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PREFACE. 


N spite of a large amount of sledge¬ 
hammer criticism at the time of their 
publication, Wraxall’s “ Memoirs ” take 
a high position among the historical 
literature of our country; and that this position 
is deserved, few who have studied the reign of 
George III. will be prepared to dispute. In the 
history of the time the aid of these “ Memoirs ” 
is continually called in, for the excellent reason 
that Wraxall gives full information on impor¬ 
tant incidents that have been passed lightly 
over by others, and particulars relating to indi¬ 
viduals who once made an important figure in 
the world, but are now well-nigh forgotten. Still, 
the criticisms, which were so abundant, although 
they really proved the general correctness of 
the “ Memoirs,” did discover some mistakes. It 
therefore becomes important that those who use this 
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book should be put in possession of such correc¬ 
tions and elucidations as the more recent publi¬ 
cations of the papers of those who were actors on 
the scene prove to be necessary. 

Practically this book has not, up to the present 
time, been edited at all. The “ Posthumous Me¬ 
moirs” were published in 1836 without any notes, 
and although the “ Historical Memoirs ” were re¬ 
printed at the same time, uniform with them, no 
notes were added. Even had the author been 
more rigidly careful in his remarks than Wraxall 
was, memoirs written nearly seventy years ago 
would surely require some elucidation to make 
them practically useful to the present generation 
of readers. 

I may perhaps be permitted here to explain the 
plan upon which this edition has been prepared, 
and its claims upon the attention of its readers. 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall left at his death an inter¬ 
leaved copy of his “ Historical Memoirs,” which 
he had most carefully corrected throughout, and 
from this copy the present edition has been printed. 
The author does not appear to have found it neces¬ 
sary to alter the facts, but he pretty extensively 
altered and improved his style. So much for the 
text. With regard to the notes, the first to be 
mentioned are those of Mrs. Piozzi, which are of 
great interest, as containing the remarks of one 
who had lived through the scenes described, and 
knew most of the actors well. Some of these 
notes were printed at the end of the fourth volume 
of the edition published in 1836, but no attempt 
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was made to refer to them in the places to which 
they properly belonged. Moreover, the number¬ 
ing of the paging is not the same as that of the 
edition in which they are printed. Besides these, 
the further notes printed by Mr. Hayward in the 
“ Autobiography,, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Mrs. Piozzi ” have been added, and the whole are 
placed in their proper position, and marked by the 
addition of the letter P. 

Some years ago it was the intention of the late 
Dr. Doran to publish an edition of the “ Historical 
and Posthumous Memoirs,” and he added many 
notes, distinguished by his wide knowledge of the 
characters of the men of the time. These notes 
are marked by the addition of the letter D. Dr. 
Doran’s pen had struck through a large portion 
of the work, so that his edition, if published, would 
have been an abridgment, and not the complete 
book. In the present edition, not only are the 
entire “ Memoirs ” printed, but also those passages 
are included which Wraxall thought it expedient to 
take out after he had suffered for the libel against 
Count Woronzow. For all the notes signed “ Ed.” 
I alone am responsible, and I trust that they will 
be found sufficient for the purpose. There are no 
immutable canons of editing, and reviewers and 
editors are sometimes apt to disagree as to the 
treatment which it is thought best for a book to 
undergo. Such differences of opinion are specially 
apt to exist in the case of such a work as Wrax- 
all’s “ Memoirs.” It would have been easy to use 
largely the contemporary “ Memoirs,” and to have 
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added in the notes further anecdotes of the various 
characters mentioned. But I have not so read my 
duties. It seems to me that an editor should never 
lose sight of his primary duty, which is to illustrate 
his author, and not to add particulars that rather 
confuse the reader than add to his enlightenment. 
Where the critics appear to have proved the author 
incorrect, I have incorporated the correction in a 
note, and where the correction appears to be 
plausible, although Wraxall, in his answer to the 
critics, proves that it is nevertheless untrue, I have 
drawn attention in a note to both charge and an¬ 
swer. Much of the criticism owed its origin to 
personal feeling and wounded vanity, and is un¬ 
worthy of any special notice in the present day. 

I have had the advantage of using a copy of the 
“ Memoirs ” largely annotated at the time of publica¬ 
tion, which formerly belonged to Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 
the eminent publisher. In spite of these aids, there 
was much to be sought for in out-of-the-way quar¬ 
ters. It will be seen that the earlier volumes are 
more fully annotated than the later ones, and this 
is accounted for by the fact that the whole period 
over which the “ Memoirs ” extend is but short, and 
that, therefore, the same characters are repeatedly 
mentioned. It is hoped that the full index, which 
is appended to the fifth volume, will cause the 
references to particulars of each person to be easily 
found by the reader, and make the repetition of 
information relating to him needless. 

In the fifth volume will be found some hitherto 
unpublished chapters, which contain very important 
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particulars relative to various members of the royal 
family. These are printed from the original MS. 
It would appear that they are portions of the 
“ Posthumous Memoirs ” 1 which the editor of that 
work thought it inexpedient to print in 1836. They 
will now be read with great interest, as full of mate¬ 
rial for the history of the times. Having explained 
the lines upon which this edition has been projected, 
I propose to draw attention to some of the points 
for which the book itself appears to be remarkable. 

These “ Memoirs” have a double value. They con¬ 
tain excellent sketches of the men who make history, 
and of those who, while they occupy a large space 
in the public eye when alive, are forgotten im¬ 
mediately after their death. Here we have side¬ 
lights which help us to understand better the facts 
of history. Sir Egerton Brydges said that Wraxall’s 
“ characters are generally correct, though perhaps 
rarely profound,” and added, that they are “ too 
often already familiar to us;” but what was familiar 
to the men of the early part of the century is not 
so familiar to those of the present day. 

The “Memoirs” contain, however, as well, history 
itself, and here are to be found the fullest and 
most accurate account of three very important inci¬ 
dents in the reign of George III., viz.:— 

1. The fight of the Opposition to turn out 
Lord North on the question of his con¬ 
duct during the American war. 

1 The title, “Posthumous Memoirs of My Own Time,” given to this 
book, is somewhat awkward, but it is that which was used before, and 
it has therefore been continued as a convenient form, matching with 
the title of the u Historical Memoirs.” 
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2 . Pitt’s fight against the leaders of the Coali¬ 

tion while preparing for a dissolution. 

3. Pitt’s fight respecting the Regency on the 

occasion of the King’s first insanity. 

Wraxall describes as an eyewitness these parlia¬ 
mentary contests, and every one who proposes to 
write an account of the proceedings of those times 
must come to Wraxall for information. What is 
more, the sketches of the different speakers are so 
vivid, that we feel ourselves present in spirit in old 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, and living in the times when 
these questions were of vital importance. Other 
fights are forgotten, but the remembrance of these 
will always be cherished in the recollection of 
Englishmen. 

Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan live in these 
pages, for their greatnesses and their littlenesses 
are fully depicted. Unfortunately sometimes it is 
difficult to form a just estimate of these men after 
reading about them, because Wraxall weighs their 
qualities too minutely. First he deals out a little 
blame, then a little praise, and then a little blame 
again, until the reader becomes confused. Lord 
Sackville is the only personage whose character 
Wraxall draws in terms entirely laudatory. The 
character of Sheridan is one which appears to have 
dazzled his contemporaries in a manner quite out of 
proportion with his permanent position both as a 
statesman and as an orator. Sir Egerton Brydges, 
while alluding to Wraxall’s “panegyrics on the pre¬ 
dominant genius of Sheridan,’’ as being beyond all 
reason, remarks that “it must be a strange mind 
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which can put the genius or knowledge of Sheridan 
on a par with that of Burke.” Burke’s greatness 
does not appear to have been realised in any ade^ 
quate manner by Wraxall. Pitt and Fox naturally 
stand out before us as of colossal stature, and there 
is nothing to find fault with in respect to the author’s 
recognition of their greatness, although he occasion¬ 
ally makes some petty insinuations which disgust 
the reader; not that he is likely to imagine either of 
these men to be faultless, but because the faults 
here attributed to them are not such as the noble 
natures of the men would naturally have fallen 
into. 

It is, however, in the pictures of the second-rate 
men that Wraxall more particularly shines. With¬ 
out his vivid descriptions the Powyses and the Cour¬ 
tenays would have been forgotten, but in his pages 
they live again for us. Still some men one would 
expect to meet are overlooked, and Sir Egerton 
Brydges remarked that it is surprising Wraxall says 
nothing of Lord Middlesex, nor of Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, nor of Lord Fitzwilliam, nor of Tierney. He 
makes Lord Surrey of too much importance. 

Wraxall’s style is entirely his own ; it is diffuse and 
full of repetition, and yet it is effective. Somehow 
it effects its author’s object, and while the reader 
feels that it is frequently awkward, he finds himself 
led on without a desire to put the book down. 

Having thus spoken somewhat of the present 
edition of the “ Memoirs,” and of their author’s 
characteristics, I will now pass on to note a few 
particulars of his life and works. 
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Nathaniel William Wraxall, 1 the son of William 
Wraxall, a Bristol merchant, by Anne, great-niece 
to Sir James Thornhill, the painter, was born in 
Queen Square, Bristol, on April 8, 1751. According 
to a Life in Upcott’s “ Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Authors” (1816), which was presumably 
supplied by Wraxall himself, he was descended 
from the ancient family of that name settled in 
Wraxall in the county of Somerset. Sir John de 
Wraxall was a knight of the shire, and represented 
Somerset and Dorset in Parliament under Edward 
I., but by the marriage of Alicia de Wraxall to 
Ralph de Gorges in the reign of Edward III., the 
village and manor of Wraxall passed into the latter 
family, who were summoned to Parliament as lords 
thereof. Such is the statement of this short bio¬ 
graphy, but I do not find that any one of the name 
of Wraxall is registered in the Parliamentary Blue 
Book of Members of Parliament as serving in any 
of the Parliaments of Edward I. for either Dorset or 
Somerset. According to his grandson, Sir C. F. 
Lascelles Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel discovered in his 
youth, when turning over the muniments of his 
native city, that one of his ancestors had been 
bailiff of Bristol in the thirteenth century. 

In 1769 Wraxall obtained employment in the 
civil service of the East India Company, and 
proceeded to Bombay. He accompanied the 

1 Wraxall is usually known to us as Sir Nathaniel, but he himself 
gave the preference to his second name, which he wrote in full, while 
his first name was only indicated by the initial N. Moreover, during 
the lifetime of his father, he was known as N. William Wraxall, jun. 
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forces of that Presidency as J udge-Advocate and 
Paymaster on the two expeditions to Guzerat 
and against Baroche in 1771. In the following 
year he left the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and at the early age of twenty-one his official 
career closed. The reasons for this are not known, 
and his grandson, writing in 1864, says “ he threw 
up his post for motives which may be made known 
hereafter, but do not belong here.” It has generally 
been supposed that he returned with some sort of 
fortune, but Sir Lascelles Wraxall speaks of him at 
this time as unknown and friendless. In order to 
obtain a living he proposed becoming an author, 
and he undertook an extensive tour so as to obtain 
materials for a book. He first visited Portugal, and 
in 1774, while on his travels, he came in contact 
with certain of the Danish nobility who were 
anxious for the return of the exiled Queen Caroline 
Matilda, sister of George III. In September 1774 
Wraxall arrived at Zell (Celle), and had an inter¬ 
view with the Queen. The particulars of this nego¬ 
tiation are so fully described in the “ Posthumous 
Memoirs” that it is not needful to refer further to 
them here. Suffice it to say, that just as the plot 
was ripe, on May 11, 1775, the Queen suddenly 
died, not without suspicions of poison. Those, how¬ 
ever, best able to judge considered these suspicions 
as groundless, and held that in her excited state the 
Queen was specially susceptible to the fever with 
which she was attacked. This was the one romantic 
incident of Wraxall’s life, and in writing to his father 
he says, “ Probably if I live to a hundred years I 
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shall never meet with another so wondrous, so .ex¬ 
traordinary an adventure, which is so incredible in 
its own nature that I know not what to say to it.” 
When the reviewers attacked Wraxall for not being 
in the secret of any party, he pointed out that his 
views differed from those of the reviewers, and that 
such secrets as he knew he was indisposed to publish 
to the world, adding, with regard to his intercourse 
with the Queen, “ But though above forty years 
have elapsed since the decease of that amiable and 
unfortunate Princess, I have never alluded in any of 
my publications to the negotiation in which I was 
consulted and employed by her Majesty. Yet, if 
disclosed, it would excite great interest, for it re¬ 
sembled in many particulars a story of romance, 
and, according to the principle laid down by the 
reviewers, it would ‘ form legitimate materials for 
history.’ But these worthy gentlemen and I see 
objects through opposite ends of the telescope.” 1 Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall, when describing the sources from 
which he compiled his own “ Life and Times of 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway” 
(1864), writes, “ Lastly, the private journals of Sir 
N. W. Wraxall have been laid under contribution 
to a great extent. It was made known by the pub¬ 
lication of the * Posthumous Memoirs ’ that he had 
been connected with the Queen of Denmark, but it 
was only during the last year that I discovered how 
much my grandfather knew of the affair, and how 
well he kept silence on the subject.” 

1 “An Answer to the Calumnious Misrepresentations of the ‘Quar¬ 
terly Review,’ the ‘ British Critic,’ and the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ ’’ 
1818, p. 9. 
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Wraxall does not appear to have been at all 
handsomely treated by the King in this matter, for 
he evidently spent time and money ungrudgingly in 
the cause of the King’s sister, and probably he 
would have received nothing in return had he not, 
five years later, become a member of Parliament, 
and then the thousand guineas he received looked 
very much like a bribe. Sir Lascelles Wraxall writes, 
“It may be added that the Danish nobility wrote 
a letter to George III., in which they formally re¬ 
nounced and refused all repayment of the sums 
disbursed in the cause of the Queen’s restoration, 
which repayment was expressly stipulated by his 
Britannic Majesty in the third article of the con¬ 
ditions which Mr. Wraxall carried over to Germany 
in February 1775. They only asked that their agent 
might be honourably rewarded and employed. But 
it was all of no avail.” 1 

In 1775 Wraxall published his “ Cursory Remarks 
made in a Tour through some of the Northern Parts 
of Europe, particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Petersburgh,” a third edition of which was published 
in 1776 ; and a fourth edition in 1807, under the title 
of “A Tour Round the Baltic.” 

He appears to have been living in London fora 
time in 1776, and in the “ Posthumous Memoirs” he 
mentions meeting Dr. Dodd at dinner at the house 
of Dilly, the bookseller. The company was a dis- 

1 “Life and Times of Caroline Matilda,” vol. iii. p. 306. Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall prints in the Appendix a series of letters from Sir Nathaniel 
to his father during the period he was engaged in these negotiations. 
One letter is dated from the Adelphi, January 21, 1775, another from 
the Cocoa Tree, Pall Mall, and another from Jermyn Street. 
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tinguished one, Wilkes, Sir William Jones, and De 
Lolme being present. Dodd invited the company 
to dine with him at his house in Argyll Street, which 
invitation was accepted. In the following year 
Dodd was hanged at Newgate. While lying in 
prison, the wretched man, among many other appli¬ 
cations, urgently requested Wraxall to use his exer¬ 
tions with Lord Nugent to procure a pardon. 

In the summer of 1777 Wraxall made some stay 
at the Hague, where he was presented to the Prince 
of Orange. Before leaving England he had re¬ 
ceived from George III. a lieutenant’s commission, 
which was granted on the application of Lord 
Robert Manners, who then commanded the third 
regiment of Dragoon Guards. In the uniform of 
this regiment Wraxall two years later visited the 
theatre at Florence, and there saw Prince Charles 
Edward. “ As soon as the Chevalier approached 
near enough to distinguish the English regimental, 
he instantly stopped, gently shook off. the two ser¬ 
vants who supported him one on each side, and, 
taking off his hat, politely saluted us. He then 
passed on to his carriage, sustained by the two 
attendants as he descended the staircase.” 

In 1777 appeared, in two volumes octavo, “ Me¬ 
moirs of the Kings of France of the Race of Valois, 
interspersed with Interesting Anecdotes, to which is 
added a Tour through the Western, Southern, and 
Interior Provinces of France, in a Series of Letters.” 
A second edition of this work appeared in 1785, 
with the more ambitious title of “The History 
of France under the Kings of the Race of Valois, 
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from the accession of Charles V. in 1364 to the 
death of Charles IX. in 1574.” A third edition 
came out in 1807. Of this book Professor Smyth 
speaks very highly in his “ Lectures on Modern 
History;” he says it is “but too amusing, and 
as a companion to the greater histories perfectly 
invaluable.” The “ Tour ” appended to the first 
edition was published separately in 1784. 

Wraxall made a second visit to Dresden in the 
autumn of 1778, and in the following year he resided 
for a time at Naples, where he enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of Sir William Hamilton. With 1780 his 
political life may be said to commence, for it was in 
that year that, through the influence of Lord Sack- 
ville (then Lord George Germaine), he was elected 
a member of Parliament for the borough of Hindon, 
in Wiltshire, being the colleague of Lloyd Kenyon 
(afterwards Lord Kenyon). Lord Sackville appears 
to have been a good friend to Wraxall, and in July 
1781 he would have appointed him Under-Secretary 
of State, but the other Under-Secretary (Mr. Knox) 
opposed the appointment, as he said that if his 
colleague occupied a seat in Parliament the whole 
drudgery of the office would fall upon him. Sud¬ 
denly, however, the King and Lord North saw the 
advisability of remunerating his services to the Queen 
Caroline Matilda, and a present of a thousand guineas 
was given to him, with a promise of a seat at the 
Board of Green Cloth. 1 In the spring of 1781, when 

1 In a letter (his third) which Wraxall wrote to the King, dated 
“77 New Bond Street, ist April 1780,” he says:—“I only humbly 
request from your Majesty’s bounty the sum, amounting nearly to five 

VOL. I. b 
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the secret committee was appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the war in the Carnatic, Wraxall 
was named one of the scrutineers to examine the 
names of the persons chosen to compose it, an office 
of some importance in the then heated state of party- 
feeling, as is shown by the fact that Lord North 
himself, then Prime Minister, was one of the scruti¬ 
neers. On the whole, Wraxall’s parliamentary career 
was not particularly brilliant, and although he spoke 
occasionally, nobody appears to have listened to 
him. Walpole, writing to Mason on February 
1781, describes a blue-stocking meeting at Lady 
Lucan’s:—“ Mr. Wraxall was not there. I wonder 
why; and so will he, for he is popping into every 
spot where he can make himself talked of by talking 
of himself; but I hear he will come to an untimely 
beginning in the House of Commons.” 

Wraxall takes credit to himself for having sent 
the first intelligence of the peace of 1783 overland 
to India; and he says that a member of the Court 

hundred pounds, which I actually laid out from my private purse for 
her Danish Majesty. This is the ultimate limit of my hopes and 
entreaties.” This apparently was unattended to, but on February 9th, 
1781, the King wrote to Lord North respecting another letter (appar¬ 
ently Wraxall’s fourth) : “Lord North’s supposition that the letter he 
transmitted this morning came from Mr. Wraxall, the member for 
Hindon, proves very just by former letters I have received from him ; 
I return it to Lord North, who may see the gentleman, and settle with 
him any just demands he can have. Undoubtedly he was sent over 
by the discontented nobility of Denmark previous to th.e death of the 
late queen, my sister, with a plan of getting her back to Copenhagen, 
which was introduced to me with a letter from her. Her death, and 
my delicate situation, having consented to her retiring into my 
German dominions, prevented me from entering eagerly into this pro¬ 
posal.” (See “Correspondence of George III. with Lord North,” 
edited by W. Bodham Donne, 1867, vol. ii. p, 359.) 
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of Directors of the East India Company desired to 
procure for him some honorary mark of the Com¬ 
pany’s gratitude; but on mentioning the subject to the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, they observed that 
to thank Wraxall for sending out intelligence would 
seem to imply a tacit condemnation of their own 
neglect. It does seem a most astonishing instance 
of neglect on the part of Lord Sydney, the Secretary 
of State, of the East India Company, and of the 
French Minister, that full six weeks elapsed after 
the receipt at Madras of the extraordinary gazette 
sent out by Wraxall before any official information, 
either from the Court of Versailles, from the British 
Government, or from the East India House, arrived 
on the coast of Coromandel. It is such facts 
as these that bring so vividly before our eyes the 
change that a hundred years has brought about in 
the management of the affairs of the world. 

In this same year, 1783, Wraxall ceased to be a 
follower of Lord North, and when the division was 
taken on Fox’s “ India Bill,” he joined the minority 
that followed Pitt. At the general election in 1784 
ho was returned to Parliament for Ludgershall, 
George Selwyn’s pocket burgh. He mentions Sel- 
wyn several times in his “ Memoirs,” and refers to the 
intimate relations between them; but Selwyn does 
not appear to have appreciated his association with 
Wraxall, and he is said to have persistently mispro¬ 
nounced his name, going about asking “Who is this 
Rascall ? ” 

As a follower of Pitt, Wraxall came under the 
lash of the clever coterie who produced the 
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“ Rolliad,” and the prominent position which he 
occupies in that curious gallery of portraits shows 
that he did not make quite so contemptible a figure 
in Parliament as his enemies wished to make the pub¬ 
lic believe. He himself appears to have been far from 
angry at the liberty taken with him, for he was a 
great admirer of the “ Rolliad,” and is never tired of 
quoting it in his “Memoirs.” In the recommendatory 
testimonies prefixed to the “ Probationary Odes for 
the Laureateship ” (1785), is one supposed to be 
from Lord Monboddo, and to be a postscript to that 
learned writer’s “ Ancient Metaphysics,” which is as 
follows, and refers to Lord Monboddo’s belief in the 
existence of a race of men with tails :— 

“ Testimony of Nathaniel William Wraxall, Esq., 
his great merits. 

“Lord Monboddo. —Since I put forth my last 
volume, I have read the excellent ode of Mr. 
Wraxall, and was pleased to find that bold apos¬ 
trophe in his delicious lyric, 

‘ Hail ouran-outangs 1 hail anthropophagi! ’ 

“ My principles -are now pretty universally known ; 
but on this occasion I will repeat them succinctly. I 
believe from the bottom of my soul that all man¬ 
kind are absolute ouran-outangs—that the feudal 
tenures are the great cause of not retaining the 
perfect appearance of ourans—that human beings 
originally moved on all fours—that we had better 
move in the same way again—-that there have been 
giants ninety feet high—that such giants ought to 
have moved on all fours—that we all continue to 
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be ouran-outangs still, some more so, some less, but 
that Nathaniel William Wraxall, Esq., is the purest 
ouran-outang in Great Britain, and therefore ought 
immediately to take to all fours, and especially to 
make all his motions in Parliament in that way.” 

The ode alluded to in this recommendation is 
No. IX. of the “Probationary Odes,” and is as 
follows :— 

i. 

Murrain seize the House of Commons, 

Hoarse catarrh their windpipes shake, 

Who, deaf to travell’d Learning’s summons, 

Rudely coughed whene’er I spake ! 

North, nor Fox’s thund’ring course, 

Nor e’en the Speaker, tyrant, shall have forcp 
To save thy walls from mighty breaches, 

From Wraxall’s votes, from Wraxall’s speeches. 

Geography, terraqueous maid, 

Descend from globes to statesmen’s aid! 

Again to heedless crowds unfold 
Truths unheard, tho’ not untold: 

Come, and once more unlock this vasty world— 

Nations attend ! the map of earth’s unfurl’d. 


n. 

Begin the song from where the Rhine, 

The Elbe, the Danube, Weser rolls— 

Joseph, nine circles, forty sees are thine 1 — 

Thine, twenty million souls— 

Upon a marish flat and dank 
States, six and one, 

Dam the dykes, the sees embank, 

Maugre the Don ! 

A gridiron’s form the proud Escurial rears, 

While south of Vincent’s Cape anchovies glide : 
But ah ! o’er Tagus, once auriferous tide, 

A priest-rid Queen Braganza’s sceptre bears— 
Hard fate ! that Lisbon’s Diet-drink is known 
To cure each crazy constitution but her own. 
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III. 

I burn, I burn, I glow, I glow, 

With antique and with modern lore; 

I rush from Bosphorus to Po, 

To Nilus from the Nore. 

Why were thy Pyramids, O Egypt! rais’d, 

But to be measur’d and be prais’d! 

Avaunt, ye crocodiles 1 your threats are vain t 
On Norway’s seas, my soul, unshaken, 

Brav’d the sea-snake and the craken; 

And shall I heed the river’s scaly train ? 

Afric, I scorn thy alligator band ! 

Quadrant in hand, 

I take my stand, 

And eye thy moss-clad needle, Cleopatra grand! 

O that great Pompey’s pillar were my own t 
Eighty-eight feet the shaft, and all one stone! 

But hail, ye lost Athenians ! 

Hail also, ye Armenians ! 

Hail once, ye Greeks, ye Romans, Carthaginians! 

Twice hail, ye Turks, and thrice, ye Abyssinians! 

Hail too, O Lapland, with thy squirrels airy ! 

Hail, commerce-catching Tipperary! 

Hail, wonder-working magi 1 

Hail, ourang-outangs ! Hail, anthropophagi! 

Hail, all ye cabinets of every state, 

From poor Marino’s Hill to Catherine’s empire great! 

All, all have chiefs who speak, who write, who seem to think, 
Caermarthens, Sydneys, Rutlands, paper, pens, and ink. 


iv. 

Thus, through all climes, to earth’s remotest goal, 
From burning Indus to the freezing Pole, 

In chaises and on floats, 

In dillies and in boats : 

Now on a camel’s native stool, 

Now on an ass, now on a mule, 

Nabobs and Rajahs have I seen : 

Old Bramins mild, young Arabs keen ; 
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Tall Polygars, 

Dwarf Zemindars, 

MahommecTs tomb, Killarhey’s lake, the fane of Ammon, 
With all thy kings and queens, ingenious Mrs. Salmon. 1 
Yet vain the majesties of wax, 

Vain the cut velvet on their backs— 

George, mighty George is flesh and blood— 

No head he wants of wax or wood; 

His heart is good ! 

(As a king’s shou’d) 

And everything he says is understood. 

1 Exhibits the waxwork in Fleet Street. 


Wraxall published anonymously in January 1787 
a pamphlet entitled 0 A Short Review of the Poli¬ 
tical State of Great Britain,” which attracted much 
attention at the time, and had a large sale. It is 
written in a lively style, and is worth reading now, 
although it does not contain any information of im¬ 
portance. The author is by no means flattering to 
the Prince of Wales, of whom he writes, “ It is not 
yet too late to regain the esteem and recover the 
affections of a generous people, ever prone to pity 
and to pardon the errors which do not proceed from 
depravity of heart or defect of principle. Time 
will insensibly draw a veil across his past irregulari¬ 
ties, and consign them to perpetual oblivion. Let 
him express towards his father and his sovereign a 
decent and a filial reverence, however he may retain 
his private opinion on matters of policy! ” Pitt, 
Fox, North, Burke, and Sheridan are painted not 
altogether in favourable colours, and the ill-treat¬ 
ment which Rodney and Warren Hastings received 
from their country is warmly censured. Wraxall 
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says that the secret of the authorship of this pam¬ 
phlet was strictly kept; but one of his reviewers 
expresses his opinion that the secret was an open 
one. There is a full account of the effect of this 
pamphlet in the “Posthumous Memoirs” (iv. 372). 
Within a few days after publication, six editions, 
each consisting of 1000 or 1500 copies, were sold, 
and on the 23d of February a French translation 
from the sixth edition was published, under the title 
of “ Coup-d’CEil sur l’Etat Politique de la Grande 
Bretagne au Commencement de l’Annee 1787.]’ 
The total sale of the English pamphlet was esti¬ 
mated by Debrett, the publisher, at 17,000 copies. 
Replies were issued, one of which was attributed to 
Lord Erskine, and another to Sir Philip Franci^. 
Warren Hastings himself was mentioned as the 
author, and Major Scott took the trouble to deny in 
the House of Commons this assumption. Wraxall 
says that the Prince of Wales sent repeatedly tp 
Debrett peremptorily demanding to know from hirji 
the name of the author, and menacing him with a. 
prosecution for libel. If this was the case, it seems 
probable that the secret of the authorship was well 
kept, for a few years after Wraxall was on friendly 
terms with the Prince of Wales, and it is scarcely 
probable that the Prince suspected the * author¬ 
ship of the pamphlet. In 1789 Wraxall married a 
Miss Lascelles, who is described as follows in the 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors,” evi¬ 
dently from information supplied by the husband 
himself:—“ Jane, eldest daughter of Peter Lascelles, 
Esq., of Knights, in Hertfordshire, descended from 
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the ancient family of Lascelles of Mount Grace, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, a branch of which 
family has been since raised to the peerage, first in 
the person of Edwin Lascelles, created Baron of 
Harewood, and since of Henry, successively created 
Baron and Earl of that name.” Wraxall was elected 
in 1790 member of Parliament for Wallingford, and 
he sat as colleague of Sir Francis Sykes. Four 
years afterwards his seat appears to have been re¬ 
quired for Mr. Francis William Sykes, for in March 

1794 he accepted the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and his parliamentary career concluded. 
During the period he sat in the House, he acted as 
vaqueel or agent for the Nabob of Arcot, and was 
one of the small party of retired Indian officials 
which was known as the “Bengal Squad.” We 
find him uniformly voting against the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and on these occasions he often 
went into the opposite lobby to that into which his 
leader, Pitt, was drawn. When he no longer had his 
parliamentary duties to attend to, he devoted him¬ 
self more exclusively to his literary pursuits, and in 

1795 appeared his continuation of the “ Memoirs of 
the Kings of France,” under the title of “ The His¬ 
tory of France, from the Accession of Henry III. 
to the Death of Lewis XIV.” (3 vols. 4to.) A 
second edition of this work appeared in 1814, in six 
volumes octavo ; but although the title describes the 
limit of the history as the death of Louis XIV., the 
period described only extends from 1574 to 1614. 
The three additional volumes, which were to con¬ 
tain the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., 
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were never published. In 1797 Wraxall translated 
and published a pamphlet of about a hundred pages, 
entitled “ The Correspondence between a Traveller 
and a Minister of State in October and November 
1792, preceded by Remarks upon the Origin and the 
Final Object of the Present War, as well as upon 
the Political Position of Europe in October 1796. 
Translated from the Original French, and accom¬ 
panied with a Preface by N. William Wraxall, Esq., 
London. Printed by J. Debrett, opposite Burlington 
House, Piccadilly." The pamphlet is dedicated to 
the Right Hon. William Pitt and the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, who are urged by the editor 
to unite for the benefit of their country. Three 
years later, Wraxall entertained the world with his 
“ Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, War¬ 
saw, and Vienna in the Years 1777, 1778, and 1779.” 
A second edition was published in 1800, and a third 
edition in 1806. 

There is now a gap in our author’s life of a few 
years, and for a time he does not appear to have 
been much engaged in literary or political pursuits. 
According to the hitherto unpublished chapter of his 
“ Memoirs,” which will be found in the fifth volume 
of this work, he was during this period in frequent 
communication with the Prince of Wales. When 
he was a member of Parliament, and in political 
opposition to the Coalition, he did not visit at 
Carlton House, although he had opportunities of 
seeing the Prince of Wales at the assemblies of the 
French and Spanish ambassadors, as well as at 
Cumberland House, the residence of the Prince’s 
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uncle. When, however, he gave up parliamentary 
life in 1794, he was personally invited to visit the 
Prince both at Carlton House and at Brighton. 
He tells us that in 1797 and 1798 he was regularly 
invited to meet his Royal Highness at dinner, as 
one of a small political rather than convivial party, 
and that in 1799 the Prince was pleased to designate 
him under official seal his future Historiographer. 
Wraxall adds, “The nomination was accompanied 
by his permission and desire, not verbal, but writ¬ 
ten, that I would henceforward wear that uniform 
‘ which was exclusively reserved for his family and 
friends! ’ ” 

It has always been a matter of surprise that 
Wraxall should have been created a baronet in 1813. 
It appears from the addition to the “ Memoirs ” 
that it was entirely owing to the wish of the Prince 
Regent that he obtained that honour. The Prince 
had inscribed his name on the list for the preceding 
year, but Lord Liverpool had prevented him from 
obtaining the honour then. 

In 1815 the “Historical Memoirs” were first 
published, and although the critics and the friends 
of those mentioned in them were highly indignant, 
the sale was very considerable. Wraxall affirms, in 
his first answer to the critics, which is dated August 
1815, that the first edition, consisting of 1000 copies, 
was sold in thirty-three days, between the 14th of 
April and the 17th of May, though the price was 
six and twenty shillings. Unfortunately for the 
author, he brought in the name of Count Woronzow 
as the authority for a scandalous story. The result 
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was that he was found guilty of libel, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of ^500. 
The Count’s honour being satisfied by the verdict 
he had obtained, he endeavoured to save Wraxall 
from the effects of his hastiness. The consequence 
was that the careless author got off with three 
months’ imprisonment instead of six. A second edi¬ 
tion of the “ Memoirs,” with the obnoxious matter 
expunged, was brought out in the middle of June, and 
in August nearly the whole of that had been sold. 

Wraxall makes two allusions to this libel in hi!s 
answers to the critics. In the first answer he 
writes, “ I forbear to make any comment on the 
manner in which both the Reviews have men¬ 
tioned the prosecution commenced against me by 
Count Woronzow for having inadvertently men¬ 
tioned his name in a way hurtful to his feelings—a 
circumstance which could not have arisen from any 
intention to injure or offend, which I regret, and for 
which, as soon as I was apprized of it, I made every 
becoming apology.” And again, in the second 
answer he writes as follows :—“ I have not the least 
reluctance or hesitation to repeat, as I now do for 
the third time in print, that I regret having very 
inadvertently mentioned Count Woronzow’s name 
in a manner painful or injurious to his feelings. 
But the Duke of Sorrentino, of whom Lord Blaney 
expressed himself in the most severe terms, was 
contented to receive an apology from him only a 
few weeks ago in the Court of the King’s Bench, 
upon Lord Blaney’s expressing his concern and 
sorrow for the offence.” 
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The publication of the “ Historical Memoirs” was 
stopped for two years, but in 1818 a third edition 
w T as published. When the “Posthumous Memoirs ” 
were published in 1836 the “ Historical Memoirs” 
were reprinted, so as to match their successors, but 
little or no alteration was made in the text. 1 As 
already noticed, the flutter among the critics was 
great when the “Memoirs” appeared, and these 
critics were unmeasured in their abuse of the author. 
In the first answer the author writes, “The charges 
made against myself • may be reduced to three, 
namely, my want of ability and utter inaptitude for 
executing the work that I have undertaken, my 
immorality, and lastly, my deviations from truth, 
sometimes destitute even of that apology. Heavier 
imputations can hardly be affixed on an author. Let 
us see how they are sustained.” He then answers 
his critics with some effect. In the second answer 
he gives the six heads of accusation against him :— 

“ The first is that ‘ I impute cowardice to Louis 
XVI.’ 

“ The second, that ‘ I accuse Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Burke of being ready to bring Lord North 
to the block.’ 

“ The third, that * I accuse Lord North of having 
coalesced with Mr. Fox from prudential motives.’ 

“ The fourth (if it means anything) arraigns me 
for attributing to Lord Thurlow the reply which 
he madd to his Majesty in the autumn of the year 

1 It would perhaps be more correct to say that the remainder of 
the third edition was re-issued with a new title-page and a few of the 
sheets reprinted. Mrs. Piozzi’s notes and an index were added to the 
fourth volume. 
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1783 when the King entertained ideas of visiting 
his Hanoverian dominions. 

“ The fifth and sixth form a complicated charge, 
namely, that I first ‘ impute to the King duplicity to 
his Ministers,’ and next, that ‘ I excuse or approve 
his conduct’ ” 

These charges also he very fairly refutes, and in 
the first answer he carries the war into the enemy’s 
camp by thus attacking the “ Edinburgh Review:”— 
“ I trust that the conductors of the * Edinburgh Re¬ 
view ’ will receive from the public the merited re¬ 
ward of their laborious and malevolent attack on a 
work which, however great or numerous, as I admit, 
may be its defects, is characterised in every page 
by qualities vainly to be sought in their produc¬ 
tions, namely, loyalty to the sovereign, detestation 
of French principles, abhorrence of Bonaparte and 
all his fallen Jacobin gang, attachment to the crown, 
and reverence for the British constitution.” 

One very strong testimony in favour of Wraxall 
was the letter which Sir George Osborn, for forty 
years equerry to George III., wrote to him. He 
says, “ I have your first edition here, and have 
perused it again with much attention. I pledge my 
name that I personally know' nine parts out of ten 
of your anecdotes to be perfectly correct. You are 
imprisoned for giving to future ages a perfect pic¬ 
ture of our time, and as interesting as Clarendon.” 
Sir Archibald Alison, writing in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” says, “We never doubted that the 
anecdotes he told were in the main true from the 
moment we saw the ‘Quarterly’ and ‘Edinburgh 
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Reviews ’ combined in running him down. Nothing 
but truth could have produced so portentous an 
alliance.” In an early volume of “ Ebony ” we 
read, “It has been too much the custom to laugh at 
Wraxall and his early volumes, but he was no com¬ 
mon man. All his works, even to his History, 
show the skill of a dexterous mind, a happy seizure 
of the important idea, and not unfrequently an elo¬ 
quence of expression that might have placed him 
above many a much more assuming contemporary.” 1 
The “ Second Answer to the Calumnious Attacks of 
the ‘ Edinburghwas written in x 818, and prefixed 
to the third edition of the “ Historical Memoirs.” 
Wraxall had now felt enough of the inconvenience 
of publishing anecdotes of men who were still living, 
and he therefore decided that such remaining “ Me¬ 
moirs ” as he had prepared should not see the light 
until after his death. We have no record of his 
movements during the period that elapsed between 
the publication of the third edition of the “ His¬ 
torical Memoirs” in 1818 and his death in 1831, 
which took place at Dover on November 7, at a 
eood old age. In some notices of Wraxall it is 
said that he was on his way to Naples when he 
died, but in “John Bull” it was announced at the 
time of his death that he died “ after a lingering 
illness of eight months, aged 81.” 

Some one who was aggrieved at the contents of 
the “ Historical Memoirs ” made an epigram upon 
him which has lived— 


1 “Blackwood,” vol. xl. (1836), p. 63. 
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“ Men, manners, seasons, scenes, and facts all 
Misquoting, misstating, 

Misplacing, misdating, 

Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall.” 

Posterity, however, has been more just in its appre¬ 
ciation of the author, and few will now agree in the 
truth of these bitter lines. 

As to the character of Wraxall himself, there is 
but little to be said. He does not obtrude himself 
upon his reader’s notice. He was an observer of the 
history which was being made around him, but not 
one of those who made it. He himself thought he 
was “the object of Royal and Ministerial enmity,” 
and was surprised that he did not receive his 
deserts. We are surprised that one who did so little 
should have gained so much. It is necessary to say 
this ; but our author has given his readers so much 
pleasure, that it seems almost ungrateful to find any 
fault with him. His critics prophesied that his book 
would soon be forgotten, but after sixty-eight years 
of existence it stands in a more permanent position 
as an historical authority, and I trust that the present 
edition will help to make it still more widely read. 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 


September 1883. 
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OF 

MY OWN TIME. 


PART THE FIRST. 

VING long meditated to compose some 
account of the national events which I 
have witnessed during a part of my 
life, 1 I have postponed the publication 
of the work till nearly all those persons 
of whom I must have occasion to speak were 
removed from the scene. 2 In fact, with the excep- 

1 Wraxall was born in 1751, and therefore sixty-four’years of age 
when he first published these Memoirs in 3815. At the date 
when the Memoirs commence, 1772, Lord North had been Prime 
Minister two years. The Administration of which he was the head 
was the seventh since the accession of George III. (1760). Lord 
North’s Administration began in 1770. It was followed by Lord 
Rockingham’s second Ministry in 1782, which was succeeded by that 
of the Earl of Shelburne in the same year.—E d. 

2 Sir Nathaniel had reason to regret that this was not entirely the 
fact, for one of the persons—Count Woronzow—alluded to in a 
subsequent page, prosecuted the author for the remarks made on 
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tion of a very small number of individuals, respec¬ 
ting whom I have been silent, scarcely any of the 
leading characters now survive who supported or 
opposed Lord North, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
the Earl of Shelburne, or the Coalition Adminis¬ 
tration. The lapse of more than thirty years has 
removed every objection of that nature; and the 
respect that I owe to myself has impelled me to 
dismiss from my mind, before I undertook these 
Memoirs, every species of bias or partiality. Not 
that, in point of fact, it is possible to speak of 
recent or contemporary events as we would write 
of transactions, that took place under Henry 
VIII., nor to contemplate Fox and Pitt with the 
degree of abstraction and composure that we 
regard Marius and Sylla. Such philosophic supe¬ 
riority to passion, whatever pretensions to it may 
be set up, is not given to man. 

Tacitus, who wrote of events recently performed, 
and who intended, as he himself assures us, if he 
should attain to old age, to compose the history of 
his own times, says, “ Dignitatem nostram a Ves- 
pasiano inchoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano 
longius provectam, nunquam abnuerim : sed in- 
corruptam fidem professis, nec amore quisquam, 
et sine odio dicendus est.” If I might be allowed 
to parody the words of that historian, applying 
them to myself, I should say, “That I consider 
George III., notwithstanding the many errors 
of his government, which were most conspicuous 
during the first twenty years of his reign, as one of 


his action in regard to the death of Augusta Caroline, Princess of 
Wirtemberg. After his trial for libel, Sir Nathaniel was confined in 
the King’s Bench Prison, and fined ^500.. After expressing his regret 
for introducing the name of Count Woronzow, he cancelled the pas¬ 
sage, which only appeared in the first edition. It is now incor¬ 
porated in the text. The Count died in London, June 1832, aged 
eighty-eight,—- Ed, 
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the best princes who ever governed this country, 
I readily confess. Neither will I deny that I 
cannot recall the idea of Lord North unconnected 
with those engaging or elevated qualities of mind 
and of deportment which conciliated the affection 
even of his opponents. Lastly, that Lord' Sack- 
ville honoured me with his friendship, and showed 
me marks of confidence, I avow with pride and 
satisfaction. But none of these circumstances 
would induce me to conceal or to misrepresent any 
fact, for the purpose of drawing a veil over their 
errors or political transgressions.” I may further 
add, that never having held any employment 
under any Minister at any period of my life, I 
neither can be accused of divulging official secrets ; 
nor am I linked, in however humble a degree, with 
any of those ephemeral Administrations which 
took place with such rapidity between 1782 and 
1784. 1 I relate the events that I either witnessed, 
or of which I received the accounts from respec¬ 
table testimony. How imperfect a light these 
sources of information enable me to throw on the 
period of time that I attempt to elucidate, I am 
fully aware; but, unfortunately, those individuals 
who, from their rank and situation, know most of 
the secrets of affairs, will generally divulge least; 
and even imperfect light is preferable to dark¬ 
ness. 

I cannot indeed boast of having enjoyed the 
same advantage as Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who, in the “ History of his Own Time,” says, “ I 
have had the honour to be admitted to much free 

1 The Marquis of Rockingham's Ministry, formed March 1782. 
The Prime Minister died in July of the same year, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Earl of Shelburne. The Duke of Portland's Ministry 
took office in April 1783, and was turned out in December of the 
same year on Fox’s India Bill. Pitt then formed an Administration, 
which was destined to be one of the longest of modern times.—E d. 
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conversation with five of our sovereigns, King 
Charles II., King James II., King William III., 
Queen Mary, and Queen Anne.” But between 
1780 and 1794, during all which period I sat in 
Parliament, 1 I possessed many means and oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing various facts from high autho¬ 
rity, and, in some instances, of ascertaining their 
secret causes or springs. Lord Clarendon and 
Burnet are almost the only persons of eminence 
among us who have commemorated with ability, 
and at considerable length, the events of their own 
time. We cannot sufficiently regret that Prior did 
not live to accomplish the same task. That he 
meditated and intended it is evident from the words 
of his epitaph in Westminster Abbey :— 

“ Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti , 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Operis simul et Vitas, Filum abrupit. 

Sep. 18. An. Dom. 1721.” 

The work which was actually published under that 
name in 1740 contained only some of the materials 
collected for it. 2 If we consider the official or dip¬ 
lomatic situations that Prior occupied from 1690 
down to 1714, and the intimate friendship in which 
he lived with Charles, Earl of Dorset, the Lord 
Treasurer Harley, and Lord Bolingbroke, we must 
admit that few men could have been more com¬ 
petent to elucidate the reigns of William the Third 
and of Anne. 

1 Nathaniel Wraxallwas elected member of Parliament for Hindon 
borough in 1780, for Ludgershall borough, Wilts, in 1784, and for 
Wallingford borough, Berks, in 1790. He accepted the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds iu 1794 .—Ed. 

2 The “ History of his, Own Time,” which forms one of the two 
volumes of Prior’s miscellaneous works published iu 1740, is supposed 
to owe little to the poet’s authorship. It is, however, stated to be 
“ compiled from his original MSS. revised and signed by himself, and 
copied fair for the press by Mr. Adrian Drift, his executor.” It was 
edited by J. Bancks.—E d. 
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How much have we to lament that the late Mr. 
Fox, during his long exclusion from public employ¬ 
ment, between 1790 and 1805, while in retirement 
at St. Anne’s Hill, did not occupy himself in com¬ 
posing the history of his own time ! Aspiring, as 
he did, not only to the fame of a statesman and an 
orator, but to the praise of an historian, how in¬ 
finitely more valuable a legacy might he have 
bequeathed to his countrymen, how much more 
durable a monument might he have erected to 
himself, by such an exertion of his talents, than he 
has done by exhausting his efforts on the reign of 
James II. Not that I would be understood to 
express any sentiment allied to disrespect relative 
to the work which Lord Holland, with becoming 
veneration for his uncle’s memory, has given to the 
world. 1 Every page of that short and unfinished 
production is worthy of its author, and raises him 
in my estimation. The “ Introductory Chapter ” 
can hardly be exceeded for profound reflection, 
elucidated by a severe and philosophic cast of 
thought, as well as by the most accurate and 
laborious disquisition of facts. Impartial, ardent 
for freedom,. and indignant against tyrants, the 
writer is nevertheless exempt from the spirit of 
republicanism. The small portion of James’s reign - 
which follows, including Argyle’s and Monmouth’s 
invasions, may in a great measure be characterised 
by similar epithets and excites regret from presenting 
only a fragment. But if, instead of collating Rapin, 
Hume, and Burnet, or employing his time on the 
inspection of documents in the Depdt des Archives 
at Paris, he had dedicated it to a delineation, how¬ 
ever simple, of the great political scenes in which 
he had acted so distinguished a part, with what 

1 Lord Holland published Fox’s “ History of the Early Part of the 
Reign of James II.” in 1808, two years after the author’s death.— Ed. 
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avidity should we not have perused the work! We 
might then have beheld, as in a mirror, the secret 
history of the Rockingham and the Coalition Ad¬ 
ministrations, drawn by a master-hand, which had 
propelled the ostensible Ministers of the two periods. 
It was thus that Clarendon beguiled the hours of 
unmerited disgrace and exile, when he wrote his 
“ History of the great Rebellion.” The Cardinal 
de Retz, 1 a man to whom Mr. Fox bore some 
analogy in certain features of his political life, of 
his character and fortune, made the best atone¬ 
ment to his country and to posterity for the 
irregularities and agitations which marked the 
zenith of his career by tracing with his own hand 
in his decline the outline of those transactions 
which he had guided or produced. We forget his 
deviations from prudence, his faction, and his 
ambition, in the elegance of his genius and the 
ingenuous disclosure of his errors. 

Perhaps no portion of time in the course of the 
two last centuries offers, proportionably to its dura¬ 
tion, so few of those interesting anecdotes where 
the sovereign comes personally forward to our 
inspection as the reign of George III. The reason 
is obvious, and arose out of the King’s character. 
Charles II. and Louis XIV., surrounded by mis¬ 
tresses and all the dissipation of a court, presented 
to Burnet, to Grammont, or to Voltaire perpetual 
matter of entertaining recital. Even George I. and 
George II. offered some resources of a similar nature 
to Lord Melcomb 2 for his “ Diary,” and to Horace 
Walpole for his “ Reminiscences.” But his present 
Majesty’s whole life, from the age of twenty-two 

1 Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz, born October 
1614, died 24th August 1679. His Memoirs were published for the 
first time in the year 1717.---ED. 

2 Better known as George Bubb Dodington, the Bubo of Pope. 
—Ed. 
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down to the period at which he ceased to reign, 
was passed either in the severe and exemplary dis¬ 
charge of his public duties of every description, 
according to his conception of them, or in the 
bosom of his family, amidst domestic sources of 
amusement. In his agricultural occupations, or 
when engaged in the diversions of the field, he 
was only seen by a few individuals, who from their 
official situations or dignity had access to his person. 
No splendid assemblies of both sexes, or festive 
entertainments to which beauty, rank, and pleasure, 
in a comprehensive sense, must have contributed, 
by levelling him in some measure with his guests, 
presented him to view divested of the forms of 
royalty. Unlike his predecessor, who even at an 
advanced age still preserved a relish for those 
enjoyments, equally unlike his son, the present 
Regent, whose graceful manners and love of social 
enjoyment, cemented by wine and conversation, 
have rendered his palace the centre of pleasures, 
George III., while young, neither frequented mas¬ 
querades, nor ever engaged at play, nor protracted 
the hours of convivial festivity, nor passed his 
evenings in company calculated to unbend his mind 
from the fatigues of business and the vexations of 
state. 

All the splendour of a court was laid aside, or 
only exhibited for a few hours on a birthday. 
Rarely during the first twenty years after his 
accession did he join in any scene of public amuse¬ 
ment, if we except the diversion of the theatre. 
Still more rarely did he sit down at table with any 
of his courtiers or nobility. His repasts, private, 
short, and temperate, never led to the slightest 
excess. Hence his enemies endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent him, most unjustly, as affecting the state of an 
Asiatic prince, scarcely ever visible except on the 
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terrace at Windsor or in the circle at a levee. 
“Junius,” who saw him through the most unfavour¬ 
able medium, and who converted his very virtues 
into subjects of accusation or of reproach, pic¬ 
tures St. James’s as a court “where prayers are 
morality, and kneeling is religion.” It was not 
till a period later than the point of time at which 
these Memoirs stop that the King began to mix in 
a select company, and occasionally to indulge in 
the pleasures of society. Previous to the year 
1784, it is only in the foreign or domestic trans¬ 
actions of his reign, often only within the walls of 
one or the other House of Parliament, that the 
materials can generally be found for writing the 
internal history of the time. These remarks, I am 
sensible, apply principally, though not exclusively, 
to the portion of the present work where the scene 
lies wholly in England; whereas the first part tra¬ 
verses the Continent, through different countries 
from Portugal round to Naples and Tuscany. 

Soon after I had completed my twenty-first year, 
in 1772, I went by sea to Portugal, in the capital 
of which kingdom, 1 or in its vicinity, I stayed a con¬ 
siderable time. Joseph, son and successor of John 
V., then occupied the throne; but the kingdom was 
governed by the celebrated Count d’CEyras, who 
had been recently created Marquis de Pombal. 2 

1 Lisbon, the celebrated earthquake at which place in 1755 the 
author refers to farther on.—E d. 

2 Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, born 13th May 1699, at 
Soure, a village near the town of Pombal. He was created Count 
d’CEyras, and subsequently Marquis de Pombal. He commenced his 
political career first as ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, and 
then as Plenipotentiary at the Court of Vienna. In 1750, the year 
Joseph L came to the throne of Portugal, he was made Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and in 1756 he became Prime Minister. He ruled 
with a rod of iron, but the reforms he introduced were complete and 
enduring. On the death of Joseph I. in 1777, his foes secured his dis¬ 
mission from office. He died on 5th May 1782. Memoirs of Pombal, 
by John Smith, were published in 1843 ( 2 vols. 8vo, London), and a 
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Few first Ministers during the course of the last 
century displayed greater talents for administration 
or exercised more unlimited authority. The King, 
though only third in order of descent, was fourth 
in succession from the Duke of Braganza, deno¬ 
minated John IV., who in 1640 recovered Portugal 
from the Spanish dominion, and, at the time of 
which I speak, had passed his fifty-seventh year. 
He was of a good stature, but inclined to cor¬ 
pulency; his features regular, his eye quick and 
lively, if a habit of holding his mouth somewhat 
open had not diminished the expression of intelli¬ 
gence which his countenance would otherwise have 
conveyed. In his cheeks he had a high scorbutic 
humour, attributed commonly to excesses of wine, 
though it might partly arise from violent exercise 
constantly taken under a burning sun. His face, 
indeed, was nearly as dusky as that of a Moor; and 
at Fez or Mequinez, habited in the Turkish dress, 
with a turban on his head, he might easily have 
passed for Muley Ismael, the sovereign of Morocco. 
Never had any Lusitanian peasant coarser and 
darker hands. One could not look at him without 
recollecting how near are the shores and how 
similar are the climates of Portugal and of Africa. 

Two passions, hunting and music, principally 
occupied his time, absorbed his thoughts, and 
divided his affections, nor was it easy to decide 
which of them possessed the stronger ascendant 
over him. In the former diversion he passed the 
greater part of the day; to the latter amusement 
his evenings were principally dedicated, either in 
public, when at the opera, or in private, with his 
family. No royal house in Europe was then so 
musical as that of Portugal. Joseph himself per- 

second edition of this book appeared in 1871, as by the Conde da 
Carnota.—E d. 
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formed with considerable execution on the violin ; 
and the three princesses, his daughters, were pro¬ 
ficients in a greater or less degree on different 
instruments. If he was prevented by the weather 
from going out to the chase, the King had recourse 
for occupation to his manege. On Sundays he 
seldom missed attending the Italian Opera in Lis¬ 
bon ; but he likewise maintained another opera at 
Belem, near the capital. 1 I have been present at 
this latter performance, to which only foreign mini¬ 
sters, officers, persons belonging to the court, and 
foreigners of condition were admitted, all of them 
gratuitously. The house itself was of contracted 
dimensions; the pit not'being calculated to contain 
more than about one hundred and thirty individuals. 
Boxes, indeed, in the proper acceptation of the term, 
there were none, the King, Queen, and royal family 
being seated in a gallery fronting the stage, elevated 
considerably above the body of the house. One 
small box was constructed on each side; that on the 
right hand being appropriated to the Patriarch, or 
head of the Portuguese Church, whom I have seen 
present at the performance; 2 the other was re¬ 
served for any stranger of high rank who might 
visit Portugal. 

1 A small palace in the suburbs of Lisbon.—E d. 

2 “ But of all the ecclesiastical extravagances of this reign [that of 
John V.] that which most distinguished it was the organisation of a 
Church establishment on the model of that of Rome. For this pur¬ 
pose, John, having entered ardently into the project of his clergy, ap¬ 
plied for, and succeeded in obtaining from the Court of Rome, permis¬ 
sion to found a higher ecclesiastical establishment than any hitherto 
held in the country ; and a dignitary was appointed to preside over 
the Church in Portugal, under the title of Patriarch. To this high 
office was added a Sacred College of twenty-four prelates, to whom 
was granted by royal ordinance the right of being addressed by the 
title of Excellency. ... To render the resemblance of this ecclesi¬ 
astical body to the Court of Rome still more striking, the vestures of 
the Patriarch on days of solemnity were made similar to those of the 
Pope himself, while the prelates wore the scarlet robes in imitation of 
the cardinals .”—The Marquis of Pombal\ by the Conde da Carnota, 
2d edition, 1871, pp. 11, 12 ,—Ed. 
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The circumstance which distinguished this enter¬ 
tainment from any other of the same kind which I 
ever witnessed, and which may appear so extraordi¬ 
nary as hardly to obtain credit, consisted in the total 
exclusion of women, not only from the pit, but from 
the stage, either as spectators or as actresses. No 
female could obtain admission. The reason com¬ 
monly assigned by the court for proscribing the 
whole sex from any participation in an amusement 
of which, in all other European countries, they con¬ 
stitute the principal ornament and the soul, was 
that there were no proper place for ladies. But it 
might have been answered, that nothing could be 
easier than to construct side-boxes for their recep¬ 
tion. Even this reason could not explain their 
exclusion from the stage, on which none except 
Italian castrati were ever admitted to sing or to 
perform any part. Battistini, who filled with great 
distinction the first female characters, was engaged, 
not only for his superior vocal excellence, but for 
his feminine appearance and admirable resemblance 
to a woman when he was dressed in female attire. 
So complete was the deception, that it never would 
have occurred to any uninformed person to doubt 
for an instant of his being what he personated. 
Even the ballets were all performed by men 
or boys, habited in the costume of nymphs, 
shepherdesses, and goddesses. This exclusion of 
all females, except the Queen and Princesses, ren¬ 
dered the spectacle, though otherwise magnificent 
in machinery and decorations, as well as scientific 
in point of musical execution, comparatively insipid, 
dull,, and destitute of interest or animation. Incre¬ 
dible as it may seem, the passion of jealousy con¬ 
stituted the cause of so singular a prohibition. 
The Queen of Portugal, though at this time she 
was considerably advanced towards her sixtieth 
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year, yet watched every motion of her husband 
with all the vigilant anxiety of a young woman ; 
and in order the better to secure his personal 
fidelity, she took care to remove from before his 
eyes as much as possible every temptation to 
inconstancy. The ladies-in-waiting and maids of 
honour who attended their Majesties in public, 
must have been selected for their want of all 
attractions; and they were, besides, too far ad¬ 
vanced in years to be longer capable of inspiring 
any sentiment except respect. The Portuguese 
females who accompanied Catherine of Braganza 
in 1662, when she came over to England in order 
to espouse Charles II., whose total deficiency in 
personal charms is so eloquently described in the 
“ Memoires de Grammont,” could not possibly 
exceed in that particular the attendants on Mari¬ 
anna Victoria, wife of Joseph I. 

Nor was her vigilance confined to the opera. She 
took similar precautions against any rival or intruder 
in the King’s affections whenever he went out to 
the chase. Whether the diversion was hunting, or 
shooting, or falconing, she was constantly at his side. 
No woman in Europe rode bolder or with more 
skill. Her figure almost defied the powers of de¬ 
scription on these occasions. She sat astride, as was 
the universal custom in Portugal, and wore English 
leather breeches, frequently black, over which she 
threw a petticoat which did not always conceal her 
legs. A jacket of cloth or of stuff, and a cocked 
hat, sometimes laced, at other times without orna¬ 
ment, completed the masculine singularity of her 
appearance. When, after having let loose the falcon, 
she followed him with her eye in his flight, she 
always threw the reins on her horse’s neck, allowing 
him to carry her wherever he pleased, fearless of 
accidents. She was admitted to be an excellent 
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shot, seldom missing the bird at which she fired, 
even when flying. But this diversion had nearly 
produced a most tragical result, as a few years 
before I visited Portugal she very narrowly missed 
killing the King with a ball, which actually grazed 
his temple. Few princes in modern times have had 
more hairbreadth escapes from danger or assassina¬ 
tion than Joseph I. experienced, on which subject I 
shall have occasion to say much in the course of 
these observations. 

In the year 1772, the Court of Lisbon offered 
scarcely any sources of amusement to a foreigner. 
Neither levees nor drawing-rooms Were ever held, 
except on birthdays, and on a few particular festivals. 
The King, Queen, his brother Don Pedro, his three 
daughters, and the young Prince of Beira lived all 
under the same roof, and inhabited a long wooden 
range of apartments at Belem, lower down the bank 
of the Tagus than Lisbon. The terrors and recol¬ 
lections of the earthquake of 1755 were so deeply 
impressed on their minds, that they preferred resid¬ 
ing in a wooden building, however mean in its 
fabrication or inconvenient, rather than encounter 
the perils annexed to a stone edifice. Joseph had 
never slept under a house properly so denominated 
during near seventeen years. Wherever he moved, 
either wooden barracks or tents were provided for 
his accommodation. I have seen tents pitched for 
his reception in the fields adjoining the palace of 
Maffra, while that immense and costly edifice was 
totally abandoned, neglected, and unfurnished. 
These precautions, however singular and almost 
pusillanimous they may seem, were nevertheless 
necessary in Portugal. Experience had fully de¬ 
monstrated that the most solid, massy, and well- 
constructed buildings of stone only exposed the 
inhabitant to greater and more inevitable destruction 
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in the event of an earthquake, because the resistance 
made by such materials to the undulation or shock 
produced their overthrow. On the contrary, any 
structure composed of wood, supported, like the 
barracks inhabited by the royal family, on pillars of 
the same materials, yielding to the concussion of the 
earth, rocked and waved with the convulsion, thus 
escaping its worst effects. 

No splendour or exhibition of state was main¬ 
tained by the King of Portugal, who, though he 
scarcely ever failed to attend, with the royal family, 
every week at the bull feasts and at the Italian 
Opera in Lisbon, yet was always understood to be 
present incognito. The only deviation from this 
practice took place when the court went annually, 
in time of carnival, to the palace of Salva Tierra, 
situated several leagues higher up the Tagus than 
the metropolis. The King remained there till the 
month of March, and all the foreign Ministers 
usually attended him. Hunting-parties, to which 
strangers of condition were admitted, constituted 
the occupation of the day, followed in the evening 
by an opera, like that of Belem, open gratuitously 
to all such persons as had been presented to the 
sovereign. Joseph expended no less a sum than 
about forty thousand pounds sterling annually on 
the diversion of the opera; yet he was likewise 
fond of play, and passed much time at the card- 
table. Previous to the memorable earthquake of 
1755, he was considered as temperate, drinking 
usually water at his meals ; but such was the effect 
produced on his mind, and so severe the dejection 
of spirits which he experienced after that awful 
convulsion of the planet, that it seriously affected 
his health. His physicians prescribed the use of 
wine as necessary to restore his constitution; a pre¬ 
scription which proved so agreeable to the patient, 
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that it was believed his Majesty indulged himself 
too freely in its use. At an earlier period of his 
life he was supposed to have been guilty of excesses 
of another kind, and to have given the Queen fre¬ 
quent occasion for jealousy; nor had the partiality 
of Joseph towards the sex by any means become 
extinct with the decline of years. But his attach¬ 
ments or amours were always secret, decorous, and 
conducted with a becoming regard to public opinion, 
as well as with a due attention to his domestic 
and conjugal felicity. No mistress, like Madame 
de Pompadour and Madame du Barry in France, 
under Louis XV., or Madame Chevalier at Peters¬ 
burg, under Paul I., dishonoured and disgraced the 
Court of Portugal. 

Joseph, considered in his kingly character and 
capacity, though not to be ranked among the first 
princes in vigour and ability who then reigned in 
Europe, was not deficient in qualities befitting the 
throne. If he felt his own inability to govern, he 
demonstrated no common discernment and force of 
mind in the selection of a Minister to whom he dele¬ 
gated that office. The Marquis de Pombal exer¬ 
cised, in fact, all the functions of the monarchy. He 
possessed nearly as unlimited an ascendant over 
his master as the Cardinal of Lerma 1 did over Philip 
III., or the Conde d’Olivarez 2 over Philip IV., kings 
of Spain, and was accustomed to transact public 
business with his sovereign at hours and seasons 
usually dedicated to pleasure or lost in sleep. The 
King very frequently signed papers of the greatest 
consequence after midnight, at which time the 
Marquis commonly waited on him for the purpose. 

1 Francisco de Roxas de Sandoval, Marquis de Denia, Duque de 
Lerma. In 1618 he was made a cardinal, an advancement which 
caused him to lose the favour of his sovereign. He died in 1625.— Ed. 

2 Gaspar de Guzman, third Conde d’Olivarez, Duque de San Lucar 
de Barrameda, born 6th January 1587, died 22d July 1645.^— Ed. 
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The hereditary superstition which characterised the 
House of Braganza, and in the practice- of which 
Joseph himself had been educated, which distin¬ 
guished his father John V., and which survived 
with augmented force in Joseph’s daughter, till she 
became alienated in mind, by no means existed in 
him. The seizure and expulsion of the Jesuits, a 
measure of great energy and not unaccompanied 
with danger, sufficiently manifested his superiority 
to the bigoted veneration felt for that order of men 
among the majority of his subjects. If he possessed 
no taste for the fine arts, nor evinced any passion 
for learning and polite letters, he at least extended 
protection to their professors. During the peribd 
of two-and-twenty years that he had then reigned 
since the decease of John V., a great and salutary 
change had taken place among the Portuguese in 
all the attainments of a civilised people. Establish¬ 
ments for the education of the young nobility and 
gentry had been founded which would have done 
honour to Great Britain, and which, though origi¬ 
nating with the Minister, yet could only have been 
fully accomplished by the consent of the sovereign. 

These laudable acts of government were never¬ 
theless contrasted with corresponding defects of 
administration, some of which might be justly attri¬ 
buted to the Marquis de Pombal, while others 
seemed personally to reproach the King. The 
people universally and loudly complained of oppres¬ 
sion. In the royal household mismanagement pre¬ 
vailed to such a degree that almost all the domestic 
servants and menial attendants of the court, having 
been unpaid for several years, were in the lowest 
stage of distress. The reverse had been the case 
under his predecessor, John V. Joseph’s revenues 
were commonly supposed to amount to two millions 
sterling, while the national expenditure did not 
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usually exceed a moiety of that sum. Yet the foot¬ 
men who followed the royal carriages in public were 
left almost without the means of even procuring 
sustenance. I never saw the King and Queen in 
any carriage, except a sort of caliche or chaise 
drawn by two mules of no uncommon beauty. In 
this equipage, which was nothing less than royal, 
they always attended the bull feasts. When her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Princesses, her daugh¬ 
ters, went to say mass or to perform her devotions, 
at some church in the vicinity of Lisbon, the coach 
was drawn by only a pair of horses of a very infe¬ 
rior description, and with such a set of harness as 
we should scarcely consider to be good enough 
for a hackney-coach. About forty horse-guards 
accompanied them, and they generally distri¬ 
buted some money to the populace, or rather the 
beggars, who assembled in groups at the door of 
the church. 

I went one day to look at the royal carriages 
kept at Alcantara, about a mile out of Lisbon. 
There were at least thirty, some of which had cost, 
as I was assured, two hundred thousand crusadoes, 1 
or twenty thousand pounds sterling. They were 
very magnificent, and had all been built either in 
Rome or at Paris. London had not then begun to 
supply the Continent with that article of luxury. 
Among the royal carriages I was struck with the 
coach in which John IV. made his public entry into 
the capital after recovering Portugal from the 
Spaniards. It nearly realised the descriptions given 
us of those vehicles soon after their first appearance 
or invention in the sixteenth century. The carriage 
in question had been constructed in 1641, and 
was consequently above a hundred and thirty years 

1 A Portuguese coin of 480 reis, so called from having a cross on 
the reverse. Its value is somewhat over two shillings.—E d. 
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old at the time when I saw it, and might more pro¬ 
perly be denominated a chamber on wheels than a 
coach in the modern acceptation of the term, as it 
was capable of containing ten or twelve persons 
with the utmost convenience. The sides were 
open; the windows, resembling the lattices of our 
farmhouses, divided into small panes, with case¬ 
ments for the admission of air. It was preserved 
with pious veneration, as a monument of the eman¬ 
cipation of the kingdom by the first prince of the 
House of Braganza. Henry IV. was seated in just 
such another coach when he was stabbed by Ravail- 
lac, in the year 1610, in the Rue de la Ferronerie, 
at Paris. 

Joseph had twice escaped from assassination; 
the first time in 1758, and the last only two years 
before I visited Lisbon. The former attempt, which 
occupies a memorable place among the tragical 
events of the eighteenth century, may rank with 
Damien’s attempt on Louis XV.’s life in 1755, and 
with the attack made in 1771 on Stanislaus, King of 
Poland. All the leading events of the conspiracy 
of the Duke d’Aveiro and the Marquis de Tavora 
in 1758, I have often heard recounted by contem¬ 
porary witnesses. The Duke d’Aveiro, whose 
family name was Mascarenhas, descended from Don 
George, a natural son of John II., King of Portugal, 
one of the most illustrious, wise, and enterprising 
princes who has reigned in modern ages, the con¬ 
temporary of our Henry VII. To his exertions, 
sustained by the perseverance of Vasco de Gama, 
we owe in an eminent degree the discovery of a 
passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope. 
D’Aveiro’s talents appear to have been very mode¬ 
rate, and his courage very equivocal; but his temper, 
ferocious as well as vindictive, rendered him capable 
of embracing the most flagitious measures for the 
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gratification of his revenge. 1 The King of Portu¬ 
gal’s escape, which was altogether fortuitous, re¬ 
sulted from the presence of mind manifested by 
the coachman who drove the royal carriage. This 
man, finding that several shots or balls had passed 
through it behind, and not doubting that Joseph 
was wounded, instead of proceeding forward, im¬ 
mediately turned round his mules and took the road 
that led to the house of the King’s surgeon. By 
this sudden and unexpected manoeuvre Joseph 
avoided falling into the hands of four other armed 
parties of conspirators, who were posted at different 
places where it was known he must pass in his way 
to the palace. 

The old Marchioness of Tavora formed the soul 
of this sanguinary enterprise, which condueetd the 
principal persons engaged in it to a cruel and 
ignominious death; revenge, heightened by personal 
enmity towards the King and the first Minister, who 
had refused to raise the Marquis of Tavora to the 
dignity of a duke, rather than any well-ascertained 
intention or expectation of subverting the govern¬ 
ment andj dethroning the Braganza family, seems 
to have stimulated the conspirators to so atrocious 
an undertaking. Precisely similar motives impelled 
the late Duke of Orleans to produce those commo¬ 
tions which eventually overturned the French throne 
and led to the horrors of the Revolution. It was 
not, in the first instance, ambition or the hope of 
reigning, so much as personal hatred and revenge. 
The late Duke of Dorset, who, from the situation 
that he occupied during several years as ambassa¬ 
dor to the Court of Versailles, had opportunities of 
obtaining the most authentic information, has many 

1 When the Duke was arrested his papers were seized, and among 
them was found this sentence — (i To destroy the authority of King 
Sebastian [Pombal] we must annihilate that of King Joseph."—E d. 
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times assured me of this fact. He knew it from 
Marie Antoinette herself. She constituted the 
principal object of the Duke of Orleans’ detesta¬ 
tion, whose malignity was not so much levelled 
against Louis XVI. as against the Queen. That 
princess had given him many causes of aversion, 
one of which consisted in endeavouring successfully 
to prevent the marriage of his daughter, Made¬ 
moiselle d’Orleans, with the Duke d’Angouleme. 
Marie Antoinette naturally wished to unite her 
own daughter in marriage with the young prince, 1 
as she thereby secured to her the succession to the 
throne of France in case Louis XVI, should not 
leave behind him any son. The Duke of Dorset 
told me, that, as early as 1786 or 1787, the Queen 
had said to him, on her seeing the Duke of Orleans 
at Versailles, “ Monsieur le Due, regardez cette 
homme la. II me ddteste, et il a jure ma perte. Je 
la vois dans ses yeux, toutes les fois qu’il me fixe. 
II ne sera jamais content,, jusqu’a ce qu’il me voit 
etendue morte a ses pieds.” He lived in fact to 
witness her tragical end, blit he survived her only 
a very short time. I return from this digression 
to the Portuguese conspirators. They executed 
their attempt like men' destitute of courage; for 
if the first band, who intercepted the King on his 
return from Belem, had fired into the carriage as 
he advanced, instead of waiting, as they did, till he 
had passed, before they discharged their pieces, he 
must have fallen. The ball with which he was 
wounded passed between his side and his arm, 
tearing the flesh of both, but without inflicting any 
severe wound. 

The consternation excited by the attempt 

1 Marie Thdr&se Charlotte, daughter of Louis XVI., born 19th 
December 1778, exchanged for French prisoners in Austria, 26th 
December 1795, married to her cousin the Due d’Angoul6me, 10th 
June 1799, died 19th October 1851 .—Ed, 
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became augmented by the obscurity in which it was 
enveloped, the court remaining for some weeks in 
total ignorance of the authors of the conspiracy, 
as the conspirators did, on the other hand, in equal 
uncertainty respecting the nature and consequences 
of the King’s wounds. It is a fact that the Duke 
d’Aveiroand the Marquis of Tavora repaired almost 
daily to the King’s apartment to make their inquiries 
in person after his health, expressing the utmost 
abhorrence of the treason. They were even admitted 
to his presence, but in a chamber intentionally 
kept so dark as to render it impossible for them 
to ascertain the probability of his recovery. Mean¬ 
while the vigilance of the Marquis de Pombal, 
aided, as is said, by some imprudent expressions of 
the Duke d’Aveiro, enabled the Minister to trace, 
and to ascertain, the guilt of the conspirators. They 
were then arrested and brought to trial. The 
Duke d’Aveiro, the Marquis of Tavora, and his two 
sons, expired on the wheel; 1 while the old Mar¬ 
chioness, who, in consideration of her sex, was 
sentenced to be beheaded, ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step, betrayed neither fear nor contrition, 
and laid down her head on the block as she would 
have done on a pillow. 

Haughty and imperious in her character, she was 
restrained by no considerations of pity or of hu¬ 
manity when her vengeance, her ambition, or her 
interest impelled her. The meetings of the con¬ 
spirators were frequently held in a summer-house , 
situate in the garden of the Marquis of Tavora’s 
palace at Lisbon, with which it was connected by a 
long wooden gallery. It happened that a young 
Portuguese lady of noble extraction, but of reduced 

1 Luiz Bernardo and Jose Maria de Tavora. Several others 
among the conspirators were executed. The title of Tavora was 
abolished, and a river bearing that name was ordered from thence¬ 
forward to be called the “ River of Death.”—E d. 
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circumstances, who lived in the Marchioness’s family 
as her companion, surprised at observing lights one 
evening in this summer-house, and altogether with¬ 
out suspicion of the cause, was attracted by curiosity 
to approach the place. As she advanced along the 
gallery that led to it, she heard voices in earnest 
conversation, and on coming nearer soon distin¬ 
guished that of the Marchioness, who seemed to be 
animated by some extraordinary cause to a pitch of 
uncommon violence. She listened during a few 
seconds, and then, apprehensive of being discovered 
in such a situation, she was about to return from 
whence she came, when the door suddenly opening, 
the Marchioness herself appeared. Their surprise 
was mutual, and the latter demanded, with much 
agitation, what cause had brought her to that place. 
She answered that her astonishment at observing 
lights in the summer-house had led her to ascertain 
the reason. “You have, then, no doubt,” said the 
Marchioness, “overheard our conversation ?” The 
young lady protested that she was perfectly ignorant 
of any part of it, adding that as soon as she dis¬ 
tinguished the Marchioness’s voice, her respect led 
her to return to the palace, which she was about to 
do at the moment when the door opened. But the 
Marchioness, who had too much at stake to be so 
easily satisfied or deceived, assuming a tranquil air, 
and affecting to repose a confidence in her, “ The 
Marquis and I,” rejoined she, “have had a serious 
and a violent quarrel, during the course of which he 
had the rudeness to contradict me in the most in¬ 
sulting manner, and he even carried his audacity 
to such a point as to give me. the lie. I burst out 
of the room, unable to restrain my indignation, and 
no longer mistress of my emotions. Did you not 
hear him give me the lie at the time I opened the 
door ? ” “I did, madam,” imprudently replied the’ 
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unfortunate lady. Aware from that instant that the 
nature of their meeting and of the subjects agitated 
at it was now in some measure discovered, she in¬ 
stantly determined to prevent the possibility of its 
being further divulged. Next morning the body 
of the unhappy listener was found in one of the 
streets of Lisbon wrapt in a sheet, scarcely cold, 
and the blood still oozing from various wounds 
inflicted on her with a dagger. It was universally 
believed at the time that she had been put to 
death by secret directions issued from the palace of 
Tavora; but the power of that great family, and the 
frequency of similar spectacles in the Portuguese 
capital, silenced all judicial inquiry into the causes 
of her tragical end. The Marchioness expiated her 
crime on the scaffold. Her daughter-in-law, the 
young Marchioness of Tavora, alone, who was 
daughter to the Duke d’Aveiro, exempted from the 
general destruction of her family, either on account 
of her presumed innocence, or, as was pretended by 
others, from motives of private partiality on the part 
of the King, was immured in a convent. 1 She was, 
I believe, still living in 1772 under confinement. 

The second attempt made on Joseph’s life arose 
from the irritated feelings of a poor Portuguese 
peasant. This man, driven to despair by the con¬ 
duct of the King’s domestics, who had forcibly 
seized on his carts and cattle, rushed furiously on 
his Majesty as he was going out to hunt, and aimed 
a blow with a long pole at his head, which narrowly 
missed him. It happened at the palace of Villa 
Viciosa, the ancient patrimonial residence of the 
Dukes of Braganza, where the King used sometimes 

1 The belief that the conspiracy originated in the disgust felt by 
her relations at her intimacy with the King is mentioned in a despatch 
from the English Minister (Mr. Hay), containing particulars for the 
information of George II. See The Marquis of Pombal by the 
Conde da Camota, 1871, p. 117 .—Ed. 
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to repair for a short time. The peasant was not 
executed, but still remained, as rumour asserted, in 
a dungeon at Belem when I was in Portugal. Two 
such attacks, though of very opposite kinds, had 
rendered Joseph timid, and induced him to take 
many precautions for his preservation against simi¬ 
lar efforts of private vengeance or treason. Even 
at the Italian Opera in Lisbon, which he scarcely 
ever failed to attend, yet when he went, as was his 
custom, between the acts, from the royal box in 
front of the stage to a side-box from which he 
viewed the ballets, he always passed through a 
close passage well secured, constructed on purpose, 
with a view to protect his person from any act of 
violence. 

Marianna Victoria, Queen of Portugal and wife 
of Joseph, was a daughter of Philip V., King of 
Spain, by Elizabeth Farnese, his second wife, sole 
representative and heiress of that celebrated family, 
herself a woman of no ordinary energy of character. 
The Princess had been betrothed when a child to 
Louis XV. She was even sent to France, and 
remained in that country during several years; but 
on the death of the Regent Duke of Orleans in 
December 1723, when the government fell into the 
hands of the Duke de Bourbon, one of the first acts 
of his administration was to dissolve the unfinished 
marriage and to send the Princess back to Madrid. 
In the year 1729, at the age of eleven, she was 
carried by her father, Philip, to Badajoz, and there 
married to Joseph, then hereditary Prince of Portu¬ 
gal, who himself had not attained his fourteenth 
year. The nuptials were immediately solemnised, 
the bride and bridegroom being put into the same 
bed together, in presence of the great officers of 
the court; but it was near six years afterwards, 
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in December 1734> she brought into the world a 
daughter, subsequently Queen of Portugal. 1 

Marianna Victoria was said to have been very 
agreeable in her person when young, but in 1772 
no traces remained of that beauty. Her figure was 
short and thick, her face red, her nose large, and 
her manner destitute of softness or elegance. There 
was, indeed, nothing feminine in her appearance 
or demeanour. Nevertheless her eyes, which were 
dark, lively, and piercing, retained their original 
lustre. She wore a profusion of rouge; her neck 
and shoulders, whether at church, at the opera, or 
at a bull feast, being always bare; and she seemed 
to be not only in possession of health, but capable 
of supporting the roughest exercise or most severe 
fatigue. Her arms were brown and sunburnt from 
her perpetually following the chase. Those persons 
who knew her Majesty well always assured me 
that she neither wanted spirit nor ability, though 
she never attempted to possess power, nor had ever 
attained any political influence. All her anxiety 
seemed to be confined to the person of her royal 
partner, and did not extend to the guidance of state 
affairs. If any opinion might be formed of her 
religion from her behaviour at mass, she was as¬ 
suredly no bigot. I was accustomed • to frequent, 
from motives of curiosity, the Church of the Neces- 
sidadas, and that of St. Francisco da Paola, where 
she constantly attended, with the Princesses, her 
daughters; and I may truly assert, that I never saw 
any woman who manifested less attention while at 
her devotions. 

Of a different character from her mother in that 
respect was the Princess of Brazil, Maria, eldest of 
the three daughters of Joseph, and presumptive 

1 Maria Francis Isabella, who died insane in the Brazils in the year 
1816 .—Ed. 
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heiress to the crown of Portugal. In her , a gloomy 
and severe spirit of superstition formed the pre¬ 
dominant feature. Her mind was said to be deeply 
impressed with the tragical catastrophe of the Duke 
d’Aveiro and his associates, whose fate she was 
believed to lament, as. having been unmerited or 
unjust. To her reflections upon those terrible 
executions, heightened by the remonstrances or 
reproaches of her confessor, has been indeed gene¬ 
rally attributed the subsequent alienation of her 
understanding. In her person she was taller than 
either of her sisters, as well as more slender; of a 
pale and wan complexion, that seemed to indicate 
melancholy; her features prominent, strong, and 
altogether destitute of any attractions. In all the 
duties and departments of private life she was 
exemplary. Married to her uncle, only brother to 
the King, they exhibited a model of nuptial felicity. 
The union, however repugnant it may be to our 
modes of thinking, and in some measure contrary 
to nature, yet had been fruitful. They had then 
two sons and a daughter living. The desire of 
preventing any possibility of a disputed succession 
between the collateral male heir to the throne and 
the female in direct descent dictated this species of 
incestuous marriage, which, whatever sanction it 
may derive from antiquity among the Ptolemies or 
the Seleucidae, and even among the Caesars, can 
plead no parallel among the other royal houses of 
modern Europe. It forms not the least singular 
circumstance of the transaction, that so far from 
any compulsion having been used to accomplish it, 
the Princess, from her early youth entertained a 
strong partiality towards Don Pedro, her future 
husband. She was near thirty-eight years old when 
I visited Portugal. 1 

1 Queen Maria married her uncle, who reigned jointly with her as 
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All the talents of the female part of the Braganza 
family were said to be concentrated in Donna Maria 
Anna, second of Joseph’s daughters. Shorter and 
thicker than the Princess of Brazil, she was more 
agreeable in her countenance; possessing a ruddy 
complexion, as well as a more animated expression 
of features. Her mind was likewise expanded and 
her understanding cultivated by polite knowledge. 
Many of her hours were dedicated to reading, and 
she was regarded as superior to bigotry. In addi¬ 
tion to these solid endowments, she joined great 
taste and skill in music with a fine voice. Though 
the most accomplished of the three sisters, she was 
nevertheless doomed to remain unmarried in her 
father’s court, having attained in 1772 her thirty- 
sixth year. Nature had been in some respects 
more bountiful to the third princess, Donna Maria 
Benedicta, who was likewise considerably younger, 
being only six-and-twenty years old at this time. 
Though low in stature, clumsy, and much inclined 
to embonpoint, her face was very handsome; her 
eyes dark and eloquent, her complexion fair, the 
contour of her countenance rather round than oval, 
and her features small as well as delicate. But she 
was not considered to possess the superiority of 
mind that distinguished Maria Anna. About seven 
years before the time of which I speak, a treaty of 
marriage had been set on foot between this princess 
and the Emperor Joseph II., then recently become 
a widower by the death of his first wife, a daughter 

Pedro III. from 1777 to 1786. From 1786 to 1792 she reigned alone, 
but in this latter year she fell into a miserable state of idiocy, and a 
Regency was formed, with her son John as Regent. It is said that 
Dr. Willis was sent for to Lisbon to attend her. She was accustomed 
whenever any stranger approached her to begin screaming most 
violently. The doctor, aware of this, the moment he came into her 
presence, uttered such frightful screams as quite quieted her, but he 
could do nothing towards her cure. On the death of Maria in 1816, 
her son came to the throne as John VI.—Ed. 
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of Don Philip, Duke of Parma. The negotiation 
proceeded so far that preparations were made for 
transporting her from Lisbon to Flanders, on her 
way to Vienna, and a ship, constructed for the 
purpose in the Brazils, magnificently decorated, lay 
ready in the Tagus. But the intrigues and exer¬ 
tions of the old Queen Dowager of Spain, mother 
of Charles III., and grandmother of the Princess 
herself, who was incensed at the endeavours of the 
Marquis de Pombal to assume the exclusive merit 
of this alliance, finally prevented its completion. 

I have been assured at Vienna, that the pretext 
used to indispose the Austrian court from accom¬ 
plishing the projected nuptials was the representa¬ 
tion made of the improbability of Maria Benedicta 
producing children, on account of her tendency to 
become corpulent. Incredible and unnatural as 
the fact may seem, she was married, several years 
afterwards, in 1777, when turned of thirty years of 
age, to her own nephew, her sister’s son, the young 
Prince of Beyra, eventual heir to the throne of Por¬ 
tugal. The ceremony was performed in Joseph’s 
apartments as he lay expiring; and they lived 
together many years, but never had issue. There 
seems to have been no rational excuse or adequate 
motive assigned for this second union in the same 
family, which impresses with a degree of horror, or 
at least of disgust, and was in itself the more re¬ 
markable, as the Portuguese women of condition 
seldom bear children if not married before twenty- 
eight or thirty years of age. Catherine of Portugal, 
daughter of John IV., who was the wife of our 
Charles II., and who espoused him at an earlier age, 
I believe when about twenty-four, never brought 
him any issue, male or female; but Burnet says, 
that the King himself told him (Dr. Burnet) that 
“she had been with child.” She even once mis- 
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carried, when considerably advanced in her preg¬ 
nancy, if we may believe the same historical 
authority ; but, as it is asserted (I think by Dr. 
Lucas, in his “ History of England”) that Charles 
had fifty-three natural children, by different mis¬ 
tresses, in the course of his life, we must suppose 
that his failure of legitimate issue originated on the 
side of his queen. Some excuse may be suggested 
for the marriage of the eldest daughter of Joseph 
with his brother, Don Pedro, where no direct male 
issue existed to inherit the crown; but it was re¬ 
served for the family of Braganza thus to exhibit 
to mankind, in the eighteenth century, the extraor¬ 
dinary spectacle of a youth of fifteen espousing his 
own aunt at thirty. From such a matrimonial con¬ 
nection it can neither excite surprise nor regret 
that there should have been no descendants. 

The Prince of Beyra himself, eldest son of the 
Princess of Brazil and of Don Pedro, was then the 
Marcellus of Portugal, towards whom all eyes were 
turned, and from whose future auspicious govern¬ 
ment political miracles were fondly anticipated. It 
may excite the more surprise that such expectations 
should have been entertained, when I add that in 
1772 he had only completed the eleventh year of 
his age. I have seen him many times, as he never 
failed to attend the royal family in public, at the 
bull feasts, at church, and everywhere except at the 
Italian Opera, a diversion for which he manifested a 
decided aversion. He was tall and manly for his 
age, though his face was pale and delicate, and he 
appeared to have a weak or defective sight. His 
features and his expression of countenance indi¬ 
cated intelligence. The stories of his capacity and 
dawning expansion of mind had obtained universal 
credit. Some instances of the goodness of his dis¬ 
position and the liberality of his, temper I have 
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heard which seemed to be entitled to belief; but no 
inference as to his future character could be safely 
drawn from these tales. J oseph, during the reign of 
his father, had excited similar expectations, which he 
by no means fulfilled after he ascended the throne. 
His grandson, who was likewise named Joseph, 
died at about twenty-seven years of age in 1788, of 
the small-pox, which the bigoted prejudices and 
ignorance of his mother had prevented her from 
giving him by inoculation ; leaving, as I before 
observed, no issue by his aunt, to whom he had 
been married during several years. 

With Don Pedro, father and great-uncle to the 
Prince of Beyra, I shall conclude my remarks on 
the royal house of Portugal. He was several years 
younger than the King ; not inclined, like Joseph, 
to corpulency; of a sallow complexion; equally 
destitute in his person, as in his manners, of 
elegance of grace, and no way distinguished by 
natural endowments of any kind. He excelled in 
no exercises of the body, and possessed in his 
features no expression of intellect. His faculties 
were, indeed, very contracted, and altogether unfit 
for the conduct of public affairs. Possessing neither 
political power nor influence, he could only be con¬ 
sidered as a fixture of the court; and never was any 
prince a more perfect cypher. He enjoyed no com¬ 
mand, military or civil; not even a separate estab¬ 
lishment or household. When the King hunted, 
Don Pedro accompanied him, as he equally did to 
the opera or to mass, never absenting himself except 
on account of indisposition. He had constructed a 
palace at Cayluze, about six English miles from 
Lisbon; but Don Pedro never resided there, though 
he frequently attended his brother to the chase, com¬ 
monly alighting for a few minutes in order to hear 
mass at Cayluze. Those who knew him intimately 
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assured me that he was of a devout, friendly, and 
benevolent disposition. On Joseph’s decease, in 
February 1777, when his consort became queen in 
her own right, he was made King-matrimonial, by 
the name of Don Pedro III., as Henry, Lord Darn- 
ley, became in Scotland on his marriage with Mary 
* Stuart. He survived his elder brother above nine 
years, dying in May 1786. 

The public entertainment or exhibition which 
then distinguished Lisbon from all other capitals of 
Europe was the celebration of bull feasts. They 
were held every Sunday during the summer and 
autumn. I have been present at many of them. 
However barbarous in some respects the diversion 
might justly be esteemed, it is the only spectacle 
that I ever witnessed which could be said to realise 
the amphitheatrical games of ancient Rome, ex¬ 
hibited in the circus. They were already extinct 
in Spain, where Charles III. had abolished them 
on his ascending the throne in 1759. 1 Joseph and 
the Queen his wife, on the contrary, nourished a 
decided passion for these games of Moresco origin, 
which they never failed to attend, unless prevented 
by illness. I have seen the King present there, 
though one of his eyes was swelled and bandaged, 
caused by the effect of a spark that had flown into 
it from the flint of his fowling-piece when firing it 
at the chase. Those persons who have formed their 
ideas of bull feasts from the entertaining descrip¬ 
tions of the Countess d’Aulnoi, 2 which she has en¬ 
livened by amorous as well as by tragical adventures, 


1 They were, however, revived there soon afterwards ; and on one 
occasion Nelson expressed the disgust with which he had witnessed 
a bull-fight at Cadiz.—E d; 

2 Marie Catherine Jumelle de Berneville, Comtesse d’Aunoy 
(or Aulnoy), died in 1705. Her “ Mdmoires de la Cour d’Espagne” 
were published in 1690, and her “Mdmoires Historiques” in 1692. 
She is best known by her collection of Fairy Tales.— Ed. 
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and which were written at Madrid under the reign 
of Charles II., last prince of the Austrian line, in 
1679 and 1680, would have esteemed the diversion 
tame as it was exhibited at Lisbon in presence of 
J oseph. Yet it was not altogether divested of some¬ 
thing- that reminded me of the tournaments and exer- 
cises of chivalry with which our imaginations are so 
warmly impressed in youth. The Portuguese bull 
feasts were celebrated in a large wooden amphithe¬ 
atre, capable of containing many thousand persons, 
surrounded with benches below to a considerable 
height, which were surrounded by tiers of boxes. 
The arena was ample and spacious. When the 
champion who was about to engage the bull, gaily 
dressed, mounted on a spirited horse, his spear in 
his hand, appeared upon the ground, the effect of 
the spectacle is not easy to describe in adequate 
terms. From sixteen to twenty bulls were regu¬ 
larly sacrificed every Sunday ; and though circular 
pieces of leather were fastened on their horns in 
order to prevent their ripping 'up or mortally 
wounding the combatants, yet I have witnessed 
many very severe and several nearly fatal accidents. 
Prodigious dexterity and vigour were displayed by 
some of the horsemen, particularly by a Castilian, 
whom I have often seen drive his spear at the first 
thrust direct into the bull’s heart, when the animal 
was running furiously at him. The amphitheatre 
then rang with applauses. 

It frequently happened that the bulls wanted 
spirit or inclination for the contest. In those 
cases, the spectacle became rather a butchery 
than a combat or an amusement; but some of 
them would not have disgraced a Roman amphi¬ 
theatre, if (as I have been assured was customary 
a century earlier) their horns, instead of being 
blunted or covered, had been filed and sharpened 
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to a point. Several of the men who fought on 
foot exhibited extraordinary agility and coolness 
in eluding the rage of the incensed animal; but 
it must be remembered that they were commonly 
six or seven combined, all armed with long spears. 
I have seen women engage the bull, ride up and 
wound him. Two in particular, who were dan- 
cerinas , or posture-girls, one a Venetian, the other 
a Spaniard, habited as men, and sitting astride, 
possessed great firmness, and excited general ad¬ 
miration. Sometimes the bulls were furnished by 
the court. I have beheld twenty killed in the 
course of three hours, eight of which were given 
by the King, as many more by Don Pedro, his 
brother, two by the Duke de Cadaval, and tw© 
by the Patriarch of Lisbon. After having wit¬ 
nessed several of these exhibitions, I confess that 
I became disgusted with them. The most in¬ 
teresting part of the spectacle consisted in the 
assemblage of spectators, particularly ladies, who 
filled the boxes. Even the seats in the pit were 
generally crowded with females. The Queen and 
her three daughters never failed to attend in the 
royal box, though they were considered to be 
there incognito. However barbarous the diver¬ 
sion must be regarded, it always reminded me of 
Milton’s description of the entertainments— 

“ Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold; 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize.” 

As soon as the bull feast ended, which was 
commonly about six o’clock, the King, Queen, and 
royal family immediately repaired to the Italian 
Opera, which was situate in the same quarter of 
Lisbon. Such was the invariable usage or etiquette 
every Sunday. There, as at the bull feast, though 
seated in the front of the theatre, they were sup- 
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posed to preserve their incognito. Joseph’s dress 
on these occasions was always a full-trimmed suit 
of silk or of cloth, either quite plain or embroidered 
with white silk; the sumptuary laws of Portugal 
prohibiting embroidery of gold or silver. He wore 
a flowing tie-wig, as we see George II. repre¬ 
sented in all his portraits ; and the Portuguese 
Order of Christ across his breast. The Queen 
and Princesses were covered with diamonds, in 
particular, the Princess of Brazil; but the Queen 
alone wore rouge, from the use of which her daughters 
abstained. During the course of the performance 
his Majesty never failed to go round to his private 
box, close to the stage, in order to view the ballets, 
after each of which he returned to the royal 
family. On these little excursions, which he 
always seemed to enjoy, and during which he 
generally made the best use of his time with his 
opera-glass in contemplating the female part of 
the audience who filled the side boxes, several 
noblemen accompanied him. The Count de Prado 
alone possessed the privilege of being seated when 
attending the sovereign, a mark of distinguished 
predilection. To him Joseph appeared to com¬ 
municate all his confidential discourse, while the 
other individuals in attendance remained standing 
behind him. Even the Duke de Cadaval, though 
the sole person of that high rank in the kingdom 
of Portugal {there being no other since the ex¬ 
tinction of the Dukedom of Aveiro), was never 
permitted to sit down in company with the King. 
After the Count de Prado, the two Counts of 
Cantineida and of Arcos, sons of the Marquis de 
Marialva, whose name always brought Gil Bias 
before my imagination, enjoyed, in 1772, the 
highest place in Joseph’s personal favour. The 
Count de Cantineida was the only nobleman in 
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the kingdom allow'd by a special grace of the 
crown to driveyih a coach and six, with which 
equipage the Kfng himself had presented him. 

The memorable earthquake of the ist of No¬ 
vember 17/3 had impressed on almost every part 
of Lisbon the most awful traces of its existence 
and ravages at the time when I visited that 
capital. Many edifices still remained exactly in 
the condition that they were left by it, presenting 
such scenes of devastation and destruction as 
would have been vainly sought for elsewhere in 
any part of Europe. Among them, the ancient 
palace of the Dukes of Braganza, which was built 
on a commanding eminence in the centre of the 
metropolis, and the Cathedral of Lisbon, stood 
conspicuous. Both these majestic structures hourly 
threatened to crush the tenant or the devotee who 
ventured to enter them. Yet the former pile was 
inhabited by various families or individuals, who, 
pressed by necessity, sought shelter under the 
tottering roof; and superstition or devotion had 
consecrated chapels in the latter, amidst the ruins 
of altars and domes, where masses were daily 
celebrated. I was led to visit the cathedral by 
the hope of finding the tomb of Camoens, the 
celebrated Portuguese poet, whose body, as I had 
been assured, was there interred. But I could 
discover no proofs of any such interment, though I 
made every inquiry ; and I have reason to believe, 
after all the researches in my power, that as he un¬ 
questionably expired in a public hospital of a disease 
which, from its contagious nature, resembled the 
plague, he was thrown into a common grave, with 
a number of other dead' bodies. It is certain that 
no monument was ever erected to his memory. 1 

1 In 1598 D. Gongalo Continho marked the place of his burial 
with a marble slab bearing an appropriate inscription. All traces of 
the memorial were lost during the great earthquake.— Ed. 
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A striking and a melancholy conformity exists 
between the destiny of the two most illustrious men 
of genius whom Spain and Portugal have produced 
in modern ages—I mean Cervantes and Camoens— 
a conformity which reflects no honour on those 
countries, nor on the sovereigns and ministers who 
thus abandoned them to the rigors of adversity. 
Both served on expeditions undertaken against 
the Mahometans in the capacity of private soldiers, 
and both were wounded. Camoens lost an' eye 
before the town of Ceuta in Morocco, and Cer¬ 
vantes lost his left hand at the celebrated naval 
battle of Lepanto, gained by Don John of Austria 
in 1571 over the Turks. Each of them underwent 
captivity, shipwreck, and all the calamities of ad-, 
verse fortune. Returning to their native country, 
both were admired and deserted. John III. and 
Sebastian, kings of Portugal, seem to have done as 
little to ameliorate the condition of Camoens as 
Philip II. and III., the sovereigns of Spain, did for 
Cervantes. Each of them attained to an advanced 
age, amidst the pressure of diseases, penury, and 
privations. Camoens breathed his last at Lisbon in 
1579, at about sixty-two years of age, in a hospital, 
reproaching his countrymen, as is asserted, for their 
cruel neglect. Cervantes extenuated by the pro¬ 
gress of a dropsy, which was rendered more severe 
by want, preserved his constitutional gaiety of dis¬ 
position down to the last moments of his existence, 
expired at the age of sixty-nine, it may be almost 
said with the pen in his hand, and seemed to 
triumph over dissolution by the elasticity and 
energy of his mind. He died at Madrid in 1616, 
a year memorable in the annals of genius, as it like¬ 
wise deprived the world of Shakespeare. The 
author of the “Lusiad” and the writer of “Don 
Quixote ” were both thrown into the ground with- 
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out even the decencies of an ordinary funeral; nor 
can the spot where either of their remains are 
deposited' be even ascertained at the present time. 
It is impossible to consider these facts without 
emotions of mingled concern and indignation. Yet 
Dante, Tasso, and Galileo, among the Italians, 
Spenser, Otway, and Chatterton, among us, appear 
to have experienced scarcely a milder fate. 

If I could not discover the place of Camoens’ 
interment, I at least found out the grave and tomb¬ 
stone of the author of “Tom Jones.’' Fielding, 
who terminated his life at Lisbon in 1754 of a 
complication of disorders, at little more than forty- 
seven years of age, lies buried in the cemetery 
appropriated to the English factory. I visited his 
grave, which was already nearly concealed by 
weeds and nettles. Though he did not suffer the 
extremity of distress under which Camoens and 
Cervantes terminated their lives, yet his extrava¬ 
gance, a quality so commonly characteristic of men 
distinguished by talents, embittered the evening of 
his days. Fielding, Richardson, and Le Sage 
seem to have attained the highest eminence in that 
seductive species of writing, unknown to antiquity, 
which we denominate novels. Crebillon, Mari¬ 
vaux, and Smollett only occupy the second place. 
Voltaire and Rousseau, however beautiful may be 
their compositions in this line, are rather satirical 
or philosophical moralists than writers of novels. 
“ Don Quixote ” is a work suigeneris, and not amen¬ 
able to ordinary rules. “ Gil Bias ” seems to stand 
alone, and will probably be read with avidity in every 
age and every country. The scene indeed lies in 
Spain and the characters are Spaniards, but the 
manners are universal, and true to nature equally 
in Madrid, in Paris, or in London. Richardson 1 

1 Still when Richardson was publishing his novels, the French were 
even greater admirers of his genius than his own countrymen.—E d. 
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and Fielding are more national, and cannot be read 
with the same delight on the banks of the Seine or 
of the Tiber as on those of the Thames, though 
the former writer transports us to Bologna in his 
“Sir Charles Grandison.” Fielding never attempts 
to carry us out of England, and his actors are all 
aborigines. Foreigners neither can taste his works, 
nor will he ever attain to the fame of Richardson 
beyond the limits of his own country. “ Clemen¬ 
tina ” and “ Clarissa ’’ will penetrate where “ Sophia 
Western” and “Parson Adams” never can be 
known or appreciated. “Joseph Andrews” and 
“ Amelia ” may be considered, in point of composi¬ 
tion, to Fielding what “ Pamela ” is to Richardson. 1 

The late Alderman Cadell, 2 who was one of 
the most intelligent, honourable, and superior men 
of his profession, told me that his predecessor, 
Millar, 3 the bookseller, bought Fielding’s “Amelia” 
of the author, giving him for the copyright 
£ 800, a great sum at that time. After making 
the purchase, Millar showed the manuscript to Sir, 
Andrew Mitchell, who subsequently filled the post 
of British envoy at Berlin, 4 requesting to have 
his opinion of the work. Sir Andrew observed 
to him that it bore the indelible marks of Fielding’s 
genius, and was a fine performance, but neverthe¬ 
less far beneath “ Tom Jones,” finally advising him 
to get rid of it as soon as he could. Millar did not 
neglect the counsel, though he was too able a man 

1 “ So different it is to paint mere manners or to depict general 
nature ; but Johnson said that Fielding gave us the husk of life in his 
books, while Richardson picked out the kernel.”—P, The criticism of 
to-day as to the rival novelists would be very different.—E d. 

2 Thomas Cadell succeeded to Millar’s business in 1767; elected 
Alderman of Walbrook Ward in 1798, died 25th October 1800 .—Ed. 

3 Andrew Millar, died June 8, 1768. Johnson said of him, “ Sir, I 
respect Millar; he has raised the price of literature.”— Ed. 

4 Sir Andrew Mitchell, K.B., Minister at Berlin and member for 
the Elgin Burghs.—E d. 
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to divulge the opinion delivered by his friend. On 
the contrary, at the first sale which he made to the 
trade, he said, “ Gentlemen, I have several works 
to put up, for which I shall be glad if you will bid ; 
but as to ‘ Amelia,’ every copy is already bespoke.” 
This manoeuvre had its effect. The booksellers 
were anxious to get their names put down for copies 
of it, and the edition, though very large, was imme¬ 
diately sold. 

All the most interesting particulars of the earth¬ 
quake of 1755 have been recounted to me by many 
of those persons who shared in and survived the 
horrors of that calamitous day, on which nearly forty 
thousand persons were believed to have perished. 1 
They agreed that if it had taken place in the middle 
of the night, when the fires were in general extin¬ 
guished, and when the darkness would have pre¬ 
vented the greater part of the inhabitants from 
quitting their houses before daybreak, not a fourth 
part of the lives would have been lost, nor destruc¬ 
tion have followed. Prodigious numbers were 
swept off from the quays by the sudden rise of the 
Tagus, and the conflagration which succeeded the 
earthquake spread even greater devastation than 
did that convulsion of nature. The first shock, 
which came on about forty minutes after nine in the 
morning, seemed to be horizontal in its direction or 
movement, but the second shock was perpendicular 
or vertical, throwing up the pavement of the streets 
to the height of forty and fifty feet into the air. 
Near an hour intervened between the two concus¬ 
sions. The King, Queen, and royal family, by good 
fortune, were not at the palace in Lisbon, but at 
Belem, which stands near two miles lower down, on 

1 The total number of those who perished, including those who 
were burned or were afterwards crushed to death whilst digging in 
the ruins, was set down at more than 60,000 .—Ed. 
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the same side of the river. As the apartments 
which they inhabited were all built on the ground, 
his Majesty leaped out of the window of his 
chamber into the garden on first perceiving the 
shock; 1 while the three princesses, his daughters, 
who were either not yet risen or not dressed, fol¬ 
lowed him, wrapped in the bedclothes. Lisbon has, 
in all ages, been subject to the visitation and ravages 
of earthquakes. History commemorates several 
during the last six centuries, which have succes¬ 
sively laid that capital in ruins and buried or en¬ 
gulfed a large part of the population.' The most 
destructive earthquake known in modern times 
previous to the year 1755 happened in February 
1522, soon after the decease of Emanuel, in the 
first year of the reign of his son, John III. The 
concussions of the earth then lasted during eight 
days, but do not appear to have produced a con¬ 
flagration as ruinous or extensive as that which took 
place under Joseph, though more than fifteen hun¬ 
dred houses, besides churches, palaces, and public 
edifices 4 of every kind, were destroyed. Thirty 
thousand persons perished in Lisbon alone, while 
Santarem, Almerin, and many other places were 
swallowed up, together with their inhabitants. John 
III., his queen, and the royal family, were compelled 
to encamp in the fields under tents, just as Joseph 
did in November 1755. Great as these convul¬ 
sions of nature were, they may nevertheless be 
esteemed slight, both in their extent and in their 
effects, if compared with those which desolated 
Calabria in more recent periods, as late as the year 

i;83 - 2 

1 It is said that when the King cried out in horror, u What is to be 
done to meet this infliction of Providence ?” Pombal calmly replied, 

Bury the dead, feed the living. 53 —Ed. 

2 Messina and other towns in Italy and Sicily were overthrown by 
earthquake on 5th February 1783 .—Ed. 
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_ It is evident that the earthquake of 1755 ran in a 
kind of vein, principally ravaging a circle or space 
of about four to five miles, which was reduced to 
a state of desolation by the fire that followed it. 
The Alfama, or ancient Moorish city, situated higher 
up the river, as well as the suburb of Belem, ex¬ 
tending lower down the Tagus, though both may 
be said to form a part of Lisbon, nearly as Wapping 
and Westminster constitute portions of London, 
received comparatively little injury. The principal 
edifices, and even the houses in both, remained, if 
not unshaken, yet undemolished. In 1772, rather 
more than half the space originally laid waste by 
the earthquake and fire had been already rebuilt. 
Some of the new streets might even vie in regu¬ 
larity and magnificence with those of any capital in 
Europe, forming an astonishing contrast with the 
filth, antiquity, and barbarism characteristic of the 
eastern extremity, or Alfama. 

The family of Braganza has not produced, even 
down to the present time, any sovereign endowed 
with talents such as distinguished the two kings 
John II. and Emanuel, who reigned over the Por¬ 
tuguese in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
John IV. himself, founder of the Braganza line, 
though he effected the recovery of their national 
independence, seemed to be in no degree qualified 
by nature for the performance of so perilous a taskt 
Gustavus Vasa, who expelled the tyrant Christian 
II. from Sweden; Henry IV., who crushed “the 
League” in France; William I. and William III., 
Princes of Orange, who successively liberated the 
Dutch, the former from the yoke of Spain, and the 
latter from the arms of Louis XIV.—all these were 
superior men, endowed with energies such as Pro¬ 
vidence confers on heroes. But the Duke of Bra¬ 
ganza was an ordinary individual, whose abilities 
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were of the most moderate description ; even his 
personal courage was never proved in the field. . It 
was the heroic spirit of his consort, which, supplying 
these defects, impelled him to seize the crown, 
which the weakness and incapacity of the Spanish 
Government under Philip IV. might be said to 
tender him. She was herself by birth a Spaniard, 
daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, her name 
Louisa de Guzman. After the decease of the King, 
her husband, in 1656, she continued to act as 
Regent. John IV. left two sons, the eldest of 
whom, Alphonso VI., was only thirteen years of 
age. Labouring from his infancy under incurable 
maladies, or debilities of body and of mind, he 
appears to have been altogether unfit to exercise 
the duties or functions of sovereign power. While 
his mother held the reins of state, Alphonso’s inca¬ 
pacity and acts of violence or of imbecility were 
prevented from exciting any national commotions 
of a serious nature; but after the retreat and de¬ 
cease of that illustrious princess in 1666, 1 his depo¬ 
sition speedily followed. It was merited by his 
excesses and utter inaptitude for government. His 
own wife, a princess of the House of Nemours, 2 and 
descended from the Dukes of Savoy, to whom he 
had been recently married, but with whom he had 
never been able to consummate his nuptials, com¬ 
bining with Don Pedro, his younger brother, a 
prince of prudence, energy, and ability, arrested 
and deposed Alphonso. In performing this revo¬ 
lutionary act, they were only the agents and instru¬ 
ments of the nation, who unanimously demanded, 
sanctioned, and maintained it. 

Don Pedro, thus called to the supreme authority 
by the voice of the Portuguese, at twenty years of 

1 The King forced his mother to resign the Regency in June 1662. 
—Ed. 

2 Mademoiselle d’Aumale, daughter of the Due de Nemours.—E d. 
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age, in 1668, did not however assume the title of 
King. Like the present Prince Regent of the 
same country, he contented himself with that 
denomination ; but he married Mary of Nemours, 
his brother’s wife, as Henry VIII. of England 
had espoused Catherine of Arragon. 1 Down to 
the death of Alphonso, which took place seventeen 
years later, in 1683, Pedro only exercised the 
regency. Alphonso was first sent to the Azores, 
or Western Islands, placed by nature in the midst 
of the Atlantic Ocean, where he resided for some 
years at Terceira in an honourable restraint; 
but it was afterwards judged expedient to transport 
him back to Portugal, and to confine him in one of 
the royal palaces at Cintra, a village not remote 
from Lisbon, situated towards the mouth of the 
Tagus, in a country abounding with natural beauties 
of every kind, which render it one of the most 
delicious and enchanting spots in Europe. At a 
more recent period, Cintra has attained historical 
celebrity from the convention there concluded, or 
rather at Torres Vedras, with the French in 1808. 
In the palace at the former place I visited the 
apartment in which Alphonso was imprisoned, and 
where he ended his days. Though become some¬ 
what ruinous in 1772, it was tolerably spacious, 
being about twenty feet square, and proportionably 
lofty. He passed eleven years as a captive in that 
chamber. Towards the latter part of his life, his 
understanding, naturally very weak, became wholly 
alienated. He grew furious to such a degree, that 
it was found necessary to confine him by an iron 
rail, which surrounded his bed, and allowed him 

1 The Queen despatched a confidential messenger to her uncle, the 
Cardinal Venddme, the Papal Legate, for a brief to authorise a second 
marriage on the ground of the impotence of the King (no proof of 
which, however was adduced), who arranged the matter for her, and 
subsequently obtained the Pope’s consent.—Er>. 
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only a space of about fourteen to sixteen feet for 
exercise. The bricks of which the floor was com¬ 
posed were worn away in this track by the constant 
action of his feet. His death, however, as far as 
we can assert, or are warranted to conjecture, was 
not accelerated by any act of treachery or violence. 
It is an extraordinary circumstance, that Alphonso 
terminated his unfortunate life on the 12th of 
December 1683, and that his former wife, Mary 
of Nemours, who was married to his younger 
brother, Don Pedro, died on the 17th of the same 
month and year, leaving no issue by that prince. 1 ’ 

Pedro II., who continued to reign down to the 
commencement of the last century, in 1706, was 
unquestionably the most able of the sovereigns that 
have governed Portugal from 1640 to the present 
time. John V., his son and successor, 2 seems 
to have been a man of moderate intellectual en¬ 
dowments, fond of show, but destitute of taste; 
and during the latter years of his life, when the 
powers of his mind had been enfeebled in conse¬ 
quence of an apoplectic stroke, enslaved by bigotry. 
He expended 45,ooo,oqo crusadoes, or nearly 
,£4,000,000 sterling, in the erection of a palace at 
Maffra, about five leagues north of Cintra, and not 
far removed from the shore of the Atlantic. It 
formed a monument of royal prodigality blended 
with superstition. Who can believe that in the 
last century any prince would construct a residence 
in imitation or emulation of the Escurial of Philip 
II. of Spain ? John V. did not, indeed, like Philip, 
build the palace of Maffra in the form of a 
gridiron, but he united in one edifice, precisely as 
that King had done, a palace, a church, and a convent. 

1 She left a daughter, the Infanta Isabel.—E d. 

2 Joam V. was born in 1688 ; he was the son of Pedro by his second 
wife, a princess of Bavaria.—E d. 
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The church occupied the centre of the building, 
contiguous to it being placed the cloisters, together 
with the cells or apartments of the monks. Three 
hundred Franciscan friars, a monastic order distin¬ 
guished for the disgusting filth of their dress and 
appearance, were there stationed. They had even a 
hospital in the central part of the edifice for the dis¬ 
eased and infirm members of the fraternity. One of 
the first acts of Joseph’s reign was to dislodge them; 
and when I visited Mafifra, they had been replaced 
by secular priests, diminished in number. The 
palace, dismantled, forsaken, and forming altogether 
an appendage to the convent, extended in two wings 
on either side and behind the church, but without 
gardens or pleasure grounds of any kind. Such 
was Mafifra, the Versailles of Portugal, erected, 
like that palace, in a situation little favoured by 
Nature! John V. expended his revenues more 
beneficially in constructing the aqueduct of Alcantra, 
scarcely a mile out of Lisbon, 1 which principally 
supplies the capital with water. In solidity and 
grandeur, it is a work worthy of ancient Rome; 
crossing a deep valley or ravine, from one mountain 
to another, on arches, the central arch of which 
range is 300 feet in height and 90 in breadth. The 
earthquake of 1755 spared this monument of national 
utility, which received little injury from the shock. 

The reign of Joseph may be properly denomi¬ 
nated the administration of the Conde de CEyras, 
created afterwards Marquis de Pombal. This mini¬ 
ster’s name was Sebastian Joseph Carvalho. His 
birth, noble, but not illustrious, would never have 
opened him a way to power, though aided by extra¬ 
ordinary talents, if court favour had not sustained 
and propelled them. Maria Anna of Austria, 
daughter of the Emperor Leopold I., and queen 
1 The Lisbon aqueduct was completed in 1738 .—Ed. 
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of John V., recommended him to her son Joseph, 
who, on his accession to the throne in 1750, named 
Carvalho Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His own 
abilities achieved the rest. On him Joseph seemed 
to have devolved the exclusive and absolute go¬ 
vernment of the state; nor was he unworthy of 
that selection. At the time that I saw him he had 
attained his seventy-third year; but age appeared 
neither to have diminished the vigour, freshness, or 
activity of his faculties. In his person he was very 
tall and slender; his face long, pale, meagre, and 
full of intelligence. He was so unpopular, and so 
many attempts had been made to assassinate him, 
that he never went out without guards. Even in 
the streets of Lisbon his carriage was always 
accompanied or surrounded by a detachment of 
cavalry with their swords drawn for his protection. 
He was, indeed, not less odious to the nobility and 
clergy than to the people—perhaps even more so— 
one of the great objects of his policy during more 
than twenty years having been to reduce the 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical privileges of every 
kind to a strict dependence on the crown and 
government. 

In 1772 the state prisons were crowded with 
unfortunate victims. The tower of Belem, the fort 
of the Bougie, situate at the mouth of the Tagus, 
and the Castle of St. Julien, placed at the northern 
entrance of that river, were all full of prisoners, 
among whom a great proportion had been Jesuits, 
arrested either in 1758 or in 1763 by orders of the 
first Minister. The subterranean casemates of the 
Castle of St. Julien contained above a hundred 
individuals, who could be clearly discerned by 
persons walking on the ramparts of the fortress, 
through the iron gratings which admitted some 
light to those gloomy abodes. I have myself 
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beheld many of them, at the depth of fifty or sixty 
feet below me, pacing to and fro, most of whom 
being Jesuits, were habited in the dress of the 
Order. They excited great commiseration. The 
famous Gabriel Malagrida, 1 an Italian Jesuit, who 
was accused of having, as confessor to the Mar¬ 
chioness of Tavora, known and encouraged her to 
make the attempt upon Joseph’s life, after being 
long imprisoned in that fortress, was strangled, and 
his body subsequently reduced to ashes at the stake, 
in 1761. 2 He appears to have been rather a vision¬ 
ary and an imbecile fanatic than a man of dangerous 
parts. His public execution, when near seventy- 
five years of age, must be considered as a cruel 
and odious act, which reflects disgrace on Joseph 
and on his Minister. Malagrida’s name has become 
proverbial among us to express duplicity, and has 
been applied—perhaps unjustly—to one of our own 
greatest modern statesmen by his political oppo¬ 
nents. 3 Many other persons of all ranks, either 
known or believed to have been implicated in 
the Duke d’Aveiro’s conspiracy, remained in 1772 
shut up in the various state prisons of Portugal. 
Most or all of these unhappy sufferers who sur¬ 
vived have, I believe, been since liberated in 1777, 
on the accession of the present Queen Maria. 

In extenuation of the first Minister and of Joseph 
it must, however, be admitted that the national 
character of the Portuguese, at once bigoted, san¬ 
guinary, and vindictive, demanded a severe govern- 

1 An Italian Jesuit, who had been sent as a missionary to Portugal. 
—Ed. 

2 Malagrida was ostensibly executed for his heresies ; but Mr. Hay, 
the British Minister, was told by Pombal that if he had not suffered 
for heresy he would have undergone another trial for high treason. 
—Ed. 

3 The celebrated Earl of Shelburne. This calls to mind Goldsmith’s 
well-known blundering speech : “ I wonder why people call your Lord- 
ship.Malagrida ; for Malagrida was a good sort of man”— Ed. 
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ment. They were neither to be reformed, en¬ 
lightened, nor coerced by gentle and palliative 
remedies. At the decease of John V., the streets 
of Lisbon, even in the most frequented quarters, 
exhibited perpetual scenes of violence and of mur¬ 
der during the night. Dead bodies, stabbed and 
covered with wounds, were left exposed in the 
squares and public places. But before 1772 the 
police, introduced and rigorously enforced by the 
Marquis de Pombal, had almost extinguished these 
enormities, and had rendered the capital nearly as 
secure as London. During my residence there, of 
many weeks, such was the vigilance of the patrol, 
that only one assassination was committed; and I 
have returned home alone on foot at very late hours 
without danger or apprehension. Nor were the 
cares of the first Minister limited to the mere pro¬ 
tection of the metropolis. Its re-edification, salu¬ 
brity, and improvement in every sense occupied 
him. Lisbon might truly be said to rise from its 
ashes, as ancient Rome did under Augustus, re¬ 
newed and beautified. The education of the young 
nobility formed likewise a distinguished object of 
his regard. A college, founded solely for their 
benefit at an immense expense, was already nearly 
completed. I visited it, as I did the manufactures 
of silk, of lace, of ivory, and many others, carried 
on under his auspices. All these bespoke a great 
and elevated mind, intent on ameliorating the order 
of things, and animated by very salutary or enlarged 
views. But the greater number of the Marquis de 
Pombal’s institutions, edifices, and fabrics demanded 
time and funds for their entire accomplishment. 
The general detestation in which he was held im¬ 
peded their progress; nor was it doubted that as 
soon as the present Queen, then Princess of Brazil, 
should succeed to the throne, her superstition or 
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her prejudices would overturn all that Joseph and 
his Minister had done in order to introduce im¬ 
provements or reforms into Portugal. The event 
fully justified this prediction. 

Joseph’s reign, which had been marked by earth¬ 
quakes, conspiracies, and war, was regarded by the 
Portuguese nation, not without some apparent rea¬ 
son, as a most calamitous period. Yet if we com¬ 
pare the misfortunes of that time with those which 
have succeeded, when the sovereign, the royal 
family, and the principal nobility have been com¬ 
pelled to abandon their native country in order to 
seek an asylum in South America, while the capital 
and the provinces have been occupied, overrun, and 
plundered by a revolutionary enemy of the most 
rapacious description,—how tolerable were the evils 
endured under Joseph when compared with those 
to which Portugal has been subjected under his 
daughter! They may be said to have equalled, if 
they did not exceed, between 1807 and 1810, the 
degradation and subversion which followed the 
death of Sebastian in the sixteenth century, when 
Philip II. rendered himself master of the kingdom. 
Having mentioned Sebastian, I shall say a few 
words on the history of that unfortunate prince. It 
is well known that he perished or disappeared in 
the famous battle of Arzila, on the coast of Barbary, 
fought on the 4th of August 1578. I have seen in 
the royal palace at Cintra a little open court or 
balcony, adjoining one of the rooms of state, in 
which was constructed a stone chair or seat, coated 
with a sort of coarse porcelain, a bench of the 
same materials extending on each side. In that 
chair, while his Ministers sat round him, Sebastian, 
as constant tradition asserts, held the memorable 
council in which the enterprise against Morocco 
was resolved on, contrary to the advice and opinions 

VOL. x. d 
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of his more prudent counsellors. That he was no 
more seen after the day of the battle of Arzila by 
the Portuguese is certain; but it is not absolutely 
ascertained beyond all doubt that he perished there. 
His body was never found, or at least was never 
identified; and I have conversed with very judicious 
men at Lisbon who inclined to believe that the 
individual who appeared at Venice in 1598 assert¬ 
ing himself to be Sebastian was really that prince. 1 

Joseph had one sister, named Barbara, who was 
married at seventeen years of age to Ferdinand, 
Prince of Asturias, youngest of the sons of Philip 
V., King of Spain, by his first queen, and who after¬ 
wards succeeded him on the Spanish throne. This 
princess, who seems to have been entirely under 
the dominion of superstition and of music, before 
she quitted Lisbon in order to become the wife of 
Ferdinand, in 1729, having repaired to the Church 
of the “ Madre de Dios,” or Mother of God, situate 
on the banks of the Tagus, in the suburbs, there 
made a solemn offer to the Virgin of the rich dress, 
laces, and valuable jewels which she had worn at 
the ceremony of her espousals. I was induced to 
visit the church for the purpose of viewing this 
magnificent sacrifice or renunciation of female orna¬ 
ment. The image was habited from head to foot 
in the finest lace, the stomacher, necklace, and ear¬ 
rings being altogether composed of brilliants. Lady 
Wortley Montagu remarks in one of her letters, 
written from some part of Germany 2 —I believe 

1 Several books have been written upon the false Don Sebastians. 
A chapter in John H. Ingram's Claimants to Royalty,” 1882, is de¬ 
voted to the subject; and the number of the “ Edinburgh Review ” for 
July 1882 contains an article on “Don Sebastian and his Personators” 
(vol. clvi. p. 1). A French writer once asked, “What can be looked 
for from a people one-half of whom awaits the Messiah, and the other 
half Don Sebastian ?”—Ed. 

2 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writing to Mrs. Thistlethwayte from 
Ratisbon, August 30, [O.S.] 1716, says: “I have been to see the 
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from Cologne—that in her time, as early as 17x7 or 
1718, the knavery of the priests had already re¬ 
moved in most or in many of the Catholic churches 
the precious stones which devotees had presented 
to the saints, substituting paste or other imitations 
in their place. This assertion may have been well 
founded relative to Germany, but was not true in 
Portugal at a much later period. I viewed these 
diamonds, by permission of the priests, very closely, 
through the medium of a glass case, in which the 
Virgin herself was enclosed, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that they were the identical jewels 
presented by the Princess on the above-mentioned 
occasion. 1 At the feet of His mother, secured within 
the same case, lay a waxen figure of the infant 
Jesus, wrapt in similar attire, and reposing in a 
cradle of solid silver. How long these costly 
articles of dress may have remained unremoved 
in the Church of the “ Madre de Dios ” since I saw 
them I cannot pretend to say; but we may presume 
that the Prince Regent, when he embarked for Rio 
Janeiro, did not leave them behind, for the Duchess 
of Abrantes 2 or the revolutionary rapacity of the 
French generals, who would no more have spared 

churches here, and the permission of touching the relics, which was 
never suffered in places where I was not known. I had by this privi¬ 
lege the opportunity of making an observation, which I don’t doubt 
might have been made in all the other churches, that the emeralds 
and rubies that they strew round their relics and images are most of 
them false, though they tell you that many of the crosses and Ma¬ 
donnas set round with these stones have been the gifts of the emperors 
and other great princes ; and I don’t doubt but they were at first 
jewels of value, but the good fathers have found it convenient to apply 
them to other uses, and the people are just as well satisfied with bits 
of glass .”—Letters and Works , vol. i. p. 234 .—Ed. 

1 It is somewhat rash to express so decided an opinion as to the 
genuineness of jewels only seen through a glass. Few lapidaries 
would care to commit themselves on a point of this kind unless they 
had the stone in their hand.—E d. 

2 Laurette Junot, wife of Marshal Andoche Junot, Due d’Abrantds, 
born in 1784, and died in 1838. She wrote several volumes of 
memoirs.—E d. 
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them than the elder Dionysius respected the golden 
beard of Esculapius or the mantle of J upiter. 

The Princess Barbara, who became Queen of 
Spain in 1720, constituted the supreme felicity of 
Ferdinand VI., her husband, with whom she lived 
twenty-nine years in a state of such conjugal union 
as is rarely to be found in human life, and still more 
rarely on the throne. They nevertheless remained 
without issue. Like his Queen, Ferdinand nourished 
a decided passion, or rather rage, for music; and it 
is well known that the celebrated Farinelli 1 enjoyed 
under his reign, as he had previously done under 
that of Philip V., an almost unbounded ascendant 
over both the King and Queen. Such was Farinelli’s 
prodigious influence, that he may be said to have 
shared the political power of the state with Ensen¬ 
ada, 2 the first Minister of Ferdinand, a prince who, 
though he reigned in our own times, is hardly known 
or remembered beyond the limits of Spain. His 
talents were very confined, but his intentions were 
upright. Notwithstanding the obligations of the 
“ family compact,” he wisely refused, on the com¬ 
mencement of the war between Great Britain and 
France in 1756, to join the latter power or to 
sacrifice, as his successor Charles III. did in 1761, 
the interests of his people to the ties of consan¬ 
guinity existing between him and Louis XV. Until 
the period of his decease, which took place in 1759, 

1 Carlo Broschi detto Farinelli, born January 14, 1705. He made 
his first journey to England in 1734. When he went to Spain, Philip 
V. was suffering from melancholy depression, and his singing cured 
the King. For ten years he sang four songs to the King every night, 
and during this time he repeated about 3600 times the same things, 
and never anything else. Ferdinand suffered from the same infirmity 
as his father, and was also cured by Farinelli, who enjoyed the position 
of first favourite. When Charles III. came to the throne, he received 
orders to quit the kingdom, probably because the King was about to 
sign the family pact with France and Naples, to which the singer had 
always been opposed. He died July 15, 1782 .—Ed. 

2 Zeno Silva, Marquis de la Ensenada, born 1690, died 1772 .—Ed. 
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Ferdinand maintained a strict neutrality. His death 
was unquestionably produced by grief, for the loss 
of his queen, who had been carried off in the pre¬ 
ceding year. From that time Ferdinand became a 
prey to the most inveterate melancholy, which not 
only enfeebled, but in some measure alienated his 
mind. Abandoning himself to despair, he declined 
all society; refused to change his linen, or to take any 
remedies during some weeks before he expired, and 
ultimately died the victim of conjugal affection. I 
believe it would be difficult to find another example 
of such a death among the crowned heads of Europe. 
In consequence of this event, his half-brother, 
Charles, who then reigned at Naples, a son of 
Philip V. by his second wife, the Parmesana , as she 
was denominated, ascended the throne of Spain. 

1 passed a great part of the years 1775 an d 1776 
in France, not long after the decease of Louis 
XV., a sovereign whose character and actions 
always appeared to me to be depreciated and under¬ 
valued by the French, nearly in the same propor¬ 
tion that they have elevated those of Louis XIV. 
above their just standard. Like his predecessor, 
he succeeded to the crown while in childhood, but 
he had not the same advantages as Louis XIV. 
enjoyed, whose mother, Anne of Austria, watched 
with maternal solicitude over his preservation. 
Louis XV., who at five years of age survived 
both his parents, was left, during the regency of 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, 1 principally to the care 
of Fleury, Bishop of Frejus, 2 who obtained over 
his pupil an early and almost an unbounded 
ascendant. The Regency lasted above eight years, 

(1 Philippe, Due d’Orleans, born in 1674, made Regent of the king¬ 
dom during the minority of Louis XIII. He died in 1723.— Ed. 

2 Andrd Hercule, Cardinal de Fleury, born in 1625,- promoted 
to the see of Frejus by Louis XIV. in 1698, made Cardinal and Prime 
Minister in 1726, and died in 1743.— Ed. 
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and during no period of time since the abdication 
of James II. in 1689, down to the present day, 
have France and England been so closely united 
by political ties. George I. and the Regent Duke 
both dreaded a pretender: one, in the son of 
James; the other, in Philip V., King of Spain. 
Impelled by this apprehension, the two princes 
equally made the policy and interests of their 
respective countries subordinate to their personal 
objects of acquisition or ambition. Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, whom Pope denominates “ a godless 
regent,” 1 was undoubtedly one of the most immoral 
and profligate men whom we have beheld in 
modern ages. The orgies of the “ Palais Royal ” 
probably exceeded in depravity as well as in 
enormity everything of the same kind ever acted, 
even in France. The incestuous fables of antiquity, 
and the ^unnatural amours of Cinyras and Myrrha, 
which we read with horror in Ovid, the revolting 
stories related of Alexander VI. and his daughter 
Lucretia Borgia, were universally believed to have 
been realised in the persons of the Duchess de 
Berri and the Abbess de Chelles with their own 
father. But notwithstanding the disgust excited 
by such scenes of infamous turpitude, we must 
acknowledge that the Regent likewise displayed 
some of the greatest endowments and talents, fitted 
both for the cabinet and for the field. His 
descendant, who performed so detestable a part in 
the late French revolution, 2 only resembled him in 
his vices. He inherited neither the distinguished 
personal courage, nor the ardor for knowledge, nor 
the military skill, nor the aptitude for public business, 
nor the elevated mind of the Regent, who, if he 

1 “ A godless regent tremble at a star ."—Moral Essays , i. go.—E d; 

2 Philippe Louis Joseph, Due d’Orleans, great-grandson of the 
Regent, known as Philippe Egalitd, was born in 1747, guillotined in 
1793 .—Ed. 
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had not been restrained by some considerations of 
goodness or some emotions of affection, might easily 
have acted by Louis XV. as we suppose that 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, did by Edward 
V., or as we know that the late Duke of Orleans 
acted by Louis XVI. and his queen. To the 
Regent, whose life was terminated before the end of 
the year 1723 in the arms of the Duchess de Valori, 
abbreviated by his excesses, succeeded the short 
and feeble Ministry of the Duke of Bourbon, 1 com¬ 
prising scarcely three years; but which period of 
time produced one event peculiarly interesting to 
the young King and to France; I mean his 
marriage. 

There is no instance in the last or present 
century of any female attaining so great an elevation 
as that of Madmoiselle de Leczinska to the throne 
of France, for we cannot justly reckon the second 
marriage of the Czar Peter with Catherine the 
Livonian peasant as an exception. Muscovy could 
scarcely then be considered as forming a portion 
of the European system, nor were his sovereigns 
altogether subjected to our usages. That the 
daughter of an expatriated Polish nobleman or 
Palatine, 2 whom Charles XII. of Sweden had 
forced upon the Poles as their king during a few 
years, but who was in fact only a needy, exiled 
adventurer, driven by necessity to take shelter in 
an obscure provincial town of Alsace, and destitute 


1 Henri Louis Condd, Due de Bourbon, died in 1740 .—Ed. 

2 Stanislaus Leczinski was born in 1677, and elevated to the 
dignity of a Palatine of Posen at the early age of twenty-three. He 
was elected King of Poland by the favour of Charles XII., and crowned 
with his wife in 1705. After the battle of Pultowa he retired to the 
kingdom of Sweden for a time. In 1733 he was elected for a second 
time King of Poland, but had to retire in favour of Augustus III. of 
Saxony. By the treaty of Vienna (1736) between Austria and France, 
Stanislaus was invested for life with the possession of the Duchies 
of Lorraine and Bar, retaining the title of King of Poland.—E d. 
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of territories, or almost of support—that a princess, 
if such she might indeed be properly denominated, 
who could hardly be thought a suitable match for 
one of the petty sovereigns on the banks of the Elbe 
or the Rhine, should have been selected for the 
consort of a King of France, may assuredly be 
considered as one of the most singular caprices of 
fortune. Its singularity becomes augmented when, 
we reflect that the young monarch was already not 
only betrothed to the daughter of Philip V., his 
uncle, King of Spain, but that the princess destined 
to share his throne and bed had long resided in 
France, the nuptials being only delayed till the 
two parties should attain a proper age. Yet, in 
defiance of this impediment, did the Duke of 
Bourbon venture to send back Philip’s daughter to 
Madrid, and I met her at Lisbon, nearly a century 
afterwards, become Queen of Portugal, transported 
from the banks of the Seine to those of the Tagus ; 
while a native of Poland, brought up in obscurity, 
and hardly accounted among the female candidates 
for a European crown, supplied her place. The 
motive assigned for so extraordinary a proceeding 
on the part of the Duke of Bourbon was his 
apprehension that the young King, whose delicate 
constitution seemed scarcely to promise his attaining 
to manhood, should die without issue. 

I have been assured by persons conversant in 
the secret history of the early part of Louis 
XV.’s reign, that when the Duke of Bourbon 
determined on dissolving the unconsummated 
marriage between the young King and Philip’s 
daughter, he found himself under the greatest em¬ 
barrassment whom to substitute in her room. He 
had a sister, Mademoiselle de Sens, born in 1705, 
whose age and personal accomplishments rendered 
her a fit bride for Louis. She then resided at the 
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Abbey of Fontevraud in Anjou, under the pro¬ 
tection of the Abbess, and it was natural for the 
Duke to desire to raise her to the throne. But 
he was himself enslaved to the celebrated Mar¬ 
chioness de Prie, who wished to have the merit 
of naming the future Queen, in whose household 
and about whose person she aspired to occupy a 
distinguished situation. On the other hand, they 
both equally dreaded a wife whose charms, talents, 
or ambition might impel her to assume an empire 
over the young sovereign’s mind. Louis, then 
only entering on his sixteenth year, brought up 
in great seclusion, scarcely, initiated in public busi¬ 
ness, and though not destitute of talents, yet 
indolent, of very reserved habits, modest, and 
diffident of himself, would not improbably, like 
his uncle, Philip V., be governed by a'queen of 
energy or spirit. Before the choice fell therefore 
on the Duke of Bourbon’s sister, it behoved the 
Marchioness to ascertain whether, if selected for 
so great an elevation, she would probably mani¬ 
fest ductility of character, gratitude, and attach¬ 
ment towards the person who principally raised 
her to that eminence. Madame de Prie had 
before her eyes the fatal example of the Princess 
des Ursins, only about eleven years antecedent, 
who, in consequence of her error relative to the 
character of Elizabeth Farnese, selected by her¬ 
self for the second wife of Philip V., King of 
Spain, had been in an instant precipitated from 
power, arrested, disgraced, and banished. Ad¬ 
monished by so recent an instance of the insta¬ 
bility of royal favour, and in order to obtain 
satisfaction on a point so important, Madame de 
Prie determined to procure an interview with 
Mademoiselle de Sens, to whom she was un¬ 
known by person, though not by reputation. As- 
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suming, therefore, a fictitious name, she repaired 
to Fontevraud, and having been presented to her, 
found means to turn the conversation on the Mar¬ 
chioness de Prie. Unconscious that the stranger 
to whom she addressed her discourse was the 
Marchioness herself, the Princess gave full scope 
to her antipathy towards a woman whom she 
considered as exercising a pernicious influence 
over her brother’s mind. This disclosure of her 
sentiments at once stopped the further prosecu¬ 
tion of Madame de Prie’s plan for placing her on 
the French throne, and compelled her to turn her 
views to another quarter. 

The Duke of Bourbon, not discouraged by the 
obstacle which difference of religion imposed on 
him, next embraced the extraordinary measure of 
demanding for his royal master the hand of an 
English princess, and he named as the object of 
his selection the eldest grand-daughter of George 

1., Anne, who afterwards married William IV., 
Prince of Orange. This event took place in 
1725. However strong might be the objection 
arising from her profession of the Protestant 
faith, which she must necessarily have renounced 
in order to ascend the throne of France, yet the 
offer was alluring; and Henrietta, sister of Charles 

11., had married Philip, Duke of Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIV., after Charles’s restoration. But 
George I., though gratified by the proposition of 
seeing his female descendant wear the French 
crown, yet was too wise to accept it. His Minis¬ 
ters well knew that such an alliance, however 
splendid in itself, or whatever political advantages 
it might seem to present, would irritate and disgust 
all the adherents of the Hanoverian succession. 
Thus foiled in two attempts to dispose of Louis 
XV.’s hand, and firmly resolved on effecting his 
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marriage without delay, Madame de Prie cast her 
eyes on Maria Leczinska, the daughter of Stanis¬ 
laus, who was living with her father at Weissem- 
bourg in Alsace, a town situate not far from the 
Rhine, on the frontier of Germany, though in the 
dominions pf France, where the titular King of 
Poland resided in as much obscurity as Charles 
II. lived in the preceding century at Cologne 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell. So little 
expectation did he entertain of matching his 
daughter with a crowned head, that he had 
already lent a favourable ear to the proposals of 
a private nobleman, a subject of France, the 
Count d’Estrdes, who offered her marriage. Stan¬ 
islaus accepted the offer, but desired to delay its 
accomplishment till he could procure, if possible, 
the honours of a duchess at the Court of Versailles 
for Mademoiselle de Leczinska. 

With that view he actually made applications to 
obtain a brevet of duke for the Count d’Estr^es, his 
destined son-in-law, though without success, for¬ 
tune reserving for her the first diadem in Europe. 
Her principal recommendation consisted in her 
want of personal attractions, the humility of her 
condition, and the obligation to gratitude which 
she must naturally feel for the authors of so won¬ 
derful an elevation. In fact, nature had neither 
bestowed on her beauty, elegance of manners, nor 
intellectual endowments of any kind. Even youth 
she could scarcely be said comparatively to possess, 
as she was already twenty-three years of age, while 
her destined husband was only sixteen. We know 
not which to admire most, the singularity of such a 
choice, or the passive apathy displayed by Louis 
while his Minister and Madame de Prie thus dis¬ 
posed of his person. Maria Leczinska brought him 
nothing as a portion on the day of her nuptials ex- 
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cept modesty, virtue, and goodness of heart. Yet 
the young King during eleven or twelve years after 
his marriage exhibited a pattern of conjugal fidelity 
which stands strongly contrasted with Louis XIV.’s 
dissolute amours at the same period of life, though 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., could boast 
of superior personal charms to the Polish princess. 
The Countess de Soissons, the Duchess de la 
Valiere, and Madame de Montespan disputed for 
the possession of Louis XIV.’s youth. It was not 
till Louis XV. had passed his thirtieth year that, 
after becoming successively enamoured of the 
Duchesse de Chateauroux and her two sisters, 
he sank first into the arms of the Marchioness 
de Pompadour, and in his old age resigned him¬ 
self to the disgraceful chains of the Countess du 
Barry. 

The Duke de Bourbon’s and Madame de Prie’s 
period of power proved nevertheless of short dura¬ 
tion. He was banished in 1726 to Chantilly, and 
at that point of time commences Cardinal Fleury’s 
administration. He retained his ministerial supre¬ 
macy nearly as long as Richelieu had done, namely, 
about seventeen years; and though Fleury was 
very far inferior in strength of character, resources, 
and energy to his great predecessor, yet may 
France justly feel for him equal gratitude. Pacific, 
economical, unostentatious, and mild, he seemed 
made to heal the wounds inflicted on their country 
by the ambition of Louis XIV. and the excesses of 
the Regent. If Richelieu, as we are assured from 
contemporary authority, ventured to raise his eyes 
to Anne of Austria, and to make her propositions of 
a libertine nature, it is equally a fact, however 
incredible it may appear, that Fleury, then about 
seventy years of age, carried his presumption still 
farther with respect to Maria Leczinska. That 
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princess, conscious nevertheless of the ascendant 
which the Cardinal had obtained over her husband, 
possessed too much prudence to communicate to 
him, in the first instance, the subject of her com¬ 
plaint. She wisely preferred making a confidant of 
her father. To Stanislaus she therefore revealed 
the temerity of the aged Minister, and besought him 
to give her his advice for her conduct, particularly 
on the propriety of her acquainting Louis with the 
circumstance. Stanislaus exhorted her, in reply, 
to bury the secret in her own bosom, observing, at 
the same time, that sovereign princesses ate placed 
on such an eminence as almost to render it impos¬ 
sible for any disrespectful propositions to be made 
them, unless they encourage to a certain degree 
such advances. The Queen was discreet enough to 
adopt this judicious and paternal counsel. If I had 
not received the anecdote here related from a per¬ 
son, whose intimacy with the individuals composing 
the Court of France at that time, joined to his rank 
and high character, left no doubt of its authenticity, 
I should not venture to recount the fact. 

To Louis XV. France stands indebted for the 
acquisition of Lorraine, a territory surpassing in 
real importance any augmentation of the French 
dominions made by arms within the last three 
centuries. Henry II. had conquered Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun from the German Empire, besides re¬ 
annexing Calais, so long held by the English princes. 
The counties of Bugey and Bresse, covering the 
borders on the side of Savoy, were gained by 
Henry IV. His son, Louis XIII., or more pro¬ 
perly to speak, the Cardinal de Richelieu, added 
Rousillon and Cerdagne, situate at one extremity 
of the kingdom, towards Catalonia ; while in 
another quarter he reduced Artois and Alsace 
to the French obedience. Lastly, Louis XIV., in 
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the course of his long, ambitious, and sanguinary 
career, exceeding in duration seventy years, not 
only enlarged or strengthened his frontier along 
the Rhine, but augmented his territories by the 
addition of Franche Comtd and of a vast portion 
of Flanders. Yet may we justly doubt whether 
any of these acquisitions conferred such strength and 
security as the possession of Lorraine. When we 
reflect on the beauty and extent of that fine country, 
stretching into the midst of France, contiguous on 
the east to Germany, while on the west its limits 
approached Paris itself, we must own that the French 
seem ungrateful to the memory of a prince who by 
his arms and negotiations succeeded in retaining so 
valuable a province. It affixed the seal to every 
preceding effort made for the security, greatness, and 
protection of France. Nor can we too severely 
censure the inert or parsimonious and narrow policy 
of Walpole in permitting Cardinal Fleury to illus¬ 
trate his administration by such an act. France 
did not indeed instantly take possession in her own 
name of the Duchies of Lorraine and Bar. Fortune, 
after raising Maria Leczinska to the throne of 
France, conferred on her father, in recompense for 
his ideal Polish crown, the fertile province of Lor¬ 
raine, the enjoyment and revenues of which were 
secured to him for his life. Such a substitution was 
in fact exchanging the armour of Diomed for that 
of Glaucus, a barren sceptre for one of gold. 

Stanislaus, when this event took place in 1736, 
was already nearly sixty, and he remained during 
thirty years Duke of Lorraine. His administration, 
mild, beneficent, and liberal, rendered him beloved 
by his new subjects. He embellished Nancy, the 
capital, but he held his court and residence princi¬ 
pally at Luneville, where he expired in consequence 
of a singular accident, having been burnt to death. 
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Charles, King of Navarre, surnamed the Bad, 
perished nearly in the same manner, about four 
centuries earlier, at Pampeluna. The late Lady 
Mary Churchill, Sir Robert Walpole’s daughter, 
who then resided with her husband at Luneville, 
has more than once recounted to me all the 
particulars of Stanislaus’s end. Mr. Churchill 1 and 
Lady Mary, 2 who lived in habits of intimacy with 
him, dined at his villa of Bon Secours, a short 
distance from Luneville, on the day preceding the 
catastrophe which terminated t his life. She assured 
me that though extremely bent with age and 
infirmities, being then near eighty-nine years old, 
he retained both his faculties and his good-humour^ 
Naturally gallant, he had a nominal mistress, the 
Marchioness de Boufflers, who occupied a part of 
the palace of Luneville, and to whom he was much 
attached, though he manifested neither jealousy 
nor dissatisfaction at her preference of a younger 
rival. His own Chancellor had contrived to insin¬ 
uate himself into Madame de Boufflers’ favour, a 
fact of which the King was not ignorant. Taking 
leave of her one evening when retiring to his 
apartment, after embracing her, “ Mon Chancelier ,” 
added he, “ vous dira le reste a jocose allusion to 
the words with which, as is well known, the French 


1 u Are you Mr. Churchill, the poet ? w asked an oblivious French 
gentlemen. “ No, sir.” u Ah ! so much the worse for you !** was the 
reply.—D. 

2 Mary Walpole, daughter of Sir Robert Walpole by his second 
wife, Mary Skerrett, but born before their marriage. When Sir 
Robert was created an earl, she had the rank of an earl’s daughter 
conferred on her. Shemarried Charles Churchill, the natural son of 
General Charles Churchill by Mrs. Oldfield, Walpole says in a letter 
to the Countess of Ossory:—“ The Churchills were delighted with 
Nancy; but then I think King Stanislaus was living. Now I con¬ 
clude both Nancy and Luneville are fallen into the state of other 
little capitals that have become appendices to greater—are grown 
poorer and keep up a melancholy kind of pride in lamenting the 
better days they remember P-T-Letters^ vol. viii. p. 411 .—Ed. 
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sovereigns, when holding a bed of justice, always 
finish their harangues. 1 Stanislaus, during the last 
years of his life, withdrew to his chamber every 
night at nine o’clock, and his departure constituted 
the signal for commencing faro. All the persons 
of both sexes composing his court and household 
then sat down to that infatuating game, which was 
continued without intermission to a late hour. But a 
circumstance seemingly incredible is, that the rage 
for it became such as to attract by degrees to the 
table all the domestics of the palace, down to the 
very turnspits or scullions, who crowded round, 
staked their ecus 2 on the cards over the heads of 
the company. Such a fact sufficiently proves the 
relaxation of manners which prevailed in the court 
of Lorraine under Stanislaus. 

His death, as Lady Mary Churchill related it 
to me, took place in February 1766, in the following 
manner. The old King, who, like the Poles and 
Germans, was much addicted to smoking tobacco, 
usually finished several pipes every day. Being 
alone in an undress, while endeavouring to knock 
out the ashes from his pipe, he set fire to his gown ; 
and his valet de chambre , who alone exercised the 
privilege of entering his apartment, had unfortu¬ 
nately just gone into the town of Luneville. His 
cries were not immediately heard; but when they 
reached the officer stationed on guard in the out¬ 
ward room, he flew to the King’s assistance, and 
having contrived to throw him down on the floor, 
the flames were speedily extinguished. He might 
even have survived and recovered the accident, if 
it had not been accompanied with a singular circum- 

1 The Marquise de Boufflers was daughter of the Prince de Craon, 
who is frequently mentioned in Walpole’s letters. She must not be 
confused with the Comtesse de Boufflers whose visit to Dr. Johnson 
is commemorated by Boswell.—E d. 

2 An ecu (a crown) was a French coin worth 2S. 6 d.—E d. 
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stance. Stanislaus, who during the last years of his 
life, 

-cum numina nobis 

Mors instans majora facit, 

had become devout, as a penance for his trans¬ 
gressions constantly wore under his shirt next to 
his flesh a “ reliquaire]' or girdle, made of silver, 
having points on the inside, from space to space. 
These points becoming heated,and being pressed into 
his body while in the act of extinguishing the fire, 
caused a number of wounds or sores, the discharge 
from which, at his advanced age, proved too severe 
for his enfeebled constitution. Conscious that his 
end approached, and only a short time before it 
took place, he expressed a warm desire to see 'Mr. 
Churchill and Lady Mary. They having immedi¬ 
ately waited on him, the King received them with 
great complacency, and with perfect self-posses¬ 
sion ; took leave of them most cheerfully; remarked 
the singularity of his fortune throughout life; and 
added, alluding to the strange manner of his death, 
“// ne manquoit qilune pareille mort, pour un 
avanturier comme moil He soon afterwards ex¬ 
pired, retaining his senses and understanding almost 
to the last moments of his existence. 1 

If Louis XV. by the peace of 1736 acquired 
Lorraine for France, he covered his country with 
military glory during the war that commenced in 
1741, on the death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
Fleury was no more, he and Walpole having 
finished their political careers nearly about the 
same time. Neither ancient nor modern history can 
present any instance of a first Minister commencing 

1 Horace Walpole gives an account of Stanislaus in one of his 
letters to Mann. He writes :—“ This court is plunged into another 
deep mourning for the death of old Stanislaus, who fell into the fire; 
it caught his night-gown, and burnt him terribly before he got assist¬ 
ance.”— Walpoles Letters ,, iv. 481 ,—Ed. 
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his administration, like Fleury, at seventy-three 
years of age, and retaining his power till he was 
ninety. Such a fact must indeed be considered as 
an exception to the general laws of nature, moral 
as well as physical. Cardinal Ximenes in Spain, 
who approached the nearest to him, died at eighty- 
one ; and I believe the Count de Maurepas, under 
Louis XVI., almost attained to a similar age. In 
1744, the year after Fleury’s decease, Louis was 
seized at Metz with a fever which nearly proved 
fatal. If he had expired at that time, as was ex¬ 
pected to happen every moment during several 
successive days, his memory would have been 
embalmed in the hearts of his subjects and of man¬ 
kind. Never were more ardent or more universal 
vows offered up to Heaven by the Roman people for 
the recovery of Germanicus or for the preservation 
of Titus than were made by the French nation for 
his restoration to health. They were unfortunately 
heard, and we exclaim with Juvenal— 

“ Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas: sed multse urbes, et publica vota 
Vice runt.” 

Though Louis, like Pompey, survived these tes¬ 
timonies of popular favour, yet, during the whole 
course of that war, down to its termination in 1748, 
he continued to deserve and to retain the affections 
of the nation. Four brilliant and triumphant cam¬ 
paigns, in one of which he was personally present, 
rendered him master of all the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands. The military trophies of Marlborough, 
erected forty years earlier on the same plains, were 
lost at Fontenoy, at Raucoux, and at Lafeldt. 
Greater by his moderation than even by his con¬ 
quests, Louis gave peace to Europe at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when Holland lay open to his attack, and 
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when Mr. Pelham, who was then at the head of the 
councils of England, possessed neither pecuniary 
nor military resources for maintaining the contest. 1 
Louis XIV. may undoubtedly have inspired more 
terror at certain periods of his reign, but never 
excited more respect than did his successor at the 
conclusion of the great war which took place on 
the accession of Maria Theresa. 

It forms a curious subject of reflection that the 
armies of France, during the splendid portion of 
Louis XV.’s reign, when he thus overran the Low 
Countries, were commanded by foreigners. To 
Condd, Turenne, and Luxembourg had succeeded 
Catinat, Vendbme, Boufflers, and Villars; but these 
last generals left no successors. In 1734, Villars, 
at near fourscore, remained the sole survivor of 
those illustrious commanders, who, from Rocroi 
down to Denain, from 1643 to 1712, had carried 
victory over so many countries of Europe. An 
Englishman, the Duke of Berwick, 2 natural son of 
James II. by Arabella Churchill, sister of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, was placed at the head of 
the French forces on the Rhine in 1734; while a 
German and a Dane subjected Flanders to Louis 
XV. between 1743 and 1748. Marshal Saxe, 3 the 
former of these generals, attained a military reputa¬ 
tion hardly exceeded by any individual in modern 
times. Lowendahl, the other, descended from the 

1 The Right Hon. Henry Pelham, second son of Thomas, the first 
Lord Pelham, Prime Minister from 1743 till his death. He had 
previously held the office of Secretary at War under Walpole, and 
Paymaster of the Forces in the Wilmington Administration. He 
married Lady Catherine Manners, daughter of John, second Duke 
of Rutland, in 1726, and died ^March 6, 1764. The Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, signed on 7th October 1748, was highly unpopular in 
England.—E d. 

2 James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, born at Moulins in 1670, 
killed in 1734 at the siege of Philipsburg.—E d. v 

3 Maurice, Count de Saxe, born at Dresden in 1696, created a 
Marshal pf France in 1744, and died in 1750 .—-Ed. 
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kings of Denmark, was immortalised by the capture 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, then regarded as the most im¬ 
pregnable fortress on the Continent. Both survived 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle only a few years. I 
have been in the apartment of the Palace of Cham- 
bord, near Blois, where Marshal Saxe, a German 
general in the French service, expired in November 
1750, extenuated by pleasures which had enervated 
his Herculean frame, and produced his premature 
end at fifty-four years of age. The natural son of 
Augustus II., King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony, by the beautiful Countess of Konigsmark, 1 
he inherited from his father an extraordinary degree 
of bodily strength.; but, like Milo in antiquity, 

“ Viribus ille 

Confisus periit, admirandisque lacertis.” 

At Chambord, where he maintained a magnificent 
establishment during the two last years of his life, 
he constantly entertained a company of comedians, 
as if he had been a sovereign prince. Mademoiselle 
Chantilly, an actress and a dancer in high reputation 
at Paris, having, from her personal beauty no less 
than from her theatrical merit, attracted the Mar¬ 
shal’s attention, had some years earlier accompanied 
him on his campaigns in the Netherlands as his 
mistress. While he was engaged in the siege of 
Maestricht, Favart, a man who had found means to 
render himself master of her affections, carried her 
off to Paris. After the termination of the war, 
Marshal Saxe caused proposals to be made her for 
repairing to Chambord, in order to perform on his 
private theatre. But she, who was married to 

1 She was sister of the Count Konigsmark whose attentions to 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I,, had turned to the ruin of the bold 
lover and the innocent lady. The enemies of the House of Brunswick 
used to speak of George II. as “ Young Kdoigsmark.” The pretended 
correspondence of the Count and the Princess seems to have been a 
weak invention of the enemy.—D. 
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Favart, knowing the Marshal’s designs, rejected 
all his offers. In this dilemma, determined to gain 
possession of her, he applied to Monsieur de Ber- 
ruyer, then Lieutenant de Police, requesting him to 
compel her to visit Chambord. Berruyer, desirous 
of obliging him, made use of every argument, and 
enforced them by very ample pecuniary offers. 
Finding, nevertheless, all his exertions fruitless, he 
sent her a lettre de cachet , ordering her immediately 
to prison or to Chambord. We must own that this 
atrocious abuse of power, which reminds us of 
Appius Claudius and Virginia in the consular ages 
of Rome, excites indignation against a Minister 
capable of thus prostituting his official functions in 
order to gratify the depraved and licentious appe¬ 
tites of an exhausted voluptuary. Thus pressed 
between imprisonment and the sacrifice of her per¬ 
son, she preferred the latter expedient, as many 
other women might have done under her circum¬ 
stances, without perhaps incurring either any deep 
degree of culpability or exciting any strong emo¬ 
tions of moral reprobation. Pity indeed rather than 
condemnation arises in the mind of every liberal 
man on such a recital. It is difficult to relate the 
sequel of the story without involuntarily wounding 
decorum; yet may the moral that it contains almost 
apologise for such a deviation, or in some degree 
even demand it. Madame Favart having been re¬ 
luctantly conducted to the Marshal’s bed, afterwards 
expressed herself with some contempt respecting 
him. Piqued at the insinuation, he had recourse to 
those expedients which Pope, one of the most cor¬ 
rect of modern poets, who exclaims— 

“ Curst be the verse, how soft soe’er it flow, 

That tends to make one honest man my foe, 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear; ” 
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yet has not hesitated to enumerate in his poem of 
“January and May.” The auxiliary proved too 
powerful for the principal, and produced his death 
within a short time. Marshal Saxe expired nearly 
in the same manner as the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
a prince to whom, both in his endowments of mind 
and in his vices, Marshal Saxe exhibited some 
analogy. 

Louis XV. not only occupied the most dis¬ 
tinguished place among the European sovereigns 
and powers during the period of nearly eight years 
which intervened between the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelleand the^commencement of the war of 1756, 
but for a considerable time subsequent to that 
rupture every success obtained was on the side of 
France. Beyond the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, 
in Germany, as well as on the French coasts and 
shores, her arms maintained their ascendancy. 
Mezerai or Voltaire might have expatiated with 
exultation and pleasure on the events of Minorca, 
of Ticonderoga; of Braddock’s defeat in Carolina, 
of Closterseven, of St. Cas, and of Rochefort; as, 
on the other hand, assuredly neither Hume nor 
Smollett could have derived from the narration of 
those unfortunate or disgraceful transactions any 
subject of triumph. That Louis, no less than his 
people, sunk under the energies of the first Mr. 
Pitt between 1759 and 1762 must be admitted; 
but all the achievements of that great Minister in 
both hemispheres, on the land and on the water, 
from the Philippines to Cuba, and from Cape Breton 
to Senegal, were sacrificed at the peace of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. 1 We seemed to have humbled the two 

1 This most unpopular peace was concluded in February 1763. 
Pitt attacked it in the Commons, but in the Lords Bute gloried in his 
work. He declared that he wished for no other epitaph to be inscribed 
upon his tomb than that he was the adviser of the peace. The wish 
was echoed in a popular epigram of the time :— 
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branches of the House of Bourbon only to recon¬ 
struct their fallen power, restoring all that we 
ought in wisdom to have retained, and retaining 
or acquiring all that in policy we should have 
surrendered to France and Spain. Witness Canada 
and Florida, which we preserved! Witness the 
Havanna, Martinique, Guadaloupe, and so many 
other islands or settlements which we ceded; not to 
include in the list Manilla, a capture unknown to 
the British Ministry who signed the treaty, and of 
which the ransom has never been paid down to the 
present moment! Even the popularity of George 
III., sustained by the most irreproachable and 
exemplary display of private virtues, could not 
stand the shock of such a peace, which covered 
him with nearly as much obloquy as that of Utrecht 
had inflicted on Queen Anne. 

France from 1763 to 1770 repaired her losses; 
and while her councils were guided by the vigorous 
as well as enterprising mind of Choiseul, Louis 
XV., however vanquished he might have been in 
the preceding contest, reappeared with at least as 
much dignity on the theatre of Europe as Louis 
XIV. had done after the war of the succession. 
Choiseul, secure on the side of Flanders and of 
Germany by the alliance concluded with the House 
of Austria in 1756, extended succours to the 
Polish insurgents against Catherine II., laid the 
foundations of the Swedish revolution which was 
effected by Gustavus III. in i 77 2 > an <i reduced 
Corsica to the obedience of his master, nearly about 
the time when that island gave birth to an individual 
whose insatiable ambition or vengeance have equally 

“ Say when will England be from faction freed ? 

When will domestic quarrels cease ? 

Ne’er till that wished-for epitaph we read. 
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laid waste the territory of France and polluted by 
his crimes or desolated by his arms the most flourish¬ 
ing kingdoms of the Continent. The condemna¬ 
tion excited by such atrocities renders it unnecessary 
to name a man whose very existence, and still more 
whose place of exile, an island situated on the deli¬ 
cious shore of Tuscany, midway between Naples 
and Toulon, surrounded by the splendour of a prince, 
reproach the policy of the European powers. 1 

Louis XV., like his predecessor, survived his 
only son, justifying the Roman poet’s remark on 
the evils that accompany and characterise longe¬ 
vity when he says— 

“ HffiC data pcena diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper clade domus, rriultis in luctibus, inque 
Perpetuo mcerore, et nigra veste senescant” 

The Dauphin Louis 2 died at Fontainebleau, 
towards the end of 1765, at the age of about thirty- 
six. Whether we consider his death abstractedly 
with reference to his character and mental qualities, 
or whether we try it by the calamitous reign of his 
son, which may be said, without a metaphor, to 
have brought France to the block, we must be 
compelled to regard the Dauphin’s premature end 
as one of the most unfortunate events which could 
have taken place for the French monarchy and for 
the House of Bourbon. It was produced, as I have 
been assured by persons who had frequent access 
to him, and who enjoyed a distinguished place in 
his confidence, from the effect of medicines which 

1 The events which have taken place since the autumn of 1814, 
when these remarks were made on the selection of the Isle of Elba 
for Bonaparte’s residence, have too well proved their solidityr—W. 

2 The Dauphin, son of Louis XV., married Maria Theresa of Spain 
in 1745, and his second wife, the Princess Marie Josephe de Saxe, in 
1747. He superintended for several years the education of his three 
children, the Due de Berri (afterwards Louis XVI.), the Comte de 
Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.), and the Comte d’Artois (after¬ 
wards Charles X.)—Ed. 
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he took in order to repel or disperse an eruption 
that appeared near his mouth. He was supposed 
to have caught the disorder from his wife, the 
Dauphiness, a princess of Saxony, daughter of 
Augustus III., King of Poland, who had a violent 
scorbutic humour in her blood. Malignity pro¬ 
ceeded so far as even to accuse the King his father 
of having caused the Dauphin’s death by admini¬ 
stering to him slow poison, a circumstance prin¬ 
cipally founded on the state of extenuation and 
languor to which he was reduced during the long 
malady that brought him to the grave, but for 
which atrocious imputation not the slightest founda¬ 
tion existed in truth. 

Louis XV., though naturally indolent, as well as 
finally dissolute, and though he became, like Tibe¬ 
rius, profligate towards the close of his life, mani¬ 
fested no cruelty nor systematic atrocity of character. 
His son possessed firmness of mind and a solid 
understanding cultivated by polite letters. For 
the society of men distinguished by talents he dis¬ 
played as strong a partiality as his father betrayed 
a disinclination throughout his whole reign. De¬ 
vout, and in some degree tinctured with bigotry, 
the Dauphin nevertheless sought occasions of con¬ 
versing with individuals known to have embraced 
ideas adverse to the Catholic faith, as well as sub¬ 
versive of revealed religion. With David Hume, 
then Secretary to the English Embassy at Paris, 
and at the summit of his literary reputation, or, 
as the “ Heroic Epistle ” says, 1 “ drunk with Gallic 

1 u Let D-d H-e, from the remotest North, 

In seesaw sceptic scruples hint his worth ; 

D-d 3 who there supinely deigns to lye, 

The fattest hog of Epicurus’ stye ; 

Tho’ drunk with Gallic wine and Gallic praise, 

D-d shall bless old England’s halcyon days.” 

—Mason’s “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers ” 
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wine and Gallic praise,” the Dauphin, not a great 
while before his decease, held a long conversa¬ 
tion, principally turning on points connected with 
philosophical disquisition. When Hume was pre¬ 
sented to him, “ I know,” said he, “ that you hold 
very free opinions on matters connected with reve¬ 
lation ; but my principles are fixed, and therefore 
speak out to me; for otherwise I should only be 
conversing with a man in a mask.” He was the 
third Dauphin in hereditary descent who had 
attained to manhood without ascending the French 
throne within the short space of fifty-four years. 
His death was followed, at no long interval of time, 
by that of the Dauphiness, his widow, and the 
Queen, his mother, leaving Louis XV., at nearly 
sixty, surrounded by his daughters and his grand¬ 
children. 

Unquestionably the four last years of his reign 
were passed in a manner worthy of Sardanapalus, 
oblivious of his public duties, insensible to national 
glory, and lost to every sentiment of private virtue, 
or even of decorum. From the instant that, dis¬ 
missing Choiseul from his councils, and rejecting 
the favourable opportunity offered him by the dis¬ 
pute which arose between England and Spain rela¬ 
tive to the Falkland Islands 1 for recovering the 
honour as well as the territories lost by France 
during the preceding war, he abandoned himself to 
pleasures no longer suited to his age; from that 
moment he became an object of contempt and 
opprobrium to his own subjects. Unfortunately for 
his fame, he has been principally tried and estimated 
by this portion of his life. Yet, even while the 

1 Dr. Johnson published his “Thoughts on the late Transactions 
respecting Falkland’s Islands” in 1771, which was written in the 
interest of the Government, who in their action after the outrage of 
the Spanish Government are said “ to have evinced a greater regard 
for the hopour of Spain than for that of Great Britain.”—E d. 
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Dukes of Aiguillon and of Richelieu directed public 
affairs, while the great seal of France was intrusted 
to Maupeou, while the finances were abandoned to 
the Abbe Terray, 1 and while a woman of the most 
libertine description, Madame du Barry, presided 
over his looser hours, he at least exhibited some 
proofs of vigour in his treatment of the parliaments 
of his kingdom, whom he controlled and banished; 
unlike his yielding successor, who suffered himself 
to be tamely overwhelmed under the progressive 
effects of popular innovation. 

When we compare the concluding years of Louis 
XIV.’s reign, from 1712 to 17x5, with the termina¬ 
tion of his great-grandson’s life, from 1770 to 1774, 
we shall see that the court was alike, in both in¬ 
stances, completely under female control. It would 
indeed be as unjust to place Madame du Barry in 
competition with Madame de Maintenon as to ele¬ 
vate Thais or Campaspd to a level with Aspasia or 
with Livia. Yet did the palace and court of the 
former prince exhibit as degrading a scene of min¬ 
gled hypocrisy, bigotry, and superstition as Ver¬ 
sailles displayed a spectacle of debauch and licentious 
pleasure under Louis XV. If it were permitted to 
cite as authority for this assertion. the “ Pucelle ” of 
Voltaire, a poem no less captivating from its wit 
than dangerous from its spirit and tendency, but the 
historical portraits scattered throughout which pro¬ 
duction are sketched with admirable ability by a 
master-hand, we might there behold the ignominious 
figure which “ the Phoenix of the Bourbons ” pre¬ 
sented in the evening of his life, surrounded by 
devotees, priests, and monks— 

“ Hercule en froc, et Priape en soutane.” 

1 It was said by Voltaire, “ I have but one tooth left, and that I 
keep for the Abbd Terray.”—E d. 
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Louis XV., during his last years, excites never¬ 
theless more disgust than his predecessor, because 
it is unqualified by any sentiment of pity or of 
respect. His death, which took place under these 
circumstances, was welcomed by the French as the 
era of their liberation from a yoke equally disgraceful 
and severe, while the new reign awakened in a 
nation characterised by its superficial or sanguine 
formation of mind the most extravagant visions 
of future felicity. We may, however, assume with 
certainty that Louis XV., who had refused to join 
Charles III. of Spain in 1770, when every circum¬ 
stance invited him to a rupture with England, and 
who was known to have formed an unalterable de¬ 
termination of terminating his life in peace; we 
may be assured that such a prince at sixty-eight 
or seventy would not have sent La Fayette and 
Rochambeau across the Atlantic, there to imbibe 
the principles of revolution and republicanism, 
with which they returned to inoculate France and 
to subvert the throne. Louis XVI., only four 
years after his accession, in 1778, embraced, though 
against his own judgment, this pernicious and im¬ 
provident measure, from which in an eminent 
degree flowed the destruction of his House. So 
true is it that— 

“ Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 

Di faciles.” 

We cannot reflect without some surprise that 
Louis XV. manifested more attention during his 
last illness to the well-being and support of Madame 
du Barry after his own decease than his predecessor 
displayed towards Madame de Maintenon, to whom 
he had been united nearly thirty years by the legiti¬ 
mate ties of marriage. Scarron’s widow possessed 
no property whatever on the 1st of September 
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1715, when Louis XIV. breathed his last, except 
the estate of Maintenon, situate in the vicinity of 
Paris, which she had purchased, and a pension from 
the crown of two thousand louis-d’ors a year; 
while the Countess du Barry, besides the immense 
pecuniary gratifications which she had received from 
her royal lover during the period of her favour, was 
presented by him with the beautiful chateau and 
estate of Lusienne, situate near Marly. Louis 
XIV. contented himself with only recommending 
his future widow to the protection of the Duke of 
Orleans. His successor, on the contrary, at an 
early period of his disorder, after expressing the 
utmost anxiety respecting his mistress, delivered 
into the Duke d’Aiguillon’s hands, confidentially for 
her use in the event of his own decease, a portfolio 
containing in notes the sum of three millions of 
livres, or about one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. The Duke, with the true spirit of 
a courtier, carried this deposit to the new King. 

At sixty-four, Louis XV. died of the smallpox 1 
at Versailles, precisely as his grandfather, the 
Dauphin, only son of Louis XIV., was carried off 
at the palace of Meudon by the same malady in 
1711. The particulars I am about to enumerate 
were related to me, not long after they took place, 
by a gentleman, one of the King’s pages, who 
attended him throughout the whole course of his 
disorder. While any reasonable expectations of his 
recovery were entertained, Madame du Barry, con¬ 
tinued her attendance about his person. Every 
idea of the nature of his disease being, studiously 
concealed from him, he was not even permitted to 
regard himself in a looking-glass, lest he should 

1 It is generally supposed that the King caught the disease from 
the daughter of one of his gardeners, with whom he had an intrigue. 
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discover the change effected in his countenance by 
the pustules which covered his face. The Duke de 
Richelieu kept guard at the door of his bed-chamber, 
to prevent the intrusion of any priest or ecclesiastic 
who might procure admission, and by warning him 
of his danger, augment his apprehensions of a future 
state. But no sooner was the apparent impro¬ 
bability of his surviving the attack of so malignant 
a distemper disseminated abroad, than Madame 
Louisa of France, the King’s youngest daughter, 
who had taken the veil as a Carmelite nun, quitting 
the convent of which she was prioress at St. Denis, 
repaired to Versailles. With irresistible impor¬ 
tunity she demanded admittance to her father, 
whom she admonished of his perilous state and 
impending dissolution. He was already sinking 
under the ravages of die disease, which left no 
hope of his surmounting its violence. Madame 
du Barry had been sent away some days earlier to 
Lusienne. The King expired in a narrow white 
bed, placed between two windows of his apartment, 
which were constantly kept open on account of the 
heat of the weather, though the season of the year 
was by no means advanced, it being only the ioth 
day of May 1774. The successor of Louis XV. 
ascended the throne under the most favourable 
auspices. To the majesty of the first European 
crown he added, like Francis I., the brilliancy of 
opening life, not having yet completed his twentieth 
year. But, though young, Louis possessed neither 
the graces, the activity, nor the elasticity of mind 
usually characteristic of youth. Heavy, inert, early 
inclined to corpulency, and destitute of all aptitude 
for any exercises of the body except the chase, 
he seemed, like our James I., unfit for appearing in 
the field. His manners were shy and embarrassed, 
the natural result of his neglected education, which 
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made Madame du Barry commonly call him, during 
his grandfather’s life, “ Le gros gargon, mal 61 eve.” 
Yet never did any prince manifest more rectitude 
of intention or a warmer desire to advance the 
felicity of his people. Nor was his understanding, 
though limited, inadequate to fulfilling those bene¬ 
ficent designs. He even endeavoured, at an early 
period of his reign, to repair the want of preceding 
instruction by intense private application. For 
geography he displayed an uncommon passion, and 
it is well known that none of his Ministers equalled 
him in that branch of knowledge. Before 1778, 
when the French cabinet embraced the injudicious 
determination of aiding the Americans by sending 
out D’Estaing 1 with a fleet to their support, the 
King had rendered himself so perfect a master of 
the topography of the transatlantic continent, that 
from the River St. Lawrence to the southern extre¬ 
mity of Florida, not a headland, a bay, a river, or 
almost an inlet, were unknown to him. Warmly 
attached to the Queen his wife, and indisposed to 
connections of gallantry, his nuptial fidelity could 
admit of no dispute; and in all the relations of 
domestic life he might be esteemed not only blame¬ 
less, but meritorious. George III. could hardly lay 
claim to higher moral esteem and approbation, con¬ 
sidered in his private character. 

Impressed with deep sentiments of filial piety, 
and of respect for the memory, as well as for the 
precepts or advice of his father, the Dauphin, he 
selected his Ministers in compliance with that 
Prince’s written instructions, which he had carefully 
preserved and religiously obeyed. Those instruc¬ 
tions ultimately impelled him to place the Count de 
Maurepas at the. head of the new administration, 

1 Charles Hector, Comte d’Estaing, French Admiral, born in 1729, 
died in 1794 .—Ed. 
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notwithstanding that nobleman’s very advanced 
period of life. He was indeed as old as the Car¬ 
dinal de Fleury when he assumed the management 
of affairs, having attained his seventy-third year in 
1774, and having passed the preceding twenty-five 
years in exile at Bourges, the obscure capital of the 
central and secluded province of Berri. It may, 
however, be questioned whether in this choice 
Louis XVI. was fortunate. Maurepas, though a 
man of superior talents, who preserved in age all 
the freshness of his intellect, yet plunged his country 
into the alliance with America, which proved even¬ 
tually, at no great distance of time, a leading source 
of all the revolutionary calamities that have deso¬ 
lated France. In his selection of Vergennes for the 
Foreign Department, the King made a wiser choice. 
I was at Stockholm in June 1774, when the courier 
who brought the intelligence of Louis XV.’s death 
delivered to Monsieur de Vergennes, then the 
French ambassador at the court of Sweden, letters 
recalling him to Paris, in order to become a member 
of the cabinet. Happily for themselves, neither 
Maurepas nor Vergennes survived to witness the 
commencement of the Revolution. 

If a combination of almost all those qualities or 
endowments which, in a private station, conciliate 
esteem and excite respect, could have secured to 
Louis XVI. a happy reign, he might justly have 
pretended to that felicity. But, unfortunately, he 
wanted the bolder and more affirmative features of 
the mind which confirm dominion, repress or extin¬ 
guish innovation, retain the various classes of sub¬ 
jects in their respective orbits, inspire becoming 
apprehension, and preserve the throne from insult 
or attack. These defects had not indeed become 
apparent to the nation at large as early as 1776, but 
they were not the less obvious to such individuals 
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as had access to his person and court. Perhaps if 
he had been the immediate successor of Louis XIV., 
under whom, although the monarchy was exhausted, 
and had been almost overturned towards the con¬ 
clusion of that reign, yet the monarchical principle 
and power remained firmly rooted in public opinion, 
he might have maintained himself in his elevation. 
But even before the commencement of the Ameri¬ 
can war, Voltaire, Rousseau, and their disciples, had 
undermined the foundations of the throne and of 
the altar fe by inculcating philosophical principles, 
which, however captivating and specious, were cal¬ 
culated to propel the inferior ranks upon the upper 
orders of society. A spirit of disquisition, of dis¬ 
content, of complaint, and of reform, which pervaded 
not only the mass of the. French population, but 
which had infected even the army, the navy, and, 
however strange it may seem, the Church itself 
menaced the most alarming consequences. Henry 
IV. and Sully would have wisely anticipated and 
suppressed it in the birth. Louis XIII. and Riche¬ 
lieu would have combated and vanquished it in the 
field. Louis XIV. and Louvois would have either 
dispersed or have overawed and intimidated it by 
measures of vigour. Even the Regent Duke, 
Fleury, or Choiseul, would not have supinely 
allowed it to mature its destructive powers till it 
burst into a conflagration. 

If ever France stood in need of a strong, and 
even a severe ruler, it was at the death of Louis 
XV., when the person of the prince and the throne 
itself were alike, although from different causes, 
fallen into universal contempt. A sovereign of 
energy, who had possessed military talents, and 
who, instead of reducing the household troops, dis¬ 
arming the royal authority, and then imprudently 
convoking the States General, would have mounted 

VOL. i. s' 
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on horseback, placed a strong garrison in the Bas- 
tile, arrested the first instigators to sedition, com¬ 
mitted the Duke of Orleans to the Castle of Vin¬ 
cennes, and put himself at the head of his army in 
the last resort against his rebellious subjects—such 
a king might have defied the Revolution. But 
Louis XVI. laboured under a moral and physical 
inaptitude. He was the only monarch since Philip 
of Valois, if not the single instance that occurs since 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the third dynasty, who 
never had, on any occasion, appeared in person 
among his soldiers. Louis XV., and his son the 
Dauphin, though neither of them were distinguished 
by martial ardour, yet assisted in the field, and 
made a nominal campaign in the Netherlands. 
They were stationed by Marshal Saxe in such a 
manner previous to the battle of Fontenoy as at 
least to become spectators of, if not participators in, 
the victory gained on that memorable day. Their 
ill-fated descendant could never be propelled into 
such exertions, and he even betrayed a dislike 
towards showing himself at the peaceful ceremony 
of a review. 

His personal courage itself, whatever flattery may 
assert or candour may suggest, was problematical. 
That he displayed apparent calmness and contempt 
of death when surrounded by a furious populace 
in October 1789 at Versailles, and again in June 
1792 at the Tuilleries, cannot be disputed. But 
on the scaffold in January 1793, for the performance 
of which last act he must nevertheless have been 
prepared by all the aids of reflection and all the 
supports of religion, he did not comport himself with 
the serenity and self-possession that characterised 
Charles I. and Mary Queen of Scots when laying 
down their heads on the block. It must, however, 
be admitted, on the other hand, that the guillotine, 
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which was only an atrocious revolutionary engine, 
invented not so much to abbreviate the sufferings 
of the condemned individual as to facilitate the de¬ 
spatch of a number of victims with certainty in a 
shorter space of time, bereaved death of all its grace 
and dignity. I have likewise seen and read very 
strong attestations to the firmness displayed by the 
King of France in his last moments. On the 26th 
of January 1793, the day on which the official 
account of his execution arrived in London, being 
alone with the Duke of Dorset, 1 who was then 
Lord Steward, in a room of St. James’s Palace, he 
received a note, which he immediately showed me, 
and which I copied on the spot. It contained these 
words :— 

“Paris, 21stJanuary, 12 o'clock. 

“ The unfortunate Louis is no more. He suffered death this 
morning at ten o’clock, with the most heroic courage. 

“ To the Duke of Dorset.” 

The note had no signature, but the Duke told 
me that he knew both the handwriting and the 
writer. Yet I have been assured that Louis at¬ 
tempted to resist or impede the executioners, who, 
impatient for obvious reasons to finish the perform¬ 
ance, used a degree of violence, threw him down 
forcibly on the plank, in which act his face was 
torn, and finally thrust him under the guillotine. 2 

\ 1 John Frederick, third Duke. He died in 1799 .—Ed. 

2 We have the highest authority for saying that this account is 
quite incorrect. The Abbd Edgeworth, who attended the King to 
the scaffold, gives a full account of the whole scene in his Memoirs. 
Certainly violence was used by the wretches who surrounded Louis 
XVI., but he pushed them away with indignation, not with fear. 
The Abbd writes :—“ As soon as the King had left the carriage, three 
guards surrounded him, and would have taken off his clothes, but he 
repulsed them with haughtiness ; he undressed himself, untied his 
neckcloth, opened his shirt, and arranged it himself. The guards, 
whom the determined countenance of the King had for a moment 
disconcerted, seemed to recover^ their audacity. They surrounded 
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The expectation of a rescue, which, however hope¬ 
less, he unquestionably nourished down to the last 
moment, might, I am well aware, explain the King’s 
motive for protracting the time without impeaching 
his courage, and might throw an air of irresolution 
over his deportment; but his queen and his sister 
displayed more decision. Marie Antoinette and 
Madame Elisabeth each exhibited in turn, one the 
heroism of an elevated mind superior to death, the 
other the calm resignation of a saint and a martyr, 
under the same circumstances. Even the Duke of 
Orleans himself, stained as he was with crimes and 
turpitudes, yet derived courage from despair, hur¬ 
ried to the place of execution, ascended the scaffold, 
with rapidity, and rushed upon his fate. 

In the summer of 1776, when I quitted 
France, Marie Antoinette may be said to have 
reached the summit of her beauty and of her 
popularity. Her favour with the nation at large 
declined from the period of her brother the 
Emperor Joseph II.’s visit to Paris in 1777, after 
which interview between them, her enemies, with 
equal falsity and malignity, accused her of sacri¬ 
ficing both the treasures and the interests of 
the French monarchy to her Austrian connec¬ 
tions. Her personal charms, which Burke has 


him again, and would have seized his hands. * What are you at¬ 
tempting ? * said the King, drawing back his hands. # ‘ To bind you/ 
answered the wretches. ‘ To bind me / said the King* with an indig¬ 
nant air. ‘No! I shall never consent to that; do what you have 
been ordered, but you shall never bind me ! ) The guards insisted ; 
they raised their voices, and seemed to wish to call on others to assist 
them. [After a conversation with the Abb6 the King said, turning 
to the guards], c Do what you will; I will drink of the cup even to the 
dregs/ [He walked to the scaffold with a firm step, and spoke to 
those around with a loud voice.] Many voices were heard encourag¬ 
ing the executioners. They seemed reanimated themselves, and, 
seizing with violence the most virtuous of kings, they dragged him 
under the axe of the guillotine, which with one stroke severed his 
head from his body.”— Ed. 
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overrated, 1 consisted more in her elevated man¬ 
ner, lofty demeanour, and graces of deportment, 
all which announced a queen, than in her fea¬ 
tures or countenance, which wanted softness and 
regularity. She had, besides, weak, or rather in¬ 
flamed eyes; but her complexion, which was 
very fair, aided by youth and all the decorations 
of dress, in which ornaments she displayed great 
taste, imposed on the beholder. In the national 
estimation, her greatest defect' at this period of 
life consisted in her having been married full 
six years without giving any apparent prospect 
of issue. But Anne of Austria had remained 
nearly two - and - twenty years under the same 
reproach, before she brought into the world 
Louis XIV. The Count de Provence 2 was 
likewise destitute of any children, though as 
early as 1771 he had espoused a daughter of 
the King of Sardinia; while the Count d’Artois, 3 
youngest of the three brothers, married to 
another princess of Savoy, was already become 
a father. His son, born in 1775, had been 
created Duke d’Angoul&ne. Both the King 
and the Count de Provence were then generally 
regarded in different ways as equally inapt for 
the purposes of marriage. It had nevertheless 
been ascertained that Louis XVI. laboured 
under no impediment for perpetuating his race, 
except a slight defect in his physical organisa¬ 
tion, easily susceptible of relief by a surgical 
operation, but to undergo which he for a long 
time manifested great repugnance. 4 The impor- 

1 Burke’s glowing description, commencing, u It is now sixteen 
or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France” in the “Re¬ 
flections on the Revolution in France.”—E d. 

2 Monsieur, the King’s brother, afterwards Louis XVIII.—Ed. 

3 Afterwards Charles X.—Ed. 

4 Madame Campan writes that abput the latter end of 1777, the 
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tance of the case, and the pressing instances 
which were made to him, having at length how¬ 
ever surmounted his objections, he submitted to 
it. The Queen, however, lay-in of a daughter 1 
in December 1778, whose unmerited sufferings, 
filial piety, and heroism, displayed under cir¬ 
cumstances the most disastrous, have justly ren¬ 
dered her an object of admiration. But Marie 
Antoinette did not till several years later give 
birth to a Dauphin. 

Of the three royal brothers, only the Count 
d’Artois had been cast by nature in a graceful 
mould. All the dignity of Louis XIV. had ex¬ 
clusively descended to him. He appeared, in¬ 
deed, to be of another race. His elder brother, 
the Count de Provence, who resembled the King 
in his person, was less known to the nation than 
either of the others. Moderate in his character 
and of retired habits, possessing a highly cul¬ 
tivated understanding, but destitute of brilliant 
or of dangerous talents, he approved himself on 
all occasions the most submissive of subjects. 
Both these princes resided constantly at Ver¬ 
sailles, in a part of the royal palace, accom¬ 
panied the King whenever he repaired to Com- 
piegne or to Fontainebleau, commonly attended 
him at mass, as well as to the chase, and never 
absented themselves, even on an excursion to 
Paris, without his permission. Philip, Duke de 
Chartres, 2 too well known to us by his vindic¬ 
tive and criminal political intrigues, which at a 


Queen, being alone in her closet, sent for Madame Campan and her 
father-in-law, and told them that she wished to receive their congratu¬ 
lations, for at length she really was the Queen of France, and she 
hoped soon to have children.— Memoirs , 1824, vol. i. p. 181 .—Ed. 

1 “ Madame Royale,” who married the Duke d’AngoulSme, and 
who died in exile at Frohsdorf the 15th October 1851.—D. 

2 Afterwards Due d’Orleans, father of Louis Philippe.—E d. 
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more recent period have conduced in so great 
a degree to the subversion of the House of 
Bourbon, was already fallen, at the time of which 
I speak, under the public condemnation. He 
had then been married several years to the 
sole daughter and heiress of the Duke de Pen- 
thievre, last male of the illegitimate descendants 
of Louis XIV., 1 and the popular voice accused 
him of having plunged the Prince de Lamballe, 
his brother-in-law, the Duke de Penthievre’s 
only son, into the debaucheries which terminated 
his life in the flower of his age. That young 
Prince espoused, at a very early period, one of the 
Princesses of Carignan, collaterally descended from 
the house of Savoy, whose tragical end in 1792, 
when she "was massacred at the prison of La 
Force in Paris, forms a revolting feature of the 
great act of blood denominated “The French 
Revolution.” 

As the Prince de Lamballe left no issue, the 
Duke de Chartres was asserted to have accelerated, 
or rather to have produced his death, from the 
sordid as well as the detestable motive of inheriting 
in right of his consort the vast estates of Penthievre. 
However destitute of proof, and perhaps even of just 
foundation, may have been this imputation, yet the 
character and notorious profligacy of the Duke ob¬ 
tained for it universal belief. Affecting to 1 emulate 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, his great-grandfather’s 
example, whose portrait, as I have seen, was sus¬ 
pended over his bed, he only imitated that prince 
in the licentious depravity of his manners and the 
abandoned nature of his amours. The Regent, 
whether in Italy, where he was wounded in 1706, 

1 Louis Philippe used to say that he was prouder of his descent 
from Louis XIV. himself through the illegitimate line than he was 
of his legitimate connection with the Bourbon family.—D. 
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fighting desperately in the trenches before Turin; 
in Spain, where he commanded the French armies 
with distinguished lustre; or at home while con¬ 
ducting the helm of affairs during the minority of 
Louis XV., whatever vices he displayed, redeemed 
them in some measure by his valour, loyalty, and 
capacity. His degenerate descendant incurred the 
abhorrence of all Europe, eminently conduced to 
overturn the throne of France, perished by the 
guillotine, and may be esteemed one of the most 
atrocious as well as flagitious individuals who has 
risen in modern ages for the calamity of mankind. 

Returning to England in the summer of 1776, I 
went down soon afterwards on a visit to Lord 
Nugent, 1 at Gosfield in Essex, 2 a seat which has 
since, in the revolutionary events of the present 
times, afforded a temporary asylum to the august 
representative of the Capetian line, when expelled 
from a country over which his ancestors had reigned 
in uninterrupted male succession for above eight 
hundred years. When I visited Gosfield, among the 
guests who attracted most attention might justly be 
reckoned the late Lord Temple, 3 then far advanced 
in life and very infirm. In his person he was tall 
and large, though not inclined to corpulency. A 
disorder, the seat of which lay in his ribs, bending 
him almost double, compelled him in walking to use 
a sort of crutch; but his mind seemed exempt from 

1 Son of Michael Nugent. He was created Viscount Clare and 
Baron Nugent in 1766, and Earl Nugent in 1776. He died without 
male issue in 1788. His daughter, Mary, married the first Marquis 
of Buckingham, and to the second son of this marriage the title of 
Earl Nugent ultimately devolved.—D. 

2 Walpole gives an account of the house and park in one of his 
letters to Montagu.— Letters , ii. 118 .—Ed. 

3 ^Richard, first Earl Temple, son of Richard Grenville, M.P., suc¬ 
ceeded his mother, the Countess Temple in her own right, in 1752. 
He died nth September 1779, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
George, second Earl Temple, who was created Marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham in 1784 .—Ed. 
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decay. His conversation was animated, brilliant, 
and full of entertainment. Notwithstanding the 
nickname of “ Squire Gawkey,” which he had ob¬ 
tained in the satirical or party productions of those 
times, and which, we may presume, was not given 
him without good reason, he had the air and 
appearance of a man of high condition when he 
appeared with the insignia and decoration of the 
Garter seated at table. It is well known that 
George II., who, though he generally yielded to 
ministerial violence or importunity, yet manifested 
often great reluctance and even ill-humour in his 
manner of compliance on these occasions, strongly 
disliked Lord Temple. Being, nevertheless, com¬ 
pelled, in consequence of political arrangements 
very repugnant to his feelings, to invest that noble¬ 
man with the order of the Garter, the King took no 
pains to conceal his aversion both to the individual 
and to the act. Instead of placing the ribbon de¬ 
corously over the shoulder of the new knight, his 
Majesty, averting his head, and muttering indis¬ 
tinctly some expressions of dissatisfaction, threw it 
across him, and turned his back at the same instant 
in the rudest manner. 

George III. on such occasions possessed or ex¬ 
erted more restraint over his passions than did his 
grandfather. Yet even he did not always execute 
the commands of his Minister, where they were 
disagreeable or revolting to him, without displaying 
some reluctance. I have been assured from high 
contemporary authority that at the ceremony of 
investing the present Marquis Camden with the 
order of the Garter after his return from Ireland, 
where he had been Lord Lieutenant, 1 his Majesty, 
who felt not a little unwilling to confer it on him, 

1 He was Earl Camden when, from March 1795 to June 1798, he 
filled the office of Lord Lieutenant.—E d. 
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betrayed a considerable degree of ill-humour in his 
countenance and manner. However, as he knew 
that it must be performed, Mr. Pitt having pertina¬ 
ciously insisted on it, the King took the ribbon in 
his hand, and turning to an individual present be¬ 
fore the new knight approached, asked of him if he 
knew Lord Camden’s Christian names. The person 
thus addressed, after inquiring, informed him that it 
was John Jeffreys. 1 “What! what!” replied the 
King; “ John Jeffreys ! The first Knight of the Gar¬ 
ter, I believe, that ever was called John Jeffreys.” 
The aversion of George II. towards Lord Temple 
originated partly in personal, but more from political 
motives or feelings. His present Majesty’s disin¬ 
clination to confer the Garter on Lord Camden 
probably arose merely from considering his descent, 
though most honourable and respectable, as not 
sufficiently illustrious. 2 3 But the great talents and 
qualities of the first Earl had diffused a lustre over 
the name of Pratt. In the eye of reason and of 
true philosophy, such a father conferred more dig¬ 
nity on his issue than if they had derived their 
origin from Nell Gwynn, or from Mademoiselle de 
la Querouaille, or from Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland, by a prince like Charles II. We may 
exclaim with Pope 8 on the occasion— 

“ What though thy ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the Flood! ” 


1 The second name was the family name of his mother. His father 
succeeded Lord Northington as Lord High Chancellor in 1766. He 
held the sinecure office of Teller of the Exchequer, but he annually 
returned the salary to the Treasury. He died 8th October 1840.—D. 

2 “ This flippant and impertinent story must be untrue, because it 
was upon the Duke of Dorset’s death that Lord Camden had the 
Garter ; and Sir Nathaniel solemnly asserts that he himself had it from 
the Duke, who, however, died before the thing could have occurred ” 
—Quarterly Review , vol. xiii. p. 210. Wraxall’s answer to this is, that 
although he erred in saying that the Duke of Dorset told him the 
story, “ there are ten persons now living who know and are ready to 
depose to its truth”—E d. 

3 Essay on Man, iv. 211, 212 .—Ed. 
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Yet might the sovereign, when conferring the 
Garter, justly consider the pretensions of a Duke 
of Richmond or of St. Albans as higher than those 
of Lord Camden, although the latter was the heir 
and representative of a man who united in his legal 
and public character some of the most shining 
qualities that can elevate or adorn human nature. 
To these endowments of the father the son origin¬ 
ally owed the dignity of the peerage, which de¬ 
volved on him. To Mr. Pitt’s friendship he was 
subsequently indebted for the distinction of the 
Garter. 

Lord Nugent was created an Irish Earl during 
the time that I was at Gosfield, having antecedently 
been raised to the title of Viscount Clare. He 
formed a striking contrast to Lord Temple in his 
manners and address. Of an athletic frame and a 
vigorous constitution, though very far advanced in 
years, he was exempt from infirmity, possessing a 
stentorian voice, with great animal spirits and vast 
powers of conversation. He was indeed a man of 
very considerable natural abilities, though not of a 
very cultivated mind. His talents seemed more 
adapted to active than to speculative life, to the 
drawing-room or the House of Commons than to 
the closet. Having sat in many Parliaments, he 
spoke fluently, as well as with energy and force; 
was accounted an able debater, and possessed a 
species of eloquence altogether unembarrassed by 
any false modesty or timidity. In the progress of 
a long life he had raised himself from a private 
gentleman of an ancient family in Ireland and a 
considerable patrimonial fortune to an Irish earl¬ 
dom, which dignity, together with his name, he 
procured to devolve on the late Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham, then Mr. Grenville, who had married his 
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only daughter. 1 They were both likewise at Gos- 
field during the time of which I speak; and Lord 
Nugent having gone up to town for the purpose of 
kissing the King’s hand upon his new creation, 
returned from thence on the following day, as we 
were seated at table after dinner. The object of 
his visit to St. James’s was well known by every 
one present, but he immediately announced it as 
soon as he had taken his place by filling out a glass 
of wine and toasting his daughter’s health as Lady 
Mary Grenville. 

Lord Nugent, when young, had occupied- a dis¬ 
tinguished place in the favour of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and was more than once destined to 
have filled an office in some of those imaginary Ad¬ 
ministrations commemorated by Dodington, which 
were perpetually fabricated at Leicester House 
during the long interval of near fourteen years 
that elapsed between the accession of George II. 
and his Royal Higness’s decease in 1751. The 
Prince died considerably in his debt; nor was the 
sum so due ever liquidated, unless we consider the 
offices and dignities conferred on Lord Nugent by 
George III. at different periods of his reign as 
having been in the nature of a retribution for 
loans made to his father. In return for these marks 
of royal favour, he presented verses to the Queen, 
accompanying a piece of Irish stuff, which her 
Majesty graciously accepted. Both the poetry and 
the manufacture were satirically said to be Irish 
stuff. They began, if I recollect aright— 

(t Could poor Iernd gifts afford 
Worthy the mistress of her Lord, 

Of sculptur’d gold, a costly frame, 

Just emblem of her worth, should flame,” 

1 The first Marquis of Buckingham adde,d “Earl Nugent” to his 
titles on the death of his father-in-law, the Nestor of the Irish Peer¬ 
age, in 1788.—D. 
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Lord Nugent was a better courtier than a poet, 
and he had always been distinguished by the other 
sex. Glover', when speaking of him, says, “ Nugent, 
a jovial and voluptuous Irishman, who had left 
Popery for the Protestant religion, money, and 
widows.” His first wife, Lady Amelia Plunket, 
daughter of the Earl of Fingal, brought him only 
one son, Colonel Nugent, who died many years 
before his father. Mrs. Knight, sister and heiress 
of -the celebrated Craggs, Secretary of State under 
George I., buried in Westminster Abbey (and who 
is immortalised by Pope's epitaph on him, more per¬ 
haps than by his talents or his actions), was Lord 
Nugent’s second wife. She brought him neither 
felicity nor issue, but she brought him the house 
and estate at Gosfield, one of the finest domains in 
Essex. To the Countess Dowager of Berkeley he 
gave his hand a third time, though not under for¬ 
tunate auspices nor in a happy hour. The late 
Marchioness of Buckingham was the only issue of 
this match recognised by Lord Nugent, But his 
devotion to the sex, which remained proof to all 
trials, animated him even to the close of his life. 
Lord Temple and he both composed verses after 
this time addressed to the same object. I believe 
it was in the month of August 1776 that these aged 
peers presented some couplets of their respective 
compositions to the late Duchess of Gordon, then 
in the meridian of her charms, when Lord Temple 
having entertained her and the Duke her husband 
at Stow, lighted up the grotto for her reception. 
Lord Nugent to a perfect knowledge of the world 
joined a coarse and often licentious, but natural, 
strong, and ready wit, which no place nor company 
prevented him from indulging, and the effect of 
which was augmented by an Irish accent that never 
forsook him. It is well known that when a Bill was 
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introduced into the House of Commons for better 
watching over the police of the metropolis, in order 
to contribute towards effecting which object one of 
the clauses enacted that watchmen should be com¬ 
pelled to sleep during the daytime, Lord Nugent, 
with genuine humour, desired that “he might be 
personally included in the provisions of the Bill, 
being frequently so tormented with the gout as to 
be unable to sleep either by day or by night.” 

While I am on this subject, I cannot resist relat¬ 
ing a frolic which rendered Lord Nugent, or rather 
Mr. Nugent, he being then a commoner, not a little 
distinguished towards the end of George II.’s reign. 
George, Earl of Bristol, eldest of the three sons of 
the famous Lord Hervey, 1 whom Pope has very 
unjustly transmitted tcA 1 posterity as “ Lord Fanny” 
and as “ Sporus,” like his father, manifested a degree 
of effeminacy in his person, manners, and dress. 
Probably these characteristics of deportment, while 
they exposed him to some animadversion or ridicule, 
led to a supposition that they were connected with 
a want of spirit, and that he would not promptly 
resent insult. Certain it is that Mr. Nugent, then 
a man of consideration, fortune, and fashion, living 
in the highest company of the metropolis, being one 
evening at Lord Tetnple’s house in Pall Mall, where 
a splendid assembly of both sexes was collected, laid 
a singular bet with Lord Temple that he would 
spit in the Earl of Bristol’s hat. The wager was 
accepted, and Mr. Nugent instantly set about its 
accomplishment. For this purpose, as he passed 
Lord Bristol, who stood in the doorway of one of 
the apartments, very richly dressed, holding his hat 
under his arm, with the inside uppermost, Mr. 
Nugent, turning round as if to spit, and affecting 

1 John, Lord Hervey, eldest son of the first Earl of Bristol, born in 
1696, created a peer in 1733, and died in 1743, before his father.—E d, 
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not to perceive Lord Bristol, performed that act in 
his hat. 

Pretending the utmost concern and distress at 
the unintentional rudeness that he had committed, 
Mr. Nugent made a thousand apologies to the Earl 
for his indecorum, and entreated to be allowed to 
wipe off the affront with his pocket-handkerchief; 
but Lord Bristol, calmly taking out his own, used it 
for that purpose, besought Mr. Nugent not to be 
discomposed, assured him that he was not discom¬ 
posed himself, wiped the inside of his hat, and then, 
replacing it as before under his arm, asked Mr. 
Nugent whether he had any farther occasion for it 
in the same way. Having so done, the Earl, with¬ 
out changing a muscle of his countenance, or mani¬ 
festing any irritation, quitted the place where he 
stood, sat down to play with the party he usually 
made at cards, finished his two or three rubbers, 
and returned home. Mr. Nugent, after trium¬ 
phantly winning his bet, considered the matter as 
terminated, but in this supposition he counted with¬ 
out his host. Early on the following morning, 
before he was risen, he received a note, similar in 
its nature and contents to that which Gil Bias tells 
us he delivered to his master, Don Mathias de 
Sylva, but with the summons contained in which 
Mr. Nugent did not manifest the same careless 
promptitude to comply as the Spanish grandee 
exhibited in the novel of Le Sage. The note 
acquainted him that Lord Bristol expected and 
demanded satisfaction for the insult of the pre¬ 
ceding night without delay, naming time as well as 
place. An instant answer was required. 

Mr. Nugent now perceived that he had involved 
himself in a very serious affair of honour and of 
danger, where he had only meant to gratify a mo¬ 
ment of frolic. However personally brave, he felt 
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that the exertion of his courage in order to cover 
or justify a premeditated insult, which no sophistry 
could warrant or excuse, would only aggravate his 
offence, tinder this impression, having determined 
therefore to make reparation, he wrote to Lord 
Bristol offering every possible apology for the act 
committed, which he admitted would be inexcus¬ 
able if it had been intended as an affront. But, 
as the best extenuation of so gross a violation of all 
decorum, he added, that it did not arise from the 
most remote intention of insulting the Earl, the 
whole matter having originated in a bet. He con¬ 
cluded by professing his readiness to ask pardon in 
the most ample manner, requesting that the busi¬ 
ness might not produce any further consequences. 
To this application Lord Bristol replied, that though 
he was disposed readily to admit and to accept the 
proffered reparation, yet, as the affront had been 
committed in public company, so must the exacted 
apology be made, and he named the club-room at 
White’s as the place where he would receive it from 
Mr. Nugent. Not, however, by any means, Lord 
Bristol added, from him only ; for, as he now under¬ 
stood that the act itself owed its rise to a wager, it 
became clear that there must be another person im¬ 
plicated in the transaction. He insisted therefore 
on knowing the name of that individual, from whom, 
as a participator in the frolic, he should equally 
exact an apology, and declaring that on no other 
conditions would he relinquish his right to demand 
personal satisfaction. In consequence of so per¬ 
emptory a requisition, Mr. Nugent owned that Lord 
Temple was the person to whom he had alluded, 
and both the gentlemen were finally reduced to 
comply with the terms by asking pardon in the 
club-room at White’s. Lord Bristol then declared 
himself satisfied, and the affair was at an end. 
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The late Lord Sackville told me that when 
young he was well acquainted with Lord Mark 
Kerr, a nobleman whose person being, like Lord 
Bristol’s, cast by nature in a very delicate mould, 
sometimes subjected him among strangers to in¬ 
sults from a supposition that a man of so feminine a 
figure would not be prone to resent an affront. In 
this calculation they were, however, egregiously 
deceived, he being a person of decided courage. 
Shortly after the battle of Dettingen, during the 
summer of the year 1743, the Earl of Stair, 1 then 
commanding the British forces in Germany under 
George II., entertained at his table several French 
officers who had been taken prisoners in that en¬ 
gagement. A numerous company sat down to 
dinner in the tent of the commander-in-chief, 
among whom was Lord Mark, who being son to 
the Marquis of Lothian and nearly related to Lord 
Stair, acted as one of his aides-de-camp. Lord 
Sackville was present on the occasion. A differ¬ 
ence of opinion having arisen during the repast on 
some point, which was maintained by one of the 
French officers with great pertinacity, Lord Mark 
Kerr in a very gentle tone of voice ventured to set 
him right on the matter of fact. But the French¬ 
man, unconscious of his quality, and perhaps think¬ 
ing that a frame so delicate did not enclose a high 
spirit, contradicted him in the most gross terms, 
such as are neither used nor submitted to among 
gentlemen. The circumstance took place so near 
to Lord Stair as unavoidably to attract his attention. 
No notice whatever was taken of it at the time, and 
after dinner the company adjourned to another tent 
where coffee was served. Lord Mark coming in 
about a quarter of an hour later than the others, 

1 John, second Earl of Stair, Field-Marshal in 1742, died in 1747. 
—Ed. 

VOL. X. G 
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Lord Stair no sooner observed him than, calling 
him aside, “ Nephew,” said he, “ I think it is impos¬ 
sible for you to pass by the affront that you received 
from the French officer at my table. You must 
demand satisfaction, however much I regret the 
necessity for it.” “ Oh, my Lord,” answered Lord 
Mark with his characteristic gentleness of manner, 
“ you need not be under any uneasiness on that 
subject. We have already fought. I ran him 
through the body. He died on the spot, and they 
are at this moment about to bury him. I knew 
too well what I owed to myself, and I was too well 
convinced of your Lordship’s way of thinking, to 
lose a moment in calling the officer to account.” 

I passed the ensuing winter of 1776-77 in Lon 
don, a period which is now so distant, and the 
manners as well as the inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis have undergone since that time so total a 
change, that they no longer preserve almost any 
similarity. The sinister events of the American 
war had already begun to shed a degree of political 
gloom over the capital and the kingdom; but this 
cloud, dark as it was, bore no comparison with the 
terror and alarm that pervaded the firmest minds 
in 1792 and 1793, after the first explosion of the 
French Revolution, the deposition of Louis XVI., 
and the commencement of the Continental war in 
Flanders. In 1777 we in fact only contended for 
empire and dominion. No fears of subversion, ex¬ 
tinction, and subjugation to foreign violence or to 
revolutionary arts interrupted the general tran¬ 
quillity of society. It was subjected, indeed, to 
fetters from which we have since emancipated our¬ 
selves—those of dress, etiquette, and form. The 
lapse of tyro centuries could scarcely have produced 
a greater alteration in these particulars than have 
been made by about forty years. That costume 
which is now confined to the levee or the drawing- 
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room was then worn by persons of condition, with 
few exceptions, every where and every day. Mr. 
Fox and his friends, who might be said to dictate 
to the town, affecting a style of neglect about their 
persons, and manifesting a contempt of all the 
usages hitherto established, first threw a sort of dis¬ 
credit on dress. From the House of Commons and 
the clubs in St. James’s Street the contagion spread 
through the private assemblies of London. But 
though gradually undermined and insensibly perish¬ 
ing of an atrophy, dress never totally fell till the 
era of Jacobinism and of equality in 1793 and 1794. 
It was then that pantaloons, cropped hair, and shoe¬ 
strings, as well as the total abolition of buckles and 
ruffles, together with the disuse of hair-powder, 
characterised the men ; while the ladies, having cut 
off those tresses which had done so much execution, 
and one lock of which purloined gave rise to the 
finest model of mock-heroic poetry which our own 
or any other language can boast, 1 exhibited heads 
rounded “ a la victime et a la guillotine',' as if ready 
for the stroke of the axe. A drapery more suited 
to the climate of Greece or of Italy than to the 
temperature of an island situate in the fifty-first 
degree of latitude, classic, elegant, luxurious, and 
picturesque, but ill calculated to protect against 
damp, cold, and fogs, superseded the ancient female 
attire of Great Britain, finally levelling or obliterat¬ 
ing almost all external distinction of costume be¬ 
tween the highest and the lowest of the sex in this 
country. Perhaps, with all its encumbrances, pen¬ 
alties, and inconveniences, it will be found necessary 
at some not very distant period to revive in a cer¬ 
tain degree the empire of dress. 

2 At the time of which I speak, the gens de 

1 The stealing of a lock of hair from Miss Arabella Fermor by Lord 
Petre gave rise to Pope’s 61 Rape of the Lock.” —Ed. 

2 iSF Mrs. Piozzi attaches this significant mark to this passage.—D. 
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lettres, or “ Blue Stockings,” as they were com¬ 
monly denominated, formed a very numerous, power¬ 
ful, compact phalanx in the midst of London. 1 Into 
this society the two publications which I had re¬ 
cently given to the world, one on the Northern 
kingdoms of Europe, 2 3 the other on the history of 
France under the race of Valois, however destitute 
of merit they might be, yet facilitated and procured 
my admission. Mrs. Montagu was then the Ma¬ 
dame du Deffand s of the English capital, and her 
house constituted the central point of union for all 
those persons who already were known, or who 
emulated to become known, by their talents and 
productions. Her supremacy, unlike that of Ma¬ 
dame du Deffand, was indeed established on more 
solid foundations than those of intellect, and rested 
on more tangible materials than any with which 
Shakespeare himself could furnish her. She had 
not as yet begun to construct the splendid mansion 


1 u In 1750 Mrs. Montagu and some other ladies attempted to 
reform manners by having parties where cards could not be thought 
of, and where the mental power was freshest for conversation.”— 
Doran’s “ A Lady of the Last Century? 1873, P* 2 ^ 7 - About seven 
years after this, the word “blue stocking” first occurs in Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu’s letters. Benjamin Stillingfleet, from whose blue stockings 
these meetings obtained their distinguishing name, frequented Mrs. 
Vesey’s house as much as Mrs. Montagu’s. A “ Blue Stocking 
Club” never existed, but the name “Blue Stocking” was given to 
all assemblies where ladies presided and scholars were welcomed. 
Boswell errs in fixing the date of the establishment of the Blue 
Stocking gathering in 1781, when they were somewhat in decay. 
Stillingfleet had then been dead ten years.—E d. 

a <f Cursory Remarks made in a Tour through some of the Northern 
parts of Europe, particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Peters- 
burgh,” 1775 ; “ Memoirs of the Kings of France of the Race of Valois,” 
1777, 2 vols. 8vo. Both these works went through several editions. 
Wraxall subsequently published “ The History of France from the 
Accession of Henry III. to the Death of Louis XIV.,” 1795, 3 
vols. 4to ; and “ Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, 
and Vienna,” 1799, 2 vols. 8vo.—E d, 

3 Madame du Deffand always gave good suppers, which was the 
principal repast at Paris at that time ; and she writes in one of her 
letters, u Above all things, take care 1 have a good cook.”—E d. 
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in which she afterwards resided near Portman 
Square, 1 but lived in an elegant house in Hill 
Street. Impressed, probably from the suggestions 
of her own knowledge of the world, with a deep 
conviction of that great truth laid down by Moliere, 
which no man of letters ever disputed, that Le vrai 
Amphytrion est celui chez qui I’on dine, Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu was accustomed to open her house to a large 
company of both sexes, whom she frequently en¬ 
tertained at dinner. A service of plate and a table 
plentifully covered disposed her guests to admire 
the splendour of her fortune not less than the lustre 
of her talents. She had found the same results 
flowing from the same causes during the visit that 
she made to Paris after the peace of 1763, where 
she displayed to the astonished literati of that 
metropolis the extent of her pecuniary as well as of 
her mental resources. As this topic formed. one of 
the subjects most gratifying to her, she was easily 
induced to launch out on it with much apparent 
complacency. The eulogiums lavished on her re¬ 
pasts, and the astonishment expressed at the mag¬ 
nitude of her income, which appeared prodigiously 
augmented by being transformed from pounds 
sterling into French livres, seemed to have afforded 
her as much gratification as the panegyrics be¬ 
stowed upon the “ Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Shakespeare.” 

Mrs. Montagu, in 1776, verged towards her 
sixtieth year; but her person, which was thin, 
spare, and in good preservation, gave her an ap¬ 
pearance of less antiquity. From the infirmities 
often attendant on advanced life she seemed to be 
almost wholly exempt. All the lines of her counte- 

1 Her nephew and heir, Matthew Montagu, told an acquaintance 
that his aunt built this house and the one at Sandilands in Berks, 
out of the savings of an income of ^6000 per annum.—E d. 
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nance bespoke intelligence, and her eyes were ac¬ 
commodated to her cast of features, which had in 
them something satirical and. severe rather than 
amiable or inviting. She possessed great natural 
cheerfulness and a flow of animal spirits, loved to 
talk, and talked well on almost every subject, led 
the conversation, and was qualified to preside in her 
circle, whatever subject of discourse was started, but 
her manner was more dictatorial and sententious 
than conciliating or diffident. There was nothing 
feminine about her; and though her opinions were 
usually just, as well as delivered in language suited 
to give them force, yet the organ which conveyed 
them was not soft or harmonious. Destitute of 
taste in disposing the ornaments of her dress, she 
nevertheless studied or affected those aids more 
than would seem to have become a woman pro¬ 
fessing a philosophic mind, intent on higher pursuits 
than the toilet. Even when approaching to four¬ 
score this female weakness still accompanied her ; 
nor could she relinquish her diamond necklace and 
bows, which, like Sir William Draper’s “ blushing 
riband,” commemorated by “Junius,” formed on 
evenings the perpetual ornament of her emaciated 
person. I used to think that these glittering ap¬ 
pendages of opulence sometimes helped to dazzle 
the disputants whom her arguments might not 
always convince or her literary reputation intimi¬ 
date. That reputation had not as yet received the 
rude attack made on it by Dr. Johnson at a sub¬ 
sequent period, when he appears to have treated 
with much irreverence her “ Essay on Shake¬ 
speare,” if we may believe his biographer, Boswell. 3 

1 Boswell reports in his “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides” that 
Johnson said, “ Reynolds is fond of her book, and I wonder at it; for 
neither I, nor Beauclerk, nor Mrs. Thrale could get through it.” 
Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. Piozzi) said in her “Anecdotes of Dr Johnson,” 
that she had always commended the book; and Boswell, commenting 
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Notwithstanding the defects that I have enume¬ 
rated, she possessed a masculine understanding, 
enlightened, cultivated, and expanded by the ac¬ 
quaintance of men as well as of books. Many of 
the most illustrious persons in rank, no less than in 
ability, under the reigns of George II. and III., had 
been her correspondents, friends, companions, and 
admirers. Pulteney, Earl of Bath, whose portrait 
hung over the chimney-piece in her drawing-room, 
and George, the first Lord Lyttleton, so eminent 
for his poetical and historical talents, were among 
the number. She was constantly surrounded by all 
that was distinguished for attainments or talents, 
male or female, English or foreign ; and it would be 
almost ungrateful in me not to acknowledge the 
gratification derived from the conversation and in¬ 
tercourse of such a society. 

Though Mrs. Montagu occupied the first place 
among the beaux esprits at this period, she was 
not without female competitors for so eminent a 
distinction. Mrs. Vesey might indeed be said to 
hold the second rank; 1 but, unlike Mademoiselle 
de l’Espinasse at Paris, who, under the auspices of 
D’Alembert, raised a separate literary standard from 
Madame du Deffand, Mrs. Vesey only aspired to 
follow at a humble distance the brilliant track of 
Mrs. Montagu. The former rather seemed desir¬ 
ous to assemble persons of celebrity and talents 
under her roof or at her table than assumed or pre¬ 
tended to form one of the number herself. Though 
not lodged with the same magnificence as Mrs. 
Montagu, yet she entertained with less form as 
well as less ostentation. Mrs. Vesey’s repasts were, 
at once more select and more delicate. Farther ad- 

on her remark, says that Johnson uniformly expressed an unfavour¬ 
able opinion of Mrs. Montagu’s work.—E d. 

1 Hannah More dedicated her poem entitled “Bas Bleu” to Mrs. 
Vesey, wife of Agmondesham Vesey.—E d. 
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vanced in life than Mrs. Montagu, she possessed 
no personal advantages of manner, and studied no 
ornaments of dress. Simplicity, accompanied by a 
sort of oblivious inattention to things passing under 
her very sight, characterised her. In absence of 
mind, indeed, she might almost be said to equal the 
Duke de Brancas, chamberlain to Anne of Austria, 
relative to whose continual violation of common 
rules Madame de Sbvigne has consigned to us so 
many amusing anecdotes. With Mrs. Vesey this 
forgetfulness extended to such a point that she 
sometimes hardly remembered her own name. It 
will scarcely be credited that she could declaim 
against second marriages to a lady of quality who 
had been twice married, and though Mr. Vesey was 
her own second husband. When at last reminded 
of the circumstance, she only exclaimed, “ Bless me, 
my dear! I had quite forgotten it.” There was, 
indeed, some decay of mind in such want of recol¬ 
lection, Her sister-in-law, 1 who lived in the same 
house with her, and who formed physically as well 
as morally a perfect contrast to Mrs. Vesey, super¬ 
intended all domestic arrangements. From their 
opposite figures, qualities, and endowments, the one 
was called “ Body,” the other “ Mind.” 

In these two houses might then be seen many 
or most of the persons of both sexes eminent for 
literary attainments or celebrity of any kind. Mrs. 
Thrale, still better known by the name of Mrs. 
Piozzi, was to be met with frequently in this society, 
followed or attended by Mr. Thrale and by Dr. 
Johnson. Of the former it is unnecessary to say 
anything ; and relative to the last, after the laboured, 
minute portraits which have been drawn of him 
under every attitude, what is it possible to say new ? 
I will freely confess that his rugged exterior and 

1 Mrs. Hancock.—D. 
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garb, his uncouth gestures, his convolutions and 
distortions, when added to the rude or dogmatical 
manner in which he delivered his opinions and 
decisions on every point, rendered him so disagree¬ 
able in company and so oppressive in conversation 
that all the superiority of his talents could not make 
full amends, in my estimation, for these defects. In 
his anger, or even in warmth of argument, where 
he met with opposition, he often respected neither 
age, rank, nor sex, and the usages of polished life 
imposed a very inadequate restraint on his expres¬ 
sions or his feelings. What are we to think of a 
man who, by the testimony of his own biographer, 
denominated Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney 
“ rascals; ” qualified Pennant by the epithet of “ a 
dog,” 1 because in his political opinions he was a 
Whig ; gave to Fielding the appellations of “ a 
blockhead and a barren rascal; ” and in speaking 
of King William III. invariably termed him “a 
scoundrel.” 2 If not irascible, he was certainly dic¬ 
tatorial, coarse, and sometimes almost impracticable. 
Those whom he could not always vanquish by the 
force of his intellect, by the depth and range of his 
arguments, and by the compass of his gigantic 
faculties, he silenced by rudeness; and I have 
myself more than once stood in the predicament 
which I here describe. Yet no sooner was he 
withdrawn, and with him had disappeared these per¬ 
sonal imperfections, than the sublime attainments 
of his mind left their full effect on the audience, for 
such the whole assembly might be in some measure 
esteemed while he was present. His beautiful com¬ 
positions, both prose and poetical, the unquestion¬ 
able benevolence and philanthropy of his character, 
his laborious and useful as well as voluminous and 
toilsome productions, when added to his literary 
1 That was mere play.—P. 2 That too was in joke.—P. 
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fame and pre-eminence, all these combined qualities 
so overbore or subdued the few who ventured to 
contend with him, that submission or silence formed 
the only protection and the ordinary refuge to which 
they had recourse. 

We never can enough regret that a man who 
possessed such poetic powers as are displayed in 
his two imitations of Juvenal, “London” and the 
“Vanity of Human Wishes,” should have neglected 
or avoided that branch of composition in which he 
might have attained to such comprehensive emi¬ 
nence. If Pope’s imitations of Horace have more 
suavity, delicacy, and taste than Johnson’s produc¬ 
tions can boast, the latter breathe a spirit of sublime 
and severe morality, mingled with a philosophic 
grandeur of thought, which is equally captivating 
as it is impressive and instructive. How admirable 
is his picture of Charles XII. as opposed to that of 
Hannibal! 1 How fine is the comparison drawn 
between Wolsey and Sejanus ! 2 What can exceed 
the judgment shown in selecting Charles VII., the 
Bavarian Emperor of 1741, as opposed to the Xerxes 
of the Roman satirist! 3 The English language 
offers perhaps nothing more chaste, correct, and yet 
harmonious than these verses, which are free from 
any pedantry or affectation, of learning. The fact, 
however, is that Johnson did not dare to yield to 
the seductions of the Muse, or to abandon himself 
to the inspiration of poetry. He was compelled to 
restrain his efforts and to limit them to the more 
temperate walk of prose, however capable he felt 
himself to be of emulating Addison, or Gray, or 
Pope. It is well known that he was constitutionally 

1 “ On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide.”—E d. 

2 “Shall Wolsey’s wealth with Wolsey’s end be thine?”—E d. 

3 “All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 

From Persia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord.”—E d. 
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subject to a melancholy, morbid humour, which, 
advancing with his years, approached on certain 
occasions to mental alienation. Aware of his infir¬ 
mity, he was apprehensive of its effects. Topham 
Beauclerk, who lived in great intimacy with him, 
often expressed to him the astonishment and regret 
naturally excited by his apparent neglect of this line 
of composition. Johnson heard him in silence or 
evaded any direct reply to his remonstrances. But 
on Beauclerk’s making the same remark to Mr. 
Thrale, that gentleman immediately answered that 
“the real reason why Johnson did not apply his 
faculties to poetry was that he dared not trust him¬ 
self in such a pursuit, his mind not being equal to 
the species of inspiration, which verse demands, 
though in the walk of prose composition, whether 
moral, philological, or biographical, he could con¬ 
tinue his labours without apprehension of any in¬ 
jurious consequences.” 

If, nevertheless, after rendering due homage to 
his paramount abilities, which no testimony of mine 
can affect, I might venture to criticise so eminent a 
person as having been deficient in any particular 
branch of knowledge, I should say that it was in 
history. Boswell has very aptly compared his 
understanding to an intellectual mill, into which 
subjects were thrown in order to be ground to 
atoms. And Mrs. Piozzi 1 somewhere remarks, in 
better language than I can do it by memory, that 
“ his mind resembled a royal pleasure-garden, within 
whose ample dimensions everything subservient to 

1 One day Johnson asked Mrs. Thrale to draw his character, which 
she did. When she showed it to the Doctor he said, u It was a very 
fine piece of writing, and that I had improved upon Young, who he 
saw was my model, he said, for my flattery was still stronger than 
his, and yet somehow or other less hyperbolical.” The character is 
printed in the “ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson ” (Autobiography of Mrs. 
Piozzi, by A. Hayward, vol.ii, p. 345 ).—Ed. 
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dignity, beauty, or utility was to be found, from the 
stately cedar down to the' lowliest plant or herb.” 
That this assertion, if loosely and generally taken, 
is perfectly just, no person can dispute who knew 
him. That he was even thoroughly conversant in 
the modern history of Europe for the last two or 
three centuries, is incontestable; and still less will 
it be denied that he intimately knew all the classic 
periods of Greek and Roman story, most of which 
he had studied or perused in the original writers. 
But these attainments he shared with many of his 
contemporaries. In the history of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, from the destruction of the Roman 
Empire in the West, in the year 476, through the 
ten centuries that nearly elapsed before the revival 
of letters, I always thought him very imperfectly 
versed. To have compared his knowledge on 
these subjects with the information which Gibbon 
or which Robertson possessed would have been an 
insult to truth. But, as far as I could ever presume 
to form an opinion, he was much below either Burke 
or Fox in all general historical information. 

Even as a biographer, which constitutes a minor 
species of history, Johnson, however masterly, pro¬ 
found, and acute, in all that relates to criticism, to 
discrimination, and to dissection of literary merit, 
wanted many essential qualities or evinced great 
inaccuracy and neglect. I do not mean to speak of 
his prejudices and political partialities, which hardly 
allow him to do justice to Milton or to Addison, 
because the one was in his principles a violent re¬ 
publican, and the other was a Whig, just as he calls 
Hampden “the zealot of rebellion,”—prejudices so 
deeply rooted in his mind as to induce him to main¬ 
tain the moral superiority of Charles II., one of the 
most profligate princes who ever existed, over 
George. 11 . I allude to errors that could only have 
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arisen from an ignorance of facts, with which he 
might and ought to have been acquainted. What 
shall we say when we find him telling us that Step¬ 
ney, the poet, 1 “ was invited into public life by the 
Duke of Dorset ? ” The event in question must 
have taken place about 1683, towards the end of 
Charles II.’s reign. But the creation of the Duke¬ 
dom of Dorset only originated under George I. in 
1720. In like manner he informs us that Prior 
published about 1706 “ a volume of. poems with 
the encomiastic character of his deceased patron, 
the Duke of Dorset.” No doubt he means to speak 
of Charles, Earl of Dorset, 2 who died nearly at that 
time. His mistakes, or his omissions and defects 
of information, in narrating the life of that distin¬ 
guished nobleman, are much more gross. Johnson 
makes him succeed to James Cranfield, second Earl 
of Middlesex, in 1674, his uncle, who was already 
dead many years antecedent. It was the third Earl 
of Middlesex, Lionel, to whose estates and title the 
Earl of Dorset succeeded, or was raised by Charles 
II. On all the interesting particulars of his mar¬ 
riages, his private life, and his decease, relative to 
which objects curiosity must be so naturally and 
warmly excited, the biographer is either silent or 
misinformed. I may be told that these inaccuracies, 
chiefly chronological, are of little moment. So is it 
whether the great Duke of Marlborough died in 
1722 or in 1723. 3 But he who undertakes to com¬ 
pose an account of the Duke’s life is bound to know, 
and accurately to relate, all the leading facts that 
attended or distinguished it. Johnson, we may be 
assured, would have been himself the first to detect 
and to expose such errors in another writer. 

1 George Stepney, born in 1663, died in 1707 .—Ed. 

2 Charles, sixth Earl of Dorset, died in 1705 .—Ed. 

3 Marlborough died in 1722 .—Ed. 
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Mrs. Thrale always appeared to me to possess 
at least as much information, a mind as cultivated, 
and more brilliancy of intellect than Mrs. Montagu ; 
but she did not descend among, men from such an 
eminence, and she talked much more as well as 
more unguardedly on every subject. She was the 
provider and conductress of Johnson, who lived 
almost constantly under her roof, or more properly 
under that of Mr. Thrale, both in town and at 
Streatham. 1 He did not, however, spare her more 
than other women in his attacks, if she courted or 
provoked his animadversion. As little did he appear 
to respect or to manage Garrick, who frequently 
made one of the assembly, and whose presence 
always diffused a gaiety over the room; but he 
seemed to shrink from too near a contact with 
Johnson, whose superiority of mind, added to the 
roughness and closeness of his hugs, commonly 
reduced Garrick to act on the defensive. Mrs. 
Carter, so well known by her erudition, the 
Madame Dacier of England, from her religious 
cast of character and gravity of deportment no less 
than from her intellectual acquirements, was more 
formed to impose some check on the asperity or 
eccentricities of Johnson. Dr. Burney and his 
daughter, 2 the author of “Evelina” and “Cecilia,” 
though both were generally present, I always 
thought rather avoided than solicited notice. 
Horace Walpole, whenever he appeared there, 
enriched and illuminated the conversation by anec¬ 
dotes, personal and historical, many of which were 
rendered more curious or interesting from his hav¬ 
ing himself witnessed their existence or received 
them from his father. Sir Joshua Reynolds, pre¬ 
cluded by his deafness from mixing in or contri- 

1 Very true.—P. 

2 Fanny Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arblay.—E d. 
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buting to general conversation, his trumpet held up 
to his ear, was gratified by the attention of those 
who addressed to him their discourse, a notice 
which the resources of his mind enabled him to 
repay with interest. 

Mrs. Chapone under a most repulsive exterior 
concealed very superior attainments and extensive 
knowledge. 1 Burke, though occupied in the toils of 
parliamentary discussion and of ministerial attack, 
which left him little leisure to bestow on literary 
men or subjects, yet sometimes unbent his faculties 
among persons adapted by nature to unfold the 
powers of delighting and instructing with which 
genius and study had enriched him. His presence 
was, however, more coveted than enjoyed. Dr. 
Shipley, 2 Bishop of St. Asaph, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Shipley, afterwards married to Sir 
William Jones, might be frequently seen there. 
The Abbe Raynal, who passed that winter in Lon¬ 
don, was readily admitted and eagerly courted. 
It must be confessed that the variety of his infor¬ 
mation, and the facility as well as readiness with 
which he communicated the stores of his exuberant 
memory, would have rendered him a valuable acces¬ 
sion to any circle, but his loquacity generally 
fatigued even those whom it delighted and im¬ 
proved. The present Lord Erskine, who thirty 
years later attained to the Great Seal, had not yet 
commenced his career of jurisprudence. Neverthe¬ 
less the versatility of his talents, the energy of his 
character, and the vivacity of his conversation, 
sufficiently manifested, even at that time, the effect 
which such a combination of qualities might pro¬ 
duce when powerfully urged and impelled towards 

1 Very true.—P. 

2 Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, who died in 1788. Dr. 
Johnson characterised Bishop Shipley as “knowing and conver- 
sible.”—E d. 
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one object. Happily for himself, he did not want 
the strongest impulse arising from domestic pledges 
and embarrassments well calculated to call out every 
faculty of the mind. It is curious to reflect that if 
he had been born one step higher, if, instead of 
being the younger son of a Scotch earl, 1 his father 
had been a marquis, he never could have been 
called to the bar. His endowments, however great, 
assuredly would not in any other profession have 
raised him to the peerage, to fortune, and to fame. 
His celebrity, indeed, if we may believe Mr. Fox’s 
biographer, had not extended across the Straits of 
Dover even in 1802, when the First Consul appears 
not to have recognised him on his presentation at 
the Tuilleries. 

Mrs. Boscawen, though inferior in literary repu¬ 
tation to Mrs. Montagu, and perhaps possessed of 
less general information, yet conciliated more good¬ 
will. 2 She had an historical turn of mind, and in 
the course of a long life passed among the upper 
circles of society she had collected and retained a 
number of curious or interesting anecdotes of her 
own times. 3 Mr. Pepys, now Sir William Pepys, to 
whose acquaintance and partiality I was not a little 
indebted for facilitating my entrance into this as¬ 
sembly of distinguished persons, is the last individual 
whom I shall enumerate. To a mind adorned with 
classic images and conversant with classic authors, 

1 Thomas, Lord Erskine, was the third and youngest son of David, 
Earl of Buchan. He was called to the bar in 1778, appointed Attor¬ 
ney-General to the Prince of Wales in 1802, and Lord Chancellor in 
1806. He died November 17, 1823, in his seventy-third year.—E d. 

2 She did.—P. 

3 The Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, wife of Admiral Boscawen and mother 
of Viscount Falmouth. “Mrs. Boscawen was all herself—-.that is, all 
elegance and good-breeding. Do you remember the verses on the 
lines which we attributed to Mr. Pepys ?— 

4 Each art of conversation knowing, 

High bred, elegant Boscawen. 1 ” 

—Mademoiselle D’Arblay's “ Diary and Letters ” iv. 72 .—Ed. 
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he united great colloquial powers. 1 The friend of 
the first Lord Lyttelton, of Sir James Macdonald, 
and of Topham Beauclerk, he was in principle 
a stanch Whig, and as Johnson might be justly 
esteemed a violent as well as a bigoted Tory, much 
political sparring occasionally took place between 
them, in the progress of which many sparks of his¬ 
torical or philosophical fire were elicited on both 
sides. 2 

Though literary reputation, or acknowledged 
talents and celebrity of some kind, seemed to con¬ 
stitute the primary title to a place in these conver¬ 
sations or societies, from which every species of 
play was altogether excluded, yet rank and beauty 
were to be found there, and contributed to render 
them interesting in the highest degree. The late 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, 3 grand-daughter of 
the Lord Treasurer Oxford, herself a woman of 
distinguished taste in various branches of art or 
vertu, was a frequent visitant. It was impossible 
to look on her without reflecting that while still in 
early childhood she had formed the object of Swift’s 
poetic homage, and been the subject of Prior’s 
expiring muse. 4 I have seen the Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, 5 6 then in the first bloom of youth, hanging on 

1 And does still.—P. 2 True, true.— P. 

3 Margaret Cavendish Harley. She was the only child of Edward, 
second Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. Young dedicated to her, in ex¬ 
travagant terms, the third book, of his “Night Thoughts,” “ Narcissa.” 
The Duchess would only allow the initial letter of her name to be used 
in the dedication; but as she had recently attracted universal admira¬ 
tion by appearing at the Duke of Norfolk’s masquerade as Cynthia, 
Young established her identity by addressing her as— 

“Thou who didst lately borrow Cynthia’s form, 

And modestly forego thine own.” 

The Duchess died 7th July 1785, in her seventy-second year.—D. 

4 Prior wrote four witless lines to Harley’s daughter, afterwards 

Marchioness of Caermarthen.—D. 

6 Georgiana Spencer, daughter of John, first Earl Spencer. She 
was born in 1757, married in 1774, and died in 1806.—D. 
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the sentences that fell from Johnson’s lips, and con¬ 
tending for the nearest place to his chair. All the 
cynic moroseness of the philosopher and the moralist 
seemed to dissolve under so flattering an approach, 
to the gratification and distinction resulting from 
which he was nothing less than insensible. We 
may see in Boswell how tractable, gentle, and ac¬ 
commodating he became while at Inveraray, seated 
between the Duke and Duchess of Argyle. 

It is natural to ask whether the literary society 
of London, at the period of which I am speaking, 
could enter into any competition for extent of 
talents and superiority of attainments with the 
society of Paris that met at the apartments of 
Madame du Deffand and of Mademoiselle l’Espi- 
nasse under the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI.? 
In other words, whether the persons who formed 
the assemblies in the English capital can support a 
comparison for ability and for fame with those who 
were accustomed to meet in the French metropolis ? 
If I may give an opinion on this question, I should 
have no hesitation in saying that neither in the 
period of its duration, nor in the number, merit, or 
intellectual eminence of the principal members, can 
the English society be held up on any parity, 
scarcely, indeed, in any comparison, with that of 
France. The assemblies at Paris may be said to 
have lasted near half a century, from 1725 or 1730 
down to 1775 or 1780, either in the houses of 
Madame du Deffand 1 or of Mademoiselle l’Espi- 

1 Marie de Vichy, born in 1696, married to M. du Deffand, Marquis 
de La Lande, in 1718. Soon afterwards she became the mistress of 
the Regent, Duke of Orleans, subsequently she was mistress to the 
President Henault. Horace Walpole was first introduced to her in 
1765, when she was in her seventieth year. Lady Hertford on one 
occasion expressed a wish that the once famous Gilly Williams would 
“soon be tired of blind women, old presidents, and premiers ,' 99 
alluding to Madame du Deffand, the President Henault, and the 
Duke de Choiseul (Jesse's “ George Selwyn? 1882, vol. ii. p. 54). 
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nasse, or in both. The “ Blue Stocking” assemblies 
at Mrs. Montagu’s and Mrs. Vesey’s remained in 
their brilliant state only for about fifteen years, from 
1770 to 1785. Before the last of these periods 
Mrs. Vesey had yielded to the progress of time and 
of infirmity, while Mrs. Thrale, then become Mrs. 
Piozzi, had removed from the banks of the Thames 
to those of the Arno. 1 

Mrs. Montagu indeed survived, and her dinners 
as well as her assemblies were perpetuated to a 
very late period of her life, but the charm and 
the impulse that propelled them had disappeared. 
They were principally supported by, and they fell 
with, the giant talents of Johnson, who formed the 
nucleus round which all the subordinate members 
revolved. It became impossible, after his decease 
in 1784, to supply his place. Burke, as I have 
already observed, had more powerful avocations, 
and aspired to other honours and emoluments 
than those which mere literary distinction could 
bestow on him. Hume and Adam Smith, men of 
superior endowments, who might have contributed 
to support such a society, had retired to Scotland 
or were already dead. Robertson, Lord Kaimes, 
and Lord Monboddo resided at Edinburgh, only 
visiting London occasionally on business or for 
recreation. Gibbon, I believe, never emulated to 
be a member of these assemblies, and never at¬ 
tended them. He too, like Burke, looked more 
to politics than to letters for his substantial recom- 

Madame du Deffand died on the 24th September 1780, at the age of 
eighty-four, having been totally blind during the last thirty years of # 
her life. Madame Geoffrin, the rival of Madame du Deffand, should 
also have been mentioned by Wraxall. Walpole said of her to Gray, 
u She is an extraordinary woman, with more common sense than I 
almost ever met with.”—E d. 

1 Mrs. Thrale married Gabriel Piozzi on the 25th July 1784, and v 
soon afterwards visited Italy for a time. The two returned to Eng¬ 
land in March 1787 .—Ed. 
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pense, being at once a member of the House of 
Commons and a Lord of the Board of Trade. 1 
Perhaps, indeed, the freedom of Hume’s and of 
Gibbon’s printed opinions on subjects connected 
with religion might have rendered their admission 
difficult, or their society distasteful to the principal 
persons who composed these parties, where nothing 
like a relaxation on points so serious found protec¬ 
tion or support. J ohnson, who, as we know, felt so 
great a .repugnance to every species of scepticism 
on matters of religious belief, that, when composing 
his Dictionary, he would not cite Hobbes, the cele¬ 
brated philosopher, as an' authority for any. word 
or expression used by that writer, merely because 
he held Hobbes’ principles in aversion—Johnson, 
who blamed Tyers for only doing justice to Hume 
upon parts of his character wholly unconnected 
with his writings, and who said that “ he should 
just as soon have thought of praising a mad 
dog,”—he would hardly have remained in the 
same room with Hume and Gibbon, though when 
taken once by a sort of surprise, he did not refuse 
to dine in company with Wilkes, of whom never¬ 
theless Boswell supposes him to say, judging from 
Johnson’s known prejudices, that “ he would as 
soon dine with Jack Ketch as with Jack Wilkes.® 

1 This is quite incorrect, as Gibbon hated politics, and soon gave 
himself up entirely to literature. Although.the place he received was 
a small one, he did not escape the satirist— 

“ King George, in a fright 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The history of England's disgrace, 

Thought no way so sure 
His pen to secure ^*1 
As to give the historian a place.”—E d. 

2 He has dined with him very often. They used to laugh together 
at the Scotch. Johnson says, in one of his letters, that he passed 
some evening, I forget when, cracking his jokes with Jack Wilkes 
against the Scotch. It was at Dilly’s, and Wilkes, hearing our philo¬ 
sopher loud at the other end of the room—“What is he talking there 
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It is, however, to be recollected that Wilkes had 
designated the Doctor, in a note subjoined to one 
of his printed letters, by the name of “ Pensioner 
Johnson.” 

The case was widely different in Paris, where 
no political pursuits distracted men of letters, and 
where infidelity, or even materialism, far from ex¬ 
citing alienation, would rather have conduced to 
recommend the persons professing such tenets. 
Among the constellation of distinguished men and 
women who met at the apartments of Madame du 
Deffand and at those of Mademoiselle l’Espinasse, 
the greater number were indeed avowedly des 
esprits forts; in other words, free-thinkers, who, 
not content with being so themselves, endeavoured 
to make proselytes by their writings. It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the literary circle in London 
was, from various causes, necessarily much more 
contracted than in France, where every person of 
eminent talents, with few exceptions, commonly 
resided almost altogether in the capital. For 
Voltaire was virtually banished beyond the French 
confines by the Government, and lived in the 
territory of Geneva more by restraint than by 
choice or inclination. Rousseau was a Genevese 
by birth, who only visited Paris from time to time, 
sometimes indeed resident in its vicinity, but often 
a wanderer, proscribed and fugitive. ■ After stating 
these facts, which may explain the causes of the 
superiority of the literary society or assemblies of 
Paris over those of London, it would be idle to 
contest that they altogether eclipsed ours in every 
point of science and intellectual attainment. Who, 
in fact, met at Mrs. Montagu’s or at Mrs. Vesey’s 

in praise of?” said he. “ Of liberty,” one answered. “ Liberty ! ” re¬ 
plied Wilkes ; “ why the word sounds as ridiculous in his mouth as 
religion would in mine.”—P. 
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that can compete with the names of Maupertuis, 
Helvetius, Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Voltaire, Ma¬ 
dame du Chatelet, the Marquis d’Argens, Made¬ 
moiselle de Launay, the President Henault, D’Alem¬ 
bert, Diderot, La Condamine, the Duchess de 
Choiseul, Marmontel, Raynal, the Duke de Niver- 
nois, MariVaux, the Abbe Barthelemy, Turgot, Con- 
dorcet, and so many other illustrious persons of 
both sexes, who composed the “ literati of the 
French metropolis”? We can scarcely oppose to 
such a cloud of eminent individuals any name 
except that of Johnson. 

The national character of the French, previous 
to the temporary extinction of the ancient mon¬ 
archy and the reign of Jacobinism or military 
despotism, seems indeed to have been more con¬ 
genial to these mixed assemblies of persons of 
literary endowments than is found among us. As 
long ago as the Regency of Anne of Austria we 
find that such meetings existed at Paris, and en¬ 
joyed a great degree of celebrity. The Hotel de 
Rambouillet, situate in the vicinity of the Louvre, 
constituted, as early as 1650, the point of re-union 
for all the individuals of both sexes distinguished 
in the career of letters. Catherine de Vivonne 
(the Madame du Deffand of that period), Mar¬ 
chioness de Rambouillet, presided at them, an emi¬ 
nence for which she was qualified by the elegance 
of her taste and the superiority of her mind. In 
her house, which became a sort of academy, the 
productions of the time were appreciated and 
passed in review. Dying in 1665, she was suc¬ 
ceeded by Henrietta de Coligny, Countess de la 
Suze, who, though with inferior reputation, con¬ 
tinued to assemble the wits and beaux esprits 
at her hotel. Her high birth, her extraordinary 
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beauty, and her poetic talents, attracted to her 
circle every person eminent in the metropolis. 
It was on her that the four classic lines were com¬ 
posed— 

“ Quas dea sublimi vehitur per inania curru ? 

An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipsa venit? 

Si genus inspicias, Juno : si scripta, Minerva : 

Si spectes oculos, mater amoris erit.” 

Subsequent to her decease in 1673, these conver¬ 
sations seemed to have languished for nearly fifty 
years, till they were revived and re-animated by the 
Duchess du Maine, a princess of the royal blood, 
grand-daughter of the great Conde, married to the 
Duke du Maine, natural son of Louis XIV. After 
her release from the castle of Dijon, to which for¬ 
tress she had been committed prisoner by the 
Regent Duke of Orleans in 1717 for her partici¬ 
pation in the conspiracy of Prince Cellamare, about 
the year 1722 she began to assemble persons of 
literary celebrity under her roof, in whose society 
she passed the greater part of her leisure. These 
meetings, which were principally held, not in the 
capital, but at the palace of Seaux, about four 
leagues south of Paris, continued to exist down 
to the Duchess du Maine’s decease in 1753, and 
were attended by many of the persons of both 
sexes who afterwards formed the circles at Madame 
du Deffand’s and at Mademoiselle l’Espinasse’s 
apartments. During the same period of time, 
Madame de Tencin, sister to the celebrated Car¬ 
dinal of that name, herself one of the most cap¬ 
tivating women of France, the Aspasia of that 
country, received at her h6tel the gens de lettres, 
and may be said to have rivalled the Duchess 
du Maine as the protectress of taste and polite 
knowledge. Madame de Tencin, it is well known, 
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was mother of D’Alembert, 1 who owed his birth to 
illicit love. 

No meetings of a similar nature or description 
appear to have existed in London between the 
restoration of Charles II. in 1660 and the con¬ 
clusion of the seventeenth century, except the 
society that met at the house of the famous Hor- 
tensia Mancini, Duchess de Mazarin, 2 niece to the 
Cardinal of that name, who, from 1667 to the period 
of her death in, 1699, was accustomed to receive at 
her apartments the literati of both sexes. St. Evre- 
mond, 3 an exile, a foreigner, and a fugitive like her¬ 
self, constituted the principal support and the orna¬ 
ment of these parties, where the Chevalier de 
Grammont, so well known by the Memoirs published 
under his name, was likwise to be found. It is 
curious to remark that the first “ Blue Stocking ” 
assemblies, and, I believe, the only meetings de¬ 
serving that name which have ever been held in 
London down to those of which we have been 
speaking, were set on foot by natives of France, 
expatriated and resident here. For neither the 
letters nor the writings of Addison, Gay, Steele, 
Swift, or Pope indicate that any such meetings 
existed from 1700 down to the beginning of the 
present reign. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Lady Hervey, the Duchess of Queensberry, and 

1 Jean le Rond d’Alembert, a foundling, who took his Christian 
name from the Church of St. Jean le Rond, near the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, Paris, where he was exposed on November 17, 1717. 
His father was M. Destouches, commissary of artillery, and his 
mother Mademoiselle de Tencin, sister of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Lyons. The infant was intrusted to the care of tlie wife of a glazier 
in Paris. When D’Alembert began to be celebrated, his mother sent 
for him and told him of the relationship between them. His reply was, 
“You are only my step-mother; the glazier’s wife is my mother.” —Ed. 

2 The Duchesse de Mazarin settled in England in 1675, when she 
ran away from her husband. Her house was in Pall-Mall.— Ed. 

3 Charles de Saint Evremond, born in 1613, died in 1703, was 
appointed Governor of Duck Island, in St. James’s Park, by Charles 
II.— Ed. 
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various other females distinguished by their talents 
no less than by their high rank, adorned that period 
of time; but they do not appear to have emulated 
the line which Mrs. Montagu so successfully under¬ 
took, though they occasionally received in their draw¬ 
ing-rooms the wits and poets of the reigns of Queen 
Anne, of George I., and of George II. Foreigners 
have indeed with reason reproached the English as 
too much attracted by the love of play to clubs com¬ 
posed exclusively of men to be capable of relishing 
a mixed society, where researches of taste and litera¬ 
ture constitute the basis and the central point of 
union. 

I quitted England in the summer of 1777 and 
made some stay at the Hague, where I was pre¬ 
sented by our ambassador, Sir Joseph Yorke, 1 to 
the Prince of Orange, with whom I afterwards had 
the honour to sup at “ the palace in the wood,” as 
well as to meet him in private society. This prince 
has become so well known to us, since his precipitate 
retreat from Holland in the winter of 1795, 2 by his 
long residence in England, that it is unnecessary 
to enter into any minute details relative to his char¬ 
acter and qualities. Even at the period to which I 
allude he neither inspired public respect nor excited 
private regard. His person, destitute of dignity, 
corresponded with his manners, which were shy, 

1 The Hon. Sir Joseph Yorke, KB., third son of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, was Envoy Extraordinary and Ambassador at the Hague 
from November 1751 to December 1780. He was created Baron 
Dover in 1788, and died a Field-Marshal, 2d December 1792, when 
the Barony became extinct.— Ed. 

2 He had been Prince of Orange since 1751 : he died in 1806. His 
son recovered Holland in 1813, became King of the Netherlands in 
1815, abdicated in 1840, and died in 1843. Lord Malmesbury speaks 
ill of both father and son, saying of the latter, even when he and his 
family were existing in England on the liberality of the Government, 
that he was “ really hostile to us.” The Princess was a woman of 
sense and spirit, and her husband was jealous of her superior 
talents.—D. 
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awkward, and altogether unfitted to his high situa¬ 
tion as Stadtholder. If he displayed no glaring 
vices, he either did hot or could not conceal many 
weaknesses calculated to injure him in the esti¬ 
mation of mankind. A constitutional somnolency, 
which increased with the progress of age, was too 
frequently accompanied by excesses still more in¬ 
jurious to his reputation—I mean those of the table, 
particularly of wine. I have seen him at the Hague 
of an evening in a large company at Sir Joseph 
Yorke’s in the situation that I here describe. In 
vigour, ability, or resources of mind, such as might 
enable him successfully to struggle like William III. 
with difficult or tumultuous times, he was utterly 
deficient. If William VI. had possessed the energy 
of that great prince, we should not have been en¬ 
gaged in the war with Holland which took place 
towards the close of 1780; neither would the Stadt- 
holderate have been overturned in 1795, and the 
Seven Provinces, which successfully resisted all the 
power of Philip II., have ultimately sunk into an 
enslaved province of the Corsican ruler of France. 

The two brothers, John and Cornelius de Witt, 
proved in every sense as formidable opponents to 
William HI. in 1672 as Van Berkel and Neufville 
were to his successor in the last century; but 
William VI. allowed the French faction at Amster¬ 
dam, acting under the direction of Vergennes, to 
consolidate their strength, to conclude a treaty with 
the American insurgents, and to precipitate a rup¬ 
ture between the Dutch Commonwealth and Eng¬ 
land. His magnanimous predecessor, though he 
had scarcely then attained to manhood, opposed 
and surmounted all the efforts of the Republican 
party, sustained by Louis XIV., with a view to 
subject Holland to French ambition. Van Berkel 1 

1 The “Pensionary” who was in the interest of France.—D. 
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merited the fate which unjustly befell the two De 
Witts, and only escaped punishment by the inert 
and incapable conduct of the Stadtholder, who per¬ 
mitted the fairest opportunity to pass for calling him 
to a public account as a violater of the laws of nations, 
a disturber of the public peace, and an enemy to his 
own country. William possessed neither the activity 
nor any of the endowments fitted for the conduct 
of armies. It must, however, be admitted that his 
understanding was cultivated, his memory very 
retentive, his conversation when unembarrassed 
entertaining and even instructive, abounding with 
historical information that displayed extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with polite letters, and that he joined 
to a fine taste in the arts, particularly in painting, 
a generous protection of their professors. In a 
period of repose he might have been tolerated; 
but the Stadtholderate at every time since its com¬ 
mencement in the person of William I., and the 
original revolt of the Low Countries from Philip 
II., has demanded the greatest energies in the 
individual who was placed at the head of the Dutch 
Commonwealth. 

Nature, which rarely confers great or eminent 
qualities of mind in hereditary descent, seemed 
to have departed from that rule in the house of 
Nassau-Orange, where she produced five princes 
in succession, all of whom were conspicuous in a 
greater or a less degree for courage, capacity, and 
the abilities that ensure or confirm political power. 
The Roman emperors, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the two Antonines, who succeeded each other, 
and all of whom displayed eminent talents or virtues, 
were unallied by ties of consanguinity. Adoption 
alone constituted the connection between them; 
while Commodus, son of Marcus Aurelius, the last 
of those five Caesars, was only distinguished by his 
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crimes or by his incapacity. William I. and his two 
sons (though by different wives), Prince Maurice and 
Frederick-Henry, who may be said to have succes¬ 
sively occupied the office of Stadtholder or Captain- 
General of the United Provinces during fourscore 
years, from 1567 to 1647, without interruption, were 
three of the most illustrious men whom we have seen 
in modern ages. Even William II., though his end 
was premature and unfortunate, as he died in the 
flower of youth, yet manifested no less strength of 
character and vigour of mind than his three pre¬ 
decessors. The whole existence of William III., 
from his -twentieth year down to the time of his 
dissolution, formed a perpetual display of fortitude, 
endurance, toil, and military as well as civil exer¬ 
tion. With him expired, in 1702, the great line 
of Nassau-Orange. In 1747, the dignity and func¬ 
tions of Stadtholder, which had been suspended 
during five-and-forty years, were revived in the per¬ 
son of William IV., head of the branch of Nassau- 
Dietz, collaterally related to the preceding race. 
However little favoured he might be by nature in 
his bodily formation, which resembled our popular 
idea of Richard III., and however moderately en¬ 
dowed with intellectual powers was William IV., 
who married the Princes Anne, daughter of George 
II., he at least maintained during the few years that 
he survived his elevation an external dignity of 
deportment and an irreproachable moral conduct. 
But in the hands of William VI., his son, may be 
said in every sense to have become eclipsed that 
great office of Stadtholder, in itself only less than 
royal, and under able management perhaps even 
more formidable than the kingly dignity ! 

The reception of the late Prince of Orange by 
George III., when he sought refuge in this country 
from the French invasion early in 1795, was no less 
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affectionate, hospitable, and cordial, than the treat¬ 
ment which James II. experienced in 1689 from 
Louis XIV. If James, expelled by his English 
subjects for political and religious tyranny, was 
lodged at the castle of St. Germain and treated 
with royal honours by the French monarch, William 
found an asylum in the palace at Hampton Court. 
All the princes of the royal family and the nation 
at large vied in demonstrations of respect, compas¬ 
sion, and attention towards him. 1 The Princess of 
Orange, a woman of a far more elevated, correct, 
and manly character than her husband, experienced 
as generous a welcome from the King and Queen 
of Great Britain as Mary of Modena, the consort 
of James, received in France. She extremely re¬ 
sembled in her figure the late King of Prussia, 
Frederick-William II., her brother, who was cast by 
nature in a colossal mould. Fortune, which had 
persecuted her in Holland, did not prove more 
favourable to her in England. Her second son, 
Frederick, a young prince who excited the highest 
expectations, and gave promise of many virtues, 
had entered the Austrian service after his father’s 
expulsion from Holland. By his mother he was 
regarded with peculiar predilection. Exemplary in 
the discharge of all his military duties, to this prin¬ 
ciple his premature death was justly attributed, 
which took place early in 1799, occasioned by a 
malignant fever caught in consequence of visiting 
the sick soldiers in the hospitals of Venice. 

His Britannic Majesty first read the account of 
that event in one of the French newspapers on 
Thursday night the 31st of January 1799. Shocked 

1 The Government gave^60,000 to the Princess and ;£ 160,000 to the 
Stadtholder. “ Very unwisely,” says Lord Malmesbury, who thought 
that by a fixed sum instead of an annuity we should be “ losing all 
hold on the House of Orange,” a House which he subsequently desig¬ 
nated as “a.great card in our hands.”—D. 
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at the intelligence, and not being quite assured of 
its authenticity, he put the newspaper in his pocket, 
and taking the Queen aside, communicated it to 
her with much concern. As the probabilities were 
greatly in favour of its truth, or rather as little 
doubt could reasonably be entertained on the point, 
they agreed not to delay announcing it to the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, who might otherwise re¬ 
ceive so melancholy a notification through the 
channel of the English diurnal publications, or even 
from common fame. This determination they exe¬ 
cuted on the following day at the Queen’s house, 
where they detained the Prince and Princess during 
two or three weeks, till the violence of the emotions 
occasioned by the loss of their son had subsided. 
Some faint hopes, indeed, were entertained during 
eight or ten days that the intelligence might prove 
either premature or untrue. It was, however, soon 
confirmed. Prince Frederick eminently possessed 
talents, energy, and courage. His unfortunate 
father, after arriving in this country under a dark 
political cloud, and after residing here many years, 
without acquiring the public esteem or redeeming 
his public character, finally and precipitately quitted 
England under a still darker cloud, only to bury 
himself in the obscurity of Germany, there to expire 
forgotten and almost unknown. Such has been the 
destiny in our time of the representative of that 
House which, in the sixteenth century, while it con¬ 
ducted the armies of Holland, opposed and humbled 
Spain, and which, in the seventeenth century, affixed 
limits to the ambition of Louis XIV. A Corsican 
soldier has since enslaved, plundered, and conscribed 
the country over whose councils Barnevelt, the two 
De Witts, and Heinsius successively presided, for 
which Van Tromp and Ruyter fought, conquered, 
and fell, and where the spirit of freedom seemed to 
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have animated every individual when the Duke of 
Alva overran and desolated those provinces. When 
making these reflections on the modern Dutch, and 
contrasting their conduct with the heroism of their 
ancestors, we involuntarily exclaim with Goldsmith— 
“ Gods ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! ” 

At the time when I visited the Hague, in July 
1 777, Prince Louis, a brother of the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick-Wolfenbiittel, and commander-in-chief of the 
Dutch forces, enjoyed a much higher place than the 
Stadtholder in public consideration. I have rarely 
seen a man of more enormous bodily dimensions. 
William, Duke of Cumberland, 1 son of George II., 
whose corpulency was extreme, fell, nevertheless, 
far short of him in bulk. But this prodigious mass 
of flesh, which it was natural to suppose would 
enervate or enfeeble the powers of his mind, seemed 
neither to have rendered him indolent nor inactive. 
The strength of his character and the solidity of 
his talents, while they supplied in some measure the 
defects of the Prince of Orange, animated and im¬ 
pelled the vast machine that he inhabited. Prince 
Louis manifested no somnolency when in company, 
nor was he ever betrayed at table into excesses in¬ 
jurious to his reputation. On the parade and in 
his military capacity he displayed equal animation 
and professional knowledge. Attached to the in¬ 
terests of the House of Orange and to those of 
Great Britain, he became naturally obnoxious to 
the French faction in Holland, which powerful party 
finally effected his removal from the post that he 
held in the service of the Republic, and compelled 
him to retire out of the Dutch dominions. He died, 
I believe, in 1788. His dismission prepared the 
way for the overthrow of the Stadtholderate, not- 


1 The “ butcher” Duke. —Ed. 
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withstanding the temporary triumph of the late 
Duke of Brunswick and the capture of Amsterdam, 
effected in the summer of 1787 by the Prussian 
forces. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, Louis’s brother, 
who commanded the allied army with so much 
reputation during the Seven Years’ War from 
1757 to 1763, and who occupied at that time so 
distinguished a place in the military history of 
Germany, proved himself unquestionably an able 
general and a good tactician, but he was by no 
means endowed with superior talents of any kind. 
In order to have secured the degree of fame that he 
had acquired in the field, it may indeed be asserted 
that he ought not to have survived his last cam¬ 
paign, precisely as Juvenal says of Marius that he 
should have breathed his last immediately after his 
victory over the Cimbri— 

“ Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru.” 

Ferdinand soon afterwards abandoned himself 
to the doctrines and reveries of the Illuminis , an 
association of visionaries, who, it is well known, 
obtained such an ascendant about that time through¬ 
out Germany. 1 They reduced his mind to a degree 
of imbecility which could only excite compassion. 
It will hardly be believed that before the year 1773 
he was so subjugated by them as frequently to pass 
many hours of the night in churchyards, engaged in 
evoking and attempting to raise apparitions. They 
practised successfully on his credulity, making him 
conceive that he beheld spectres or aerial forms. 
These occupations, which afforded sufficient proofs 

1 The founder of this secret political society was Dr. Adam Weis- 
haupt, born 1748, died 1830. Two centuries previously a [society 
(Anti-Romanist) of the same name appeared in Spain, and subse¬ 
quently in France. They professed to obtain grace and perfection 
by their own sublime manner of prayer.—D. 
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of intellectual decline, having impelled the great 
Frederick, whose sound understanding despised the 
Illumines, to dismiss Prince Ferdinand from his 
situation in the Prussian service; or, as Thiebault 
asserts in his “Souvenirs de Vingt Ans” (which 
perhaps is more probable), the King having liber¬ 
ated from arrest an officer whom the Prince had 
confined, he resigned. 1 Whichever was the fact, 
he then retired to Magdeburg, of the Chapter of 
which secularised Archbishopric he was Dean or 
chief. 

In that city he principally resided till the time 
of his decease, divested of any military command, 
living in a sort of retreat, but keeping a good table, 
and receiving at dinner strangers of condition who 
visited Magdeburg. His income, a considerable 
part of which consisted in a pension from the Crown 
of Great Britain, enabled him to maintain an estab¬ 
lishment becoming his rank. An intimate friend of 
mine, now, I regret, no more, who was about that 
time Minister of England at the Court of Dresden, 
Mr. Osborn, being well acquainted with Prince 
Ferdinand, used frequently to dine with him. The 
Prince, who treated him with great regard, wishing 
to make a proselyte of him, one day proposed that 
they should go together to a certain churchyard on 
that same night, promising him that a ghost would 
infallibly appear to them. Mr. Osborn agreed to 
accept the proposal and to accompany His Serene 
Highness to the scene of these supernatural exhi¬ 
bitions, provided that he would order six grenadiers, 
their pieces loaded with ball-cartridge, to attend 
them, and would enjoin the grenadiers to fire upon 
whatever object might assume the appearance of a 

1 The King released the prisoner from arrest in a fortress of which 
the Prince was Governor, without any reference to the latter what¬ 
ever. Thence the offence.—D. 

YOL. I. I 
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ghost But the Prince by no means relished the 
idea, and the party therefore did not take place. 
Of the accuracy of this anecdote I can have, no 
doubt, as it was related to me by Mr. Osborn him¬ 
self, whose honour and veracity were indisputable. 
Prince Ferdinand continued till the period of his 
death in July 1792 to be a dupe and convert of the 
Illumines. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, who was afterwards created 
Lord Dover, 1 maintained a distinguished rank 
among the members of the Corps Diplomatique 
in 1777 at the Hague. His table, 2 3 * splendid arid 
hospitable, was open to strangers of every country. 
Educated under Horace, Lord Walpole, 8 and under 
the first Lord Hampden, his manners and.address 
had in them something formal and ceremonious, 
but the vigilance and ability which he displayed 
during above five-arid-twenty years that he was 
Ambassador of England to the States-General 
more than compensated for these defects of exter¬ 
nal deportment. Never, perhaps, at any period of 
modern time, except by Sir William Temple under 
Charles II., were the interests of Great Britain so 
zealously yet temperately sustained as by him, for 
whom the Stadtholder felt and expressed a sort of 
filial regard. In 1777 the English sovereign and 
nation still continued to preserve an ascendancy 
in the Dutch councils, till the augmenting misfor¬ 
tunes and accumulated disgraces of the American 
war, which finally enabled France to obtain a pre- 

1 The title became extinct in 1792, but it was revived in the person 
of the Hon. Agar Ellis in 1831 .—Ed. 

2 Lord Malmesbury, writing from the Hague in 1785, says, “If I 
mean to do anything of notoriety, I must wield the spit as well as the 
pen, Dutch hearts lie to the leeward of their stomachs, and if I now' 
at this moment make any impression on them, it is from the beef 
and pudding they see in the background.”—D. 

3 Old Horace, Sir Robert Walpole’s brother, and the younger 

Horace’s hated uncle.— Ed. 
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dominating influence throughout the seven United 
Provinces, compelled Lord North to recall Sir 
Joseph Yorke from the Hague. 

With another of his Majesty’s Foreign Ministers, 
Mr. Wroughton, who became afterwards Sir Thomas 
Wroughton, I passed a considerable part of the sum¬ 
mer of 1778 in the court and capital of Poland. 
Warsaw, destined to become in more recent periods 
the theatre and carnage of revolution, then enjoyed 
a delusive calm, while Austria, Saxony, and Prussia 
were involved in war relative to the Bavarian suc¬ 
cession. Wroughton, at the time of which I speak, 
was about forty-six. He had been very handsome 
in his youth, and though grown somewhat corpulent, 
still preserved many of the graces and much of the 
activity of that period of life. His education, if it 
had not given him a very cultivated mind, had com¬ 
pletely fitted him for the world ; and a residence of 
more than twenty years at the two courts of Poland 
and Russia in a public character rendered his con¬ 
versation no less entertaining than informing upon 
all points connected with the history of the N orth of 
Europe. From him I learned a number of curious 
facts respecting the two Russian Empresses, Eliza¬ 
beth and Catherine, which, though they assuredly 
would have been transmitted to posterity by Bran- 
t6me, cannot, without violating decorum, be com¬ 
memorated in the present age. 

Sir Thomas Wroughton was sent at three or 
four and twenty to Petersburg, where he subse¬ 
quently became British Consul during the reign of 
the former of those princesses. No man was better 
acquainted with her character, as well as with the 
political intrigues which distinguished the concluding 
years of Elizabeth’s life. He assured me that she 
died a victim to her own excesses, and almost with 
a saucer of cherry-brandy at her lips, it having been 
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found impossible by any injunctions of her physicians 
to prevent the female attendants about her person 
and bed from indulging her in this pernicious grati¬ 
fication. The last princess of the Stuart line who 
reigned in this country has been accused of a 
similar passion, if we may believe the secret history 
of that time or trust to the couplet which was affixed 
to the pedestal of her statue in front of St. Paul’s 
by the satirical wits of 1714. 1 The Empress Eliza¬ 
beth’s amours were such as the Messalinas and 
Faustinas of antiquity are asserted to have carried 
on in the capital of the Roman world, without 
delicacy, shame, or restraint. Suetonius might 
have found it difficult to relate, and Juvenal as 
impossible to exaggerate, the particulars of Eliza¬ 
beth’s gallantries. 

Of Catherine Sir Thomas Wroughton always 
spqke with admiration and respect, though with 
freedom. To her notice he was indeed greatly 
indebted for his elevation in life, she having been 
instrumental in procuring him the appointment of 
Consul to Petersburg. As he was in the flower of 
his age at that time and of an imposing figure, he 
attracted her attention, and was honoured by her 
with such distinguishing marks of predilection as' to 
draw upon him the resentment of the Grand Duke 
her husband, who, when he ascended the throne 
early in 1762 by the name of Peter III., obtained 
during his short reign Wroughton’s removal from 
Russia. He was then sent by orders from his own 
court to Dresden, as Minister to Augustus III., 
Elector of Saxony, in his capacity of King of 
Poland, and he accompanied or followed that 
monarch from Saxony to Warsaw in the last visit 
that Augustus made to his Polish dominions. As 

1 “Brandy-faced Nan has left us in the lurch, 

Her face to the brandy-shop and her-to the church.”—E d* 
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Wroughton had become an object of Peter’s uncon¬ 
cealed dislike or jealousy, and as Catherine had 
distinguished him by personal attentions of the 
most flattering nature, it was not an improbable 
supposition that she might have carried to the 
utmost extent her preference of him. But he al¬ 
ways assured me, even in moments of the greatest 
confidence and unreserve, that he had never violated 
for an instant the limits of the most profound respect 
towards her, nor had ever received from her encou¬ 
ragement for any such presumption on his part. 
“ Count Poniatowski,” said he, “ was her lover. I 
was only her humble friend and servant.” 

He told me that the first time he ever heard the 
name of Orloff mentioned, or ever saw the individual 
who afterwards became as Prince Gregory Orloff 
the avowed favourite of Catherine in every sense, 
was on the following occasion :—Crossing the court 
of the Winter Palace at Petersburg during the year 
1760, the Grand Duchess, who leaned on his arm, 
pointed out to him a young officer in the uniform of 
the Russian Guards, then in the act of saluting her 
with his spontoon, and added, “Vous voyez ce beau 
jeune homme. Le connaissez-vous ? ” Wroughton 
replying in the negative, “ II s’appelle Orloff,” said 
Catherine ; “ croiriez-vous qu’il a eu la hardiesse de 
me faire 1'amour ? ” “ 11 est bien hardi, madame,” 

answered he, smiling. The conversation proceeded 
no further, but it remained deeply imprinted upon 
Wroughton’s recollection, who from that moment 
silently anticipated the future favour of Orloff. Sir 
Thomas Wroughton always spoke to me of Cathe¬ 
rine’s participation or acquiescence in the death of 
Peter III. as involuntary, reluctant, and the result 
of an insurmountable necessity. He even considered 
her knowledge of the destruction of the unfortunate 
Emperor Ivan, who was stabbed by his own guards 
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at Schlusselbourg in 1764, with a view to prevent 
his being liberated by Mirowitsch, as exceedingly 
problematical. 1 But he believed, in common with 
all Poland, that Catherine had found means to en¬ 
trap and to transfer to Petersburg the Princess 
TarrakanofF, a daughter of the Empress Elizabeth, 
where, as was asserted, she had perished in prison, 
by the waters of the river Neva entering the room 
in which she was confined. There can be no doubt 
that Alexis Orloff, so well known in the annals of 
Catherine’s reign, who then commanded the Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean, became on that occasion 
the instrument of her vengeance, or rather of her 
apprehension, by enticipg on board his ship in the 
port of Leghorn the unhappy female in question. 
This accusation, sustained by many strong facts and 
apparent proofs narrated at great length, has since 
been submitted to the tribunal of Europe in “ La 
Vie de Catherine II.,” by Castera, published in 
1797, soon after the Empress’s decease. Sir John 
Dick, who, at the time of the supposed princess’s 
seizure by Alexis Orloff, was British Consul at 
Leghorn, is named in the work to which I allude 
as having been an accomplice in the act of ensnaring 
and carrying her off to the Russian admiral’s ship. 
His wife is likewise charged with a participation in 
so foul a conspiracy. 2 * * 

1 Ivan VI. became Czar when an infant. He was taken from his 
cradle in 1741, when Elizabeth was raised to the throne, was detained 
in various prisons till 1764, and in that year, at the age of twenty- 
three, was murdered, certainly with the knowledge of Catherine. See 
“ Monarchs Retired from Business,” vol. ii. p. 188.—D. 

2 Besides “ La Vie de Catherine ” by Castera, Abate Gorani does 
accuse them all indeed, and boldly. See his Mdmoires des Cours 
dTtalie.”—P. Lady Dick died in February 1781. In the following 

May Walpole wrote to Mann, “The disconsolate widower, your friend 

Sir John Dick, is going to be married already, and, which is still more 
rash at his age, to a giantess. She is the eldest daughter of the late 

Sir John Clavering, and was ripened by the climate of India, like an 
orange to a shaddock. 5 ’ In August of the above year Walpole again 
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I lived during several years in habits of familiar 
acquaintance with Sir John Dick, who retained at 
fourscore all the activity of middle life, together 
with the perfect possession of his memory and 
faculties. He was an agreeable, entertaining, and 
well-bred man, who had seen much of the world. 
Dining in a large company at Mr. Thomas Hope’s 
in Berkeley Square on Sunday the 10th of Febru- 
ary 1799, I sat by Sir John Dick, and well know¬ 
ing his intimacy with Alexis Orloff, I inquired of 
him where the Count then was. “ He is,” answered 
Sir J ohn Dick, “ at present at Leipsic, from which 
place he wrote to me only three weeks ago. The 
Emperor Paul commanded him to travel, after 
having made him and Prince Baratinskoi, both of 
whom assisted in the termination of Peter 11 I/s 
life, assist likewise at the funeral ceremonies of that 
prince. They held the pall, and actually mounted 
guard over the body in the church of the citadel of 
Petersburg, remaining the whole night with the 
corpse. Alexis went through the performance with 
perfect composure.” Encouraged by the frankness 
of this reply, I ventured to ask him if he had read 
the narrative of the Princess Tarrakanoff’s seizure 
related in “La Vie de Catherine II.” “I have 
certainly perused it,” said he, “and not without 
some concern, as I am there accused by name, no 
less than my wife, of having been a party to the 
act of transporting by violence a young, unsuspect¬ 
ing, and innocent princess on board the Russian 
fleet. I will relate to you, as a man of veracity, all 
the part that I took and all I know relative to the 
pretended princess in question, who is there asserted 


writes, u Sir John Dick sent his bride an abrupt letter to say he found 
himself too old and infirm to proceed. Did not he know three months 
ago that he was sixty-four? Some say he discovered that Made¬ 
moiselle was not very fond of him.”—D. 
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to have been a daughter of Elizabeth, Empress of 
Russia, by Alexis Razoumoffsky. 

“ During the time that the Russian squadron lay 
in the harbour of Leghorn in 1771, Alexis Orloff, 
who was the admiral, resided frequently, if not 
principally, at Pisa, where he hired a splendid 
house. One morning, about eleven o’clock, a Cos¬ 
sack who was in his service, and who acted as his 
courier, arrived at my door, charged with a mes¬ 
sage to inform me that his master with some com¬ 
pany in three carriages meant to dine with me on 
that day. I accordingly ordered a dinner to be 
prepared for his reception. When he arrived, he 
brought with him a lady, whom he introduced to 
my wife and to myself, but he never named her, 
only calling her ‘ Questa Dama.’ She was by 
no means handsome, though genteel in her figure; 
apparently thirty years of age, and had the air of 
a person who had suffered in her health. There 
seemed something mysterious about her, which 
excited my curiosity, but which I could not pene¬ 
trate. Considering her with attention, it struck 
me forcibly that I had seen her before, and in 
England. Being determined, if possible, to satisfy 
myself on this point, as we stood leaning against 
the chimney-piece in my drawing-room before 
dinner, I said to her, ‘ I believe, ma’am, you 
speak English.’ ‘ I speak only a little,’ answered 
she. We sat down at table, and after the re¬ 
past Alexis Orloff proposed to my wife and to 
another lady who was there present to accompany 
him and the female stranger on board his ship. 
They both declining it, Orloff took her with him in 
the evening. The boom or chain was then stretched 
across the harbour, but a boat came from the Russian 
admiral’s ship, into which he put the lady, and ac¬ 
companied her himself safe on board. 
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“ On the ensuing morning, when Orlofif came on 
shore, he proceeded to my house. His eyes were 
violently inflamed, and his whole countenance be¬ 
trayed much agitation. Without explaining to me 
the cause or the reason of this disorder, he owned 
that he had passed a very unpleasant night, and he 
requested me to let him have some of the most 
amusing books in my library, in order to divert the 
lady who was on board his ship. I never saw her 
again; but I know that soon afterwards she was 
sent by Alexis in a frigate to Cronstadt, where, 
without being ever landed, she was transferred up 
the Neva to the fortress of Schlusselbourg, at the 
mouth of the Lake Ladoga. Catherine there con¬ 
fined her in the very room that Peter III. had 
caused to be constructed with intent to shut up 
herself in it. The lady unquestionably died in that 
prison of chagrin, but she was not drowned by the 
water of the N eva coming into her apartment, as is 
asserted in ' La Vie de Catherine II.’ 

“ Having stated to you,” continued Sir John Dick, 
“ these circumstances, I will now inform you who, 
and of what description, was the lady in question. 
Far from being, as is pretended, a daughter of Eliza¬ 
beth, Empress of Russia, her father was a baker, of 
Nuremberg in Franconia. If, on this point, my 
testimony should appear to you doubtful or sus¬ 
picious, the present Margrave of Anspach, 1 who is 
in this country, and who knew her well, is ready to 
testify the same fact. She was a woman of pleasure 
during a short time both in Paris and here in Lon¬ 
don, at which last-mentioned city she had picked up 
a few words of English. Prince Nicholas Radzivil, 
who was driven out of Poland by the Russians, 
having met with her, made her his mistress, and 

1 The Margrave of Anspach sold .his principality to the King of 
Prussia, and settled in England, where he died in 1806 .—Ed. 
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carried her with him into Italy. In order to re¬ 
venge himself on Catherine, who had expelled him 
from his native country and confiscated his immense 
estates in Lithuania, he resolved on calling her the 
Princess Tarrakanoff, pretending that she was 
Elizabeth’s daughter. Such she was in fact con¬ 
sidered to be by many who saw her, and the report 
acquiring strength, soon reached Petersburg. Ca¬ 
therine, naturally alarmed at the existence of a 
female pretender, who might lay claim to the very 
throne of Russia, and being informed that Prince 
Radzivil asserted her right to the empire, as a 
legitimate daughter of Elizabeth by Razoumoffsky, 
to whom she had been secretly married, thought 
that not a moment was to be lost in securing the 
person of so dangerous a rival. She issued private 
orders therefore to Alexis Orloff, enjoining him to 
gain possession of the pretended princess, at all 
events, and by every possible means, either of 
money, or of violence. To so great a height did 
the Empress’s apprehensions rise, that Orloff 
avowed to me he had received the positive com¬ 
mands of her Majesty to pursue her even to Ragusa 
if necessary, where it was understood she had re¬ 
tired, to demand her from the Government of that 
small Republic, and if they should refuse to give 
her up, to bombard the city and to lay it in ashes. 
But Alexis found means to entrap or to entice her 
without either disturbance or hostility. He treated 
her as his mistress 1 while he resided at Pisa, and 
while she lay on board his ship at Leghorn. These 
are all the particulars that I know relative to her, 
and all the share that I had in her detention or her 
misfortunes.” 

It is probable that this recital, however natural 

1 Gorani says he married her. See “ Mdmoires des Cours d’ltalie.” 
—P. 
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and plausible it may appear, or however true it may 
be in point of fact, will nevertheless by no means 
carry complete conviction to every mind. I confess 
that it neither produced that sentiment in me at the 
time when Sir John Dick related it, nor, on-the 
fullest consideration, am I thoroughly persuaded 
that the person in question was not the daughter of 
Elizabeth. It seems to be universally admitted, 
and I have always been so assured, that the 
Empress did privately espouse Razoumoffsky; that 
she had by him, between the years 1740 and 1745, 
various children, one of whom was brought up and 
called the Princess or Countess Tarrakanoff. Prince 
Radzivil might, as is asserted in “ La Vie de Cathe¬ 
rine II.,” have contrived means to carry her off, 
and after accompanying her to Rome, might there 
have quitted or deserted her. It is unquestionable, 
even by Sir John Dick’s account, that Catherine 
dreaded her, and that Orloff, by her orders, decoyed, 
ensnared, and made himself master of the person of 
this unfortunate female. But that in order to effect 
his base and barbarous purpose, Orloff actually mar¬ 
ried her, or pretended so to do; that she passed 
several days under Sir John Dick’s roof in amuse¬ 
ment and dissipation; that “ the consul, his wife, 
and the wife of Rear-Admiral Greig, took their 
seats by her in the barge which conveyed her on 
board the Russian squadron finally, that a British 
consul would dishonour himself, his sovereign, and 
his nation by openly facilitating so perfidious an 
act; all these assertions of Castera, and many others 
relative to her treatment on board Orloff’s ship, 
appear to me wholly undeserving of credit. They 
are, indeed, completely disproved by Sir John 
Dick’s narrative to me, unless we suppose him 
utterly devoid of truth and honour. On the other 
hand, that he should have remained silent under 
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such a charge, made in the face of all Europe, 
without attempting to repel or to disprove it in as 
public a manner as it was brought forward, seems 
almost like a negative admission of its veracity. 
His denial of the accusation, given in private con¬ 
versation to me, could not redeem his character to 
the world at large. Sir John, we may likewise 
remember, lay under personal obligations to Cathe¬ 
rine II., who had conferred on him one of the 
Russian orders of knighthood, and from his con¬ 
nection with whom, while Orloff lay at Leghorn 
with her fleet, he had derived great pecuniary 
advantages. The manner in which Alexis treated 
him, by bringing to his house a stranger, without 
previously soliciting permission, whom he' never 
announced to Sir John or to" his wife by name, and 
with whom he lived as his mistress, these facts 
seem to imply great subservience on the part of the 
British consul, and will probably induce us to pause 
before we give implicit belief to his assertions. I 
leave, however, the decision on this point to every 
man’s own opinion. 1 

But was the lady in question the daughter of 
Elizabeth, or not ? It seems to me impossible, 
from want of evidence, to reply satisfactorily to the 
question. I confess, however, that I think it more 
probable she should have been, as Sir John Dick 
asserted, a German woman, whom Prince Radzivil 
had instructed or induced to assume the name and 
title of Princess Tarrakanoff. It is even very diffi¬ 
cult altogether to condemn the Empress Catherine 
for endeavouring to get possession of her person. 
For, had she passed over to Ragusa, and from 
thence into the Ottoman dominions, she would have 
been, when once in the hands of the Turks, with 
whom Russia was at war, a most dangerous com- 
1 Gorani accuses Sir John Dick quite openly.—P. 
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petitor to the throne. We must recollect that 
Catherine herself had attained the imperial dignity 
by a revolution, and the consequent destruction of 
her husband, without any right of descent. To her 
an impostress was nearly as formidable as a rightful 
pretender to the crown. The history of the false 
Demetrius, 1 in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, so famous in the Muscovite annals,.might 
justly inspire her with apprehension. Similar scenes 
might be renewed under her own reign in the inte¬ 
rior of that vast empire. Pugatcheff 2 had long been 
considered by a great part of the Russian people 
as the Emperor Peter III. These considerations 
must, at least in a political point of view, justify 
Catherine for taking measures to prevent the female 
in question from being made an instrument in the 
hands of vindictive or ambitious individuals to 
accomplish their projects of vengeance against her¬ 
self. In the eyes of morality and of humanity, the 
whole reign and administration of that Empress, 
however brilliant and imposing it may appear 
through the medium of Voltaire’s or of the Prince 
de Ligne’s writings, cannot bear a close examina¬ 
tion or support a severe scrutiny. 

The first Grand Duchess of Russia, Wilhelmina, 
Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, who, on her marriage 
with the Grand Duke Paul, assumed the name of 
Natalia Alexiewna, perished, like the pretended 
Princess Tarrakanoff, in the prime of life, and under 

1 Demetrius, the younger brother of the Czar Feodor, said to have 
been killed by his brother-in-law, Boris. On the accession of Boris 
to the throne of Russia, a monk of a noble family of Moscow, named 
Griska Utropeja, personated Demetrius, and pretended that he had 
escaped from the murderous hands of Boris. On the death of the 
latter he succeeded in raising himself to the throne, but he was not 
allowed to hold the dignity long, and was proscribed as an impostor. 
—Ed. 

2 Yemelka Pugatscheff, a Russian impostor, born in 1726, died in 
1775-—Ed. 
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circumstances that excited at the time much com¬ 
miseration. I have seen the Grand Duchess in 
question at the drawing-room at the palace of Peter- 
hoff in 1774, soon after her marriage. She had 
been chosen in preference to two of her sisters, who 
accompanied' her on the journey from Germany to 
Russia. Those princesses must have been very 
deficient in personal attractions if Paul’s selection 
resulted from her superiority in that respect above 
her sisters. I have • rarely beheld a young person 
less favoured by nature. She had a scorbutic 
humour in her face, nor did her countenance indi¬ 
cate either intelligence or dignity; but she was said 
to be amiable and pleasing in her manners. To the 
great joy of Catherine, as well as of the Empire at 
large, which anxiously expected the birth of an heir, 
she became pregnant in 1775. That she died about 
two years subsequent to her marriage, during the 
confinement incident to her accouchement, is certain j 1 
but the precise nature of her death is not well ascer¬ 
tained, and produced various reports, some of which 
were very injurious to the Empress’s reputation. I 
have myself heard them, while I resided at Vienna, 
from persons of the highest distinction, particularly 
from two princes of Hesse-Philipstahl, within three 
or four years after the Grand Duchess’s decease, 
but I believe that they were not entitled to implicit 
credit. It was likewise generally asserted that she 
had formed a strong attachment for one of the hand¬ 
somest as well as most accomplished young noble¬ 
men about the court of Petersburg, with whom she 
had entered into a correspondence of a delicate 
description. The circumstance becoming known to 
Paul, occasioned him no ordinary disquietude. A 
fact which seemed to give probability to the story 

1 Levesque speaks confidently on this point, and to the effect stated 
in the text.—D. 
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is that the nobleman himself to whom I allude was 
then resident at Vienna, to which city he had been 
sent, as common fame affirmed, by Catherine, on 
the complaints of her son, immediately after the 
death of the unfortunate princess his wife. I knew 
him very familiarly while at Vienna. He since 
filled the post of Envoy from the Empress of Russia 
at the Court of Naples, where he was believed to 
have carried his temerity and his success even 
higher than he had done at Petersburg. Few men 
whom I have ever seen or known were more formed 
by nature to be beloved by women. His figure was 
advantageous; his manners, though lofty, were gay 
and captivating whenever he desired to conciliate 
good-will, and his countenance, which somewhat re¬ 
sembled that of a Calmuck, had in it nevertheless 
an air of great distinction, spirit, and intelligence. 
He had served in the Russian fleet under Alexis 
Orloff, was present at the memorable victory of 
Tschisme, 1 on the coast of Natolia, in 1770, where the 
Turkish squadron in that bay was destroyed, and had 
acquired, under Admirals Elphinstone and Greig, 
not only a knowledge of naval tactics, but of the 
English language likewise, which he spoke with un¬ 
common ease and fluency. The secret history of the 
imperial family of Russia, from the reign of Peter I. 
inclusive down to the present time, has already fur¬ 
nished, and will, as it gradually becomes known, con- 

1 After Orloff’s fleet had, with difficulty, defeated an inferior Turkish 
force near the Isle of Scios on the 7th July 1770, the remnant of the 
Ottoman squadron took shelter in the port of Tchesmd (where, 
B.C. 191, the Roman flotilla vanquished that of King Antiochus). 
The English officers in the Russian service proposed to destroy the 
vessels of the Moslems, cooped up in the narrow bay. Elphinstone, 
Greig, and Dugdale accomplished the undertaking. The latter espe¬ 
cially distinguished himself, although he was ill supported by the 
Russians. The few Turkish ships that were not burnt were captured, 
with the town, fort, and batteries ; and for this exploit (the sole honour 
of the achievement of which belonged to the English officers) Orloff 
received the surname of Tchesmeski.— D. 
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tinue to afford matter of the most curious as well as 
interesting nature. When we reflect that three 
Emperors, Peter, Ivan, and Paul, have successively 
perished by violent means within little more than 
half a century, and when we consider that this stu¬ 
pendous empire, embracing so vast a portion of the 
globe, has been governed almost exclusively by 
women from the year 1725 down to 1796, including 
a space of more than seventy years; lastly, when 
we recollect that of the four females who have suc¬ 
cessively swayed the sceptre of Peter the Great, 
two, namely, Catherine I. and II., were Germans or 
Livonians, unconnected except by marriage with 
the ancient Czars of Muscovy—when we contem¬ 
plate these facts, we cannot be surprised if this 
Asiatic empire, newly assimilated to our European 
monarchies and states, should present scenes alto¬ 
gether unlike the manners of London, Paris, or 
Vienna. 

After the death of the Grand Duchess, Catherine 
was at least determined to lose no time in providing 
for her son a second wife. For this purpose she 
applied, almost immediately subsequent to the de¬ 
cease of the unfortunate Natalia Alexiewna, to the 
great Frederick, King of Prussia, requesting him to 
select for Paul a German princess, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned in the imperial family. She 
even sketched out with her own hand the prominent 
qualities of person and of mind which she considered 
as principally requisite in the object of his choice. 
This delicate commission Frederick executed with 
great ability; and, having fully ascertained the. 
ground, he recommended the Princess Sophia of 
Wirtemberg 1 to the Empress for her future daughter- 

1 The name of the Princess was Dorothea. She was the eldest 
daughter of the Prince of Wirtemberg-Montbeliard, and was seven¬ 
teen years of age when, to her great delight, and after changing her 
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in-law. It was perhaps impossible to have made a 
more judicious selection for such a dangerous emi¬ 
nence, which frequently conducted to a convent, to 
Siberia, or to a grave. She was not quite seventeen 
years of age, and she possessed, besides the graces 
of youth, personal attractions well calculated to 
retain the Grand Duke’s affection. Her under¬ 
standing solid, and her deportment blameless, se¬ 
cured universal esteem, while, at the same time, 
she neither displayed such talents, energy of char¬ 
acter, or ambition, as could render her an object 
of Catherine’s apprehension. Paul, accompanied 
by Marshal Romanzoff, whose victories over the 
Turks rendered him so justly celebrated, was 
sent by Catherine in 1776 .to Berlin, where Fre¬ 
derick, after contributing to procure him a wife, 
entertained him at Potsdam in the most splendid 
manner. 

At one of these entertainments, given, if I recollect 
right, in the new palace near Sans Souci, in the 
midst of the dinner a large piece of the ceiling fell 
down on the table, involving the room and the 
company in dust, confusion, and astonishment, not 
unlike the accident which Fundanius relates as hap¬ 
pening at Nasidienus’s supper. 1 The King, with 

religion with alacrity, she married Paul. Before she left her father’s 
little court she prepared herself for her future duties by practising 
court ceremonies. “She saluted,” says the Baroness d’Oberkirch, 
“all the empty fauteuils, to practise, as she said, being gracious, 
taking care, however, that none should receive more or less than its 
due show of royal condescension.” On entering the Greek Church, 
she was re-baptized in the name of Maria Feodorowna. She was the 
mother of Alexander, Constantine, and Nicholas.—D. 

1 A somewhat similar accident is said to have occurred a few years 
after at Stowe, the seat of the Marquis of Buckingham. Whilst the 
Marquis and one of the ladies of his family were standing at the fire, 
one of the largest beams fell between them, and they narrowly escaped 
being killed. The beam was discovered to have perished by dry rot. 
A like accident occurred from the same cause, the dry rot, at Lans- 
downe House, Berkeley Square, and was near destroying the company 
at dinner.—E d. 

YOL. I. 
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admirable presence of mind, instantly throwing his 
arms round Paul, who sat next him, held the Grand 
Duke closely embraced, without suffering him to 
stir, till the cause as well as the consequences of the 
disaster were ascertained. When it was discovered 
to have arisen only from a defect in the plaster of 
the ceiling, and to have been altogether casual, a 
courier was immediately despatched to Petersburg, 
stating the particulars to Catherine, assuring her at 
the same time that her son was in perfect safety. 
We cannot help admiring the quickness of Frede¬ 
rick’s perception, which,ignorant as he was from what 
cause so unusual and alarming an event originated, 
led him, without a moment’s delay, to participate 
the danger and the misfortune, if such existed, with 
the Grand Duke. In fact, they must have perished 
together, if they perished at all. The malignity of 
mankind would unquestionably have suspected or 
attributed treachery of some kind had any fatal 
accident in which the King was not enveloped 
befallen his guest. Frederick by his promptitude 
obviated the possibility of misrepresentation either 
at Petersburg or in any other of the courts of 
Europe. 

During the first ten or fifteen years of the reign 
of Catherine II. it was commonly believed, and in 
Poland, where men ventured to state their opinions 
in conversation with more freedom than they dared 
to do in Russia, I have heard it often maintained 
in private society, that the Grand Duke Paul would 
sooner or later disappear, as Peter III. did in 1762, 
and as the unfortunate Emperor Ivan did in 1764. 
If Catherine had dreaded her son, such an event 
might have been not impossible; but she knew him, 
and did not fear him. The strongest mark of her 
superiority to all apprehension from his machina¬ 
tions or efforts to ascend the Russian throne before 
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his time was the permission which she gave him to 
travel over Germany, France, and Italy. Peter I. 
never extended such a degree of emancipation to 
his son, the Czarowitz Alexis. Paul was accom¬ 
panied on his tour by the Grand Duchess, for whom 
he then manifested the utmost fondness, though the 
testimonies which he gave her of his affection 
were not always regulated by delicacy or propriety. 
Sir William Hamilton 1 told me that when Paul 
arrived in Naples in 1782, he had the honour to 
accompany the Grand Duke and Duchess on their 
excursions round that city for the purpose of view¬ 
ing Portici, Pompeii, and the other principal objects 
of curiosity. “ The first time,” said Sir William, 
“that I was with them in a coach, we had not pro¬ 
ceeded far, when Paul, as if unconscious that I was 
present, throwing his arms about the Grand Duchess, 
began to kiss her with as much warmth as he could 
have shown if they had been alone and newly mar¬ 
ried. I was somewhat embarrassed at this unusual 
display of matrimonial attachment, hardly knowing 
which way to direct my view, for there was no 
other person with us in the carriage; and as I sat 
opposite to their Imperial Highnesses, I could not 
easily avoid seeing all that passed, though I affected 
to look through the glass at the objects around me. 
At length, the Grand Duke addressing himself to 
me, said, ‘ Monsieur le Chevalier, j’aime beaucoup 
ma femme.’ It was impossible not to credit the 
assertion after the proofs which he had just ex¬ 
hibited. But we had not proceeded a mile farther, 

1 The well-known Ambassador and husband of Nelson’s Emma. 
He was a son of Lord Archibald Hamilton, whose wife was said to 
have been the mistress of Frederick, Prince of Wales, Born in 1730, 
he was appointed English Ambassador at Naples in 1764, and was 
recalled in 1800, made a Knight of the Bath in 1791, and a Privy 
Councillor in 1791. He died, April 6,1803, much impoverished owing 
to his expenditure for special services at Naples being disallowed by 
the Ministry.—E d. 
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when he recommenced the same demonstrations of 
attachment, which he repeated many times before 
we arrived at Portici, usually observing to me each 
time, ‘ Vous voyez que j’aime beaucoup ma femme.’ 
I could only express my satisfaction at his felicity, 
concealing my astonishment at the testimonies of it 
which I had witnessed.” It would have been happy 
for this violent and infatuated prince if he had never 
ascended the Russian throne, but had always con¬ 
tinued in the state of political annihilation to which 
his mother had reduced him, and in which she re¬ 
tained him to the close of her life. 

The pretended Princess Tarrakanoff and the 
first Grand Duchess of Russia were not the only 
females of high rank who expired by a premature 
death under Catherine’s reign. Augusta Caroline, 
eldest daughter of the late celebrated Duke of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who fell at Auerstadt 1 in 
1806, is supposed to have perished in a manner 
equally mysterious. This princess, who was born 
towards the end of the year 1764, before she at¬ 
tained the age of sixteen, was married to the Prince 
of Wirtemberg, since elevated by Bonaparte to the 
dignity of a king. 2 He was then about twenty-six 
years old, and might be considered as eventual pre- 

1 Or Jena, where the parade army of Prussia exhibited its ineffi¬ 
ciency in the field. The Dyke was as dissolute as he was brave. 
“But he too was betrayed,”says Lord Malmesbury (vol. iv. p. 365). 
“ He (very foolishly at his age) kept a French actress ; Montjoy, his 
aide-de-camp, procured her for him. She attended him to the camp. 
Montjoy never left his person ; he was close to him when he was shot, 
which was by ajager on foot, who presented his carbine so close that 
the ball went in under the left eye (the Duke was on horseback) and 
came out above the right, quite through the upper part of the nose. 
Yet the Duke was not in the French m&Me 9 and how any man could 
be so near him, surrounded as he was by his staff, is not easy to 
decide, unless we suppose that Montjoy’s brother,. . . who was with 
Bonaparte, knew exactly where the Duke of Brunswick was to be 
found, and by connivance with Montjoy produced the result/D. 

2 On the submission of the Duke to Napoleon he was made a king, 
and the royal title was afterwards confirmed to him by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 .—Ed. 
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sumptive heir to his uncle, the reigning Duke of 
Wirtemberg, Charles Eugene, who had no issue. 
When I was at the Court of Brunswick in the 
autumn of 1777, at which time the Princess was near 
thirteen, I saw her more than once in the apart¬ 
ments of her mother. She had a very fair com¬ 
plexion, light hair, pleasing features, and an elegant 
figure. Some years subsequent to her marriage she 
accompanied the Prince her husband into Russia, 
where he entered into the military service of that 
sovereign, to whose heir, as has been already stated, 
his sister was married. They resided during a con¬ 
siderable time at Petersburg, or in other parts of the 
Russian Empire; but in 1787 he quitted Catherine’s 
service and dominions, leaving his wife behind, of 
whose conduct it was asserted he had great reason 
to complain. They had then three children living, 
two sons and a daughter, whom the Empress per¬ 
mitted him to take away when he withdrew from 
her employ ; but she retained the Princess under 
her own protection. At the end of a year or 
two it was notified to the Prince of Wirtemberg as 
well as to the Duke of Brunswick, by order of the 
Empress, that the consort of the one and the daughter 
of the other was no more. The Duke, her father, 
immediately demanded in the most pressing terms 
that her body might be delivered up to him ; but 
this request was never granted, nor did he even 
receive any such authentic proofs of her decease, 
and still less of the circumstances attending it, as 
could satisfy him on the subject. Doubts were not 
only entertained whether she died a natural death, 
but it remained questionable whether she did not 
still survive, and was not existing in Siberia or in 
the Polar deserts, like many other illustrious exiles 
of her own family, who had been banished thither 
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by the Empress Elizabeth when she ascended the 
throne in 1741, on the deposition of Ivan. 

1 [I have heard this subject agitated between 1789 
and 1795, when great uncertainty prevailed respect¬ 
ing the point, though it seemed to be generally 
believed that she was dead, and that her end had 
been accelerated or produced by poison. It was 
natural to ask who had caused the poison to be 
administered ? Was the Empress herself the per¬ 
petrator of this crime ? And even if that fact 
should be admitted, was not the Prince of Wirtem- 
berg a party to its commission ? Though no 
positive solution of these questions could be given, 
yet, when the fact of the Princess’s death came to 
be universally understood, many persons doubted 
the innocence of her husband. The King of Great 
Britain himself was strongly imbued with this opin¬ 
ion, of which he made no secret. In 1796, when 
the first overtures were begun on the part of the 
Court of Wirtemberg for the marriage of their 
Prince to the Princess-Royal, George III. was so 
prepossessed against him for having been supposed 
privy to the death of his wife, that he would not 
listen to the proposal. In order to remove an 
obstacle of such magnitude the Prince sent over to 
London a private agent, instructed to ascertain from 
what quarter the accusation came, and furnished 
with documents for disproving it. That agent I 
personally knew while he was here employed on 

1 This paragraph was expunged from all editions since the first, in 
consequence of a prosecution instituted by Count Woronzow, who 
moved the Court of King’s Bench against the author, and the rule 
was made absolute (June 1815), after some severe observations by the 
Chief-Justice (Lord Ellenborough). The sentence was that Wraxall 
should pay a fine and be imprisoned. For the trial, see “Annual 
Register,” 1815. In the “Morning Post” of September 2, 1816, it 
was stated that the Regent had remitted the remainder of the im¬ 
prisonment. The Count was married to a daughter of the Earl of’ 
Pembroke, who himself married a Russian lady.—E d. 
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the above mission. He possessed talents, spirit, 
zeal, and activity, all which he exerted in the 
cause. Having clearly traced the imputation up to 
Count Woronzow, who long had been, and who then 
was, the Russian envoy at our court, he induced 
the Count by very strong personal remonstrances, 
accompanied, as we may suppose, by proofs, to 
declare his conviction of the Prince’s innocence and 
utter ignorance of the nature and manner of his 
wife’s end. It followed, of course, that Catherine, 
under whose exclusive care she remained, could 
alone be accused of having produced it. The 
agent finally satisfied his Majesty that the Empress, 
and she only, caused the Princess to be dispatched, 
without the participation, consent, or knowledge of 
her husband, if, after all, she did not die of a natural 
death. 1 ] 

In May 1797 the Princess-Royal of England 
was married to the Prince of Wirtemberg, who 
before the conclusion of that year became Duke by 
the decease of Frederick Eugene, his father. Early 
in the summer of 1798 , Sir John Cox Hippesley, 
conversing with me on the subject of the first 
Princess of Wirtemberg’s death, assured me that he 
had seen and perused all the papers relative to her 
imprisonment and decease, which, at the desire of 
the Prince himself and by his authority, had been 
transmitted to George III., who, after a full inspec¬ 
tion of them, became perfectly convinced of his 
having had no part, direct or indirect, in that dark 
and melancholy transaction. 

“ Frederick-William, reigning Duke of Wirtem¬ 
berg,” said Sir John, “entered when young, as is 
well known, into the Prussian service. Old Fre- 

1 Her sister, Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George IV., used to 
allude to a report that Augusta had been seen alive in Italy after the 
period of her alleged death. See “ Lives of the Queens of England of 
the House of Hanover.”—D. 
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derick liked and distinguished him. Wishing to 
attach him to the House of Brandenburg by per¬ 
manent ties, and considering him as a man of pro¬ 
mising abilities, the King himself set on foot, and 
finally concluded, his marriage with the eldest 
daughter of his own favourite nephew and general, 
the Duke of Brunswick. This event took place in 
1780. About five years afterwards Frederick, being 
disposed to form a second alliance with the family 
of Wirtemberg by marrying his great nephew, the 
present King of Prussia, as soon as his age would 
allow, with the Princess Elizabeth, sister to the 
Prince, despatched him to Petersburg for that pur¬ 
pose. His instructions were to apply to his sister 
the Grand Duchess for the exertion of her influence 
at the Court of Stuttgart, in order to prevail on the 
Duke to promise his niece to the eventual heir 
of the Prussian monarchy. This negotiation was, 
however, rendered unsuccessful by the demand 
which the Emperor Joseph II. made about the 
same time of the Princess Elizabeth of Wirtemberg 
for his nephew Francis, hereditary Prince of Tus¬ 
cany, now Emperor of Austria, a marriage which 
was actually accomplished early in 1788. 

“ When the Prince of Wirtemberg arrived in the 
capital of the Russian Empire, this Austrian alliance 
was already settled, or at least was too far ad¬ 
vanced in its progress to be overturned by his in¬ 
terference. After making, therefore, every effort in 
his power, through the Grand Duchess, to prevent 
its accomplishment, and finding these exertions 
fruitless, he returned to Potsdam. Whether Fre¬ 
derick suspected any duplicity or insincerity on his 
part, or whether it was the result merely of disap¬ 
pointment, it is certain that he received the Prince 
very coldly; and the Empress of Russia having 
soon afterwards invited him into her service, he 
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quitted that of Prussia and revisited Petersburg. 
She employed him in the war that began in 1787 
against the Turks, and he commanded one of the 
three armies which took the field. The van, con¬ 
sisting of forty thousand men, was intrusted to him. 
He is said to have displayed great military talent, 
to have distinguished himself much, and to have 
rendered essential services to Catherine. 

“ At the time that he entered the Russian service 
he carried the Princess his wife with him to Peters¬ 
burg, as well as the two sons and the daughter 
which she had brought him. Being in the flower 
of her youth, endowed with many amiable qualities 
of mind and of deportment, she soon became a 
favourite of Catherine, in whose society and inti¬ 
mate confidence she occupied a distinguished place. 
It can hardly, however, excite astonishment that 
such an intercourse should have been calculated to 
corrupt her morals. The court and palace of the 
Empress were scenes of dissipation and licentious¬ 
ness. Yet, when the Prince went to serve against 
the Turks, he necessarily left his wife exposed to 
all these temptations. In effect, during his absence, 
she conducted herself so imprudently that when he 
returned, after the conclusion of the campaign, to 
Petersburg, he found himself compelled to adopt 
some strong measures towards her. Being placed 
in this painful situation, he wrote to her father, the 
Duke of Brunswick, informing him of his daughter’s 
misconduct, and consulting him on the mode of 
action proper to be pursued under those circum¬ 
stances. It was agreed between that, as a prelimi¬ 
nary step, she should be removed out of Russia, 
and the Prince accordingly demanded Catherine’s 
permission to quit her dominions together with his 
wife and family. The Empress allowed him to 
retire and to take with him his children, but she 
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peremptorily refused to permit him to carry his 
consort back to Germany. All remonstrance prov¬ 
ing vain, the Princess therefore remained behind, 
and he quitted Petersburg with his sons and 
daughter to return to Wirtemberg. 

“ About a fortnight after his departure the Prin¬ 
cess, without any reason assigned, was sent by 
order of Catherine to the castle of Lhode, about 
two hundred miles from Petersburg, but in what 
part or province of that vast empire I am unable 
to assert. There, it seems, under close confine¬ 
ment, she remained about eighteen months, but all 
her German attendants, male and female, were 
withdrawn from her. At the end of that time the 
Prince received letters from the Empress informing 
him that his wife was dead of a hcemorrhage. Simi¬ 
lar information was conveyed by Catherine to the 
Duke of Brunswick, the unfortunate Princess’s 
father. No particulars were stated, nor, as far as 
appears, were any other circumstances ever known 
respecting her. Thus situated, the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, conscious that he could neither bring his 
daughter to life nor call the Empress to account, 
acquiesced patiently in the calamity; but during 
some years he did not communicate to the Duchess, 
his wife, 1 the intelligence of her daughter’s death. 
She therefore remaining in ignorance of the catas¬ 
trophe, continued to believe that the Princess was 
still confined at Lhode, or existing somewhere in 
the deserts of Russia. The Duchess used even to 
speak of her as being alive in Siberia, and this fact 
will account for the universality of the report.” 

If the account given me by Sir John Dick relative 

1 The Princess Augusta, eldest child of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and sister of George III., born 31st July 1737, maried the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 16th January 1764. She died in 
London, 22d March 1813, when Brunswick was in the possession of 
the French.—E d. 
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to the supposed Princess Tarrakanoff left many 
circumstances obscure and unexplained in the his¬ 
tory of that female, it must be owned that after 
considering this narrative no less uncertainty still 
pervades the story of the Princess of Wirtemberg. 
It is natural to ask, why did Catherine cause the 
Princess to be imprisoned ? Her gallantries, how¬ 
ever culpable or notorious they might be, yet con¬ 
stituted no crime against the Empress of Russia, 
who exhibited in her own conduct an example of 
emancipation from all restraint and decorum on the 
article of female irregularities of deportment. It 
was the Prince, her husband, whom she had dis¬ 
honoured and incensed. What proof is adduced, 
except assertion, that he did not know of the in¬ 
tentions of Catherine to confine and banish her ? 
In the case of the two Emperors, Peter III. and 
Ivan, as well as in the instance of the pretended 
Princess Tarrakanoff, the motives which might im¬ 
pel her to deprive them of life are obvious; but 
none such appear in the instance before us. There 
are, moreover, other particulars which may lead us 
to hesitate in forming a decisive opinion on the 
subject. The death of the Princess of Wirtemberg 
at Lhode was announced and stated in all the Ger¬ 
man almanacks printed by authority to have taken 
place on “ the 27th September 1788.’' Her husband 
remained a widower near eight years after that 
event before he aspired to the hand of the Princess- 
Royal of Great Britain. During so long a period 
of time he seems to have adopted no measures for 
repelling the calumnious reports circulated all over 
Europe—reports which, however false (and such I 
esteem them to have been), yet had made the most 
unfavourable impression even in England. George 
III. became indeed perfectly convinced of his inno¬ 
cence before he consented to the union of the Prince 
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with his eldest daughter. 1 But though the King 
yielded to the undeniable proofs brought upon this 
point, yet, from feelings of paternal fondness or 
solicitude, he did it with reluctance. So far indeed 
was he from pushing forward the alliance, that I 
know from good authority he offered the Princess, 
after all the preliminaries were adjusted and the 
marriage was fixed, to break it off if she chose to 
decline it, taking on himself personally the whole 
responsibility of its failure. 2 Over the precise 
nature of the first Princess of Wirtemberg’s illness 
and death a deep or impenetrable veil is drawn. 
We must leave it to time to unfold, if it does not 
rather remain, as is more probable, for ever pro¬ 
blematical. 

Before I quit this subject, I cannot help remarking 
that during the course of the eighteenth century 
the family of Brunswick in its different branches 
produced no less than five princesses who exhibited 
in succession the most conspicuous examples of 
human infelicity. The first of them was Sophia of 
Brunswick-Zell, married to George I., who for her 
alleged but unproved gallantries with Count Konigs- 
mark was confined during near forty years at the 
sequestered seat or castle of Ahlden in the Elec¬ 
torate of Hanover, where she expired in 1726. 
Charlotte - Christina of Brunswick - Blanckenberg, 
who espoused in 1711 the Czarowitz Alexis, only 
son of Peter the Great, a princess endowed by 
nature with almost every amiable and estimable 
quality of body and of mind, equally beautiful and 
exemplary, fell a victim in the flower of her youth 

1 Wraxall affirms at page 151 that his authority for this statement 
was Sir John Cox Hippesley.— Ed. 

2 The marriage took place in 1797. Thirty years later, the Princess, 
a widow and an invalid, paid a brief visit to London. She died in 
Wirtemberg in 1828, having survived her mother, Queen Charlotte, 
ten years.—D. 
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to the ferocious treatment that she experienced from 
her husband. She died at Petersburg in childbed, 
at twenty-one years of age, in 1715; or rather, she 
disappeared, for her death has been contested in the 
strongest manner, and is certainly matter of historic 
doubt. She was lamented by the whole Empire 
except by Alexis, whose brutal character rendered 
him incapable of appreciating her value. Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel furnished the third instance, in the 
person of Elizabeth, married in 1765 to the late 
King of Prussia, then only Prince-Royal; divorced 
four years afterwards for her irregularities ; confined 
at Stettin, where I have seen her in 1774, and rela¬ 
tive to whose private history I could state from high 
authority the most minute as well as curious par¬ 
ticulars, if I were not restrained by motives of 
respect and delicacy towards the illustrious persons 
who are connected with her by descent or by alli¬ 
ance. I believe she still survives, forgotten and 
unknown, in some part of the Prussian dominions, 
after having witnessed the temporary subversion of 
her own house, and the calamities inflicted on that 
of Brandenburg by Bonaparte. Caroline Matilda 
of Brunswick-Lunenburg, posthumous daughter of 
Frederick, late Prince of Wales, and sister of George 
III., stands fourth in this enumeration. To her I 
had the honour of being well known, having dined 
frequently at her table, and was employed by her 
during the year preceding her decease in conducting 
negotiations of the deepest importance to her future 
felicity. Banished by a revolution from Denmark 
in 1772, effected under the name of Christian VII., 
her imbecile husband, she only survived it about 
three years, terminating her short career in the prime 
of life at Zell in 1775. Augusta Caroline of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenblittel, whose melancholy history and 
whose ambiguous end we have been surveying, 
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continues but does not terminate the list. We have 
witnessed an equally tragical event, on which I shall 
be silent, but which will excite the commiseration of 
our descendants. It must be esteemed singular that 
in the lapse of little more than a hundred years such 
a fatality should seem to have marked so many 
females of that illustrious family. 

In the autumn of 1778 I visited Dresden for the 
second time, a court which was rendered peculiarly 
agreeable to the English at that period by the 
hospitality and polished manners of his Majesty’s 
Minister to Saxony, Sir John Stepney, one of the 
finest gentlemen who have been employed on 
foreign missions during the course of the present 
reign. The Illumines had made a deep and general 
impression on the public mind at Dresden,- chosen 
only a few years earlier for the scene of the famous 
exhibition of the apparition of the Chevalier de 
Saxe. Having already given some account of that 
extraordinary imposition, I will not resume the sub¬ 
ject here ; but I shall relate a story told me during 
my residence there by the Count de Felkesheim. 
He was a Livonian gentleman settled in Saxony, 
of a very improved understanding, superior to cre¬ 
dulity, and exempt from superstition. While we 
were together on an excursion of pleasure in the 
month of October 1778, our discourse acciden¬ 
tally turning on the character and performances of 
Schrepfer. “ I have conversed,” said he to me, 
“ with several of the individuals who were present 
at the scene of the spectre or phantom presented by 
him in the gallery of the palace of the Duke of 
Courland. They all agreed in their account of the 
leading particulars. Though I do not pretend to 
explain by what process or contrivance that busi¬ 
ness was conducted, I have always considered him 
as an artful impostor and his audience as dupes. 
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Yet am I not so decidedly sceptical on the possi¬ 
bility of supernatural appearances as to treat them 
with ridicule because they may seem to be unphilo- 
sophical. I received my education in the University 
of Konigsberg, where I enjoyed the advantage of 
attending lectures in ethics and moral philosophy 
delivered by a professor who was highly informed 
in those branches of science. He laboured, never¬ 
theless, though an ecclesiastic, under the imputation 
of being tinctured with incredulity on various points 
connected with revealed religion. When therefore 
it became necessary for him, in the course of his 
lectures, to treat on the nature of spirit as detached. 
from matter, to discuss the immortality of the soul, 
and to enter on the doctrine of a future state, I 
listened with more than ordinary attention to his 
opinions. While speaking of all these mysterious 
subjects, there appeared to me to be so visible an 
embarrassment both in his language and his expres¬ 
sions, that I felt the strongest curiosity to question 
him further respecting them. Being left alone with 
him soon afterwards, I ventured to state to him my 
remarks on his deportment, and I entreated him to 
tell me if they were well founded or only imaginary 
suggestions. 

‘“The hesitation which you noticed,’ answered 
he, ‘resulted from the conflict that takes place 
within me when I am attempting to convey my 
ideas on a subject where my understanding is at 
variance with the testimony of my senses. I am, 
equally from reason and reflection, disposed to con¬ 
sider with incredulity and contempt the existence 
of apparitions. But an appearance which I have 
witnessed with my own eyes, so far as they or any 
of the perceptions can be confided in, and which 
has even received a sort of subsequent confirmation 
from other circumstances connected with the original 
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fact, leaves me in that state of scepticism and sus¬ 
pense which pervaded my discourse. I will com¬ 
municate to you its cause. Having been brought 
up to the profession of the Church, I was presented 
by Frederick-William I., late King of Prussia, to a 
small benefice situated at a considerable distance 
south of Konigsberg. I repaired thither in order 
to take possession of my living, and found a very 
neat parsonage-house, where I passed the night in 
the bed-chamber which had been occupied by my 
predecessor. It was in the longest days of summer, 
and on the following morning, which was Sunday, 
while lying awake, the curtains of the bed being 
undrawn, and it being broad daylight, I beheld the 
figure of a man, habited in a sort of loose gown, 
standing at a reading-desk, on which lay a large 
book, the leaves of which he appeared to turn over 
at intervals. On each side of him stood a little boy, 
in whose faces he looked earnestly from time to 
time, and, as he looked, he seemed always to heave 
a deep sigh. His countenance, pale and disconso¬ 
late, indicated severe distress of mind. I had the 
most perfect view of these objects; but, being im¬ 
pressed with too much terror and apprehension to 
rise or to address myself to the appearances before 
me, I remained for some minutes a silent and breath¬ 
less spectator, without uttering a word or altering 
my position. At length the man closed the book, 
and then taking the two children, one in each hand, 
he led them slowly across the room, my eyes eagerly 
following him, till the three figures gradually disap¬ 
peared, or were lost behind an iron stove, which 
stood at the farthest corner of the apartment. 

“ ‘ However deeply and awfully I was affected by 
the sight which I had witnessed, and however in¬ 
capable I was of explaining it to my own satisfac¬ 
tion, yet I recovered sufficiently the possession of 
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my mind to get up, and, having hastily dressed my¬ 
self, I. left the house. The sun was long risen, and 
directing my steps to the church, I found that it was 
open ; but the sexton had quitted it, and on enter¬ 
ing the chancel, my mind and imagination were so 
strongly impressed by the scene which had recently 
passed, that I endeavoured to dissipate the recollec¬ 
tion by considering the objects around me. In 
almost all the Lutheran churches of the Prussian 
dominions it is an established usage to hang up 
against the walls of some part of the building the 
portraits of the successive pastors or clergymen 
who have held the living. A number of these 
paintings, rudely performed, were suspended in one 
of the aisles. But I had no sooner fixed my eyes 
on the last in the range, which was the portrait of 
my immediate predecessor, than they became riveted 
to the object, as I instantly recognised the same face 
which I had beheld in my bed-chamber, though not 
clouded by the same deep expression of melancholy 
or distress. 

“ ‘ The sexton presented himself as I was still con¬ 
templating this interesting head, and I immediately 
entered into conversation with him on the subject 
of the persons who had preceded me in the living. 
He remembered several incumbents, concerning 
whom, respectively, I made various inquiries, till I 
concluded by the last, relative to whose history I 
was particularly inquisitive. ‘ We considered him,’ 
said the sexton, ‘ as one of the most learned and 
amiable men who have ever resided among us. His 
charities and benevolence endeared him to all his 
parishioners, who will long lament his loss. But he 
was carried off in the middle of his days by a linger¬ 
ing illness, the cause of which has given rise to 
many unpleasant reports among us, and which still 
forms matter of conjecture. It is, however, corn- 
vox,. I. L 
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monly believed that he died of a broken heart.’ My 
curiosity being still more warmly excited by the 
mention of this circumstance, I eagerly pressed him 
to disclose to me the information which he had 
received on the subject. ‘ Nothing respecting it,’ 
answered he, ‘ is known with certainty ; but scandal 
had propagated a story of his having formed a 
criminal connection with a young woman of the 
neighbourhood, by whom it was even asserted that 
he had two sons. As a confirmation of the report, 
I know that there certainly were two children who 
have been seen at the parsonage, boys of about four 
or five years old. But they suddenly disappeared 
some time before the decease of their supposed 
father, though to what place they were sent, or what 
is become of them, we are wholly ignorant. It is 
equally certain that the surmises and unfavourable 
opinions formed respecting this mysterious business, 
which must necessarily have reached him, precipi¬ 
tated, if they did not produce, the disorder of which 
our late pastor died; but he is gone to his account, 
and we are bound to think charitably of the de¬ 
parted.’ 

“ ‘ It is unnecessary to say with what emotions I 
listened to this relation, which seemed to give proof 
of the existence of all that I had seen. Yet, un¬ 
willing that my mind should become enslaved by 
phantoms which might have been the effect of error 
or deception, I neither communicated to the sexton 
the circumstance which I had just witnessed, nor 
even permitted myself to quit the chamber where 
it had taken place. I continued to lodge there 
without ever again witnessing any similar appear¬ 
ance, and the recollection itself insensibly began to 
wear away as the autumn advanced. When the 
approach of winter rendered it necessary to light 
fires through the house I ordered the iron stove 
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that stood in the room, behind which the figure 
that I had beheld, together with the two boys, 
seemed to disappear, to be heated for the purpose 
of warming the apartment. Some difficulty was 
experienced in making the attempt, the stove not 
only smoking intolerably, but emitting a most offen¬ 
sive smell. Having, therefore, sent for a workman 
to inspect and repair it, he discovered in the inside, 
at the farthest extremity, the bones of two small 
human bodies, corresponding perfectly in size, as 
well as in other respects, with the description given 
me by the sexton of the two boys who had been 
seen at the parsonage. This last circumstance 
completed my astonishment, and appeared to confer 
a sort of reality on an appearance which might 
otherwise have been considered as a delusion of 
the senses. I resigned the living, quitted the place, 
and returned to Konigsberg; but it has produced 
upon my mind the deepest impression, and has, in 
its effects, given rise to that uncertainty and contra¬ 
diction of sentiment which you remarked in my late 
discourse.’ ” 

Such was Count Felkesheim’s story, which, from 
its singularity, appeared to me deserving of comme¬ 
moration, in whatever contempt we may justly hold 
similar anecdotes. 

One of the most interesting portions of my life 
was the time that I passed at Naples in the sum¬ 
mer of 1779. Sir William Hamilton, his Majesty’s 
Minister, constituted in himself the greatest source 
of entertainment no less than of instruction which 
that capital then afforded to strangers. He honoured 
me with his friendship, which he continued to the 
end of his life. In his person, though tall and 
meagre, with a dark complexion, a very aquiline 
nose, and a figure which always reminded me of 
Rolando in “ Gil Bias,” he had nevertheless such 
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an air of intelligence, blended with distinction, in hfs 
countenance, as powerfully attracted and conciliated 
all who approached him. His mother, Lady Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton, enjoyed, as is well known, a very 
distinguished place in the favour of Frederick, late 
Prince of Wales, and Sir William himself was 
brought up from early life with his present Majesty, 
to whom he became, after his accession to the 
crown, an equerry. At a very early period he 
entered into the army, and was at the battle of 
Fontenoy, as well as, I think, at that of La Feldt. 

The versatility of Sir William Hamilton’s char¬ 
acter constituted a pleasing feature of his composi¬ 
tion. Endowed with a superior understanding, a 
philosophic mind, and a strong inclination to the 
study of many branches of science or of polite 
letters, which he cultivated with distinguished suc¬ 
cess, he was equally keen as a sportsman in all the 
exercises of the field. After being actively occu¬ 
pied in studying the phenomena of Vesuvius like 
the elder Pliny, or in exploring the antiquities of 
Pompeii and of Stabia, with as much enthusiasm as 
Pausanias did those of ancient Greece, he would 
pass whole days, and almost weeks, with the King 
of Naples, either hunting or shooting in the royal 
woods, or more laboriously engaged in an open 
boat, exposed to the rays of a burning sun, harpoon¬ 
ing fish in the Bay of Castellamare. When beyond 
seventy years of age he preserved undiminished 
his love of these sports, particularly of fishing, 
which he followed with great ardour, thus mingling 
pursuits or passions of the mind and of the body, 
rarely united in the same man. I have seen him, 
not more than two years before his decease, per¬ 
form the “ Tarantella,” an Apulian dance, which, as 
it is undoubtedly a copy of the Bacchant amuse¬ 
ments of antiquity, demanded no slender portion of 
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animal strength and spirits. The occasion was so 
remarkable, that I am induced to relate the particu¬ 
lars. Intelligence of the glorious victory obtained 
by the English fleet under Lord Nelson before 
Copenhagen arrived in London on Wednesday the 
15th of April 1801. Sir William Hamilton then 
resided opposite the Green Park in Piccadilly. 1 
About ten o’clock that evening I went to his house 
with Sir John Macpherson. We found assembled 
there the Dukes of Gordon and Queensberry, Lord 
William Gordon, Monsieur de Calonne, Mr. Charles 
Greville, Sir William’s nephew, the Duke de Noia, 
a Neapolitan nobleman, Mr. Kemble, the celebrated 
comedian, and his wife, the Reverend Mr. Nelson 
now Earl of that name, with some other persons. 
Lady Hamilton, inspired by the recent success of 
Lord Nelson against the Danes, of which victory 
he had transmitted her with his remaining hand all 
the particulars as they occurred, from the 1st up to 
the 8th of April, the day when the despatches came 
away, after playing on the harpsichord, and accom¬ 
panying it with her voice, undertook to dance the 
“ Tarantella.” 

Sir William began it with her, and maintained the 
conflict, for such it might well be esteemed, during 
some minutes. When unable longer to continue it, 
the Duke de Noia succeeded to his place, but he 
too, though nearly forty years younger than Sir 
William, soon gave in from extenuation. Lady 
Hamilton then sent for her own maid-servant, who 
being likewise presently exhausted, after a short 
time another female attendant, a Copt, perfectly 
black, whom Lord Nelson had presented her on 
his return from Egypt, relieved her companion. It 
would be difficult to convey any adequate idea of 
this dance; but the fandango and seguedilla of the 
1 At what was then No. 23. Sir William died there in 1803.—D. 
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Spaniards present an image of it. Madame de 
Stael has likewise attempted to describe it, and has 
made “ Corinne ” perform it at a ball in Rome with 
the Prince of Amalfi, a N eapolitan, for her partner ; 
but she has softened down the voluptuous features 
that render it too powerful over the imagination 
and the senses. Yet she admits the “melange de 
pudeur et de voluptd” inherent in the exhibition, 
which conveyed an idea of the Bayaderes or Indian 
dancing-girls. “ Corinne ” could not be more fami¬ 
liar with the attitudes of the antique statues than 
was Lady Hamilton, nor more capable of transport¬ 
ing the spectators to the Vatican or to the Medicean 
Gallery by her accurate and picturesque imitation 
of the models there preserved, with which she 
seemed at times to identify herself. 1 Castagnettes 
and the tambour de Basque constitute essential 
accompaniments of the performance, which, at its 
termination, from the physical exertion necessary, 
left her in a state of dissolution, like the Delphic 
priestess overcome by the inspiration of Apollo, or 
perhaps more like Semele, as Correggio has painted 
her, after her interviews with Jove. We must re¬ 
collect that the two performers are supposed to 
be a satyr and a nymph, or rather a fawn and a 
Bacchant. It was certainly not of a nature to be 
performed except before a select company, as the 
screams, attitudes, starts, and embraces with which 
it was intermingled gave it a peculiar character. 

I have mentioned it principally in order to show 
Sir William Hamilton’s activity and gaiety at that 
advanced period of life. Though a finished courtier, 
he preserved such an independence of manner, with¬ 
out any mixture of servility or adulation, as seemed 

1 A volume of engravings showing Lady Hamilton’s celebrated 
attitudes was published by Frederick Rehberg, historical painter in 
his Prussian Majesty’s service at Rome in 1794 .—Ed. 
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eminently to qualify him for the diplomatic profes¬ 
sion. His conversation offered a rich diversity of 
anecdote. With these qualifications, it cannot ex¬ 
cite wonder that he formed the delight and ornament 
of the Court of Naples. No foreign Minister, not 
even the family Ambassadors of France and Spain 
resident there, enjoyed in so eminent a degree the 
favour or affection of his Sicilian Majesty. Nor 
was the attachment of that prince to Sir William 
merely limited to hunting or fishing parties. He 
gave the English Envoy many solid proofs of sin¬ 
cere regard—a regard that extended to the British 
Crown and nation. One striking instance of this 
partiality took place in June 1779, while I was at 
Naples. The King of Spain, Charles III., having 
written confidentially to his son Ferdinand that he 
should probably be induced soon to take part with 
Louis XVI., by entering into a war with Great 
Britain, as he effectively did immediately afterwards, 
the King of Naples, though enjoined by his father 
to secrecy, communicated the letter itself to Sir 
William Hamilton. He even accompanied the dis¬ 
closure with the assurance of his deep regret at the 
adoption of such a line of policy, and his own firm 
determination never to enter into the hostile com¬ 
bination against England, though himself a prince 
of the House of Bourbon, and included in “the 
family compact” by name. Sir William transmitted 
the King’s communication as well as his assurance 
on the point without delay to Lord North, then first 
Minister. I received this anecdote from himself at 
Naples. 

It was in Sir William’s and the first Lady Hamil¬ 
ton’s company 1 that I learned a number of curious 
as well as authentic particulars relative to the King 

1 Sir William Hamilton married a lady of large property in 1755.— 
Ed. 
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and Queen of Naples. Ferdinand IV. was then in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age ; tall, muscular, and 
active in his frame, capable of immense fatigue, and 
apparently formed for long life. His features were 
coarse and harsh, his nose immoderately long, like 
that of his father and brother, Charles III. and 
Charles IV., Kings of Spain; but, nevertheless, 
though the component parts of his face might 
separately be esteemed ugly, the general expression 
of his countenance had in it something intelligent 
and even agreeable. There was an unpolished sim¬ 
plicity, or rather a rude nature, in his manner, atti¬ 
tudes, deportment, and conversation, which pleased 
for a double reason—on account of its own intrinsic 
claim to be liked, and as being rarely found on a 
throne, where we naturally expect disguise, artifice, 
and habits of concealment. If he conversed little 
with strangers, he seemed, at least when he talked, 
always to say what he thought; and he betrayed 
no defect of natural understanding, though he was 
altogether destitute of that elegance and art which 
frequently veil the want of information. He always 
reminded me of a rustic, such as Abdolonymus, 1 
elevated by fortune or accident to a crown; but it 
was an amiable, honest, sensible, well-intentioned 
rustic, not altogether unworthy of such an elevation. 

The Queen of Naples, 2 who was not quite twenty- 
seven years old at this time, seemed much better 
fitted to represent the majesty of the throne and 
to do the honours of a court. Though neither 
possessing beauty of face nor loveliness of person, 
yet was she not absolutely deficient in either respect, 
and if her figure might be esteemed too large, still it 

1 Abdulmumen, a man of obscure origin, who became King of the 
Saracens in Africa by the, help of Abdallah, founder of the sect 
Mohavedi. He died in 1156 .—Ed. 

2 Maria Caroline or Charlotte, daughter of Maria Theresa, and 
sister of Maria Antoinette of France.—D. 
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wanted neither grace, dignity, nor even attractions. 
She is the only Queen whom I ever saw weep in 
public, before a crowd of both sexes assembled in her 
own palace on a gala-day. The festival on which I 
was presented to her happened to be the anniversary 
of the loss of her eldest son, who expired exactly a 
year before, in 1778. He was a very fine boy, of 
promising expectations, to whom his mother was 
passionately attached. The ignorance of the Nea¬ 
politan physicians, as it was believed, had caused 
his death; for, being seized with a violent sickness 
and pain in his stomach, from which an emetic 
promptly administered might probably have relieved 
him, they had the imprudence to bleed him, and 
thereby brought on fatal convulsions. Such was 
the Queen’s distress at the recollection of the event 
which had taken place on this painful anniversary, 
that she was unable to repress her emotions. In 
the presence-chamber of the palace at Naples she 
stood under a canopy, her right hand held out to 
the nobility and courtiers, as they approached to 
kiss it, holding in her left a handkerchief with which 
she perpetually wiped her eyes, that were suffused 
in tears. It was difficult not to be favourably im¬ 
pressed towards a princess capable of giving such 
an involuntary testimony of her maternal tenderness 
in a place and situation where she could not be sus¬ 
pected of artifice or affectation. 

Having drawn this imperfect outline of the King 
and Queen of Naples from my own personal obser¬ 
vations, I shall enumerate some of the particulars 
respecting them which I collected in the course of 
conversation from Sir William or Lady Hamilton— 
I mean his first wife, who, though not beautiful, 
was a most accomplished and superior woman. 

“No European sovereign, without exception,” 
said Sir William, “ has been so ill educated as the 
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King of Naples. He is not even master of any 
language except Italian, without making a painful 
effort, and his ordinary Italian is a Neapolitan 
dialect, such as the lowest of his subjects, the Laza- 
roni, speak in their intercourse with each other. It 
is true that he understands French, and converses 
in it when indispensable; but he rarely reads any 
French author, and still more rarely attempts to 
write in that language. All the correspondence that 
takes place between him and his father, the King of 
Spain, is carried on in the common Neapolitan jar¬ 
gon. They write very frequently and largely to 
each other, but seldom does this intercourse em¬ 
brace political subjects; their letters, of which I have 
seen numbers, being filled with accounts of the 
quantity and variety of the game respectively killed 
by them, in which the great ambition of each prince 
is to exceed the other. Ferdinand, indeed, who 
scarcely ever reads, considers as the greatest of 
misfortunes a rainy day, when the weather proves 
too bad for him to go out to the chase. On such 
occasions recourse is had to every expedient by 
which time may be killed, in order to dissipate his 
Majesty’s ennui, even to the most puerile and 
childish pastimes. The King’s education was syste¬ 
matically neglected ; for Charles III., alarmed at the 
imbecility of his eldest son, Philip, Duke of Calabria, 
who, on account of his recognised debility of under¬ 
standing, was wholly set aside from the right of suc¬ 
cession, strictly ordered at his departure for Spain 
in 1759 that this, his third son, should not be com¬ 
pelled to apply to any severe studies, or be made to 
exert any close application of mind. 

“ I have frequently seen the unfortunate Duke of 
Calabria, who has only been dead a few years, and 
who, by his birth, was heir to the Spanish monarchy. 
He attained to manhood, and was treated with certain 
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distinctions, having chamberlains placed about him 
in constant attendance, who watched him with unre¬ 
mitting attention, as otherwise he would have com¬ 
mitted a thousand excesses. Care was particularly 
taken to keep him from having any communication 
with the other sex, for which he manifested the 
strongest propensity; but it became at last impos¬ 
sible to prevent him altogether from attempting to 
emancipate himself in this respect. He has many 
times eluded the vigilance of his keepers, and on 
seeing ladies pass through the apartments of the 
palace, would attack them with the same impetuosity 
as Pan or the satyrs are described by Ovid when 
pursuing the nymphs, and with the same intentions. 
More than one lady of the court has been critically 
rescued from his embraces. On particular days of 
the year he was allowed to hold a sort of court or 
levee, when the foreign Ministers repaired to his 
apartments to pay their compliments to him; but 
his greatest amusement consisted in having his 
hand held up by his attendants, while gloves were 
put on it, one larger than another, to the number of 
fifteen or sixteen. His death was justly considered 
as a most fortunate event, under such circumstances 
of incurable imbecility. 

“ Before the present King fully attained his 
seventeenth year, the Marquis Tanucci, then Prime 
Minister, by directions issued from the Court of 
Madrid, provided him a wife. The Archduchess 
J osepha, one of the daughters of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, being selected for Queen of Naples, and 
being represented to young Ferdinand as a princess 
equally amiable in her mind as she was agreeable 
in her person, he expected her arrival with great 
pleasure, mingled even with some impatience. 
So much more severely was it natural that he 
should feel the melancholy intelligence when it 
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arrived from Vienna that she was de^d of the small¬ 
pox. In fact, he manifested as much concern as 
could perhaps be expected in a prince of his dis¬ 
position and at his time of life, for the death of a 
person whom he had never seen. But a circum¬ 
stance which greatly augmented his chagrin on the 
occasion was its being considered indispensable for 
him not to take his usual diversion of hunting or 
fishing on the day that the account reached Naples. 
Ferdinand reluctantly submitted to such a painful 
and unusual renunciation ; but having consented to 
it from a sense of decorum, he immediately set 
about endeavouring to amuse himself within doors 
in the best manner that circumstances would admit, 
an attempt in which he was aided by the noble¬ 
men in waiting about his person. They began 
therefore with billiards, a game which his Majesty 
likes, and at which he plays with skill. When they 
had continued it for some time, leap-frog was tried, 
to which succeeded various other feats of agility or 
gambols. At length one of the courtiers, more 
ingenious than the others, proposed to celebrate the 
funeral of the deceased Archduchess. The idea, 
far from shocking the King, appeared to him and 
to the whole company as most entertaining, and 
no reflections either in the indecorum or want of 
apparent humanity in the proceeding interposed 
to prevent its immediate realisation. Having se¬ 
lected one of the chamberlains, as proper from his 
youth and feminine appearance to represent the 
Princess, they habited him in a manner suitable to 
the mournful occasion, laid him out on an open bier 
according to the Neapolitan custom at interments, 
and in order to render the ceremony more appro¬ 
priate as well as more accurately correct, they 
marked his face and hands with chocolate drops, 
which were designed to imitate the pustules of the 
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small-pox. All the apparatus being ready, the 
funeral procession began, and proceeded through 
the principal apartments of the palace at Portici, 
Ferdinand officiating as chief mourner. Having 
heard of the Archduchess’s decease, I had gone 
thither on that day in order to make my condo¬ 
lence privately to his Majesty on the misfortune, 
and entering at the time, I became an eye-witness 
of this extraordinary scene, which, in any other 
country of Europe, would be considered incredible, 
and would not obtain belief. 1 

“ The Archduchess Caroline being substituted 
in place of her sister, and being soon afterwards 
conducted from Vienna to Naples, the King ad¬ 
vanced in person as far as the Portella, where the 
Neapolitan and Papal territories divide, in order to 
receive his new bride. 2 She was then not sixteen 
years old, and though she could not by any means 
be esteemed handsome, yet, besides youth, she pos¬ 
sessed many charms. Ferdinand manifested on his 
part neither ardour nor indifference towards the 
Queen. On the morning after his nuptials, which 
took place in the beginning of May 1768, when the 
weather was very warm, he rose at an early hour 
and went out as usual to the chase, le’aving his 
young wife in bed. Those courtiers who accom¬ 
panied him, having inquired of his Majesty how he 
liked her, ‘ Dorm6 com un amazzata,’ replied he, 
‘ et suda com un porco.’ Such an answer would be 
esteemed anywhere except at Naples most inde¬ 
corous ; but here we are familiarised to far greater 

1 The Quarterly Reviewer (J. W. Croker) says of this anecdote, 
a We quite agree with Sir William Hamilton that this anecdote is 
nearly incredible ; and as we have not had the advantage of hearing 
it from himself, we have the less scruple in saying that we do not 
believe one word of it .”—Quarterly Review, vol. xiii. p. 197 .—Ed. 

2 Maria Caroline of Austria, daughter of Maria Theresa, and sister 
of Marie Antoinette, was married to Ferdinand, King of Naples, in 
1768 .—Ed. 
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violations of propriety. Those acts and functions 
which are never mentioned in England, and which 
are there studiously concealed, even by the vulgar, 
here are openly performed. When the King has 
made a hearty meal, and feels an inclination to 
retire, he commonly communicates that intention to 
the noblemen around him in waiting, and selects 
the favoured individuals whom, as a mark of pre¬ 
dilection, he chooses shall attend him. * Sono ben 
pransato,’ says he, laying his hand on his belly, 

‘ adesso bisogna un buona panchiata.’ The per¬ 
sons thus preferred then accompany his Majesty, 
stand respectfully round him, and amuse him by 
their conversation during the performance.” 

However strong this fact may appear, and how¬ 
ever repugnant to our ideas of decency, it has been 
for successive centuries perfectly consonant to the 
manners of the Italians in general, and scarcely less 
so to those of the French. D’Aubignd, a grave 
writer, in the “ Memoirs of his Own Life,” does not 
hesitate to relate, in the most circumstantial manner, 
the narrow escape which Henry IV., his master, 
had of being knocked on the head while engaged in 
this function. Nay, D’Aubignd composed a “ Quat¬ 
rain” on the adventure, which he has transmitted to 
posterity. The story is so naturally related, and is 
so characteristic of the nation, that I can’t resist 
giving it in the words of the author. Henry, who 
was then only King of Navarre, having effected 
his escape, from Paris in 1575, on which occasion 
D’Aubignd accompanied him, they passed the river 
Seine at Poissy, and soon afterwards stopped to 
refresh themselves in a village. Here, says D’Au- 
bignd, the King, “dtant alld faire ses affaires dans 
un tet a cochons, une vieille, qui le surprit en cet 
dtat, lui auroit fendue la tete par derriere, d’un coup 
de serpe, sans moi qui parai le coup.” It is clear 
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from this circumstance that D’Aubignd must have 
been close to his royal master at the time. Then 
follows the ludicrous epitaph which he made for the 
occasion, on a supposition that the old woman had 
killed the king :— 

“ Cy git un roi, grand par merveille, 

Qui mourut comme Dieu permet, 

D’un coup de serpe d’une vieille, 

Ainsi qu’il chioit dans un tet.” 

His predecessor, Henry III., it is well known, 
was stabbed in the belly, of which wound he died 
in 1589, while sitting on the chaise-percde, in 
which indecorous situation he did not scruple to 
give audience to Clement, the regicide monk, who 
assassinated him. Marshal Suwarrow, in our own 
time, received his aides-de-camp and his general 
officers precisely in a similar manner. Madame de 
Maintenon, as the Duke de St. Simon informs us, 
thought those moments so precious that she com¬ 
monly accompanied Louis XIV. to the garde- 
robe. So did Louvois when Minister of State. 
The Duke de Vendbme, while commanding the 
armies of France in Spain and Italy, at the com¬ 
mencement of the last century, was accustomed to 
receive the greatest personages on public business 
in the same situation. We have Cardinal Alberoni’s 
authority for this fact. If we read the account 
written by Du Bois of the last illness of Louis 
XIII., we may there see what humiliating functions 
Anne of Austria performed for that prince in the 
course of his malady, over which an English writer, 
more fastidious, would have drawn a veil. Made¬ 
moiselle de Montpensier and the Ealatjne Duchess 
of Orleans, though women of the highest birth and 
rank, as well as of unimpeached conduct, conceal 
nothing on these points in their writings. The 
former, speaking of the Duchess of Orleans, her 
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stepmother, second wife of Gaston, brother of Louis 
XIII., says, “She had contracted a singular habit 
of always running into another room ‘ pour se placer 
sur la chaise-percee ’ when dinner was announced. 
As she never failed in this particular, the Grand 
Maitre, or Lord Steward of Gaston’s household, 
who performed the ceremony of summoning their 
Royal Highnesses to table, observed, smelling to 
his baton of office, that there must certainly be 
either senna or rhubarb in its composition, as it in¬ 
variably produced the effect of sending the Duchess 
to the garde-robe .” I have myself seen the late 
Electress Dowager of Saxony, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles VII., at her own palace, in the 
suburbs of Dresden, rise from the table where she 
was playing, when the room has been full of com¬ 
pany of both sexes, lay down her cards, retire for a 
few minutes, during which time the game was sus¬ 
pended, and then return, observing to those near 
her, “ J’ai pris medecine aujourd’huy.” These facts 
sufficiently prove that Ferdinand, however gross 
his manners or language seem to us, by no means 
shocked the feelings or excited the disgust of his 
own courtiers. 

“ In all the exercises or exertions of the body that 
demand vigour and address,” continued Sir William, 
“ the King of Naples excels. He might have con¬ 
tended for the prize at the public games of ancient 
Greece at Elis or at Olympia, with no ordinary 
prospect of success. He likes, in particular, wrest¬ 
ling ; and having heard that a young Irish gentle¬ 
man of the name of Bourke, who visited Naples not 
long since, was an expert athlete, he caused it to be 
signified that he should like to try a fall with that 
foreigner ; but Bourke had the good sense to decline 
a contest for the honours of the palaestra with a 
crowned head. He dances violently at the court 
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balls; on one of which occasions, some years ago, I 
witnessed a scene truly original as well as comic. 
When his brother-in-law, the Emperor Joseph, on 
his progress through Italy, arrived here, a superb 
ball was given in honour of his visit, at which 
entertainment, however, he declined mixing per¬ 
sonally in the dance. While his Imperial Majesty 
was standing near the dancers engaged in conver¬ 
sation with me, Ferdinand having gone down the 
set, and being in a most profuse state of perspira¬ 
tion, pulled open his waistcoat, then taking Joseph’s 
hand he applied it suddenly to his own shirt, ex¬ 
claiming at the same time, ‘Sentitd qui, fratello 
mio.’ The Emperor instantly withdrew his hand, 
not without manifesting great discomposure, and the 
two sovereigns remained for a few seconds looking 
in each other’s faces. Surprise was equally painted 
in the features of both; for, as the one had never 
before been invited to try such an experiment, so 
the other had never found any individual who did 
not esteem himself honoured by the familiarity. I 
had no little difficulty to restrain the muscles of my 
countenance on the occasion. 

“Joseph, who held his brother-in-law’s under¬ 
standing in great contempt, endeavoured to assume 
over him the sort of superiority arrogated by a 
strong over a weak mind. But Ferdinand, though 
confessedly his inferior in cultivation and refine¬ 
ment, was by no means disposed to adopt his 
political opinions or ideas. He even manifested 
in various conversations and on many occasions 
that, defective as his education had been, he pos¬ 
sessed as much plain sense, and even native dis¬ 
cernment, as the Emperor or his brother Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Joseph did not indeed 
inspire any very high admiration by his deportment 
or general conduct while he remained at Naples. 

VOL. I. M 
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He was irritable and even irascible where he should 
have shown good-humour or command of temper. 
I accompanied him to the summit of Vesuvius, and 
with concern saw him break his cane over the 
shoulders of the guide, Bartolomeo, for some slight 
offence which he had given his Imperial Majesty. 

“ Ferdinand’s passions are all swallowed up in his 
rage for the pleasures of the field—hunting, shoot¬ 
ing, and fishing — this last diversion, peculiarly 
adapted to the climate of Naples, must be included 
in the number. He thinks no fatigue and no priva¬ 
tions too great to undergo for its indulgence. The 
quantity of game, by which I principally mean deer, 
wild boar of all ages, and stags of every kind, pre¬ 
served in the royal woods or parks at Astruni, at 
Caserta, Caccia Bella, and other places, exceeds 
belief; and the slaughter made of them in some of 
the hunting-parties is equally beyond credibility. 
I have frequently seen a heap, composed only of 
the offal or bowels, reaching as high as my head, 
and many feet in circumference. The King rarely 
misses a shot; but when he is tired with killing, 
then commences another operation. He next dis¬ 
sects the principal pieces of game, which he pre¬ 
sents to favoured courtiers, or distributes among his 
attendants. In order to perform this part of the 
diversion, having first stripped, he puts on a flannel 
dress, takes the knife in hand, and, with incon¬ 
ceivable dexterity, cuts up the animal. No carcase 
butcher in Smithfield can exceed him in anatomical 
ability; but he is frequently besmeared with blood 
from head to foot before he has finished, and ex¬ 
hibits an extraordinary spectacle, not easily to be 
imagined by those who have never witnessed it. 
The Queen herself is sometimes obliged to be 
present at the scene, though more, as may be sup¬ 
posed, in compliance with the King’s wish than from 
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her own inclination. He is equally indefatigable 
on the water in harpooning or in catching fish, 
particularly the pesce spada or sword-fish ; and he 
neither regards heat, nor cold, nor hunger, nor 
danger. On these occasions he is usually or always 
attended by a number of chosen Liparots, natives of 
the Lipari islands, who have been in all ages most 
expert sailors, divers, and fishermen. 

“ It is thus that Ferdinand passes the greatest 
portion of his time, while the potentates of Ger¬ 
many, England, France, and Spain are engaged in 
war. Npt that he is indifferent to the felicity of his 
subjects, or regardless of the security and prosperity 
of his dominions. On the contrary, his heart, which 
is animated with the best emotions towards his 
people, impels him to manifest it by all his mea¬ 
sures ; but his defects of education render him shy, 
embarrassed, and awkward, nor have his Ministers 
any wish to awaken or to invigorate the faculties of 
his mind. Neither Tanucci, 1 who governed Naples 
during his minority, nor Sambuca, 2 the present first 
Minister, desire to see him assume an active part 
in the administration of public affairs. The Che¬ 
valier Acton, 3 who is at the head of the marine, has 
however begun to put the Neapolitan navy in a 
more respectable condition than it has been for 
several centuries. Already it affords some protec¬ 
tion to the coasts of Calabria and of Sicily, which 
have been perpetually infested by the Algerines, 
Tunisians, and other pirates, who were accustomed 
to land and to carry off whole villages into slavery, 


1 Bernardo, Marquis Tanucci, born in 1698, died in 1783. He was 
turned out of office by the influence of the Queen.— Ed. 

2 The Marquis de Sambuca was chosen by the Queen to succeed 
Tanucci, as one who would lend himself to her schemes.— Ed. 

3 Sir John Francis Edward Acton, Bart, born in 1736, commander- 
in-chief of the land and naval forces in the King of Naples’ service, 
and also Prime Minister, died at Palermo in i8n.—E d. 
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precisely as Dragut and Barbarossa did two hun¬ 
dred years ago. Such calamities are even now by 
no means unusual. It is a fact that I narrowly 
escaped myself some time since, in one of my mari¬ 
time excursions round the southern provinces of the 
kingdom, from being surprised in a speronara, while 
lying close under Cape Spartivento. Lady Hamil¬ 
ton was of the party, and those barbarians would 
not have respected my official character, nor still 
less would they have regarded the reclamations of 
this Government. 

“ The power of the Neapolitan kings is, more¬ 
over, fettered by many impediments, which even 
a prince of the greatest talents or of the most 
vigorous character would find difficult to surmount. 
In Apulia, as well as in Calabria and Sicily, the great 
feudal barons still retain privileges that render them 
almost independent of the crown, and which they 
consider as imprescriptible, having constituted their 
birthright for ages under the various dynasties, 
Norman, Suabian, Arragonese, and Austrian, that 
have reigned over this beautiful country. The 
Church enjoys revenues and immunities not less 
incompatible in many respects with civil order and 
obedience. But Ferdinand is greatly beloved by 
his people, who know and who do justice to his 
good intentions. He is even far more popular than 
the Queen. That princess, who possesses an active 
mind and very considerable talents, as well as 
ambition and love of power, has assumed a share 
in the administration, for which she is by no means 
unqualified; yet she is less esteemed than her hus¬ 
band, who, if he is not ardently attached to her as a 
wife, treats her at least with great consideration, 
kindness, and confidence. They live together in 
conjugal union, though her Majesty is not exempt 
from the frailties and weaknesses of her sex. In- 
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deed, the air, manners, and society of this capital 
are all very inimical to female virtue. From the 
time of the first Jane, Queen of Naples, 1 so famous 
in the annals of gallantry, down to the present day, 
these countries have exhibited scenes of dissolute 
pleasure, or rather of unrestrained licentiousness. 
Such they will probably ever remain. Yet,” con¬ 
cluded Sir William, “if I were compelled to be 
a king, I would choose Naples for .my kingdom. 
Here a crown has fewer thorns than in any other 
country. His very want of political power ensures 
his repose, and the storms which desolate Europe 
pass over his head without injury. Placed at the 
extremity of Italy, he is removed out of the way of 
contest and hostility. A delicious climate, shores 
to which the Romans retired, when masters of the 
world, in order to enjoy a luxury unattainable else¬ 
where, and which are still covered with the remains 
of Roman splendour or Grecian taste and magni¬ 
ficence, all the productions of the Levant, which are 
to be found here blended with those of the Medi¬ 
terranean, a splendid capital, palaces, woods, game, 
everything seems assembled in this enchanting bay 
that can conduce to human enjoyment. Such is the 
favoured position and the enviable lot of Ferdinand 
IV.” Such, indeed, as here described, it might be 
considered without exaggeration in 1779, though 
during the awful convulsions which have shaken 
Europe since that period produced by the French 
Revolution his throne was subverted and himself 
compelled to take refuge at Palermo during many 
years. 2 

The impunity with which the great nobility per- 

1 Joanna I., Queen of Naples, born 1326, succeeded her father, 
Charles of Sicily, at the age of nine. She had four husbands, and 
was put to death in 1382 by Charles de Duras, who succeeded her as 
Charles III.— Ed. 

2 He was restored in 1814, and died of apoplexy in 1825 .—Ed. 
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petrated the most atrocious crimes, and the facility 
that they found in evading inquiry or in eluding 
justice, then constituted one of the worst features 
of the Neapolitan administration. The first Lady 
Hamilton, who had been several years resident at 
Naples, where she died not long afterwards, related 
to me various instances illustrative of this fact. 
“Some time ago,” said she, “a Sicilian lady of high 
rank was by order of the court brought prisoner 
here from that island. She had committed so 
many assassinations or murders, that her own re¬ 
lations having denounced her, called on the Govern¬ 
ment to arrestithe further course of her crimes. It 
was believed she had dispatched ten or eleven per¬ 
sons by the dagger or by poison, particularly by 
that species of poison denominated aqua, tophana} 
I had the curiosity to visit her during her confine¬ 
ment. She received me sitting in her bed, con¬ 
versed with great cheerfulness, offered me chocolate 
as well as other refreshments, and seemed to labour 
under no agitation of mind. In her person she was 
delicate, feminine, and agreeable, her manner polite 
and gentle. Her age did not exceed three or four 
and twenty. From her deportment no one could 
have suspected her to be capable of such atrocities. 
Though her guilt was unquestionable, she was not 
put to death. Confinement for life in a convent of 
a severe monastic order, together with certain com¬ 
pulsory acts of religious mortification or penance, 
these constitute the punishments usually inflicted 
here on culprits of high birth.” 


1 Aquatophania {or tufania)> an Italian poison, called after a Greek 
woman who employed it first, and introduced it in large quantities 
into Italy. On the 29th July 1717 Addison, as Secretary of State, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Commissioners of Customs in England requiring 
them to take measures for checking the introduction of all poisoned 
liquors, of which the British Envoys at Naples and Genoa had sent 
home accounts.—E d. 
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The contiguity of the northern provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples to the Papal territories, and the 
ease with which malefactors of both countries re¬ 
spectively gained an asylum bypassing the frontiers, 
opened another door to the commission of the most 
flagitious acts. Conversing at Portici on this subject 
with Lady Hamilton, she related to me the following 
story, which I shall endeavour to give in her own 
words. “ About the year 1743 a person of the name 
of Ogilvie, an Irishman by birth, who practised sur¬ 
gery with great reputation at Rome, and who resided 
not far from the Piazza di Spagna in that city, being 
in bed, was called up to attend some strangers who 
demanded his professional assistance. They stopped 
before his house in a coach, and on his going to the 
door, he found two men masked, by whom he was 
desired to accompany them immediately, as the 
occasion which brought them admitted of no delay, 
and, in particular, not to omit taking with him his 
lancets. He complied, and got into the coach, but 
no sooner had they quitted the street in which he 
resided than they informed him that he must submit 
to have his eyes bandaged, the person to whom they 
were about to conduct him being a lady of rank, 
whose name and place of abode it was indispensable 
to conceal. To this requisition he likewise sub¬ 
mitted ; and, after driving through a number of 
streets, apparently with a view to prevent his form¬ 
ing any accurate idea of the part of the city to which 
he was conducted, the carriage at length stopped. 
The two gentlemen his companions then alighting, 
and each taking him by the arm, conducted him into 
a house. Ascending a narrow staircase, they entered 
an apartment, where he was released from the ban¬ 
dage tied over his eyes. One of them next acquain¬ 
ted him that it being necessary to deprive of life a 
lady who had dishonoured her family, they had 
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chosen him to perform the office, knowing his pro¬ 
fessional skill; that he would find her in the adjoin¬ 
ing chamber prepared to submit to her fate, and that 
he must open her veins with as much expedition 
as possible, a service for the execution of which he 
should receive a liberal recompense. 

“ Ogilvie at first peremptorily refused to commit 
an act so highly repugnant to his feelings. But the 
two strangers assured him, with solemn denuncia¬ 
tions of vengeance, that his refusal could only prove 
fatal to himself without affording the slightest assist¬ 
ance to the object of his compassion ; that her doom 
was irrevocable, and that unless he chose to partici¬ 
pate a similar fate, he must submit to execute the 
office imposed on him. Thus situated, and finding all 
entreaty or remonstrance vain, he entered the room, 
where he found a lady of a most interesting figure and 
appearance, apparently in the bloom of youth. She 
was habited in a loose undress, and immediately 
afterwards a female attendant placed before her a 
large tub filled with warm water, in which she im¬ 
mersed her legs. Far from opposing any impedi¬ 
ment to the act which she knew he was sent to 
perform, the lady assured him of her perfect re¬ 
signation, entreating him to put the sentence passed 
on her into execution with the least possible delay. 
She added that she was well aware no pardon could 
be expected from those who had devoted her to 
death, which alone could expiate her trespass, felici¬ 
tating herself that his humanity would abbreviate 
her sufferings and soon terminate their duration. 

“ After a short conflict with his own mind, per¬ 
ceiving no means of extrication or of escape either 
for the lady or for himself, being moreover urged to 
expedite his work by the two persons without, who, 
impatient at his reluctance, threatened to exercise 
violence on him if he delayed, Ogilvie took out his 
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lancet, opened her veins, and bled her to death in a 
short time. The gentlemen having carefully exa¬ 
mined the body in order to ascertain that she was 
no more, after expressing their satisfaction, offered 
him a purse of zechins as a remuneration, but he 
declined all recompense, only requesting to be con¬ 
veyed from a scene on which he could not reflect 
without horror. With this entreaty they complied, 
and having again applied a bandage to his eyes, 
they led him down the same staircase to the 
carriage. But it being narrow, in descending the 
steps he contrived to leave on one or both of the 
walls, unperceived by his conductors, the marks 
of his fingers which were stained with blood. 
After observing precautions similar to those used 
in bringing him thither from his own house, he 
was conducted home, and at parting the two 
masks charged him, if he valued his life, never to 
divulge, and if possible never to think on, the past 
transaction. They added, that if he should embrace 
any measures with a view to render it public or to 
set on foot any inquiry into it, he should be infallibly 
immolated to their revenge. Having finally dis¬ 
missed him at his own door, they drove off, leaving 
him to his reflections. 

“ On the subsequent morning, after great irresolu¬ 
tion, he determined, at whatever risk to his personal 
safety, not to participate by concealing so enormous 
a crime. It formed, nevertheless, a delicate and 
difficult undertaking to substantiate the charge, as he 
remained altogether ignorant of the place to which 
he had been carried or of the name and quality of 
the lady whom he had deprived of life. Without 
suffering himself, however, to be deterred by these 
considerations, he waited on the Secretary of the 
Apostolic Chamber, and acquainted him with every 
particular, adding that if the Government would 
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extend to him protection, he did not despair of 
finding the house and of bringing to light the 
perpetrators of the deed. Benedict XIV. (Lam- 
bertini), who then occupied the Papal chair, had no 
sooner received the information than he immediately 
commenced the most active measures for discover¬ 
ing the offenders. A guard of the sbirri or officers 
of justice was appointed by his order to accompany 
Ogilvie, who, judging from various circumstances 
that he had been conveyed out of the city of Rome, 
began by visiting the villas constructed without the 
walls of that metropolis. His search proved ulti¬ 
mately successful. In the Villa Papa Julio, con¬ 
structed by Pope Julius III. (Del Montd), he there 
found the bloody marks left on the wall by his 
fingers, at the same time that he recognised the 
apartment in which he had put to death the lady. 
The palace belonged to the Duke de Bracciano, the 
chief of which illustrious family and his brother had 
committed the murder in the person of their own 
sister. They no sooner found that it was discovered 
than they fled to this city, where they easily eluded 
the pursuit of justice. After remaining here for some 
time they obtained a pardon by the exertions of 
their powerful friends, on payment of a consider¬ 
able fine to the Apostolic Chamber and under the 
further condition of affixing over the chimneypiece 
of the room where the crime had been perpetrated a 
plate of copper, commemorating the transaction and 
their penitence. This plate, together with the in¬ 
scription, still continued to exist there till within 
these few years.” 

However extraordinary many circumstances of 
this story may appear, similar accounts have been 
circulated and believed in other countries of Europe. 
I have been assured at Vienna that an occurrence 
not less romantic and more enigmatical in its nature 
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took place in 1774 or 1775, for some uncertainty 
prevailed as to the precise time when the fact was 
pretended to have happened. It is well known that 
the bourreau or public executioner of the city of 
Strasburg, although that place has formed part of 
the French monarchy ever since the reign of Louis 
XIV., yet was frequently employed during a great 
part of the last century to perform the functions of 
his office on the other side of the Rhine, in Suabia, 
in the territories of Baden and in the Breisgau, all 
which countries constitute a portion of Germany. 
Some persons who arrived at Strasburg about the 
period to which I have alluded, having repaired, as 
it is said, to the house of the executioner during the 
night, demanded that he should instantly accompany 
them out of the town in order to execute a criminal 
of condition, for which service he should, of course, 
receive a liberal remuneration. They particularly 
enjoined him to bring the heavy two-edged sword 
with which he was accustomed, in the discharge of 
his ordinary functions, to behead malefactors. Being 
placed in a carriage with his conductors, he passed 
the bridge over the river to Kehl, the first town on 
the eastern bank of the Rhine, where they acquainted 
him that he had a considerable journey to perform, 
the object of which must be carefully concealed, as 
the person intended to be put to death was an in¬ 
dividual of great distinction ; they added, that he 
must not oppose their taking the proper precautions 
to prevent his knowing the place to which he was 
conveyed. He acquiesced, and allowed them to 
hoodwink him. 

On the second day they arrived at a moated castle, 
the drawbridge of which being lowered for the pur¬ 
pose, they entered the court. After waiting a con¬ 
siderable time, he was then conducted into a spacious 
hall, where stood a scaffold hung with black cloth, 
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and in the centre was placed a stool or chair. A 
female shortly made her appearance, habited in 
deep mourning, her face wholly concealed by a veil. 
She was led by two persons, who, when she was 
seated, having first tied her hands, next fastened 
her legs with cords. As far as he could form any 
judgment from her general figure, he considered her 
to have passed the period of youth. Not a word 
was uttered; neither did she make any complaints, 
nor attempt any resistance. When all the prepara¬ 
tions for her execution were completed, on a signal 
given he unsheathed the instrument of punishment, 
according to the practice adopted throughout the 
German Empire, where the axe is rarely or never 
used for decapitation; and her head being forcibly 
held up by the hair, he severed it at a single stroke 
from her body. Without allowing him to remain 
more than a few minutes, he was then handsomely 
rewarded, conducted back to Kehl by the same per¬ 
sons who had brought him to the place, and set down 
at the end of the bridge leading to Strasburg. 

I have heard the question agitated during my 
residence in Germany, and many different opinions 
stated relative to the name and quality of the lady 
thus asserted to have been put to death. The most 
generally adopted belief rested on the Princess of 
Tour and Taxis, Augusta Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles Alexander, Prince of Wirtemberg. She had 
been married at a very early period of life to Charles 
Anselm, Prince of Tour and Taxis. Whether it 
proceeded from mutual incompatibility of character, 
or, as was commonly pretended, from the Princess’s 
intractable and ferocious disposition, the marriage 
proved eminently unfortunate in its results. She 
was accused of having repeatedly attempted to take 
away her husband’s life, particularly while they were 
walking together near the castle of Donau-Stauff, on 
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the high bank overhanging the Danube, when, it 
was said, she endeavoured to precipitate him into 
the river. It is certain that about the year 1773 or 
1774 a final separation took place between them, at 
the Prince’s solicitation. The reigning Duke of 
Wirtemberg, her brother, to whose custody she was 
consigned, caused her to be closely immured in a 
castle within his own dominions. Of the last-men¬ 
tioned fact there is little doubt; but it may be con¬ 
sidered as much more problematical whether she 
was the person put to death by the executioner of 
Strasburg. 

I dined in the autumn of the year 1778 with the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis at his castle or seat of 
Donau-Stauff, situate near the northern bank of the 
Danube, a few miles from the city of Ratisbon. He 
was then about forty-five years of age, and his wife 
was understood to be in confinement. I believe 
that her decease was not formally announced as 
having taken place till several years subsequent to 
1778; but this circumstance by no means militates 
against the possibility of her having suffered by a 
more summary process, if her conduct had exposed 
her to merit it, and if it was thought proper to 
inflict upon her capital punishment. The private 
annals of the great houses and sovereigns of the 
German Empire, if they were divulged, would fur¬ 
nish numerous instances of similar severity exercised 
in their own families during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Some of these stories might 
realise the tragical adventures commemorated by 
Boccace, or related by Margaret, Queen of Na¬ 
varre, sister of Francis I., in her “ Tales,” which 
last-mentioned productions, however romantic or 
improbable many of them may appear, are not 
fictions, but faithful delineations of the gallantries 
or crimes that took place in the Court of Pau, 
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where she commonly resided, near the foot of 
the Pyrenees. Count Konigsmark fell a victim at 
Hanover to the resentment of Ernest Augustus, 
father of King George I. ; and we know .how 
narrowly the great Frederick, afterwards King of 
Prussia, escaped perishing by the same weapon 
which beheaded his companion, Katt, arbitrarily 
sacrificed by Frederick-William I., for only endea¬ 
vouring to facilitate the Prince’s evasion from his 
father’s court. 

While I am engaged on the subject of extraor¬ 
dinary events, I shall record one more fact, which 
may appear equally curious with either of the 
stories that I have just recounted. During the first 
winter that I passed at Vienna, in 1778, I became 
acquainted with Count Podotski and his countess. 
She was one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
women of high rank whom I have seen on the 
Continent. Her husband, a great Polish nobleman, 
hereditary cupbearer or grand Echanson of the 
crown, had become in some measure an Austrian 
subject in consequence of the first partition of 
Poland, which took place in 1772. His patrimonial 
estates lying principally in that southern portion of 
the kingdom which fell to the share of Maria 
Theresa, he of course repaired frequently to Vienna, 
between which capital and Warsaw he divided his 
time. During the winter of 1776, as the Count 
and Countess were on their road from Vienna to 
Cracow, the wolves, which abound in the Carpathian 
Mountains, rendered more than ordinarily bold and 
ferocious in consequence of the severity of the 
season, descending in great numbers, began to 
follow the carriage between the two little towns of 
Oswiezk and Zator, the latter of which places is 
only a few leagues distant from Cracow. Of two 
servants who attended him, one had been sent for- 
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ward to Zator for the purpose of procuring post- 
horses. The other, a Heyduc, to whom he was 
much attached on account of his fidelity, finding 
the wolves rapidly gaining ground on them, rode 
up and exhorted the Count to permit him to aban¬ 
don to these animals his horse, as such a prey 
would naturally arrest their impetuosity and allow 
time for the Count and Countess to reach Zator. 
Podotski immediately agreed to the proposal, and 
the Heyduc, mounting behind the carriage, left his 
horse, who was soon overtaken, and torn in a thou¬ 
sand pieces. 

They continued their journey meanwhile with all 
possible speed in the hope of getting to the town, 
which was at an inconsiderable distance. But 
their horses were fatigued, and the wolves, become 
ravenous as well as eager by having tasted blood, 
already were nearly up with them. In this ex¬ 
tremity, the Heyduc said to his master, “ There is 
only one way left to Save us. We shall all be 
devoured in a few minutes. I am ready to sacri¬ 
fice myself by going to meet the wolves, if you will 
swear to be a father to my wife and children. I 
shall be destroyed, but while they are occupied 
in falling upon me, you may escape.” Podotski, 
after a moment’s reluctance to accept such an offer, 
pressed nevertheless by the prospect of imminent 
destruction to them all, while he saw no chance 
of any other means of extrication, consented, and 
assured him that if he were capable of devoting 
himself for their common preservation, his family 
should find in him a constant protector. The 
Heyduc, instantly descending, advanced to meet the 
wolves, who surrounded and soon dispatched him. 
But his magnanimous sacrifice of himself, by check¬ 
ing the ardour of their pursuit, allowed Count Po¬ 
dotski time to reach the gates of Zator in safety. I 
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ought not to omit that the Heyduc'was a Dissi¬ 
dent or Protestant, while his master professed the 
Catholic religion, a circumstance which greatly 
added to the merit and effect of the sacrifice. I 
believe that Count Podotski most religiously ful¬ 
filled his engagement to befriend the family of his 
faithful servant. For the honour of human nature 
we ought not to suppose it possible that he could 
fail on such a point. I cannot say that I have 
heard him relate this story himself, but I have re¬ 
ceived it from those persons who knew its authen¬ 
ticity, and who recounted it to me at Vienna while 
the Count was engaged in the same room at play 
in the h6tel of .the French Ambassador, the Baron 
de Breteuil, only about two years after it took place. 
An instance of more prompt, cool, and generous 
self-devotion is perhaps not to be found in the 
history of mankind, nor ought its value to be in any 
degree diminished by the consideration that even 
if the Heyduc had not acted as he did, they must 
all probably or certainly have perished together. 

If Naples in 1779 offered a number of enchant¬ 
ing objects to the imagination and the senses, 
Florence, whefe I likewise passed a considerable 
time in the same year, presented others not less 
captivating to the mind. The Palazzo Vecchio, 
once inhabited by the elder Cosmo and by Lorenzo 
de Medici, names which have attained so much 
celebrity; the Chapel of St. Lorenzo, where re¬ 
posed the remains of various princes or indivi¬ 
duals of that illustrious family, whose monuments 
were adorned by the hand of Michael Angelo ; 
the gallery constructed for the reception of all 
those masterpieces of ancient and of modern 
genius, which taste had collected in the lapse of 
ages; even the surrounding scenery, the river 
Arno, Fiesold, Vallombrosa, and every object, 
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awakened classic or poetic recollections. Sir 
Horace Mann, who was then the British Minister 
at the Court of Tuscany, had long outlived the 
extinction of the House of Medici, for which 
race of princes he seemed to preserve the same 
predilection which Brantome always manifests for 
the family of Valois above the line of Bourbon. 
He remembered, and personally knew, the last 
Grand Duke of the Medician line, John Gaston, 
in consequence of whose decease, in 1737, without 
issue, those beautiful portions of Italy constituting 
his dominions were finally transferred to a prince 
of Lorraine. 

Conversing with Sir Horace Mann on this topic, 
which always excited his regret, “John Gaston,” 
observed he to me, “was one of the most accom¬ 
plished men whom the present century has wit¬ 
nessed, if his immoderate pursuit of pleasure had 
not enervated his mind and debilitated his frame. 
He became, long before his death, incapable of 
continuing his family, but that inability did not 
produce its extinction. A fatality seemed to over¬ 
hang the House of Medici, and to render ineffec¬ 
tual all the measures adopted for its prolongation. 
When it became perfectly ascertained that John 
Gaston could not perpetuate his line, the Cardinal 
Francesco-Maria, his uncle, was selected for that 
purpose in 1709, a dispensation from his ecclesi¬ 
astical vows being previously obtained from the 
Papal See. The only and the indispensable 
object of the marriage being the attainment of 
heirs-male to the Grand Duchy, in order to prevent 
its seizure by foreign violence, or its incorporation 
with the Austrian, French, or Spanish monarchies, 
all Italy was searched with the view of finding a 
young and handsome princess, from whom might 
be expected a numerous family. A princess of 
VOL. 1. n 
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Guastalla, on whom the selection fell, seemed to 
unite every requisite qualification. The nuptials 
were solemnised; and the bridegroom being of a 
feeble constitution, as well as rather advanced in 
life, it was plainly insinuated to the lady that, for 
reasons of state necessity connected with the very 
political existence of Tuscany under the reigning 
house, she must produce an heir. The most 
agreeable youths and pages about the court were 
purposely thrown in her way, every facility being 
furnished that might conduce to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the object. But so sacredly did she 
observe the marriage vow, that no seductions could 
make an impression on her. Francesco-Maria died 
within two years, of the same distemper which 
carried off Louis XII.; and no sooner had that 
event taken place, than his widow, who had sur¬ 
mounted every temptation to inconstancy during 
his life, gave the reins to her inclinations, and 
brought into the world two or three children. 
France having acquired Lorraine, and Don Carlos 
being made sovereign of Naples, Tuscany was 
delivered over as a forfeited province to Francis, 
Duke of Lorraine. It was thus that Florence, the 
repository of so many invaluable monuments of 
Greek and Roman workmanship, collected during 
successive centuries by the princes of Medici, to¬ 
gether with the dependent territories, passed into 
the Austrian family.” Sir Horace little foresaw at 
that time the new and more calamitous revolutions 
impending over Tuscany, as consequences of the 
French Revolution. 

That charming country, the cradle of the fine arts, 
enjoyed in 1779, under the mild and parental govern¬ 
ment of the Grand Duke Leopold, a high degree of 
felicity as well as prosperity, perhaps more than at 
any period of its history, either when a Common- 
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wealth or under the administration of the House of 
Medici. While his father, the Emperor Francis, 
retained the sovereignty of Tuscany, it was con¬ 
sidered by him only as a detached province of 
the Austrian monarchy, which he rarely visited, 
the internal control of which he committed almost 
exclusively to Germans. But with the accession of 
Leopold as Grand Duke, Florence assumed a new 
aspect; and though he occasionally repaired to 
Vienna in order to pay his duty to the Empress 
Maria Theresa, his mother, yet he was not partial to 
the climate or manners of Austria. He loved the 
banks of the Arno far more than those of the 
Danube; dividing his time between the occupations 
of civil government, the education of his numerous 
family, which he superintended in person with great 
care, and the researches of natural philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly chemistry, for which last-mentioned pursuit, 
like the Emperor Francis, he nourished a strong pre¬ 
dilection. In imitation of other royal philosophers, 
ancient and modern, with the single illustrious ex¬ 
ceptions, I believe, of the great Frederick, King of 
Prussia, and of Charles XII. of Sweden, he sought 
in the gratifications of female society the best relief 
from the toils and cares of state. An English lady, 
the Countess Cowper, 1 became at this time distin¬ 
guished by his attachment, and the exertion of his 
interest with Joseph II., his brother, procured her 
husband, Earl Cowper, to be created soon afterwards 
a prince of the German Empire—an honour which, 
I believe, had not been conferred on any British 
subject since the beginning of the last century, when 
John Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, was 

1 Mrs. Piozzi’s note on this is': “ She was beautiful when no longer 
a court favourite in 1786. Her attachment was then to Mr. Merry, 
the highly accomplished poet, known afterwards by the name of Della 
Crusca .”—Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi , by A. Hayward, i. 330 .—Ed. 
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raised to the dignity of Prince of Mindelheim by the 
Emperor Joseph I., after the memorable victory of 
Blenheim. 

While I am engaged on the subject of the two 
brothers, Joseph and Leopold, who were succes¬ 
sively Emperors of Germany as well as Kings of 
Hungary and Bohemia, I shall make a few observa¬ 
tions relative to both these princes. The reign of 
Joseph, comprising more than nine years, from No¬ 
vember 1780 to February 1790, may be considered 
as one of the most unfortunate and injurious in its 
effects to the House of Austria which occurs in the 
annals of that family. He possessed, nevertheless, 
many eminent virtues, activity, frugality, enlarge¬ 
ment of mind, facility of access, indefatigable appli¬ 
cation, great renunciation of pleasure, the desire of 
acquiring knowledge and of ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of his people; but he was theoretical, of an 
irritable temper, precipitate, ambitious, despotic, and 
led astray by his anxiety to appear, like his contem¬ 
porary Frederick II., King of Prussia, his own com¬ 
mander-in-chief and Prime Minister. That great 
prince whom I have last named became himself on 
more than one occasion during the “Seven Years 
War,” as is well known, the victim of his temerity or 
pertinacity in rejecting the advice of his generals. 
Joseph attempted, with far inferior talents, to con¬ 
duct military operations, but disaster perpetually 
attended him in the field. Laudohn was reduced 
to the necessity of forcing, him to quit the camp in 
Lower Hungary during the war carried on against 
the Turks, and his arm's never penetrated beyond 
the Danube into Servia, till he left the army and 
retired to Vienna. His alliance with Catherine II., 
and his visits to the Crimea in her company, of which 
romantic journeys the Prince de Ligne has given 
us such amusing details, produced no permanent 
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advantage to his crown or real benefit to his people. 
We know that he had actually made with the Rus¬ 
sian Empress a partition of all the European portion 
of the Turkish dominions, and of some of the Asiatic 
provinces lying along the shore of the Black Sea, 
but the two sovereigns found it easier to divide 
Poland than to dismember Turkey. Joseph’s im¬ 
prudent, arbitrary, and impolitic infractions of the 
privileges or constitutional rights of his Flemish 
subjects, when aggravated by his suppression of 
many of the monastic establishments, produced a 
dangerous fermentation approaching to insurrection 
among the Hungarians and throughout the Austrian 
Netherlands. While he fondly anticipated the con¬ 
quest of the Ottoman provinces beyond Belgrade, 
which Prince Eugene had subjected to Charles VI. 
seventy years earlier, the Hungarians opened a 
secret negotiation of the most dangerous nature 
with the Court of Berlin, and the Flemings over¬ 
turned the Imperial Government at Brussels. Even 
the Archduchy of Austria and the kingdom of Bo¬ 
hemia manifested symptoms of disaffection; while 
the French Revolution, which had commenced in 
the summer of 1789, advancing with gigantic steps 
towards democracy, anarchy, and external violence, 
painfully attracted his attention on that vulnerable 
quarter, which he bad imprudently dismantled and 
laid open to invasion. Such was the' critical and 
convulsed state of the Austrian monarchy when 
Joseph expired at Vienna in the spring of 1790, at 
the age of forty-nine, leaving no issue that survived 
him by either of his wives, but extenuated by dis¬ 
eases, caused or accelerated in their progress by his 
own irritability of temper, agitation of mind, and the 
augmenting embarrassment of his affairs. 

Leopold, who succeeded him, and who was un¬ 
questionably a prince of deep reflection, enlarged 
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capacity, and sound judgment, perceived the mis¬ 
fortunes which had flowed from the spirit of innova¬ 
tion, reform, and restless activity or ambition that 
had characterised his brother. But it was not easy 
for him to withdraw from the political connections, 
formed by Joseph with the Empress Catherine. 
Yet, alarmed at the state of Flanders and of Hun¬ 
gary, while he dreaded the issue of the revolutionary 
struggle in which his brother-in-law, Louis XVI., was 
involved with his subjects, Leopold, after many- 
doubts and much hesitation, finally determined to 
dissolve the alliance with Russia. A circumstance 
which took place not long after his accession con¬ 
firmed him in the resolution. Potemkin, 1 who then 
commanded the armies of his imperial mistress in 
the vicinity of Oczakow, on the coast of the Black 
Sea, pushed his conquests against the Turks so far 
to the westward in Moldavia and Wallachia as to 
approach the Austrian frontier in Servia on the 
Lower Danube. Uneasy at the advances of such 
a neighbour, the Emperor addressed a letter to him, 
couched in very obliging language, but intimating 
his Imperial Majesty’s wishes that he would desist 
from prosecuting his advantages any farther on that 
side. Potemkin, intoxicated with favour, brutal in 
his manner, insolent, and restrained by no considera¬ 
tions of policy or of respect for the dignity of the 
writer, had the audacity to throw the letter on the 
ground in the presence of various persons, to spit 
upon it, and to trample it under foot, adding the 
most injurious or insulting epithets relative person¬ 
ally to Leopold. These barbarous and impolitic 
ebullitions of his rage were reported soon afterwards 
to the Emperor by Foscari, 2 the Venetian Ambas- 

1 Gregorii Alexandrovich, Prince Potemkin, born at Smolensko in 
1736, and died in 1791.—Ed. 

2 Francesco Foscari, Venetian senator and statesman, born in 
1704, died in 1790 .—Ed. 
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sador at the Court of Petersburg, who, having re¬ 
turned to Venice, and there meeting his Imperial 
Majesty, acquainted him with the facts. Leopold 
heard the narration with great apparent calmness, 
but such an insult did not make the less deep im¬ 
pression on his mind. We may however conclude 
that before Potemkin would have ventured on so 
outrageous an act of contempt towards his sove¬ 
reign’s most powerful ally, he had good reason to 
believe that the existing ties between the two courts 
were about to be dissolved and new alliances pre¬ 
paring to be formed by Austria. 

In fact, Leopold from an early period of his reign 
turned all his views towards the two Courts of 
Berlin and of London. After concluding a treaty 
at Reichenbach with the King of Prussia, he made 
peace with the Turks at Sistova, wisely renouncing 
all his brother Joseph’s conquests in Bosnia and 
Servia, restoring Belgrade to the Porte, and aban¬ 
doning his connections with Catherine. Impelled 
by an anxious desire of arresting the course of 
those French revolutionary principles which he 
foresaw would, if not checked, eventually involve 
Europe in the greatest calamities, he planned the 
celebrated interview of Pilnitz. In the summer 
of 1791, having repaired with his eldest son, the 
present Emperor Francis, to the castle or hunting- 
seat of that name, belonging to the Elector of 
Saxony, situate near Dresden, Frederick-William, 
accompanied in like manner by his future successor, 
the reigning King of Prussia, there met Leopold. 
Their conference led to a treaty which adopted as 
its fundamental basis the resolution “ not to make 
war on France, but to arm against the introduction 
of French revolutionary principles into Germany 
and the Low Countries.” The Emperor, who had 
formed an opinion, to which he systematically ad- 
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hered, that the Republican faction in Paris would only 
be aided by aggression and hostility, thought that 
war must therefore be avoided; but he conceived 
that the great powers of Europe should arm against 
French principles by forming a military cordon 
round France, thus shutting in, if I may so express 
myself, the moral or political infection, and leaving 
them to exhaust their democratic rage on each 
other. 

Such was the unquestionable object and scope of 
that memorable Treaty of Pilnitz, relative to which 
so much has been said or written within the last 
twenty years, and whose very existence has been 
called in question. How far the plan might have 
proved efficacious, if it had been generally adopted 
by ail the Germanic body as early as 1791, and 
if Leopold, who framed it, had lived to conduct 
its operations, it is difficult to venture a decided 
opinion; but for the authenticity of the fact itself, 
I think I may challenge contradiction. Perhaps 
moral and political principles are not to be shut in 
by any defensive precautions which can be adopted 
by human wisdom. I am fully convinced that when 
Pitt early in 1793 declared open hostility on France, 
he could not have saved England by temporising 
measures. Nay, I then thought, and I continue so 
to think now, after the lapse of more than twenty 
years, that Fox would have formed the same esti¬ 
mate, and would have acted precisely in the same 
manner, if he had been seated as first Minister on 
the Treasury bench. The whole difference in their 
mode of seeing and appreciating the tendency of the 
French Revolution lay in the possession or the nega¬ 
tion of political power. Indeed, the fact was practi¬ 
cally proved when Fox, after Pitt’s decease in 1806, 
arrived at employment. It soon became evident 
how much his attainment of a seat in the Cabinet 
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had illuminated his understanding as well as invigo¬ 
rated his measures in opposition to revolutionary- 
principles and their consequences. Fox’s masterly 
speech on the cession of the two Margravates of 
Anspach and Bareith to Bavaria by Frederick- 
William, King of Prussia, and his acceptance of 
Hanover from Bonaparte as a compensation, suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated that he then saw through 
the optics of Pitt and Burke. The present Earl 
of Chatham, 1 if he had been seated under the 
gallery at the time, might have exclaimed with 
Isabella in “ Measure for Measure,” on hearing 
the Secretary’s harangue, “ There spake my 
brother. There my father’s grave did utter forth 
a voice! ” 

I return to Leopold. So anxious was he to 
form a defensive league against the French Re¬ 
publican contagion, that on the very day succeed¬ 
ing his coronation at Frankfort as Emperor of 
Germany, in the autumn of 1790, he dispatched an 
agent whom I well knew, and who is still living, 
to the Court of Berlin, empowered to open a 
private negotiation with Frederick-William. It was 
confined personally to the two sovereigns, their 
respective first Ministers, Kaunitz and Hertzberg, 
being wholly excluded from any knowledge of the 
transaction. The King of Prussia, who came 
readily, into Leopold’s views, employed Bischoffs- 
werder, his confidential friend, to carry back his 
assent. But no final or effectual measures, as they 
well knew, could be settled without the participa¬ 
tion of England. Pitt and Lord Grenville entered 
ardently into the plan, which had principally in view 
two objects—to arrest the arms of Catherine on the 

1 John, son of the first and great Earl of Chatham, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1788.—D. 
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shores of the Euxine, and to coerce the Republicans 
of Paris without making offensive war on France. 
The former of these points would unquestionably 
have been attained if Fox had not excited so 
formidable an opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons as compelled the Ministry reluctantly to 
recede from their engagements. He at the same 
time sent Mr. Adair, 1 as his own private agent, 
to Petersburg, an act for which many persons 
thought that he deserved impeachment far more 
than Hastings merited prosecution on account of 
his administration while Governor-General of India. 
Leopold, apprehensive of Catherine’s resentment, 
and doubtful of Pitt’s and Lord Grenville’s sin¬ 
cerity, nor without alarm at the murmurs which 
he foresaw would arise among his own troops on 
the evacuation of Belgrade 2 and the restitution 
of his Turkish conquests, said to a gentleman, a 
native of Great Britain, with whom he was accus¬ 
tomed to unbosom his thoughts, and who had 
formed the medium of his intercourse with Frederick- 
William, I mean the late Sir John Macpherson, 
“ J’ai sign6 la paix avec les Turcs, mais la Grand 
Bretagne est elle sincere ? Me tiendra-t-elle ses 
engagements? Catherine sera inexorable. Je l’ai 
vu en songe, hier, la nuit, le poignard a la main.” 
He even disapproved and lamented the policy 
adopted by Pitt towards the Empress in the busi¬ 
ness of Oczakow, as severe, irritating, and calcu¬ 
lated to render her implacable. “ Why,” observed 
Leopold, speaking to the same friend, “rob the 
Empress of her laurels and humiliate her in the 

1 Robert Adair, born May 24, 1763, became acquainted with Fox 
in 1780, and was sent in 1806 as Minister to Vienna by that states¬ 
man. In 1809 he was made a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath. He died October 3, 1855 .—Ed. 

2 Belgrade was taken from the Turks in 1789,. and restored at the 
peace of Reichenbach in 1790 .—Ed. 
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eyes of Europe ? It is necessary that her head 
should be encircled with glory in order to hide 
her feet, which are stained with blood.” In fact, 
Catherine, who never forgave either Austria, Prus¬ 
sia, or England, for their conduct towards her, pro¬ 
pelled those powers to commence war on France 
in 1792, but she extended no assistance to them 
in the prosecution of the contest. On the contrary, 
by attacking Poland, she compelled Frederick- 
William to withdraw from the great alliance and 
to return into Germany. “ If,” said the King, 
addressing himself to the distinguished individual 
already alluded to, “ I had not marched my army 
back into my own dominions, she would not only 
have taken Warsaw, but would have entered 
Berlin likewise with her troops.” It was Russia, 
therefore, which acted as one great cause of the 
overthrow of the first confederacy formed against 
Republican France. 

During the autumn of the year 1791, Leopold, 
being on his way from Vienna to Florence, stopped 
for the purpose of refreshment at a small post-house 
in the Duchy of Styria, where, while he remained, a 
crowd of his own subjects pressed round to look at 
him. Among them he remarked an old woman, 
who, when he got into his carriage, approached it, 
and knocking against the glass with her hands, 
addressed some words to him in a tone of great 
violence and asperity, accompanied with gestures 
indicative of resentment ; but as she spoke in the 
Styrian dialect, he was wholly unable to comprehend 
her meaning. Apprehending that she might have 
some complaint to prefer, or might have received 
some injury demanding redress, he ordered his at¬ 
tendants to question her on the subject of her 
application. They manifested considerable reluc¬ 
tance in explaining to him its nature, but on his 
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insisting to be informed, one of them answered that 
she said, “ Render justice promptly. We know all 
that the Poissardes have done at Paris.” The 
Emperor made no reply, but when he recounted 
the story to the gentleman who related it to me, 
and to whom he was used to speak without reserve, 
he added, “ You may suppose that I have read and 
reflected much upon the French Revolution and 
its consequences, but all that has been said or can 
be written upon it never carried such conviction 
to my mind as the few words uttered by the old 
woman in Styria.” They forcibly remind us of the 
female who observed to Alexander the Great, that 
if he was not at leisure to hear abuses and to redress 
grievances, why did he reign ? 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by the 
emigrants for inducing Leopold to commence war 
with France, he remained inflexibly steady to his 
system of arming against the Revolution, but of 
never attacking the French nation. It was not till 
after his decease that, under Francis, his succes¬ 
sor, in the summer of 1792, the Austrians entered 
Champagne in conjunction with the Prussian forces. 
Leopold’s death took place on the first day of 
March that same year at Prague, to which city he 
had repaired for the purpose of being there crowned 
King of Bohemia. I think I may .venture to assert 
with confidence that he was poisoned, and that the 
poison was administered in confectionery which a 
lady presented him at a masquerade. Every en¬ 
deavour was exerted to conceal the fact, and with 
that view it was pretended that his end had been 
produced by some drugs or incentives which he 
himself prepared in his own laboratory, for he 
passed much time in chemical researches and pro¬ 
cesses. But Agusius, his physician, who opened 
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his body, did not entertain any doubt that he fell a 
victim to poison. 1 

During the spring of the year 1798, chancing to 
be alone with a foreign nobleman in London, whose 
name I do not think proper to mention, he being 
still alive, but whose veracity was unquestionable, 
and who having been the Ambassadar of a crowned 
head at the Court of Vienna when Leopold’s death 
happened, must have possessed the best means 
of obtaining information, I ventured to interrogate 
him on the subject. “ I was accustomed,” answered 
he, “ during the last year of the Emperor’s life to 
see him frequently, and to have long audiences of 
him on business in his closet. During these inter¬ 
views, I beheld him divested of any disguise, and I 
can pronounce, as a matter of certainty, that the 
force of his mind was then altogether broken and 
his faculties enfeebled. His memory in particular 
had become so weakened, that he could no longer 
retain from one day to another the facts committed 
to it. He rarely recollected the conversation of the 
preceding morning. This premature decay of his 
intellectual powers resulted from his licentious ex¬ 
cesses, which he continued to indulge when destruc¬ 
tive to his frame. The brain was particularly 
affected. In my audiences of Leopold, he always 
walked up and down the apartment during the 
whole time. On his table lay a number of rolls of 
wax, which he bit from one minute to another, 
spitting out the pieces on the floor. When he 
quitted the room, whether any other persons were 
present, or whether we were alone, he never ad¬ 
vanced forward in a straight line, but he went round 

1 Coxe ( fC House of Austria”) says he died after three'days’ illness 
of u malignant dysentery,” and the same writer adds that there was no 
tc apparent foundation ” for the report that the Emperor was poisoned. 
—D. 
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the sides of the chamber touching with his hand 
the wainscot or the window shutters. No circum¬ 
stances could more strongly indicate a disordered 
or enfeebled understanding. As to the nature of 
his death, I am unable positively to pronounce upon 
the fact. Certainly his body when opened exhibited 
every mark of poison. But if he was poisoned, by 
whom was it administered, or with what object, I 
cannot pretend to guess, nor even to form a con¬ 
jecture.” Two opinions, as I have been assured, 
prevailed at Prague respecting it, both of which 
were alike founded on Leopold’s well-known deter¬ 
mination not to engage in a war with France. One 
party maintained that the Girondists, which faction 
then predominated at Paris, dreading the effects of 
his defensive system as most injurious to their 
tenure of power, removed him in the manner re¬ 
lated ; while another party accused the emigrants 
of having produced his death, as the only means 
left them of regaining their property by forcing 
an immediate rupture between the Austrian and 
French Governments. I must leave the fact pro¬ 
blematical. Time, however, will probably elucidate 
its nature. 

Among the objects of mingled curiosity and com¬ 
passion which Florence presented in 1779 to the 
view of an Englishman was the Chevalier de St. 
George, or, as we commonly denominate him, the 
Pretender. It was impossible to contemplate him 
without making many reflections on his own destiny, 
and on the condition of the infatuated family of 
which he was the representative. Neither ancient 
nor modern history presents the example of a line 
of princes so eminently unfortunate during a succes¬ 
sion of ages. The calamities which overwhelmed 
the House of Bourbon, awful as they must be 
esteemed, have been comprised within the space of 
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five and twenty years ; but, from James I. of Scot¬ 
land, murdered in the most inhuman manner at 
Perth in 1437, down to the last of his descendants, 
with only the two exceptions of James I. of England 
and Charles II., all the others perished by the hand 
of the executioner, or by violent and premature 
death, or died in exile maintained by foreign con¬ 
tributions. It was not, however, merely when con¬ 
sidered as the grandson of James II., and the 
inheritor of the pretensions of the Stuarts, that the 
Chevalier de St. George excited an interest in the 
mind of every reflecting spectator. By his mother 
he descended from the celebrated John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, who was his maternal great-grand¬ 
father ; the first Chevalier de St. George, son of 
James II., having carried off from Innspruck about 
the year 1719 and married Clementina Sobieska, 1 
daughter and heiress of Prince James Sobieski, 
whom Charles XII., King of Sweden, meditated 
some years earlier to have placed on the Polish 
throne. In right of that princess her son succeeded 
to very considerable patrimonial estates situated in 
Poland, the produce of which formed a much more 
solid source of support than the precarious allow¬ 
ance or donations, made and withdrawn as circum¬ 
stances impelled, by the French and Spanish Crowns 
or by the Apostolic See. Clement XIV. (Gan- 
ganelli), when he refused to continue to the Cheva¬ 
lier the public honours previously enjoyed by his 
father and himself at Rome, where a canopy, deco¬ 
rated with the royal arms of Great Britain, was 
erected over their box in the theatre, retrenched 

1 Maria Clementina Sobieska, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland. The Court of Vienna objected to the marriage, and 
she ,was taken prisoner on her way through Tyrol to Italy. She 
escaped from Innspruck in man’s clothes, and went to Bologna, where 
she was married by proxy to the Pretender, who was in Spain. She 
died in 1725 .—Ed. 
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likewise the pecuniary appointments antecedently 
paid him out of the treasury of St. Peter. Nor do 
I believe that they were restored by Pius VI. after 
his election to the Papal Chair in 1775; but the 
Pretender’s income at the time of which I speak 
might be estimated at more than five thousand 
pounds sterling, a sum fully adequate at Florence 
to maintain an establishment becoming his situa¬ 
tion. 1 

His faculties, even in their zenith, appear to have 
been very moderate, but his valour, though not 
heroic, was never, I believe, called in question by 
the Scots during his campaign in 1745 and 1746, 
Charles II.’s courage had been doubted in 1652 at 
the battle of Worcester, as James II.’s military 
ardour was questioned on various occasions while 
Lord High Admiral during the two Dutch wars 
under his brother’s reign. Charles I. is indeed the 
only prince of the Stuart race, after their accession 
to the English throne, whose bravery, conspicuously 
displayed at Edgehill, at Newbury, at Naseby, and 
in many other battles or encounters during the 
course of the civil war, equally sustained him in 
the last act of his life on the scaffold. In 1779 
Charles Edward exhibited to the world a very 
humiliating spectacle. 2 At the theatre, which he 

1 The picture given by Dr. William King of the Pretender is very 
uncomplimentary. He writes :—“ But the most odious part of his 
character is his love of money, a vice which I do not remember to 
have been imputed by our historians to any of his ancestors, and is 
the certain index of a base and little mind.” The defection of the 
most powerful of his friends and adherents in England was caused 
by his obstinacy in retaining his mistress, Mrs. Walkinshaw, whose 
sister was housekeeper at Leicester House. This woman was trusted 
with his most secret correspondence, and his followers naturally felt 
that this was a source of serious danger to them, and imagined that 
she was placed in his family by the British Ministers. A full account 
of the causes of this defection will be found in Dr. King’s “ Political 
and Literary Anecdotes of his Own Times,” 1819, pp. 197-214.— Ed. 

2 Mrs. Piozzi remarks on this:—“ Still more so in 1786. Count 
Alfieri had taken away his consort, and he was under the dominion 
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attended almost every evening, his domestics laid 
him on a sofa in the back part of his box, while the 
Countess d’Albany, his consort, 1 occupied the front 
seat during the whole performance. Count Alfieri, 2 
a man singularly eccentric in his mind, habits, and 
manners, whose Memoirs of his own life, composed 
by himself, furnish abundant proofs of original 
genius, and whose dramatic productions breathe the 
hardihood of antiquity sustained by an unconquer¬ 
able love of civil liberty, always attended on her in 
public as her cavalier servente, according to the 
established usages of society at that time through¬ 
out Italy. 8 As, for obvious reasons, English sub¬ 
jects could not be presented to a man who still laid 
claim to the British crown, no opportunity of dis¬ 
tinctly seeing the Chevalier de St George offered 
itself except across the theatre, and even there 
he lay concealed, as I have already observed, on 
account of his infirmities, rarely coming forward to 
view. 4 

and care of a natural daughter, who wore the Garter, and was called 
Duchess of Albany. She checked him when he drank too much or 
when he talked too much. Poor soul l Though one evening he called 
Mr. Greathead up to him and said in good English, and loud though 
cracked voice, ‘ I will speak to my own subjects my own way, sare , 
and I will soon speak to you, sir, in Westminster Hall,’ the Duchess 
shrugged her shoulders .”—Autobiography of Mrs. Pioszi, by A. Hay¬ 
ward, i. 331 .—Ed. 

1 Louisa Maximiliana, Princess of Stolberg-Godern, Countess of 
Albany, born at Mons in 1753, married in 1772 to Charles James 
Edward, grandson of James II. (the young Pretender). After his 
death in 1788, she was secretly married to Alfieri. She died 29th 
Januaiy 1824. 

2 Vittoria Alfieri, born at Asti, January 17, 1749, died October 8, 
1803. 

3 Alfieri subsequently carried off the Countess, with whom he lived 
till his death. The Pretender in his beastly drunken fits used to beat 
her, throttle her, and tear her hair. To such ungallant practices had 
fallen the prince of whom ladies were wont to sing, “ Charlie is my 
darling, the young Chevalier.”—D. 

4 Dr. Bates, M.D., of Missenden, Bucks, was introduced to him, 
and recalled to his recollection his taking much notice of a little boy 
in the house in which he was quartered at Derby during the Rebellion. 
The Chevalier said he remembered the circumstance perfectly, and, 

VOL. I. 0 
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Being desirous, therefore, to obtain a more accu¬ 
rate idea of his face and person than could be 
acquired at such a distance, I took my station one 
evening at the head of a private staircase, near the 
door by which, when the performance closed, he 
quitted the playhouse. Previous to my leaving 
England in 1777 his Majesty had been pleased, at 
the application of Lord Robert Manners, who then 
commanded the 3rd Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 
to give me a lieutenant’s commission; and Lord 
Robert had allowed me to wear his uniform, which 
I had on at the time. The present General Man¬ 
ners, now first equerry to the King, and who has 
represented the town of Cambridge in Parliament 
for a great number of years, then a cornet in his 
father’s regiment, dressed in the same uniform, and 
actuated by a similar curiosity, accompanied me. 
As soon as the Chevalier approached near enough 
to distinguish the English regimentals, he instantly 
stopped, gently shook off the two servants who 
supported him one on each side, and taking off his 
hat, politely saluted us. He then passed on to his 
carriage, sustained by the two attendants as he 
descended the staircase. I could not help as I 
looked at him recollecting the series of dangers and 
escapes which he underwent or effected during 
successive months among the Hebrides after his 
defeat at Culloden,—a chain of adventures which 
has no parallel among modern nations except in 
those equally extraordinary hardships which dis¬ 
tinguished the flight of Charles II. from Worcester, 
or in the romantic extremities to which Stanislaus 
Leczinski, King of Poland, was reduced in 1734 

on the Doctor’s acquainting him that he himself was that boy, he took 
from his finger a cameo ring which he presented him. This the 
Doctor himself, who lived to an advanced age at Missenden, was in 
the habit of telling his friends.— Ed. 
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after his evasion and flight from Dantzic. Mrs. 
Lane gave to the former of those princes the same 
nobLe proofs of disinterested devotion which Flora 
Macdonald displayed towards the Pretender; and 
both were eminently indebted for their final pre¬ 
servation to female honour or loyalty. Charles 
Edward’s complexion was dark, and he manifestly 
bore the same family resemblance to his grand¬ 
father, James II., that his Britannic Majesty’s counte¬ 
nance presents to George I. or to the late King. 
On the occasion just related he wore, besides the 
decorations of the order of the Garter, a velvet 
greatcoat, which his infirm health rendered neces¬ 
sary even in summer on coming out.of the theatre, 
and a cocked hat, the sides of which were half 
drawn up with gold twist. His whole figure, para¬ 
lytic and debilitated, presented the appearance of 
great bodily decay. 

The strength of his mind had likewise become 
extinct at this time; and with the decline of his 
intellectual powers, the suavity of his temper for¬ 
saking him, he became irritable, morose, and intract¬ 
able, particularly in his family. An unhappy pro¬ 
pensity to wine, 1 which he gratified to excess, while 
it enervated his system, rendered him frequently an 
object of pity or of contempt when in public, divesting 
him of that dignity which would otherwise have 
always accompanied the descendant and representa¬ 
tive of so many kings. His misfortunes, exile, and 
anomalous situation, aggravated by mortifications 
of various kinds which he had undergone both at 
France and at Rome, probably induced him to 
have recourse to the grape for procuring oblivion or 

1 Dr. King says that he and his mistress, Mrs. Walkinshaw, were 
both given to drinking. “ They often quarrelled, and sometimes 
fought \ it was some of these drunken scenes which probably 
occasioned the report of his madness .”—Kings “Anecdotes of his 
Own Times , 11 p. 208 (note).—E d. 
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dispensing temporary felicity. That melancholy in¬ 
dulgence extinguished the last hope which fortune 
ever tendered him of ascending the throne of Eng¬ 
land, justly forfeited by the tyranny and imbecile 
bigotry of James II. 

I know from high authority that as late as the 
year 1770 the Duke de Choiseul, 1 then first Minister 
of France, not deterred by the ill success of the 
attempts made in 1707, in 1715, and in 1745, 
meditated another effort for restoring the house of 
Stuart. His enterprising spirit led him to profit 
by the dispute which arose between the English 
and Spanish crowns respecting the possession of 
the Falkland Islands. In order to accomplish the 
object, as the first step necessary towards it, he dis¬ 
patched a private emissary to Rome, who signified 
to Charles Edward the Duke’s desire of seeing him 
immediately at Paris. He complied, and arrived in 
that city with the utmost privacy. Having announ¬ 
ced it to Choiseul, the Minister fixed the same night 
at twelve o’clock, when he and the Marshal de 
Broglio 2 would be ready to receive the Pretender, 
and to lay before him their plan for an invasion of 
England. The H6tel de Choiseul was named for 
the interview, to which place he was enjoined to 
repair in a hackney-coach, disguised, and without 
any attendant. At the appointed time the Duke 
and the Marshal, furnished with the requisite papers 
and instructions drawn up for his conduct on the 
projected expedition, were ready; but after waiting 
a full hour, expecting his appearance every instant, 
when the clock struck one, they concluded that 
some unforeseen accident must have intervened to 

1 Stephen Francois, Due de Choiseul, died in 1785, aged sixty-six. 
—Ed. 

2 Count de Broglio, who distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ 
War. His father and grandfather had also been Marshals of France. 
—Ed. 
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prevent his arrival. Under this impression they 
were preparing to separate, when the noise of 
wheels was heard in the courtyard, and a few 
moments afterwards the Pretender entered the 
room in a state of such intoxication as to be utterly 
incapable even of ordinary conversation. Disgusted 
as well as indignant at this disgraceful conduct, and 
well convinced that no expedition undertaken for 
the restoration of a man so lost to every sense of 
decency or self-interest could be crowned with suc¬ 
cess, Choiseul without hesitation sent him next 
morning a peremptory order to quit the French 
dominions. The Pretender returned to Italy; and 
the nobleman who related to me these particulars, 
being in company with the late Duke of Gloucester 1 
in 1770, while walking together in the streets of 
Genoa, met the Chevalier de St. George, then on 
his way back from France to Rome. The Duke de 
Choiseul was soon afterwards dismissed by Louis 
XV., and new principles of policy were adopted in 
the Cabinet of Versailles. The contest respecting 
the Falkland Islands being accommodated, peace 
continued to subsist between the Courts of France 
and England, while Charles Edward, driven by the 
mortifications which he experienced at Rome to 
abandon that city, sought refuge at Florence, where 
he finished in January 1788 his inglorious career, as 
James II. had done in 1701 at the palace of St. 
Germains, in the vicinity of Paris. 

Louisa of Stolberg, Countess d’Albany, his con¬ 
sort, merited a more agreeable partner, and might 
herself have graced a throne. When I saw her at 
Florence, though she had been long married, she 

1 William Henry, brother of George III., born in 1743. In 1766 
he married Maria, Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, the illegitimate 
daughter of Edward, brother of Horace Walpole. The Duchess died 
in 1807, surviving the Duke two years.—D. 
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was not quite twenty-seven years of age. Her 
person was formed on a small scale ; she had a fair 
complexion, delicate features, and lively as well 
as attractive manners. Born Princess of Stolberg- 
Godern, -she excited great admiration on her first 
arrival from Germany; but in 1779 no hope of issue 
by the Chevalier could be any longer entertained, 
and their mutual infelicity had attained to such a 
height that she made various ineffectual attempts 
to obtain a separation. The French Court may 
indeed be censured in the eye of policy for not 
having earlier negotiated and concluded the Pre¬ 
tender’s marriage, if it was desired to perpetuate 
the Stuart line of claimants to the English crown. 
When Charles Edward espoused the Princess of 
Stolberg he had passed his fiftieth year, was broken 
in constitution, and debilitated by excesses of many 
kinds. Previous to his decease she quitted Italy, 1 
and finally established herself at Paris. In the year 
1787 I passed an evening at her residence, the 
H6tel de Bourgogne, situate in the Faubourg St. 
Germains, where she supported an elegant establish¬ 
ment. Her person then retained great pretensions 
to beauty, and her deportment, unassuming but 
dignified, set off her attractions. In one of the 
apartments stood a canopy with a chair of state, 
on which were displayed the royal arms of Great 
Britain; and every piece of plate, down to the very 
tea-spoons, were ornamented in a similar manner. 
Some of the more massy pieces, which were said 
to have belonged to Mary of Modena, James II.’s 
Queen, seemed to revive the extinct recollections 
of the Revolution of 1688. A numerous company, 
both English and French, male and female, was 
assembled under her roof, by all of whom she was 

1 She eloped with Alfieri, to the great chagrin of the unhappy 
Prince.—D. 
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addressed only as Countess d’AIbany; but her own 
domestics, when serving her, invariably gave her 
the title of Majesty. The honours due to a queen 
were in like manner paid her by the nuns of all 
those convents in Paris which she was accustomed 
to visit on certain holidays or festivals. She con¬ 
tinued to reside in the capital of France till the 
calamitous progress of the French Revolution com¬ 
pelling her to abandon that country, she repaired 
to London, where she found new resources in the 
liberality and bounty of George III. 1 

While I am engaged on the adventures of the 
Stuart family, I shall commemorate a fact which 
will probably excite much astonishment. Dining 
at the present Earl of Hardwicke’s in London with 
a large company in June 1796, among the persons 
present was the late Sir John Dalrymple, 2 known 
by his “ History of England” and “State Papers.” 
The conversation turning on historical subjects, he 
assured us that the Princess Sophia, mother of 
George I., who would have ascended the throne of 
Great Britain in her own person if she had not died 
about seven weeks before Queen Anne, was never¬ 
theless a determined Jacobite in her political prin¬ 
ciples. On expressing our amazement at such an 
assertion, he declared that while he was occupied 
in looking over the memorable chest preserved in 
Kensington Palace, from which in the beginning of 
the present reign he took the “ State Papers ” given 
by him to the world, he found a bundle of letters, 
marked on the back in King William’s own handwrit- 


1 George III. granted an annuity of ,£6ooo to Cardinal York, the 
last of the Stuarts, who had become distressed from the invasion of 
Italy by the French.—E d. 

2 Sir John Dalrymple, a Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, born 
1726, died 1810. Dr. Johnson said of him, “Dalrymple seems to be 
an honest fellow, for he tells equally what makes against both sides ; 
but nothing can be poorer than his style of writing.”—ED. 
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ing, “ Letters of the Electress Sophia to the Court of 
St. Germains.” Having perused them, he ascertained 
beyond any doubt that Sophia was really engaged 
in close correspondence with James II., and was 
attached to his interests in opposition to those of. 
William. 1 The Earl of Rochford, 2 then Secretary 
of State, having procured for Sir John Dalrymple 
permission from his Majesty to examine and print 
the papers in question, he immediately communi¬ 
cated to that nobleman his discovery, requesting at 
the same time his Lordship’s sanction or approbation 
for publishing the letters of the Electress Sophia. 
“Publish them by all means, Jack,” answered he. 
Thus empowered from such authority, Dalrymple 
destined them without delay for the press; but 
before he had time to get the letters copied, Lord 
Rochford sent to him desiring to have them de¬ 
livered back to himself in order that he might sub¬ 
mit them to his Majesty’s inspection, he having on 
more mature reflection judged it proper to take the 
King’s pleasure on a matter of such delicacy and 
singularity. Dalrymple returned them therefore to 
Lord Rochford, who carried them to the Queen’s 
house, 3 and presented the bundle to his Majesty. 


1 “All this is strange to me, who have seen letters from the Electress 
Sophia to my own great-grandfather, Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, 
who was kept by King James II. in the Tower for having had corre¬ 
spondence with her Serenity . He had had my grandpapa with him 
there, a little boy ; his portrait is in Streatham Park now ; and the 
last Baronet, Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, father of this Lord Com- 
bermere, burned the letters, of which I remember only that they were 
full of Latin quotations, and that she signed her name with a long/, 
typhia. This last Sir Robert S. Cotton was first cousin to her who 
writes these notes, July 1815.”— H. L. PlOZZi. Horace Walpole says 
that his father, when Minister, corresponded with the Pretender, but 
he took good care to show the letters to the King, and had them 
regularly endorsed by his Majesty.—E d. 

2 William Henry, fifth Earl of Rochford, who succeeded Lord 
Shelburne as Secretary of State in 1768 .—Ed. 

3 Buckingham House, St. James's Park, now Buckingham Palace. 
—Ed. 
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But they were neither restored, nor was even any 
allusion to them ever made in conversation by the 
King, he no doubt conceiving it more judicious to 
commit such documents to the flames than to per¬ 
mit their publication. However extraordinary this 
anecdote may appear, it ought not to surprise us, on 
full consideration, that Sophia should feel the warm¬ 
est attachment to James II. He was very nearly 
related to her by consanguinity, her mother, Eliza¬ 
beth, the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, and Charles 
I., his father, being, brother and sister. Nor could 
Sophia during many years subsequent to the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688 nourish the slightest expectation of 
being called to the British throne while the Princess 
Anne and her issue interposed between the House 
of Brunswick and that succession. It was not till 
after the death of William, the young Duke of 
Gloucester (the son of Anne), in 1700, when the 
Princess Sophia and her descendants being named 
by Act of Parliament to succeed eventually to the 
crown of Great Britain, as the nearest Protestant 
heirs of the royal line, her interests from that period 
became opposed to the right of blood existing in the 
Stuart race. 

Brussels, where I made a short stay in the sum¬ 
mer of the same year, 1779, exhibited another 
prince in a state of physical and mental infirmity, 
not less calculated to excite pity than the Pretender. 
The Austrian Netherlands were at that time ad¬ 
ministered, as they had been almost ever since the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, by Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, the representative of the Empress- 
Queen. His double alliance, both by consanguinity 
and by marriage with the Emperor Francis and 
Maria Theresa, he being brother to the former, 
and having married the sister of the latter sovereign, 
these qualities and pretensions rather than any 
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mental endowments, civil or military, had raised him 
to the government of the Low Countries, the most 
enviable delegation of sovereign power then exist¬ 
ing in Europe. Neither Hungary, nor the Milanese, 
nor Sicily, nor Sardinia, nor Ireland, nor Norway, 
could enter into any political competition with the 
rich provinces of Flanders, Haynault, and Brabant. 
Brussels constituted one of the most pleasing as 
well as elegant courts of the Continent; its local 
position, almost central between Germany, Holland, 
France, and England, rendering it far more impor¬ 
tant in a diplomatic point of view than either Venice, 
Turin, Warsaw, or Naples, perhaps I might add, even 
than Copenhagen or Stockholm. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine having been bred to the profession of arms, 
and possessing an athletic frame of body, united 
with unquestionable personal courage, had more than 
once nominally commanded the Austrian armies. 
His passage of the Rhine in 1744, and his irruption 
into Alsace, acquired him a degree of reputation, 
which he by no means afterwards preserved during 
the memorable Seven Years’ War. To Frederick, 
King of Prussia, he formed indeed a most unequal 
antagonist, as that great prince sufficiently proved 
at the battle of Lissa in December 1757, where he 
defeated the Austrians, and on many other occa¬ 
sions. When I was presented to Prince Charles in 
August 1779, he might be regarded as performing 
the last of the Seven Ages of Man, and as sinking 
fast into “ mere oblivion.” At his levde he seemed 
apparently unconscious of anything beyond the 
mere ceremony of the hour, even his speech and 
articulation being rendered very indistinct by a 
paralytic affection. He expired in the following 
summer at his palace in the vicinity of Brussels, 
regretted by the Flemings for his moderation, and 
was succeeded in the government-general of the 
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Netherlands by the Archduchess Christina, the 
favourite daughter of the Empress-Queen Maria 
Theresa. 

Never did a deeper political gloom overspread 
England than in the autumn of 1779, when I arrived 
in London from the Continent. I question whether 
at the time of the destruction of the ships of war 
lying in the Medway burnt by the Dutch under 
Charles II., or after the defeat of the English and 
Dutch combined fleets by the French off Beechy 
Head in 1690 under William and Mary, which con¬ 
stitute two of the most calamitous epochs in our 
history, greater despondency, consternation, and 
general dissatisfaction prevailed throughout the 
kingdom. The disgraceful naval campaign of 1778, 
in which Keppel’s engagement off Ushant forms 
the principal or only feature, 1 had been succeeded 
by another year of hostilities still more humiliating 
to Great Britain. D’Orvilliers, at the head of the 
fleets of France and Spain, rode master of the 
Channel for a considerable time, and the total want 
of enterprise or of information on their part alone 
saved the town as well as the dockyards at Ply¬ 
mouth from falling into the enemy’s possession. 2 

1 When it was known that France was about openly to side with 
America against England, Keppel was sent to watch 4 the French coast. 
He encountered the enemy’s fleet under D’Orvilliers, and after much 
manoeuvring on both sides, the fleets came to action, July 27, 1778. 
After three hours’ contest, during part of which the English Vice- 
Admiral Palliser disobeyed signals and was not so forward as he 
might have been, the French fleet got safely under cover of night into 
Brest. Keppel made no charge against his second in command, but 
he declined to defend him against expressions made in Parliament. 
Thereupon Sir Hugh accused his chief of incapacity, and, to the great 
disgust of the navy and nation, Keppel, who was a Whig, was brought 
before a court-martial. His full acquittal threw the country into 
u frantic delight.” London was illuminated. The houses of Sir Hugh 
and other Tories obnoxious to the people were attacked by the mob, 
and among the breakers of windows on that night were young William 
Pitt (it is said) and the Duke of Ancaster, who were taken to the 
watch-house.—D. 

2 The united fleets of France and Spain consisted of sixty-five ships 
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Not only was the place in want of many indispens¬ 
able articles requisite to repel an attack; even 
flints for supplying the muskets (however incredible 
the fact may appear) were deficient. Sir Charles 
Hardy, who commanded our fleet, inferior in number 
of ships, and unapprised of the enemy’s approach to 
the coast of England, remained quietly cruising in 
the Atlantic while they thus menaced Devon and 
Cornwall. Happily, the defect of intelligence or 
want of mutual confidence in the combined squadrons 
supplied every Ministerial neglect, and extricated 
the country from a calamity which, had it taken 
place, must have shaken not only the administra¬ 
tion, but would have convulsed the throne itself. 
Faction did not, however, less pervade the navy, 
where the respective adherents of Keppel and of 
Palliser carried their reciprocal rancour to the ut¬ 
most height. The American war after four unsuc¬ 
cessful campaigns began to grow odious to the 
nation, while the Administration, depressed under 
the weight of a contest to which the talents of the 
great Earl of Chatham himself might have been 
found unequal, did not manifest or exert the energy 
demanded by the nature of the emergency. Even 
the King, notwithstanding a display of private 
virtues which since Charles I. had not been exhi¬ 
bited by any sovereign of Great Britain, not even 
by William III., yet fully participated in the un¬ 
popularity of his Ministers. As he was supposed 
to feel a more than common interest in effecting 
the reduction of his revolted subjects, so he was 
believed to exert a more than ordinary personal 
influence over the Cabinet which directed the opera¬ 
tions of the war. 

of the line, besides a large number of frigates, sloops, and fireships. 
It is said that the Spanish Admiral was in favour of immediately in¬ 
vading England, but that Count D’Orvilliers objected to so strong a 
measure before the capture or destruction of the British fleet.—E d. 
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After the return of Lord Howe in 1778 from 
his unsuccessful campaigns in America, the supreme 
naval command on that coast, as well as in the 
West Indies, devolved on Admiral Byron. 1 He 
was a brother of Lord Byron, whose fatal duel 
with Mr. Chaworth 2 rendered him unfortunately 
too conspicuous in the Journals of the House of 
Peers. At an early period of his life, having been 
wrecked on the desert coast of Patagonia, not 
far from Cape Horn, with Captain Cheap, in the 
“ Wager ” frigate, he there endured those incon¬ 
ceivable hardships of which he has left us an 
interesting narrative. An intrepid and skilful no 
less than an experienced naval officer, he was 
nevertheless deficient in the judgment, promptitude, 
and decision of character requisite for conducting 
the operations of a numerous fleet. On the element 
of the water an evil destiny seemed invariably 
to accompany him, from his first expedition under 
Commodore Anson down to the close of his pro¬ 
fessional life. So well was this fact known in the 
navy, that the sailors bestowed on him the name 
of “ Foul-Weather Jack,” and esteemed themselves 
certain of stormy weather whenever they sailed 
under his command. From the time of his leaving 
England in 1778 till his return about two years 
afterwards, all the tempests of the deep seemed 
to have conspired against him. No man could 
less say of himself, with yEolus, or rather with 
Holstenius— 

“ Ventorumque facis tempestatumque potentem j” 

Virgil having written the line— 

“ Nimborumqut facis tempestatumque potentem.” 


1 Lord. Byron, the poet, was a lineal descendant of the Admiral. 
-Ed. 

2 The duel between William, fifth Lord Byron, and his friend and 
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During the action which Byron fought with 
D’Estaing, 1 in July 1779, off Grenada, all the 
characteristic valour of the British was displayed, 
not only by the crews, but by the captains and 
their commander. Yet the honours of the day 
were divided, while the advantages of it were 
reaped by France ; though the slaughter of men 
on the side of the French prodigiously exceeded 
our loss. But the West India Islands one after 
another fell into the enemy’s hands, and after the 
surrender of Grenada, when D’Estaing quitted 
Martinico to carry the arms of Louis XVI. 
against Savannah, the capital of Georgia, he tri¬ 
umphantly swept the coast of America. We must 
reluctantly confess that the navy of England at 
this period had sunk to a point of depression 
hardly conceivable when compared with the times 
of Hawke, Saunders, and Boscawen, or if placed 
near the still more splendid period of Jervis, 
Duncan, and Nelson. We may incline to attribute 
so extraordinary a contrast to the errors or in¬ 
ability of Lord North’s Administration, and the 
popular voice, I well know, sanctioned that accu¬ 
sation. But its cause lay principally in the nature 
of the contest, which, depressing the national 
energy and dividing the public opinion, unnerved 
the British spirit, and allowed France during 
near four years, from 1778 to 1782, aided by 
Spain, to make such exertions as acquired them 
a temporary ascendant on the ocean. Byron, re¬ 
called from his command, soon afterwards revisited 
England, and his name occurs no more in our naval 

neighbour, William Chaworth of Annesley, was fought at the “ Star 
and Garter” in Pall Mall. Lord Byron killed Chaworth, and in con¬ 
sequence was tried by his peers. He was found guilty of manslaughter 
by a majority of 1 14 against 4, but was discharged on claiming the 
benefit of the statute of Edward VI.—Ed. 

1 Charles Hector, Comte d’Estaing.—E d. 
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history, but it has derived new celebrity in the 
present times from the poetic eminence to which 
his grandson has attained by productions surpassing 
the fame of Spenser, of Gray, of Mason, and of 
Scott. 

To Byron succeeded Rodney, who fills so dis¬ 
tinguished and illustrious a place during the un¬ 
fortunate period of the American war, a naval 
commander as much characterised by the prosperous 
fatality which attended him as Byron seemed to be 
always under the influence of an unlucky planet. 1 
Cardinal Mazarin, who, before he employed any 
individual, always asked, “ Est-il heureux ? ” had he 
been first Minister of England, might have selected 
Rodney for active service, upon that principle, from 
among all the admirals in the navy. His person 
was more elegant than seemed to become his rough 
profession. There was even something that ap¬ 
proached to delicacy and effeminacy in his figure; 
but no man manifested a more temperate and steady 
courage in action. I had the honour to live in great 
personal intimacy with him, and have often heard 
him declare that superiority to fear was not in him 
the physical effect of constitution, no man being 
more sensible by nature to that passion than him¬ 
self, but that he surmounted it from the considera¬ 
tions of honour and public duty. Like Marshal 
Villars, 2 he justly incurred the reputation of being 
glorieux et bavard, making himself frequently the 
theme of his own discourse. He talked much and 
freely upon every subject, concealed nothing in 

1 It is said that the Romans never employed an unlucky general 
—Ed. 

2 “And is not every brawler in the National Assembly as vain and 
insolent as Marshal Villars, who, though having witnessed all the 
victories and modesty of the Duke of Marlborough, plumed himself 
more on one very inferior combat, gained after Marlborough was 
withdrawn, than our hero did after years of success .”—Walpole to 
Countess of Ossory, 1792 {Letters> ix. 399 ).—Ed. 
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the course of conversation, regardless who were 
present, and dealt his censures as well as his 
praises with imprudent liberality, qualities which 
necessarily procured him many enemies, particularly 
in his own profession. Throughout his whole life 
two passions, both highly injurious to his repose, 
the love of women and of play, carried him into 
many excesses. It was universally believed that 
he had been distinguished in his youth by the per¬ 
sonal attachment of the Princess Amelia, 1 daughter 
of George II., who displayed the same partiality for 
Rodney which her cousin, the Princess Amelia of 
Prussia, manifested for Trenck. 2 A living evidence 
of the former connection existed, unless fame had 
recourse to fiction for support; 3 but detraction in 
every age, from Elizabeth down to the present 
times, has not spared the most illustrious females. 

The gaming-table had proved more ruinous in its 
effects to Rodney, and that indulgence ultimately 
compelled him to take refuge at Paris. So great 
was his pecuniary distress while he resided in the 
French capital, as to induce him to send over 
his wife to London early in 1777, with the view of 
procuring a subscription among the members of the 
club at White’s for his relief. Lady Rodney find¬ 
ing it, however, impracticable to raise any supplies 
from that source, after much ineffectual solicitation 

1 Amelia Sophia Elenora, second daughter of George II., born at 
the palace of Herenhausen in Hanover, 30th May 1711, died 31st 
October 1786 .—Ed. 

2 Baron Trenck was born February 16, 1726. He was a favourite 
at the court of Frederick the Great until he was disgraced on account 
of his attachment to the Princess Amelia. After passing through 
many stirring adventures, he was guillotined at Paris on the 26th 
July 1794 .—Ed. 

3 Mrs. Piozzi writes : “Meaning, I suppose, the famous Miss Ashe, 
who, after many adventures, married Captain Falkner of the royal 
navy. She was a pretty creature, but particularly small in her per¬ 
son. Little Miss Ashe was the name she went by, yet I should think 
Rodney scarce old enough to have been her father. Her mother 
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among Sir George’s former friends, finally renounced 
the attempt. The old Marshal de Biron 1 having 
soon afterwards, by an act of friendly liberality, 
enabled Rodney to revisit his country, he made 
the strongest applications to the Admiralty for 
employment. His private circumstances, indeed, 
imperiously demanded every exertion, when he 
was named, towards the autumn of 1779, to com¬ 
mand the expedition then fitting out at Portsmouth 
for the West Indies. 2 I passed much of my time 
with him at his residence in Cleveland Row, St. 
J ames’s, down to the very moment of his departure. 
Naturally sanguine and confident, he anticipated in 
his daily conversation, with a sort of certainty, the 
future success which he should obtain over the 
enemy, and he had not only already conceived, but 
he had delineated on paper, the naval manoeuvre 
of breaking or intersecting the line, 3 to which he 
afterwards was indebted in an eminent degree for 
his brilliant victory over De Grasse—a manoeuvre 


people spoke of as with certainty .”—Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, 
i. 331. She figures in Horace Walpole’s Letters as the “Pollard” 
Ashe.—E d. 

1 The Duke de Biron, when Rodney was too poor to leave France, 
offered him a post of rank in the French navy, to which offer Rodney 
replied, “Monsieur le Due, it is true that my distresses have driven 
me from my country, but no temptation can estrange me from her 
service. Had this offer been voluntary on your part, I should have 
considered it as an insult, but I am glad that it proceeds from a 
source that can do no wrong.”—E d. 

2 In 1779 he defeated the Spanish fleet and relieved the garrison 
of Gibraltar, which was closely besieged. —Ed. 

3 This manoeuvre was the invention of John Clerk of Eldin, who, 
though not a naval man, had made a special study of naval tactics. 
In 1779 he communicated the plan to some of his friends, and in the 
following year, on a visit to London, he had some conferences with 
certain naval officers, among whom was Sir Charles Douglas, Rodney’s 
captain of the fleet in the action of April 12, 1782. Sir Howard 
Douglas claimed the invention for his father, Sir Charles Douglas, 
but the claim is not accepted. Clerk printed fifty copies of his “Essay 
on Naval Tactics” in 1782 for private distribution. It was reprinted 
and published in 1790, and further parts were issued in 1797. The 
whole work was republished in 1804 .—Ed, 
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then new in maritime tactics, though now become 
familiar to us, and which Nelson practised with 
such decisive effect in the battle of the Nile, as 
well as on other occasions. Rodney possessed no 
superior intellectual parts, but, unlike Keppel, his 
enterprising spirit always impelled him rather to 
risk than to act with caution when in presence of 
an enemy. The ardour of his character supplied in 
some degree the defects of his health and constitu¬ 
tion, already impaired by time and various causes, 
while his happy audacity, directed by the nautical 
skill of others, controlled by science, and propelled 
by favourable circumstances, at length enabled him 
to dissipate the gloom that had so long overhung 
our naval annals, at the same time that he acquired 
great personal glory. 

The Ministry sustained about this time a diminu¬ 
tion of strength and a loss of talents in the House 
of Peers, which an Administration so unpopular 
could ill afford, by the defection of Lord Lyttelton, 
who suddenly went over to the side of Opposition. 
His decease, not less sudden, took place immedi¬ 
ately afterwards. 1 He was a man of very consider¬ 
able parliamentary abilities, who, notwithstanding 
the many glaring vices of his private character, 
might have made a conspicuous political figure, 
if he had not been carried off in the prime of life. 
His father, the first Lord Lyttelton, well known as 
an historian and a poet, derived not less respect 

1 Thomas, second Lord Lyttelton, born 30th January 1744, com¬ 
monly called the wicked Lord Lyttelton, to distinguish him from his 
father, the good Lord Lyttelton. He had supported Lord North’s 
Government until the occasion of the Earl of Bristol’s motion for an 
address to the King praying for the removal of the Earl of Sandwich 
from the office of First Lord of the Admiralty on 23d April 1779, 
when he supported the motion and seceded from the Ministerial 
ranks. He died childless, 27th November 1779, and bis title was 
conferred upon his father’s brother, William, Lord Westcote, an Irish 
peer, in 1794 .—Ed. 
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from the elevation of his mind and his many do¬ 
mestic virtues. The second Lord Lyttelton, pro¬ 
fligate in his conduct, often abusing his talents, 
seemed to emulate Dryden’s Duke of Buckingham 
or Pope’s Duke of Wharton, both of whom he re¬ 
sembled in the superiority of his natural endow¬ 
ments as well as in the peculiarity of his end. 
Villiers (the “Zimri” of Dryden’s “Absalom and 
Achitophel ”), after exhausting his health and 
squandering his immense fortune in every species 
of excess or riot, expired, as is well known, at a 
wretched tenement on his own estate near Helmsley 
in Yorkshire, before he attained his sixtieth year. 1 
Wharton, who acted a part under George I. hardly 
less distinguished or eccentric than Villiers had per¬ 
formed under Charles II., prematurely terminated 
his equally extraordinary career at thirty-three, 
exiled and attainted among the Pyrenees in an 
obscure monastery of Catalonia, extenuated, like 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, by his pursuit of plea¬ 
sures. Lyttelton, when scarcely thirty-six, breathed 
his last at a country-house near Epsom,, called Pit 
Place, from its situation in a chalk-pit, where he 
witnessed, as he conceived, a supernatural appear¬ 
ance. 2 

Having gone down there for purposes of recrea¬ 
tion with a gay party of both sexes, several indi¬ 
viduals among whom I personally know, he had 

1 Pope’s verses have given a wrong impression of the scene of the 
Duke’s death, as there is no evidence of the extreme wretchedness of 
the house in which he died.—E d. 

2 The whole story of Lord Lyttelton’s death, which was perfectly 
natural, has been confused and sensationalised by the lovers of the 
marvellous. There is no authority for supposing that he saw an 
apparition. He dreamed that he saw a lady who had been dead 
several years, and that she warned him that he would die on the 
following nignt at twelve o’clock. The matter is discussed in Frost’s 
“Life ot Lord Lyttelton,” 1876, pp. 343, 363. There are also some 
remarks by Mrs. Piozzi in her Autobiography, edited by A. Hayward, 
i- 332 , 337 -—Ed- 
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retired to bed, when a noise which resembled the 
fluttering of a dove or pigeon, heard at his chamber 
window, attracted his attention. He then saw, or 
thought he saw, a female figure, which approaching 
the foot of the bed, announced to him that in three 
days precisely from that time he should be called 
away from this state of existence. In whatever 
manner the supposed intimation was conveyed, 
whether by sound or by impression, it is certain 
that Lord Lyttelton considered the circumstance as 
real; that he mentioned it as such to those persons 
who were in the house with him ; that it deeply 
affected his mind, and that he died on the third 
night at the predicted hour. About four years 
afterwards, in the year 1783, dining at Pit Place, I 
had the curiosity to visit the bed-chamber where 
the casement window at which, as Lord Lyttelton 
asserted, the dove appeared to flutter was pointed 
out to me. And at his step-mother’s, the Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton’s 1 house in Portugal Street, Gros- 
venor Square, who, being a woman of very lively 
imagination, lent an implicit faith to all the super¬ 
natural facts which were supposed to have accom¬ 
panied or produced Lord Lyttelton’s end, 2 I have 
frequently seen a painting, which she herself exe¬ 
cuted in 1780, intended specially to commemorate 
the event. It hung in a conspicuous part of her 
drawing-room. There the dove appears at the 
window, while a female figure habited in white 
stands at the bed-foot, announcing to Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton his approaching dissolution. Every part of the 

1 The second wife of the first Lord, daughter of Field-Marshal Sir 
Robert Rich. Her indiscretion made an unhappy household, and she 
soon separated from her husband. She died in 1795.—D. 

2 Mrs. Piozzi remarks : “ Lady Lyttelton’s imagination was sup¬ 
posed stronger than her veracity. She was scouted (as the coarse 
phrase is) by the family, and with good talents was, I fear, little 
esteemed by any one, though daughter to Sir Robert Rich, and had 
been pretty .”—A utobiography of Mrs. Piozzi , i. 337 .—Ed. 
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picture was faithfully designed after the description 
given her by the valet de chambre who attended 
him, to whom his master related all the circum¬ 
stances. This man assured Lady Lyttelton that 
on the night indicated Lord Lyttelton, who, not¬ 
withstanding his endeavours to surmount the im¬ 
pression, had suffered under great depression of 
spirits during the three preceding days, retired to 
bed before twelve o’clock. Having ordered the 
valet to mix him some rhubarb, he sat up in the 
bed, apparently in health, intending to swallow the 
medicine; but being in want of a teaspoon, which 
the servant had neglected to bring, his master, with 
a strong expression of impatience, sent him for a 
spoon. He was not absent from the room more 
than the space of a minute, but when he returned 
Lord Lyttelton, who had fallen back, lay motionless 
in that attitude. No efforts to restore animation 
were attended with success. Whether, therefore, 
his death was occasioned by any new attack upon 
his nerves, or happened in consequence of an apo¬ 
plectic or other seizure, must remain matter of un¬ 
certainty and conjecture. 

It is, however, to be observed that the Lyttelton 
family, either from constitutional nervous irritability 
or from other causes, was peculiarly susceptible of 
impressions similar to the shock which seems to 
have produced Lord Lyttelton’s end. His father, 
though a man of very distinguished talents as well 
as of high moral principle, manifested great credulity, 
as I have been assured, on the subject of apparitions ; 
and his cousin, Miss Lyttelton, who married the 
present Sir Richard Hoare, 1 died in a way somewhat 
similar about four years later at his beautiful seat of 
Stourhead, in the county of Wilts. The second Lord 

1 Richard Hoare, son of Sir Richard Hoare, Lord Mayor of London, 
created a baronet 10th June 1786. —Ed. 
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Lyttelton’s life had likewise been of a nature and 
description so licentious as to subject him continu¬ 
ally to the keenest reproaches of an accusing con¬ 
science. This domestic spectre, which accompanied 
him everywhere, was known to have given rise while 
on his travels, particularly at Lyons, to scenes greatly 
resembling his last moments. Among the females 
who had been the objects and the victims of his 
temporary attachment was a Mrs. Dawson, whose 
fortune as well as her honour and reputation fell a 
sacrifice to her passion. Being soon forsaken by 
him, she did not long survive, and distress of mind 
was known to have accelerated, if not to have pro¬ 
duced, her death. It was her image which haunted 
his pillow, and was supposed by him to have an¬ 
nounced his approaching dissolution at Pit Place. 1 

Lord North, who had presided during ten years 
at the head of the Administration, continued in the 
spring of 1780 to struggle with the utmost difficulty 
through the sixth session of Parliament against a 
numerous and augmenting Opposition in both 
Houses. His resignation, anxiously anticipated by 
his political enemies, seemed to be inevitable and 
even imminent; but the Ministerial disgraces as 
well as the triumphs of the adverse party were 
equally obliterated in a calamity which, while it 
lasted, absorbed all attention—I mean the riots of 
June 1780. 2 No event commemorated in our an¬ 
nals bears any analogy with the scene then exhibited 
in the capital, except the fire of London under 
Charles II. Even that misfortune wanted some of 
the melancholy and sanguinary features which char¬ 
acterised the tumults in question. During the con¬ 
flagration of 1666, whatever stories may have been 

1 This is incorrect. Mrs. Dawson lived for some years after Lord 
Lyttelton’s death. He left her one thousand pounds in his will.— Ed. 

2 So vividly described in Dickens’s “ Barnaby Rudge.”— Ed. 
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invented by party violence or inscribed at the time 
on public monuments by religious antipathy, the 
inhabitants had only to contend with the progress 
of a devouring element. In 1780 the flames were 
originally kindled, as well as rendered far more 
destructive, by a populace of the lowest and vilest 
description, who carried with them wherever they 
moved the materials of universal ruin. It was only 
in their blood, by the interposition of an overwhelm¬ 
ing military force, that the convulsion became finally 
arrested, and that London, after being desolated by 
fire, was rescued from plunder, bankruptcy, and sub¬ 
version. Even the . French Revolution, which from 
July 1789 down to April 1814, either under the 
forms of a Republic or of a military despotism, has 
presented to mankind a pattern of every crime re¬ 
volting and degrading to human nature, yet did not 
produce in the capital of France any similar outrages. 
At Lyons it must be admitted that Collot d’Herbois 1 
in 1793 exercised the most savage vengeance on the 
buildings of the city as well as on the unfortunate 
inhabitants. But neither Robespierre nor Bona¬ 
parte, though the former ruffian converted the 
metropolis into a charnel-house, and though the 
vengeance or atrocious ambition of the latter ad¬ 
venturer has covered Europe with human bones, 
from the Tagus to the Moskwa, yet ever directed, 
their destructive efforts against the public and pri¬ 
vate edifices of Paris. 2 

I was present at many of the most tremendous 
effects of the popular fury on the memorable 7th of 
June, the night on which it attained its highest point. 
About nine o’clock on that evening, accompanied by 
three other gentlemen, who, as well as myself, were 

1 Jean Marie Collot d’Herbois, a prominent Jacobin, born in 1750, 
died in 1796 in Cayenne, to which place he had been transported.—• 
Ed. 

2 This was left for the Communists of 1871 to accomplish.— Ed. 
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alarmed at the accounts brought in every moment 
of the outrages committed, and of the still greater 
acts of violence meditated as soon as darkness 
should favour and facilitate their further progress, 
we set out from Portland Place in order to view the 
scene. Having got into a hackney-coach, we drove 
first to Bloomsbury Square, attracted to that spot 
by a rumour generally spread that Lord Mansfield’s 
residence, situate at the north-east corner, was either 
already burnt or destined for destruction. Hart 
Street and Great Russel Street presented each to 
the view, as we passed, large fires composed of fur¬ 
niture taken from the houses of magistrates or other 
obnoxious individuals. Quitting the coach, we 
crossed the square, and had scarcely got under the 
Avail of Bedford House 1 when we heard the door of 
Lord Mansfield’s house burst open with violence. 
In a few minutes all the contents of the apartments 
being precipitated from the windows, were piled up 
and wrapped in flames. 2 A file of foot-soldiers arriv¬ 
ing drew up near the blazing pile, but without either 
attempting to quench the fire or to impede the mob, 
who were indeed far too numerous to admit of being 
dispersed or even intimidated by a small detachment 
of infantry. The populace remained masters, while 

1 This house occupied the whole north side of Bloomsbury Square. 
—Ed. 

2 With his valuable library was burned the MS. of his own Memoirs. 
Cowper happily alludes to this loss in his verses on this disaster— 

41 And memory sighs o’er Pope and Swift, 

And many a treasure more, 

The well-judged purchase and the gift 
That graced his lettered store. 

Their pages mangled, burnt and tom, 

The loss was his alone; 

But ages yet to come shall mourn 
The burning of his own.” 

A few days after the destruction of his property Lord Mansfield said 
in regard to a question that came before him, “ I have not consulted 
books ; indeed, I have no books to consult.”— Ed. 
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we, after surveying the spectacle for a short time, 
moved on into Holborn, where Mr. Langdale’s 
dwelling-house and warehouses afforded a more 
appalling picture of devastation. They were alto¬ 
gether enveloped in smoke and flame. In front 
had assembled an immense multitude of both sexes, 
many of whom were females, and not a few held 
infants in their arms. All appeared to be, like our¬ 
selves, attracted as spectators solely by curiosity, 
without taking any part in the acts of violence. 
Spirituous liquors in great quantity ran down the 
kennel of the street, and numbers of the populace 
were already intoxicated with this beverage. So 
little disposition, however, did they manifest to riot 
or pillage, that it would have been difficult to con¬ 
ceive who were the authors and perpetrators of such 
enormous mischief, if we had not distinctly seen at 
the windows of the house men who, while the floors 
and rooms were on fire, calmly tore down the furni¬ 
ture and threw it into the street or tossed it into the 
flames. They experienced no kind of opposition 
during a considerable time that we remained at this 
place; but a party of the Horse Guards arriving, 
the terrified crowd instantly began to disperse, and 
we, anxious to gratify our farther curiosity, continued 
our progress on foot along Holborn, towards Fleet 
Market. 

I would in vain attempt adequately to describe 
the spectacle which presented itself when we reached 
the declivity of the hill close to St. Andrew’s 
Church. The other house and magazines of Mr. 
Langdale, who, as a Catholic, had been selected for 
the blind vengeance of the mob, situated in the 
hollow space near the north end of Fleet Market, 
threw up into the air a pinnacle of flame resembling 
a volcano. Such was the beautiful and brilliant 
effect of the illumination, that St. Andrew’s Church 
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appeared to be almost scorched by the heat of so 
prodigious a body of fire, and the figures designated 
on the clock were as distinctly perceptible as at 
noonday. It resembled indeed a tower rather than 
a private building in a state of conflagration, and 
would have inspired the beholder with a sentiment 
of admiration allied to pleasure, if it had been pos¬ 
sible to separate the object from its causes and its 
consequences. The wind did not, however, augment 
its rage on this occasion, for the night was serene 
and the sky unclouded, except when it became 
obscured by the volumes of smoke, which from 
time to time produced a temporary darkness. The 
mob, which completely blocked up the whole street 
in every part and in all directions, prevented our 
approaching within fifty or sixty yards of the build¬ 
ing ; but the populace, though still principally com¬ 
posed of persons allured by curiosity, yet evidently 
began here to assume a more disorderly and fero¬ 
cious character. Troops, either horse or foot, we 
still saw none, nor in the midst of this combination 
of tumult, terror, and violence, had the ordinary 
police ceased to continue its functions. While we 
stood by the wall of St. Andrew’s churchyard, a 
watchman with his lanthorn in his hand passed us 
calling the hour as if in. a time of profound tran¬ 
quillity. 

Finding it altogether impracticable to force our 
way any farther down Holborn Hill, and hearing 
that the Fleet Prison had been set on fire, we pene¬ 
trated through a number of narrow lanes behind St. 
Andrew’s Church, and presently found ourselves in 
the middle of Fleet Market. Here the same de¬ 
struction raged, but in a different stage of its progress, 
Mr. Langdale’s two houses were already at the 
height of their demolition ; the Fleet Prison, on the 
contrary, was only beginning to blaze, and the sparks 
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or flaming particles that filled the air fell so thick 
upon us on every side as to render unsafe its 
immediate vicinity. Meanwhile we begun to hear 
the platoons discharged on the other side of the 
river towards St. George’s Fields, and were in¬ 
formed that a considerable number of the rioters 
had been killed on Blackfriars Bridge, which was 
occupied by the troops. On approaching it, we 
beheld the King’s Bench Prison completely en¬ 
veloped in flames. It exhibited a sublime sight, 
and we might be said there to stand in a central 
point, from whence London offered on every side, 
before as well as behind us, the picture of a city 
sacked and abandoned to a ferocious enemy. The 
shouts of the populace, the cries of women, the 
crackling of the fires, the blaze reflected in the 
stream of the Thames, and the irregular firing which 
was kept up both in St. George’s Fields as well 
as towards the quarter of the Mansion House and 
the Bank ; all these sounds or images combined 
left scarcely anything for the imagination to supply, 
presenting to the view every recollection which the 
classic descriptions of Troy or of Rome in the page 
of Virgil or of Tacitus have impressed on the mind 
in youth, but which I so little expected to see ex¬ 
emplified in the capital of Great Britain. 

Not yet satisfied, and hearing that an obstinate 
conflict was going on at the Bank between the 
soldiery and the rioters, we determined, if possible, 
to reach that spot. We accordingly proceeded 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard towards it, and had 
advanced without impediment to the Poultry, within 
about sixty paces of the Mansion House, when our 
progress was stopped by a sentinel, who acquainted 
us that the mob had been repulsed in their attempt 
upon the Bank, but that we could penetrate no 
farther in that direction, as his orders were peremp- 
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tory not to suffer the passage of any person. Cheap- 
side, silent and empty, unlike the streets that we had 
visited, presented neither the appearance of tumult 
nor of confusion ; though to the east, west, and 
south all was disorder. This contrast formed not 
the least striking circumstance of the moment. Pre¬ 
vented thus from approaching any nearer to the 
Bank, finding the day begin to break, satiated in 
some measure with the scenes which we had wit¬ 
nessed, and wearied by so long a peregrination, 
which from our first alighting near Bloomsbury 
Square had all been performed on foot, we resolved 
to return to the west end of town. On Ludgate 
Hill we were fortunate enough to meet with a 
hackney - coach, which conveyed us safely back 
about four o’clock in the morning. 

It is impossible for the most prejudiced person 
without violating truth to accuse the Opposition of 
having had any participation as a body, direct or 
indirect, in these enormities. They were, indeed, 
themselves individually the objects of popular pre¬ 
judice and violence, not less than the Ministers ; 
Sir George Savile’s house in Leicester Square 
having been one of the first buildings assailed and 
plundered by the mob. 1 Devonshire House, in 
Piccadilly, menaced with the same fate, was con¬ 
sidered as so insecure, that the Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, yielding to her fears, did not venture to 
remain in it after dusk for a considerable time. 
She took refuge at Lord Clermont’s residence in 
Berkeley Square, where she deemed herself safe 
from attack, and lay down for successive nights 
on a sofa or a small tent-bed placed in the drawing¬ 
room. Many other persons of both sexes of the 

1 Sir George had introduced the Bill for the Emancipation of Roman 
Catholics, which had raised the petition against it, and subsequently 
the riots.—D. 
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highest rank either quitted their own dwellings or 
sent their most valuable effects and jewels into 
the country. The first Minister, Lord North, 
passed that alarming night at his official residence 
in Downing Street, accompanied by a few friends, 
who had repaired thither to offer him their personal 
aid, if circumstances should render it necessary for 
his protection. 

One of those gentlemen, Sir John Macpherson, 
has often recounted to me the particulars of that 
memorable evening, which I shall give in his own 
words, and which will be. perused with no common 
interest. “A day or two before the 7th of June,” 
said he, “ Count Maltzahn, the Prussian Minister 
at our Court, called on me at Kensington Gore, 
where I then resided, and informed me that the 
mob had determined to attack the Bank. 1 He 
added, that the fact had come to his knowledge 
through an authentic channel, on the accuracy 
of which I might depend. Having conveyed 
this intelligence immediately to Lord North, I 
received on the morning of that day an intimation 
to be at his house in Downing Street at dinner. 
When I got there, I found Mr. Eden 2 3 (since 
created Lord Auckland), the Honourable General 
Simon Fraser, 8 the Honourable John St. John, 4 and 
Colonel North, afterwards Earl of Guilford. 5 6 * Mr. 

1 Mrs. Piozzi’s remark on this is, M The foreigners always obtain 
the first intelligence of everything.”— Autobiography , &c., A. Hay¬ 
ward, i. 337 .—Ed. 

2 Third son of Sir Robert Eden, Bart. He was an active diplo¬ 
matist in the last quarter of the last century. He died in 1814. 
—D. 

3 Honourable Simon Fraser, son of the twelfth Lord Lovat, who 
was executed for high treason. He died a lieutenant-general in 1782. 
—Ed. 

4 Youngest son of the second Viscount Bolingbroke. He was 

Surveyor-General of the Crown Lands, and died in 1793.—"D. 

6 He was the third Earl; was born in 1757, succeeded his father in 

1792, and died in 1802.—D. 
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Brummell, Lord North’s private secretary, who 
lived likewise in the same street, was in attend¬ 
ance, but did not make one of the company. We 
sat down at table, and dinner had scarcely been 
removed, when Downing Square, through which 
there is no outlet, became thronged with people, 
who manifested a disposition, or rather a deter¬ 
mination, to proceed to acts of outrage. Lord 
North, with his habitual good-humour, observed 
to me, ‘You see, Macpherson, here is much con¬ 
fusion. Who commands the upper tier?’ ‘I do,’ 
answered Colonel North, ‘and I have got twenty 
or more grenadiers, well armed, stationed above 
stairs, who are ready on the first order to fire upon 
the mob.’ General Fraser sat silent; while Mr. 
Eden, whose house was situated on the opposite 
side of the square, only remarked calmly to Colonel 
North, that if the grenadiers fired, their shot would 
probably enter his windows. The tumult without 
doors still continuing, and it being uncertain from 
one minute to another whether the populace might 
not proceed to extremities, Lord North said to me, 
* What is to be done, Macpherson ? ’ ‘My opinion,’ 
answered I, ‘ is to send out two or three persons, 
who, mixing among the crowd, may acquaint them 
that there are troops posted in the house ready 
without waiting for the Riot Act being read, to 
fire on them the instant that they commit any 
outrage ; exhorting them, at the same time, for 
their own sakes, to disperse peaceably without 
delay. But,’ added I, ‘ Nous parlons de la guerre 
devant Annibal. Here sits General Fraser, who 
knows far better than any of us what is wisest to 
be done, and who has not yet opened his mouth.’ 
The populace continued to fill the little square, 
and became very noisy, but they never attempted 
to force the street door. Mr. St. John held a 
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pistol in his hand, and Lord North, who never 
lost an occasion of jesting, exclaimed, * I am not 
half so much afraid of the mob as of Jack St. 
John’s pistol.’ By degrees, as the evening ad¬ 
vanced, the people, informed from various quarters 
that there were soldiers posted in the house, pre¬ 
pared to fire if they committed any violence, began 
to cool and afterwards gradually to disperse without 
further effort. We then sat down again quietly at 
the table and finished our wine. 

“Night coming on, and the capital presenting a 
scene of tumult or conflagration in many various 
quarters, Lord North, accompanied by us all, 
mounted to the top of the house, where we beheld 
London blazing in seven places, and could hear 
the platoons regularly firing in various directions. 

‘ What is your opinion of the remedy for this evil ? ’ 
said Lord North to me. ‘I should try, my Lord,’ 
answered I, ‘to effect a junction, or to open some 
communication with the heads of Opposition for the 
protection of the country.’ ‘You talk,’ replied he, 
‘ as if the thing could be done, but it is not prac¬ 
ticable.’ I know, however, that a day or two after¬ 
wards, notwithstanding the opinion so given by 
Lord North, he and Mr. Fox personally met, the 
former accompanied by Brummell, 1 and the latter 
by Sheridan, 2 behind the scenes at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket at eleven in the forenoon. 
They held a conference there, but of the nature of 
the conversation which passed between them I am 
wholly ignorant.” Such was Sir John Macpher- 
son’s account of the circumstances to which he was 
an eye-witness at that moment of public calamity. 
He now remains, since Lord Auckland’s decease, 
the only survivor of the company that was convened 
in Downing Street. 

1 Father of the notorious Beau Brummel.—E d. 

* Sheridan was then director of the Opera House.—E d. 
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Lord George Germain, 1 like the first Minister, 
having assembled some friends for the purpose, 
barricaded the passages and entrance to his house 
in Pall Mall, which was very susceptible of defence, 
after which he coolly waited for the attack of the 
populace. But the rioters were too well informed 
of the precautions taken to venture making any 
attempt on him. Even the King himself remained 
on foot during the far greater part of that memor¬ 
able night, which he passed between Buckingham 
House 2 and the Royal Manege contiguous; into 
the latter of which buildings a detachment of the 
Horse Guards had been early admitted, who were 
ready to have sallied out upon the insurgents. No 
man who knows the steadiness and firmness which 
his Majesty has since displayed in the most trying 
situations, when his person has been exposed to 
danger, can doubt that he would have given on 
that occasion, had it been unfortunately necessary, 
unquestionable proofs of courage. He would not 
have acted the tame and irresolute part which 
Louis XVI. exhibited on the ioth of August 1792, 
when, under similar circumstances, surrounded by 
a savage Jacobin mob, instead of defending himself 
to the last extremity, as he was bound to have 
done, not only by every principle of self-preserva¬ 
tion, but from regard to the interests of the French 
Monarchy, he abandoned the defence of his 

1 Lord George Sackville, third son of Lionel, first Duke of Dorset, 
was born in 1716. He was degraded from his rank of general and 
struck off the list of privy councillors on account of his conduct at the 
battle of Minden on 1st August 1759. George III., however, took 
him into favour, and in December 1765 he was appointed one of the 
Vice-Treasurers for Ireland. In 1770 he assumed the name of 
Germaine by Act of Parliament, pursuant to the wish of Sir John 
and Lady Elizabeth Germaine of Drayton and Northampton. On 
ioth November 1775 he was nominated Secretary of State for the 
American Colonies, and in 1782 he was created Viscount Sackville, 
He died 26th April 1785 .—Ed. 

2 Also called the Queen’s House, now Buckingham Palace.—E d. 
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palace and of his family to take refuge in the 
National Assembly. George III. had embraced 
the resolution of repelling force by force in case 
of necessity, and of perishing in support of the 
laws of civil order and regular government, rather 
than survive their extinction. But happily no at¬ 
tempt was made by the populace to attack any part 
of the Queen’s House or offices. 

Various were the opinions and assertions hazarded 
relative to the numbers that perished in the riots 
between the 3d and the 7th of June 1780, but as 
no certain data can be obtained beyond the official 
returns of killed and wounded, the amount must 
always remain matter of conjecture. Probably it 
far exceeded the computation commonly made, and 
from the concurring testimony of those persons who 
were most competent to form a sound judgment, I 
believe it would not be overrated at seven hundred 
individuals killed and wounded. 1 The slaughter was 
most considerable at the King’s Bench, at the Bank, 
and on Blackfriars Bridge. Colonel de Burgh, 2 a 
son of the Earl of Clanricard, commanded one of the 
regiments sent to St. George’s Fields. All the 
troops did their duty, notwithstanding the efforts 
which the populace exerted to seduce them, by 
calling on them as Protestants, and invoking their 
aid or their protection. Many of the soldiers, in 
reply to these blandishments, exclaimed that they 
would not hurt the mob. A great nobleman, now 
alive, who, like myself, was a spectator of all the 
scenes of devastation committed on that night, told 


1 About two hundred and eighty were killed or subsequently died 
of their wounds, and the wounded amounted to nearly the same 
number.—D. 

2 John Thomas de Burgh, Colonel of the 66th Foot, was brother of 
the twelfth Earl and first Marquis, whom he succeeded as thirteenth 
Earl, the Marquisate expiring. He was born in 1744, succeeded his 
brother in 1797, and died 27th July 1808 .—Ed. 
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me that he felt strong doubts whether De Burgh’s 
regiment would actually draw the trigger. Im¬ 
pressed with that conviction, he mentioned his 
apprehensions on the point to the Colonel, who 
instantly replied that he knew his men, and could 
rely on their prompt obedience. The event justified 
his confidence, for no sooner had he given the word 
of command to fire, than, levelling their pieces, they 
soon compelled the rioters to seek their safety in 
immediate dispersion. If the gardes fran^aises in 
1789 had behaved like our regular troops in 1780, 
the French Revolution might have been suppressed 
in its birth, and Europe would not have groaned 
during fourteen years under the accumulated calami¬ 
ties inflicted on it by Bonaparte. But the difference 
of character between the two sovereigns of Great 
Britain and of France constituted one great cause of 
the different fate that attended the two monarchies. 
George III., when attacked, prepared to defend his 
throne, his family, his country, and the constitution 
intrusted to his care. They were, in fact, princi¬ 
pally saved by his decision. Louis XVI. tamely 
abandoned all to a ferocious demoralised populace, 
who sent him to the scaffold. No rhan of courage 
or of principle could have quitted the former prince. 
It was impossible to save or to rescue the latter ill- 
fated, yielding, and passive monarch. 

Many of the rioters who fell at Blackfriars Bridge 
or in its vicinity, where the slaughter was most con¬ 
siderable, were immediately thrown over into the 
Thames by their companions. The carnage which 
took place at the Bank likewise was great, though 
not of very long duration; and in order to conceal 
as much as possible the magnitude of the number, 
as well as the names of the persons who perished, 
similar precautions were taken on both sides. All 
the dead bodies, being carried away during the night, 
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were precipitated into the river. Even the impres¬ 
sions made by the musket-balls on the houses oppo¬ 
site to the Bank were as much as possible erased on 
the following morning, and the buildings white¬ 
washed. Government and the rioters seemed to 
have felt an equal disposition, by drawing a veil 
over the extent of the calamity, to bury it in pro¬ 
found darkness. To Colonel Holroyd, since de¬ 
servedly raised to the British peerage as Lord 
Sheffield, and to his regiment of militia, the country 
was eminently indebted for repelling the fury of the 
mob at the Bank, where, during some moments, the 
conflict seemed doubtful, and the assailants had 
nearly forced an entrance. Lord Algernon Percy, 
since created Earl of Beverley, 1 marched likewise 
at the head of the Northumberland militia to the 
same spot. Their arrival, together with the energy, 
promptitude, and decision which Colonel Holroyd 
manifested, principally conduced to ensure the safety 
of that great national establishment. 2 Numbers of 
the insurgents concealed their wounds in order to 
evade discovery of the part which they had taken 
in the disorders of the capital. It is, however, in¬ 
disputable that almost all who perished were of a 
low and obscure description. 

If the populace had been conducted by leaders of 
ability, London must have been entirely overturned 
on that night. 8 The Bank, the India House, and 

1 The Right Hon. Lord Algernon Percy, second son of Hugh, first 
Duke of Northumberland, born 1750, succeeded his father as Baron 
Lovaine in 1786, was created Earl of Beverley, 2d November 1790, 
and died 21st October 1830.—Ed. 

2 Lord Sheffield, by his commercial disquisitions and agricultural 
pursuits or productions, has since rendered scarcely less important 
services to his country. Nor ought he to be forgotten in another 
capacity, as the friend and the biographer of Gibbon, whose mortal 
remains repose under his protection at Sheffield Place in Sussex.— 
Wraxall. 

3 There was a foolish report, credited for a while, that the Whigs 
had instigated the riots in order to bring disgrace on the Government. 
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the shops of the great bankers would in that case 
have been early attacked, instead of throwing away 
their rage, as they did, on Popish chapels, private 
houses, and prisons. When they began, after their 
first fury had exhausted itself, to direct their blows 
more systematically and skilfully, the time for action 
was passed. Government, which was accused, per¬ 
haps with reason, of having appeared supine during 
the first days of J une, awoke early enough to pre¬ 
serve the metropolis and public credit from sustain¬ 
ing the last shock of popular violence. In fact, 
from the instant that the three bridges over the 
Thames were occupied by regular troops, the danger 
was at an end. This awful convulsion, which, on 
Wednesday, the 7th of June, seemed to menace 
the destruction of everything, was so completely 
quelled and so suddenly extinguished, that on the 
8th hardly a spark survived of the popular effer¬ 
vescence. Some few persons in the borough of 
Southwark attempted to repeat the outrages of 
Wednesday,, but they were easily and immediately 
quelled by the military force. Never was a contrast 
exhibited more striking than between those two 
evenings in the same city. The patrols of cavalry 
stationed in the squares, and great streets throughout 
the west end of the town gave London the aspect 
of a garrison, while the camp which was immediately 
afterwards formed in St. James’s Park afforded a 
picturesque landscape, both sides of the canal, from 
the Queen’s House down to the vicinity of the 
Horse Guards, being covered with tents and troops. 1 

The Lord Mayor (Brackley Kennett) was shamefully inert at this 
crisis, and his conduct was severely censured. The obloquy he 
brought upon himself is said to have broken his heart.—E d. 

1 The encampment continued for several months. In the King’s 
collection of prints in the British Museum there are a couple of 
drawings showing the encampment as it appeared on June 20, 1780. 
There was another encampment in Hyde Park.—E d. 
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The common danger, which united all parties for 
the time, extinguished, or at least suspended, even 
the virulence of political enmity. Alarmed at the 
prospect of universal destruction, some of the prin¬ 
cipal leaders of the Opposition repaired unasked to 
St. James’s, under pretence of offering their ser¬ 
vices to the Administration, nearly as the Dukes 
of Somerset and Argyle had done in the last 
days of July 1714, when Queen Anne lay insen¬ 
sible, near her end. The Marquis of Rockingham, 1 
hearing that a Privy Council was summoned to 
meet on the morning of the 7th of June, which 
assembly all who enjoyed seats at that board were 
invited to attend, made his appearance in an undress, 
his hair disordered, and with testimonies of great 
consternation. Nor did he, when seated at the 
table where the King was present, spare the Ministers 
for having, as he asserted, by their negligence or 
want of timely energy allowed the assemblage of 
people to take place in St. George’s Fields, which 
original meeting led to all the subsequent outrages. 
It is nevertheless incontestable that to the decision 
manifested by his Majesty on that occasion the 
safety of the metropolis and its extrication from all 
the calamities that impended over it was principally, 
if not solely, to be ascribed. Elizabeth or William 
III. could not have displayed more calm and sys¬ 
tematic courage than George III. exhibited in so 
trying a moment. Far from throwing himself for 
support or guidance on his Cabinet, as a prince of 
feeble character would have done, he came forward 
and exhibited an example of self-devotion to his 
Ministers. 

It is well known that at the council to which I 
have alluded the King assisted in person. The 

1 Charles, Marquis of Rockingham, twice Prime Minister. He died 
1st July 1782. 
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great question was there discussed on which de¬ 
pended the protection and preservation of the 
capital, a question respecting which the first legal 
characters were divided, and on which Lord Mans¬ 
field himself was with reason accused of never 
having clearly expressed his opinion up to that 
time. Doubts existed whether persons riotously 
collected together and committing infractions of the 
peace, however great, might legally be fired on by 
military power without staying previously to read 
the Riot Act. Lord Bathurst, President of the 
Council, and Sir Fletcher Norton, 1 Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who were both present, on 
being appealed to for their opinion, declared that 
“ a soldier was not less a citizen because he was a 
soldier, and consequently that he might repel force 
by force;” but no Minister would sign the order 
for the purpose. In this emergency, when every 
moment was precious, Wedderburn, 2 since succes¬ 
sively raised to the dignity of a Baron and of an 
Earl of Great Britain, who was then Attorney- 
General, having been called in to the council table, 
and ordered by the King to deliver his official 
opinion on the point, stated in the most precise 
terms that any such assemblage might be dispersed 
by military force without waiting for forms or read¬ 
ing the Act in question. “Is that your declaration 
of the law as Attorney-General ? ” said the King. 
Wedderburn answering firmly in the affirmative. 
“ Then so let it be done,” rejoined his Majesty. 
The Attorney-General drew up the order immedi- 

1 Sir Fletcher Norton, Attorney-General for a time, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 1770 ; created Baron Grantley, 1782 ; he died 
1st January 1789.— Ed. 

2 Alexander Wedderburn was created Lord Loughborough on the 
14th of June 1780, and appointed Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas. 
In 1793 he became Lord Chancellor, an office which he held until 
1801, when he was created Earl of Rosslyn. He died childless, 3d 
January 1805, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral.—E d. 
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ately, which the King signed, and on which Lord 
Amherst 1 acted the same evening. The complete 
suppression of the riots followed in the course of a 
few hours. Never had any people a greater obliga¬ 
tion to the judicious intrepidity of their sovereign. 
If Louis XVI. would have acted with similar de¬ 
cision and self-devotion in the early stages of the 
French Revolution, France might have been equally 
saved from subversion. 

Nor ought we to deny the merit due to Wedder- 
burn for having with so much decision cut the 
gordian knot which the Lord Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench either could not or would not untie. 
His inexplicit declarations on the subject involun¬ 
tarily remind us of the accusations levelled against 
him by “Junius,” when, speaking of Lord Mans¬ 
field, he says, “ Besides his natural timidity, it makes 
part of his political plan never to be known to 
recommend violent measures. When the Guards 
are called forth to murder their fellow-subjects, it is 
not by the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield.” 
Here we see him in 1780 acting precisely as he 
had done twelve years earlier in 1768. Nor is it a 
less curious and extraordinary fact that the very 
exertion by which the King preserved London in 
J une 1780 from suffering the utmost extremities of 
violence and pillage, constitutes as a principle the 
subject of Junius’s severest reflections upon him 
in March 1770. “ Did his Majesty,” says he, 

“consult the laws of this country when he per¬ 
mitted his Secretary of State to declare that when¬ 
ever the civil magistrate is trifled with, a military 
force must be sent for without the delay of a moment 
and effectually employed ? ” So true is it that at 
every period of his life the King manifested the 
same consistency of character and superiority to 
1 Lord Amherst was Commander-in-Chief.—E d. 
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personal apprehension. When, nevertheless, we 
reflect that in 1768 a magistrate of the county of 
Surrey had been capitally accused and brought to 
trial for ordering the soldiery to fire on rioters’ 
engaged in acts of violence in St. George’s Fields, 
though the Riot Act had been twice read, we can¬ 
not be surprised at the apprehension displayed by 
Lord Mansfield to sanction and authorise the same 
proceeding in 1780, nor ought we lightly to censure 
his conduct. The sovereign alone, as first magis¬ 
trate, impelled by the awful nature of the emergency, 
and he only, could have taken upon him so serious 
a responsibility. 

No individual manifested more abhorrence of the 
rioters or exposed himself by his declarations on 
that subject to more personal danger than Burke, 1 
whom his enemies accused of having been brought 
up in the tenets or principles of the Romish faith. 
This conduct did him great honour, and proved him 
superior to the meanness of party. His house in 
the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, was threatened 
but not attacked. Fox contented himself with con¬ 
demning the authors of the disorders, but took no 
active part, as a member of the Legislature, in their 
suppression. 2 On the contrary, he refused to lend 

1 Burke was a marked object of the rioters’ hatred. 

2 The Edinburgh Reviewer (Sir James Mackintosh) objected to this 
aspersion on the character of Fox. He writes : “During the riots, 
twenty gentlemen remained there nightly on guard at the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s house, armed with muskets and heavy pistols in their 
belts. Among them were Mr. Thomas Grenville, General Fitzpatrick, 
and Mr. Fox.” Fox, however, was tired of inactivity, and he therefore 
sallied forth with Fitzpatrick, and took one of the rioters prisoner. 
Wraxall’s answer to this is : “The reviewers dilate with a sort of ex¬ 
ultation on the circumstances of Mr. Fox having passed three nights 
at Lord Rockingham’s house armed during the riots of June 1780, and 
on his having collared one of the rioters, whom he brought prisoner 
to Grosvenor Square. No man ever questioned his attachment to the 
head of his own party, or his abhorrence of the excesses of a ferocious 
mob, which manifested as much antipathy to the members of the 
Opposition as to the Government. But the question is, Did Mr. Fox, 
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any personal support to Government when pressed 
in the House of Commons to co-operate for the ex¬ 
trication of the capital, though Burke, who was there 
present, loudly expressed his wish for unanimity and 
association in that moment of national distress. It 
is impossible not to recollect that as they thus di¬ 
verged in different lines during the riots of 1780, so 
in 1792, twelve years later, they exhibited a similar 
diversity of conduct—Burke lending his powerful 
aid to prop monarchial government, while Fox re¬ 
mained the advocate of Republicanism and the 
apologist of the French Revolution. Wilkes, who 
in the early part of his Majesty’s reign had made 
so glorious a resistance to general warrants , dis¬ 
played as manly a resistance to popular violence 
during the whole progress of the riots; and had 
he filled the chair of chief magistrate, instead of 
Kennett, would unquestionably by his vigour have 
prevented many or all the disgraceful scenes which 
took place in the capital. 

The numerous proofs given by. the Opposition of 
their detestation for these calamitous exhibitions of 
popular fury did not, however, produce complete 
conviction of their sincerity. Many persons still 
believed that some of the parliamentary leaders 
secretly fomented or privately encouraged the rioters. 
Suspicions were in particular thrown on the Earl of 
Shelburne, probably with great injustice. 1 The natu¬ 
ral expectation of effecting a change in the Ministry 


‘when pressed in the House of Commons to co-operate for the ex¬ 
trication of the capital, lend any support to the Administration in that 
moment of national distress,’ as Burke did ?” 

1 Mrs. Piozzi remarks on this: “A man remarkable for duplicity 
will be always suspected, whether deserving suspicion or no. Gains¬ 
borough drew Lord Shelburne’s portrait. My Lord complained it was 
not like. The painter said he did not approve it, and begged to try 
again. Failing this time, however, he flung away his pencil, saying, 

6 V -it, I never could see through varnish, and there^s an end.’”— 

Autobiography of Mrs, Piozzi , by A. Hayward, i. 338 .—Ed. 
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was imagined to suspend or supersede in certain 
minds every other consideration ; and it was even 
pretended, though on very insufficient grounds, that 
peers did not scruple to take an active part in the 
worst excesses of the night of the 7th of June. 1 
Public clamour selected the Earl of Effingham as 
an object of accusation. It was generally asserted 
that he had mingled with the rioters on Blackfriars 
Bridge ; that he had there been mortally wounded, 
and his body afterwards thrown into the river by 
those of his own party, but not till he had been 
identified and recognised by his dress, particularly 
by his laced ruffles. Those who were acquainted 
with that nobleman and who knew his style of dress 
instantly detected the absurdity as well as falsity of 
the charge, for no man was ever less distinguished 
by any ornaments of apparel. His sudden dis¬ 
appearance from London, where he certainly had 
been seen at the commencement of the riots, the 
general ignorance in which people remained of the 
place to which he had withdrawn, when added to 
his known as well as violent dislike to the Adminis¬ 
tration and to the American war, of which he had 
exhibited a singular proof by renouncing his pro¬ 
fession and his rank in the British army only a few 
years earlier rather than submit to serve against 
the insurgents beyond the Atlantic, all these cir¬ 
cumstances conduced, nevertheless, to maintain the 
delusion for a considerable time. At the beginning 
of the ensuing winter he reappeared in the House 
of Lords in his usual health, and stated to his 
acquaintance that early in June he had gone down 
to his seat of Grange Hall in Yorkshire, where 

1 Mr. Hayward writes that it was a current report, which he had 
heard Lord Macaulay relate, that the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville 
was with a party that broke into the Admiralty, and that the second 
time he entered it as First Lord (“Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi,” 
i. 338, note),— Ed. 
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he had ever since resided. Such persons as still 
remained incredulous explained his absence by say¬ 
ing that he had been hurt or wounded on the 7th of 
June, but it is probable that the report originated 
altogether in calumny. 1 

Lord George Gordon, the author of these cala¬ 
mities, was not taken into custody till two or three 
days after they had been terminated. Ministers 
were reproached with not having committed him to 
the Tower on the 2d of June, when he assembled, 
harangued, and excited the mob to extort compliance 
with their demands from the House of Commons. 
But the attempt to seize and to send him to prison 
at a time when every avenue to the House was 
thronged with multitudes, when the lobby over¬ 
flowed with a tumultuous populace, and when the 
doors of the House itself might have been every 
instant forced in, would have formed an imprudent 
not to say a dangerous experiment. It is difficult 
to find any instance in our annals when Parliament 
received a grosser insult, or when the members 
composing both Houses incurred a greater risk of 
falling victims to popular violence. The mobs of 
1641 and of the following year, under Charles I., 
directed their rage against the sovereign and his 
principal advisers, not against the representatives of 
the nation. Cromwell, when in 1653 he drove out 
and dissolved the Rump Parliament, offered no out¬ 
rage to their persons, but simply broke up the legis- 

1 Thomas Howard, third Earl of Effingham. He further exhibited 
his sympathy for the Americans by erecting a banqueting-house, 
which he called “Boston Castle,” because no tea was ever drank 
there. He was honest, able, and eccentric. He was Treasurer of 
the Household in Lord Rockingham’s second Administration, and as 
he carried his official wand with his Deputy Earl Marshal’s baton, 
he was called “the Devil on two sticks.” Burke replied to the re¬ 
mark of a Tory upon his coat, “ It is the same in which he was killed 
at the riots.” He died in 1791 in Jamaica, of which island he was 
governor.—D. 
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Iative assembly by a military force. The tumults 
in 1733, when Sir Robert Walpole first attempted 
to introduce the excise laws, seem to form the 
nearest approach or similarity to the proceedings in 
1780, but longo intervallo. 

It cannot be doubted that if the populace had 
forced their way into the House of Commons, Lord 
George would not have survived to recount the. 
exploit. Many members present, indignant at his 
conduct, threatened him with instant death as soon 
as any of the rioters should burst open the doors. 
The late Earl of Carnarvon, then Mr. Henry Her¬ 
bert, followed him close with that avowed determi¬ 
nation, and General Murray, uncle to the present; 
Duke of Athol, 1 a man whom I intimately knew, 
and who, when incensed, was capable of executing 
the most desperate resolution, held his sword ready 
to pass it through Lord George’s body on the first 
irruption of the mob. 2 It will always remain dis¬ 
putable whether ambition, fanaticism, or alienation 
of mind contributed most to the part which he 
acted in assembling and inciting the people to acts 
of violence. That he was not insensible to the 
political consideration and importance which he 
obtained from his personal influence over so vast a 
multitude cannot be questioned. To religious en¬ 
thusiasm or conviction some share may perhaps 
be fairly attributed, but more must be laid to the 
deranged state of his understanding, though no 

1 John, the fourth Duke, who had inherited the title six years be¬ 
fore the riots of London, viz., 1774. He died in 29th September 1830. 
His features are well known to the public in the engraving of Land¬ 
seers picture of the death of the stag in Glen Tilt.—D. 

2 The General was Governor of Minorca when the Duke de Crillon 
stooped to the infamy of acting as the agent of Spain, and offering 
him a bribe to induce him to surrender Fort St. Philip. The offer 
was treated with indignant scorn. The General died in 1794.—D. 
Walpole reports that Murray, then Colonel, said to Lord George 
Gordon, “I see many lives will be lost, but, by God, yours shall be 
one of them.”— Walpole's Letters , vii. 378 .—Ed. 
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circumstance in his conduct or deportment could 
possibly subject him to be considered as insane. 
He appears, in fact, to have been perfectly master 
of himself, and in possession of all his faculties 
during every stage of the riots; nor is it to be ima¬ 
gined that he either foresaw or intended any of the 
excesses which were committed after the 2d of 
June. But he had put in motion a machine of 
which he could not regulate or restrain the move¬ 
ments, and unquestionably the mob which set fire 
to London was of a far more savage as well as 
atrocious description than the original assemblage 
of people who met in St. George’s Fields. The 
late Lord Rodney, 1 who was then an officer in the 
Guards, told me that, having been sent on the night 
of the 7th of June to the defence of the Bank of 
England at the head of a detachment of his regi¬ 
ment, he there found Lord George Gordon anxiously 
endeavouring to induce the populace to retire. As 
soon as Lord George saw Captain Rodney he ex¬ 
pressed his concern at the acts of violence com¬ 
mitted, adding that he was ready to take his stand 
by Captain Rodney’s side, and to expose his person 
to the utmost risk in order to resist such proceed¬ 
ings. Rodney, who distrusted his sincerity and 
considered him as the cause of all the calamities, 
declined any communication with him, only exhort¬ 
ing him, if he wished to stop further effusion of 
blood and to prevent the destruction of the Bank, 
to exert himself in dispersing the furious crowd. 
But whatever might be his inclination, he was alto¬ 
gether destitute of the power. The military force 
alone saved the Bank from being plundered, and 
prevented the temporary subversion of the national 
credit. 

1 George, eldest son of the great Admiral. He was born in 1753, 
succeeded his father in 1792, and died in .1802.—D* 
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I knew Lord George Gordon 1 well, and I once 
accompanied him from a party where we met in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, at the late Lord Elcho’s, 
to Ranelagh, in the summer of 1782 in his own 
coach. In his person he was thin, his features regu¬ 
lar, and his complexion pale. His manners were 
gentle, his conversation agreeable, and he had the 
appearance as well as the deportment of a man of 
quality. There was, however, something in his cast 
of countenance and mode of expression that indi¬ 
cated cunning, or a perverted understanding, or 
both. His whole income consisted, I believe, in 
an annuity of six hundred pounds a year, 2 paid him 
by the Duke of Gordon, his brother. 8 It forms a 
singular subject of reflection that, after involving 
London during several successive days in all the 
horrors of insurrection and anarchy, he should have 
escaped any punishment for these proceedings, 
which cost the lives of so many individuals and the 
demolition of so many edifices ; 4 while he expiated 

1 Lord George was third son of Cosmo, Duke of Gordon. Accord¬ 
ing to Hannah More, he was a man of loose morals, and Walpole 
describes him as very debauched. He was George Selwyn’s nominee 
for the borough of Ludgershall. In 1787 he was found guilty of two 
separate libels, one against Marie Antoinette, and the other against 
the French Ambassador, and committed to Newgate, where he passed 
the remainder of his life. He died of the jail distemper on the 1st 
November 1793 at the age of forty-two, and was buried in a graveyard 
attached to St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead Road.—E d. 

2 It is a curious instance of the value of money at this time that it 
was possible to keep a carriage on six hundred a year. A few years 
later it would have been impossible.— Ed. 

3 Alexander, the fourth Duke, who wore his coronet from 1752 to 
1827—three quarters of a century.—D. 

4 He was lodged in the Tower, tried and acquitted. It is reported 
that public thanksgivings were returned at several churches for his 
acquittal. There was considerable difficulty in convicting the rioters* 
Fanny Burney wrote to Mrs. Thrale on July I, 1780:—“ Nothing 
here is talked of but the trial of the rioters: most people among those 
who are able to appear as witnesses are so fearful of incurring the 
future resentment of the mob, that evidence is very difficult to be 
obtained, even where guilt is undoubted ; by this means numbers are 
daily discharged who have offended against all laws, though they can 
be punished by none.”—E d. 
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by a rigorous imprisonment to the end of his days 
in Newgate the publication of a libel on the late 
unfortunate Queen of France, who herself perished 
on the scaffold. He exhibited the strongest attes¬ 
tation of the sincerity of his conversion to Judaism 
by submitting to one of the most painful ceremonies 
or acts enjoined by the Mosaic law. The operation, 
which was performed at Birmingham, confined him 
to his chamber for a considerable time, and he pre¬ 
served with great care the proofs of his having 
undergone the amputation. Few individuals occupy 
a more conspicuous or a more unfortunate place in 
the annals of their country under the reign of George 
III. He will rank in history with Wat Tyler and 
Jack Cade, the incendiaries of the Plantagenet 
times, or with Kett, so memorable under Edward 
VI. 

The elements seemed to conspire with all the 
foreign enemies of Great Britain at this period, the 
hurricane of October 1780, 1 which took place in the 
West Indies, being one of the most tremendous in 
its nature, as well as violent in its effects, comme¬ 
morated in the course of the eighteenth century. 
Though its destructive rage spread devastation in a 
greater or a less degree over the whole chain of 
the Carribee islands, yet Barbadoes experienced its 
greatest fury, together with the severest loss of 
lives and property. A friend of mine, General 
James Cunningham, was then governor of the 
colony. He has related to me, that after remaining 
above ground as long as it was practicable with 
safety, he, accompanied by a number of his family 
and domestics, took refuge in a small cellar several 
feet lower than the level of the street, at Bridge 


1 The damage done by this hurricane was widespread, and many 
circumstances that have been related of the force of the wind in this 
hurricane appear almost incredible.—E d. 
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Town, the capital of the settlement Here, indeed, 
they found themselves secure against being crushed 
under the ruins of the house which they had just 
quitted, or from being completely borne off and swept 
away by the force of the wind ; but they were soon 
assailed by two new misfortunes, against which 
they could provide no sufficient remedy. The first 
inconvenience arose from the severe cold which they 
endured, the climate having changed in the course 
of a few hours from intense heat to a contrary ex¬ 
treme. The other evil, which was of a still more 
alarming nature, threatened their destruction from 
the rain which flowed in upon them in great quan¬ 
tity, as it fell in torrents. While they remained in 
this deplorable situation, up to the knees in water, 
doubtful whether to continue in the cellar, where 
about twenty of them huddled together were crowded 
into a very narrow space, or whether to attempt 
reaching some more secure shelter, a tall athletic 
negro of General Cunningham’s family, who lay 
upon him in a posture which did not admit of his 
moving, said to the General, “ Massa, if I not make 
water, I die.’’ “ Do it then in God’s name,” an¬ 
swered he. The negro had no sooner received 
this permission, than instantly availing himself of 
it, he bedewed the General from the nape of his 
neck to his very shoes, much, as we are taught to 
believe, in the manner of a Hottentot priest when 
celebrating the nuptial ceremony. “ But,” added 
Cunningham, when relating the story, “ never did I 
experience a more grateful sensation than was pro¬ 
duced by this warm libation, which seemed to 
animate my frozen frame and to revivify my body. 
I regretted when it stopped, and I derived from it 
essential service in the horrors of that indescribable 
night.” 

The situation of the negro, impelled by a necessity 
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paramount to all respect or restraint, reminds me of 
a fact somewhat similar which took place at the 
palace of Sans Souci. The great Frederick, in a 
select society, having been one day more elevated 
and convivial than usual after dinner, was induced 
by the gaiety of the conversation to prolong the 
accustomed limits of the repast, and to detain his 
guests to a late hour. His Majesty furnished him¬ 
self the chief share of the entertainment by the 
brilliancy of his sallies, but he forgot, unfortunately, 
that his guests were men. One of them, an old 
General, who was often among the persons invited 
to the royal table, but whose powers of retention 
had suffered in the course of twelve campaigns, 
anticipated with extreme impatience the moment 
when the King, by rising, would permit of his quit¬ 
ting the apartment. In this hope and expectation 
he long supported with unshaken fortitude one of 
the most pressing demands of nature. Overcome 
at length, and yielding to a power stronger than 
himself, he suddenly rose from his chair, and ex¬ 
claiming, “ Sire, tout est grand dans votre Majeste, 
jusqua la vessie meme. Sire, je me meurs,” ran out 
of the room. Frederick was charmed with the in¬ 
genuity of the compliment, and laughed heartily 
at the General’s distress, which might, however, 
have proved fatal to him. Tycho Brahe's death 
was caused by a precisely similar act of imprudent 
respect. 

Parliament having been dissolved early in Sep¬ 
tember 1780, I was elected one of the members for 
Hindon ; and the new House of Commons meeting 
towards the end of October, the debate turned on the 
choice of a Speaker. Lord George Germain, not Lord 
North, commenced the proceedings on that evening, 
and performed the principal Ministerial part. It 
was not intended by Administration that Sir Fletcher. 

VOL. l a 
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Norton, who during near eleven years, ever since 
the resignation of Sir John Cust in January 1770, 1 
had filled the chair, should reoccupy it in the new 
Parliament. He had given umbrage during the ses¬ 
sion of 1777, both to the sovereign and to Ministers, 
by a memorable speech which he addressed to the 
King while standing in his official capacity at 
the bar of the House of Peers. And though the 
admonition or exhortation that he thought proper 
then to use, relative to the economical expenditure 
of the money voted by the House of Commons, had 
met with the approbation of the country at large, 
yet it unquestionably produced his eventual exclu¬ 
sion from the employment of Speaker. Lord North 
having tried the ground at St. James’s, found his 
Majesty determined upon the point Conscious, 
nevertheless, that it would be highly unpopular to 
place his intended dismission on such a basis, 
Ministers availed themselves of Sir Fletcher’s ill 
state of health, which had considerably impeded the 
progress of public business in the preceding session, 
as forming a sufficient cause for his removal. While, 
therefore, they passed high eulogiums on his ability 
and talents, they lamented that infirmities of body 
rendered it improper to ask of him, or to accept 
from him, a continuance of his public services. Sir 
Fletcher, however, rising in his place, and speaking 
from the Opposition bench, while he was sustained 
by that powerful and numerous phalanx, endeavoured 
to point out the latent enmity, as well as the 
obvious nullity, of the Ministerial arguments. He 
affected, it is true, to disclaim any wish of being again 
placed in the Speaker’s chair, 2 .but he took care to 

1 Sir John Cust, Bart., was Speaker of the House of Commons from 
1761 until his death in 1770. His son, Sir Brownlow Cust, was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Brownlow,— Ed. 

2 He bitterly complained of Lord North attempting to remove 
him without previous notice to himself, He had been Speaker since 
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accompany the declaration by an assertion of his 
perfect physical capacity to meet its duties and 
fatigues. His appearance seemed indeed to pre¬ 
sent the aspect of a man who, though somewhat 
declined in years, did not manifest any tokens of 
decay. All the personal attacks levelled by Nor¬ 
ton’s friends on the Opposition side of the House at 
Lord North could neither induce nor provoke the 
first Minister to open his lips on the occasion. He 
remained profoundly silent; but Mr. Rigby, 1 uninti¬ 
midated by the clamours of Sir Fletcher’s adherents, 
after boldly avowing that he was dismissed for his 
political trespasses, justified his exclusion from the 
chair on parliamentary or on Ministerial grounds. 
Cornwall was chosen Speaker by a very large 
majority. 

Sir Fletcher Norton, though perhaps justly ac¬ 
cused as a professional man of preferring profit to 
conscientious delicacy of principle, and though de¬ 
nominated in the coarse satires or caricatures of 
that day by the epithet of “ Sir Bullface Doublefee,” 
yet possessed eminent parliamentary knowledge as 
well as legal talents. 2 Far from suffering in his 

1770. Wraxall did not think him undignified, yet Junius tells us 
that on one occasion he told the House that “ he should regard one 
of their votes no more than a resolution of so many drunken porters.” 
He was unseemly, too, in his altercations with Lord North. Wraxall 
is incorrect in another respect, for Sir Fletcher did allude to his 
ill-health, caused by the performance of duties which, he said, had (he 
feared) impaired his intellect. He lost his election to the chair on the 
present occasion by 203 against 134.—D. 

1 The Right Hon. Richard Rigby, born in 1772, Paymaster of the 
Forces for many years, died on 8th April 1788. He was an unprin¬ 
cipled placeman, but he had a jovial manner, and was a favourite with 
his companions.—E d. 

2 Mrs. Piozzi quotes one of these satires, although she says the 
second line is not exact:— 

<f Careless of censure, and no fool to fame, 

Firm in his double post and double fees, 

Sir Fletcher, standing without fear or shame, 

Pockets the cash, and lets them laugh that please.” 

—Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi , i. 339 .—Ed. 
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capacity of Speaker by comparison either with his 
immediate predecessor or successor in that high 
office, he must be considered as very superior to 
both. The chair of the House of Commons during 
the whole course of the eighteenth century was 
never filled with less dignity or energy than by Sir 
John Cust, whom Wilkes treats in all his letters 
with the most contemptuous irony or the most 
mortifying insult. Cornwall possessed every physical 
quality requisite to ornament the place—a sonorous 
voice, a manly as well as imposing figure, and a 
commanding deportment; but his best Ministerial 
recommendation consisted in the connection sub¬ 
sisting between him and Mr. Charles Jenkinson, 1 
then Secretary at War, which the marriage of the 
former gentleman with the sister of the latter had 
cemented. After his election, Cornwall gave little 
satisfaction, and had recourse to the narcotic virtues 
of porter for enabling him to sustain its fatigue, an 
auxiliary which sometimes becoming too powerful 
for the principal who called in its assistance, pro¬ 
duced inconveniences. The “ Rolliad,” alluding to 
the Speaker’s chair as it was filled in 1784, says— 

“ There Cornwall sits, and ah ! compelled by fate, 

Must sit for ever through the long debate; 

• • • • « • # 

Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock, 

In vain the powers of strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies.” 

We may here remark, as a curious fact, that Sir 
Fletcher's dismission from the office of Speaker 

1 Charles Jenkinson, bom May 16, 1727. In 1778 he became 
Secretary at War, and in 1784 President of the Board of Trade. He 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Hawkesbury in’ 1786, and was 
created Earl of Liverpool in 1796. His supposed secret influence with 
George III. made him at one time very unpopular. He died December 
17, 1808. His u Treatise on the Coins of the Realm,” 1805, has lately 
been republished by the Bank of England.—E d. j 
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conducted him within eighteen months to the dig¬ 
nity of the peerage, 1 an elevation which he owed 
solely to the jealousies and rivalries that arose 
between Lord Rockingham and Lord Shelburne as 
soon as they got into power; whereas Cornwall, 
his successful competitor, after presiding more than 
eight years in the House of Commons, died with¬ 
out reaching the House of Lords. 2 It was thus 
that Dunning attained that goal while Wallace 
missed it. So much does the disposition of events, 
which in common language we denominate fortune, 
regulate the affairs of men, in defiance of Juvenal’s 

“ Nos te, 

Nos facimus, fortuna, deam, cseloque locamus.” 

I scarcely remember during near fourteen years 
that I sat in different Parliaments a more personal 
or a more acrimonious debate than I witnessed 
soon after my first entrance into the House on the 
6 th of November. It took place on the address 
proposed to be carried up to the foot of the throne 
in answer to his Majesty’s speech. Lord George 
Germain again assumed the first part, and attracted 
towards himself all the severity of Opposition, Lord 
North being unavoidably compelled to absent him¬ 
self on account of indisposition. The recent nomi¬ 
nation of Sir Hugh Palliser 3 to the government of 

1 Sir Fletcher Norton, born in 1716, filled the offices of Attorney- 
General (1763), Chief-Justice in England south of Trent (1769), and 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1770 to 1780. He was 
created Lord Grantley, Baron of Markenfield in 1782, and died in 
1789.— Ed. 

2 Charles Wolfram Cornwall, Speaker from 1780 until his death 
(2d January 1788). He was succeeded by William Wyndham Gren¬ 
ville, afterwards Lord Grenville.— Ed, 

3 Sir Hugh Palliser (born 1721), a most deserving officer, appears 
to have been very unjustly treated on account of his quarrel with the 
popular favourite, Keppel. He was second in command at the battle 
fought off Ushant, and finding on his return to England that the 
public were dissatisfied with the result of the engagement, he ob¬ 
tained a. court-martial on Admiral Keppel and himself, which com- 
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Greenwich Hospital drew from Fox the most 
pointed as well as violent reflections, not only on 
various members of the Cabinet, but on the sove¬ 
reign himself. Not content with declaring that 
“ there could be only one of the King’s servants ” 
(the Earl of Sandwich x ) “so abandoned, so lost to 
all sensibility or honour, as to have dared to advise 
such a measure,” he added that “ his surprise was 
the less excited by the fact, because it formed the 
characteristic of the present reign to hunt down, 
to defame, and to vilify great or popular public 
men, while the infamous were upheld, employed, 
and rewarded.” As if apprehensive that the appli¬ 
cation of these last words might be in any degree 
ambiguous, he subjoined, fixing his eyes on Lord 
George Germain, “ The recent promotion of Sir 
Hugh Palliser is dictated by the same spirit which 
has produced the promotion of a man to one of the 
greatest civil employments who has been publicly 
degraded and declared to be incapable of serving 
again in any military capacity, at the head of every 
regiment in the service.” 2 So severe if not illi¬ 
beral an allusion, which could not be misunder¬ 
stood, instantly called up Lord George, who ob- 

menced on 7th January 1779. The court acquitted Keppel and 
declared the prosecution to be malicious. It further decided “that 
Admiral Palliser’s behaviour was in many instances highly meri¬ 
torious and exemplary, but blamable in not having made known to 
the Admiral his distressed condition ; yet as he was censurable in no 
other part of his conduct, that he ought to be honourably acquitted.” 
He died in 1796 at Greenwich Hospital. —Ed. 

1 John George Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, born in No¬ 
vember 1718, first Lord of the Admiralty for many years, died 30th 
April 1792. Wilkes styles him in his “Letters to the Electors of 
Aylesbury ” “the most abandoned man of his age.”— Ed. 

2 At the battle of Minden, 1759, Lord George commanded the British 
and Hanoverian horse, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, com¬ 
mander-in-chief. The French were utterly routed, but Lord George 
was charged with disobedience of orders in not bringing his cavalry 
forward, and he was dismissed the service. Having disgraced him¬ 
self, Lord Bute’s Administration restored him to favour, and he was 
subsequently raised to the dignity of Viscount Sackville.—D. 
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served that “ the aspersion which the honourable 
member had thought proper to throw out in the 
course of his speech, being obviously directed at 
himself, the House might naturally expect he 
would notice it. I rise, therefore,” said he, “ once 
for all, simply to declare that whenever gentlemen 
descend to the meanness of personal invectives 
instead of argument, and shall think proper to 
make me their object, I am prepared to treat both 
the invectives and their author with the contempt 
that they deserve.” Fox allowed this answer to 
pass unnoticed on that evening, but next day, 
having probably felt that it could not be alto¬ 
gether despised, he thought proper to say, while 
speaking on the report of the address to the 
crown, that “the noble Secretary’s words during 
the preceding debate, however personal to himself 
they might be, yet were so qualified as to render 
it wholly unnecessary for him to take any further 
notice of them.” Admiral Keppel 1 treading in the 
traces of Fox, repeated, however, nearly the same 
accusations as had already been brought forward 
against the first Lord of the Admiralty, whom 
Keppel charged with incapacity and mismanage¬ 
ment of the naval forces, and stigmatised as merit¬ 
ing universal reprobation for having recommended 
Palliser to his Majesty for the government of 
Greenwich Hospital. Such an appointment con¬ 
veyed indeed indirectly a severe censure upon 
himself. These personalities and charges did not 
prevent the address from being voted by a 
majority of eighty-two. The exclusion of Sir 
Fletcher from the chair on the first day of the 
session had only been carried by sixty-nine. On 

1 Admiral Augustus Keppel, second son of William, Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, was born April 2, 1725. He was created a peer as Viscount 
Keppel in 1782, the same year as he was appointed first Lord of the 
Admiralty, and died October 3, 1786 .—Ed. 
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so precarious a foundation did the Ministers stand, 
even at the commencement of a new Parliament, 
and so weak were the foundations on which re¬ 
posed Lord North’s power towards the close of 
the year 1780, undermined as it was by an unfor¬ 
tunate if not an unpopular contest. When a motion 
was made a few days later by Mr. Thomas Town- 
shend 1 to vote the thanks of the House to their late 
Speaker, after a debate of considerable length, Ad¬ 
ministration could only command ninety-six votes, 
while Opposition carried the question by a majority 
of forty, having divided one hundred and thirty- 
six, though Lord North was present on the occa¬ 
sion. But the motion being conceived in very 
laconic and general terms, the first Minister neither 
rose to speak nor made any personal effort to im¬ 
pede its success. 

A long and very interesting debate arose on the 
27th of November, when Daniel Parker Coke, 
member for the town of Nottingham (one of the 
most upright, honourable,- and incorrupt individuals 
who ever sat in Parliament), moved the thanks of 
the House to Sir Henry Clinton and Earl Corn¬ 
wallis for the important services that those com¬ 
manders had rendered to their country on the other 
side of the Atlantic. An infinity of curious matter 
was elicited by the nature of the subject, as it 
naturally or necessarily embraced the American 
war, a topic calculated to produce interminable 

1 Thomas Townshend, eldest son of Honourable Thomas Town¬ 
shend, second son of Charles, second Viscount Townshend, born in 
February 1733. He was Secretary of State in Lord Shelburne’s 
Administration in 1782, and created Lord Sydney in 1783, and Vis¬ 
count Sydney in 1789; died June 13, 1800. Goldsmith alludes to him 
in “ Retaliation ” when describing Burke— 

“ Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to give him a vote.” 

—Ed. 
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discussions. Neither the first Minister nor Fox, 
though both addressed the House in the course of 
the evening, performed the principal parts. Wilkes 
pronounced a speech of great length and of still 
greater severity, which (as he was accustomed to 
do) he had prepared, not without evident labour, 
for the occasion. It was, like every composition of 
his, spirited, classic, and stamped with the charac¬ 
teristic energy of his fearless mind. In the course 
of it he neither spared Lord Cornwallis, whose 
inconsistency in drawing his sword to maintain a 
cause which a few years earlier he had reprobated 
publicly in the House of Peers, Wilkes endeavoured 
to expose; nor did he fail to attack both the Minis¬ 
ters and the sovereign by whom the war was carried 
on against the Colonies. The right claimed by the 
crown and by Parliament to tax America he repro¬ 
bated as “an antiquated usurpation of the Stuarts, 
revived under the third prince of the family of Bruns¬ 
wick. This pretension,” exclaimed he, “ has been in 
every age the favourite maxim of despots. In op¬ 
position to it Hampden shed his blood. Such an 
attempt against the fundamental rights of the Eng¬ 
lish people justified our ancestors in commencing 
the civil war which conducted the tyrant Charles 
to the scaffold.” He concluded by imploring of Mr. 
Coke to withdraw a motion in which no man could 
concur without indirectly giving his sanction or 
approbation to the American war itself. Lord 
North, on the other hand, expressed his hope that 
Wilkes would be the only individual in the House to 
oppose the motion. But another dissentient voice 
was raised to it in the person of Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
a man who, from some unfortunate circumstances of 
his private life, never could obtain a patient or a 
candid hearing in Parliament. Rigby and Courte¬ 
nay both attacked him, not indeed with argument, 
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but with a more powerful weapon, ridicule. Sheri¬ 
dan and Fox rose to defend Sir Joseph, as he con¬ 
stantly voted with Opposition. In 1784, after he 
had quitted that party and joined Pitt against “the 
Coalition,” they turned their powerful artillery upon 
him. The “ Rolliad,” when speaking of the neces¬ 
sity imposed upon the Speaker, Cornwall, to con¬ 
tinue in the chair while the House is sitting, adds— 

“ Painful pre-eminence !—He hears, 'tis true, 

Fox, North, and Burke, but hears Sir Joseph too 

lines which form a parody on Pope’s address 
to Lord Bolingbroke, which he concludes by say¬ 
ing— 

“ Painful pre-eminence !—Ourselves to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too! ” 

Sir Joseph Mawbey spoke, nevertheless, with great 
good sense, though not with brilliancy. He was at 
this time the colleague of Admiral Keppel, and re¬ 
presented the county of Surrey. To the Marquis 
of Rockingham, during the short administration of 
that nobleman in 1765, he owed his elevation to the 
rank of a baronet. Like Wilkes, he refused to 
concur in the vote of thanks to Lord Cornwallis, 
but the motion was not the less finally carried with¬ 
out a division. 

Little consolation can be derived during this 
gloomy period of English history from carrying our 
view beyond the metropolis to the extremities of the 
empire, or from considering the operations of the war 
by sea and land. As Geary had succeeded to the 
command of the Channel Fleet by Hardy’s death, 1 

1 Sir Charles Hardy died suddenly at Portsmouth in 1780, and was 
succeeded by Francis Geary, Admiral of the White, who retired a few 
months afterwards. Admiral Geary’s name appears frequently in 
Walpole’s Letters during 1781, but seldom with much credit, except 
that on one occasion he relieved Gibraltar. He was created a baronet 
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so Darby took the same command soon afterwards, 
in consequence of Geary’s resignation . 1 None of 
these names will be pronounced with enthusiasm by 
posterity. Admiral Barrington , 2 by his repulse • of 
D’Estaign at St. Lucie, acquired the only renown 
gained on the ocean from the commencement of 
hostilities in July 1778 down to the period when 
Rodney was sent out to the West Indies. The 
inveterate disputes that arose between Keppel and 
Palliser, which, after convulsing the navy and divid¬ 
ing the kingdom, began insensibly to fall into ob¬ 
livion, were again revived during the short time 
that the House of Commons remained sitting before 
the Christmas recess. In consequence of Sir Hugh 
Palliser’s appointment to the government of Green¬ 
wich Hospital, the events of the 27th July 1778 
were discussed anew with all the acrimony of party. 
Fox originated the discussion by the severity of his 
animadversions on Palliser, who had just taken his 
seat in the House as member for the town of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, where Lord Sandwich’s interest had pro¬ 
cured his election. The Earl of Lisburne 3 having 
laid the navy estimates upon the table, an ani¬ 
mated and most personal debate ensued. Lord 
N ugent, who was then well advanced towards 
fourscore, vainly attempted, by calling Fox re¬ 
peatedly to order, to give the subject a more 
general direction. When Fox had exhausted every 
topic of declamation with which the occasion fur- 

in 1782, and died 7th February 1796, in his eighty-seventh year. He 
was one of the members of the court-martial which tried Admiral 
Byng.— Ed. 

1 George Darby, Vice-Admiral of the Red, died February 1790.— 
Ed. 

2 Walpole says that when Admiral Barrington refused the command 
on the death of Hardy, he asked where our fleet was, and our seamen 
and our discipline (Walpole’s Letters, vii. 370).— Ed. 

3 William Vaughan, fourth Viscount Lisburne. In 1770 he was 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, and was created an Earl in 1776. 
He died 6th June 1800 .—Ed. 
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nished him, both against Palliser and against the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, Lord North rose to 
protect them, and in a very able speech endea¬ 
voured to show how unjust a persecution the Vice- 
Admiral had undergone. Sir Hugh himself, con¬ 
scious of his inability to contend with such an 
adversary as Fox on such a theatre as Parliament, 
after denying the pretended allegations made by 
his enemies, and acknowledging his obligations to 
the first Minister for the eloquent defence just pro¬ 
nounced, proceeded to read his own justification. 
The paper, by its length, dulness, and perhaps still 
more by the imperfect or defective manner of its 
delivery, put the patience of his auditors, as I well 
remember, to a severe trial. 

Palliser, who had risen from an obscure origin by 
long and distinguished services to the rank of a 
baronet and to some of the highest honours of his 
profession, wanted the advantages of education, 
as well as those of manner, deportment, and exter¬ 
nal grace, in all which he was wholly deficient. 
Nor had he, like his opponent Keppel, the sup* 
port derived from high descent and alliances. I 
have, however, always considered him as a most 
judicious, meritorious, and calumniated naval officer, 
who, overcome by the torrent of party, fell a sacrifice 
to Ministerial unpopularity. Never can I forget the 
picture that he drew of the action fought on the 
27th of July, a day not to be recollected by an 
Englishman without feelings allied to humiliation. 
He declared in the face of the House of Commons, 
that the British fleet was led into action in a dis¬ 
orderly and unskilful manner: at the commence¬ 
ment, too much contempt of the enemy, but towards 
its close with too much awe; keeping at too great a 
distance, and manoeuvring in Gonfusion. In his reply 
to Palliser, Keppel contented himself with intrench- 
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mg his reputation behind the sentences of the two 
courts-martial, reiterating, at the same time, the 
charges of treachery blended with falsehood which 
Fox had already brought forward against the first 
Lord of the Admiralty. Not that Keppel’s courage 
could be called in question, as had happened, though, 
as I believe, most unjustly, in the memorable instance 
of Byng, 1 but in self-possession, judgment, superior 
maritime skill, and presence of mind, endowments 
which commonly ensure victory, I have always 
regarded him as deficient. Even the disordered 
state of his health tended to incapacitate him on 
the 27th of July for performing with promptitude 
the arduous duties of his situation. I apprehend, 
now that time has softened down the asperities of 
party, this opinion is become general. ^Keppel’s 
exploits will never be ranked with those of Rodney, 
of Duncan, or of Nelson, nor will they ever be 
associated to the glorious recollections of the best 
years of George III. Lord North, with whom not 
to be defeated constituted a sort of victory, and who 
generally contented himself with half triumphs, after 
defending Palliser with his usual ability and with 
more than his common animation, having thus res¬ 
cued him from the immediate attack of his enemies, 
aimed at no further advantage, but moved an ad¬ 
journment early in December. 

As if to complete the climax of our national mis¬ 
fortunes at this humiliating period, Holland was 
added to the number of our enemies, war being 

1 The loss of Port Mahon so enraged the English people that they 
attributed cowardice and treachery to Admiral Byng, and the Ministry 
in order to save themselves fanned the popular flame. On one of the 
caricatures of the time was the following distich :— 

“ ’Tis Britannia’s doom, here’s a halter for B[yn^;] 

As he fought like a sheep , like a dog let him swing.” 

The court-martial, however, cleared Byng of the charge of cowardice. 
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declared against the Seven United Provinces before 
the close of 1780, notwithstanding the repugnance 
equally felt at such a rupture by the King of Great 
Britain and by the Stadtholder. More than a cen¬ 
tury had then elapsed since we had been engaged 
in hostilities with the Dutch under the profligate 
reign of Charles II. During some portion of the 
intermediate time the two countries had been 
governed by one prince, and one spirit might be 
said to animate their counsels after the expulsion 
of James II., when their joint efforts were directed 
to stem the current of Louis XIV.'s arms in the 
Netherlands. Even subsequent to King William’s 
decease the United Provinces made common cause 
with his successor against France under Marl¬ 
borough, but the disgraceful termination of that 
great struggle, which lasted near ten years, dis¬ 
severed England and Holland. After the peace of 
Utrecht in 1712, no close nor cordial union sub¬ 
sisted between the Cabinets of the Hague and of St. 
James’s. The Dutch were indeed prevailed on to 
join George II. as auxiliaries, though not as princi¬ 
pals, in the war of 1743, undertaken to preserve 
Maria Theresa on the throne of her father Charles 
VI. Unfortunately, the English, Dutch, and Aus¬ 
trian armies, which, while conducted by the great 
talents of Eugene and Marlborough, had nearly 
driven Louis XIV. to the last extremities, when led 
by Konigseck and by William, Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, were everywhere defeated on the same plains: 

Marshal Saxe made himself master of the barrier 
that protected Holland against the overwhelming 
power of France, and only the moderation or the 
indolence of Louis XV., which checked his con¬ 
quests, gave peace to Europe in 1748 at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. That prince, had he been animated by 
the ambition of his predecessor, or by the spirit of 
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conquest which impelled the French Republic in 
1795, might have entered Amsterdam and have 
subjected the Zuyder Sea to his dominion. Having 
escaped from this imminent peril, the Dutch re¬ 
mained neutral spectators of the contest which took 
place between us and France in 1756, when Flan¬ 
ders, which for near a century had constituted the 
Palaestra of Europe, by a singular transition became 
a country of repose, and the House of Austria for 
the first time joined her inveterate foe, the House 
of Bourbon. It was reserved for the calamitous 
era of the American war, which familiarised us with 
disgraces and reverses, to witness Holland openly 
ranged against Great Britain under the banners 
of Louis XVI. and Charles III. The Opposition 
exulted at the declaration of hostilities between the 
two countries as setting the seal to Lord North’s 
Ministerial embarrassments. Nor could it be denied 
that the necessity for blocking the mouth of the 
Texel, and probably engaging the Dutch fleet at 
the entrance of their own ports, in the depressed 
as well as inferior state to which the British navy 
had then sunk, augmented the difficulties under 
which the Administration laboured, while it in¬ 
creased the unpopularity of the sovereign. 

Yet never did any Government make greater 
efforts than were exerted by Lord North’s Cabinet 
to avert a rupture. Sir Joseph Yorke, who, by 
long residence in Holland, had become in some 
measure naturalised at the Hague, exhausted every 
art of diplomacy to stem the current of French and 
American politics. The Stadtholder, no less than 
the majority of the people throughout the Seven 
United Provinces, nourished the warmest partiality 
towards Great Britain, but the Prince of Orange 
had lost the public respect which his high office 
ought to have excited, and the nation, immersed in 
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narrow speculations of commercial advantage, dis¬ 
played no spark of that public spirit or of those 
great energies which had operated such powerful 
effects against Philip II. and III. of Spain during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
pensionary Van Berkel, acting under the impulse 
of Maurepas and of Vergennes, precipitated his 
countrymen on hostilities against England by sign¬ 
ing a treaty with the American insurgents, precisely 
as Madison, 1 in the summer of 1812, commenced 
hostilities with us by the suggestions .of his Corsican 
director. Nor did Fox and Burke arraign more 
severely the measures of Lord North, as having 
produced the rupture that took place with Holland, 
than the leaders of Opposition in the House of 
Commons inveighed against the line of conduct 
adopted on the part of Ministers, which led to the 
late contest with America. Both wars originated 
from a similar cause—the apparently desperate or 
highly alarming condition of England. In 1780 we 
appeared to be rapidly sinking under the combina¬ 
tion of European, Asiatic, and American foes. In 
1812 Buonaparte, master of the Continent from the 
frontiers of Portugal to those of Russia, prepared to 
consummate the subjugation of Europe by a march 
to Moscow. To Van Berkel and to Madison the 
occasion seemed equally favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of their enmity to the English Government. 
The measures of the former Minister led, at no dis¬ 
tant period of time, in the space of about fifteen 
years, to the subjugation and subversion of the Re¬ 
public of Holland. Futurity will show whether the 
policy of Madison (if his subservience to Buona¬ 
parte can merit the name) will prove more success¬ 
ful or beneficial to his countrymen, and will demon- 

1 James Madison, fourth President of the United States, born in 
1751, died June 28, 1836.—Ed. 
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strate how far the American President may justly 
challenge their future gratitude more than the Pen¬ 
sionary of Amsterdam merited the support of the 
Dutch. 

Nearly about the same time Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, expired at Vienna, 
after a reign of forty years, during which time she 
had exhibited a memorable instance of the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune. Like Frederick II., King of 
Prussia, she acceded in 1740, and a great portion of 
their lives was passed in mutual hostility. The 
strength of her mind and the tenacity of her charac¬ 
ter sustained her amidst difficulties which a woman 
of inferior resolution could not have surmounted. 
Since the death of Elizabeth, Queen of England, in 
1603, Europe had not beheld any female seated on 
the throne who united so many private virtues 1 to 
so many great public endowments. Maria Theresa 
manifested a masculine mind blended with feminine 
qualities calculated to conciliate universal affection. 
Elizabeth, however illustrious she appeared when 
viewed in her kingly capacity, wanted softness, 
sincerity, and all the gentler qualifications that ren¬ 
der woman an object of attachment. Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. were both resuscitated in her, 
though without the avarice of her grandfather, or 
the capricious, obdurate, and sanguinary despotism 
of her father. Maria Theresa resembled her in this 
point of view. As a sovereign, she possessed far 
greater constancy and energy than had been exhi¬ 
bited by her father, the Emperor Charles VI., or by 
her grandfather, Leopold I. Charles, while resi¬ 
dent in Spain during “ the war of the succession,” 
displayed no endowments of character, and was 
twice driven out of Madrid in consequence of his 
delays or incapacity. Leopold betrayed a want of 

1 A respect for truth was not among them.—D. 
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every resource when, in 1683, at the approach of 
the Grand Vizier Cara Mustapha, he fled to Passau, 
leaving his capital to be invested and his dominions 
to be ravaged by the Turks. The caution, expe¬ 
rience, and moderation of Maria Theresa, increased 
by religious scruples* imposed a restraint on the 
pernicious activity of her son and successor, Joseph 
II. His accession to the dominions of the House 
of Austria, and the line of policy that he embraced, 
constituted one of the manyconcurring circumstances 
which eventually facilitated the progress of the 
French arms in the Netherlands after the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Though sinking under the accumulated pressure 
of advancing age as well as of disease and infir¬ 
mity, Maria Theresa retained the possession of all 
her faculties nearly to the last moments of her 
life. Religion and resignation smoothed its close. 
Two of the Archduchesses, her daughters Maria 
and Elizabeth, who remained unmarried, constantly 
attended about her bed; but I have been assured 
that they could not prevail on their mother, though 
they earnestly entreated it, even a short time pre¬ 
ceding her dissolution, to bequeath her blessing to 
the Archduchess Amelia, their sister. That prin¬ 
cess, who had been married to Don Ferdinand, 
Duke of Parma, was supposed to have committed 
great irregularities of every kind. Only a short 
time before Maria Theresa breathed her last, 
having apparently fallen into a sort of insensibility, 
and her eyes being closed, one of the ladies near 
her person, in reply to an inquiry made respect¬ 
ing the state of the Empress, answered that her 
Majesty seemed to be asleep. “No,” replied she, 
“ I could sleep, if I would indulge repose, but I am 
sensible of the near approach of death, and I will 
not allow myself to be surprised by him in my 
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sleep. I wish to meet my dissolution awake.” 
There is nothing transmitted to us by antiquity 
more impressive than this answer, which appears 
divested of all ostentation, Voltaire himself, cynic 
as he was, and always severe upon crowned heads, 
unless when mollified by the flattering letters or 
presents of Catherine II., must have admired it. 
Even the great Frederick, who survived Maria 
Theresa near six years, though he encountered 
the gradual advances of death with philosophy 
and fortitude, yet betrayed much reluctance, dis¬ 
played some peevishness, and perhaps manifested 
a little affectation or vanity, in the preparations 
which he made for his departure. We may see 
the proofs of it in his conversations with Zimmer¬ 
man. Neither Augustus, nor Vespasian, nor Ad¬ 
rian, though each of these Emperors seems to 
have contemplated death with a steady counten¬ 
ance, and almost with a smiling look, yet mani¬ 
fested more perfect self-possession in the last act 
of life than did Maria Theresa. She was as 
much superior in virtue to her contemporary, 
Catherine II., as she fell beneath that princess in 
brilliancy of talents. In the arts of reigning, in 
courage, in benignity of disposition, and in solid 
endowments of understanding, the Austrian may 
dispute for superiority even with the Russian 
Czarina. Posterity will perhaps confer more ad¬ 
miration on the latter Empress, but must reserve 
its moral approbation and esteem for the former 
sovereign. 



PART THE SECOND. 


JANUARY 1781. 

AM now arrived in the course of these 
memoirs at the beginning of the year 
1781. Before, however, we enter on 
the political events of that disastrous 
period, it seems indispensable that we 
should survey the character of the sovereign, of the 
Cabinet Ministers, of the leaders of Opposition, and 
the principal persons in both Houses of the new 
Parliament. Great Britain did not then present 
the same august, majestic, and interesting spectacle 
to mankind which we have since exhibited, even 
during the most calamitous moments of the late 
revolutionary war. The empire under Lord North’s 
administration was shaken and convulsed in almost 
every quarter. Domestic faction pervaded all the 
departments of Government, infected the navy, and 
manifested itself in every debate of either House of 
Parliament. The English were discontented, the 
Scots were sullen, and the Irish had become clamo¬ 
rous for political as well as for commercial emanci¬ 
pation. A Ministry, the members of which body 
did not always act in union, and still prosecuting a 
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hopeless contest with America, whatever ability 
the individuals composing it might separately pos¬ 
sess, yet inspired no public confidence in the success 
of their future measures. National credit began to 
droop under the expenses of a war carried on across 
the Atlantic at an immense distance, while the 
commerce of the country suffered at least in an 
equal degree from the depredations of the enemy. 
Nor had Lord North provided, as Mr. Pitt after¬ 
wards did in 1786, any sinking fund for the gradual 
extinction of the taxes which he annually imposed. 

Amidst this scene of distress, the great Contin¬ 
ental powers of the North and East of Europe 
looked on, either as unconcerned spectators or as 
secret enemies. Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, 
who had recently succeeded to the Bohemian and 
Hungarian thrones, imitating in this instance his 
mother’s line of policy, and occupied with domestic 
reforms of various kinds, took indeed no open part; 
but, connected as he was with France by his sister’s 
marriage to Louis XVI., his inclinations might be 
supposed to lean towards the House of Bourbon. 
The great Frederick, sinking in years as well as 
under the pressure of diseases and infirmities, 
satiated with military fame, attentive principally to 
the improvement of his dominions and the augmen¬ 
tation of his revenue, always attached from disposi¬ 
tion to the manners, language, and crown of France, 
beheld with satisfaction the augmenting difficulties 
of the English Government. He had never forgiven 
Lord Bute for retaining, when first Minister, the sub¬ 
sidy claimed by Prussia in 1762, and he nourished 
a dislike to the country which, as he perhaps justly 
conceived, had broken its faith with him on so 
important a point. Catherine II., ever anxious to 
throw a veil of glory over the tragical circumstances 
which placed her on the Russian throne by aggran- 
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dising the Russian Empire, and availing herself with 
ability of the distress of England, then contending 
against so many adversaries, set up pretensions to 
a maritime exemption from the right of search on 
the high seas, claimed and exercised by Great 
Britain in time of war. Placing herself 1 at the 
head of the Baltic Powers in union with the Courts 
of Copenhagen and Stockholm, which on this occa¬ 
sion made common cause with her, she attempted 
to emancipate their navies from any further sub¬ 
mission to the British flag. Lord North, unable to 
resent or to oppose the policy of Catherine by open 
force, temporised, and waited for more propitious 
times. Portugal alone amidst the general hostility or 
defection of Europe ventured to manifest her ami¬ 
cable disposition, and had the generosity to refuse 
to form a junction with the Baltic Confederacy, or to 
accede to the armed neutrality of the Northern States. 

The King at this period of his reign was far 
advanced in his forty-third year. Though he came 
into the world at the term of seven months, a fact 
which is indisputable, as the late Duchess of Bruns¬ 
wick his sister’s birth took place on the nth of 
August 173 7, and that of his Majesty on the 4th of 
June 1738, yet nature had conferred on him a sound 
and vigorous frame of body. He was born in Nor¬ 
folk House, St. James’s Square, where Frederick, 2 * * 


1 The duplicity and deliberate falsehood, not only of Catherine 
a Slay Czar/ 5 as Walpole called her, but of her Ministers, will be found 
detailed in Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs. Under date of the nth 
May 1778 he writes from St. Petersburg in reference to the hostility 
of the Russians against England : “ The time will probably come 
when they will stand in much greater need of us than we ever can of 
them ; 55 a sentence which has now the force of an accomplished pro¬ 
phecy.—D. 

2 When the Prince was ordered to quit St. James’s, he rented this 

house of the Duke of Norfolk, and inhabited it while Carlton House 

was prepared for his reception. The old house still exists behind the 

one that fronts the square, which was built after the designs of R. 
Brettingham in 1742 .—Ed. 
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Prince of Wales, then resided, who had been per¬ 
emptorily ordered only a short time before to quit 
St. James’s Palace by George II. I saw, not much 
more than a year ago, the identical bed in which 
the Prince was born, now removed to the Duke of 
Norfolk’s seat of Worksop, in the county of Notting¬ 
ham ; and it forcibly proves the rapid progress of 
domestic elegance and taste within the last eighty 
years. Except that the furniture is of green silk, 
the bed has nothing splendid about it, and would 
hardly be esteemed fit for the accommodation of a 
person of ordinary condition in the present times. 
A course of systematic abstinence and exercise had 
secured to George III. the enjoyment of almost un¬ 
interrupted health down to the time of which I speak. 
So little had he been incommoded by sickness or by 
indisposition of any kind from the period of his 
accession till his memorable seizure in 1788, that 
scarcely was he ever compelled to absent himself on 
that account from a levde, a council, or a drawing¬ 
room during eight-and-twenty years. One only ex¬ 
ception to this remark occurred in the autumn of 
1765, when he was attacked by a disorder that con¬ 
fined him for several weeks ; relative to the nature 
and seat of which malady, though many conjectures 
and assertions have been hazarded in conversation, 
and even in print, no satisfactory information has 
ever been given to the world. 

In the King’s countenance a physiognomist would 
have distinguished two principal characteristics : firm¬ 
ness, or, as his enemies denominated it, obstinacy, 
tempered with benignity. Theformer expression was, 
however, indisputably more marked and prominent 
than the latter sentiment. Fox, when addressing the 
House of Commons, did not hesitate to allude in very 
intelligible language to his obstinacy. I remember, 
in January 1782, on his moving for papers in order to 
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institute an inquiry into Lord Sandwich’s 1 conduct 
at the head of the Admiralty, Fox observed, “It is 
said by the very members of this assembly who, in 
case of a division, will vote in favour of the Earl 
of Sandwich, that there is an obstinacy somewhere 
which will oppose whatever measure is suggested 
from this side of the House. ... I cannot pretend 
to say whether such a spirit of obstinacy does or 
does not exist, but those men who really think the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty unfit for his 
situation, and yet come down to vote for maintain¬ 
ing him in office, are unfit for the important trust of 
representatives of a free people.” I believe there 
was no person present so obtuse as not to under¬ 
stand the application of Fox’s expressions. The 
King seemed to have a tendency to become corpu¬ 
lent, if he had not repressed it by habitual and unre¬ 
mitting temperance. On this subject I shall relate a 
fact which was communicated to me by a friend, Sir 
John Macpherson, who received it from the great 
Earl of Mansfield, to whom the King himself men¬ 
tioned it, forcibly demonstrating that strength of 
mind, renunciation of all excesses, and dominion 
over his appetites, which have characterised George 
III. at every period of his life. Conversing with 
William, Duke of Cumberland, 2 his uncle, not long 
before that Prince’s death, in 1765, his Majesty 
observed that it was with concern he remarked 
the Duke’s augmenting corpulency. “ I lament it 
not less, sir,” replied he, “ but it is constitutional, 
and I am much mistaken if your Majesty will not 
become as large as myself before you attain to my 
age.” “ It arises from your not using sufficient 
exercise,” answered the King. “ I use, neverthe- 

1 John, fourth Earl, born in 1718. He was the personal enemy of 
Admiral Keppel and the supporter of Palliser. He died in 1792.—D. 

2 The favourite son of Queen Caroline, consort of George II., and 
the so-called “ hero of Culloden.”—D. 
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less," said the Duke, “ constant and severe exercise 
of every kind. But there is another effort requisite 
in order to repress this tendency which is much 
more difficult to practise, and without which no 
exercise, however violent, will suffice. I mean great 
renunciation and temperance. Nothing else can pre¬ 
vent your Majesty from growing to my size.” The 
King made little reply, but the Duke’s words sunk 
deep and produced a lasting impression on his mind. 
From that day he formed the resolution, as he assured 
Lord Mansfield, of checking his constitutional inclina¬ 
tion to corpulency by unremitting restraint upon his 
appetite, a determination which he carried into com¬ 
plete effect in defiance of every temptation. 

Perhaps no sovereign of whom history, ancient 
or modern, makes mention in any age of the earth 
has exceeded him in the practice of this virtue. It 
is a fact that during many years of his life, after 
coming up from Kew or from Windsor, often on 
horseback and sometimes in heavy rain, to the 
Queen’s house, he has gone in a sedan-chair to 
St. James’s, dressed himself, held a levee, passed 
through all the forms of that long and tedious cere¬ 
mony, for such it was in the way that he performed 
it, without leaving any individual in the circle un¬ 
noticed, and has afterwards assisted at a Privy 
Council, or given audience to his Cabinet Ministers 
and others, till five, and even sometimes till six o’clock. 
After so much fatigue of body and of mind, the only 
refreshment or sustenance that he usually took con¬ 
sisted of a few slices of bread and butter and a dish 
of tea, which he sometimes swallowed as he walked 
up and down, previous to getting into his carriage in 
order to return into the country. His understand¬ 
ing, solid and sedate, qualified him admirably for 
business, though it was neither of a brilliant, lively, 
nor imposing description. But his manner did 
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injustice to the endowments of his intellect, and, 
unfortunately, it was in public that these minute 
personal defects or imperfections became most con¬ 
spicuous. Dr. Johnson, indeed, thought otherwise 
on the subject; for, after the conversation with which 
his Majesty was pleased to honour that great literary 
character in the library of the Queen’s house in 
February 1767, he passed the highest encomiums 
on the elegant manners of the sovereign. Boswell, 
in Johnson’s Life, speaking of this circumstance, 
adds, “He said to Mr. Barnard, the librarian, ‘ Sir, 
they may talk of the King as they will, but he is the 
finest gentleman I have ever seen.’ And he after¬ 
wards observed to Mr. Langton, ‘ Sir, his manners 
are those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose 
Louis XIV. or Charles II.’” 

Independent of the effect necessarily produced on 
Johnson’s mind by so unexpected and flattering a 
mark of royal condescension, which may well be 
imagined to have operated most favourably on the 
opinions of the moralist, he was perhaps of all men 
the least capable of estimating personal elegance of 
deportment. His vast intellectual powers lay in 
another line of discrimination. Had Johnson been 
now living, he might indeed witness the finest model 
of grace, dignity, ease, and affability which the world 
has ever beheld united in the same person. In him 
are really blended the majesty of Louis XIV. with 
the amenity of Charles II. 1 But George III. was 
altogether destitute of these ornamental and adven¬ 
titious endowments. 2 The oscillations of his body, 
the precipitation of his questions, none of which, it 

1 George, Prince Regent, afterwards George IV.—Ed. 

2 Adams, the American envoy, however, expressed a different 
opinion. He said, “The King is, I really think, the most accom¬ 
plished courtier in his dominions. With all the affability of Charles 
II. he has ail the domestic virtues and regularity of Charles I.”— 
Works of John Adams , vol. viii. p. 358 .—Ed. 
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was said, would wait for an answer, and the hurry 
of his articulation afforded, on the contrary, to little 
minds or to malicious observers, who only saw him 
at the drawing-room (or, as the Duchess of Chandos 
called it, the drawling room), occasion for calling in 
question the soundness of his judgment and the 
strength of his faculties. None of his Ministers, 
however, and Mr. Fox, if possible, less than any 
other, entertained such an opinion. His whole reign 
forms, indeed, the best answer to the imputation. 
That he committed many errors, nourished many 
prejudices, formed many erroneous estimates, and 
frequently adhered too pertinaciously to his deter¬ 
minations, where he conceived, perhaps falsely, that 
they were founded in reason or in justice—all these 
allegations may be admitted. Nor can the injurious 
effects to himself and to his people, necessarily flow¬ 
ing in various instances from such defects of charac¬ 
ter and of administration, be altogether denied. But 
these infirmities, from which no man is exempt, can¬ 
not impugn his right to the affectionate veneration 
of posterity for the inflexible uprightness of his public 
conduct; and as little can they deprive him of the 
suffrages of the wise and good of every age, who 
will bear testimony to the expansion of his mind 
and the invariable rectitude of his intentions. 

It would indeed be difficult for history to pro¬ 
duce an instance of any prince who has united and 
displayed on the throne during near half a century so 
many personal and private virtues. In the flower of 
youth, unmarried, endowed with a vigorous consti¬ 
tution, and surrounded with temptations to pleasure 
or indulgence of every kind when he succeeded to 
the crown, he never yielded to these seductions. 
Not less affectionately attached to the Queen than 
Charles I. was to his consort Henrietta Maria, he 
remained, nevertheless, altogether exempt from the 
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uxoriousness which characterised his unfortunate 
predecessor, and which operated so fatally in the 
course of his reign. 

Wilkes, in the papers of the “ North Briton,” and 
“ J unius,” always affected, by drawing comparisons 
between the two kings, to demonstrate the moral 
resemblance that existed between them ; but the 
pretended similarity was only external, in matters 
of mere deportment, not of solid character. It must 
be apparent to every impartial person who studies 
their respective reigns and lines of political action 
how superior was George III. to Charles on the 
three great points that constitute the essential differ¬ 
ences between men. The first of these qualities was 
firmness of mind. To his weakness, not even to 
give it a more severe epithet, in abandoning Lord 
Strafford to the rage of his enemies, we may trace 
all the misfortunes that accompanied Charles from 
that time down to the close of life, misfortunes 
aggravated by the reproaches of his own conscience 
for delivering up his Minister a victim to popular 
violence. His present Majesty neither deserted 
Lord Bute when most unpopular, in 1763, nor the 
Duke of Grafton amidst the tumults of March 
1769, nor Lord North in the more awful riots of 
June 1780. As little did he turn his back on 
Lord George Germain after the defeats of Sara¬ 
toga or of Yorktown, amidst the disasters of the 
American war. Far from recurring for support to 
his Ministers, he constantly extended it to them, 
and never shrunk from personal risk, responsibility, 
or odium. His conduct on the memorable 7th of 
June 1780, both at the council table and during 
the course of that calamitous night which followed, 
will best exemplify the assertion. Charles, though 
personally brave in the field, and perfectly composed 
on the scaffold, was deficient in political courage, 
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steadiness of temper, and tenacity of determination. 
These qualities formed the distinguishing character¬ 
istics of George III., who seems, when assailed by 
misfortunes, to have taken as his motto the senti¬ 
ment of the Roman poet— 

“Tu ne cede malis; sed contra, audentior ito.’' 

Nor does the balance incline less in his favour 
when compared with his predecessor of the Stuart 
line in the article of judgment. If any act of his 
present Majesty’s reign or government may seem to 
bear an analogy to the intemperate, vindictive, and 
pernicious attempt of Charles to seize on the five 
members of the House of Commons, it was the order 
issued by a general warrant 1 to take Wilkes into 
custody. Nor shall I undertake the defence of that 
proceeding, which I have always considered as the 
least justifiable measure in every sense embraced 
since the King’s accession to the throne. But when 
he authorised it in April 1763, he had not completed 
his twenty-fifth year. Charles I. was above forty 
at the time of his committing the rash act in ques¬ 
tion. That George III., if he had ever been re¬ 
duced to take up arms against his subjects, might, 
from the partialities of parental affection, have com¬ 
mitted an error similar to that of Charles when 
he intrusted the command of his forces to Prince 
Rupert, I will even admit to be probable, reasoning 
from the internal evidence afforded by the cam¬ 
paigns of 1793, . 1794, and 1799. But no man who 
has followed the whole chain of events from 1760 
down to 1810 can hesitate in pronouncing that under 
circumstances the most appalling to the human mind, 

1 A general warrant empowered those intrusted with its execution to 
seize not only any person or number of persons, but also their respective 
papers, without any specification of the names of the accused or of the 
crimes with which they were charged. These warrants were declared 
to be illegal by Lord Chief Justice Pratt, 6th December 1763 .—Ed, 
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demanding equal fortitude and intellectual resources, 
he has displayed a degree of ability that we would 
vainly seek in the Stuart king’s unfortunate adminis¬ 
tration, terminated by the scaffold. 

It is, however, in moral principle and good faith 
that the superiority of the one sovereign over the 
other becomes most irresistible, and forces the com- 
pletest conviction. “ Charles I.,” says Junius, “ lived 
and died a hypocrite.” However severe we may 
esteem this sentence, we cannot contest that his insin¬ 
cerity formed a prominent feature of his character, 
and eminently conduced to his destruction. It was 
proved by a variety of facts, and it unquestionably 
deterred Cromwell, as well as others of the republican 
leaders, from exhibiting or anticipating the conduct of 
Monk. Unable to trust his most solemn assurances, 
they found no security for themselves except in bring¬ 
ing him to the block. But George III. exhibited a 
model of unshaken fidelity to his engagements, even 
those most repugnant to his own feelings and most 
contrary to his own judgment. I could adduce 
many proofs of the fact. How magnanimous was his 
reception and treatment of Adams in 1783—a man 
personally obnoxious—when presented to him at his 
levde as envoy from the American States! In terms 
the most conciliating, yet nobly frank, he avowed to 
that Minister with what reluctance he had consented 
to the separation of the Transatlantic British colonies 
from his dominion; “ but,” added he, “ their inde¬ 
pendence being now consummated, I shall be the 
last man in my kingdom to encourage its violation.” 1 

1 John Adams, the first envoy from the United States, was presented 
to George III. at St. James’s Palace on 1st of June 1785, and he has 
left us his own account of the interview. The last words of the King’s 
speech were these : “ I was the last to consent to the separation, but 
the separation having been made and having become inevitable, I 
have always said, as I say now, that I would be the first to meet the 
friendship of the United States as an independent power” (Works of 
J. Adams, vol. viii. p. 257).— Ed. 
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He acted in a similar manner when the preli¬ 
minaries of peace were signed in 1801 with France. 
No measure of state in the power of Ministers to 
adopt could have been, under the existing circum¬ 
stances, less consonant to his ideas of safety, policy, 
and wisdom—a fact of which the Cabinet was so 
perfectly aware, that Lord Hawkesbury 1 affixed his 
signature to the articles, not only without the King’s 
consent or approbation, but without his knowledge. 
It took place, as is well known, on the ist of 
October, just as he was about to return from Wey¬ 
mouth to Windsor. The Cabinet instantly sent off 
a messenger with the intelligence, who met the King 
at Andover, and the packet was brought to him as 
he stood in the drawing-room of the inn, engaged 
in conversation with the late Earl of Cardigan 2 and 
two other noblemen, the Earl of Chesterfield 3 and 
Lord Walsingham. 4 His Majesty, not expecting to 
receive any news of importance, ordered them not 

1 The writer in the “Quarterly Review,” xiii. 210, misstates this 
passage, and then says, “This is neither more nor less than a down¬ 
right falsehood.”—E d. In May 1802, Lord Malmesbury writes : 
“Addington and Lord Hawkesbury dread alliances, think commer¬ 
cial treaties useless, and seem to have filled their minds on foreign 
connections with the silliest and most dangerous ideas.”—D. Lord 
Hawkesbury was afterwards second Lord Liverpool.—E d. 

2 James, fifth Earl of Cardigan, born 1725. He succeeded his 
brother George, Duke of Montague, in the Earldom of Cardigan, A.D. 
37550. He died in 1811, and was succeeded by his nephew.—D. 

* Philip Stanhope, “the Sturdy/* He was the godson, distant 
relation, and successor of the “great” Earl of Chesterfield, who 
died childless in 1773. The latter declared in his will that if his 
successor should keep racehorses or hounds, resort to Newmarket 
Races, or lose ^500 in one day by gambling, he should forfeit £$000 
to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. He despised the latter for 
the hard bargain they drove with him when he wanted land on which 
to build Chesterfield House, and he named them in his will, he said, 
because if the penalty should be incurred, they would not be slow in 
claiming it. Philip “the Sturdy,” fifth Earl, died in 1815.—D. 

4 Thomas, second Lord Walsingham, born 1748, was the son of 
William De Grey, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and first Lord 
Walsingham. Thomas succeeded to the title in 1781. During twenty 
years he was Chairman of the Committees of the House of Lords. 
He died in 1818.—D. 
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to leave the apartment, as they were preparing to 
do, in order that he might have time to peruse 
the dispatch. But, on inspecting its contents, he 
betrayed so much surprise, both in his looks and 
gesture, that they were again about to retire. The 
King then addressed them, and holding the letter 
open in his hand, “ I have received surprising news,” 
said he, “ but it is no secret. Preliminaries of peace 
are signed with France. I knew nothing of it what¬ 
ever ; but, since it is made, I sincerely wish it may 
prove a lasting peace.” 

Louis XII., King of France, surnamed in history 
“ the father of his people,” is said to have observed, 
that “ if good faith were banished from among men, 
it should be found in the bosoms of princes.” This 
sublime maxim or sentiment seems to have been 
inherent in the intellectual formation of George III. 
His coronation oath was ever present to his mind, 
and he dreaded the slightest infraction of that solemn 
compact made with his people, to which the Deity 
had been invoked as a party, far more than the loss 
of his crown or life. When Mr. Pitt, sustained by 
four of the Cabinet Ministers, made the experiment 
of forcing him to violate it onihe 29th of January 
1801, relative to the question of “Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation in Ireland,” they unquestionably did not 
expect nor intend to go out of office, though they 
sent in their respective resignations. 1 But having 
compelled the King no less than four times in the 
course of a few years to give way on points where 
the majority of his Cabinet differed from him, they 
erroneously assumed that he would act in the same 
manner where his conscience was concerned. Sus- 

1 “This assertion we have reason to know is untrue. That Mr. 
Pitt’s resignation was on his part a deliberate measure, and distinctly 
stated in a letter from himself to the King as a determined one, is 
known to all the partakers of his counsels at that time, almost every 
one of whom is still livin Quarterly Review , xiii. 210 .—Ed. 

VOL. I. T 
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tained, however, by his principles, he did not hesi¬ 
tate a moment in accepting their resignation, though 
he accompanied the acceptance with the most flat¬ 
tering testimonies under his hand of esteem and 
personal attachment. 1 Uninstructed by such a 
warning, Lord Grenville, 2 who had been one of the 
five Cabinet members alluded to above, aided by 
Lord Grey, repeated the attempt six years later, 
after Fox’s decease, with similar success. Charles 
I. did not manifest the same religious respect for 
the sanctity of his oaths and engagements. If his 
enemies in Parliament and in the field could have 
reposed the unlimited confidence in him which 
George III. challenged from his opponents, that 
unhappy prince might have died in his bed at 
Whitehall. 

I will subjoin only one anecdote more on a 
point so interesting, which vitally characterises the 
present King. Towards the end of the month of 
January 1805, at a time when he was much occupied 
in preparations for the installation of the Knights 
of the Garter, destined to take place on the ap¬ 
proaching 23d of April, and while conversing on 
the subject with some persons of high rank at 
Windsor, one of them, the late Earl of Chester¬ 
field, 3 a nobleman much distinguished by his favour, 
said, “ Sir, are not the new knights, now meant to 
be installed, obliged to take the sacrament before 
the ceremony?” Nothing could probably have 
been farther from his idea or intention than to 
have asked the question in a manner capable of 
implying any levity or irreverence. Nevertheless, 
his Majesty instantly changed countenance, and 
assuming a severe look, after a moment or two of 

1 The Addington Ministry succeeded, and held office from 1801 to 
1804.—D. 

2 Head of “ All the Talents ” Administration,—D. 

3 The fifth Earl. See ante . 1 
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pause, “No,” replied he, “that religious institution 
is not to be mixed with our profane ceremonies. 
Even at the time of my coronation, I was very 
unwilling to take the sacrament But when they 
told me that it was indispensable, and that I must 
receive it, before I approached the communion 
table I took off the bauble from my head. The 
sacrament, my Lord, is not to be profaned by our 
Gothic institutions.” 1 The severity of the King’s 
manner while he pronounced these words impressed 
all present, and suspended for a short time the 
conversation. Never was any prince more reli¬ 
giously tenacious of his engagements or promises. 
Even the temporary privation of his intellect did 
not affect his regard to the assurances that he had 
given previous to such alienation of mind, nor, 
which is still more wonderful, obliterate them from 
his recollection. I know that on his recovery from 
the severest visitations under which he has laboured, 
he has said to his Minister in the first moments of 
his convalescence, “ Previous to my attack of ill¬ 
ness I made such and such promises; they must be 
effectuated.” How strong a moral principle must 
have animated such a prince! 

The education of George III. had not by any 
means been conducted or superintended with as 
much care as his birth and the great prospects to 
which he was heir should unquestionably have 
claimed from his predecessor. He was only be¬ 
tween twelve and thirteen years of age when he 
lost his father, and the late King did not extend 
any very enlightened or affectionate attention to 
that important national object. Even his mother, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, appears to have 
been deeply sensible to the inefficiency of the 

1 This argument of the King’s might just as well have been ad¬ 
vanced by him against the Test Acts.—E d. > 
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various preceptors successively employed about her 
son. Other charges, of a still more serious nature, 
were preferred against some of the individuals 
intrusted with the formation of his principles, or 
who had constant access to him, accusing them of 
endeavouring to imbue him with arbitrary notions, 
and of placing in his hands authors known to have 
inculcated tyrannical maxims of government. These 
accusations, destitute of proof, and denied in the 
most positive manner at the time when they were 
made, in 1752 or if53, by the Princess Dowager, 
rest on no solid foundations. If we wish to con¬ 
template a portrait of the young Prince of Wales at 
seventeen years of age, drawn by his own mother 
in August 1755, and communicated confidentially 
to a friend, we have it in Dodington’s “ Diary.” 
She said that “ he was shy and backward ; not a 
wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured and cheerful, 
with a serious cast upon the whole; that those about 
him knew him no more than if they had never seen 
him ; that he was not quick, but with those he 
was acquainted, applicable and intelligent. His 
education had given her much pain. His book¬ 
learning she was no judge of, though she supposed 
it small or useless; but she hoped he might have 
been instructed in the general understanding of 
things.” It is impossible to doubt the accuracy and 
fidelity of this picture, however coarse may be the 
colours. Many features of it continued indelible 
throughout his whole reign. 

In modern history George III. was tolerably well 
instructed, particularly in the annals of England 
and of France, as well as of Germany; but in 
classical knowledge and all the compositions of 
antiquity, either Grecian or Roman, historical as 
well as poetic, he was little conversant. So slight 
or imperfect was his acquaintance with Latin, that 
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at forty it may be doubted if he could have con¬ 
strued a page of Cicero or of Ovid. He never 
delighted indeed in those elegant branches of study, 
nor ever passed much of his time in sedentary occu¬ 
pations calculated to improve his mind after his 
accession to the crown. A newspaper, which he 
commonly took up after dinner, and over which, 
however interesting its contents might be, he usually 
fell asleep in less than half an hour, constituted the 
ordinary extent of his application. Nor ought we 
to wonder at this circumstance if we consider how 
numerous were his avocations, and how little leisure 
the necessary perusal of public papers, dispatches, 
and letters, could have left him for literary research. 
If, however, he did not possess a very cultivated 
understanding, he might nevertheless be justly con¬ 
sidered as not deficient in accomplishments befitting 
his high station. He conversed with almost equal 
fluency, as all those persons who frequented the levee 
or the drawing-room could attest, in the English, 
French, and German languages; nor was he igno¬ 
rant of Italian. He wrote with brevity, perspicuity, 
and facility. I have had opportunities to see or 
hear various of his confidential notes, addressed, 
during the period of the American war, to a noble¬ 
man high in office, some of which were written 
under very delicate circumstances. In all of them 
good sense, firmness, principle, consistency, and 
self-possession were strongly marked through every 
line. In mechanics of all kinds he delighted and 
indulged himself, a relaxation which seems some¬ 
what unjustly to have excited much animadversion 
and still more ridicule. But it cannot be denied 
that during this period of his reign, and down to a 
later stage of it, the English people—for I will not 
say the Scotch—viewed all the failings of their 
sovereign with a microscopic eye, while they did 
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injustice to his numerous excellences. They, how¬ 
ever, made him full amends since 1783 for their 
preceding severity. 

For painting and architecture he showed a taste 
the more admired as his two immediate predeces¬ 
sors on the throne, altogether destitute of such a 
quality, extended neither favour nor protection to 
polite letters. Since Charles I. no prince had ex¬ 
pended such sums in the purchase of productions of 
art, or so liberally patronised artists of every kind. 
Music always constituted one of his favourite re¬ 
creations ; and, with the predilection natural to a 
German, he manifested great partiality for the com¬ 
positions of Handel. Towards this time of his life 
he began likewise to take a pleasure in hunting, for 
which diversion he had not betrayed in his youth so 
much inclination. But another occupation or pas¬ 
sion, which, from its beneficial tendency and results, 
as well as from the tranquil enjoyments annexed to 
it, might seem peculiarly analogous to his charac¬ 
ter and disposition, employed much of his thoughts 
and no considerable portion of his leisure. I mean 
farming and agricultural pursuits. He may be said 
to have shown the way and to have set the example 
which has been since imitated by the late Duke 
of Bedford, Mr. Coke, Lord Somerville, Sir John 
Sinclair, and so many other distinguished persons. 
Even this inclination, however productive of public 
benefit and laudable in all its results, yet exposed 
him to satirical reflections, which malignity or party 
spirit embodied in the form of caricatures. 1 

Satisfied with the legitimate power intrusted to 
him by the British constitution, and deeply impressed 

1 The caricatures of the King and Queen were numerous, and the 
former frequently appeared as “ Farmer George.” A caricature was 
published on the 21st November 1791 representing George III. and 
Queen Charlotte in the character of careful farmers “ going to market.” 
—Ed. 
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with the sanctity as well as inviolability of the oath 
administered to him at his coronation, George III. 
did not desire to pass the limits of his rightful pre¬ 
rogative. “ The King,” said Lord North frequently, 
“ would live on bread and water to preserve the con¬ 
stitution of this country. He would sacrifice his life 
to maintain it inviolate.” I know that such was his 
opinion of his sovereign, and Lord North could not 
err in forming a judgment on the point. But equally 
tenacious of his just pretensions and firm in resist¬ 
ing popular violence or innovation, he never receded 
from any point or abandoned any measure under the 
impulse of personal apprehension. His courage was 
calm, temperate, and steady. It was constitutional 
and hereditary, but it was always sustained by con¬ 
viction, sense of public duty, and religion. These 
sentiments inspired, accompanied, and upheld him 
in the most distressing moments of his reign. He 
had not, indeed, like George I., commanded armies 
and made campaigns in Hungary or on the Rhine, 
nor had he proved his valour in the field like 
George II., who fought at Oudenarde in his youth 
and at Dettingen in his age; but he possessed no 
less bravery than his ancestors, while he joined to 
personal steadiness a quality still more rare—political 
resolution. After the attempt made to assassinate 
him in 1787 by Margaret Nicholson, 1 an attempt 
which, though made by a maniac, yet only failed 
from the knife being worn so thin about the middle 
of the blade that it bent with the resistance of the 
King’s waistcoat instead of entering his body, as it 
would otherwise have done, he immediately held 
his levee with the most perfect composure. No 
person who was present on that day at St. James’s 

1 This attempt was made by Margaret Nicholson on the 2d August 
1786, as the King was alighting from his carriage at the garden en¬ 
trance to St. James’s Palace.—E d. 
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could have supposed that he had just escaped from 
so imminent a danger. 1 

On the 29th of October 1795, when the pebble 
was thrown or discharged into the state coach in 
which he was proceeding to Westminster to open 
the session of Parliament, 2 while surrounded by a 
most ferocious mob, who manifested a truly Jacobi¬ 
nical spirit, he exhibited a calmness and self-posses¬ 
sion prepared for every event. Few of his subjects 
would have shown the presence of mind and atten¬ 
tion to everything except himself which pervaded 
his whole conduct on the evening of the 15th of 
May 1800, at the time that Hadfield discharged a 
pistol over his head in the theatre loaded with two 
slugs. 3 His whole anxiety was directed towards 
the Queen, who, not having entered the box, might, 
he apprehended, on hearing of the event, be over- 

1 As the King continued in town after the levee to preside at a 
meeting of the Privy Council, M. del Campo, the Spanish Minister, 
posted to Windsor, and taking advantage of his position to demand an 
audience with the Queen, kept her engaged in conversation until the 
King himself arrived to give his own account of the danger he had 
escaped. (Dutens’ “ Memoirs of a Traveller now in Retirement,” vol. 
iv. p. 223, quoted in Jesse’s “George III.” vol. ii. p. 533 .)—Ed. 

3 As the royal coach entered the space between New and Old Palace 
Yards, a small ball, either of lead or marble, passed through the glass 
window on the side where the King was seated, and passed through 
the opposite window, which happened to be open. The conduct of 
the mob was even worse on the return to St. James’s. The glasses 
of the carriage \vere all broken, and several of the stones thrown at 
the carriage hit the King himself. (See Jesse’s “ George III.,” vol. iii. 
pp. 213-215 .)—Ed. 

3 At Drury Lane Theatre. On the King coming forward to the 
front of the box to bow to the audience, a madman named James 
Hadfield discharged a horse-pistol at him. The audience were most 
excited, and demanded the National Anthem three times. On the 
second occasion Kelly sang the following stanza, composed by Sheri¬ 
dan on the spur of the moment:— 

“ From every latent foe, 

From the assassin’s blow, . 

God save the King ! 

O’er him Thine arm extend, 

For Britain’s sake defend 
Our father, prince, and friend. 

God save the King ! ”—Ed. 
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come by her surprise or emotions. The dramatic 
piece 1 which was about to be represented com¬ 
menced in a short space of time afterwards, pre¬ 
cisely as if no accident had interrupted its perform¬ 
ance ; and so little were his nerves shaken or his 
internal tranquillity disturbed by it, that he took his 
accustomed doze of three or four minutes between 
the conclusion of the play and the commencement 
of the farce, 2 precisely as he would have done on 
any other night. 3 This circumstance, which so 
strongly indicated his serenity, did not escape the 
notice of his attendants, as I know from more than 
one of those noblemen or gentlemen who accom¬ 
panied him on that evening to the theatre. 

He received during the course of his reign in¬ 
numerable anonymous letters threatening his life, 
all which he treated with uniform indifference. A 
nobleman who, I lament, is now no more, and who 
during many years was frequently about his person, 
as well as much in his confidence, the late Earl of 
Sandwich, assured me that he had seen several of 
them, which his Majesty showed him, particularly 
when at Weymouth. While residing there during 
successive seasons, he was warned, in the ambiguous 
manner already mentioned, not to ride out on parti¬ 
cular days, on certain roads, if he valued his safety ; 
but the King never failed to mount his horse and 
to take the very road indicated in the letter. Speak¬ 
ing on the subject to that nobleman he said, “ I very 
well know that any man who chooses to sacrifice his 
own life may, whenever he pleases, take away mine, 
riding out, as I do continually, with a single equerry 

1 Colley Cibber’s comedy “ She would and she would not.”—E d. 

2 The “ Humourist,” by James Cobb.—E d. 

3 A contemporary commenting on this passage wrote as follows ;— 
u I have been often at the theatre when the family was present. On 
these occasions his Majesty always stood some time between the play 
and afterpiece, much engaged in observing the audience through his 
opera-glass.”—E d. 
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and a footman. I only hope that whoever mayattempt 
it will not do it in a barbarous or brutal manner.” 
When we reflect on his conduct under these circum¬ 
stances, as well as during the tumults of March 1769 1 
and the riots of June 1780, and if we contrast it with 
the weak or pusillanimous deportment of Louis 
XVI. in July 1789, when the French monarchy was 
virtually overturned; in October of the same year, 
at the time of his being carried prisoner from Ver¬ 
sailles to Paris; or on the 10th of August 1792, 
when he abandoned the Tuilleries to seek refuge in 
the National Assembly,—we shall perceive the lead¬ 
ing cause of the preservation of England and of the 
destruction of France. To George III., considered 
in his kingly capacity, might well be applied the 
assertion— 

-“’Tis the last keystone 

That makes the arch.” 

He seemed as if raised up by Providence, in its 
bounty to mankind, like an impregnable mound to 
arrest the fury of revolution and Jacobinism. How 
can we wonder that such a prince should prefer Pitt, 
notwithstanding the inflexibilities of his character 
and the intractability of his natural disposition, for 
first Minister, rather than Fox, who was successively 
the eulogist of Washington, of Laurens, of La Fay¬ 
ette, of Condorcet, and all the saints or martyrs of 
French and American insurrection ! 

That George III. did not display those great 
energies of mind, those arts of condescending popu¬ 
larity, and that assemblage of extraordinary endow¬ 
ments which met in Elizabeth, and which rendered 
her at once the terror of Europe and the idol of her 

1 On the 22d March 1769 a cavalcade of merchants and tradesmen 
of the city of London, who were on their way to St. James’s to present 
a loyal address, were stopped and pelted by a desperate mob. On the 
evening of the same day an Extraordinary Gazette was published with 
a proclamation for suppressing riots, tumults, &c.— Ed. 
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own subjects, must be admitted. That he could not, 
like Charles II., balance the errors or the vices of 
his Government by the seduction of his manners, 
and induce his people, like that prince, to love his 
person though they condemned his conduct, we 
shall as readily confess. That he had not the ad¬ 
vantage of being brought up amidst privations and 
mortifications of every kind like William III., nor 
was, like William, compelled, at his first entrance 
on public life, to extricate his country by arms from 
a powerful foreign invader; that he did not nourish 
the profound ambition or develop the deep policy 
and active military spirit df that illustrious sovereign 
cannot be disputed. But if he was less distinguished 
by talents than William, he exhibited greater vir¬ 
tues. He resembled, indeed, in the leading features 
of his character, more the two Antonines than Trajan 
or Augustus, and excited greater respect‘than he 
awakened admiration. But ages may probably 
elapse before we shall again behold on the throne a 
prince more qualified, on the whole, to dispense 
happiness, and more justly an object of universal 
affection blended with esteem. 

“ Quo nihil majus meliusve terris, 

Fata donavere bonique Divi, 

Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priscum.” 

If we compare him, as it is natural to do, either 
in his public capacity or in his private conduct, 
with his two immediate predecessors, who may 
nevertheless justly be considered, on a fair review 
of their characters, as amiable and respectable 
sovereigns, the comparison is highly flattering to 
George III. He possessed indeed some advan¬ 
tages not enjoyed by either of those princes. His 
birth, which took place in this island, and that com¬ 
plete assimilation with the people of England which 
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can only result from the joint effect of habits, lan¬ 
guage, and education, gave him a superiority over 
them and placed him upon higher ground. The 
two preceding kings were foreigners, who acceded 
or were called to the throne at an advanced period 
of life. George I. had attained his fifty-third, and 
George II. his forty-fourth year at their respective 
accessions. They naturally and necessarily con¬ 
sidered Hanover as their native country, though 
fortune had transported them to another soil. Even 
their policy, their treaties, their wars, and all their 
measures were warped by foreign predilections, to 
which they too often sacrified the interests of Great 
Britain. From these prejudices the King, who had 
never visited his electoral dominions, nor knew 
Germany except by description, was exempt in a 
considerable degree. Less impetuous and irascible 
than his grandfather, he possessed likewise a more 
capacious mind, more command of temper, and better 
talents for government than George II. In moder¬ 
ation, judgment, and vigor of intellect he at least 
equalled George I., while in every other quality of 
the heart or of the understanding he exceeded that 
monarch. In his private life, as a husband, a father, 
and a man, he was superior to either. The conduct 
of George I. in these relations will not indeed bear 
a severe inspection. His treatment of the unfor¬ 
tunate Sophia of Zell, his wife, whom he immured 
during the greater part of her life in a solitary 
Hanoverian castle, cannot be easily reconciled to 
the feelings of justice, or even of humanity. As 
little did he consult decorum or public opinion and 
morals in bringing over with him from Hanover to 
this country his two German mistresses, Sophia, 
Baroness Kilmanseck, and Melesina, Princess of 
Eberstein, whom he respectively created, the one 
Countess of Darlington, and the other Duchess of 
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Kendal. We may see in Walpole’s “ Reminiscences ” 
how openly they were received in that character. 
Charles II. could not have observed less secrecy 
with respect to Lady Castlemaine or the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, nor have manifested less scruple 
about raising them to the dignity of the British 
peerage. Even at sixty-seven years of age, George 
I., it appears, was about to have formed a new con¬ 
nection of the same nature with Miss Brett, 1 when 
he was carried off by an apoplectic stroke. 

His son and successor displayed indeed the utmost 
affection for his Queen, with whom he not only lived 
on terms of conjugal union, but whose loss he de¬ 
plored with tears, and cherished the warmest respect 
for her memory. Yet he did not on that account 
restrain his inclinations for other women. Mrs. 
Howard, 2 who became afterwards Countess of 
Suffolk, and Madame de Walmoden, better known 
as Countess of Yarmouth, 3 the one previous and 
the other subsequent to Queen Caroline’s decease, 
were both avowedly distinguished by the strongest 
marks of his predilection. The latter is accused by 
popular report of having made on more than one 
occasion a most unjustifiable use, or rather abuse, 
of her interest with the King. Even peerages 

1 Anne Brett, eldest daughter by her second husband (Colonel 
Henry Brett) of the notorious Countess' of Macclesfield. She had 
apartments at St. James’s Palace, and was to have been made a 
Countess on the return of George I. from Hanover. In 1737 she 
married Sir William Leman, Bart., of Northall.—E d. 

2 Lady Suffolk died in July 1767 .—Ed. 

3 Amelia Sophia, wife of the Baron de Walmoden. She was mistress 
to the King before Queen Caroline’s death. Walpole writes : “After 
the death of the Queen, Lady Yarmouth came over, who had been the 
King’s mistress at Hanover during his later journeys, and with the 
Queen’s privity, for he always made her the confidante of his amours, 
which made Mrs. Selwyn once tell him he should be the last man 
with whom she would have an intrigue, for she knew he would tell the 
Queen. In his letters to the latter from Hanover he said, ‘You must 
love the Walmoden, for she loves me.’”— Reminiscences of the Courts 
of George /. and //., chap. vii.—E d. 
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were said to be sold and distributed for her pecu¬ 
niary benefit, a charge that has been revived from 
the Treasury Bench by a man high in office in our 
time. George III. exhibited a model of self-com¬ 
mand and of continence at twenty-two than which 
antiquity, Greek or Roman, can produce nothing 
more admirable in the persons of Alexander or of 
Scipio. It is well known that before his marriage he 
distinguished by his partiality Lady Sarah Lennox, 1 
then one of the most beautiful young women of 
high rank in the kingdom. Lord Holland, who 
had espoused her eldest sister, was supposed from 
obvious motives of interested ambition to lend 
every facility in his power to the young King’s 
meeting Lady Sarah, as he passed near Holland 
House frequently during his morning excursions on 
horseback. In the hay season of the year 1761, 
she might often be seen in the fields bordering on 
the highroad near Kensington. Edward IV. or 
Henry VIII. in his situation, regardless of conse¬ 
quences, would have married her and placed her 
on the throne. Charles II., more licentious, would 
have endeavoured to seduce her; but the King, 
who, though he greatly admired her, neither desired 
to make her his wife nor his mistress, subdued his 
passion by the strength of his reason, his principles, 
and his sense of public duty. When we reflect 
on these circumstances, we may say with Horace, 
addressing ourselves to the British nation— 

“ Quando ullum inveniet parem ? ” 

After having thus faithfully portrayed, though 
in the seeming language of panegyric, the character 
of George 111 ., it is impossible, nevertheless, without 
violating truth, to deny that at this time, far from 

1 Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of Charles, second Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, married in 1762 to Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, and after¬ 
wards to the Hon. George Napier.—E d. 
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being popular, he was not even an object of general 
affection. We may justly question whether Charles 
II., though one of the most unprincipled, profligate, 
and licentious sovereigns who ever reigned in this 
country, destitute of morals, sunk in dissolute plea¬ 
sures, who tamely beheld his fleet burned by the 
Dutch in his own harbours, a pensioner of France, 
insensible to national glory, and regardless of the 
subjection of the Continent to Louis XIV., yet 
was ever so unpopular at any period of his reign. 1 
In order to explain this seeming paradox and to 
show how a prince who apparently from his many 
private virtues should have possessed the attach¬ 
ment of his subjects, was nevertheless considered by 
a very large proportion of them with contrary senti¬ 
ments, we must review the principal features of his 
Government. That retrospect will fully account for 
the circumstance, while it elucidates the events which 
followed the commencement of the year 1781. 

To the confined plan of education and sequestered 
life which the King led subsequent to the death of 
his father before his own accession to the crown 
may be justly traced and attributed, at least in part, 
many of the errors as well as the misfortunes that 
mark the portion of the British annals from 1760 
down to the close of the American war. During 
near ten years which elapsed between the demise of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, early in 1751, and the 
decease of George II., a period when the human 
mind is susceptible of such deep impressions, he 
remained in a state of almost absolute seclusion 
from his future people and from the world. Con¬ 
stantly resident at Leicester House or at Carlton 
House when he was in London; immured at Kew 

1 Charles was never unpopular, and when he died, the grief of his 
subjects was widespread. The most worthless of our monarchs was 
the most regretted.— Ed. 
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whenever he went to breathe the air of the country; 
perpetually under the eye of his mother and of Lord 
Bute, who acted in the closest unity of design, he 
saw comparatively few other persons, and those 
only chosen individuals of both sexes. They natu¬ 
rally obtained and long preserved a very firm ascen¬ 
dant over him. When he ascended the throne, 
though already arrived at manhood, his very person 
was hardly known, and his character was still less 
understood beyond a narrow circle. Precautions, it 
is well ascertained, were even adopted by the Prin¬ 
cess Dowager to preclude, as much as possible, 
access to him—precautions which, to the extent of 
her ability, were redoubled after he became king. 
It will scarcely be believed, but it is nevertheless 
true, that, in order to prevent his conversing with 
any persons or receiving any written intimations, 
anonymous or otherwise, between the drawing-room 
and the door of Carlton House, when he was return¬ 
ing from thence to St. James’s Palace, or to Buck¬ 
ingham House after his evening visits to his mother, 
she never failed to accompany him till he got into 
his sedan-chair. “Junius,” in May 1770, after in¬ 
vidiously comparing Edward II. and Richard II. 
(two of the weakest or most misguided princes who 
ever reigned in this country) with George III., 
adds, when summing up the leading features of his 
character, “ Secluded from the world, attached from 
his infancy to one set of persons and one set of 
ideas, he can neither open his heart to new connec¬ 
tions nor his mind to better information. A char¬ 
acter of this sort is the soil fittest to produce that 
obstinate bigotry in politics and religion which 
begins with meritorious sacrifice of the understand¬ 
ing, and finally conducts the monarch and the 
martyr to the block.” 

A prince who had been endowed by nature with 
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great energies of mind would, no doubt, have soon 
liberated himself from such fetters. Yet we may 
remember that Louis XIV., who, whatever faults 
he committed in the course of his long reign, must 
nevertheless always be considered as a sovereign 
of very superior intellectual endowments, remained 
under the tutelage of his mother and his Minister, 
of Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin, till even 
a later period of life than twenty-two. Nor did he 
then emancipate himself. It was death that, by 
carrying off the Cardinal, allowed the King to dis¬ 
play those qualities which have rendered so cele¬ 
brated his name and reign. A prince, on the other 
hand, of a gay, social, dissipated, or convivial dispo¬ 
sition would equally have burst through these impe¬ 
diments. But pleasure of every kind, in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the term, as meaning dissipation, 
presented scarcely any attractions for him even pre¬ 
vious to his marriage. Stories were indeed gene¬ 
rally circulated of his attachment to a young woman, 
a Quaker, 1 about this time of his life, just as scandal 
many years afterwards whispered that he distin¬ 
guished Lady Bridget Tollemache 2 by his particular 
attentions. The former report was probably well 
founded, and the latter assertion was unquestionably 
true, but those persons who have enjoyed most 

1 Her son by him is yet alive.—P. “The King was deeply ena¬ 
moured of Lady Sarah Lennox, who married Sir Charles Bunbury, 
and many, many years afterwards Mr. Napier. The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond never forgave Lord Bute hindering his sister from being queen. 
The Duke said Wilkes ought to be encouraged, if it were only be¬ 
cause he acted as a 4 thorn in the King’s side. 3 ”—P. 

Mr. Thoms has thoroughly investigated the whole story of Hannah 
Lightfoot, and clearly shown its inconsistencies. In fact, there is strong 
reason for doubting whether such a woman ever existed. Mr. Thoms’s 
book was published in 1867, and is entitled “ Hannah Lightfoot; Queen 
Caroline and the Chevalier D’Eon ; Dr. Wilmot’s Polish Princess” 
—Ed. 

2 Lady Bridget Henley, daughter of Robert, first Earl of Northing- 
ton, and wife of Captain the Hon. John Tollemache, R.N., third son of 
Lionel, third Earl of Dysart, K.T. She died 13th March 1796. 

VOL. I. U 
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opportunities for studying the King’s character will 
most incline to believe that in neither instance did 
he pass the limits of innocent gallantry or occasional 
familiarity. As little was he to be seduced by the 
gratifications of the table, of wine, or of festivity. 
To all these allurements he seemed disinclined from 
natural constitution, moral and physical. His bro¬ 
ther, Edward, Duke of York, plunged, on the con¬ 
trary, very early into every sort of excess ; but the 
example produced no effect on a prince modest, 
reserved, continent, capable of great self-command, 
and seeking alnjost all his amusements within a 
narrow.domestic circle. 

Before he succeeded to the crown, Lord Bute 
constituted, in fact, almost his only constant com¬ 
panion and confidant. To him alone the heir-ap¬ 
parent unbosomed his thoughts; with him the 
Prince rode, walked, read, and conversed. They 
were on horseback together upon the 25th of 
October 1760, not far from Kew, when the intelli¬ 
gence of George II.’s sudden death reached him, 
confirmed immediately afterwards by Mr. Pitt in 
person, who then presided at the head of his 
Majesty’s councils, or formed at least the soul of 
the Cabinet. 1 On receiving the information they 
returned to the palace, where the new King re¬ 
mained during the whole day and passed that night, 
not coming up to St. James’s till the ensuing morn¬ 
ing. Mr. Pitt having presented him a paper con¬ 
taining a few sentences which, he suggested, it 
might be proper for his Majesty to pronounce on 
meeting the privy council, the King, after thanking 
him, replied that he had already considered the 
subject of his intended address, to which he made a 
very important addition with his own hand, com- 

1 The Duke of Newcastle was the nominal head of the Ministry.— 
Ed. 
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mented on with acrimonious pleasantry' by Wilkes 
on account of its defective orthography. I mean 
the-memorable declaration of his pride in the name 
of “ Briton ,” or, as it was there written, “ Britain .” 
The Minister, who perceived that Lord Bute had 
anticipated him in the proposed address, made the 
unavoidable inference. 1 It was indeed sufficiently 
obvious that however his Administration might 
nominally continue for some time, yet his influence 
and authority were eclipsed or superseded. 

Lord Bute, though in his private character, if not 
irreproachable, in all respects, yet at least , decorous 
and correct, nor by any means, deficient in abilities, 
appears to have been,' nevertheless; a very unfit 
governor for such a prince. There exists even no 
doubt that George II. opposed and disapproved his 
appointment to that important office ; but the par¬ 
tiality and perseverance of the Princess Dowager 
prevailed over the old King’s repugnance. 1 The 
circumstance of Lord. Bute’s being a native of Scot¬ 
land exposed him necessarily to malevolent attacks 
of many kinds ; a fact at which we who live in the 
present century ought not to wonder when we 
reflect how few years then had elapsed since the 
rebellion of 1745. Wilkes and Churchill, the one 
in prose, the other in poetry, always levelled their 
keenest shafts against the mother and against the 
Minister of the young sovereign. His very virtues 
became matter of reproach, of ridicule, or of satire. 
“Junius,” some years later, improving upon these 
first attempts to degrade him in the estimation of 
his subjects, condensed all the powers of declama¬ 
tion in his memorable “ Letter to the King.” Yet 
the nation at large, candid and just, appreciated him 

1 " These circumstances are inaccurate, and it is positively untrue 
that the speech was previously written. It was drawn up by Mr. Pitt; 
one sentence alone the King added with his own hand, * Born a 
Briton/ &c.” —Quarterly Review , xiii. 210.—Ed. 
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fairly on his own merits. During the most gloomy 
periods of his reign, while they lamented or repro¬ 
bated the measures of his various Administrations, 
from Lord Bute down to Lord N orth inclusive, with 
little variation or exception, they admitted his per¬ 
sonal virtues to form no slender extenuation of his 
public errors or mistakes. His exemplary discharge 
of every private duty balanced in their estimate 
the misfortunes which his pertinacity, inflexibility, 
or injudicious selection of his confidential servants 
had entailed upon the country and upon the empire. 

It is well known that George II. and his son, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, during several years 
previous to the decease of the latter, lived on 
terms of complete alienation, or rather of hostility. 
Scarcely indeed were any measures observed, or 
was any veil drawn before their mutual recrimina¬ 
tions. The Prince expired suddenly in the begin¬ 
ning of 1751 at Leicester House, in the arms of 
Desnoyers, the celebrated dancing-master, who 
being near his bedside engaged in playing on the 
violin for his Royal Highness’s amusement, sup¬ 
ported him in his last moments. His end was ulti¬ 
mately caused by an internal abscess that had long 
been forming in consequence of a blow which he 
received in the side from a cricket-ball, 1 while he 
was engaged in playing at that game on the lawn at 
Cliefden House in Buckinghamshire, where he then 
principally resided. It did not take place, however, 
for several months subsequent to the accident. A 
collection of matter having been produced, which 
burst in his throat, the discharge instantly suffo¬ 
cated him. The King, his father, though he never 
went to visit him during the whole progress of his 
illness, sent, however, constantly to make inquiries, 

1 This should be a tennis ball. See Lord Orford’s account. “Annual 
Register,” 1822, p. 558 .—Ed. 
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and received accounts every two hours of his 
state and condition. But he was so far from de¬ 
spairing altogether of Frederick’s recovery, that, on 
the contrary, he considered such an event as highly 
probable down to the very evening on which his 
Royal Highness actually expired ; for I know 
that only a short time preceding, the King, being 
engaged in conversation with the Countess of Yar¬ 
mouth when the page entered announcing that the 
Prince was better, “There now,” said his Majesty, 
turning to her, “ I told you that he would not 
die.” On the evening of his decease, the 20th of 
March, George II. had repaired, according to his 
usual custom, to Lady Yarmouth’s apartments, 
situated on the ground floor in St. James’s Palace, 
where a party of persons of distinction of both 
sexes generally assembled for the purpose. His 
Majesty had just sat down to play, and was 
engaged at cards, when a page dispatched from 
Leicester House arrived, bringing information that 
the Prince was no more. He received the intelli¬ 
gence without testifying any violent emotion. Then 
rising, he crossed the room to Lady Yarmouth’s 
table, who was likewise occupied at play, and lean¬ 
ing over her chair, said to her in a low tone of voice 
in German, “ Fritz ist dode.” Freddy is dead. Hav¬ 
ing communicated it to her, he instantly withdrew. 
She followed him, the company broke up, and the 
news became public. These particulars were re¬ 
lated to me by the late Lord Sackville, who made 
one of Lady Yarmouth’s party, and heard the King 
announce to her his son’s decease. 

Frederick seems never to have enjoyed, from his 
early youth, a (distinguished place in the affection 
of his father, whose partiality was reserved for his 
youngest son, William, Duke of Cumberland. Dur¬ 
ing the last twelve years of Frederick’s life we know 
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that he passed much of his time in anticipations of 
his future sovereignty, and in forming Administra¬ 
tions, which, like his own reign, were destined never 
to be realised. Among the noblemen and gentle¬ 
men who occupied a high place in his favour or 
friendship were Charles, Duke of Queensberry, the 
patron of Gay, who died in 1778; Mr. Spencer, 
brother to the second Duke of Marlborough, and 
commonly called Jack Spencer ; Charles, Earl 
Middlesex, afterwards Duke of Dorset, and his 
brother, Lord John Sackville, together with Francis, 
Earl of Guildford. The personal resemblance that 
existed between Lord North (son of the last-men¬ 
tioned peer, who was subsequently First Minister) 
and Prince George was thought so striking as to 
excite much pleasantry on the part of Frederick him¬ 
self, who often jested on the subject with Lord Guild¬ 
ford, observing that the world would think one of 
their wives had played her husband false, though it 
might be doubtful which of them lay under the im¬ 
putation. Persons who may be disposed to refine 
upon the Prince’s observation will perhaps likewise 
be struck with other points of physical similarity 
between George III. and Lord North ; in particular, 
with the loss of sight, a privation common to both 
in the decline of life. 

Lady Archibald Hamilton formed during many 
years the object of Frederick's avowed and par¬ 
ticular attachment. 1 She resided in Pall-Mall, in 

1 She was mother to Archdeacon Hamilton, who lived his last years 
and died in the Circus here at Bath. He was very unhappy in his 
family, and when one observed accidentally on another friend’s ill for¬ 
tune—“ Has he three children ?” says poor Hamilton, “and are they 
like mine?” 

a What ! have his daughters brought him to this pass V'—Lear. 

His mother was the Delamira of the “Tatler.” His daughter is the 
Countess of Aldborough.—P. 

Another note by Mrs. Piozzi, written at another time, is as follows : 
—“ Mother of poor dear old Mr. Hamilton, who died here [Bath] in 
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the house afterwards occupied by the late Lord 
Sackville, very near to Carlton House, the Prince 
having allowed her to construct a drawing-room, 
the windows of which commanded over the gar¬ 
dens of that palace, and the house itself com¬ 
municated with them. Towards men of genius his 
Royal Highness always affected to extend his pro¬ 
tection. Glover, 1 the writer of “ Leonidas,” enjoyed 
his confidence, though we may justly doubt how 
much of it was given to him as a member of Parlia¬ 
ment, the friend of Pulteney and of Pitt; how much 
was extended to him in his poetic capacity. The 
Prince showed uncommon deference for Pope, whom 
he visited at Twickenham, 2 a circumstance to which 
that author alludes with natural pride when, after 
enumerating the great or illustrious persons who 
honoured him with their regard and friendship, he 
subjoins— 

“ And if yet higher the proud list should end, 

Still let me add, no follower, but a friend.” 

In force of character, steadiness, vigour of mind, 
and the qualities that fit men for government, even 
his friends considered the Prince to be deficient. 
Nor was economy to be numbered among the vir¬ 
tues that he displayed, he having, before his de¬ 
cease, contracted debts to a large amount, which 
were never discharged. Even through the medium 
of Dodington’s description, who was partial to Fre¬ 
derick’s character and memory, we cannot conceive 
any very elevated idea of him. His court seems 
to have been the centre of cabal, the very cave of 

the Circus a very few years ago. He was father to Lady Aldborough, 
yet living, and Jane Holman, lately dead. Prince Frederick was his 
godfather. I loved Jane Holman sincerely.” 

1 Richard Glover, born 1712, died 1785 .—Ed. 

2 It is, however, related that Pope fell asleep at table on one occa¬ 
sion when the Prince was discoursing of poetry.—E d. 
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yEolus, torn by contending candidates for the guid¬ 
ance of his future imaginary reign. The Earl of 
Egmont and Dodington 1 himself were avowedly 
at the head of two great hostile parties. In Novem¬ 
ber 1749 we find his Royal Highness in a secret 
conclave, held at Carlton House, making all the 
financial dispositions proper to be adopted on the 
demise of the King his father, and framing a new 
Civil List. At the close of these mock deliberations 
he binds the three assistants to abide by and support 
his plans, giving them his hand, and making them 
join hands with each other. The transaction, as 
narrated by Dodington, who was himself one of the 
party, reminds the reader of a similar convocation 
commemorated by Sallust, and is not unlike one of 
the scenes in “Venice Preserved.” 2 It was per¬ 
formed, however, after dinner, which may perhaps 
form its best apology. The diversions of the 
Prince’s court appear to us equally vulgar and 
puerile. Three times within thirteen months pre¬ 
ceding his decease Dodington accompanied him and 
the Princess of Wales to fortune-tellers, the last of 
which frolics took place scarcely nine weeks before 
his death. After one of these magical consulta¬ 
tions, apparently dictated by anxiety to penetrate 
his future destiny, but in answer to which in¬ 
quiries the fortune-teller might have replied with 
Umbricius— 

-“ Funus promittere patris 

Nec volo, nec possum; ” 

the party supped with Mrs. Cannon, the Princess’s 
midwife. What must have been the manners of the 
times when Frederick used to go disguised to Hock- 


1 George Bubb Dodington, created Lord Melcombe in 1761, and 
died in the following year.—E d. 

2 Otway’s play,—E d. 
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ley-in-the-Hole to witness bull-baiting? 1 Either 
Lord Middlesex or Lord John Sackville, father of 
the late Duke of Dorset, were commonly his com¬ 
panions on such expeditions. As far as we are 
authorised from these premises to form a conclusion, 
his premature death before he ascended the throne 
ought not to excite any great national regret, though 
Smollett has thought proper to represent it as a 
subject of universal lamentation. 

George II., who survived the Prince near ten 
years, died at last not less suddenly than his son, 
at the advanced age of seventy-seven, a period 
attained by no sovereign in modern history except 
Louis XIV. A rupture in some of the vessels or in 
the membrane of the heart carried him off in a few 
minutes. During his whole life, but particularly for 
a number of years before his decease, he had been 
subject to such constant palpitations about the 
region of the heart, especially after dinner, that he 
always took off his clothes and reposed himself for 
an hour in bed of an afternoon. In order to accom¬ 
modate himself to this habit or infirmity, Mr. Pitt, 
when, as Secretary of State, he was sometimes 
necessitated to transact business with the King 
during the time that he lay down, always knelt on 
a cushion by the bedside, a mark of respect which 
contributed to render him not a little acceptable to 
his Majesty. At his rising, George II. dressed 
himself completely a second time, and commonly 
passed the evening at cards with Lady Yarmouth 
in a select party. His sight had greatly failed him 
for some time preceding his decease. I have heard 
Mr. Fraser say, who was during many years Under 
Secretary of State, that in 1760, a few months be- 

1 Near Clerkenwell Green. Gay wrote— 

“ Both Hockley Hole and Marybone 
The combats of my dog have known.”—E d. 
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fore the King died, having presented a paper to 
him for his signature at Kensington (probably at a 
time when the Secretary of State was prevented by 
indisposition from performing that duty, or by some 
other indispensable cause which Fraser did not 
explain 1 ), George II. took the pen in his hand, and 
after, as he conceived, affixing his name to it, re¬ 
turned it to Fraser. But so defective was his vision 
that he had neither dipped his . pen in the ink, nor 
did he perceive that of course he had only drawn 
it over the paper without making any impression. 
Fraser, aware of the King’s blindness, yet unwill¬ 
ing to let his Majesty perceive that he discovered 
it, said, “ Sir, I have given you so bad a. pen that it 
will not write; allow me to present you a better 
pen for the purpose.” Then dipping it himself in 
the ink, he returned it to the King, who, without 
making any remark, instantly signed the paper. 

He was unquestionably an honest, 2 well-inten¬ 
tioned, and good prince ; of very moderate but not 
mean talents ; frugal in his expenses from natural 
character ; more inclined to avarice than any king 
of England since Henry VII.; irascible and hasty, 

1 “A duty which never by any chance could have devolved on Mr. 
Fraser or any other person in his situation ; and yet this Sir Nathaniel' 
vouches that he had from Mr. Fraser himself.”— Quarterly Review^ 
xiii. 210. 

Sir Nathaniel’s answer to this is:—“What! not in case of the 
Secretary of State’s illness or necessary absence or dismission, or 
under pressing circumstances, in order to expedite the despatch of 
public business? Do these reviewers know or recollect that on the 
18th of December 1783, this same Mr. Fraser and Mr. Nepean (now 
Sir Evan), as Under Secretaries of State, by command of his present 
Majesty, brought and delivered up into the King’s hand, not merely 
papers, but the seals of Lord North’s and Mr. Fox’s departments on 
their dismission from office? It is evident that the editors of the 
Quarterly Review have either got out of their depth or have hood¬ 
winked their own judgment and modulated their own opinions in 
submission to others.”— Answer to Calumnious Misrepresentations, 
1818, pp. 14, 15 .—Ed. 

2 Sir Nathaniel seems to have forgotten the story that George II. 
destroyed his father’s will—E d. 
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as well as capable of imbibing strong prejudices of 
many kinds, but not vindictive in his temper. Im¬ 
bued with a strong enmity to France and as warm 
a predilection for Germany, he never enjoyed such 
felicity as when at Herenhausen, surrounded with 
his Hanoverian courtiers and subjects. William 
III. in like manner seemed to taste much more 
happiness while hunting at Loo, amidst the sterile 
sands of Guelderland, than at Whitehall or at 
Hampton Court. At the battle of Dettingen, in 
1743, it is well known that George II.’s horse, 
which was unruly, ran away with him to a consider¬ 
able distance. General Cyrus Trapaud, then an 
ensign, by seizing the horse’s bridle, enabled his 
Majesty to dismount in safety. “Now that I am 
on my legs,” said he, “ I am sure I shall not run 
away.” Having inquired Trapaud’s name, the 
King always distinguished him afterwards in mili¬ 
tary promotions. 1 When incensed, either with his 
Ministers or with his attendants, he was sometimes 
not master of his actions, nor attentive to preserve 
his dignity. On these occasions his hat, it is 
asserted, even his wig, became frequently the ob¬ 
jects on which he expended his anger. 

Queen Caroline, by her address, her judicious 
compliances, and her activity of character, main¬ 
tained, down to the time of her decease in 1737, a 
great ascendant over him. She formed the chief 
conducting wire between the sovereign and his 
First Minister. It is a fact that Sir Robert Walpole 
and her Majesty managed matters with so much 
art as to keep up a secret understanding by watch¬ 
words, even in the drawing-room, when and where 
George II. was present. According to the King’s 
temper, frame of mind, or practicability on the 

1 He died at the advanced age of eighty-four, of a cancer on the 
tongue.—E d. 
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points which Sir Robert wished to carry, the Queen 
signified to him whether to proceed or to desist on 
that particular day. This communication was so 
well preconcerted, and so delicately executed, as to 
be imperceptible by the bystanders. Sir Robert 
lost a most able and vigilant ally when Queen Caro¬ 
line died. Her decease was indeed a misfortune to 
her husband, to her children, and to the nation. 
She sacrificed her life to the desire of concealing 
her complaint, 1 —a rupture of the bowels,—which 
might have been easily reduced if she had not de¬ 
layed the disclosure of it till a mortification took 
place. We have not possessed since Elizabeth’s 
death a queen of more talent, capacity, and strength 
of understanding than Caroline of Brandenburg- 
Anspach. Anne of Denmark, wife of James I., 
was a woman of mean endowments, devoted to 
expensive pleasures, deficient in judgment, and of 
doubtful moral character. Henrietta Maria of Bour¬ 
bon possessed great personal beauty, charms of 
conversation, and graces of deportment, but she was 
violent in her temper, of a narrow mind, bigoted in 
her attachment to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
conduced by her imprudent counsels to accelerate 
the ruin of Charles I. Catherine of Braganza, 
though a woman of virtue, wanted almost every 
attraction of mind or of body, and had received 
scarcely any education; while Mary of Modena, 
James II.’s queen, however agreeable in her per¬ 
son as well as correct in her conduct she might be, 
was superstitious to excess, and from that circum¬ 
stance unfit to have been placed on the throne of 
England, though she might have adorned a little 
Italian court. Mary, consort of William III., ap¬ 
proached the nearest to Queen Caroline, but did 

1 Horace Walpole says that Sir Robert obtained his ascendancy 
over the Queen by his discovery of the secret.— Ed. 
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not equal her in mental endowments. 1 The last 
princess of the Stuart line, Anne, however amiable, 
virtuous, and blameless in private life, cannot enter 
into any competition with Caroline of Branden¬ 
burg-A nspach. 

At the time of his decease, George II. certainly 
enjoyed great and universal popularity, but to Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards created Earl of Chatham, he was 
eminently indebted for this gratifying distinction 
at the close of life, when Victory was said to have 
erected her altar between his aged knees. The 
misfortunes and disgraces which preceded Pitt’s 
entrance into office had in fact forced him upon the 
King, who, notwithstanding that Minister’s recog¬ 
nised talents, did not employ him without the 
utmost reluctance. The inglorious naval engage¬ 
ment that took place in the Mediterranean between 
Byng and La Galissoni&re, for his conduct during 
which action the former of those admirals suffered 
death ; 2 the consequent loss of Minorca ; the defeat 
of General Braddock in Carolina ; the repulse sus¬ 
tained before Ticonderoga; the ignominious capitu¬ 
lation of William, Duke of Cumberland, at Closter 
Seven, afterwards eluded or violated; and the 
disgraceful expedition against Rochfort,—these ill- 
concerted or ill-executed measures at the com¬ 
mencement of the war of 1756 had not only brought 
the Administration into contempt, but had much 
diminished the national affection borne towards 

1 Her letters are proofs of her taste, her tenderness, her plain sense, 
but wholly unadorned by literature. I mean Queen Mary's.—P. 

2 See “ Retrospection,” vol. ii. p. 423, near the bottom. “ I had 

more grace than to name my own father and uncle in a quarto 
volume meant for public view'; but I may tell^# thus privately, and 
after more than half a century has passed, how my uncle (who was 
then Judge of the Admiralty) felt affected when the old Duke of New¬ 
castle wrung him by the hand and said, ‘ My dear Sir Thomas, Eng¬ 
land has seen her best days. We are all undone. This d- 

fellow has done for us, and all is over.’”—F. 
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the soveseign. From the period of Pitt’s nomina¬ 
tion to a place in the Cabinet success almost uni¬ 
formly attended on the British arms. Though only 
occupying the post of Secretary of State, he directed, 
or rather he dictated, the operations at home and 
abroad. The Treasury, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, all obeyed his orders with prompt and im¬ 
plicit submission. Lord Anson and the Duke of 
Newcastle sometimes, it is true, remonstrated, and 
often complained, but always finished by compli¬ 
ance. 1 In the full career of Pitt’s ministerial 
triumphs George II. died, an event which it is 
impossible not to consider as having been a great 
national misfortune when we reflect on the nature 
of the peace which took place little more than two 
years afterwards, in November 1762. Pitt, we may 
be assured, would have dictated far different terms 
to the two branches of the House of Bourbon. 
The new King did not indeed immediately dismiss 
so able and popular a statesman, but it was soon 
suspected that his Administration, though it might 
languish or continue for a few months, would not 
prove of long duration. Lord Bute had already 
secured the exclusive regard and favour of the 
young monarch. 

The late Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the admiral of 
that name, so distinguished in our naval annals, 
whose connections enabled her to collect many curi¬ 
ous facts in the course of a long life, has often 
assured me that Lord Bute’s first personal introduc¬ 
tion to the Prince of Wales originated in a very sin¬ 
gular accident. That nobleman, as is well known, 
married the only daughter of the celebrated Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, by whom he had a very 

1 Their compliance was submission of the most unqualified kind, 
and the patience with which they waited in the anteroom while Mr. 
Pitt was examining some machinery brought for his inspection by 
Nuttal, the engine-maker in Long Acre, was truly laughable.—P. 
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numerous family. 1 She brought him eventually 
likewise a large landed property ; but as her father, 
Mr. Wortley, did not die till the year 1761, and as 
her brother, the eccentric Edward Wortley Mon¬ 
tague, lived to a much later period, I believe 
down to- 1777, Lord Bute, encumbered with a 
number of children, found his patrimonial fortune 
very unequal to maintaining the figure befitting his 
rank in life. After passing some years in profound 
retirement on his estate in the Isle of Bute, he re¬ 
visited England, and took a house on the banks of 
the Thames. During his residence there he was 
induced to visit Egham Races about the year 1747. 
But as he either did not at that time keep a carriage, 
or did not use it to convey him to the race-ground, 
he condescended to accompany a medical acquain¬ 
tance, in other words, the apothecary who attended 
his Lordship’s family, who carried him there in his 
own chariot. 2 Frederick, Prince of Wales, who then 
resided at Cliefden, honoured the races on that day 
with his presence, where a tent was pitched for his 
accommodation and the reception of the Princess, 
his consort. The weather proving rainy, it was pro¬ 
posed, in order to amuse his Royal Highness before 
his return home, to make a party at cards, but a diffi¬ 
culty occurred about finding persons of sufficient rank 
to sit down at the same table with him. While they 
remained under this embarrassment, somebody ob¬ 
served that Lord Bute had been seen on the race- 
ground, who, as being an Earl, would be peculiarly 
proper to make one of the Prince’s party. He was 
soon found, informed of the occasion which demanded 
his attendance, brought to the tent, and presented to 

1 John, third Earl of Bute, KG., born in 1713, married Mary, only" 
daughter of Edward and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, On 4th April 
1761 his wife was created Baroness Mountstuart of Wortley, York¬ 
shire, with remainder to her male issue by the Earl of Bute.— Ed. 

2 Curious, and I believe quite true.—P. 
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Frederick. When the company broke up, Lord Bute 
thought of returning back to his own house, but his 
friend the apothecary had disappeared, and with 
him had disappeared the chariot in which his Lord- 
ship had been brought to Egham Races. The Prince 
was no sooner made acquainted with the circum¬ 
stance than he insisted on Lord Bute’s accompany¬ 
ing him to Cliefden, and there passing the night. 
He complied, rendered himself extremely acceptable 
to both their Royal Highnesses, and thus laid the 
foundation, under a succeeding reign, of his political 
elevation, which flowed originally in some measure 
from this strange contingency. 

Lord Bute during his youth possessed a very 
handsome person, of which advantage he was not 
insensible, and he used to pass many hours every 
day, as his enemies asserted, occupied in contem¬ 
plating the symmetry of his own legs, 1 which were 
remarkably well made, during his solitary walks by 
the side of the Thames, unconscious of the great 
destinies that fortune reserved for him under George 
III. Even after he became an inmate at Cliefden 
and at Leicester House he frequently played the 
part of “ Lothario ” in the private theatricals exhi¬ 
bited for the amusement of their Royal Highnesses 
by the late Duchess of Queensberry. To this fact 
Wilkes alludes with malignant ridicule in his memor¬ 
able letter of the “ 15th of March 1763,” addressed 
to the Earl of Bute, where he says, “In one pari, 
which was remarkably humane and amiable , you 
were so great that the general exclamation was, 
Here you did not act. I n another part you were no 
less perfect; I mean in the famous scene of ‘ Ham¬ 
let,’ where you pour fatal poison into the ear of a good 
unsuspecting King." Besides so many external 
accomplishments he possessed a cultivated mind, 
1 So I have heard.—P. 
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illuminated by a taste for various branches of the 
fine arts and letters. For the study of botany he 
nourished a decided passion, which he gratified to 
the utmost, and in the indulgence of which predilec¬ 
tion he manifested on some occasions a princely 
liberality. Dr. Hill, 1 commonly denominated Sir 
John , after he had received the Swedish order of 
Vasa from Gustavus III., was one of the objects of 
his bounty. Nor did he fail in extending his. pro¬ 
tection and patronage to men of letters, but he mani¬ 
fested some national partiality in their selection. 
John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” a tragedy 
which attained a reputation superior to its merits, 
as well as Mallet or Malloch (for his name was 
differently written), 2 and Murphy, 3 all partook of 
the ministerial favour. I was intimately acquainted 
with Home, who courted the historic muse in his 
age, as he had done the muse of tragedy in his youth, 
but it cannot justly be asserted with more success. 
Yet his “Account of the Rebellion of 1745” is a 
superior production to his tragedy of “ The Fatal 
Discovery,” which proved, it was said, “ a fatal dis¬ 
covery indeed.” James Macpherson ushered into the 
world some of the poems of Ossian under the imme¬ 
diate auspices of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Of a disposition naturally retired and severe, Lord 
Bute was not formed for an extensive commerce 
with mankind, or endowed by nature with talents 
for managing popular assemblies. Even in the in¬ 
terior of his family he was austere, harsh, difficult of 
access, and sometimes totally inaccessible to his own 
children. In the House of Lords he neither dis¬ 
played eloquence nor gracious manners ; but he 
proved himself likewise deficient in firmness, a 

1 Born 1716, died 1775 .—Ed. 

2 David Mallet, born 1700, died 1765 .—Ed. 

3 Arthur Murphy, translator of “Tacitus,” play-writer and actor, 
born 1727, died 18th June 1805. 

YOL. I. 
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quality still more essential for a First Minister. Yet 
with these defects of mind and of personal deport¬ 
ment he undertook to displace, and he aspired to 
succeed, a Minister who had carried the glory of 
the British arms to an unexampled height by sea 
and land. We cannot sufficiently regret that George 
III. should not have contented himself with heaping 
honours and dignities on him, carefully excluding 
him from any political employment. Few princes, 
however, of whom history preserves any record, have 
manifested at twenty-three a judgment so superior 
to the natural partialities of youth. Even Elizabeth, 
though she placed Cecil at the head of her councils, 
yet committed her armies successively to the con¬ 
duct of her two favourites, the Earls of Leicester 
and Essex. The former merited the axe, by which 
the latter fell, whose want of prudence cost him his 
head. Leicester may be ranked with Bothwell. 

After an administration of about two years, passed 
either in the post of Secretary of State or as First 
Lord of the Treasury, during which time he brought 
the war with France and Spain to a conclusion. 
Lord Bute, abandoning his royal master, quitted his 
situation and again withdrew to private life. No 
testimonies of national regret or of national esteem 
accompanied him at his departure from office. 
His magnificent house in Berkeley Square, though 
scarcely completed, exposed him to very malignant 
comments respecting the means by which he had 
reared so expensive a pile. His enemies asserted 
that he could not possibly have possessed the 
ability, either from his patrimonial fortune or in con¬ 
sequence of his marriage, to erect such a structure. 1 
As little could he be supposed to have amassed 

1 No one now gives credit to the once credited reports that the 
mother of George III. and Lord Bute received bribes from France. 
The house in Berkeley Square (Lansdowne House) was sold to Lord 
Shelburne before it was quite completed.—D, 
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wherewithal during his very short administration 
to suffice for its construction. The only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, therefore, lay in imagining, 
however unjustly, that he had either received pre¬ 
sents from France or had made large purchases in 
the public funds previous to the signature of the 
preliminaries. “Junius,” addressing the Duke of 
Bedford, who signed that peace, in his letter of the 
“ 19th September 1769,” written within seven years 
afterwards, charges the Duke in the most un¬ 
equivocal terms with betraying and selling his 
country. “Your patrons,” says he,.“wanted an am¬ 
bassador who would submit to make concessions 
without daring to insist upon any honourable con¬ 
dition for his sovereign. Their business required 
a man who had as little feeling for his own dignity 
as for the welfare of his country, and they found 
him in the first rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, the Fishery, and 
the Havannah are glorious monuments of your 
Grace’s talents for negotiation. My Lord, we are 
too well acquainted with your pecuniary character 
to think it possible that so many public sacrifices 
should have been made without some private com¬ 
pensations. Your conduct carries with it an internal 
evidence beyond all the legal proofs of a court 
of justice.” Such an anonymous charge, however 
fascinating or energetic may be the language in 
which it is clothed, certainly ought not to be con¬ 
sidered as proof; but no answer was ever made 
to it, either by the Duke or by any of his friends, 
if we except Sir William Draper’s vague and un¬ 
authorised letter of the “ 7th of October 1769.” 

Dr. Musgrave, an English physician, who prac¬ 
tised medicine at Paris in 1763, and whose name 
has been known in the republic of letters by the 
publication of some tragedies of Euripides, did not 
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scruple to assert publicly that the Princess Dowager 
of Wales and Lord Bute received money from the 
French Court for aiding to effect the peace. 1 I am 
acquainted with the individuals, gentlemen of the 
highest honour and most unimpeached veracity, to 
whom Dr. Musgrave himself related the circum¬ 
stance at Paris in 1764, almost immediately after 
the treaty of Fontainbleau ; and if I do not name 
them, it is only because they are still alive. Dr. 
Musgrave did not retract his accusation when he 
was examined at the bar of the House of Commons 
some years afterwards, in the month of January 
1770, upon the same point. He maintained, on the 
contrary, his original assertion, which he supported 
by facts or circumstances calculated to authenticate 
its truth, though the House thought proper to de¬ 
clare it “frivolous and unworthy of credit.” “Junius,” 
writing in the month of May 1770, says, “ Through 
the whole proceedings of the House of Commons 
in this session there is an apparent, a palpable con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, which has prevented their daring 
to assert their own dignity where it has been imme¬ 
diately and grossly attacked. In the course of Dr. 
Musgrave’s examination he said everything that can 
be conceived mortifying to individuals or offensive to 
the House. They voted his information frivolous; 
but they were awed by his firmness and integrity, 
and sunk under it.” Dr. Musgrave resided in this 
country during the last years of his life, and died, 
I believe, at Exeter in the summer of the year 1780. 

Similar reflections, indeed, at different periods 
of our history, have been thrown not only upon 

1 “ The original author of this scandal was Dr. Musgrave, a physician 
at Paris, whose examination at the bar of the House of Commons in 
1770 is sufficient to convince any reader of tolerable understanding 
that he was a weak and credulous man .”—Edinburgh Review , xxv. 
2 q 8. Blackstone called him “an enthusiast of disturbed imagination.” 
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Ministers, but even upon kings. Lord Clarendon, 
when Chancellor under Charles II., having, like 
Lord Bute, undertaken to build a magnificent house 
in London, 1 soon after the sale of Dunkirk to Louis 
XIV., about 1664, it was named by the people 
“ Dunkirk House,” on the supposition of its having 
been raised by French money. No person can 
doubt of Charles II. himself having received large 
sums from the Court of Versailles for purposes ini¬ 
mical to the interests of his people. So did his 
successor, James II. Bribes were even confidently 
said and believed to have been given to varibus of 
the courtiers or favourites of William III. from the 
East India Company and other corporate bodies, in 
order to procure the consent or approbation of the 
sovereign to the renewal of their charters. The 
Duchess of Kendal, mistress of George I., as well 
as Craggs, father of the Secretary of State of the 
same name, and himself at the time Postmaster- 
General, 2 together with other individuals about the 
court or person of that monarch, were either known 
or supposed to have been implicated in the trans¬ 
actions of the memorable South Sea year, 1720, 
when such immense sums were gained and, lost in 
that ruinous speculation. Malignity did not spare 
the King himself, who, it was asserted, became a 
sharer in the acquisitions. Lord Bute, at the dis¬ 
tance of half a century, is still believed by many per¬ 
sons to have rendered the treaty of Fontainbleau 
subservient to his private emolument ; a supposition 
which, however unjust or unmerited it may be, was 
again renewed twenty years later, at the conclusion 

1 Clarendon House, Piccadilly, was situated on the site of Albe¬ 
marle Street, and looked down upon St. James’s Street.—E d. 

2 James Craggs, the elder, began life as footman to Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough. He is supposed to have taken poison to escape from 
the inquiry respecting the defalcations of the South Sea directors. 
—Ed. 
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of the peace of 1783, against Lord Shelburne with 
greater virulence and with bolder affirmations! 1 
Such were the unfortunate results of the Earl of 
Bute’s Ministry, which must be considered as having 
given the first blow to the popularity enjoyed by the 
King at his accession to the throne. 

It is an indisputable fact that Lord Bute, terrified 
or disgusted at the indications of resentment shown 
towards him by the nation, forsook his master, and 
that he was not dismissed or abandoned by the 
sovereign. He was the first, though not the last, 
Minister who in the course of the present reign 
exhibited that example of timidity, or disgust, or 
desertion. But his ostensible relinquishment of 
office by no means restored to the King the con¬ 
fidence or the affection of his subjects. Even when 
nominally divested of power, Lord Bute was still 
supposed to direct unseen the wheels of government. 
However false and unfounded might be this impu¬ 
tation, and such I have ever considered it, yet it 
operated with irresistible force. A cry of secret in¬ 
fluence arose, more pernicious in its effects through¬ 
out the country at large than even the open accusa¬ 
tions lately levelled against the incapacity or pre¬ 
tended venality of the First Minister. The Grenville 
Administration 2 which succeeded, was stigmatised 

1 The charge against Lord Shelburne (afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne) was, not that he had received a bribe, but that he had 
availed himself of his political information to speculate profitably 
in the stocks. Horne Tooke, a bitter enemy of Lord Shelburne’s, 
affirmed that these rumours of stockjobbing were utterly groundless. 
(t The reason which he assigned gave great weight to his testimony. 
Lord Shelburne’s agent in the City at that time had been for many 
years one of Mr. Tooke’s intimate friends. Mr. Tooke declared that 
lie had watched the movements and conversation of that gentleman 
from day to day, with perhaps an eye of scrutinising hostility; that 
he had constant confidential conversation with him about Lord Shel¬ 
burne ; and that from circumstances which he then learnt respecting 
the state of his Lordship’s affairs he knew that the stories in circula¬ 
tion could not be true .”—Edinburgh Review, xxv. 212 .—Ed. 

2 George Grenville, born 1712, died 1770. His Administration sue- 
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as only a machine, the puppets of which were 
agitated by concealed wires. It is obvious that no 
charge in the power of malevolence to invent and 
circulate could be more calculated to prejudice the 
King in the estimation of his people. But it be¬ 
came further augmented by another topic of abuse 
and declamation founded on the extraordinary de¬ 
gree of personal favour enjoyed by Lord Bute at 
Carlton House, and the predilection with which he 
was known to be regarded by the Princess Dow¬ 
ager of Wales. Satirical prints, generally dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, in which her Royal High¬ 
ness was not at all spared, inflamed the public 
mind. Comparisons drawn from English history, 
particularly from the reign of Edward III., when 
the Queen Dowager Isabella and Mortimer, her 
favourite, were known or supposed to have lived in 
a criminal union ; these allusions, which were dis¬ 
seminated in all the periodical works of the time, 
and particularly in the “ North Briton,” made a deep 
impression. 

Even the filial deference and respect manifested 
by his Majesty after his accession, down to the last 
moment of her life, towards his mother, was con¬ 
verted into a subject not only of censure, but of 
accusation, as originating in unworthy and interested 
motives or in culpable subservience. It cannot, 
however, be denied that Lord Bute enjoyed a higher 
place in that Princess’s favour, if not in her affection, 
than seemed compatible with strict propriety. His 
visits to Carlton House, which were always per¬ 
formed in the evening, and the precautions taken to 
conceal his arrival, though they might perhaps have 
been dictated more by an apprehension of insult 
from the populace, to whom he was obnoxious, than 

ceeded that of Lord Bute in April 1763, and came to an end in July 
1765 .—Ed. 
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from any improper reasons, yet awakened suspicion. 
He commonly made use on these occasions of the 
sedan-chair and the chairmen of Miss Vansittart, a 
lady who held a distinguished place in her Royal 
Highness’s family. In order more effectually to 
elude notice, the curtains of the chair were close 
drawn. The repartee of Miss Chudleigh, afterwards 
better known as Duchess of Kingston, at that time a 
maid of honour at Carlton House, when reproached 
by her royal mistress for the irregularities of her 
conduct, obtained likewise much publicity. “ Votre 
altesse royale sail replied she, “ quo chacune d son 
But." As the King was accustomed to repair fre¬ 
quently of evenings to Carlton House, and there 
to pass a considerable time, the world supposed, 
though probably with great injustice, that the sove¬ 
reign, his mother, and the ex-minister met in order 
to concert and to compare their ideas, thus forming 
a sort of interior Cabinet, which controlled and 
directed the ostensible Administration. 

That after having so precipitately thrown up the 
ministerial reins in 1763, Lord Bute felt desirous of 
again resuming his political power, I know from 
good authority; and that he was aided in the 
attempt by the Princess with all her influence is 
equally matter of fact; but their joint efforts proved 
unavailing to effect the object. A nobleman who 
was accustomed at that time to form one of the 
party which met at Carlton House, and who usually 
remained there while his Majesty stayed, assured 
me that every measure had been concerted between 
her Royal Highness and Lord Bute for the purpose 
of bringing him again into Ministry, As the first 
necessary step towards its accomplishment, they 
agreed that he should endeavour to obtain permis¬ 
sion to see the dispatches which were often sent to 
the King from the Secretary of State while he con- 
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tinued with his mother. On those occasions, when 
•the green box containing letters or papers arrived, 
he always withdrew into another room in order to 
peruse them at his ease. Lord Bute, as had been 
prearranged, upon the messenger bringing a dis¬ 
patch, immediately took up two candles, and pro¬ 
ceeded before the King to the closet, expecting that 
his Majesty, when they were alone together, would 
communicate to him its nature, and that he should 
thus begin again to transact business. But the King, 
unquestionably aware of the intention, and probably 
disgusted at the want of firmness which his Minister 
had formerly shown, or from other unascertained 
causes, extinguished at once the hopes entertained 
from this project. When he came to the door of 
the room he stopped, took the candles out of Lord 
Bute’s hand, and then dismissing him, shut the door, 
after which he proceeded to examine the dispatches 
alone. Lord Bute returned to the company, and 
the experiment was never repeated. 

If the selection of that nobleman for the office 
of First Minister and the dismission of Mr. Pitt 
deprived the King of the affection of many loyal 
subjects, the terms upon which the treaty of F on- 
tainbleau was concluded, early in 1763, by Lord 
Bute, excited the strongest sensations of general 
disapprobation throughput the country. I am old 
enough to remember the expressions of that con¬ 
demnation, which it is impossible not to admit were 
well founded. When we reflect that the navy of 
France had been nearly annihilated as early as 
1759 by Sir Edward Hawke, 1 in the action which 
took place at Quiberon ; that Spain could make 
little or no opposition to us on the ocean, and that 
we were masters of Quebec, Montreal, together 
with all Canada, Cape Breton, Pondicherry, Goree, 
1 Afterwards Lord Hawke. He died in 1781 .—Ed. 
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Belleisle, the Havannah, and a large part of Cuba, 
besides the islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe,* 
not to mention the capture of Manilla, which, on 
account of its remote position, was not then known ; 
while, on the other hand, the enemy, though they 
probably would have effected the conquest or reduc¬ 
tion of Portugal in the course of the ensuing cam¬ 
paign, yet had taken nothing from us which they 
had retained except Minorca;—when we consider 
these facts, what shall we say to a peace which 
restored to the two branches of the House of Bour¬ 
bon every possession above enumerated except 
Canada—for as to Cape Breton, though it was 
ceded to us, yet, when dismantled, it became only 
a useless desert—accepting, as we did, in ex¬ 
change for so many valuable colonies or settlements 
in every quarter of the globe, the cession of the two 
Floridas from the crown of Spain, together with 
the restitution of Minorca by France ? 

At the distance of more than half a century, when 
the passions and prejudices of the hour have ceased, 
we cannot consider such a treaty without astonish¬ 
ment and concern. Scarcely indeed does the peace 
of Utrecht justly awaken warmer feelings of indigna¬ 
tion, for concluding which pacification its authors 
were impeached, imprisoned, or compelled to fly 
their country. If Lord Bute escaped the fate of 
the Earl of Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, he has 
not been more exempt than were those Ministers 
from the censures of his contemporaries and of 
posterity. Nor did Queen Anne perhaps sustain a 
greater loss of reputation and popularity by signing 
the treaty of Utrecht than George III. suffered 
by concluding that of Fontainbleau. Its impolicy 
appears not less glaring, nor less obvious than its 
defects of every other kind. The expulsion of the 
French from Canada and of the Spaniards from 
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Florida, by liberating the American Colonies from 
all apprehension of foreign enemies, laid the inevit¬ 
able foundation of their rebellion, and effected their 
subsequent emancipation from Great Britain within 
the space of twenty years. This necessary result 
of such measures, perfectly foreseen at the time, was 
pointed out by Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, one 
of my earliest friends, a man of eminent talents, 1 
as well as by others. The House of Bourbon, soon 
recovering from the wounds inflicted by Pitt, con¬ 
tested anew, with better success, for the empire of 
the sea. Neither the Havannah, Belleisle, nor 
Manilla have ever passed a second time under the 
English power. If we weigh these circumstances, 
we shall not wonder that motives unworthy of an 
upright Minister or of an able statesman were 
attributed to Lord Bute; nor shall we be surprised 
that the incapacity or errors of the Administration 
diminished in no small degree the respect justly 
inspired by the private virtues of the sovereign. 

The injudicious persecution of Wilkes completed 
the unpopularity which Lord Bute’s person and 
measures had begun to produce throughout the 
nation. Whatever might have been the misconduct 
of Wilkes, and however deficient he might have 
appeared in those moral qualities which entitle to 
public respect, or even to individual approbation, 
yet, from the instant that he became an object of 
royal or ministerial resentment on account of his 
attachment to the cause of constitutional freedom, 
he found protectors in the public. Neither his wit, 
his talents, nor his courage could have raised him 
to political eminence if he had not been singled out 
for severe, not to say unconstitutional, prosecution. 
The two Secretaries of State and the Lord Steward 
of the Household, had they been hired by his worst 
1 Josiah Tucker, D.D., born 1712, died 1799 .—Ed. 
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enemies to injure their royal master in the esteem 
of his people, and to throw, as it were, upon him 
the odium of their violence, or incapacity, or ignor¬ 
ance, could not have done it more effectually than by 
the line of action which they adopted. Lord Talbot 
is consigned to eternal ridicule (as Pope says that 
Cromwell is “ damned to everlasting fame ”) in 
that incomparable letter written by Wilkes to the 
late Earl Temple on the 5th of October 1762, de¬ 
scriptive of the entertaining duel fought at Bagshot 
only two hours before, where the Lord Steward 
appears in the most contemptible point of view. 
The Earls of Egrempnt and Halifax, by issuing a 
general warrant for the seizure of Wilkes and 
taking his person into custody, while they com¬ 
promised the majesty of the crown, trampled on 
the liberties of the subject and violated the essence 
of the English constitution. Men who commented 
with severity on these measures of impolitic resent¬ 
ment arraigned them as more characteristic of 
the vindictive administration of James II. than 
becoming-the mild government of George III. 
Wilkes, nevertheless, wounded in a duel, repeatedly 
menaced with assassination, pursued by the House of 
Commons and outlawed bythe court of King’s Bench, 
withdrew into France, where he insensibly sunk 
into oblivion. His very name and his public merits, 
as well as his private sufferings, seemed to be equally 
forgotten by the nation during two or three years. 

But the Duke of Grafton, who had become First 
Minister after the extinction of the short and feeble 
Administration of Lord Rockingham, appeared as if 
desirous to improve upon the errors and to renew 
the most unpopular acts of his predecessor, Lord 
Bute. Instead of wisely extending the pardon of 
the Crown to Mr. Wilkes, or treating him with 
magnanimous contempt when he returned from 
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Paris, the Duke, in defiance of their past intimacy 
and familiarity, put in force the penalties of his sen¬ 
tence of outlawry, thus rendering him a second 
time the object of general compassion and protec¬ 
tion. Rejected as a candidate to represent the City 
of London, he was elected member for the county 
of Middlesex. 1 Tumultuous or disorderly assem¬ 
blies of the people in St. George’s Fields, whom it 
was esteemed necessary to repress by a military 
force, and in performing which service some indivi¬ 
duals, who apparently had taken no part in the riots, 
were killed or wounded, exasperated the nation 
against the authors of such severities. The House 
of Commons, adopting the principles as well as the 
enmities of the Administration, expelled Wilkes from 
his seat, declared him ineligible to sit among them, 
and placed Colonel Luttrell in his room. While the 
pardon of the Crown ivas extended to ruffians con¬ 
victed of the most sanguinary outrages and violence 
during the election at Brentford, by measures of 
consummate incapacity a popular individual was 
singled out for the whole vengeance of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature. The tumults of London 
in March 1769, which menaced with insult or attack 
even the palace of the sovereign, bore no feeble re¬ 
semblance to the riotous disorders that preceded the 
civil wars under Charles I. A hearse, followed by 
the mob, was driven into the courtyard at St. James’s, 
decorated with insignia of the most humiliating or 
indecent description. I have always understood that 
the late Lord Mountmorris, then a very young man, 

1 M.P. for Aylesbury from 1757 to 1764, when he was expelled. 
Elected for Middlesex, 28th March 1768. Return amended by order 
of the House, dated 15th April 1769, by erasing the name of John 
Wilkes, Esq., and substituting the name of Henry Lawes Luttrell, 
Esq. He was several times re-elected, and in 1774 was allowed to 
sit without molestation. He was again elected to the Parliaments of 
1780 and 1784, and died in 1797.— Ed. 
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was the person who on that occasion personated the 
executioner, holding an axe in his hands and his 
face covered with a crape. The King’s firmness 
did not, however, forsake him in the midst of these 
trying ebullitions of democratic rage. He remained 
calm and unmoved in the drawing-room, while the 
streets surrounding his residence echoed with the 
shouts of an enraged multitude, who seemed dis¬ 
posed to proceed to the greatest extremities. But 
the First Lord of the Treasury did not manifest 
equal constancy nor display the same resolution as 
his master. It seemed to be the fate of George III. 
to be served by Ministers as much his inferiors in 
personal and political courage as in every other 
moral or estimable quality. 

Another opponent, still more formidable than Mr. 
Wilkes, had arisen amidst these convulsions of the 
capital and the country, who, from the place of his 
concealment, like Paris in the “ Iliad,” inflicted the 
severest wounds, and who seems to have eluded 
all discovery down to the present hour. It is ob¬ 
vious that I mean “Junius.” This celebrated writer, 
whom the obtrusive and imprudent vanity of Sir 
William Draper, even more than his own matchless 
powers of composition, originally forced upon the 
notice of the public, first appeared in January 1769. 
His opening letter, addressed to the printer of the 
“ Public Advertiser,” then a popular newspaper, de¬ 
pictures in the blackest colours the situation of the 
country, dishonoured, as he asserts, in the eyes of 
foreign nations ; disunited, oppressed, and ill admini¬ 
stered at home. Like Satan when invoking his 
stupified and fallen associates, he seems to exclaim, 
while endeavouring to rouse the English nation 
from their political apathy— 

“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen! ” 

The conclusion of his opening address operated 
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with amazing effect, and can hardly be exceeded in 
energy. “ If,” says he, “ by the immediate inter¬ 
position of Providence, it were possible for us to 
escape a crisis so full of terror and despair, posterity 
will not believe the history of the present times. 
They will not believe it possible that their ancestors 
could have survived or recovered from so desperate 
a condition, while a Duke of Grafton was Prime 
Minister; a Lord North, Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer; a Weymouth and a Hillsborough, Secretaries 
of State; a Granby, Commander-in-Chief; and 
Mansfield, chief criminal Judge of the kingdom.” 
After transfixing with his keenest shafts the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief of the forces, the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and the Duke of Bedford, he 
fastened like a vulture on the First Minister. With 
an acrimony and ability that have perhaps never 
been equalled by any political writer, he endeavoured 
to point the public indignation equally against the 
person and the measures of the Duke of Grafton. 
Superior in beauty of diction and all the elegance of 
literary composition to Lord Bolingbroke, not infe¬ 
rior to Swift in closeness as well as correctness of 
style and in force of satire, the letters of “Junius” 
will be read as long as the English language endures. 
Nor did his pen, after exposing the want of spirit 
and energy in the Government, respect even the 
majesty of . the throne. In his memorable “ Letter 
to the King,” dated the 19th of December 1769, 
which cannot be perused without a mixture of admi¬ 
ration and indignation, he too successfully labours 
to render even the virtues of the sovereign suspi¬ 
cious and odious, while he attempts to degrade the 
royal character in the opinion of his subjects. The 
avidity with which these publications were then 
sought after and perused is difficult to be conceived 
at the present time, and never was exceeded at any 
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period of our history. “ Junius ” may indeed justly 
be reckoned among the leading causes which drove 
the Duke of Grafton from the helm of affairs. 

I have been assured by persons of honour and 
veracity who were in the habit of continually seeing 
Bradshaw, 1 then Secretary of the Treasury, and of 
knowing his private sentiments, that he made no 
secret to them of the agony into which the Duke of 
Grafton was thrown by these productions. Such 
was their effect and operation on his mind as some¬ 
times utterly to incapacitate him during whole days 
for the ministerial duties of his office. There are, 
nevertheless, many who believe and assert that his 
sudden resignation was not so much produced by 
the attacks of “Junius” as it originated from another 
quarter. It has been pretended that the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, highly indignant at the mention 
made of her name in the examination and deposi¬ 
tions of Dr. Musgrave at the bar of the House of 
Commons, remonstrated strongly with the King on 
the supineness of his First Minister in permitting, or 
rather in not suppressing, such parliamentary inqui¬ 
ries. However the fact may be, it is certain that, 
at a moment when such an event was least expected, 
in January 1770, he resigned his office, giving, as 
Lord Bute had done before, another instance of 
ministerial dereliction, but not the last of the kind 
which has occurred in the course of the present 
reign. Lord North, who succeeded to his place, 
inherited likewise a considerable portion of his un¬ 
popularity. 

Having mentioned the subject and the produc¬ 
tions of “Junius,” it seems impossible to dismiss 
them without making some allusion to their author. 
I have always considered that secret as the best 

1 He committed suicide in November 1774. See Walpole’s Letters, 
vi. 144 .—Ed. 
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kept of any in our time. It was, indeed, on many 
accounts, and for many reasons, a secret of the 
most perilous nature ; for the offences given and the 
wounds inflicted by his pen were too deep and too 
severe to admit of forgiveness, when we reflect that 
living sovereigns and Ministers formed the objects 
selected for his attack. I have been assured that 
the King, riding out in the year 1772 accompanied 
by his equerry, General Desaguliers, said to him in 
conversation, “We know who Junius is, and he will 
write no more.” The General, who was too good 
a courtier to congratulate upon such a piece of in¬ 
telligence, contented himself with bowing, and the 
discourse proceeded no farther. Mrs. Shuttleworth, 
who was General Desaguliers’ daughter, believed in 
the accuracy of this fact, but I nevertheless report it 
with becoming doubt. If, however, the King had 
penetrated to the secret, I do not believe that the 
Duke of Grafton or the first Lord Mansfield had 
arrived at any certitude on the point, though their 
suspicions might be strongly directed towards some 
one individual. It is certain that Sir William Draper 
died in ignorance of his antagonist, and that he con¬ 
tinued to express, down to a very short time before 
his decease, which took place at Bath, his concern 
at the prospect of going out of life uninformed on 
the subject. Lord North either did not know, or 
professed not to know, his name. The late Lord 
Temple protested the same ignorance. He must, 
nevertheless, have lain within a very narrow circle, 
for every evidence, internal and external, proves 
him to have been a person of pre-eminent parts, 
admirable information, high connections, living al¬ 
most constantly in the metropolis and in good com¬ 
pany, ignorant of nothing which was done at St. 
James’s, in the two Houses of Parliament, in the 
War Office, or in the courts of law, and personally 

VOL. 1. Y 
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acquainted with many anecdotes or facts only to be 
attained by men moving in the first ranks of society 
I do not speak of his classical attainments, because 
those might have been found among mere men of 
letters. “ Junius” was a man of the world. Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, who printed the letters them¬ 
selves, was ignorant of the name or quality of the 
writer, and remained so during his whole life. Who 
then, we repeat, was he ? 

Many individuals have become successively ob¬ 
jects of suspicion or of accusation. Lord George 
Germain, father of the present Duke of Dorset, was 
named among others. I knew him very intimately, 
and have frequently conversed with him on the sub¬ 
ject. He always declared his ignorance of the 
author, but he appeared to be gratified and flattered 
by the belief or imputation lighting on himself. As 
far, however, as my opinion can have any weight, 
though, in common with mankind at large, I esti¬ 
mated very highly Lord George’s talents, I con¬ 
sidered them as altogether unequal to such literary 
productions; and I possessed the best means as well 
as opportunities of forming myjudgmentfrom his con¬ 
versation and correspondence, both which I enjoyed 
for several years. Indeed, I apprehend it is unneces¬ 
sary to waste much time in attempting to disprove 
such a supposition, which has few advocates or sup¬ 
porters. Those persons who originally suggested, 
or who continue to maintain it, found the opinion 
principally on the attack of Lord Granby, contained 
in “Junius’s” first letter. But, if we examine that 
composition, we shall see that the Marquis is by no 
means singled out for animadversion. He only 
attracts his portion of satire as a constituent member 
of the Cabinet, and it was Sir William Draper’s 
officious vanity which rendered him unfortunately 
more conspicuous than the Duke of Grafton or Lord 
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Mansfield. “ It is you, Sir William Draper,” says 
“ Junius,” “ who have taken care to represent your 
friend in the character of a drunken landlord, who 
deals out his promises as liberally as his liquor, and 
will suffer no man to leave his table either sorrowful 
or sober.” And in a subsequent letter he observes, 
“ I should justly be suspected of acting upon motives 
of more than common enmity to Lord Granby if I 
continued to give you fresh materials or occasion 
for writing in his defence.” If, indeed, Lord George 
Germain was “Junius,” his powers of composition 
had suffered a diminution between 1770 and 1780, 
and no longer continued as powerful at the latter 
period as they had been ten years earlier in life. 
But no man preserved at near seventy the freshness 
and strength of his faculties in eyery branch more 
perfect or undiminished than that nobleman. Nor, 
from the knowledge which I possessed of his loyalty 
and attachment to the person of his sovereign, do 
I believe that any motives or feelings could ever 
have induced him to address to his Majesty the 
“ Letter of Junius to the King.” 

As little do I conceive Wilkes to have been the 
man. I knew him likewise well, though not with 
the same intimacy as I did the last-named noble¬ 
man. It must be owned that Wilkes possessed a 
classic pen, keen, rapid, cutting, and capable, as we 
have seen in the “ North Briton,” no less than in 
other political productions, of powerfully animating 
or inflaming the public mind. His injuries were 
great, his feelings acute, his spirit undaunted, 
and his compositions full of talent. But it was not 
“Junius.” Wilkes’s two memorable letters, the one 
addressed to Lord Temple in October 1762 from 
Bagshot, immediately after his duel with Lord 
Talbot, and the other written from his house in 
Great George Street on the 19th December 1763, to 
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Dr. Brocklesby, subsequent to his duel with Martin, 
may vie in wit, pleasantry, and powers of ridicule 
with any. compositions in the English language. 
His letter, dated from “Paris, 22d October 1764,” 
appealing to the electors of Aylesbury against the 
treatment which he met with from both Houses of 
Parliament and from Lord Mansfield, challenges 
equal admiration. Lastly, his address to the Duke 
of Grafton, written likewise from “ Paris, on the 
12 th of December 1766,” containing the animated 
relation of his arrest, followed by his interview with 
the Earls of Egremont and Halifax, which took 
place at the residence of the former nobleman in 
Piccadilly, now Cholmondeley House, 1 can hardly 
be exceeded in energy, severity, and powers of 
reasoning. They charm perhaps as much as the 
writings of “Junius,” but the difference between the 
two productions cannot be mistaken by any man 
who allows his reason fair play. Wilkes himself, 
who, instead of shrinking from the avowal, on the 
contrary, would have gladly assumed the fame at¬ 
tending on it, at whatever personal risk, always 
disclaimed any title to such a distinction. “ Utinam 
scripsisseml Would to Heaven I could have 
written them! ” was his reply when charged with 
being the author. 2 

Hugh Macauley Boyd, a gentleman who accom- 


1 No. 94 Piccadilly, originally named Egremont House, then Chol- 
mondeley House, and lastly Cambridge House, well known as the 
residence of Lord Palmerston. It is now the Naval and Military 
Club.— Ed. 

2 “ Far from giving the least hint that he (Wilkes) was the author 
of ‘Junius’s } letters, he always explicitly disclaimed it, and treated it as 
a ridiculous supposition. No one acquainted with his style can sus¬ 
pect for a moment that he was the author of them ; the merit of his 
style was simplicity ; he had both gaiety and strength, but to the ran¬ 
corous sarcasm, the lofty contempt with which ‘Junius’s* letters abound, 
no one was a greater stranger than Mr. Wilkes. To this may be 
added the very slighting manner in which * Junius * expresses himself of 
Mr. Wilkes .”—Charles Butler's Reminiscences^ 1822, p. 80 .—Ed. 
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panied or followed Lord Macartney to Madras in 
1781, where he died a few years afterwards, has 
been named, and his pretensions have been strongly 
maintained in print as well as in private society. It 
has been attempted, both in his case and in that of 
Wilkes, to prove from facts of various kinds, and 
anecdotes either true or imaginary, their respective 
right to the works of “ Junius.” But I never could 
discover in the avowed writings of Boyd any simi¬ 
larity, and still less any' equality, with the letters of 
the unknown and immortal person in question. 
Nor would it seem, as far as we are able to judge, 
that Boyd had, or could have, access to the infor¬ 
mation profusely exhibited through almost every 
page of “Junius,” and which very few individuals 
were competent to attain. Boyd did not live in the 
circle where alone such materials were to be found 
or to be collected. 

I have heard the Reverend Philip Rosenhagen 
pointed out as “Junius,” but the opinion never, I 
believe, had many supporters, nor did I ever regard 
it as entitled to serious refutation. I knew him as 
an acquaintance between 1782 and 1785. He ap¬ 
peared to me to be a plausible, well-informed man, 
imposing in his manner, of a classic mind, and 
agreeable conversation, living much in the world, 
received on the most intimate footing at Shelburne 
House, and possessing very considerable talents. 
There is, however, a wide interval between such 
abilities, however eminent, and those displayed by 
the writer under examination. 

A more probable, or at least a better concerted 
story, confidently circulated at the time, and which 
has been lately revived, was that Mr. William 
Greatrakes, a native of Ireland, who lived with the 
Earl of Shelburne, and acted as his private sec¬ 
retary, composed the letters. The materials were 
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said to have been furnished by Lord Shelburne, 
and worked up by his secretary. It was added 
that he died in August 1781, at Hungerford in 
Berkshire, not very far from that nobleman’s seat 
of Bow Wood, and lies buried in Hungerford 
churchyard, with a plain stone over his remains, 
together with a short inscription, terminated by 
the three Latin words— 

“ Stat nominis umbra,” 

the motto usually or always prefixed to “Junius’s” 
letters. I have never considered this narration, 
however plausible it appears, as worthy of credit or 
as meriting attention. 

It has been recently attempted to prove that 
Glover, the distinguished author of “ Leonidas,” 
was “Junius,” and the confirmation of the assertion 
has been sought in the “ Memoirs of a celebrated 
literary and political character,” lately published. 
But though every line of those “ Memoirs ” be¬ 
speaks the writer to have possessed equal ability 
and integrity, living in a high circle, himself a 
member of the House of Commons during many 
years,—though the same ardent spirit of freedom 
which animates Glover as >a poet is diffused over 
this production, and though various passages in 
it may seem to bear a degree of resemblance or 
analogy to the animated apostrophes of “Junius,” 
yet no person who has perused attentively the 
work in question can for an instant persuade him¬ 
self of the identity of the two men. If, however, 
these grounds of belief, drawn from the internal 
evidence contained in the respective compositions, 
should fail in producing a decided opinion, I can 
adduce better proof. Mr. Glover, son of the author 
of “ Leonidas,” and whom to name is sufficient to 
stamp the authenticity of all that he asserts, assured 
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me only a short time ago, in answer to my in¬ 
quiries on the subject, that “ he had not the least 
reason to suppose or to believe that his father com¬ 
posed the letters of “Junius,” an admission far 
outweighing any real or fancied similarity between 
those writers. Still more recent attempts have 
been made in favour of a foreigner, De Lolme, 1 
but, however speciously supported on some points, 
they rest on no solid foundation. 

During many years of my life, notwithstanding 
the severity with which Wedderburn is treated by 
“Junius,” I nourished a strong belief, approaching 
to conviction, that the late Earl of Rosslyn, then 
Mr. Wedderburn, was himself the author of those 
letters. His abilities were eminent, his oppor¬ 
tunities of information great, and his political con¬ 
nections between January 1769 and January 1772, 
the two extreme periods of the appearance of the 
compositions in question, favour the conjecture. 
Though Churchill calls Wedderburn 

“ A pert, prim prater of the Northern race,” 

his talents of every kind entitled him to high ad¬ 
miration, and he particularly possessed the juris¬ 
prudential, as well as parliamentary knowledge, 
lavishly exhibited in various parts of “Junius.” 2 I 
have heard men assert, who were entitled to respect 
and credit, that they had seen several of the ori¬ 
ginals in the possession of Woodfall, and that they 
recognised the handwriting to be that of Mrs. 
Wedderburn, his first wife, with which manual 
character they were perfectly acquainted. If this 
fact, indeed, were to be admitted, it might seem 
decisive, but such assertions, however apparently 

1 John Louis De Lolme, born 1745, died 1807, author of the famous 
book on the constitution of England.—E d. 

2 Junius writes, however, There is a something about him (Wed¬ 
derburn) that even treachery cannot trust.” (See post , vol. ii. p. 6.) 
—Ed. 
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well sustained, are frequently made on erroneous 
or mistaken foundations. Perhaps I ought to add 
that the persons in question were natives of Scot¬ 
land, and national vanity or partiality might mislead 
their judgment on such a point. 

All circumstances fully weighed, my own convic¬ 
tion is, that the letters of “Junius” were written 
by the Right Honourable William Gerald Hamilton, 
commonly designated by the nickname of “ Single- 
Speech Hamilton,” 1 from the report, generally 
though falsely circulated, that he never opened his 
mouth more than once in the English Parliament. 
He was during many years Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, and likewise a member of 
the British House of Commons while I sat in it; 
but I had not the honour of his acquaintance; and 
my opinion is founded on the general prevailing 
sentiment of those persons who, from their situa¬ 
tion, rank, and means of information, are entitled 
to almost implicit belief. Throughout the various 
companies in which, from 1775 down to the present 
time, I have heard this mysterious question agitated, 
the great majority concurred in giving to Hamilton 
the merit of composing the letters under examina¬ 
tion. Various noblemen or gentlemen who lived on 
terms of intimate friendship, and of almost daily 
intercourse with him, during the period of their 
appearance or publication, in particular, Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Oxford, and the late Earl of 
Clermont, have protested in my hearing that they 
traced or recollected in Junius’s letters the ipsissima 

1 So it is mine . _ I well remember when they were most talked of, 
and N. Seward said, “ How the arrows of 6 Junius * were sure to wound 
and likely to stick.” “Yes, sir,” replied Dr. Johnson ; “yet let us 
distinguish between the venom of the shaft and the vigour of the 
bow.” At which expression Mr. Hamilton’s countenance fell in a 
manner that to me betrayed the author. Johnson repeated the ex¬ 
pression in his next pamphlet, and Junius wrote no more.—V. 
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verba, the precise words and expressions of Hamil¬ 
ton, which had recently fallen from his lips in con¬ 
versation. His pen is universally admitted to have 
been most elegant, classical, correct, and nervous. 
This opinion, nevertheless, by no means amounts 
to demonstration or approaches to certainty; and it 
is possible that as the secret has not been divulged 
from authority during the lapse of so many years, 
posterity may never attain to any absolute proof 
upon the subject, and must rest satisfied with con¬ 
jecture. 

If “ Junius ” could be supposed still alive, obvious 
motives for concealing himself, drawn from the 
strongest principles of human action, will suggest 
themselves to every man’s mind. On the other 
hand, if he be no more, what reasons sufficiently 
powerful can be produced to account for the volun¬ 
tary renunciation of that posthumous fame which 
after his decease might have been reclaimed with¬ 
out apprehension of any injurious consequences to 
himself ? This argument or consideration long 
induced me to suppose that “Junius” must be 
living, and that his death, whenever it took place, 
would infallibly remove the veil which conceals his 
name. On more mature reflection, nevertheless, 
very strong causes for continuing to preserve his 
incognito beyond the grave may present themselves. 
If he left behind him lineal representatives, he might 
dread exposing them to. the hereditary animosity of 
some of those whom he designates as “the worst 
and the most powerful men in this country.” Even 
should he have left no descendants, it is possible 
that he might dislike the comparison between his 
actions and his writings which must have been 
involuntarily made by mankind. If, for instance, it 
would have been proved that he accepted an office, 
a pension, or a peerage, from the sovereign and 
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the Minister whom he had recently accused as 
enemies to their country or as having betrayed its 
interests, would not the moral aversion or con¬ 
tempt excited towards his memory by such a dis¬ 
closure have overbalanced the meed of literary 
fame obtained from the labours of his pen ? Should 
we admit the validity of this reasoning, we shall be 
led to infer that “ J unius ” may remain as unknown 
to posterity a century hence as he continues to be 
now in 1815. 

There is still another circumstance applicable to 
the present time, which did not exist when Burnet, 
or Bulstrode, or Reresby wrote their “ Memoirs,” 
and which fact must be supposed to have had its 
due operation on “Junius.” Between 1660 and 
1714, a period of little more than fifty years, three 
families in succession reigned over this country, 
whereas from 1760 down to 1814 only one prince 
has occupied the throne, who still lives, though we 
lament that he no longer reigns. Under William 
III., who had expelled his father-in-law, and who 
could not feel any esteem for Charles II., “Junius,” 
had he then flourished and had levelled his shafts 
against those kings, might have unmasked and 
boldly avowed his writings. When the two Houses 
of Nassau or of Stuart no longer swayed the 
sceptre, and when George I. was called to the 
crown, the severest attacks made on the preceding 
sovereigns or Ministers could have excited only a 
feeble degree of resentment, if they did not even 
give rise to opposite emotions. But the case is 
widely different with respect to “Junius,” and might 
justly challenge from him another line of conduct. 
Not only the same family, but the same individual 
remains, at least nominally, king. And that indivi¬ 
dual, whatever errors of judgment he may have 
committed, or however unpopular he was almost 
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from the period of his accession down to 1783, has 
been since that time embalmed in the affections of 
his people. I must leave the degree of solidity 
contained in these observations to the decision of 
every man’s judgment, as elucidatory or explanatory 
of the question respecting “Junius.” 1 

In addition to so many domestic causes which 
weakened the veneration felt towards the King, two 
foreign events had likewise occurred productive of 
national dissatisfaction. The first arose from the 
line of policy, or rather of conduct, adopted by Great 
Britain relative to Corsica. That island, which in 
later times has attained a degree of odious cele¬ 
brity by giving birth to a man whose vast military 
talents and insatiable ambition, aided by the progress 
of the French Revolution, enabled him to overturn 
and to trample under his feet, during many years, 
the ancient system of Europe, was, after a long 
series of insurrections against the Genoese Govern¬ 
ment, ultimately transferred by Genoa to France. 
Choiseul, 2 a Minister of an elevated mind and of 
ambitious designs, anxious to raise the French 
name as well as the reputation of Louis XV. from 
the state of humiliation into which both were fallen 
by the ill success of the preceding war, undertook, 
and at length effected, the reduction of Corsica. 
It may, however, be justly questioned whether the 
conquest has really augmented the strength or re¬ 
sources of France. But the generosity characteristic 
of the English nation, the sympathy felt towards a 
race of brave, oppressed, and unfortunate islanders 
contending for freedom, when added to the jealous 

1 Since I wrote the preceding observations, a perusal of the work 
lately published, denominated “The Identity of Junius with a Dis¬ 
tinguished Living Character Established,” leaves little or no doubt on 
my mind that those celebrated productions are to be attributed to 
Sir Philip Francis.— WRAXALL. 

2 Stephen Francis, Due de Choiseul, died in 1785 .—Ed* 
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susceptibility natural to a state always apprehensive 
of the aggrandisement of its rival—these feelings or 
political opinions produced a powerful effect on the 
public mind. They were sustained by publications 
calculated to rouse the country from its apathy or 
indifference to the fate of Corsica. Pascal Paoli, 
chief of the insurgents, 1 was depictured in them as 
another Gustavas Vasa or William Tell struggling 
against tyranny and oppression, while the English 
Ministry, it was said, pusillanimously looked on, 
regardless of the event, and inattentive to so impor¬ 
tant an accession of power acquired by our natural 
enemy. 

Scarcely had the impression made by the French 
conquest of Corsica ceased to operate and sunk 
into a degree of oblivion, when another occurrence 
awakened and exasperated the nation against the 
Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon. The 
immediate cause of this dispute arose from the 
possession taken of the Falkland Islands by Eng¬ 
land ; but the Court of Madrid had always evaded 
or refused payment of the sum due for the ransom 
of Manilla. Never, perhaps, was any object, in itself 
abstractedly considered, less valuable nor less worthy 
of public attention than the Falkland Islands, yet 
the manner in which Spain acted on the occasion 
displayed so much arrogance as to compromise the 
honour of the British crown, and to demand a re¬ 
paration no less public than the affront. The islands 
in question, situated in a most inclement latitude in 
the other hemisphere, not far removed from Cape 
Horn, abandoned by nature to seals and to wild¬ 
fowl, scarcely covered with a scanty vegetation, 


1 Paoli was born in 1726, and chosen by the Corsicans to be their 
general in 1753. He was defeated in 1769 by the Comte de Vaux, 
and fled to England, where he lived for many years. He died ia 
London, 5th February 1807 .—Ed. 
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could hardly merit from their intrinsic consequence, 
commercial or political, that any blood should be 
spilt in order to acquire or to retain their possession. 
But the jealous policy with which the old Spanish 
Government always beheld even the slightest ap¬ 
proach of any foreign power towards that vast con¬ 
tinent of South America, over which, though they 
could neither colonise nor subject it, they never¬ 
theless claimed a dominion, impelled the Court of 
Madrid to commence its operations in a manner no 
less hostile than insulting to us. An English frigate 
was detained in the harbour of Port Egmont by 
force. It must be owned that the vigour or rather 
audacity of such a proceeding could scarcely have 
been exceeded by Cardinal Alberoni himself, when 
he presided in the Spanish councils under Philip V. 
The act was indeed only committed ostensibly by 
an individual, Buccarelli, who commanded the forces 
of Charles III. in that quarter of the globe, but the 
Government avowed, justified, and supported him. 

Lord North, on whom had recently devolved the 
first place in administration, while he appeared deeply 
to feel the indignity offered to his sovereign, mani¬ 
fested likewise a disposition to resent it in the most 
effectual manner. Neither the state of the English 
navy nor the preparations made in our ports for 
the immediate equipment of a powerful fleet were 
said, however, to be such as the exigency obviously 
demanded and the public honour unquestionably 
required. A mitigated compromise, by which Spain, 
though she consented to cede the possession of the 
Falkland Islands to Great Britain, yet refused to 
admit or recognise our right to them, was, after long 
discussions, accepted by Ministers. It prevented a 
war, but it gave no general satisfaction, more espe¬ 
cially as any mention of the Manilla ransom was 
studiously omitted in the convention. Assuredly 
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the moment seemed favourable to have imposed 
almost any conditions on the Spanish crown. Louis 
XV., sinking in years, and still more sunk in the 
general estimation of his subjects, disgusted at the 
ill success of the former war, and determined not to 
engage again in hostilities against England, having 
dismissed the Duke de Choiseul from office, and 
lost to every sense of public duty or national glory, 
would, it was well known, have disregarded “the 
family compact,” and would have abandoned the 
other branch of the House of Bourbon in the contest. 

But Lord North, who preferred pacific measures, 
had recourse, besides the ordinary modes of nego¬ 
tiation, to expedients not usually adopted in order 
to avert a rupture. The late Sir William Gordon, 
whom I well knew, and who at that time filled the 
post of British Envoy at the Court of Brussels, was 
selected by Ministers to undertake the commission 
of preventing war. For this purpose he received 
private instructions to repair in the most secret but 
expeditious manner to Paris, and there to use every 
possible exertion for prevailing on Louis XV. and 
the new First Minister, the Duke d’Aguillon, to 
compel the Spanish Court to accommodate the 
points in dispute. Gordon, who found in the French 
sovereign and his Cabinet the warmest disposition 
to preserve peace, succeeded completely in the ob¬ 
ject of his mission. He told me that as a recom¬ 
pense for his service he received from Lord North 
a pension of three hundred pounds a year, and from 
his Majesty the further sum of one thousand pounds 
as a present; but the convention by which peace 
was made excited universal disapprobation, and 
afforded to the pen of “Junius” an occasion which 
he did.not lose of pointing the public censure with 
inconceivable severity against the King himself per¬ 
sonally, no less than against the Administration. 
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Even after the interval of four years which elapsed 
between the termination of this dispute and the com¬ 
mencement of the American rebellion, though the 
nation enjoyed profound peace, together with all 
the advantages of a flourishing commerce, augment- 
ing opulence, and progressive prosperity, yet the 
sovereign was by no means popular. New sources 
of discontent, and imaginary or doubtful subjects of 
complaint were ingeniously discovered. Lord Bute 
had, indeed, disappeared from the theatre of public 
life, and the Princess Dowager of Wales, whose 
supposed influence over her son rendered her always 
an object of attack, was no more. She expired in 
1772 of a most painful disease, which she supported 
with uncommon firmness. But other names and 
figures succeeded to their pretended influence be¬ 
hind the curtain of state. Bradshaw, 1 surnamed 
“the cream-coloured parasite,” and Dyson 2 gave 
place to the superior ascendancy of Jenkinson, 3 who 
was accused of directing unseen the resolutions of 
the Cabinet, and of possessing the interior secret, 
as well as confidence, of the crown. A prince, dis¬ 
tinguished by almost every domestic virtue, animated 
by the noblest intentions and by the warmest affec¬ 
tion for his people, was represented as despotic, 
inflexible, vindictive, and disposed to govern by un¬ 
constitutional means or engines. His very pleasures, 
his tastes, and his private recreations were traduced 
or satirised as bearing the same stamp and impres¬ 
sion. Poetry lent her aid to expose these personal 
weaknesses, if such they were, to public animadver¬ 
sion or ridicule. The “ Heroic Epistle to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Chambers ” (commonly attributed to one of the 

1 Secretary to the Treasury.— Ed. 

2 Jeremiah Dyson, Secretary to the Treasury and patron of Aken- 
side.— Ed. 

3 Sir Charles Jenkinson, created Baron Hawkesbury in 3786, and 
Earl of Liverpool in 1796, died in 1808 .—Ed. 
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finest poetic writers of the period, Mason), rivalled 
“Junius” in delicacy of invective, in its insulting 
irony, and in the severity of its imputations. Such 
appeared to be the state of public opinion, and such 
the prejudices generally entertained against the' 
King throughout the nation at the period when, in 
the summer of 1775, hostilities began on the Ameri¬ 
can continent. 

That George III. from a very early period of his 
reign had imbibed a deeply rooted opinion of the par¬ 
liamentary right inherent in the mother country to 
tax her American colonies, and of the practicability, 
or rather the facility, of the attempt if made, no 
well-informed man can entertain a doubt. I have 
been assured by a nobleman now alive, that as early 
as 1764 his Majesty, conversing with Mr. George 
Grenville, then First Minister, on the subject of the 
finances, which, after the close of the triumphant 
“ seven years’ war,” demanded economy no less 
than ability to re-establish, mentioned to him as one 
great pecuniary resource the measure of taxing 
America. 1 Mr. Grenville replied that he had fre¬ 
quently revolved and thoroughly considered the 
proposition, which he believed to be not only diffi¬ 
cult but impracticable, and pregnant, if undertaken, 
with the most alarming consequences to the sove¬ 
reign himself. These apprehensions, far, however 1 , 
from intimidating or discouraging the King, made no 
impression on his mind; and in a subsequent con¬ 
versation with the same Minister, his Majesty gave 
him plainly to understand that if he wanted either 
nerves or inclination to make the attempt, others 
could be found who were ready to undertake it. 

1 (t Sir Nathaniel attributes the plan of taxing America to the 
King, and describes his Majesty as forcing it upon Mr. Grenville, 
though it is well known that this measure was Mr. Grenville’s own, 
and certainly not forced on him by the King .”—Quarterly Review, xiii. 
209 .—Ed. 
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The words produced their full effect upon the per¬ 
son to whom they were addressed, and Mr. Gren¬ 
ville preferred endeavouring to realise the experi¬ 
ment, however hazardous he might esteem it, rather 
than allow it to be committed to other hands. It 
failed at that time, but was revived ten years later, 
with more serious national results, under Lord 
North’s Administration. 

I have always considered the principle upon 
which that war commenced, and peculiarly as affect¬ 
ing the King, to have been not only defensible, but 
meritorious. It was not a war of prerogative, but a 
contest undertaken for maintaining the right of Par¬ 
liament to irtipose taxes on British America. If 
George III. would have separated the interests of 
his crown from those of the Legislature, he might 
have made advantageous terms with his Trans¬ 
atlantic subjects ; but he disdained any compromise 
by which he must have dissevered himself from his 
Parliament. Nor have I ever esteemed the political 
and military conductors of the American revolution 
as other than successful rebels of unquestionable 
courage, constancy, and ability, whatever eulogiums 
were conferred on them in the House of Commons 
by Fox and Burke. I well know that the names of 
Franklin and of Washington have been consecrated 
by a very numerous part of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. The former, if considered as a natural 
philosopher, a philanthropist, and a man of genius, 
doubtless may lay claim to universal esteem. Nor 
are the abstract pretensions of Washington less con¬ 
spicuous when contemplated as a general and a 
citizen of America. In both capacities he may rank 
with Cincinnatus or with the younger Cato. But, 
in the estimation of all who regard the parliamentary 
supremacy of the mother country over colonies, 
which had been not merely planted, but likewise 

VOL. i. z 
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preserved, by the expenditure of British blood and 
treasure, as constituting an immutable principle, a 
sovereign who would not have maintained that 
supremacy must have been unworthy of the sceptre. 

The whole life of William III., from his attain¬ 
ment of manhood down to the last moments of his 
existence, was passed in a continual struggle to 
preserve the liberties of his own country or those of 
England against arbitrary power. His name will 
ever be connected with constitutional freedom, and 
as such is cherished in our remembrance. But 
does any person suppose that if William had reigned 
over the British Isles at the period of the American 
rebellion, whatever love of civil liberty might ani¬ 
mate him as a man, he would on that account have 
relinquished the rights of his Parliament and his 
crown ? Or that he would have tamely acqui¬ 
esced in the refusal of his American subjects to con¬ 
tribute by indirect taxation to the general wants of 
the empire ? Those who venture to form such a 
conclusion must, as it seems to me, have very im¬ 
perfectly studied the character or appreciated the 
actions of that illustrious prince. 

The wisdom and policy of the American war 
may perhaps appear more doubtful. The attempt 
in the first instance to tax, and afterwards to re¬ 
duce by force, a vast continent, separated from 
Great Britain by an immense ocean, inhabited by a 
people who were individually indebted many mil¬ 
lions to the mother country, ardent for emancipa¬ 
tion, and sufficiently unanimous in their resistance 
to the parent State to be able to call out into action 
nearly all the persons capable of bearing arms, 
such an experiment, even if speculatively consi¬ 
dered, would doubtless have impressed any wise 
statesman as hazardous in itself and of very un¬ 
certain issue. In the case before us, all these 
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impediments acquired additional strength from 
other concurring circumstances. A large propor¬ 
tion of society here at home regarded the American 
rebellion with favourable eyes, and secretly wished 
success to the cause, because they dreaded lest the 
British constitution itself would not long survive 
the increase of power and influence that the crown 
must necessarily derive from the subjugation of the 
colonies beyond the Atlantic. In both Houses of 
Parliament a numerous, active, and increasing party 
openly maintained and justified the insurrection, 
rejoiced in their triumphs, and reprobated in theory 
no less than in practice the attempt to subjugate the 
revolted States. Even those who did not approve 
such political principles yet saw in the war, if it 
should prove unsuccessful, a means of overturning 
the Administration. 

The inability of Great Britain to levy and to send 
from her own population a military force sufficiently 
numerous for reducing to obedience so many pro¬ 
vinces, extending from the frontiers of Canada to 
the borders of Florida, compelled the Government 
to obtain additional troops by application to various 
of the German Powers. From the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, in particular, who had married a 
daughter of George II., 1 many thousands were 
procured. These stipendiaries, though perhaps 
not more justly objects of moral or political con¬ 
demnation than were the Swiss and Grison regi¬ 
ments permanently retained in the service of 
France, or the Scotch corps then serving in the 
pay of Holland, yet increased the popular cry and 
furnished to the Opposition subjects of obloquy 
or of declamation. That France must, sooner or 
later, interfere in favour of the Americans became 
likewise obvious, because the French Ministry, lis- 

1 Mary, the King’s fourth daughter.—-E d. 
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tening only to the narrow suggestions of national 
rivalry, did not or would not perceive that it could 
never be the wise policy of a despotic Government 
to aid the cause of revolt by sending forces into a 
country where they must imbibe principles of free¬ 
dom and resistance among rebels. It is an un¬ 
questionable fact that the late unfortunate Louis 
XVI. possessed enlargement of mind and sound 
discernment sufficient to feel this truth. He even 
pointed out the danger of detaching French troops 
to the assistance of Washington; and he was only 
overruled in his opposition to the measure by his 
deference for the counsels of Maurepas and Ver- 
gennes. 1 France has since dearly paid, under 
Robespierre and Bonaparte, for her deviation from 
the dictates of wisdom, as well as of magnanimity, 
in thus supporting insurrection. 

It is, however, in the conduct of that unfortunate 
contest that we must principally seek for the cause 
of its ill success. Near three years elapsed from 
the time of its commencement before the Court 
of Versailles ventured openly to interpose as an 
enemy. But the Howes appear to have been 
either lukewarm, or remiss, or negligent, or incap¬ 
able. 2 Lord North’s selection of those two com¬ 
manders for the purpose of subjecting America 
excited at the time just condemnation, however 
brave, able, or meritorious they might individually 
be esteemed as professional men. Their ardour in 
the cause itself was doubted, and still more ques¬ 
tionable was their attachment to the Administration. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of modern war has 

1 The old key of the Bastille, a present from Lafayette, hangs in 
Washington’s room. The trophy reminds the spectator that the 
Americans not only abolished royalty from their own soil, but sent 
a spirit which uprooted it in France.—D. 

2 Admiral Richard, Viscount (afterwards Earl) Howe, and General 
Sir William (afterwards Viscount) Howe.—E d. “They got money 
by prolonging the war, and would not therefore shorten it.”—P. 
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an army or a fleet been more profusely supplied 
with every article requisite for brilliant and effi¬ 
cient service than were the troops and ships sent 
out by Lord North’s Cabinet in 1776 across the At¬ 
lantic. But the efforts abroad did not correspond 
with the exertions made at home. The energy 
and activity of a Wellington never animated that 
torpid mass. Neither vigilance, enterprise, nor 
co-operation characterised the campaigns of 1776 
and 1777. Dissipation, play, and relaxation of dis¬ 
cipline, found their way into the British camp. New 
York became another Capua, though the genius 
and resources of Hannibal were not displayed by 
Sir William Howe. The defeat at Trenton, which 
was critically unfortunate, rescued the Congress from 
the lowest state of depression. After Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga, little rational probability of 
success remained; and when Clinton succeeded to 
the command of the army at New York by the 
recall of Sir William Howe, the French were on 
the point of declaring in favour of the Americans. 
The loyalty and courage of Sir Henry Clinton were, 
besides, more distinguished than were his military 
talents. Even the British troops, engaged in a 
species of civil war, did not manifest the same 
eagerness or alacrity as when opposed to a foreign 
enemy, though they displayed in every engage¬ 
ment their accustomed steadiness and valour. The 
service itself, from the nature of the country, be¬ 
came severe, painful, and discouraging. Lakes, 
swamps, morasses, and almost impenetrable forests, 
presented obstacles at every step not easily over¬ 
come by the bravest soldiers. And though the scene 
of hostilities was successively shifted from Boston 
to New York, thence to the banks of the Chesa¬ 
peake and the Delaware, finally, to the Southern 
and Central Provinces of Carolina and Virginia; yet 
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the results, however promising they might be at 
the commencement, proved always ultimately abor¬ 
tive. We have recently witnessed similar conse¬ 
quences flowing from nearly the same causes during 
the progress of our second contest with America. 1 

At home a gradual and increasing discontent 
overspread the kingdom, pervaded all classes, and 
seemed to menace the Administration with the effects 
of popular or national resentment. The navy, divided 
into parties, no longer blocked the enemy’s ports or 
carried victory wherever it appeared, as it had done 
in the commencement of his Majesty’s reign. Our 
distant possessions; unprotected by superior fleets, 
fell into the hands of France or Spain. Even our 
commerce was intercepted, captured, and greatly 
diminished. Each year seemed to produce new 
foreign adversaries and to augment the public 
embarrassments or distress. Ministers who were 
neither vigorous, nor fortunate, nor popular, hold¬ 
ing even their offices by a precarious tenure, inspired 
no confidence in their measures. The Opposition, 
though diminished by the exertions which Govern- 

1 When we had the French war on our hands, the Americans took 
advantage of our occupation, and began to talk of annexing Canada, 
&c. We sent General Ross and Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane 
with an inefficient force in 1814 to assail our new enemy on his 
own ground. The contest was not very creditable to either party. 
After the capture of Washington (when the captors bore too strongly 
in mind the example set by the Americans in burning the House of 
Assembly at York (Toronto), when they got possession of that city, 
and the fall of Ross at Baltimore, Sir Edward Pakenham went out as 
commander-in-chief. So many mistakes were made in his expedi¬ 
tion against New Orleans, that, had Jackson been a good general as 
well as a brave man, not one of the assailants would have returned 
alive. Colonel Mullins, on the English side, was brought before a 
court-martial for his conduct; and some years subsequently an officer 
at a dinner-party, in describing the New Orleans disaster to Lady 
Ventry, did not spare the roughest terms on Colonel Mullins’s con¬ 
duct. He was not aware that the Colonel became second Lord 
Ventry in 1824, and that he was commenting thus roughly on his 
Lordship’s soldierly qualities to his widow. Mullins, Lord Ventry, 
died in 1827.—D. 
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ment had made to secure a majority in the Lower 
House on the convocation of a new Parliament, 
was numerous, confident, able, and indefatigable. 
They saw, or believed they saw, the object of their 
grasp at no great distance. Futurity presented to 
all men a most discouraging prospect, and peace 
appeared to be not only distant, but unattainable 
except by such sacrifices of national revenue, terri¬ 
tory, and honour as could not be contemplated 
without a degree of dismay. America might be 
considered as lost to Great Britain, while our pos¬ 
sessions in the East Indies seemed to be menaced 
with total subversion. Those who remember the 
period to which I allude will not think the colours 
of this description either heightened or overcharged. 
At no moment of the revolutionary war which we 
almost unintermittingly sustained against the French 
from 1793 to 1714, neither in 1797, during the 
mutiny in the navy nor in 1799, after the unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition to the Helder, nor in 1805, 
subsequent to the battle of Austerlitz, nor in 1806, 
when the Prussian monarchy fell at Aiierstadt, 1 nor 
in 1807, at the peace of Tilsit, nor when Sir John 
Moore was compelled early in 1809 to re-embark 
at Corunna, and the whole Pyrenean peninsula 
seemed to lie prostrate at the feet of its Corsican 
master—though each of these eras unquestionably 
presents images of great national depression—did 
a deeper despondency prevail among all ranks of 
society than existed towards the close of the 
American contest, as the Administration of Lord 
North drew to its termination. 

In the midst of so universal a dejection the King 

1 The battles of Aiierstadt and Jena were fought on the same day— 
14th of October 1806. The Prussians were commanded by the King 
of Prussia and the French by Davoust at Aiierstadt. At Jena, 
Napoleon commanded the French and Prince Hohenlohe the 
Prussians.—E d. 
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remained altogether unmoved. Neither defeats, 
nor difficulties, nor the number of his foreign ene¬ 
mies, nor domestic opposition unhinged his mind or 
shook his resolution. Convinced that he could not 
abandon the struggle in which he was engaged, 
however arduous or doubtful might be the result, 
without renouncing his own birthright, the interests 
of his crown, the supremacy of Parliament, and the 
best portion of the British Empire, he never vacil¬ 
lated nor showed for a single moment any disposi¬ 
tion to dismiss his Ministers. Whatever irresolution, 
difference of opinion, or apprehension might pervade 
the Cabinet itself at certain moments, none of these 
sentiments agitated the sovereign. He only desired 
to abide the issue and to maintain the contest. It 
is perhaps for posterity to decide on the degree of 
approbation or of blame, political and moral, which 
such a character and conduct, under such circum¬ 
stances, may justly challenge ; but, even if we should 
incline to censure or to condemn, we cannot help in 
some measure respecting and admiring it. As, how¬ 
ever, his Majesty’s opinions and wishes were univer¬ 
sally known or understood throughout the country, 
a proportionate degree of unpopularity fell personally 
on him, and he was regarded as the vital principle 
which animated, sustained, and propelled the Ad¬ 
ministration. When we consider this fact, in addi¬ 
tion to all the preceding statements given of his 
measures since he acceded to the throne, we shall 
no longer wonder that, in defiance of so many claims 
to the affectionate veneration of his people, he was 
nevertheless, at this period of his reign, by no means 
an object of general partiality or attachment. 

Lord North, who had already occupied the posts 
of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during eleven years, was then in the full 
vigour of his faculties, having nearly accomplished 
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the forty-ninth year of his age. His head and face 
exceedingly reminded the beholder of the portraits 
of Pope Leo X. In his person he was of the middle 
size, heavy, large, and much inclined to corpulency. 
There appeared in the cast and formation of his 
countenance, nay, even in his manner, so strong a 
resemblance to the royal family of England, that it 
was difficult not to perceive it. Like them, he had 
a fair complexion, regular features, light hair, with 
bushy eyebrows, and grey eyes rather prominent in 
his head. His face might be indeed esteemed a 
caricature of the King; and those who remembered 
the intimacy which subsisted between Frederick, 
the late Prince of Wales, and the Earl as well as 
Countess of Guildford, Lord North’s father and 
mother, a circumstance to which allusion has already 
been made, found no difficulty in accounting, though 
perhaps very unjustly, for the similarity. He pos¬ 
sessed an advantage, considered in his ministerial 
capacity, which neither of his two immediate pre¬ 
decessors, the Marquis of Rockingham or the Duke 
of Grafton, could boast, and in which his three imme¬ 
diate successors in office, Lord Rockingham, Lord 
Shelburne, and the Duke of Portland, were equally 
deficient. I mean that, being not a member of the 
House of Peers, but a commoner, he had attained 
in the course of years that intimate knowledge of 
the Lower House, its formation, composition, and 
the modes of conducting or influencing it as a body, 
which nothing can confer except long habits of 
debate and the necessity of daily personal attend¬ 
ance. H is natural affability rendered him, besides, so 
accessible, and the communicativeness of his temper 
inclined him so much to conversation, that every 
member of the House found a facility in becoming 
known to him. Never, indeed, was a First Minister 
less intrenched within the forms of his official situa- 
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tion. He seemed, on the contrary, always happy to 
throw aside his public character and to relapse into 
an individual. 

His tongue being rather too large for his mouth, 
rendered his articulation somewhat thick, though 
not at all indistinct. It is to this peculiarity or 
defect in his enunciation that " Junius" alludes in 
one of his letters, written in January 1770, when he 
says, after mentioning the Duke of Grafton’s resig¬ 
nation, “ The palm of ministerial firmness is now 
transferred to Lord North. He tells us so himself 
with the plenitude of the ore rotundo'.' He did 
not, however, bedew his hearers while addressing 
his discourse to them, as Burnet tells us the Duke 
of Lauderdale, so well known under Charles II.’s 
reign, always did, in consequence of the faulty con¬ 
formation of his tongue. In Parliament the defi¬ 
ciency of Lord North’s sight was productive to him 
of many inconveniences; for, even at the distance 
of a few feet, he saw very imperfectly, and across 
the House he was unable to distinguish persons with 
any degree of certainty or accuracy. In speaking, 
walking, and every motion, it is not enough to say 
that he wanted grace; he was to the last degree 
awkward. It can hardly obtain belief that in a 
full House of Commons he took off on the point of 
his sword thg wig of Mr. Welbore Ellis, 1 and car¬ 
ried it a considerable way across the floor without 
ever suspecting or perceiving it. The fact happened 
in this manner. Mr. Ellis, who was then Treasurer 
of the Navy, and well advanced towards his seven¬ 
tieth year, always sat at the lowest corner of the 
Treasury bench, a few feet removed from Lord 

1 Welbore Ellis held at different times the following offices :—Lord 
of the Admiralty, Secretary at War, Treasurer of the Navy, Vice-Trea¬ 
surer of Ireland, and Secretary of State. He was created Lord Mendip 
in 1794, with remainder to his nephew, Viscount Cliefden. He died 
2d February 1802, at the age of eighty-eight.—E d. 
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North. The latter having occasion to go down the 
House, previously laid his hand on his sword, hold- 
ing the chafe of the scabbard forward nearly in a 
horizontal direction. Mr. Ellis stooping at the same 
instant that the First Minister rose, the point of the 
scabbard came exactly in contact with the Treasurer 
of the Navy’s wig, which it completely took off and 
bore away. The accident, however ludicrous, was 
wholly unseen by Lord North, who received the 
first intimation of it from the involuntary bursts 
of laughter that it occasioned in every quarter of 
the House. Mr. Ellis, however, without altering a 
muscle of his countenance, and preserving the most 
perfect gravity in the midst of the general convul¬ 
sions, having received back his wig, readjusted it 
to his head, and waited patiently till the House had 
recovered from the effect of so extraordinary as well 
as ridiculous an occurrence. 

In addition to his defect of sight. Lord North 
was subject likewise to a constitutional somnolency, 
which neither the animated declamations of Fox, 
nor the pathetic invocations of Burke, 1 nor the 
hoarse menaces of Barre, could always prevent. 
It attacked him even on the Treasury bench, some¬ 
times with irresistible force. Nor was he alto¬ 
gether exempt from its influence when in private 
society. Having called on a lady of condition one 
evening, the charms of whose person and conversa¬ 
tion were universally acknowledged, he found her 
engaged in a violent altercation with her sister- 
in-law. Lord North, with his characteristic good- 

1 His odd revenge on Burke should have been mentioned. The 
orator was inveighing against him while he slept, or seemed to sleep, 
till, our language being insufficient for his abuse of such a Minister, 
Burke, quoting Latin against him, pronounced the word v£crfgal, as 
here accentuated. “ VSctlgal ! ” said Lord North, and slept again.—P. 
As to the quantities, Lord North was probably correct in the ante¬ 
penultimate as well as the penultimate, although Mrs. Piozzi has in¬ 
correctly marked the former.—D. 
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humour, attempted to interpose his mediation and 
to accommodate the quarrel; but he found this 
negotiation more difficult than that of the Falkland 
Islands, and they were not to be pacified without 
recurring to legal assistance. He consented, there¬ 
fore, to wait .till the lady of the house should return 
from her solicitor’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, 
which she promised to do without delay. Seating 
himself in an arm-chair before the fire, he soon fell 
into a profound sleep, from which he was not 
awakened by the entrance of one of the maid¬ 
servants, who, seeing a corpulent man with a blue 
ribband across his breast asleep in her mistress’s 
drawing-room, and being unacquainted with the 
first Minister’s person, ran down into the kitchen 
to give the alarm. Yet, in defiance of all these 
physical infirmities, whenever he rose to reply in 
the House of Commons, he displayed no want of 
recollection, presence of mind, or accuracy. He 
seldom or never took notes, trusting to his me¬ 
mory for retaining the principal facts which occurred 
during the preceding discussion. Sir Grey Cooper, 
however, who commonly sat on his left hand, sup¬ 
plied on particular occasions that deficiency. 1 

Lord North was powerful, able, and fluent in 
debate, sometimes repelling the charges made 
against him with solid argument, but still more 
frequently eluding or blunting the weapons of his 
antagonists by the force of wit and humour. Fox, 
conscious of the First Minister’s superiority in ex¬ 
citing a laugh, and irritated at being often the 
object of his talent for ridicule, more than once 
endeavoured to silence him by severity of anim¬ 
adversion. I remember, soon after I came into 

1 Mason, in a letter to Horace Walpole (Feb. 23, 1778), writes 
“ I am really almost as fully and as usefully employed as if I was Sir 
Grey Cooper .”—Walpolfs Letters , vii. 34, note.—E d. 
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Parliament, towards the close of 1780, during the 
debate which arose upon Sir Hugh Palliser’s nomi¬ 
nation to the government of Greenwich Hospital, 
Lord North having exhibited his talents in that 
line of defence, Fox exclaimed, “There may be 
ingenuity, and there doubtless is wit in the noble 
Lord’s reply, but there is no judgment. A joke 
constitutes a poor consolation for so many gallant 
admirals as have been forced out of the service. 
The Prime Minister is satisfied if he can only raise 
a laugh. He hopes that if the opposers of his mea¬ 
sures cannot approve his reasoning, they may still 
be compelled to say, ‘ O quant belle concionaris ! ’ ” 
Mr. Thomas Townshend, 1 alluding, about the same 
time, in the House of Commons to Lord North’s 
unequalled powers of that nature, expressed his 
astonishment at the facility with which, while the 
empire was convulsed in every quarter, the First 
Lord of the Treasury could summon to his aid all 
the weapons of wit and levity. “ Happen what 
will,” said he, “ the noble Lord is ready with his 
joke. Amidst the calamities of the war and the 
ruin of the country, while the state of public affairs 
renders every other person serious, he is prepared 
to treat events the most distressing as subjects of 
merriment, of gaiety, and of repartee. Such is his 
luxuriant fancy and sportive elasticity of character.” 
These observations, however acrimonious, were not 
destitute of truth; but it was impossible to resist 
the effect of Lord North’s talents for ridicule. 
They never forsook him, not even on the night of 
the 7th June 1780, when London was blazing round 
him, nor on the 18th of March 1782, only forty- 

1 The Right Hon. Thomas Townshend, eldest son of the Hon. 
Thomas Townshend and nephew of George Selwyn, a Lord of the 
Treasury in 1765, Secretary of State in 1782, created Baron Sydney 
in 1783, and Viscount S' dney in 1789. He died 13th June 1800.— Ed. 
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eight hours before he resigned, when he jested in 
the House of Commons on the tax which he meant 
to impose upon hairdressers. Such was the forma¬ 
tion of his mind. Sir Thomas More, Chancellor 
under Henry VIII., one of the greatest, wisest, 
and most virtuous Ministers that England ever 
saw, displayed the same facetiousness throughout 
every stage of his life, and exhibited it even on the 
scaffold during his last moments. 

Lord North rarely rose to sublimity, though he 
possessed vast facility and command of language. 
If necessary, he could speak for a long time, appa¬ 
rently with great pathos, and yet disclose no impor¬ 
tant fact nor reveal any secret. I have heard Fox 
himself, while inveighing in the strongest manner 
against Lord North, yet bear a sort of reluctant tes¬ 
timony to his ability in this respect. When the sub¬ 
ject of opening a treaty with the American Colonies 
was agitated in the House of Commons, towards 
the conclusion of the session of 1781, the First Mini¬ 
ster having opposed on general grounds the motion 
then brought forward by Opposition, Fox, in the 
course of a long and very animated speech, ob¬ 
served, “The noble Lord prefers speaking inde¬ 
finitely on the present question. It is frequently 
inconvenient for him to answer directly to matters 
of fact, and he therefore amuses Parliament with 
general ideas or propositions. For there exists not 
within these walls, nor in the kingdom, a more com¬ 
plete master of language than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nor one who can more plausibly dis¬ 
course on any subject.” The sincerity as well as 
the justice of this recognition could admit of no dis¬ 
pute. Then adverting to Lord George Germaine’s 
well-known fair or unguarded mode of expression, 
Fox added, “ The noble Lord who sits near the First 
Lord of the Treasury is less accustomed to enter- 
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tain his audience with general speeches, and com¬ 
monly comes directly to the fact.” An unalterable 
suavity and equality of temper, which was natural 
to Lord North, enabled him to sustain unmoved 
the bitter sarcasms and severe accusations levelled 
at him from the Opposition benches. They always 
seemed to sink into him like a cannon-ball into a 
wool sack. Sometimes the coarse invectives of 
Alderman Sawbridge, 1 or the fiery sallies of George 
Byng, 2 roused him from his seeming apathy, and 
effected the object which the delicate irony or la¬ 
boured attacks of more able adversaries had failed 
to produce. Once, and only once, during the time 
that I sat in Parliament, I witnessed his rising to a 
pitch of the most generous indignation. Barre at¬ 
tracted this storm on himself by the reproaches which 
he made the First Minister for oppressing the people 
with taxes, or, as he coarsely termed it, “ scourging 
them to the last drop of their blood ; ” reproaches 
equally uncalled for by the occasion, as they were 
delivered with insulting asperity of language. 

The incident happened after the close of that 
memorable debate when General Conway, on the 
22d of February 1782, may be said to have termi¬ 
nated the American war; Administration only carry¬ 
ing the question by a single vote. 3 Lord North, 
alluding to this recent triumph of the Opposition, 
said, in reply to Barrd, 4 that “ he presumed the 
division of that evening had inflamed the Colonel’s 
valour to such intemperate abuse,” which he qualified 
with the epithets of “ insolent and brutal.” I scarcely 
ever recollect a scene of greater tumult and general 

1 John Sawbridge, Alderman of Langbourn and M.P. for the City 
of London, Lord Mayor, 1775-76.—^ D * 

2 Member for Middlesex.—E d. 

3 General Conway’s motion was carried by 194 to 193. It was to 
the effect that farther offensive measures against the Americans 
should cease.—D. 

4 Colonel Isaac Barrd was member for Caine.— Ed. 
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disorder than took place on his pronouncing the 
above words. The First Minister had time during 
the uproar and cries of order to recollect himself, 
and, as soon as silence was in some measure re¬ 
stored, he apologised to the House for his indiscre¬ 
tion, adding, in a manner the most good-humoured, 
“ To be sure, Mr. Speaker, it was wrong in me, who 
have been so long accustomed to parliamentary, 
abuse, to be irritated at any expressions. I can 
bear, I believe, as much as any man, and I am per¬ 
suaded the House will give me'credit when I repeat 
that I support abuse as patiently as any individual.” 
Several of the Opposition members, among whom 
were Colonel Barrd’s colleague, Dunning, and Mr. 
William Pitt, insisting that a personal excuse or 
apology was due to Barrd himself as well as to the 
House, Lord North submitted to the expressed plea¬ 
sure of the assembly. But the Colonel, cut lumen 
adempUim , by no means manifested the same suavity 
and complacency in accepting which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had exhibited in making, the re¬ 
quired apology. He began a speech of consider¬ 
able length by attempting to demonstrate that every 
member possessed a right to use with impunity the 
most severe epithets towards a public functionary, 
though that right was not reciprocal. He would 
even have again recapitulated the particulars of the 
whole transaction if Cornwall had not very properly 
interposed from the chair and imposed silence on 
him. Thus terminated the business. 

Pitt did not then foresee that a day would arrive 
when he should stand precisely in the predicament 
of Lord North. No doubt Pitt and Tierney, when 
they met on Putney Common in 1798, exchanged 
shots for less provocation ; 1 but a duel between 

1 The duel between Pitt and George Tierney took place on 27th 
May 1796 .—Ed. 
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Lord North and Barr6 would have excited a sort of 
ridicule, the former seeing very imperfectly with 
both eyes, and the latter possessing only one defec¬ 
tive eye. Besides, the emotions of anger and re¬ 
sentment appeared to be . foreign to Lord North’s 
nature, and as if only put on occasionally in order 
to serve a particular purpose. He was indeed 
incapable of retaining enmity, though he felt and 
sometimes expressed contempt for those individuals 
who abandoned him from mean and mercenary 
motives. The best proof of his placability was 
exhibited by himself several 'years afterwards, ac¬ 
companied with that playful wit which characterised 
him on every occasion. Barre and he meeting on 
the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, where great 
civilities took place between them, “ Colonel,” said 
Lord North, “notwithstanding all that may have 
passed formerly in Parliament when we were on 
different sides, I am persuaded that there are not 
two men in the kingdom who would now be more 
happy to see each other.” They were both at that 
time totally deprived of sight, and led about by 
their attendants. 

Baited, harassed, and worried as he always was 
in Parliament during the later years of his adminis¬ 
tration, he never manifested any impatience for the 
termination of the session ; on the contrary, doubts 
were entertained among those persons who knew 
him best whether he did not derive a gratification 
from keeping the House of Commons sitting. That 
assembly presented, in fact, a theatre on which he 
acted the first personage, where he attracted almost 
all attention, and where his abilities rendered him 
hardly less conspicuous than his ministerial situa¬ 
tion. In opening the budget he was esteemed 
peculiarly lucid, clear, and able. On that account 
it constituted a day of triumph to his friends and 
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supporters, who exulted in the talent which he dis¬ 
played whenever he exhibited the state of the 
national finances or imposed new pecuniary bur¬ 
dens. I was twice present at his performance of 
this arduous task, first in 1781, and afterwards in 
the following year, when he executed it for the 
last time. Each performance appeared to me very 
deserving of the encomiums lavished on it; and if 
compared with the incapable manner in which the 
budget was opened by his successor, Lord' John 
Cavendish, when he was Chancellor of Exchequer 
in 1783, I still continue of the same opinion. But 
Lord North could sustain no competition with the 
late Mr. Pitt, who on those, as on all other occasions, 
manifested a perspicuity, eloquence, rapidity, recol¬ 
lection, and talent altogether wonderful, which car¬ 
ried the audience along with him in every arithmetical 
statement, left no calculation obscure or ambiguous, 
and impressed the House at its close with tumul¬ 
tuous admiration. 

Lord North could descend without effort, I might 
say with ease and dignity, from the highest offices 
of his public situation in the House of Commons to 
the lowest duties of a private member. In the spring 
of the year 1781, when “the secret committee for 
inquiring into the causes of the war in the Carnatic” 
was appointed by ballot, I was named one of the 
scrutineers to examine the names of the persons 
chosen to compose it. The House being about to 
break up, we were standing round the table, when 
some voices called out the name of Lord North for 
a scrutineer. Far from declining to engage in such 
an occupation, which he might easily have done on 
account of his official business and employments, he 
instantly repaired with the members nominated to 
one of the committee rooms. We sat till a late 
hour before the scrutiny was finished, and dined 
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together upstairs. And if he made the worst scru¬ 
tineer, he was certainly the pleasantest and best 
companion during the whole time. He possessed 
a classic mind, full of information, and always en¬ 
livened by wit, as well as sweetened by good-humour. 
When young, he had travelled over a considerable 
part of Europe, and he knew the Continent well; he 
spoke French with facility, and was equally versed 
in the great writings of antiquity. It was impos¬ 
sible to experience dulness in his society. Even dur¬ 
ing the last years of his life, when nearly or totally 
blind, and labouring under many infirmities, yet his 
equanimity of temper never forsook him, nor even 
his gaiety and powers of conversation. 1 I have 
frequently seen him display the utmost cheerful¬ 
ness under those circumstances so trying to human 
nature. 

As a statesman, his enemies charged him with 
irresolution ; but he might rather be taxed with 
indolence and procrastination than with want of 
decision. He naturally loved to postpone, though 
when it became necessary to resolve, he could abide 
firmly by his determination. Never had any Minister 
purer hands nor manifested less rapacity. In fact, 
he amassed no wealth after an administration of 
twelve years. When he quitted office his circum¬ 
stances were by no means opulent, and he had 
a numerous family. I well remember that when 
Powis 2 accused him (in the course of that memor¬ 
able speech which made so deep an impression on 
the House, pronounced in December 1781) of insen¬ 
sibility to the calamities of the country, and of 
clinging to employment from unworthy motives of 
an interested or pecuniary nature, Lord North re¬ 
pelled the imputation with the calmness and dignity 

1 Charming.—P. 

2 Thomas Powys, M.P. for the county of Northampton.—E d. 
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of conscious integrity. “ I do not desire,” said he, 
“ to make any affected display of my personal purity 
or disinterestedness. I will, however, declare that, 
with respect to my income, I would most cheerfully 
give it all—not only the part which I derive from 
the public purse, but my own private fortune—if I 
could thereby accelerate an honourable, speedy, and 
advantageous peace ! ” There was not, I believe, 
a man on the opposite side of the House, without 
even excepting George Byng or Sawbridge, though 
both were bitter enemies to the Minister, who 
doubted either his sincerity or his veracity. His 
adversaries reproached him likewise, that though 
incapable of personally descending to unworthy 
means of enriching himself, he allowed peculations 
or abuses to be practised by those employed under 
him. Sawbridge, when speaking in his place as a 
member of Parliament, alluding to this accusation, 
exclaimed with Cato— 

“ Curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his country ! ” 

A similar charge was made against the late Mr. 
Pitt, who, after having been First Minister during 
almost his whole life, left only debts behind him. 
But it never entered into any man’s mind, however 
inimical he might be, to accuse either Lord North 
or Mr. Pitt of making undue purchases in the public 
funds, or of turning their ministerial information to 
private purposes of pecuniary emolument. The 
great defect of Lord North’s government arose 
from the easiness of his natural temper, which 
sometimes perhaps induced him to adopt or to 
defend measures that had not always the sanction 
of his judgment. Another and perhaps a greater 
evil, arising from his facility and want of energy, 
was, that he did not, like the great Earl of Chatham, 
sufficiently coerce the other members of the Cabinet, 
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each of whom, under Lord North, might be said 
to form a sort of independent department. They 
were, in fact, rather his co-equals than his subor¬ 
dinates, as they ought to have been, and the public 
service often suffered, as I well know, from their 
want of union, or from their clashing interests and 
private animosities. Dundas himself, while, making 
the panegyric of his friend the First Minister, yet 
avowed this constitutional defect in his formation of 
mind. It happened on the 12th of December 1781, 
during one of the debates in the House of Commons 
preceding the termination of the American war. 
“ The noble Lord in the blue ribband,” said Dundas, 1 
“ is actuated in all his measures by the most disin¬ 
terested zeal for his country. He wants only one 
quality to render him a great and distinguished states¬ 
man—I mean a more despotic and commanding 
temper.” Burke affected to treat with contemptuous 
ridicule these eulogiums of the Lord Advocate on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “ The splendour 
of the noble Lord’s public character and administra¬ 
tion,” observed he, “can only be equalled by the 
sincerity of the learned Lord’s praises.” But what¬ 
ever motives might be imputed to Dundas, the fact 
was indisputable. Lord North excited affection as 
well as respect, and awakened admiration at his 
variety of talents and attainments. But he knew 
not how to inspire terror, like the first Mr. Pitt, of 
whom Wilkes says, that “the keen lightnings of his 
eye spoke the haughty, fiery soul before his lips 
had pronounced a syllable.” 2 Even his son, the 
late First Minister, though he wanted the features 

i 

1 Henry Dundas, son of Robert Dundas, Lord President of the Court 
of Session. Lord Advocate in 1775, Treasurer of the Navy in 1782, Sec¬ 
retary of State in 1791, President of the Board of Control in 1792, 
created Viscount Melville in 1802, First Lord of the Admiralty in 
1804, impeached in 1805, and died in 1811 .—Ed. 

2 Wilkes said this of Lord Camden.—E d. 
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of the father, inherited no inconsiderable portion of 
“ the lightnings of his eye.” 

Want of political courage cannot be justly attri¬ 
buted to Lord North. If we reflect that his admini¬ 
stration equalled in duration the aggregate period 
occupied by the five preceding Ministers, namely, 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville, Lord Rocking¬ 
ham, 1 and the Duke of Grafton, and if we consider 
how critical as well as perilous were the times, par¬ 
ticularly during the reverses of the American war 
and throughout the riots of June 1780, which last' 
convulsions might have appalled the stoutest mind, 
we shall not refuse him a just claim to the praise of 
ministerial firmness. Even his ultimate resignation 
in 1782, I am convinced, arose more from disgust 
and weariness, added to despair, than from personal 
apprehension or from any defect of nerves. How 
well aware he was of the precarious tenure by which 
he held his power during the last four or five years 
of the American war, and how suddenly he might be 
compelled to quit his official residence in Downing 
Street, may be inferred from a single circumstance. 
He possessed a house at the south-east angle of 
Grosvenor Square, which, from its situation in so 
elegant and fashionable a quarter of the town, would 
easily have found a permanent tenant. But Lord 
North, conscious on how frail a basis his administra¬ 
tion reposed, would never let it for a longer period 
than one year. In consequence of this principle 
it annually , changed its possessors, and being fre¬ 
quently taken by newly-married couples, it obtained 
the name of Honeymoon Hall. To the house of 
which I speak Lord North repaired at the termina- 


1 Lord Chatham was Prime Minister after Lord Rockingham, but 
though there were six Administrations under George III. before Lord 
North’s, there were only five Ministers, reckoning Mr. Pitt as the 
head of that which was in power at the accession of the King.—D. 
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tion of his Ministry, and continued to reside in it 
with his family while inhabiting London down to 
the time of his decease in 1792. I have often paid 
my respects to him there of evenings, between his 
last dismission from employment in December 1783 
and the close of his life, never without sentiments 
of admiration and respect. Though not unguarded 
in private conversation or in debate, he was careless 
in many respects to a degree hardly credible. I 
have heard a member of his Cabinet say that it was 
dangerous to trust him with state papers, which he 
perpetually mislaid or forgot. A letter of the first 
political importance, addressed to him by the King, 
which he had lost, after a long search was found 
lying wide open in a closet. A strong and mutual 
affection subsisted between his Majesty and him, 
as was natural after the many heavy storms that 
they had weathered together for so many years. 
This attachment on the part of the former, though 
shaken and interrupted when Lord North joined 
Mr. Fox in 1783, yet revived in the royal bosom at 
a subsequent period on Lord North becoming blind, 
a circumstance at which, when made r known to him, 
his Majesty expressed the deepest concern and 
sympathy. He did not then probably foresee that 
he should himself be visited with the same affliction, 
a point of similarity between them which is not a 
little remarkable. 

Besides his ministerial offices, Lord North was 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Lady North 
enjoyed the rangership of Bushy Park. It was 
there that, having escaped from the “ fumum et opes 
strepitumque Romce," surrounded by his daughters, 
he appeared peculiarly an object of esteem and of 
attachment, divested of all form or ostentation, 
lively and playful as a boy, yet never without dig¬ 
nity, diffusing gaiety and good-humour round him. 
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Even those who opposed the Minister involuntarily 
loved the man. I have had the honour to visit him 
at Bushy Park, to dine with him when no other 
stranger was present, and to participate of the scene 
that I here describe. As Pope asserts of Sir Robert 
Walpole, so may I on this subject say— 

“ Seen him I have, but in the social hour 
Of private converse, ill exchanged for power.” 

The Earl of Guildford, Lord North’s father, at¬ 
tained to a very advanced age, I believe to eighty- 
six, and had nearly survived his son, only dying 
about two years before him. So that Lord North, 
like his predecessor, Sir Robert Walpble, remained* 
a member of the House of Commons during almost 
his whole life. Lord Guildford had been three times 
married, Dr. North, the Bishop of Winchester, 1 being 
his son by his second wife. Lord North, who sprung 
from his first marriage, secured the reversion, if I 
may so term it, of the Bishopric of Winchester for 
his brother by a piece of address. The Archiepis- 
copal see of York having become vacant on the 
decease of Dr. Drummond, Lord North, who knew 
that the King had destined that high ecclesiastical 
promotion for Dr. Markham, then Bishop of Ches¬ 
ter, 2 determined nevertheless to ask it for Dr. North, 
Bishop of Worcester. Conscious that he would meet 
with a refusal, for which he was prepared, he ably 
made it subservient to the attainment of his real 
object, Winchester, a mitre that might be reasonably 
expected soon to drop from the age and infirmities 
of its possessor, Dr. Thomas. When Lord North 
preferred his request, the King replied that it was 

1 Dr. Brownlow North, translated from the Bishopric of Worcester 
to Winchester in 1781, died 12th July 1820 .—Ed. 

2 Dr. William Markham was translated to the Archbishopric of 
York in 1777, died 10th December 1807.— Ed. 
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impossible to gratify him, as the Archbishopric of 
York must be conferred on the Bishop of Chester. 
The First Minister insisted, but the sovereign re¬ 
mained firm, recapitulated the obligations which he 
owed to Dr. Markham for his care of the Prince of 
Wales’s education, and left no prospect of effecting 
any change in his resolution. “ Your Majesty, then,” 
said Lord North, “ will, I hope, have no objection 
to give my brother the See of Winchester whenever 
it may become vacant ? ” “ Oh, by all means,” 

answered the King, “ you may rely upon it; ” a pro¬ 
mise which soon afterwards received its accomplish¬ 
ment. 

I will conclude the subject of Lord North, on 
which I dwell with complacency, by observing, that 
though he cannot be esteemed a great statesman in 
the most comprehensive sense, though he neither 
possessed those vast energies of character and ex¬ 
traordinary war talents which have immortalised the 
first Mr. Pitt, nor that splendid assemblage of quali¬ 
ties fitted for the conduct of a popular government 
which distinguished the second Mr. Pitt, though 
Lord North was even a very unfortunate as well as 
a most unpopular Minister during the far greater 
part or the whole course of his administration, yet 
he possessed distinguished claims to national esteem. 
The American war formed the weight which dragged 
him down, a load that would have sunk the great 
Lord Chatham himself if he had attempted to lift it, 
notwithstanding his endowments of mind sustained 
by popular favour. In the year 1 75 ^> when that 
eminent statesman was called to the direction of 
public affairs, not by the sovereign, but by the 
nation, he had only to conduct and point the re¬ 
sources of the country against the two branches of 
the House of Bourbon. His son, in 1793, beheld 
himself placed as the champion of order, morals, 
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religion, and monarchical government in opposition 
to the most sanguinary and detestable republic (if a 
fierce democracy, whose sceptre was the guillotine, 
could be with justice entitled to that denomination) 
which ever arose among men. Both Ministers were 
in some measure sustained and impelled by the very 
contest. But Lord North, who derived little sup¬ 
port from his countrymen, and none from the nature 
of the war, could only look to the crown for protec¬ 
tion against public clamour in and out of Parliament. 
In the distribution of honours and dignities he was 
far more sparing than his successor, a fact of which 
we shall be convinced if we compare the list of peer¬ 
ages created between 1770 and 1782, with those 
made by Mr. Pitt, when First Minister, within the 
same portion of time during any period of his ad¬ 
ministration. Nor was Lord North equally profuse 
of the public money as Mr. Pitt ultimately became, 
whatever severity of censure he underwent for his 
extravagance or negligence in the management and 
expenditure of the finances. No impeachment of 
any subordinate Minister, or of any member of his 
Cabinet, ever took place for defalcation or misappli¬ 
cation of sums which passed through his hands, as 
we witnessed in 1805. 1 Yet the Opposition in the 
Lower House of Parliament during the whole pro¬ 
gress of the American war exceeded in numbers, 
and at least equalled in virulence, the minority which 
impeached Lord Melville. 

As a man, considered in every private relation, 
even in his very weaknesses, Lord North was most 
amiable. Under that point of view his character 
will rise on a comparison with any First Minister of 
Great Britain who existed during the course of the 
eighteenth century, not excepting Lord Godolphin, 

1 Referring to the case of Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, First 
Lord of the Admiralty.—E d. 
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Mr. Pelham, or the Marquis of Rockingham. 1 The 
two former individuals were justly accused of a pas¬ 
sion for play, which accompanied them through life, 
a vice from which Lord North was wholly exempt. 
Burnet, who recounts the fact relative to the Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin, says, “ He loved gaming the 
most of any man of business I ever knew, and gave 
one reason for it, because it delivered him from the 
obligation to talk much.” Dodington, when relating 
Mr. Pelham’s attachment to the Same ruinous grati¬ 
fication, adds, that he studiously concealed it with 
the utmost care. Lord North possessed better intel¬ 
lectual resources in himself. , He possessed likewise 
the highest sources of enjoyment in his family, sur¬ 
rounded by his numerous and amiable children. The 
Marquis of Rockingham, however personally esti¬ 
mable, was childless, and Lord Bute’s fireside was 
not characterised by the same expansion of the heart, 
the same emancipation from all severity of form, or 
the same ebullitions of fancy and intellect. His 
immediate predecessor, the Duke of Grafton, re¬ 
specting whom ■“ Junius” observes, when speaking 
of his domestic qualities, “Your Grace has now 
made the complete revolution of the political zodiac, 
from the scorpion in which you stung Lord Chatham, 
to the hopes of q. virgin in the house of Blooms¬ 
burythe Duke could support no competition with 
Lord North in the endearing charities of life, where 
the Minister becomes merged in the father, the 
husband, and the individual. 2 If we would try to 
find his equal in these endowments and virtues, we 
must remount to Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
or to Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Every beholder, 

1 Sidney, Lord Godolphin, under Queen Anne; the Right Hon. 
Henry Pelham, under George II.; and Lord Rockingham, under 
George III.—D. 

2 The friends of the Duke of Grafton represent him as most amiable 
in his family at Euston, where he lived to an advanced age.—E d. 
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while contemplating the monument where rest the 
remains of the great Earl of Chatham or of the 
second Mr. Pitt, erected to their memory by national 
gratitude, must be penetrated with emotions of ad¬ 
miration and respect; but all those who personally 
knew Lord North or had ever mixed with him in 
society, when regarding his tomb would involun¬ 
tarily find their eyds suffused in tears. 

The post of Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department 1 was at that time filled by Lord Stor¬ 
mont, 2 a nobleman who, having passed great part 
of his life in a diplomatic capacity on the Continent, 
principally at the Courts of Dresden and Vienna, 
necessarily possessed a considerable knowledge 
of the interests and politics of Europe. He had, 
nevertheless, manifested no great vigilance nor dis¬ 
played any superior penetration during his recent 
embassy at Paris, where, it was commonly believed, 
he had been deceived by the protestations or duped 
by the artifices of Maurepas and of Vergennes, 
previous to the open interference of France in the 
affairs of America. I well remember Powis, 3 when 
speaking of him on the 8th of March 1782, in the 
course of a speech which made a deep impression 
on the House of Commons, observed, “ Lord Stor¬ 
mont fills the post of one of the Secretaries of 
State. But what treaties has he ever signed ? In 
what instance has he ever displayed the talents of 
a statesman or a politician ? Perhaps he may have 
received at his office, and notified to the King 
in due form, accounts of the birth, the marriage, or 

1 In 1782 an Act of Parliament was passed abolishing the Secretary¬ 
ship for the American Department, and fixing the number of Secre¬ 
taries of State at three—one for the Home Department, one for 
Foreign, and one for Colonial Affairs.— Ed. 

2 David, seventh Viscount Stormont, born 1727. He succeeded his 
uncle, William, first Earl of Mansfield, in that title 1793, and died 
three years afterwards.—D. 

3 Thomas Powys, M.P. for county of Northampton.— Ed. 
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the death of foreign princes; but all his politics 
seem there to terminate. How far he can be re¬ 
garded as a proper Minister to negotiate peace 
with the American Colonies we may infer from one 
of his answers to them :—‘ His Majesty’s Ministers 
receive applications from rebels only when they sue 
for pardon.’” Yet what other reply could Lord 
Stormont then make, representing, as he did, the 
King whose ambassador he was at the Court of 
Versailles ? Decorated with the insignia of the 
Order of the Thistle, his person, noble and impos¬ 
ing, presented the appearance of a man of quality ; 
but his manners, destitute of amenity, stiff and con¬ 
strained, were not calculated to ingratiate or to 
seduce. His enemies accused him of parsimony, 
and his greatest admirers admitted that he bore no 
resemblance to Timon, either in his household, his 
table, or his general expense. His near alliance to 
the Ear] of Mansfield, of whom he was the nephew 
and collateral heir, if it conferred no claim to popu¬ 
lar favour, unquestionably conduced to render him 
more acceptable at St. James’s. Even His oppo¬ 
nents admitted him to possess judgment as well as 
application; and whenever he rose in the House 
of Peers, he displayed a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject on which he spoke, together with 
great precision of language and force of argument. 

The Earl of Hillsborough, 1 who held the Southern 
Department, was a man of elegant manners, and 
wanted neither ability nor attention to public busi¬ 
ness ; but his natural endowments, however solid, 
did not rise above mediocrity. He had owed his 
political as well as personal elevation in life more 
to his good sense, penetration, suavity, and address, 

1 Wills Hill, second Lord Hillsborough, created Earl of Hills¬ 
borough in England, afterwards Marquis of Downshire in Ireland.— 
Ed. 
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than to any intellectual superiority. At St. James’s 
he was more at home than at Westminster, and 
might rather be esteemed an accomplished courtier 
than a superior Minister. His mind was indeed 
highly cultivated, but it seemed to be rather the 
information of a gentleman than the knowledge of 
a statesman. I have seen him much embarrassed 
and disconcerted in thesessidn of 1781, when called 
on officially in the House of Lords to explain or to 
justify the measures adopted in Bengal,—an em¬ 
barrassment which arose from his ignorance of 
names, places, and circumstances in that quarter of 
the globe, with which, as Secretary of State for the 
East Indies, he ought to have been acquainted. 
We must, however, recollect that very few persons, 
except such as were locally connected with India, 
had then attained any accurate information respect¬ 
ing the Company’s territories, revenues, and affairs. 
Of this assertion I could adduce many proofs. In 
February 1782, when Lord Shelburne, while speak¬ 
ing in the House of Peers, made allusion to “ a 
king or supreme Rajah of the Mahrattas,” he felt 
himself compelled to explain to their Lordships the 
nature and narrow limits of that nominal sove¬ 
reignty, with which, as well as with the office of. 
“ Peishwah,” or efficient ruler of the Mahratta em¬ 
pire, nine-tenths of his audience were utterly 
unacquainted. I recollect the astonishment, not 
unmixed with some degree of ridicule, excited in 
the House of Commons on Governor Johnstone’s 1 
first mention and description of the harbour of 
Trincomalee in the island of Ceylon, a bay which 
probably till that occasion had never been heard 


1 George Johnstone, third son of Sir James Johnstone of Wester- 
hall, appointed Governor of West Florida in 1765, for many years 
M.P. for Cockermouth. He died 28th January 1787. He is men¬ 
tioned frequently in Walpole’s letters, and always unfavourably.—E d. 
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of by the greater part of the county members. 
Though the irruption of Hyder Ally into the 
Carnatic in 1780 powerfully awakened and at¬ 
tracted the national attention to the subject, it 
was Fox’s memorable Bill, followed at a short 
interval by Hastings’ trial, that diffused over the 
whole kingdom an eagerness for Oriental know¬ 
ledge. 

But Lord George Germain, who presided over 
the American Department, excited from a variety of 
causes far more public consideration, while he pre¬ 
sented a fairer mark for parliamentary attack or for 
popular declamation than either of the other Secre¬ 
taries of State. His recognised abilities, the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being a member of the House of 
Commons, not, like his two colleagues, removed from 
the front ranks of warfare by their situation in the 
Upper House of Parliament, even the events, of his 
former life when commanding the British forces in 
Germany, 1 and above all, the object of the war in 
which we were engaged—a war that at the com¬ 
mencement of 1781 still professed to be the sub¬ 
jugation of the revolted Colonies—these united 
circumstances rendered him, after Lord North, the 
most prominent person in administration. As I had 
the honour to enjoy a place in his friendship, and to 
live with him during the later years of his life on 
terms of great intimacy, I may pretend to have 
known him well. Nor will I deny that I am partial 
to his memory, but that partiality will never induce 
me to pervert or misrepresent any fact, though I am 
aware that it may unintentionally bias my opinions. 
He had completed his sixty-fifth year at this time, 
but a frame of body naturally robust and a vigorous 
constitution secured him almost uninterrupted health, 
together with the enjoyment of all his faculties, among 

1 Alluding to his conduct at the battle of Minden.—E d. 
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which his memory was conspicuous. In his person, 
which rose to near six feet, he was muscular, and 
capable of enduring much bodily as well as mental 
fatigue. Though his features were strongly pro¬ 
nounced and saturnine, yet, considered together as a 
whole, their effect by no means displeased. An air 
of high birth and dignity illuminated by strong sense 
pervaded every lineament of his face. His counte¬ 
nance indicated intellect, particularly his eye, the 
motions of which were quick and piercing. On first 
acquaintance, his manner and air impressed those who 
approached him with an idea of proud reserve ; but 
no man in private society unbent himself more, or 
manifested less self-importance. In the midst of his 
family—for he rarely dined from home, except at the 
Cabinet dinners—and in the company of a few select 
friends, he soon forgot the toils annexed to public 
life, the asperities of debate, and the vexations of 
office. Even after the latest nights in the House of 
Commons he always sat down to a delicately served 
table, drank a pint of claret, unbent his mind, and 
passed in review the incidents of the preceding 
evening. It was then that his conversation became 
most entertaining, seasoned with curious anecdotes 
collected during the course of a long life passed in 
the highest circles, amidst the greatest affairs in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and on the Continent, 
where he had served, embracing the secret history 
of the present and of the two late reigns. Nor was 
his information limited to the accession of the Hano¬ 
verian line, but extended to the preceding sove¬ 
reigns. The Duchess of Dorset, his mother, had 
been a maid of honour to Queen Anne, and his 
father, the Duke, remembered William III. When 
Lord George entered on the events of those times, 
he might be said to raise the curtain that concealed 
from vulgar eyes the palaces of Whitehall, of St. 
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James’s, of Kensington, and of Hampton Court. 
The private adventures, all the minute recitals cal¬ 
culated to awaken as well as to gratify curiosity, 
many particulars relative to the illustrious persons 
of both sexes who composed the Courts of William 
and of Anne, particulars which, though the gravity 
of history may disdain, yet which delight and in¬ 
struct ; such were the frequent subjects of his dis¬ 
course. Had I committed to paper at that period 
the materials which he profusely threw before me, 
I might have composed a work of the highest inte¬ 
rest to the present age and to posterity ; but mine 
are only reminiscences. 

Though Lord George Germain was so highly 
born, his education had not altogether corresponded 
with his extraction, and he owed far more to nature 
than to cultivation. He had, indeed, been brought 
up in the College of Dublin, but he possessed little 
information derived from books, nor had he im¬ 
proved his mind by study in the course of subse¬ 
quent years. Even after his retreat from public 
employment in the decline of life, when at Drayton, 
where he possessed a fine library, he rarely opened 
an author except for a short time on his return from 
coursing, shooting, riding, or other favourite exer¬ 
cises. He had visited Paris when young with his 
father, the Duke of Dorset, and the French lan¬ 
guage was familiar to him; but with Horace, 
Tacitus, or Cicero he had formed little acquaint¬ 
ance. His initiation into public life, politics, and 
parliament took place too early to admit of storing 
his mind with classic images or ideas. Though he 
was versed in English history since the time of 
Elizabeth, during which period of near two cen¬ 
turies some one of his immediate ancestors had 
almost always sat, and sometimes presided, in the 
councils of the sovereign, he was not conversant in 
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our annals of an earlier date. But, on the other 
hand, he had witnessed much with his own eyes, 
he had heard still more from others ; he seized with 
ease on whatever was submitted to his understand¬ 
ing, and he forgot nothing. 

In business he was rapid yet clear and accurate, 
rather negligent in his style, which was that of a 
gentleman and a man of the world, unstudied and 
frequently careless, even in his official dispatches. 
But there was no obscurity or ambiguity in his 
compositions. Capable of application in cases of 
necessity, he nevertheless passed little ti^e at the 
desk or in the closet; and while Secretary of State 
under critical as well as perilous circumstances, 
when every courier brought or might bring accounts 
the most disastrous, no man who saw him at table, 
or of an evening in his drawing-room, would have 
suspected from his deportment and conversation 
that the responsibility of the American war reposed 
principally on his shoulders. More than one mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet was supposed to enjoy a greater 
degree of personal acceptability with the King, but 
none exercised the privilege of speaking with more 
freedom to him. Lord George seldom hazarded to 
ask favours ; but when he undertook any cause, he 
rarely receded till he had obtained the object. Dr. 
Eliot, 1 who then practised physic with some celebrity, 
and of whose medical skill Lord George entertained 
a high opinion, induced him to exert his interest 
at court for procuring the Doctor to be created a 
Baronet. The King, who disliked Eliot personally, 
and regarded his professional talents with as little 
partiality, displayed much repugnance to grant the 
request. Yielding however at last, “Well, my 


1 Sir John Eliot, Bart., M.D., born at Peebles, knighted in 1776, 
and subsequently created a Baronet. He edited an edition of Dr, 
John Fothergill’s works, 1781, and died 7th November 1786 .—Ed. 
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Lord,” said he, “ since you desire it, let it be; but 
remember he shall not be my physician.” “ No, 
sir,’ answered Lord George, bowing, “he shall 
be your Majesty’s Baronet and my physician.” 1 
The King laughed, and Eliot was raised to the 
Baronetage. 

In the House of Commons, down to the last hour 
that Lord George remained a member of that 
assembly, he was constantly the object of the sev¬ 
erest and most pointed attacks of the Opposition, 
who always hoped to force from his irritability the 
secret or the fact which they had vainly attempted 
to extort from the apathy and tranquillity of Lord ■* 
North. In this endeavour they frequently succeeded. 
Lord George, goaded by reproaches often fictitious, 
frequently unjust, and always exaggerated, generally 
started up sooner or later, repelled the charges ad¬ 
vanced, and in so doing sometimes put the adver¬ 
sary in possession of the very matter which they 
sought to discover. I have continually witnessed 
the fact to which I allude. Fox himself admitted 
this characteristic feature of Lord George’s forma¬ 
tion of mind. I recollect that during the debate 
which took place relative to the capture of the 
island of St. Eustatius in the session of 1781, Fox, 
while he censured most severely the proceedings of 
our commanders in their confiscation of the private 
property there found, acknowledged “ the unwary 
frankness of the Secretary of State (Lord George), 
as a quality for which he was sometimes praised in 
the House of Commons and blamed out of it.” A 
still more conspicuous exhibition of this merit or of 
this defect in his character,—for I am uncertain under 
which class it ought to be ranked,—I witnessed only 

1 “This anecdote we have heard told, we believe more truly, of the 
first Lord Melville and Sir Walter Farquhar Quarterly Review , xiiL 
212 .—Ed. 
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a few days later in the same session. Burke having 
brought forward a very pointed and serious charge 
against Government for neglect in not supplying 
the garrison of Gibraltar, then besieged by the 
Spaniards, with gunpowder, in consequence of which 
egregious want of precaution Admiral Darby, when 
sent to the relief of the fortress, was reduced to the 
necessity of stripping his fleet in order to leave two 
thousand barrels of powder in the magazine, Sir 
Charles Cocks, Mr. Kenrick, Sir Charles Frederick, 
and other members of the Board of Ordnance, who 
were present, attempted to contradict the story as 
not authentic, or of which-they had at least no infor¬ 
mation. But George Byng persisting in the accusa¬ 
tion and demanding a more satisfactory answer, the 
American Secretary rose and observed, that though 
he could only speak from rumour, and had no official 
nor other intelligence on the point to communicate, 
yet that his own opinion was the report had a foun¬ 
dation in truth. He added, that if it should so turn 
out, Admiral Darby had acted in a very meritorious 
manner by leaving for the supply of the garrison 
whatever quantity of gunpowder he could spare 
without endangering the safety of his own fleet. 
Lord North remained silent during this avowal of 
Lord George* and took no part whatever in the 
debate. 

Lord George spoke, as he wrote, without much 
premeditation from the impulse of the occasion, 
in animated rather than in correct language, with 
vehemence, but not without dignity. His voice 
was powerful and his figure commanding, though 
he did not always thoroughly possess himself nor 
display the coolness demanded for so trying a situa¬ 
tion as that of American Secretary. His opponents, 
who well knew, availed themselves of this defect in 
his formation of mind. On the other hand, keen- 
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ness of his sight gave him a prodigious advantage 
over Lord North when in the House of Commons. 
Lord George Germain had no sooner taken his seat 
on the Treasury Bench than he pervaded with a 
glance of his eye the Opposition benches, saw who 
attended as well as who were absent, and formed 
his conclusions accordingly on the business of the 
day. He used to say that' for those who were 
enabled to exercise this faculty, everything was to 
be seen in the House, where, on the contrary, no¬ 
thing except declamation was to be gained by the 
ear. No man better understood the management 
of Parliament, the prolongation or acceleration of a 
debate, according to the , temper or the number of 
the members present, and every detail of official 
dexterity or address requisite in conducting affairs 
submitted to a popular assembly. To all these arts 
of government he had served two long and severe 
apprenticeships in Ireland as secretary to his father, 
the Duke of Dorset, when successively Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of that kingdom. In political courage and 
firmness he was not deficient. I have seen him in 
circumstances which sufficiently put those qualities 
to the proof towards the close of the American 
war, when intelligence arrived of Lord Cornwallis’s 
surrender at York Town; a disaster of the most 
irreparable nature, the load of which fell almost 
exclusively on himself. 

While summing up Lord George’s character 1 it 
is so impossible not to think of the business at 
Minden, and consequently not to allude to it, that 
my silence on this subject would seem to imply my 
conviction of the justice of the sentence passed on 
him by the court-martial. On the other hand, 1 feel 

1 Richard Cumberland, who served under Lord George at the Board 
of Trade, writes of him in the warmest terms (Memoirs, 1807, vol. i. 
p. 393 ;.-Ed. 
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how delicate and invidious a matter it is on which 
to touch, even at the distance of more than half 
a century. Yet, as personal and political courage, 
though altogether dissimilar, are commonly con¬ 
sidered to have an intimate connection, as we are 
even with difficulty induced to allow or duly to 
estimate any virtues, however eminent, in a man 
whom we suppose to have been deficient in the 
former of those essential qualities, as general pre¬ 
judice is certainly in Lord George’s disfavour, and 
as I may claim to possess some information on the 
subject, I shall enter briefly into the disquisition. 

I lay no stress on Lord George Germain’s illus¬ 
trious extraction, since we all know that the greatest 
houses have produced the most degenerate de¬ 
scendants, instances of which in point, to which, from 
motives of delicacy and personal consideration, I 
forbear alluding, have occurred in our own times. 
Pope justly exclaims— 

“ What can ennoble slaves, or sots, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards ! ” 

It is, nevertheless, an incentive to noble achieve¬ 
ments when we descend from those who have per¬ 
formed such actions. The memorable letter of 
Edward, Earl of Dorset, describing his duel with 
Lord Bruce under the reign of James I., com¬ 
memorated in the “ Guardian,” and the celebrated 
song beginning, 

“ To all you ladies now on land, 

We men at sea indite/ 1 

which was composed by Charles, Earl of Dorset, 
Lord George’s grandfather, as we are assured, on 
the night before the engagement between the Eng¬ 
lish fleet and that of Holland, commanded by Op- 
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dam, under Charles II.’s reign, 1 these two produc¬ 
tions, which are as universally known as the language 
in which they are written, sufficiently attest that he 
drew his lineage from men of courage. His mater¬ 
nal grandfather, Marshal Colyear, 2 brother of the 
first Earl of Portmore, and governor of Namur, 
with whom Lord George passed much time in his 
youth, had grown grey in all the sieges and battles 
of the Low Countries under William III. As soon 
as England took a part in the war occasioned by 
the accession of Maria Theresa in 1743, Lord George 
was sent to the Continent, where he served, if 
not with marked distinction, certainly without the 
slightest reproach, under the command of Lord 
Stair and of George II. In 1745, at the battle of 
Fontenoy, where such a number of our officers fell, 
he received a musket-ball in the breast, and was 
thrown upon a waggon with many others. He had 
preserved the uniform that he wore on that day, 
which I have seen and examined, bearing on it the 
mark of the ball, corresponding to the place where he 
was struck, and other holes in the skirts of the coat 
perforated by bullets. During the domestic rebel¬ 
lion that followed the defeat of Fontenoy, being re¬ 
called to his own country, he accompanied William, 
Duke of Cumberland, from the commencement to 
the close of the insurrection in Scotland, where 
great commendation was bestowed on his services. 

& Among the Dorset papers, which I have seen, 

1 This was on June 3, 166$, and Prior is the authority for the state¬ 
ment ; but there is reason to doubt the statement that the Earl of 
Dorset (then Lord Buckhurst) wrote his song the night^before: a 
battle Pepys writes in his Diary, under date January 2, 1664-65, I 
occasioned much mirth with a ballet I brought with me, made from 
the seamen at sea to their ladies in town ; M so that it must have been 
written at least half a year before the naval engagement mentioned in 

the text.— Ed. ... . c 

2 Walter Philip Colyear, a distinguished soldier in the reigns of 
William III. and Queen Anne, created a field-marshal, and died in 
1747 at the age of ninety.—E d. 
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were preserved a series of letters addressed by him 
to the Duke, his father, containing many interesting 
incidents of the years 1745 and 1746, while he was 
serving in the Highlands against the rebels. On 
the breaking out of the war in 1756 he accompanied 
the late Duke of Marlborough 1 on those desultory 
expeditions to the coast of Normandy and Brittany, 
productive of little benefit and of still less honour, 
when we bombarded St. Malo and demolished Cher- 
burg. After the demise of the Duke, which took 
place at Munster 2 towards the close of 1758, it is 
well known that Lord George commanded the 
British forces during the ensuing campaign, and, in 
particular, at the battle of Minden. That he did 
not advance at the head of the cavalry, on that 
occasion, with the celerity that might have been 
wished, and that his delay is ever to be regretted 
on a national account, because, if he had so ad¬ 
vanced, the defeat of the enemy would have been 
much more complete; that consequently he became 
a just subject of blame or of censure, if we judge by 
the result and not by the motive; all these points 
must be conceded to his accusers. But the only 
question is, whether he manifested any such back¬ 
wardness to lead on the horse, after he received 
Prince Ferdinand’s orders for that purpose, as justly 
rendered him liable to the suspicion of reluctance or 
to the imputation of cowardice ? 

The depositions of Lieutenant-Colonels Ligonier, 
Sloper, and Fitzroy, would certainly seem to fix on 
him either one or the other of these charges. But 
the evidence of -Lieutenant-Colonel Hotham, as 

1 Charles, second. Duke. He was the son of the great Duke’s 
daughter, Anne, Countess of Sunderland, and succeeded to the Duke¬ 
dom in 1733, on the death of the first Duke’s eldest daughter and 
heiress, Harriett, Countess of Godolphin, who died childless.—D. 

2 He was the commander-in-chief of all the British forces serving 
on the Lower Rhine.— D. 
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well as the positive testimony 1 of Captains Lloyd 
and Smith, two of Lord George’s aides-de-camp, 
appear as completely to exculpate him. There 
were even negative, if not positive, doubts stated 
by Hotham and Smith relative to the accuracy, not 
to say the truth or existence, of the asserted con¬ 
versation held by Colonels Fitzroy and Ligonier 
with Lord George, when they successively delivered 
him Prince Ferdinand’s orders. Captain Smith, 
Sir Sydney Smith’s father, I very intimately knew, 
who was himself a man of distinguished personal 
courage, 2 strictly conscientious, and incapable of 
asserting any fact that he disbelieved. He never 
entertained an idea that Lord George was withheld 
by unbecoming personal motives from advancing at 
Minden. Even on the testimony of Fitzroy, Sloper, 
and Ligonier, it plainly appeared that either Prince 
Ferdinand’s orders were in themselves contradic¬ 
tory, or were misunderstood by the aides-de-camp, 
or were imperfectly delivered by them. Lord George 
displayed evident irresolution under those circum¬ 
stances. He first halted, and afterwards did not 
cause the cavalry to advance with the rapidity that 
would have ensured the enemy’s entire defeat. Pro¬ 
bably similar accidents happen in almost every great 
engagement. But the world, which pardons the 
excesses of intemperate courage, never forgives the 
slightest appearance of backwardness in the field. 
Prince Rupert, who three times ruined the affairs of 
Charles I., who, by his impetuous valour, lost him 
the three battles of Edgehill, of Marston Moor, 
and of Naseby, is pardoned by posterity, while 
Admiral Byng 3 and Lord George Sackville remain 

1 Pshah !—P. 2 Pshah !—P. 

3 Shot on board the “Monarch 55 at Spithead in 1757. He was 
charged with falling short of his duty in an engagement off Minorca 
in 1756. His epitaph truly described him as a martyr to political 
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under imputation. Such, however unjust it seems, 
will ever be the lot o( military men who venture to 
remain stationary when they might go forward in 
action. 

It must, nevertheless, excite no small surprise that 
Prince Ferdinand, though he alludes in the general 
orders issued on the day following the battle to Lord 
George’s supposed misconduct, yet, in the first dis¬ 
patches sent to this country containing an account of 
the victory, made no public mention whatever of it, 
and some days elapsed before the Prince preferred 
any formal accusation against him. I have seen 
among the Dorset papers a series of Lord George’s 
letters to his father, written from the allied army 
during that campaign, extending to within very few 
days of the action at Minden; and I have likewise 
perused the notes addressed to Lionel, Duke of 
Dorset, from the Foreign Office of the Secretary 
of State here, on the arrival of the official intelli¬ 
gence of the engagement, felicitating the Duke on 
the result of a battle so glorious to this country, and 
in which he must necessarily feel so deep a per¬ 
sonal interest. Not a word nor a hint appears in 
these notes of Lord George’s supposed want of 
alacrity. How are we to explain this line of con¬ 
duct in the Prince ? It would seem as if the charge 
should have instantly followed the act. 

George II., it must be remembered, was at this 
time near seventy-six years old, strongly prejudiced, 
as we well know, in favour of his relative and coun¬ 
tryman, Prince Ferdinand, and naturally chagrined 
at an event which, even though it should have been 
publicly recognised as the mere effect of miscon¬ 
ception or mistake respecting the orders sent by the 
commander-in-chief, yet equally afforded subject 

persecution. It was in reference to him that Voltaire said that we 
killed one Admiral “ pour encourager les autres.”—D. 
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for regret on account of its injurious public conse¬ 
quences. Under these circumstances the court- 
martial took place, and the King’s sentiments rela¬ 
tive to Lord George’s culpability were universally 
known throughout the country. It is a fact that his 
late Majesty sent him a message acquainting him 
of his own determination to put into execution the 
sentence of the court, whatever it might be, without 
delay or mitigation. Lord George was tried in 
March 1760. If the late King hadvdied in October 
.1759, instead of October 1760, or if Lord George’s 
trial had taken place in 1761,.might not the result, 
in all probability, have been far less severe, or alto¬ 
gether different, under a new reign, when the clamour 
of the hour had subsided ? 

Other considerations come to the aid of these 
reflections. In 1759 and 1760 Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick occupied a high place in the admira¬ 
tion of the English public, by whom he was con¬ 
sidered as only inferior in the field to the Protestant 
hero, as we then absurdly denominated Frederick, 
king of Prussia. But Prince Ferdinand’s popu¬ 
larity proved of very short duration. As early as 
January 1761 we may see in “ Dodington’s Diary” 
how low the Prince had fallen in general estimation, 
and what serious accusations were brought against 
him. Dodington, relating the particulars of a con¬ 
versation which he had at that time with the Earl 
of Bute, says, “ I told him that I thought Prince 
Ferdinand was become as unpopular in the army as 
he was once popular; that he was accused of three 
great heads of malversation. The first was that he 
had exacted complete pay for uncomplete corps; 
the second, that not one shilling of all those devas¬ 
tating contributions had been carried to the public 
account; the third, that he had received good money 
and had paid the troops in bad to a very great 
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amount, and at a great discount.” These charges, 
most injurious to his character, do not appear to 
have ever been refuted. The precedent of Ad¬ 
miral Byng, shot very unjustly on an accusation of 
cowardice, was recent. If the members of the mili¬ 
tary tribunal who tried Lord George believed that 
he had committed the same crime as the one imputed 
to that unfortunate naval commander, why did they 
not pass on him the same sentence ? There can 
be only one answer. The evidence brought forward 
fell short of proof, and under those circumstances 
they doubtless were not convinced that he merited 
death. But still, as the prejudices or prevailing 
opinions of the time hardly admitted, on the other 
hand, of his acquittal, they cashiered him. It is for 
posterity to revise, perhaps to reverse, that sentence, 
not juridically, but as a court of opinion deciding 
in the last resort on all human actions submitted 
to their censure or approval. I have endeavoured 
fairly to state the leading circumstances on which 
they may found a judgment. 

Lord George’s duel with Governor Johnstone is 
a well-known fact. 1 On that occasion, even by his 
adversary’s admission, he exhibited perfect self-pos¬ 
session, presenting so fair and erect a mark, while 
he calmly waited for the Governor’s fire, that it 
extorted from him an involuntary testimony to Lord 
George’s courage. The. late Lord Sydney, then 
Mr. Thomas Townshend, who was his Lordship’s 
second, equally witnessed and attested his coolness. 
How can we believe or conceive that such a man, 

1 “ Recent as this event is, it is almost forgotten in a duel that hap¬ 
pened yesterday between Lord George Germaine and a Governor 
Johnstone, the latter of whom abused the former grossly last Friday 
in the House of Commons. Lord George behaved with the utmost 
coolness and intrepidity. Each fired two pistols, and Lord George’s 
first was shattered in his hand by Johnstone’s fire, but neither was 
hurt. However, whatever Lord George Sackville was* Lord George 
Germaine is a hero .”—Walpole to Mann , December 18, 1770.^-ED. / 
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on such a field as Minden, before so many specta¬ 
tors, would, from personal fear, have at once covered 
himself with ignominy ? As little is it proved, what¬ 
ever we may suspect, that motives of personal ani¬ 
mosity to Prince Ferdinand, with whom we know 
he was on bad terms, operated on Lord George’s 
mind, and impelled him to delay moving forward 
with the cavalry to complete the victory. It is evi¬ 
dent, on the calmest and most dispassionate review 
of the transaction, which has obtained such a melan¬ 
choly celebrity in our military annals under George 
II., that an ambiguity in Prince Ferdinand’s orders 
to Lord George, or a contradiction in them, pro¬ 
duced the whole misfortune. We may indeed assert 
or believe that the British commander intentionally 
misunderstood them; but where was the proof ad¬ 
duced of that fact ? Captain Ligonier brings an 
order for the whole cavalry to advance. Colonel 
Fitzroy, almost in the same moment, orders only 
the British cavalry to advance. On receiving these 
opposite messages Lord George halts the cavalry, 
while he gallops up to Prince Ferdinand in order to 
receive his personal instructions. There might be 
error in this delay, and public injury might accrue 
from it, as Prince Ferdinand asserts did actually 
ensue, when, in his “ general orders ” above alluded 
to, he says that if “ the Marquis of Granby had been 
at the head of the cavalry of the right wing, he is 
persuaded the decision of that day would have been 
more complete and more brilliant.” Still there is 
no proof of Lord George’s voluntary misconstruc¬ 
tion of the orders, or of his reluctance, to execute 
them, and the error might have originated in mis¬ 
take as well as in volition. How easily would the 
whole misfortune have been rendered impossible if 
Prince Ferdinand had, like Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
whom he might have copied on this point, only sent 
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one of his successive orders written in pencil. Prince 
Eugene expressly says in his Memoirs, “ I derived 
much benefit from always carrying in my pocket a 
pencil, to write in the officer’s commanding book 
the order which I gave him to carry.” Such was 
the constant practice of that illustrious commander 
when in the field, a practice peculiarly demanded: in 
the instance before us, if Prince Ferdinand thought 
that he had any reason to doubt Lord George’s 
prompt and ready obedience. I return from this 
digression. 

The Earl of Sandwich, 1 who had presided during 
ten years at the head of the Admiralty, was univer¬ 
sally admitted to possess eminent talents, great 
application to the duties of his office, and thorough 
acquaintance with public business. Like Lord 
George Germain, he was tall, of a vigorous frame, 
apparently designed for longevity, and his physiog¬ 
nomy full of expression; but conviviality rather 
than forethought or profound reflection character¬ 
ised his features. A distinguished votary of wit, 
conviviality,, and pleasure, like Wilmot, the licen¬ 
tious Earl of Rochester, from whom he lineally 
descended, he had nevertheless been early initiated 
into political life, and was sent by Mr. Pelham, then 
First Minister, as one of the plenipotentiaries in 
1748 at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In all his 
official functions he displayed perspicuity as well as 
dispatch. Nonaval officer who stated his demand 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty with becoming 
brevity ever waited for an answer; and he was 
accustomed to say, “If any man will draw up his 

1 John George Montague, fourth Earl of Sandwich, born in Novem¬ 
ber 1718, First Lord of the Admiralty in 1748, Secretary of State in 
1763, and again in 1770. In 1771 he again became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, an office he retained until Lord North’s resignation. He 
died 30th April 1792 .—Ed. 
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ease, and put his name at the foot of the first page, 
I will give him an immediate reply. Where he 
compels me to turn over the sheet, he must wait my 
leisure. . How laconically yet forcibly he could 
write, with what conciseness and severity blended, 
he exhibited in his memorable note to Mr. Eden' 
afterwards created Lord Auckland. That gentle¬ 
man, when he quitted his political friends in 1786 
in order to join Mr. Pitt, who sent him over to 
Paris for the purpose of negotiating the commercial 
treaty, addressed a circular letter to them, endea¬ 
vouring to explain and to justify his line of con¬ 
duct. Lord Sandwich, in answer to the letter 
that he received on the occasion, instantly wrote 
back these words: “Sir, your letter is before me, 
and it will presently be behind me. I remain, sir, 
your most humble servant.” 1 For the accuracy 
of this anecdote I think I may answer, having re¬ 
ceived it from my intimate friend, the late Earl of 
Sandwich, his son ; though the “ Quarterly Review” 
has had the impudence and folly to assert that “the 
joke was the property of Lord North.” Polite, ac¬ 
cessible, and endowed with great natural capacity, it 
might have been expected that as F irst Lord of the 
Admiralty he would acquire the public favour in 
no less a degree than he enjoyed the confidence of 
his sovereign. But many causes conduced to ren¬ 
der him an object of popular dislike or disappro¬ 
bation, some of which were personal, others poli¬ 
tical. At an early period of his Majesty’s reign 
Wilkes and Churchill combined their powers in 
order to expose his character to universal condem¬ 
nation. The former in his “ Letter to the Electors 
of Aylesbury,” written from Paris in October 1764, 
designates Lord Sandwich as “ the most abandoned 

1 “This is the property of Lord North. Lord Sandwich was not of 
a turn to make such a reply .”—Quarterly Review, xiii. 212 .—Ed, 
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man of the age ; ” while Churchill in his poem of 
the “ Candidate,” speaking of him, says— 

“ Vice, bold substantial Vice, puts in her claim, 

And stamps him perfect in the books of shame. 

Observe his follies well, and you would swear 
Folly had been his first, his only care. 

Observe his vices, you’ll that oath disown, 

And swear that he was born for vice alone. 

Search earth, search hell, the devil cannot find 
An agent like Lothario to his mind.” 

However unjust or exaggerated might be these 
accusations, yet we must own that the part he took 
in denouncing the “ Essay on Woman ” 1 to the 
House of Peers laid him open to the charge of 
breach of confidence, and attracted towards him. 
the severest animadversions of the author of that 
poem, whose pen inflicted the most incurable 
wounds. Though Lord Sandwich had already at¬ 
tained at this time his sixty-second year, his licen¬ 
tious mode of life seemed rrlore befitting a Minister 
of Charles II. than a confidential servant of George 
III. His fortune, which did not altogether corre¬ 
spond with his high rank and habits of gratification 
or expense, was supposed likewise to lay him open 
to seduction, or at least to render him capable of 
listening to propositions that a more independent 
man might have disdained. Even his warmest 
adherents reluctantly admitted that the unanimity 
and concord which previous to his being placed at 
the head of the Admiralty characterisd the British 
navy were become extinct under his administra¬ 
tion. I well recollect the Honourable Captain John 
Luttrell, who, in January 1782, when Fox attacked 
Lord Sandwich, defended him with great zeal and no 
ordinary ability in the House of Commons, yet did not 

1 This parody of Pope’s “ Essay on Man” was attributed to Wilkes, 
but is said to have been written by Potter.—E d. 
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attempt to deny this feature of the time. “ At pre¬ 
sent,” said he, “ the navy is torn to pieces by dissen¬ 
sions. Officers scarcely ever see each other except on 
duty. . Nor have they any longer access to the tables 
of their superiors, as formerly, when an Anson, or 
Boscawen, a Hawke, a Saunders, and a Keppel, 
commanded the fleets of England. Then all was 
cordiality, ardour, and affection. The commanders 
took a pride in teaching the inferior orders their 
professional duties. Now party, disunion, mutual 
jealousy, and want of confidence are universal.” It 
would, however, be unjust to attribute so deplorable 
a change to the character, system, or conduct of the 
Minister who presided at the head of the naval de¬ 
partment. It originated in the nature and spirit of 
a civil contest which unhappily divided in sentiment 
the whole nation, and, like the wars under Charles I., 
though not in so extended a degree, pervaded the 
island from one extremity to the other, tearing 
asunder, in many instances, the closest connections 
of friendship, or even of consanguinity. Ambition 
and self-interest, two of the most powerful impulses 
to human action, were not always proof to political 
opinions during the course of the American war, as 
we witnessed in various instances. 

Lord Sandwich’s enemies, who were numerous and 
violent, maintained that even official appointments 
were sometimes conferred under conditions not hon¬ 
ourable to the First Lord of the Admiralty. Naval 
commanders sent to important stations, on which 
great emoluments might be naturally expected to 
arise from captures, were asserted to have a fellow- 
feeling with their patron, and even to divide with 
him a certain proportion of their pecuniary acquisi¬ 
tions. However improbable or unproved were these 
assertions, which doubtless originated in party male¬ 
volence, yet, as names and minute particulars were 
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added or invented, they obtained general credit and 
made a deep impression. All the eloquence of Fox 
in one House of Parliament, and all the laborious per¬ 
tinacity of the Duke of Richmond in the other, had 
been employed during successive sessions, not without 
effect, in impressing the public mind with unfavour¬ 
able sentiments towards him. Palliser was repre¬ 
sented as the object of his partiality, Keppel as the 
victim of his persecution. During the riots of the 
preceding summer, in June 1780, he had been marked 
out by the mob as a sacrifice, and narrowly escaped 
the effects of their blind animosity. 

There can remain no reasonable doubt in the 
mind of any impartial man that when Lord Sand¬ 
wich succeeded Sir Edward Hawke 1 in that great 
office, the Admiralty, on the able and vigorous 
administration of which the consequence, power, 
and grandeur of Britain so eminently depend, he 
found the navy in a state of decline and depression. 
An injudicious narrow system of economy had re¬ 
duced the fleet to such a point during the seven years 
subsequent to the peace, that in 1770, when we were 
menaced with a rupture on the business of the Falk¬ 
land Islands, 2 it was found impossible speedily to fit 
out a force competent to impose the law on Spain. 
Lord Hawke, great on the element of the water, where 
he had nearly annihilated the French fleet in 1759, 
made a very inefficient First Lord of the Admiralty. 
I believe this fact was not contested by the warmest 
admirers of that illustrious commander, though Ad¬ 
miral Keppel, in a speech pronounced towards the 
close of the American war, when every species of 

1 Sir Edward Hawke (afterwards Lord Hawke) was First Lord of 
the Admiralty from 1766 to 3771 .—Ed. 

2 Spain surrendered her claims in 1771. They were unoccupied for 
many years, till colonists from Buenos Ayres landed there. This 
colony was broken up by the Americans in 1831. Since 1833 the 
British flag has been permanently placed at Port St. Louis.—D. 
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obloquy was heaped on Lord Sandwich with a view 
to drive him out of office, alluding to Sir Edward 
Hawke, denominated him “ the father of the English 
navy, whom it was now the fashion to revile.” But 
Lord Mulgrave 1 rising immediately in reply, ob¬ 
served, “ I love and revere the memory of that 
gallant seaman so much, that I cannot sit here and 
allow him to be degraded by unmerited praise. He 
was indeed so great arid so able a seaman that he 
was not formed for the details and civil duties of 
office, nor did I ever consider him as a great naval 
Minister.” Lord Sandwich was unquestionably in¬ 
dustrious, zealous, indefatigable, enlightened, and in 
every point of view adequate to the duties of his 
station, but he could not surmount the augmenting 
weight of war and calamity which, between 1775 
and 1782, pressed upon this country. Yet scarcely 
had he been driven from the Admiralty for pre¬ 
tended neglect or want of exertion when the fleet 
which he had just sent out to the West Indies 
obtained the most glorious and decisive victory over 
• the enemy. 

With consummate ability Lord Sandwich had 
constructed a species of political citadel within the 
Ministerial lines which acknowledged hardly any 
other commander or comptroller than himself. The 
India House constituted this fortress, of which he 
was supposed to possess the secret keys. Many of 
the leading directors, among whom were the two 
chairmen, looked for orders, as it was commonly 
believed, not so much to Lord North as to'the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The influence necessarily 
conferred by such a source of power, at a time when 
the East India Board of Control had no existence, 
cannot easily be estimated. He was not wanting 

1 Constantine John Phipps, created Baron Mulgrave in 1794, and 
Earl of Mulgrave in 1812 .—Ed. 
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in endeavours to sustain his interest in Leadenhall 
Street by every possible means, and well aware of 
its importance, he contrived to distribute among his 
chief adherents in that quarter some of the minor 
honours of the Crown. On all great occasions, when 
the concealed springs of that complicated machine 
denominated the East India Company were neces¬ 
sary to be touched, application was made to Lord 
Sandwich. Even the intimations sent from the 
Treasury often remained inefficient till confirmed 
by him, and when the First Minister, towards the 
close of the year 1780, was prevailed on to recom¬ 
mend Lord Macartney 1 as successor to Rumbold in 
the government of Madras, he found that no serious 
attention was paid to his wishes before the Admir¬ 
alty lent its co-operation. So vast a field of exclu¬ 
sive patronage and favour rendered its possessor 
not only independent of his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
but formidable to them, and he might justly be 
accounted one of the most powerful, as he was cer¬ 
tainly one of the most able, members of the Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Fox, in order to render Lord Sandwich odious, 
did not hesitate to enumerate his commanding in¬ 
terest in Leadenhall Street as one among his poli¬ 
tical crimes. On the 23d of January 1782, when 
Fox moved for a number of papers, preparatory to 
the proposed inquiry into the administration of the 
Admiralty under that nobleman, he observed that 
“of all the members of the Cabinet, there was not 
one more formidable from influence, if so formid¬ 
able, as the Earl of Sandwich. As First Lord of 
the Admiralty, he could influence a whole profes- 

1 Sir George (afterwards Earl) Macartney, born in 1737, was 
appointed, successively Envoy Extraordinary to Russia, Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Governor of the Carribee Islands, 
President of Madras, Ambassador to China, and Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope. He died March 31, 1800 .—Ed. 
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sion ; as a Minister, he must of course be sustained 
by the influence of his colleagues in office. But,” 
added he, “ independent of these two sources of 
influence, Lord Sandwich possesses a third, which, 
though not equal to the power of the Crown, forms 
a material addition to it, and, when conjoined with 
it, is sufficient to crush any individual who shall 
venture to bring forward charges against him. 
The influence to which I allude he derives from 
the East India Company.” Lord Mulgrave, who, 
with very considerable ability and great zeal, de¬ 
fended Lord Sandwich, after animadverting severely 
on the calumnies and invectives in which Fox had 
indulged himself against the First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, demanded “ what connection there was 
between the supposed influence possessed by the 
Earl of Sandwich in the India House and his 
official conduct at the head of the naval depart¬ 
ment?” Fox proceeded so far on the occasion to 
which I allude as to denominate Lord Sandwich 
“this faithful servant of the King of France.” 
Pulteney treated Sir Robert Walpole in a similar 
manner. Adverting to the capture made by the 
Spaniards in 1780, when Captain Moutray’s con¬ 
voy fell into their hands, Fox observed that “the 
circumstances attending it augmented the suspicion 
occasioned by many other acts of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that he was desirous to perform good 
and faithful service to his masters of the House of 
Bourbon Not that Fox lent the slightest faith 
to these calumnious imputations, of which he well 
knew the falsehood and absurdity, but they were 
necessary towards attaining the great object of 
overturning Lord North’s Administration. We can¬ 
not, however, reflect without surprise that a House 
of Commons should allow such epithets to be used 
and such charges to be made by one of its own 
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body against a great nobleman, an Earl of ancient 
family renowned for loyalty, holding one of the 
highest employments, and himself a member of the 
Cabinet. The fact itself eloquently proves how 
low the Ministry was fallen in public respect and 
estimation during the last weeks that Lord North 
continued at the head of affairs. 

With Lord Amherst, 1 who had already passed his 
sixty-third year, I was well acquainted. In his 
person he was tall and thin* of an adust habit, with 
an aquiline nose and an intelligent countenance. 
His manners were grave, formal, and cold. As 
Commander-in-Chief, or, to speak more accurately, 
as Commanding-in-chief of the Forces, he enjoyed a 
place in the Cabinet. To Lionel, Duke of Dorset, 
he owed his first entrance into the army. From 
the situation of a private gentleman, descended of 
a good Kentish family in Holmesdale, but of very 
slender fortune, his military talents and his success 
in America had deservedly elevated him to the 
British peerage. Selected by the discerning eye 
of the Earl of Chatham, he had been sent out as 
the companion of Wolfe, whose brilliant conquest 
of Quebec was confirmed by Amherst’s subsequent 
reduction of Montreal and Upper Canada- Under 
the shade of these laurels so honourably earned, 
which had been remunerated with the Order of the 
Bath, he seemed to challenge the national esteem, 
not to say their gratitude. Individually he pos¬ 
sessed both ; but in his official character at the 
head of the army he did not escape censure on 
various points materially affecting the discipline 
and the honour of the service. Not that I would 
be understood, when speaking of Lord Amherst, to 

1 Jeffrey, first Lord Amherst. He commanded in America from 
1758 to 1764, and was Commander-in-Chief from 1778 to 1795. He 
died in 1797.—D. 
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make the same assertion which “ Junius” does rela¬ 
tive to the Marquis of Granby in his first memorable 
letter, dated 21st January 1769, where he charges 
that nobleman with “ degrading the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief into a broker of commissions.” 
Lord Amherst was not liable to any such imputa¬ 
tion ; but, as a member of the Administration, no 
ability, however recognised or transcendent, and no 
past services, however eminent they might be, 
could secure him the public favour in the midst of 
a war marked by ill success and now become almost 
hopeless in its prospective objects. The constitu¬ 
tional tranquillity of his temper secured him, how¬ 
ever, from being ruffled at any indications of 
popular dissatisfaction. I have scarcely ever known 
a man who possessed more stoical apathy or com¬ 
mand over himself. Naturally taciturn and re¬ 
served, he rarely disclosed his sentiments on any 
subject of a political nature. Even at the Cabinet 
dinners, which were held weekly, I have heard 
Lord Sackville 1 say that, though he usually gave his 
decided affirmative or negative to the specific mea¬ 
sure proposed, yet he always did it in few words, 
often by a monosyllable, but never could, without 
great difficulty, be induced to assign the reasons or 
to state the grounds of his opinion. He was dis¬ 
interested, of an elevated mind, that aspired beyond 
the accumulation of money. His judgment was 
sound and his understanding solid, but neither 
cultivated by education nor expanded by elegant 
knowledge. From the high sense entertained of 
his early services beyond the Atlantic he would 
have attracted universal respect if the unpopularity 
attached to the official and ministerial posts which 
he occupied had not counterbalanced the operation 
of those resplendent exertions on the public mind. 

1 Formerly Lord George Germaine.—En. 
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Lord Thurlow, who at this time had held the 
great seal between two and three years, though in 
point of age he was the youngest member of the 
Cabinet, enjoyed in many respects greater public 
consideration than almost any other individual com¬ 
posing it. He had been indebted in his youth to 
the indefatigable exertions and importunities of the 
celebrated Duchess of Queensberry, 1 the friend of 
Gay, Pope, and Swift, for first procuring him from 
Lord Bute a silk gown, to which legal distinction 
he long ineffectually aspired. His talents had sub¬ 
sequently excited admiration in both Houses of 
Parliament, not less than they attracted notice at 
the bar. While he sat in the House of Commons 
as Attorney-General during more than seven years, 
from 1771 down to 1778, Lord North derived the 
greatest assistance from his eloquence and ability. 
His removal to the House of Peers would even 
have left an awful blank on the Treasury bench in 
the midst of the American war, if his place had not, 
during the two succeeding years, been ably filled, 
perhaps fully supplied, by Wedderburn. As Speaker 
of the Upper House, Lord Thurlow fulfilled all the 
expectations previously entertained of him by his 
greatest admirers. 2 His very person, figure, voice, 
and manner were formed to lend dignity, blended 
with awe, to the woolsack. Of a dark complexion, 
and harsh but handsome and regular features, with 
a severe and commanding demeanour, which might 

1 Catherine, daughter of Henry, Earl of Clarendon and Rochester, 
and wife of Charles, third Duke of Queensberry.—E d. 

2 Charles Butler describes Lord Thurlow’s celebrated reply to the 
Duke of Grafton, who reproached the Chancellor with plebeian ex¬ 
traction and recent admission into the peerage. He says, “ The effect 
of this speech, both within the walls of Parliament and out of them, 
was prodigious. It gave Lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the House 
which no Chancellor had ever possessed; it invested him in public 
opinion with a character of independence and honour; and this, 
although he was ever on the unpopular side of politics, made him 
always popular with the people.”— Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 799.V-ED. 
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be sometimes denominated stern, he impressed his 
auditors with respect before he opened his lips. 
Even his eyebrows, like those of Jove, “ cuncta 
supercilio moventis conduced to complete the effect 
of his countenance on the beholder. Energy, acute¬ 
ness, and prodigious powers of argument charac¬ 
terised him in debate. His comprehensive mind 
enabled him, when he chose to exert its powers, to 
embrace the question under discussion, whatever it 
might be, in all its bearings and relations. Nor, if we 
omit Lord Camden, who was already far advanced in 
life, did the Opposition possess any jurisprudential 
talents in the House of Peers that could be justly 
put in competition with those of Lord Thurlow. 

Fox himself, during the whole course of Lord 
North’s Administration, always excepted him from 
the invectives with which he loaded the other mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet. I remember, on the 8th of 
May 1781, when addressing the House of Com¬ 
mons, Fox observed, that “incapable as were his 
Majesty’s Ministers, he must yet make one excep¬ 
tion, namely, the Chancellor. He is able. He is 
honest. He possesses a noble and independent 
mind. He stands alone as part of such an Adminis¬ 
tration. His situation and treatment among his 
colleagues correspond with the features of his char¬ 
acter. They detest him for his virtues. They 
envy him for his abilities. They thwart and torment 
him by every invention in their power. They seize 
every occasion to render his position uneasy. But 
from his great intellectual resources his unbroken 
spirit soars above them, manifesting at once his 
consciousness of the injuries meditated, and his 
contempt of their efforts.” Again, on the 8th of 
March in the subsequent year 1782, only a few 
days before Lord North resigned, Fox, while ex¬ 
pressing his detestation of the Ministers collectively, 
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added, “ Yet even among them there exists one 
for whom I entertain a great respect. I mean the 
Lord Chancellor. He always takes care indeed to 
convince the world that he has no share in their 
measures.” If Lord Thurlow had really merited 
these eulogiums—if, while despising and disap¬ 
proving the measures of the Cabinet in which he 
sat and voted, he nevertheless supported them in 
his place on the woolsack in the House of Peers 
and on all occasions—how relaxed must have been 
his political principles! But Fox dispensed his 
praises or his censures, as I always thought, with 
too much regard to present circumstances, retracting 
the one or the other just as the exigency of the 
moment dictated, and covering all contradictions 
under the splendour of his eloquence. Only one 
year later, in March 1783, at which time he had 
formed his union with Lord North, he launched out 
into the severest accusations of Lord Thurlow, be¬ 
cause Fox knew that the Chancellor then formed 
the principal impediment to the coalition getting 
possession of the Government. 

Lord Thurlow’s admirable intellectual parts were, 
nevertheless, by no means unaccompanied with 
corresponding defects. As Lord Chancellor, he 
was accused of procrastination in suffering, the 
causes brought before him in his court to accumu¬ 
late without end. Perhaps this charge, so frequently 
made against those who have held the great seal, 
was not, however, more true as applied to him than 
of others who succeeded to his office. But even 
in Parliament, his temper, morose, sullen, and in¬ 
tractable, sometimes mastering his reason, prevented 
him from always exerting the faculties with which 
nature had endowed him, or at least clouded and 
obscured their effect. In the Cabinet those shades 
of character which rendered him often impracticable 
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were not to be surmounted by any efforts or re¬ 
monstrances. It can hardly be believed that at the 
weekly Ministerial dinners, where, after the cloth 
was removed, measures of state were often discussed 
or agitated, Lord Thurlow would frequently refuse 
to take any part. He has even more than once 
left his colleagues to deliberate, while he sullenly 
stretched himself along the chairs, and fell, or ap¬ 
peared to fall, fast asleep. If I had not received 
this fact from an eye-witness and a member of that 
Cabinet, I should not indeed venture to report a 
thing so improbable. The circumstance was, how¬ 
ever, it may be presumed, well known to Fox and 
his friends. 

Notwithstanding the ruggedness and asperity 
which he displayed, as well as the bold freedom of 
speech exercised by him, qualities that procured 
him the nickname of the Tiger , no man could at 
times appear more pleasing, affable, and communica¬ 
tive in conversation. I have once or twice seen 
him on such occasions, which were more highly 
valued because they were rare or unexpected. 
During the period of his youth he had led a dis¬ 
solute life, and, like “ Ranger ” in the “ Suspicious 
Husband,” had given proofs of his devotion to 
pleasure scarcely compatible, as it might have been 
thought, with the severe studies and profession of 
the law. The barmaid at Nando’s coffee-house in 
Fleet Street, whose charms were felt throughout 
every court of the Temple and of Lincoln’s Inn, 
long constituted an object of his homage. He sub¬ 
sequently transferred his affections to a lady of 
extraordinary beauty and of an honourable family, 
by whom he had several daughters. To this con¬ 
nection the Duchess of Kingston imprudently ven¬ 
tured to advert by observing that she could relate 
a Canterbury tale,” while on her trial for bigamy 
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at the bar of the House of Lords, when Thurlow 
filled the post of Attorney-General. Irritated at 
an allusion so painful, he threatened to burn her in 
the hand, notwithstanding her privilege of peerage. 
Like Henley, Earl of Northington, his predecessor 
in the office of Chancellor (the Lord Ringbone of 
Anstey's “New Bath Guide” 1 ), Thurlow never failed 
to mingle oaths and execrations with his common 
discourse. 2 3 * In the afternoon of life, conviviality, 
wine, and festive society unbent his mind. It 
was in company with Rigby, Lord Gower, Lord 
Weymouth, Dundas, and a few other select friends, 
that he threw off altogether his constitutional 
severity. At the Pay-Office in Whitehall, where 
Rigby then resided, Lord Thurlow forgot the 
double toils annexed to his situation as head of the 
law and as Minister of State. Perhaps on these 
occasions, when the claret circulated freely, he 
sometimes indulged himself in animadversions on 
men and measures which were afterwards reported 
to Fox, and might in some measure justify or ex¬ 
plain the expressions used by the latter when 
speaking of Lord Thurlow in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Possessed of faculties so transcendent, how¬ 
ever mingled with human weakness and infirmity, 
he must always be considered as one of the most 
distinguished individuals who has sat in the councils 
of George III. at any period of his reign. 8 

1 “ Lord Ringbone, who lay in the parlour below 
On account of the gout he had got in his toe, 

Began on a sudden to curse and to swear. 

I protest, my dear mother, ’twas shocking to hear 
The oaths of that reprobate, gouty, old peer.”—E d. 

2 Thurlow, enraged one day at dinner with his butler, cried, “ Go 
to hell! Go to the devil—to the devil, I say! ” “Give me a character, 
my Lord,” replied the arch fellow; “ gentlemen like to have a character 
from an acquaintance.”—P. 

3 Pitt said of him, “He opposes everything, proposes nothing, and 

agrees to anything.” 
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We descend now to the less efficient members of 
the Cabinet. Lord Bathurst, who had been at this 
time President of the Council ever since the resig¬ 
nation of Lord Gower in the autumn of 1779, was 
son to the celebrated Allen Bathurst, 1 created a 
peer by Queen Anne in 1711, and who might at 
the time of his decease be considered as the last of 
the great knot of wits and men of genius that ren¬ 
dered in some measure illustrious the short as well 
as inglorious Ministry of Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
It is to him that Pope addresses the “Third Epistle” 
of his “ Moral Essays;” to him in conjunction with 
Lord Burlington, the famous architect, that he 
alludes when he says— 

“ Who then shall grace or who improve the soil ? 

Who plants like Bathurst or who builds like Boyle.” 

He lived to an almost patriarchal age, in posses¬ 
sion of nearly all the faculties of his body and mind, 
passing the greater part of the evening of his life 
amidst those superb woods and under those shades 
which he had reared, immortalised by Pope, at 
Oakley Grove in Gloucestershire, enjoying the rare 
felicity to see his son hold the great seal of England. 
I believe he died in 1775, having by a singular 
destiny, which perhaps has no parallel in our history, 
outlived more than sixty years the princess who 
raised him to the peerage. 

His son may probably be considered as the least 
able lawyer to whom the great seal of this country 
was confided in the course of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 2 Lord King, who became Chancellor under 

1 Henry, Lord Chancellor Apsley, afterwards second Earl of 

Bathurst, was son of Allen Apsley, first Earl of Bathurst, He built 
Apsley House, Piccadilly.—E d. „ _ . , 

2 “ I remember wanting to make the last Chancellor Bathurst dance 
at one of M. De Guisnes 5 balls. He came thither very drunk, and as 
somebody wished to see the Scotch reel , I proposed that my Lord 
Chancellor should dance it.”— Walpole to Lady Ossory.—V. 
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George I., though he survived his faculties and is 
said to have drivelled on the bench, originally dis¬ 
played eminent intellectual powers, which deservedly 
raised him from an obscure origin, his father having 
been a bookseller at Exeter, to that high legal 
dignity. 1 Yet Lord Bathurst held his office during 
seven or eight years, and I have been assured that 
his decrees while he presided in the Court of Chan¬ 
cery were in general regarded by the bar as wise, 
just, and unexceptionable. A fact equally singular 
as it is true, but which I know from the best autho¬ 
rity, is, that from November 1775 down to June 
1778, comprehending a period of more than two 
years and a half, when Lord Weymouth 2 and Lord 
Bathurst sat together in the same Cabinet, the 
former nobleman, and not the Chancellor, decided 
all the law questions brought before them in their 
Ministerial capacity. These decisions, dictated by 
admirable sense, united brevity and perspicuity to 
the most comprehensive intelligence. Lord Bathurst 
was, of all members of the Administration, the 
most advanced in age, nor could he, like his father, 
boast of exemption from the infirmities usually 
attendant on that period of life. 3 A degree, of 
caducity was visible in his frame, and even his mind 
did not appear to be wholly exempt from decay. 
In Parliament his talents were rarely exerted, but 
his unsullied character arid moral qualities entitled 
him to universal respect. 

1 He told my grandmother that they put him apprentice to a grocer, 
“ But,” says he , (i my Lady, I could never abide the shop after I had 
done eating the plums.”—P. 

2 Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, who in 1789 was advanced 
to the dignity of Marquis of Bath. He was born in 1734 and died in 
1796 .—Ed. 

3 There is an anecdote of Lord Bathurst to the effect that on one 
occasion, when his son, Lord Apsley, retired after supper, he said, 
“Now that the old gentleman has gone to bed, let us be merry and 
enjoy ourselves.”— Ed. 
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The Earl of Dartmouth, 1 as Lord Privy Seal, in 
right of his office filled a seat in the Cabinet. His 
near affinity to Lord North, and that circumstance 
alone, placed him ostensibly in Administration, Lord 
Dartmouth’s mother, Viscountess Lewisham, having 
married, after her first husband’s decease, the Earl 
of Guildford. In his public character, whether in 
or out of Parliament, he attracted no share of general 
attention, and lays claim to no place in the history 
of his own time. 2 

The Secretary at War, on the contrary, though 
not possessing a seat in the Cabinet, constituted an 
object of universal consideration, and attracted all 
eyes towards him. Mr. Charles Jenkinson, 8 since 
created Earl of Liverpool, occupied in 1781 that 
employment. Few persons in the course of this 
long and eventful reign have played so important 
a part behind the curtain of state; still fewer in¬ 
dividuals have attained to such eminence, personal 
as well as political, unaided by the advantages of 
high birth or of natural connections. Descended 
from a very respectable family that had been raised 
to the baronetage by Charles II. soon after his 
restoration, his paternal fortune was nevertheless of 
the mpst limited description when he commenced 
his career. But his talents, which were admirably 
adapted to secure his future elevation, soon dispersed 
the clouds that attended the morning of his life. 
They recommended him to Lord Bute, then at the 
head of the Treasury, who made Mr. Jenkinson his 
private secretary, and through the interposition of 

1 William, the second Earl, born in 1731 ; he died in 1801. Four 
months previous to his decease, his eldest son, George, was called to 
the Upper House as Baron Dartmouth.—D. 

2 He was a cheerful, pious, and amiable man.—D. 

3 He was the father of the Prime Minister, Liverpool. He was 
born in 1727, filled very many offices, and was created Baron Hawkes- 
bury in 1786, and Earl of Liverpool two years subsequently. He died 
in 1808.—D. 
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that nobleman he became not only personally known 
to the sovereign, but highly acceptable at St. James’s. 
When Lord Bute withdrew in 1763 from the post 
of First Minister, Mr. Jenkinson still continued to 
occupy the same confidential employment under his 
successor, George Grenville; nor was he displaced 
till Lord Rockingham came into power in July 
1765, when Burke succeeded him in that situation. 
Those who supposed or asserted that a secret com¬ 
munication was still maintained between Lord Bute 
and the King accused Jenkinson of forming the 
confidential medium through which that intercourse 
was principally maintained. This exposed him to 
popular clamour, as being equally unconstitutional 
in itself and dangerous to the liberties of the 
British people. But in proportion to the obloquy 
that such an imputation excited was the respect 
that it attracted. 

As Lord Bute gradually retired into private life 
and became insensibly forgotten, Mr. Jenkinson 
proportionably came forward. Throughout Lord 
North’s Administration, from 1770 down to 1782, 
his intercourse with the King, and even his influence 
over the royal mind, were assumed to be constant, 
and sometimes paramount to, or subversive of, the 
measures proposed by the First Minister. How¬ 
ever difficult of proof such assertions were, and 
however contrary they might be to truth or fact, 
they did not operate the less forcibly on the bulk of 
the nation, and were not less eagerly credited by 
men of all parties. No denials on the part of 
persons in power could erase the impression which 
newspapers and pamphlets industriously circulated 
through the kingdom. In the House of Commons 
the speakers in Opposition continually affected to 
consider Lord North, together with the whole 
Cabinet, as played on by unseen agents, who alone 
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possessed the secret of state and the real confidence 
of the Crown. “ The noble Lord,” said Fox, when 
addressing Parliament on the 26th of March 1781, 
where I was present and heard him, “ would never 
have been invited to accept his present office except 
under the condition of promising to execute the 
measures chalked out to him respecting America. 
He would not have been suffered to remain in 
office if he had declined to carry on the war with 
the Colonies. His acquiescence in and submission 
to those weak as well as wicked measures, in madly 
beginning and more madly persevering in that ac¬ 
cursed war, is the price of his place'.' Lord North, 
though he rose when Fox sat down, and though he 
answered many other passages of Fox’s speech with 
great ability, descending to the most minute details, 
yet neither denied this charge nor expressed any in¬ 
dignation at such an assertion. His silence embold¬ 
ened his opponents, who did not scruple even to 
designate Jenkinson as the depositary of this myste¬ 
rious and undefined influence. Of course, whenever 
he rose to speak, all attention was absorbed by him, 
as being the supposed oracle who knew and might 
promulgate those hidden truths of state, in which 
Ministers themselves, it was pretended, were not 
always allowed to participate, and of which he con¬ 
stituted the only certain channel. 1 

At this time he was about fifty-four years of age. 
He was above the common height, but his lank 
limbs and figure were destitute of elegance or of 
grace. The expression of his countenance was not 

1 It is in allusion to the royal favour enjoyed by Jenkinson that 
Mason in his “ Heroic Epistle to Sir W. Chambers ” says— 

“ Let all the frippery things 
Be-placed, be-pensioned, and be-starred by kings, 

Let these prefer a levee’s harmless talk, 

Be asked how often and how far they walk, 

Proud of a single word, nor hope for more, 

Though Jenkinson is blessed with many a score.”—D. 

2D 


YOL. I. 
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destitute of deep intelligence. 1 Reflection and cau¬ 
tion seemed to be stamped on every feature, while 
his eyes were usually, even in conversation, directed 
towards the earth. Something impervious and in¬ 
scrutable seemed to accompany and to characterise 
his. demeanour, which awakened curiosity while it 
repressed or discouraged inquiry. His enemies 
asserted that he resembled a dark lantern; and as 
much as the human figure or physiognomy can ever 
be supposed to offer such a strange similarity, un¬ 
questionably it existed in him. Even the twink¬ 
ling motion of his eyelids, which he half closed 
from time to time in speaking, made the allusion, 
however fanciful, more close and striking. 2 Nor 
should it be omitted, when attempting to transmit 
to posterity an imperfect outline of the person and 
address of this celebrated nobleman, that his head, 
continually revolving on its axis while he addressed 
his discourse either to the House of Commons or 
to any individual, moved in a perpetual circle. His 
manners were polite, calm, and unassuming; grave, 
if not cold, but not distant, without any mixture of 
pride or affectation. In society, though reserved, 
he was not silent, and though guarded on certain 
topics, communicative on ordinary subjects. He 
always appeared as if desirous to disclaim and to 
reject the consideration which he involuntarily at¬ 
tracted. 8 It was not difficult, on a short acquaint¬ 
ance, to discover that he had read men more than 

1 It was very peculiar, but he was a delightful companion irj social 
life. I know few people whose conversation was more pleasingly 
diversified with fact and sentiment, narration and reflection, than 
that of the first Lord Liverpool.—P. Another note by Mrs. Piozzi is 
as follows :— a He was to me a very particularly agreeable man ; as a 
converser, unaffectedly good-humoured, and pleasant in his voice and 
manner, though eminently ugly, long, and lean, with strange sort of 
eyes, oddly thrown up or cast down, but never looking like the eyes 
of any other man.” 

2 True, true.—P. 3 So he did.—P. 
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books, though he had received an academic educa¬ 
tion, had been originally destined for the clerical 
profession, and had even been admitted to deacon’s 
orders. Yet he neither manifested the elegant 
information only to be acquired by visiting foreign 
countries, nor the classic ideas and images derived 
from a familiarity with the productions of antiquity. 1 
Even his knowledge of modern history was rather 
financial and commercial than general or critical. 2 
But, in recompense for these deficiencies of an 
ornamental kind, he possessed more useful and 
solid attainments calculated to raise their possessor 
in life. 

No man in official situation was supposed to 
understand better the principles of trade, naviga¬ 
tion, manufactures, and revenue. He had written 
and published on those subjects in a manner that 
sufficiently proved his profound acquaintance with 
them. Supple, patient, mild, laborious, persever¬ 
ing, attentive to improve the favourable occasions 
which presented themselves, and always cool, he 
never lost the ground he had once gained. As a 
speaker in the House of Commons, he rose seldom, 
unless called out by particular circumstances, nor, 
when on his legs, did he ever weary the patience 
of his auditors. No ray of wit, humour, or levity 
pervaded his speeches. He neither introduced into 
them metaphors, digressions, nor citations; all was 
fact and business. His language had nothing in it 

1 “ Lord Liverpool had received not only a goody but a long edu¬ 
cation, having spent at the University more than double the usual 
period of academic residence. He was an excellent classical scholar, 
and possessed as great a variety of reading as perhaps any of his 
contemporaries (except only Burke). He continued all his life what 
is commonly called a bookish man ; and though his natural good 
sense and acuteness of observation undoubtedly enabled him to read 
men with the eye of a practised statesman, yet he was certainly as little 
versed in the ways of the world and general society as any man of his 
station whom we could quote .”—Quarterly Review , xiii. 205 .—Ed. 

2 I never found him deficient.—P. 
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animated or elevated. Scarcely was it, indeed, al¬ 
ways correct or exempt from some little inelegancies 
and redundancies of diction. But it never was de¬ 
fective in the essentials of perspicuity, brevity, and 
thorough information. He used to remind me of a 
man crossing a torrent on stones, and so carefully 
did he place his foot at every step as never once to 
wet his shoe. I have seen him before a crowded 
House acquit himself with wonderful dexterity, 
while Secretary at War, when officially addressing 
Parliament. Such qualifications, even independent 
of the supposed favour of the sovereign, necessarily 
rendered him an object of respect and of attention 
to every party. 

Rigby, 1 sole Paymaster of the Forces, occupied 
scarcely an inferior place to Jenkinson in the public 
estimation, and seemed to fill a much higher in his 
opinion of himself. As if he had meant to show 
that he acted independently of Ministers and was 
above their control, he never sat on the Govern¬ 
ment side of the House of Commons; but he did 
not on that account give the less unqualified sup¬ 
port on all occasions to Administration. Sheridan, 
with equal severity and wit, animadverted on this 
conduct during the debate of the 8th of March 
1782, when Rigby, though he admitted that Lord 
North would act properly by resigning, yet added 
that he should vote for that nobleman’s continu¬ 
ance in power. “He has long declared,” observed 
Sheridan, “ that the American war ought to be 
abandoned, but he has invariably voted for its pro¬ 
secution. I nevertheless believe that he is very 
sincere. I doubt not that, as a member of this 
House and as a private individual, he has always 

1 The Right Hon. Richard Rigby, born in 1722, commenced politi¬ 
cal life as secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Duke of 
Bedford). He died April 28, 1788 .—Ed. 
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detested the war with America as much as any 
man; but, unfortunately, he has never been able 
to succeed in persuading the Paymaster that it is 
a bad war. And in whatever character he may 
speak, it is always the Paymaster who votes within 
these walls. The attacks which he sometimes 
makes on his noble friend are in fact, therefore, only 
an ingenious mode of giving him support. They 
are only metaphorical; but * Aye ’ and ‘ No ’ are 
speeches that do not admit of a trope!' The ob¬ 
trusive manner in which, at the levee,' he often 
thrust himself between persons of the greatest rank, 
in order more expeditiously to approach the sove¬ 
reign, sufficiently indicated the value in which he 
held his personal appearance at St. James’s. When 
in his place in the House of Commons, he was in¬ 
variably habited in a full-dress suit of clothes, com¬ 
monly of a purple or dark colour, without lace or 
embroidery, close buttoned, with his sword thrust 
through the pocket. Corpulent in his person, he 
was not on that account unwieldy or inactive. His 
countenance was very expressive, but not of genius ; 
still less did it indicate timidity or modesty. All 
the comforts of the Pay-Office seemed to be elo¬ 
quently depictured in it, and the “ lumen pur- 
pureum ” which beamed from his suffused features 
served as a comment on the text of “ Junius,” when 
he panegyrises the Duke of Bedford’s solitary pro¬ 
tection of “blushing merit” in Mr. Rigby’s person. 
His manner, rough yet frank, bold and overbear¬ 
ing, if not insolent, but manly, admirably set off 
whatever sentiments he uttered in Parliament. 

Like Jenkinson, he borrowed neither from ancient 
nor from modern authors. His eloquence was alto¬ 
gether his own, simple, strong, and natural, addressed 
to the plain comprehension of his hearers. What¬ 
ever he meant he expressed indeed without cir- 
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cumlocution or declamation. There was a happy 
audacity about his forehead which must have 
been the gift of Nature. He seemed neither to 
fear nor even to respect the House, whose com¬ 
position as a body he well knew, and to the mem¬ 
bers of which assembly he never appeared to give 
credit for any portion of virtue, patriotism, or public 
spirit. Far from concealing these sentiments, he 
insinuated, or even pronounced, them without dis¬ 
guise ; and from his lips they neither excited surprise 
nor even commonly awakened reprehension. Fox 
usually treated Rigby with great courtesy, and on 
some occasions even with a degree of attention 
approaching to predilection or regard—sentiments 
which always met with a suitable return. Rigby 
had succeeded Fox’s father, Lord Holland, in the 
Pay-Office, after a short interval of three years. 
But Sheridan observed no management or delicacy 
towards the Paymaster. On the same day that he 
had commented with such ingenious severity relative 
to the inconsistent but invariable support extended 
by Rigby to Administration, Sheridan animadverted 
in strong terms on the disrespectful; or rather the 
contemptuous manner in which on all occasions he 
mentioned the constituent body of the people. “ He 
treats the petitions,” said Sheridan, “ recently pre¬ 
sented from various parts of the kingdom, praying 
for a termination of the American war, in a way 
highly indecent, and at the same time equally im¬ 
politic. The people begin to be sufficiently irritated, 
and gentlemen will act wisely not to make use 
of contumelious' expressions towards them in this 
assembly.” Rigby, though not easily arrested or 
intimidated, yet submitted in silence to Sheridan’s 
reprehensions of his conduct. 

If Jenkinson might be esteemed the secret oracle 
to whom all those men denominated the Kings 
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Friends constantly looked for direction in difficult 
cases, 1 Rigby was the standard round which they 
rallied. Their numbers were considerable, and 
they were supposed by no means to take their 
directions implicitly on all occasions from the Trea¬ 
sury. “Junius” treats them with his accustomed 
severity. “Ministers,” says he, when speaking of 
Parliament, “ are no longer the public servants of 
the state, but the private domestics of the sovereign. 
One particular class of men are permitted to call 
themselves the King’s Friends, as if the body of the 
people were the King’s enemies, or as if his Majesty 
looked for a resource or consolation in the attach¬ 
ment of a. few favourites against the general con¬ 
tempt and detestation of his subjects. Edward and 
Richard II. made the same distinction between the 
collective body of the people and a contemptible 
party who surrounded the throne.” Even in the 
House of Commons the King’s Friends were alluded 
to by name. I remember on the 15th of March 
1782, which formed the last debate that took place 
within those walls previous to Lord North’s resig¬ 
nation, a member of Opposition, Harrison, one of 
the two representatives for Grimsby, 2 mentioned 
them without circumlocution. Lord North, as well 
as Sir Grey Cooper and Robinson, the two Secre¬ 
taries of the Treasury, having declared that they 
had not named or recommended any individual for 
a share in the loan recently negotiated, Harrison 
observed that he gave them credit for the truth of 
their assertion. “ But,” continued he, “ I entertain 

1 Wilkes said “that the distinction which has been supposed to 
exist between the friends of the King and the friends of the Minister 
originated in the councils of Lord Bath/when he went over to the 
Ministry on his dereliction of the popular party. The influence of the 
Crown he described to be irresistible.”— C. Butler's Reminiscences , i. 
76 .—Ed. 

2 John Harrison.— Ed. 
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too good an opinion of the gratitude of the gentle¬ 
men who have contracted for the whole of the loan, 
not to suppose that they will anticipate the noble 
Lord’s wishes by giving to such members of this 
House as may desire it a sufficient share of it to 
retain them steadily in that list, which, as a mark 
of pre-eminence, is denominated by the honourable 
appellation of the King’s Friends, an appellation no 
doubt given in order to distinguish them from the 
factious individuals who have uniformly resisted the 
salutary measures of his Majesty’s Ministers, which 
have brought the country into its present envied 
situation 1” No notice was taken of Harrison’s allu¬ 
sion by any member of Administration. As this 
body of men grew up and increased with the pro¬ 
gress of the American war, so with its termination 
they seemed to become extinct. After Pitt’s victory 
over “the Coalition,” and the convocation of a new 
Parliament in 1784, the King’s Friends were found 
in every part of the House of Commons. But it 
was not so in 1781 under Lord North, when Jen- 
kinson and Rigby were supposed, however erron¬ 
eously, to be often more in the real secrets of the 
Crown than the First Minister himself. A very 
select party usually adjourned to the Pay-Office 
after late evenings in the House of Commons, where 
the excellent cheer and the claret obliterated all 
painful recollections connected with public affairs. 

The post of Treasurer of the Navy was held by 
Mr. Welbore Ellis, 1 whom we have since seen, after 
ostensibly filling the office of Colonial Secretary 
of State, during a few weeks, on the resignation of 
Lord George Germain, and after occupying during 
several years a distinguished place in the ranks of 
Opposition under Lord North and Fox, raised in 
the winter of life by Pitt, like so many other indi- 
1 See ante , p. 362. 
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viduals, to the dignity of a British peer. He might 
be considered as the Nestor of the Ministry and of 
the House of Commons. In his figure, manner, and 
deportment the very essence of form, he regularly 
took his place on the Treasury bench dressed in 
all points as if he had been going to the drawing¬ 
room at St. James’s. His eloquence was precise, 
grave, and constrained, unilluminated by taste, and 
calculated to convince more than to exhilarate or 
electrify his audience. The respect due to his age, 
character, and employment, rather than the force of 
his arguments, commonly secured him a patient hear¬ 
ing, but he was neither listened to with enthusiasm, 
nor regretted when he ceased actively to exert his 
abilities in support of the measures of Administration. 

The Attorney-General, Wallace, 1 as well as Mans¬ 
field, 2 3 Solicitor-General, were men of acknowledged 
talents, parliamentary no less than professional. 
The latter manifested great energies of mind and 
character. But it might be esteemed in some 
degree their misfortune that, having recently suc¬ 
ceeded two persons so eminent as Thurlow and 
Wedderburn,® the House could not avoid judging 
of them more by comparison than by their own 
intrinsic merit. Both the Attorney and Solicitor 
General were, moreover, obscured in the superior 
intellectual powers that characterised Mr. Dundas, 
then Lord Advocate of Scotland, and since created 
Viscount Melville. His figure tall, manly, and 

1 James Wallace, Attorney-General in 1780 and 1783.— Ed. A 
coarse man with a provincial dialect. His wife was charming.—P. 

2 James Mansfield, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, M.P. for 
the University, Solicitor-General 1780-82, and again in 1783. He suc¬ 
ceeded Lord A 1 van ley as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in April 
1804, and was then knighted. He resigned in 1814, and died Novem¬ 
ber 23,1821 .—Ed. 

3 Wedderburn was charming, but then he was all over affectation. 
He had beautiful eyes. I liked Jenkinson better.— P. 
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advantageous, his countenance open, cheerful, and 
pleasingly expressive, though tinged with convivial 
purple, prejudiced in his favour. Neither the Scot¬ 
ticisms with which his speeches abounded, nor an 
accent peculiarly Northern as well as uncouth, could 
prevent his assuming and maintaining that con¬ 
spicuous place in the Ministerial ranks to which his 
pre-eminent parts entitled him. These very defects 
of elocution or of diction, by the ludicrous effect 
that they produced, became often converted into 
advantages, as they unavoidably operated to force 
a smile from his bitterest opponents, and chequered 
with momentary good-humour or laughter the per¬ 
sonalities of debate. The apparent frankness of 
his manner, which formed a striking contrast with 
Jenkinson’s guarded reserve, conciliated or dis¬ 
armed in some measure those whose political opin¬ 
ions were most adverse to Government. Never 
did any man conceal deeper views of every kind 
under the appearance of careless inattention to self- 
interest. In him the seeming want of caution or 
artifice in his ordinary intercourse capacitated him 
for contending successfully with men of more 
habitual self-command. His voice, strong, clear, 
and sonorous, enabled him to surmount the noise 
of a popular assembly, and almost to enforce atten¬ 
tion at moments of the greatest clamour or im¬ 
patience. Far from shunning the post of danger, 
he always seemed to court it; and was never de¬ 
terred from stepping forward to the assistance of 
Ministers by the violence of Opposition, by the un¬ 
popularity of the measure to be defended, or by the 
difficulty of the attempt. 

His speeches, able, animated, and argumentative, 
were delivered without hesitation,and unembarrassed 
by any timidity. If they displayed no ornaments 
of style and no beauties of composition, it was 
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impossible to accuse them of any deficiency in ster¬ 
ling sense or in solid ability. He was the most 
powerful auxiliary whom Lord North could boast 
of in the Lower House. Though elevated in the 
trammels of Scotch jurisprudence, and long accus¬ 
tomed to plead at the bar of that country, his mind, 
which disdained so confined a sphere of action, 
propelled him to try his force on a greater theatre. 
Animated by this resolution, he quitted the study of 
law for the career of politics, and, in defiance of 
every impediment, abandoning the Court of Session, 
ventured to seek fortune in an English House of 
Commons. Conscious of his own intellectual supe¬ 
riority, and guided by a profound but well-regu¬ 
lated ambition,, he already aspired to offices and 
situations seemingly beyond the pale of his legal 
profession. India, he wisely thought, opened to 
him a field worthy of his talents, and the state of 
danger, as well as of disorder, into which those 
extensive dominions had been thrown by the 
mismanagement or incapacity of the East India 
Company’s servants, particularly on the Coast of 
Coromandel, necessarily brought their affairs under 
Parliamentary discussion. The occasion appeared 
favourable, and he availed himself of it with prompt 
decision. Placed as he was soon afterwards at the 
head of a secret committee appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the war existing in the Carnatic, 
he there laid the foundation of the power which we 
have since seen him exercise as a Minister of that 
department under Pitt’s Administration during many 
successive years. Expensive from natural char¬ 
acter, by no means averse to pleasure or insensible 
to female charms, always blending conviviality in 
some measure with business, and regardless of 
money except as constituting the source of enjoy¬ 
ment, he never failed to form one of the festive 
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party which met at the Pay-Office. Closely con¬ 
nected in politics no less than by habits of life and 
private friendship with Rigby, they might be said 
to act indeed in secret unison, and to lend each 
other a mutual assistance on every occasion. 

The two Secretaries of the Treasury occupied 
a very different place in the scale of Ministerial, 
or rather of Parliamentary importance under Lord 
North’s Administration. Sir Grey Cooper, with the 
single exception of the Cornish boroughs in the inte¬ 
rest of the Crown, and the revenues of the Duchy 
itself, both which were intrusted to his superinten¬ 
dence during the minority of the Prince of Wales, 
was confined to the mere official duties of his post. 
But Robinson 1 might be considered as one of the 
most active and essential functionaries of the execu¬ 
tive Government. I knew him intimately, both in 
and out of office. A native of the county of West¬ 
moreland, and descended from an ancient family of 
Highland origin, though unadorned with any accom¬ 
plishments of education or advantages of address, 
he nevertheless displayed many qualifications that 
fitted him admirably for his situation. His person 
was coarse, inelegant, and somewhat inclined to cor¬ 
pulency, but he possessed solid judgment and suavity 
of temper, combined with plain, unaffected, and 
conciliating manners, was capable of great application 
as well as of steady friendship, and by no means 
wanted decision of character. 

On him devolved that delicate and most important 
department then known by the denomination of the 
Management of the House of Commons, a branch 
of Administration, or rather of secret service, unfor¬ 
tunately interwoven with, and inseparable from, the 

1 John Robinson of Wyke House, Middlesex. He quitted Lord 
North’s party, and joined Pitt at the end of 1783. 
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genius of the British constitution, perhaps of every 
form of government in which democracy or popular 
representation makes an essential part. Towards 
the close of an unfortunate war, when the Ministry 
was threatened with almost monthly dissolution, and 
when a numerous Opposition acquired strength in 
proportion to the national misfortunes, this manage¬ 
ment required unceasing vigilance. Robinson was 
the depositary of the “ livre rouge where were 
supposed to be contained the names of those mem¬ 
bers of one, if not of both Houses of Parliament 
who were retained by and devoted to the Adminis¬ 
tration. But it was not only in the secret arrange¬ 
ments of official business that he manifested dexterity 
and energy. He more than once exercised with 
equal ability and effect, as I know, the functions of 
higher officers of state. It was he who, on the 
refusal of Lord Weymouth, 1 then Secretary for 
the Southern Department, countersigned the secret 
orders, 2 which were sent out to Madras overland, 
on the 14th of April 1778, by the Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, 
authorising the immediate attack of Pondicherry. 


1 Afterwards Marquis of Bath.—E d. 

2 “He is so absurdly ignorant of official and constitutional forms 
as to assert that Robinson, the Secretary of the Treasury , counter¬ 
signed, on the refusal of Lord Weymouth, the Secretary of State, an 
order for the attack of Pondicherry in 1778—a perfect impossibility.”— 
Quarterly Review , xiii. 210. 

Sir Nathaniel's answer is as follows:—“Mr. Robinson, writing to 
Sir John Macpherson from Wyke House, Isleworth, 23d May 1800, 
in a letter which has been long since printed, expressly says, ‘My 
correspondence with the Nabob (of Arcot) shall be produced if desired, 
which it fell to my lot (though not within my province) to carry on, 
as also in concert with the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, as a 
Special Committee, to write out orders to the Governor and Council 
of Madras for the capture of Pondicherry, which was effected so 
expeditiously, when his Majesty's Secretary of State would not sign 
such orders 1 I leave this letter to be denied or corrected by the 
Reviewer.”— Answer to Calumnious Misrepresentations , 1818, pp. 
13, 14 .—Ed. 
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To the manly decision of this timely measure, which 
is not the less true because it may appear impro¬ 
bable, or because venal and ignorant reviewers have 
declared it “a perfect impossibility”—a measure 
embraced by Lord North at a moment when the 
war with France, though inevitable and impending, 
was not actually commenced—we owed the capture 
of that important settlement, the chief establishment 
of the enemy on the Coromandel Coast, which gave 
us an ascendant over the French during the whole 
future course of hostilities in India. 
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FTER having surveyed the members of 
the Cabinet and the principal parlia¬ 
mentary characters on the Ministerial side 
of the House of Commons, it is natural 
to proceed to the great individuals who 
composed the Opposition in that assembly. Mr. 
Fox, 1 from the union of birth, connections, talents, 
and eloquence which met in his person, had become, 
in the beginning of 1781, confessedly without any 
competitor their leader. Having attained his thirty- 
second year, he united all the ardour of youth to 

1 Charles Fox was third son of Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, and 
of Lady Georgiana Lennox, eldest daughter of the second Duke of 
Richmond. He was born in 1749 and died 13th September 1806.—D. 
U VOL. II. A 
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the experience acquired in maturer life. It was 
impossible to contemplate the lineaments of his 
countenance without instantly perceiving the marks 
of genius. His features, in themselves dark, harsh, 
and saturnine, like those of Charles II., from whom 
he descended in the maternal line, derived a sort of 
majesty from the addition of two black and shaggy 
eyebrows, which sometimes concealed, but more fre¬ 
quently developed, the workings of his mind. Even 
these features, however, did not readily assume the 
expression of anger or of enmity. They frequently 
and naturally relaxed into a smile, the effect of 
which became irresistible, because it appeared to be 
the index of a benevolent and complacent disposi¬ 
tion. His figure, broad, heavy, and inclined to cor¬ 
pulency, appeared destitute of elegance or grace, 
except the portion conferred on it by the emanations 
of intellect, which at times diffused over his whole 
person, when he was speaking, the most impassioned 
animation. In his dress, which had constituted an 
object of his attention earlier in life, he had then 
become negligent to a degree not altogether excus¬ 
able in a man whose very errors or defects produced 
admirers and imitators. At five-and-twenty I have 
seen him apparelled en petit mattre , with a hat and 
feather, even in the House of Commons; 1 but in 
1781 he constantly, or at least usually, wore in that 
assembly a blue frock-coat and a buff waistcoat, 
neither of which seemed in general new, and some¬ 
times appeared to be threadbare. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten that these colours, like the white rose 
formerly worn by the adherents of the family of 
Stuart, or the Corsican violet of more modern 
times, then constituted the distinguishing badge or 

1 He and Lord Carlisle wore les talons rouges (or shoes with red 
heels), the distinguishing mark of the privileged orders at Versailles. 
—Ed. 
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uniform of Washington and the American insur¬ 
gents. 1 In this dress he took his seat, not upon the 
front Opposition bench, but on the third row be¬ 
hind, close to a pillar supporting the gallery, and 
near to the Speaker’s chair. It was not till 1782, 
or rather till the beginning of 1783, that, with Lord 
North by his side, he began to sit on the Opposi¬ 
tion bench, technically so denominated in ordinary 
language. I am sensible that these minute par¬ 
ticulars are in themselves unimportant, but they 
nevertheless approximate and identify the object; 
and that object is Mr. Fox. 

His paternal descent was not illustrious, nor was 
the elevation of his family sufficiently ancient to 
shed over it that genealogical respect to be derived 
from the lapse of time. Collins, indeed, very equi¬ 
vocally observes in his “ Peerage,” when treating of 
the barony of Holland, that “there were Foxes in 
England before the Norman conquest.” But I have 
always understood that his grandfather, who rose 
by his abilities to very considerable eminence, and 
was knighted by the name of Sir Stephen Fox, 2 as 
well as raised to the dignity of a Privy Councillor, 
had been a chorister boy in the Cathedral of Salis- 

1 The colours are still seen on the cover of the “Edinburgh Review.” 
—D. 

2 Mr. Stephen Fox, Paymaster of the Forces, is spoken of by Pepys 
in 1660 as a fine gentleman. Pepys knew his wife “when she was a 
maid, Mrs. Whittle,” and gave her “a gilt tankard” after she became 
Mrs. Fox. Her husband was knighted in 1665. Pepys speaks of the 
pleasant mystery by which Sir Stephen contrived to make a consider¬ 
able income by King and army at a time when the officers were four 
years in arrear. Sir Stephen, too, could give warrants for the delivery 
of bucks out of Hampton Court, as he did to Pepys when the latter 
was about to give a dinner. If Pepys valued the knight’s friendship, 
he did not care for his anger on matters of business. Evelyn’s Diary 
may also be consulted for notices of Sir Stephen. Of the latter 
he says, when Chelsea Hospital was about being established, “ Sir 
Stephen had not only the whole managing of this, but was, as I per¬ 
ceived, himself to be a grand benefactor, as well it became him, who 
had gotten so vast an estate by the soldiers.” He was not the last 
of the family who thus coined wealth.—D. 
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bury when, in 1651, he accompanied Lord Wil- 
mot to France after the defeat of Charles II. at 
the battle of Worcester. I have heard it asserted 
that their names were originally Palafox, that they 
formed a branch of that noble Aragonese family 
so distinguished in the present age by the glorious 
defence of Saragossa, and that they first came into 
this country in 1588, when one of the Spanish 
Armada being stranded on our coast, the survivors, 
among whom was a Palafox, settled in England. 

I have, however, always regarded this story as a 
mere fable. Sir Stephen Fox, towards the end of 
a long life, during which he made great advances to 
honours and dignities, having married, became at 
seventy-five years of age the father of two sons 
born at the same birth. These twins were both, in 
process of time elevated to the peerage, a fact which 
had antecedently been realised to a certain degree 
in the Cecil, as well as in the Herbert family, under 
James I. Charles I. again exhibited it in the house 
of Rich, and we have since seen it exemplified in 
the families of Walpole, of Percy, of Hood, of 
Wellesley, and various others. 

While the elder son of Sir Stephen Fox was 
created Earl of Ilchester by George II., the 
youngest, Henry, acquired a barony in the begin¬ 
ning of the present reign by the title of Lord 
Holland. 1 He was a man of eminent attainments, 
possessing a classic mind, cultivated by study, 
adorned by travel, and illuminated by a taste for 
poetry, as well as all the elegant arts. But he is 
better known in the political history of the late 
reign, where he performed a principal part in the 
Ministerial ranks no less than in the parliamentary 

1 Henry Fox was created Baron Holland (of Foxley, co. Wilts) 
in 1763, his wife having been previously created Lady Holland (of 
Holland, co. Lincoln). He died 1st July 1774 .—Ed. 
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annals, till he sunk under the superior ascendant sus¬ 
tained by the irresistible eloquence of the first Earl 
of Chatham, as Antony’s genius is said to have been 
rebuked under that of Augustus. Of immeasurable 
ambition and equally insatiable of wealth, Lord Hol¬ 
land was enabled, by possessing the lucrative post 
of Paymaster of the Forces, which he held during 
several years in time of war, and subsequent to the 
peace of Fontainbleau down to 1765, to accumulate 
an immense fortune. It was not, however, attained 
without great unpopularity and obloquy, which ac¬ 
companied him to the grave, and exposed him to 
much, perhaps to unmerited, abuse or accusation. 
His moral character did not indeed stand as high 
in the national estimation, either in a public or in a 
private point of view, as did his abilities; but he 
cemented the greatness of his family by allying 
himself in marriage with the ducal house of Lennox. 

Of his three sons, Lord Holland early perceived 
the extraordinary talents which nature had con¬ 
ferred on the second ; 1 and, in anticipation of that 
son’s political elevation, exhausted on his education 
every effort which might expand or mature his 
capacity. But he adopted a vicious principle in 
ordering that the boy should neither be contra¬ 
dicted nor punished for almost any acts in his 
power to commit of puerile misconduct or indis¬ 
cretion. “ Let nothing be done to break his spirit,” 
said Lord Holland; “ the world will effect that 
business soon enough.” When he made the tour 
of France and Italy, he was accompanied by a 
gentleman of eminent parts, Mr. George Macart¬ 
ney, who afterwards, towards the close of a life 
passed in the public service, attained himself in his 
own person to the peerage. 2 We may see in the 

1 Third. Stephen, Henry, Charles James, and Henry Edward were 
the sons (in order of birth) of the first Lord Holland. The second 
son, however, died young.—D. 

2 Afterwards Earl Macartney. See ante } vol. i. p. 404.- Ed. 
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letters of Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole the 
species of impression which Mr. Fox’s endowments 
and the sallies of his juvenile impetuosity made on 
the minds of the Parisians. They seem to have 
considered him as a sort of phenomenon, which 
dazzled and astonished more than it pleased or 
delighted them. Before he attained the age at 
which he could constitutionally vote, though he 
might speak in Parliament, his father procured 
him a seat in the House of Commons j 1 and his 
talents, aided by his connections, placed him, to¬ 
wards the close of 1772, on the Ministerial bench 
as a member of the Board of Treasury. He occu¬ 
pied the situation about two years. 

This early association to Lord North’s Admini¬ 
stration might nevertheless be considered as an 
unfortunate circumstance in its results, since it 
involved him in the unpopularity attached to 
various measures then adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment, which led to a rupture with America. That 
even previous to his attainment of office he was 
regarded by the enemies of Administration as a 
partisan of Ministry in training for future desperate 
service is evident from the manner in which 
“Junius” speaks of him. Writing to the Duke of 
Grafton in June 1771, he says, “In vain would he 
(the King) have looked round him for another 
character so consummate as yours. Lord Mans¬ 
field shrinks from his principles. His ideas of 
government perhaps go farther than your own, 
but his heart disgraces the theory of his under¬ 
standing. Charles Fox is yet in blossom; and as 
for Mr. Wedderburn, there is something about him 
which even treachery cannot trust.” These Mini¬ 
sterial fetters did not, however, long detain him in 
parliamentary bondage. The sarcastic mode of 
1 Elected for Midhurst, Surrey, 22d March 1768 .—Ed. 
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expression chosen by Lord North to communicate 
Mr. Fox’s dismission from the Treasury Board is 
well known. “ His Majesty,” observed the First 
Minister to some persons near him, “has named 
new Commissioners of the Treasury, among whom 
I do not see the name of the Hon. Charles James 
Fox.” 1 From that period, having enlisted under 
the banners of Opposition, and being aided by the 
errors or misfortunes of the American war, he 
attained, in the course of about six years, to the 
highest eminence among the formidable body of 
men who then opposed the measures of the Crown. 

Pleasures of every description, to which his con¬ 
stitution or inclinations impelled him, divided with 
political pursuits the early portion of his life, some of 
which, if fame reported truly, might have furnished 
matter for a new “ Atalantis.” 2 It may be curious, 
nevertheless, for those persons who only remember 
him either as a leading member of the minority or in 
office as Minister to contemplate Mr. Fox when at 
the head of the ton, who were then denominated 
“Macaronis.” The author of the “Heroic Epistle to 
Sir William Chambers,” published, I believe, early 
in 1773, describes or produces Fox under that cha¬ 
racter. After enumerating the Asiatic diversions 
supposed to be exhibited for the amusement of the 
British sovereign, he thus concludes—I cite from 
memory:— 

“ But hark ! the shouts of battle sound from far ' 

The Jews and Macaronis are at war. 

The Jews prevail, and thund’ring from the stocks, 

The seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox. 

Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see, 

And all the maids of honour cry ‘Te-he.’” 


1 It was nearly in these words that Lord North communicated to 
Fox himself his dismission.—E d. 

2 Mrs. De la Riviere Manley’s satirical work, directed against the 
Whigs in the reign of William Ill., and entitled “The New Ata¬ 
lantis.”—E d. 
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Neither the pleasures of refined nor of licentious 
love, nor the social conviviality of the table, although 
he might occasionally indulge in each of those grati¬ 
fications, constituted, however, his predominant pas¬ 
sion. All his inclinations from a very early age 
seemed to be concentrated in a more fatal attach¬ 
ment to play. In the prosecution of that propen¬ 
sity he had squandered prodigious sums before his 
father’s decease, with which Lord Holland’s pater¬ 
nal fondness furnished him. To the same pursuit, 
or rather rage, he subsequently sacrificed a sinecure 
place of ^2000 a year for life, the Clerkship of the 
Pells in Ireland, of which he came into possession 
by the demise of his elder brother, Stephen, the 
second Lord Holland, in December 1774. After 
holding it scarcely ten months, he sold it to Mr. 
Charles Jenkinson, since better known as Earl of 
Liverpool. He disposed in a similar manner of a 
fine estate and a magnificent house 1 situated at 
Kingsgate in the Isle of Thanet, which Lord Hol¬ 
land had embellished with classic taste, at an ex¬ 
pense that could only have been furnished by a 
Paymaster of the Forces. On a bleak promontory, 
the North Foreland, projecting into the German 
Ocean, destitute of a single tree, and perpetually 
swept by violent east winds, but rendered memor¬ 
able in British history as the spot where Hengist 
and Horsa landed, that nobleman constructed a 
splendid villa worthy of Lucullus. A colonnade, 

1 The house still exists. Gray wrote an impromptu poem in 1766 
on this place, which commences'with these severe lines :— 

“ Old and abandoned by each venal friend, 

Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To snuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 

“ On this congenial spot he fixed his choice ; 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand ; 

Here seagulls scream and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though shipwrecked, dread to land.” 

—Ed. 
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such as Ictinus might have raised by order of 
Pericles, extended in front of the edifice, which has 
since been demolished. This superb retreat, be¬ 
queathed him by his father, in consequence of Fox’s 
infatuation to the gaming-table, speedily passed into 
the possession of Powell, who had been cashier in the 
Paymaster-General’s office under Lord Holland, and 
who subsequently finished so tragically his career. 1 
We must confess that these scandalous irregularities 
of conduct, or rather vices of character, remind us 
more of Timon and of Alcibiades than of Pericles 
or Demosthenes. 

Fox was not one of those dupes who never un¬ 
derstand the principles of any game. He played ad¬ 
mirably both at whist and at picquet, with such skill 
indeed, that by the general admission of Brookes’s 
Club he might have made ^4000 a year, as they 
calculated, at those games, if he would have confined 
himself to them. But his misfortune arose from 
playing at games of chance, particularly at faro. 
After eating and drinking plentifully, he sat down 
to the faro-table, and inevitably rose a loser. Only 
once he won about ^8000 in the course of a single 
evening. Part of the money he paid away to his 
creditors, and the remainder he lost again almost 
immediately in the same manner. The late Mr. 
Boothby, so well known during many years in the 
first walks of fashion and dissipation, himself an 
irreclaimable gamester and an intimate friend of 
Fox, yet appreciated him with much severity though' 
with equal truth. “ Charles,” observed he, “ is un¬ 
questionably a man of first-rate talents, but so 
deficient in judgment as never to have succeeded in 


1 Powell was dismissed in 1782 by Colonel Barrd for a deficiency in 
his accounts of ^70,000. Burke on coming into office restored him, 
but was called to account for his action in the House of Commons. A 
few days after Burke had made an explanation, Powell committed 
suicide.—E d. 
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any object during his whole life. He loved only 
three things, women, play, and politics. Yet at .no 
period did he ever form a creditable connection 
with a woman. 1 He lost his'whole fortune at the 
gaming-table; and with the exception of about 
eleven months of his life, he has remained always in 
Opposition.” It is difficult to dispute the justice of 
this portrait. Perhaps we might add to Boothby’s 
picture, that towards the close of his career Fox 
emulated the distinction of an historian, in the pur¬ 
suit of which object he exerted laborious efforts, 
and with a view to facilitate or to attain it, he 
appears principally to have undertaken his journey 
to Paris in 1802. Whether he succeeded better 
than in the former attempts, posterity will deter¬ 
mine, but he would certainly have attained a more 
elevated place in the temple of history by imitating 
the line of Xenophon or of Sallust, who commemo¬ 
rated the transactions of their own times, than by 
taking for his subject the reign of James II. 

The first Lord Holland died when his son Charles 
was about twenty-four, and before he attained his 
thirtieth year he had completely dissipated every 
shilling that he could either command or could pro¬ 
cure by the most ruinous expedients. He had 
even undergone at times many of the severest pri¬ 
vations annexed to the vicissitudes that mark a 
gamester’s progress, frequently wanting money to 
defray his common diurnal wants of the most press¬ 
ing nature. Topham Beauclerk, 2 a man of high 

1 He preferred Mrs. (now Lady) Crewe to all women living, but 
Lady Crewe never lost an atom of character—I mean female honour. 
She loved high play and dissipation, but was no sensualist.—P. 

A contemporary annotating this passage writes : “ I dined in earlv 
life in company with a natural son of Mr. Fox, who was deaf and 
dumb. He bore the strongest possible resemblance to his father, and 
was extremely lively and quick of apprehension. He was under the 
care of a gentleman (I think) at Hackney, who taught persons thus 
unfortunate. Young Fox died shortly after.”—E d. 

2 Topham Beauclerk, only son of Lord Sidney Beauclerk, third son 
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birth, of pleasure, and of letters, who lived much in 
Fox’s society at that period of his life, used to affirm 
that no person could form an idea of the extremities 
to which he had been driven in order to raise money 
after losing his last guinea at the faro-table. He 
has been reduced for successive days to such dis¬ 
tress as to be under the necessity of having recourse 
to the waiters at Brookes’s Club to lend him assis¬ 
tance. The very chairmen whom he was unable to 
pay used to dun him for their arrears. All dignity 
of character and independence of mind must have 
been lost amidst these scenes of ruinous dissipation. 
In 1781 he might be considered as an extinct 
volcano, 1 for the pecuniary aliment that fed the 
flame was long consumed. He never indeed affected 
or attempted to conceal the state of poverty into 
which his passion for play had plunged him. Even 
on his legs in the House of Commons I have heard 
him frequently allude to it. When Lord Holland, 
his father’s accounts as Paymaster of the Forces 
were brought in some measure before the view of 
Parliament during the session of 1781, Fox ob¬ 
served that, as one of the executors of that deceased 
nobleman, he lamented the inability under which 
his nephew lay to make any transfer of property 
while those accounts remained unsettled. “ Per¬ 
haps ,” added he, “ I have not myself any more estates 
to sell, but I nevertheless feel for the persons who 
have purchased of me the landed property be¬ 
queathed me under my father’s will, the titles to 

of Charles, first Duke of St. Alban’s, and therefore great-grandson of 
Charles II., was born December 1739. He married Lady Diana 
Spencer, the divorced wife of Frederick, second Viscount Boling- 
broke, in r768, and died nth March 1780. He will be best known 
to general readers from his appearance in “ Boswell ” as the friend of 
Dr. Johnson.—E d. 

1 A gentleman inquired of Wilkes how it was that he was so silent 
during all the violent discussion at the commencement of the French 
Revolution. He replied, “ I am a volcano burnt out.” This reminds 
one of Lord BeaconsfieUTs brilliant description of the extinct volcanoes 
on the Treasury bench.—E d. 
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which must always remain in a certain degree pre¬ 
carious while his executors have not obtained a 
quietus from the Exchequer.” 

Only a few days later in the same session, on the 
12th of June 1781, Lord George Germain having 
asserted in the course of his speech that “ Ministers 
had some property to lose as well as the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, and in ruining their 
country, as they were accused of doing, they must 
involve themselves personally in destruction,” Fox 
answered, “ It is well known that I have no stake to 
lose , but that circumstance will not abate my zeal 
for the public welfare.” Rigby, who probably began 
already to foresee the termination of Lord North’s 
Administration as rapidly approaching, if not im¬ 
minent, paid Fox many compliments on the occa¬ 
sion. “ The honourable gentleman,” said Rigby, 
“ represents himself as an insignificant person, pos¬ 
sessing no property and having no stake in the 
country. No man, in my opinion, possesses a more 
important stake. His talents, his connections, and 
his prospects constitute a far more valuable posses¬ 
sion than a rent-roll of many thousands. He is an 
honour to his country, which feels a corresponding 
public interest in him.” These flattering expres¬ 
sions, though received by Fox with urbanity, he did 
not the less disclaim in his reply. At the time of 
which I speak Fox occupied a house or lodgings 
in St. James’s Street, close to the club at Brookes’s, 
where he passed almost every hour which was not 
devoted to the House of Commons, and during 
Lord North’s Administration Parliament usually 
remained sitting, with short adjournments, from 
November till July. That club might then be con¬ 
sidered as the rallying-point and rendezvous of the 
Opposition, where, while faro, whist, and suppers 
prolonged the night, the principal members of the 
minority in both Houses met in order to compare 
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their information or to concert and mature their 
parliamentary measures. 

It must not, however, be imagined that either 
Fox or the dub that he frequented could altogether 
escape some severe animadversions on the part of 
men who contemplated both the one and the other 
as objects of moral reprobation. I recollect that 
during the session of 1781, Mansfield, 1 then Solici¬ 
tor-General, having brought a bill into the House of 
Commons for the prevention of certain abuses prac¬ 
tised on the Sunday, Martin, member for Tewkes¬ 
bury, 2 one of the most conscientious and honest men 
who ever sat in Parliament, while he highly com¬ 
mended it, expressed his concern that “ the gaming¬ 
houses which were open every Sunday in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of St. James’s Palace had not attracted 
the notice of the learned framer of the bill. I am 
astonished,” added he, “ how men who pass their 
whole time in a continued round of offence to mora¬ 
lity can reconcile it to their consciences to come down 
to this assembly and here make laws for the suppres¬ 
sion of similar or even smaller violations of decency 
among their inferiors in rank and fortune.” No 
notice whatever being taken of these remarks, 
Martin, in a subsequent stage of the bill, spoke out 
in still bolder language when Fox was present. He 
called on the Solicitor-General to answer why those 
abominable nurseries of gambling in St. James’s 
Street were not suppressed. “ They are,” con¬ 
tinued he, “the bane of our young men of rank, 
who, becoming first necessitous, lie open to the 
seductions of a Minister whose pernicious measures 
can only be sustained by corruption.” Then desig¬ 
nating Fox in colours too accurate to be mistaken, 
he admitted that there might be some shining excep- 

1 James Mansfield. See ante, vol. i. p. 425.— Ed. 

2 James Martin.—E d. 
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tions to this depravity. “ But,” added he, “ even if 
there are any individuals of pre-eminent abilities in 
this House who might be the scourge and the terror 
of any bad Administration, I trust that the learned 
gentleman, who is himself a representative of one of 
the two Universities, will not the less exert his best 
endeavours to extinguish so crying and so destruc¬ 
tive an evil.” 

These sentiments were re-echoed, though in less 
pointed terms, from other parts of the House. In 
answer, the Solicitor-General observed, that “no 
country in Europe could boast of better laws against 
gaming than were to be found in our statute books, 
but that if men of rank and distinction were deter¬ 
mined to commit crimes, which from their nature 
must be perpetrated in private, no law could thor¬ 
oughly reach the evil.” Fox not making any reply, 
though the allusions to himself were palpable, Sheri¬ 
dan rose, and with great address turned aside the 
weapon of which he could not altogether blunt the 
point. Unwilling to offend Martin, who generally 
voted with Opposition, Sheridan directed his attack 
against the Administration. “ I trust,” said he,'“ that 
the learned gentleman who presents himself to 
the House on this day in the double capacity of 
a Cato and a Petronius, at once the censor morum 
and the arbiter elegantiarum of the age, will turn 
his attention towards the suppression of a species of 
gaming more destructive to morals than any other, 
and which is nevertheless patronised by the Legis¬ 
lature. I mean lotteries, which, by suspending all 
the pursuits of industry, introduce among the lower 
orders of people every species of depravity. This 
would constitute indeed an object worthy of his 
exertion.” Mansfield was in his turn silent, and the 
debate took a new turn. Unquestionably the club 
at White’s, as well as at Brookes’s, was designated 
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by Martin when he denounced the evil itself, as he 
spoke in the plural number. But no member of the 
Cabinet being accused of a passion for the gaming¬ 
table, though more than one among them frequented 
White’s, the blow fell heavily on Fox, Fitzpatrick, 
Burgoyne, and their associates, while it scarcely 
glanced on Ministers. 

Nature, besides the extraordinary endowments of 
mind which she conferred on Fox, had given him 
likewise a constitution originally capable of pro¬ 
digious exertion. But he had already impaired his 
bodily powers by every variety of excess, added to 
the most violent mental agitations. These acts of 
imprudence had produced their inevitable conse¬ 
quences, though for some time counteracted by 
youth or obviated by medical aid. As early as 
1781 Mr. Fox was already attacked with frequent 
complaints of the stomach and bowels, attended by 
acute pain, to moderate the symptoms of which he 
usually had recourse to laudanum. The strongest 
frame must indeed have sunk under such physical 
and moral exhaustion if he had allowed himself no 
interval of relaxation or repose. But, happily, his 
passion for some of the amusements and sports of 
the country almost rivalled his attachment to the 
gaming-table. No sooner had the shooting season 
commenced than he constantly repaired to Norfolk. 
Lord Robert Spencer 1 generally accompanied him, 
and after visiting various friends they sometimes 
hired a small house in the town of Thetford, rose at 
an early hour, and passed the whole day with a 
fowling-piece in their hands, among coveys of par¬ 
tridges and pheasants, for successive weeks during 
the autumn. 2 The salutary occupation never failed 

1 Son of Charles, fifth Earl of Sunderland and third Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, and brother of Lady Di. Beauclerc. He died in 1831.— Ed. 

2 On one occasion he is said to have met with a serious accident 
from the bursting of his fowling-piece.—E d. 
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of restoring the health that he had lost in St. James’s 
Street and in the House of Commons. 

Nor did the rage for play ever engross his whole 
mind or wholly absorb his faculties. Nature had 
implanted in his bosom many elevated inclinations, 
which, though overpowered and oppressed for a 
time, yet as he advanced in life continually acquired 
strength. If ambition formed the first, the love of 
letters constituted the second of these passions. 
When he contemplated the extent of his own par¬ 
liamentary talents, and compared them with those 
of Lord North, or of every other individual in either 
House, it was impossible for him not to perceive the 
moral certainty of his attaining by perseverance, in 
the course of a few years, almost any public situa¬ 
tion to which he might aspire. In the possession 
and enjoyment of power he necessarily anticipated 
the recovery of that independence which he had 
sacrificed at the gaming-table, as well as the means 
of recompensing the zealous friendship or devotion 
of his numerous adherents. 

No man in public life ever possessed more de¬ 
termined friends or exercised over them a more 
unbounded influence, though he was by no means 
as tractable and amenable to reason or to entreaty 
on many occasions as the apparent suavity of his 
disposition seemed to indicate. Even interest could 
not always bend him to a compliance with the dic¬ 
tates of his judgment, nor expostulation induce him 
to pay the most ordinary attention to persons who 
had materially served him. In 1784, at the elec¬ 
tion of a member for Westminster, which was very 
obstinately contested, Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Earl of Orford, whose age and delicate health pre¬ 
vented him from almost ever leaving his own house, 
yet submitted to be carried in a sedan-chair from 
Berkeley Square to the hustings in Covent Garden 
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to vote for him. But no remonstrances could pre¬ 
vail on Fox to leave his name at Mr. Walpole’s 
door, though he passed it continually in his morn¬ 
ing walks. Hare himself, who was one of his most 
favoured associates, vainly exerted every effort to 
make him say a few civil words to a lady of quality, 
the late Mrs. Hobart, afterwards Albinia, Countess 
of Buckinghamshire, by whom he was seated at 
supper in a great public company met at Mrs. 
Crewe’s expressly to celebrate the success of his 
election. That lady, as he knew, had contributed 
by every means in her power to his success, and as 
her reward only aspired to attract his notice or 
attention for a few minutes. He turned his back 
on her and would not utter a syllable. Hurt at 
Fox’s neglect, Hare, 1 who sat nearly opposite to 
him, and who was accustomed to treat him with the 
utmost freedom, took out a pencil, wrote three lines, 
and pushed the paper across the table to his friend. 
The lines I shall not transcribe, as they were too 
energetic, or rather coarse, to allow of their inser¬ 
tion ; but they abjured Fox (in language as strong 
as Maecenas used to Augustus when he wrote to 
the Emperor, “ Siste tandem, Carnifex! ”) to turn 
himself round towards the lady in question. He 
calmly perused the billet, and then, having torn it in 
small pieces, which he placed on the table, without 
appearing to pay any attention to Hare, he turned his 
back, if possible, still more decidedly on the person in 
whose behalf the expostulation was written. These 
facts were related to me by a great nobleman, a 
friend of Fox, who was present on the occasion. 

1 James Hare, son of an apothecary at Winchester, and grandson of 
Bishop Hare. At Eton he was a contemporary of Fox, with whom 
he remained in close intimacy through life. He was famous for wit 
in a brilliant circle, and his company was so much courted that the 
Duchess of Gordon described him and his associates as the “ Hare 
and many friends.” He died at Bath on the 17th March 1804 .—Ed. 
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If ever an individuarexisted in this country who 
from his natural bias would have inclined to maintain 
in their fullest extent all the just prerogatives of 
the Crown, and who would have restrained within 
due limits every attempt on the part of the people 
to diminish its constitutional influence, we may assert 
thatFoxwas the man. The principles of his earlyedu- 
cation, the example and exhortations of his father— 
for whom he always preserved an affectionate rever¬ 
ence which constituted a most pleasing feature of 
his character—his first political connections, all led 
him to the foot of the throne. He had tasted the 
comforts of office under Lord North, and his very 
wants rendered indispensable to him a return to 
power. Nor, whatever moral disapprobation his 
private irregularities unquestionably excited in the 
breast of a sovereign whose whole life was exempt 
from any breach of decency or decorum, could those 
defects of conduct have formed any insurmountable 
impediment to his attainment of the highest employ¬ 
ments. In point of fact, neither the Duke of Grafton, 
whom “Junius” stigmatises as a “libertine by pro¬ 
fession,” nor the Earls of Rochford and Sandwich, 
nor Lord Weymouth, nor Lord Barrington, nor 
Lord Thurlow had been distinguished by sanctity 
of manners, though they had all occupied the first 
situations in the state. Sir Francis Dashwood, who 
afterwards became premier baron of England under 
the title of Lord Le Despenser, 1 and whom Lord Bute 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1762, for his 
skill, as Wilkes asserted, in casting up tavern bills, 
far exceeded in licentiousness of conduct any model 
exhibited since Charles II. He had founded a 
club or society, towards the end of George II.’s 
reign, denominated, from his own name, “ The 

1 Sir Francis Dashwood obtained a confirmation of the barony of 
Despenser in 1763. He died in 1781 .—Ed, 
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Franciscans,” who, to the number of twelve, met at 
Medmenham Abbey, near Marlow in Bucks, on the 
banks of the Thames. 1 Wilkes was a member of 
this unholy fraternity, of which he makes mention 
in his letter to Earl Temple, written from Bagshot 
in September 1762. Rites of a nature so subversive 
of all decency, and calculated by an imitation of the 
ceremonies and mysteries of the Roman Catholic 
Church to render religion itself an object of con¬ 
tumely, were there celebrated, as cannot be re¬ 
flected on without astonishment and reprobation. 
Sir Francis himself sometimes officiated as high 
priest, habited in the dress of a Franciscan monk, 
engaged in pouring a libation from a communion- 
cup to the mysterious object of their homage. 
Churchill, in his poem of “ The Candidate,” 2 has 
drawn him under this character at Medmenham. 
Immorality, or even profligacy, abstractly con¬ 
sidered, formed, therefore, it is evident, no insur¬ 
mountable bar to employment under George III. 

Fox’s error arose, if not wholly, yet principally, 
from a different source. In the ardour of political 
opposition, stimulated perhaps by domestic wants of 
many kinds, finding himself so long excluded from 
office, and conscious that he was become personally 
obnoxious to the sovereign, not so much from his 
irregularities, as by embracing the cause and the 
defence of the King’s revolted subjects beyond the 
Atlantic, Fox did not always confine himself within 
a constitutional and temperate resistance to the 
measures of the Crown. Mingling the spirit of fac- 


1 The best account of these horrors, and the least offensive, is in 
a Chrysal; or, The Adventures of a Guinea,” written by Smollett.—P. 
Mrs. Piozzi is mistaken as to the authorship of “Chrysal,” which work 
was written, not by Smollett, but by Charles Johnston.—E d. 

2 Written in 1764 on the contest between the Earls of Hardwicke 
and Sandwich for the High Stewardship of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, vacant by the death of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.—E d. 
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tion with the principles of party, while he appeared 
only to attack the Minister, he levelled many of his 
severest insinuations or accusations at the King. 
He consequently obstructed the attainment of the 
object which lay within his grasp. As the American 
war drew towards its termination, he observed 
scarcely any measure in the condemnation which he 
expressed for the authors of the contest. 

When the new Parliament met on the first day of 
N ovember 1 780, and it was proposed in the address 
to the throne that the House of Commons should 
acknowledge “the sole objects of the King’s royal 
care and concern were to promote the happiness of 
his people,”—words merely complimentary,—Fox, 
rising in his place, exclaimed, “We are called on 
to recognise the blessings of his Majesty’s reign. 

I cannot concur in such a vote, for I am not ac¬ 
quainted with those blessings. The present reign 
offers one uninterrupted series of disgrace, mis¬ 
fortune, and calamity.” Only a few weeks after¬ 
wards, in January 1781, when the debate on the 
Dutch war took place, “The reign of Charles II.” 
observed Mr. Fox, “ who twice engaged in hostilities 
with Holland, has been denominated an infamous 
reign ; but the evils inflicted on this country by the 
Stuarts were happily retrieved by the revolution, 
while the ills of the present reign admit of no 
redress.” He even proceeded to draw a sort of 
parallel, or rather contrast of the most invidious 
description, between Catherine II. and George III., 
two sovereigns who, having ascended the thrones of 
Russia and of Great Britain nearly about the same 
time, had exhibited an opposite line of conduct, the 
former empire rising under Catherine into eminence, 
while England, governed by George, sank into con¬ 
tempt. I recollect that towards the close of the 
same session of Parliament, in June 1781, during 
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the progress of a debate which arose relative to the 
payment into the Exchequer of the balances in the 
hands of public accountants, Fox, who was well 
aware of the obloquy under which his father’s 
memory lay as “the defaulter of unaccounted 
millions,” entered largely and warmly into his de¬ 
fence. The evil, he said, resulted from that most 
unfortunate circumstance of his father’s life, his ever 
having been connected with Administration in the 
commencement of the present reign. “ Such,” con¬ 
tinued Fox, “ has uniformly been the impenetrable 
mystery and the intricacy of Government throughout 
this unfortunate reign, such has been the dark, per¬ 
plexed, and ambiguous system pursued by Minis¬ 
ters, that no person who contemplates it can pervade 
the obscurity or pierce the clouds that invest their 
measures. It is become impossible to distinguish 
the real from the ostensible Minister. Hence the 
guilty author of nefarious or ruinous measures 
escapes without censure, while the detestation and 
the disgrace fall upon the innocent.” The House 
was at no loss to guess at whom these reflections 
were pointed. 

In November 1779, he exceeded in severity of 
language even the foregoing remarks, when he did 
not hesitate to compare Henry VI. with George 
III., and to assimilate their characters, qualities, 
and the disgraces of their respective reigns as 
affording the most complete resemblance. “ Both,” 
he observed, “ owed the crown to revolutions, both 
were pious princes, and both lost the acquisitions of 
their predecessor.”' The speeches of Fox breathed 
a revolutionary spirit throughout the whole progress 
of the American war. Smarting under such re¬ 
flections, the King began to consider the principles 
and the doctrines of Fox as inseparably implicated 
with rebellion. From that instant the splendour of 
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his talents only enhanced the magnitude of his 
offence. His uncle, the Duke of Richmond, who 
seemed to emulate the same distinction, and who 
indulged himself in remarks equally severe on the 
supposed interference of the Crown in perpetuating 
the struggle, might find pardon in the mediocrity 
of his abilities, but Fox’s fault necessarily inspired 
deeper feelings of resentment, and may be said 
to have eminently contributed to the misfortunes of 
his political life. 

Amidst the wildest excesses of youth, even while 
he was the perpetual victim of his passion for play, 
his elegant mind eagerly cultivated at intervals a 
taste for letters. His education had made him 
early acquainted with the writers of Greece and 
Rome, historical as well as philosophical and poeti¬ 
cal. Beautiful passages from Virgil, Horace, Taci¬ 
tus, Juvenal, and Cicero seemed always to present 
themselves to his memory without an effort. When 
speaking in Parliament, he knew how to avail him¬ 
self of their assistance or to convert them to his 
purpose with a promptitude and facility that it is 
difficult to imagine. Burke himself was not his 
superior on this point. So well had he been 
grounded in classic knowledge, that he could read 
the Greek no less than the Roman historians, as 
well as poets, in the original; and however extra¬ 
ordinary the fact may appear, he found resource in 
the perusal of their works under the most severe 
depressions occasioned by ill success at the gaming¬ 
table. Topham Beauclerk, whom I have already 
had occasion to mention, and who always main¬ 
tained habits of great intimacy with Fox, quitted 
him one morning at six o’clock, after having 
passed the whole preceding night together at 
faro. Fortune had been unfavourable to Fox, 
whom his friend left in a frame of mind ap- 
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proaching to desperation. Beauclerk’s anxiety- 
respecting the consequences which might ensue 
from such a state of agitation impelled him to 
be early at Fox’s lodgings, and on arriving he 
inquired, not without apprehension, whether he 
was risen. The servant replying that Mr. Fox was 
in the drawing-room, he walked upstairs, and cau¬ 
tiously opening the door, where he expected to 
behold a frantic gamester stretched on the floor be¬ 
wailing his misfortunes or plunged in silent despair, 
to his equal astonishment and satisfaction Beauclerk 
discovered him intently engaged in reading a Greek 
Herodotus. “ What would you have me do ? ” said 
he; “I have lost my last shilling!” Such was the 
elasticity, suavity, and equality of disposition that 
characterised him, and with so little effort did he 
pass from profligate dissipation to researches of 
taste or literature. 1 After staking and losing all 
that he could raise at faro, instead of exclaiming 
against fortune or manifesting the agitation natural 
under such circumstances, he has been known to lay 
his head on the table, and, retaining his place, but 
extenuated by fatigue of mind and body, almost 
immediately to fall into a profound sleep. 

Mr. Fox was not only conversant with the works 
of antiquity; modern history, polite letters, and 
poetry were equally familiar to him. Few indivi¬ 
duals were better instructed in the annals of their 
own country. Having travelled when young over 
France and Italy, he had studied the finest pro¬ 
ductions of those countries, so fertile in works of 
genius, at the fountain-head. Davila and Guicciar¬ 
dini he read in the original. Dante, Ariosto, and 

1 I have heard this story before, and believe it is true. Topham. 
Beauclerk, wicked and profligate as he wished to be accounted, was 
yet a man of very strict veracity. O Lord ! how I did hate that 
horrid Beauclerk !—P. 
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Tasso constituted the frequent companions of his 
lesure hours, whom he perused with delight, and 
the striking parts of which authors, as he pro¬ 
ceeded, he constantly marked with his own hand. 
For the “Orlando Furioso,” one of the most eccen¬ 
tric but wonderful productions of human genius, I 
know that he expressed great partiality, preferring 
it to the “ Gierusalemme Liberata.” Nor was he 
devoid himself of some portion of poetic talent, as 
many compositions of his pen which remain suffi¬ 
ciently attest, though for ease, delicacy, and playful 
satire he could not stand a competition in that 
branch of accomplishment with his friend and com¬ 
panion Colonel Fitzpatrick. 1 The verses or epi¬ 
gram written on Gibbon’s accepting the employment 
of a Lord of Trade in 1779, beginning— 

“ King George, in a fright 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The hist’ry of England’s disgrace, 

Thought no way so sure 
His pen to secure 

As to give the historian a place,”— 

I have always understood to be from Fox’s pen, 
though it is disowned by Lord Holland as “cer¬ 
tainly not his uncle’s composition.” I know, how¬ 
ever, that some years afterwards, when his effects 
in St. James’s Street were seized for debt, and his 
books were sold, a set of Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” in the first leaf of 
which work Fox had with his own hand inserted 
the stanzas in question, produced a very consider¬ 
able sum, under the belief or conviction that he was 
their author. 

1 The Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, son of John, first Earl of Upper 
Ossory, was born 30th January 1747. In 1782 he was appointed 
secretary to the Duke of Portland, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and in the following year he became Secretary at War. He was a 
General in the army, and Colonel of the 47th Regiment of Foot. He 
died 25th April 1813 .—Ed. 
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Fox conversed in French nearly with the same 
purity and facility as he did in English, writing in 
that language not less correctly, nor with less ele¬ 
gance. 1 A man of his high birth and connections, 
possessing qualifications so rare, independent of his 
parliamentary abilities, seemed to be pointed out 
by nature for the superintendence of the Foreign 
Department of State. Those persons who anti¬ 
cipated the fall of Lord North’s Administration 
already imagined that they beheld Mr. Fox in that 
situation, for which talents and education had evi¬ 
dently designed him. Yet, after contemplating the 
portrait which I have here sketched, and which 
I imagine even his greatest admirers, if they are 
candid, will admit to do him no injustice, it is for 
impartial posterity to determine whether, on full 
examination of his merits and defects, George III. 
may be considered as most deserving of approbation 
or of blame in never having at any period of his 
reign voluntarily called Mr. Fox to his counsels. 
If energy of mind, enlargement of views, firmness 
of character, amenity of manners, acquaintance with 
foreign courts and languages, facility in conducting 
business, and prodigious intellectual powers, com¬ 
bining eloquence, application, as well as discernment 
—if these endowments are considered as forming 
an incontestable claim to public employment, unsus¬ 
tained by correct moral deportment or by property, 
we must condemn the sentence of exclusion passed 
upon him. Those persons, on the other hand, who 
consider all talent, however eminent, as radically 
defective unless sustained by decorum and a regard 
for opinion, as well as all who prefer sobriety of 
conduct, regularity of manners, and the virtues of 


1 Mons. Simond (“Tour in England”) says that he was sur- 
prised to find Fox’s French not very good in his correspondence with 
Talleyrand.—E d. 
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private life above any ability which nature can 
bestow on man; lastly, all who regard judgment 
under the control of strict principle as the most 
indispensable requisite of a Minister to whom the 
public honour and felicity are in some measure 
necessarily intrusted—such persons will probably 
hesitate before they decide too hastily on the 
degree of censure or of commendation which the 
King’s conduct towards Fox ought to excite in our 
minds. 

If Fox occupied the first place in the ranks of 
Opposition, Burke 1 might be pronounced the second 
person in that powerful body. His endowments of 
mind superseded every defect of birth, fortune, con¬ 
nections, or country, and placed him on an eminence 
to which no subject in my time, unassisted by those 
advantages, with the single exception of Sheridan, has 
ever attained in the public estimation. For it may 
be justly questioned whether the splendid talents 
of the first Mr. Pitt would have forced his way 
into the Cabinet unaided and unsustained by his 
alliance with the family of Grenville, though his 
own paternal descent was most honourable. Of 
years much more advanced than Fox, Burke had 
already attained to the acme of his fame as an 
orator, and could not well augment the reputation 
which he had acquired in that capacity. Perhaps if 
we were to point out the period of his life when he 
stood on the highest ground as a public man in the 
estimation of all parties, we should name the year 
1781. His recent exertions in bringing forward the 
bill for the reform of the Civil List, which had 
engaged such general attention in the last session 

1 Edmund Burke, the son of a Dublin attorney, was born in 1730. He 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1746, quitted it three years later, 
and in 1753 he became a member of the Middle Temple, maintaining 
himself by literary labour. He was returned for Bristol in 1774. He 
died at Beaconsfield, Bucks, in 1797.—D. 
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of the preceding Parliament, continued still fresh in 
recollection. Whatever opinion might be enter¬ 
tained respecting the necessity or the eligibility 
of those proposed regulations in the royal house¬ 
hold, only one sentiment pervaded the House and 
the nation on the unexampled combination of elo¬ 
quence, labour, and perseverance which had 
been displayed by their enlightened author. They 
covered with astonishment and admiration even 
those who from principle or from party appeared 
most strenuous in opposing the progress of the 
bill itself through every stage. The very rejection 
which had attended many clauses of it, and the 
address with which others were finally evaded 
or eluded, had conduced to raise him in the national 
opinion. 

While, however, I do this justice to his talents 
and intentions, it is impossible not to consider with 
very different feelings the splendid eulogium which 
he made on that occasion of which Necker formed 
the subject. Burke, in sublime and animated lan¬ 
guage, described the system of public credit adopted 
by Louis XVI. under the guidance of his Genevese 
financial Minister, which he depictured as the con¬ 
summation of human ability, economy, and judicious 
calculation. Neither Sully nor Colbert, he said, 
could compete with Necker; while the sovereign of 
France, unlike his predecessors on the throne, who 
had recourse when in distress to the bold frauds or 
plunges of bankrupt despotism for raising pecuniary 
supplies, built all his plans on the firm basis of 
national confidence, sustained by pecuniary regula¬ 
tions calculated to pay the interest of the debt thus 
incurred. Such were the assertions by which George 
III., Lord North, and the American war became 
objects of reprobation! If Burke really believed 
the facts that he laid down, what are we to think 
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of his judgment! 1 The intoxication insensibly dis¬ 
persed after 1789, and before 179 2 be beheld Louis 
XVI., Necker, and their pernicious measures through 
a just medium. He then endeavoured to coun¬ 
teract the effect of his own orations. In 1781 the 
delusion subsisted in all its force. The unqualified 
condemnation which he had always bestowed on 
the American war from the period of its commence¬ 
ment seemed to be at least justified by the result 
of the contest, and in that sentiment he was then 
supported by a majority of the British people. 
When to the operation of these combined causes 
we add the acknowledged mediocrity of his fortune, 
which left him in a sort of dependence on the 
Marquis of Rockingham, together with his long 
exclusion from office and his unimpeached moral 
character, contrasted with the irregularities of Fox’s 
conduct, we shall not wonder at the high place 
which he occupied within no less than without the 
walls of the House of Commons. 

All those persons to whom his memory is dear 
may like to contemplate him at this point of time, 
when he appears most resplendent, as well as free 
from many of the weaknesses, inconsistencies, and 
infirmities to which our nature is subject, and from 
which he was by no means exempt. His admirers 
will recollect with concern the querulous lamenta¬ 
tions and unseemly reluctance with which in 1782 

1 Burke troubled himself but little to think on what he said; he spoke 
for present and immediate effect, rarely if ever raising his aim, because, 
like Dr. Johnson, he always spoke his best , whether on great or small 
occasions. One evening at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, it was his humour to 
harangue in praise of the then ceded islands, and in their praise he said 
so much, that Mrs. Horneck, a widow with two beautiful daughters, 
resolved to lose no time in purchasing where such advantages would 
infallibly arise. She did so, and lost a large portion of her slender 
income. “Dear sir,” said I when we met next, “how fatal has your 
eloquence proved to poor Mrs. Horneck!” “How fatal her own 
folly,” replied he. “ Od’s my life ! must one swear to the truth of a 
song ?”—P. 
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and 1783 he each time quitted the Pay-Office on the 
change of Administration. They will remember the 
acts of imprudence and indiscretion which charac¬ 
terised his tenure of office during the existence of 
the Coalition Ministry, to defend or to palliate 
which demanded the utmost efforts of Fox’s par¬ 
liamentary abilities. They will probably admit and 
lament his too ardent prosecution of Hastings for 
asserted political errors or trespasses, which, even 
though they had existed in their utmost extent, 
ought to have found their apology in the difficulties 
of his situation, beset as he was with domestic and 
foreign^ enemies, in charge of a vast empire, and 
necessitated to find resources on the spot against 
internal commotions no less than against external 
hostility. They will reprobate with severity his 
intemperate and indecorous conduct as a member 
of Parliament in 1788, on an occasion when the 
country at large felt the deepest sympathy and dis¬ 
tress for the intellectual illness of the sovereign. 
And, finally, though they will exult in the meri¬ 
torious line of action which he embraced on the 
commencement of the French Revolution, as equally 
honourable to himself and beneficial to the cause 
of order and government throughout the civilised 
world, yet they cannot forget that he received from 
Pitt soon afterwards two pensions for three lives of 
£1800 a year each as his reward; 1 and they will 
perhaps incline to admit that, on impartial survey, 
Mr. Burke appears greater and more elevated in 
1781 than at anysubsequent period of his political life. 

He was then more than fifty years of age, of 
which he had passed fifteen in the House of Com¬ 
mons. I believe he owed his first seat in that 

1 Burke's pensions were—(i.) ^1200 a year out of the Civil List for 
his own and Mrs. Burke's life ; (2.) ,£2500 a year, payable out of the 
West India 4% per cents.—E d. 
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assembly, not to the Marquis of Rockingham, but 
to the late Earl Verney, with whom he had formed 
some connections of a pecuniary nature, during the 
continuance of which both that nobleman and Mr. 
Burke became purchasers to a considerable amount 
of East India stock. The latter, as it was asserted, 
sold out in time, after clearing so large a sum by the 
transaction as with it to have purchased the estate 
or house at Gregories, near Beaconsfield in Bucks, 
where he always resided when not in London. 1 
Lord Verney, less fortunate or less prudent, though 
possessed of a vast landed property, was almost 
ruined by his East India purchases, and Richard 
Burke, Edmund’s brother, who was then a practi¬ 
tioner at the bar, being likewise involved in the 
same losing concern, was said to have been unable to 
fulfil his stock engagements, or, in the language of 
Change Alley, to have waddled. Hence, in allusion 
to this circumstance, his enemies, instead of Dick 
Burke, commonly called him Duck Burke. Ed¬ 
mund in 1781 rented a house in the Broad Sanc¬ 
tuary, Westminster, conveniently situated for his 
attendance in Parliament, but entertained very 
little company; and his pecuniary obligations to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, which were known to be 
great, sufficiently indicated the limited nature of his 
private fortune. 

Nature had bestowed on him a boundless ima¬ 
gination, aided by a memory of equal strength and 
tenacity. His fancy was so vivid that it seemed to 
light up by its own powers, and to burn without con¬ 
suming the aliment on which it fed; sometimes 
bearing him away into ideal scenes created by his 
own exuberant mind, but from which he sooner or 

1 The history of this purchase is by no means clear, but it has been 
generally asserted that he bought the estate with money borrowed 
irom Lord Verney on his bond.—E d. 
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later returned to the subject of debate, descending 
from his most aerial flights by a gentle and imper¬ 
ceptible gradation till he again touched the ground. 
Learning waited on him like a handmaid, present¬ 
ing to his choice all that antiquity had culled or in¬ 
vented most elucidatory of the topic under discus¬ 
sion. He always seemed to be oppressed under 
the load and variety of his intellectual treasures, of 
which he frequently scattered portions with a lavish 
hand to inattentive, impatient, ignorant, hungry, and 
sleepy auditors, undeserving of such presents. 1 Nor 
did he desist, though warned by the clamorous 
vociferation of the House to restrain or to abbreviate 
his speeches. Every power of oratory was wielded 
by him in turn, for he could be during the same 
evening, often within the space of a few minutes, 
pathetic and humorous, acrimonious and concili¬ 
ating, now giving loose to his indignation or 
severity, and then, almost in the same breath, call¬ 
ing to his assistance wit and ridicule. It would 
be endless to cite instances of this versatility of 
disposition, and of the rapidity of his transitions 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” that 
I have myself witnessed. I will only mention as 
a proof of his wit an occurrence of the session of 
1781, not many months after I first came into Par¬ 
liament. The Secretary at War (Jenkinson) having 
laid on the table of the House an account of the 
extraordinaries of the army, where the sums re¬ 
mitted to America during the preceding year 
exceeded ^2,700,000; Mr. Harley, 2 through whose 
hands the greater part of the money had passed, 
rose in order to give some account of its applica- 

1 “And thought of convincing whilst they thought of dining.”— 
Goldsmith’s Retaliation.— Ed. 

2 Thomas Harley, Lord Mayor, 1767-68, M.P. for the county of 
Hereford. He had previously sat for the City of London.—E d. 
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tion. For that purpose the Alderman, who was no 
orator, and who very rarely obtruded himself on the 
Speaker’s attention, read from a paper which he held 
in his hand a few gross sums or items which consti¬ 
tuted the greater part of the enormous expenditure 
under examination. His recital scarcely took up five 
minutes. Burke instantly rising exclaimed, “ This 
account is, I believe, the most laconic that ever 
was given of so great a sum of money expended 
in the public service. Considering the magnitude 
of the sums that the right honourable gentleman 
has swallowed, he really merits admiration for the 
promptitude with which he has either digested or 
disgorged them. His charge and his discharge are 
equally expeditious. He is a species of canal 
through which the profusion of the Government 
passes. I imagine, however, it does not flow off 
altogether without contributing something to his 
nourishment. No doubt such remittances, like the 
mud of the Nile, have in them a fattening quality, 
or, to use a vulgar phrase, they stick to the ribs. 
Oh, how I long for an inspection of this Harleian 
Miscellany! ” 

Alderman Harley, the subject of these metaphors, 
listened to them with great composure, and did not 
even attempt to make any reply; but no ordinary 
muscles could resist their effect. I remember on 
another occasion where Burke had covered Lord 
North with ridicule (I think it was upon the report 
made by the Commissioners of Accounts in 1781), 
that nobleman answered all his arguments at con¬ 
siderable length. “And now, Mr. Speaker,” said 
he, “ I believe I have replied to everything which 
has fallen from the honourable gentleman, except 
his wit. That, I readily acknowledge, is unanswer¬ 
able, he being greatly my superior in that respect.” 
Notwithstanding, indeed, the acrimonious personal 
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virulence with which Burke frequently treated Lord 
North, no man in the House of Commons ap¬ 
peared to enjoy his sallies of wit more than the 
First Minister. He laughed immoderately when 
Burke compared the sympathy or mutual depen¬ 
dence of Administration and the American war 
to the porter’s breech and Taliacotius’s nose in 
“ Hudibras.” “ They will both,” said he, “ expire 
together :— 

‘ When life of parent Nock is out, 

Off drops the sympathetic snout.’ 

So, with the termination of the present war will 
their places be extinguished.” Yet, with such an 
assemblage of endowments, which would have 
sufficed to form many orators, though Burke in¬ 
structed, delighted, and astonished, he frequently 
fatigued because his faculties were not controlled by 
a severe judgment. 

I n his dress and exterior he was not less negligent 
than Fox; but the spirit of party did not blend 
with the colour of his apparel, and he rarely or 
never came to the House in blue and buff, though 
I heard him eulogise Laurens, the American ex- 
President, while a prisoner in the Tower, in terms 
such as Pope uses when speaking of Atterbury 
under the same circumstances. 1 On that occasion 
he did not scruple to read as part of his speech a 
letter addressed to him by Dr. Franklin from Paris, 
in answer to his own application on the subject of 

1 Henry Laurens, born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1723. In 
1777 he was chosen President of the Continental Congress, but re¬ 
signed his office in 1778, and was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States to Holland. On his way there he was taken 
prisoner by the English and committed to the Tower. After his 
release he went to Paris, and with Franklin, Adams, and Jay he 
signed the preliminaries of peace in 1783. He died in South Carolina, 
8th December 1792. A portion of his correspondence was printed by 
Frank Moore at New York in 1861 .—Ed. 

VOL, II. C 
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effecting or facilitating General Burgoyne’s release 
by his exchange against Laurens. I have always 
considered Burke’s conduct in thus opening a cor¬ 
respondence with the representative of a revolted 
body of men, who was then residing at the court of 
France, with which nation we were at war, as one 
of the greatest insults on the Government, on Par¬ 
liament, on the laws, and on the majesty of the 
sovereign which has been committed in our time 
by any subject with impunity. It was only exceeded 
by Fox’s sending a delegate from himself, as head 
of the Opposition, to Petersburg in 1791, 1 an act 
for which, it seemed to me, he might justly have 
been impeached. Hastings and Lord Melville 2 3 
were both sent to take their trial at the bar of the 
peers under the present reign, while Fox and Burke 
escaped prosecution. When the latter ventured to 
boast in the House of Commons of his intercourse 
with Franklin, he relied on the passive endurance 
of an unpopular Cabinet, divided among themselves, 
and sinking under the contest with a combination of 
European powers leagued against us for the eman¬ 
cipation of America. There were not wanting, how¬ 
ever, individuals, even at that moment of British 
humiliation and embarrassment, who rose and ex¬ 
pressed their indignation at Burke’s temerity. “Good 
God!” exclaimed Lord Newhaven, 8 “do not my 
senses deceive me ? Can a member of this assembly 
not only avow his correspondence with a rebel, but 
dare to read it to us ? ” George Onslow, member 


1 Robert Adair, travelled in Russia in the years 1788-89, and was 
graciously received by the Empress, who was then preparing for war 
with England. He was called the “ Opposition Ambassador."—E d. 

2 Hastings was acquitted of extortion and cruelty, and Melville, 
charged with criminal acts in his capacity of Treasurer of the Navy, 
was pronounced guiltless by the House of Lords, who tried him on 
the impeachment of the Commons in 1805.—D. 

3 William, Lord Newhaven, an Irish peer, sat for Gatton.—E d. 
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for Guildford, seemed disposed to adopt measures of 
censure against Burke, but the Speaker interposing, 
stopt him as disorderly, there being no motion before 
the House. Neither Lord North nor Lord George 
Germain, who were both present and spoke on the 
question, alluded to Burke’s correspondence, and he 
treated Lord Newhaven’s animadversions with con¬ 
temptuous levity. Burke constantly wore spectacles. 
His enunciation was vehement, rapid, and never 
checked by any embarrassment; for his ideas out¬ 
ran his powers of utterance, and he drew from an 
exhaustless source. But his Irish accent, which was 
as strong as if he had never quitted the banks of 
the Shannon, diminished to the ear the enchanting 
effect of his eloquence on the mind. 1 Dundas, who 
laboured under a similar impediment, yet turned it 
to account, if I may so express myself, some of his 
expressions or allusions, by the variation in pro¬ 
nouncing a single letter or pressing too hard upon 
a vowel, frequently producing such an equivocal 
sound, conveying at the same time so strange an 
impression on the ears of his audience, as put to 
flight all gravity and convulsed the House with 
laughter. In brilliancy of wit Lord North alone 
could compete with Burke, for Sheridan had not 
then appeared. Burke extracted all his images 
from classic authorities; a fact of which he dis¬ 
played a beautiful exemplification when he said of 
Wilkes, borne along in triumph by the mob, that he 
resembled Pindar elevated on the wings of poetical 
inspiration— 

-“ Numerisque fertur 

Lege solutis,”— 

a pun of admirable delicacy and the closest applica- 
tion. 

His personal qualities of temper and disposition 
1 Very true.—P. 
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by no means corresponded with his intellectual en¬ 
dowments. Throughout his general manner and 
deportment in Parliament there was a mixture of 
petulance, impatience, and at times of intractability, 
which obscured the lustre of his talents. His fea¬ 
tures and the undulating motions of his head while 
under the influence of anger or passion were elo¬ 
quently expressive of this irritability, which on 
some occasions seemed to approach towards aliena¬ 
tion of mind. Even his friends could not always 
induce him to listen to reason and remonstrance, 
though they sometimes held him down in his seat 
by the skirts of his coat in order to prevent the 
ebullitions of his violence or indignation. Gentle, 
mild, and amenable to argument in private society, 1 
of which he formed the delight and the ornament, 
he was often intemperate and reprehensibly per¬ 
sonal in Parliament. Fox, however irritated, never 
forgot that he was a chief. Burke, in his most 
sublime flights, was only a partisan. The counten¬ 
ance of the latter, full of intellect but destitute of 
softness, which rarely relaxed into a smile, did not 
invite approach or conciliation. His enmities and 
prejudices, though they originated in principle as 
well as in conviction, yet became tinged with the 
virulent spirit of party, and were eventually in many 
instances inveterate, unjust, and insurmountable. 
Infinitely more respectable than Fox, he was never¬ 
theless far less amiable. 2 Exempt from his defects 
and irregularities, Burke wanted the suavity of 
Fox’s manner, his amenity, and his placability. 
The one procured admirers, the other possessed 
friends. Though acting together to a common 
point as members of the House of Commons, and 

1 N ot very.—P. 

2 Mrs. Piozzi proposed^,to replace the word “amiable” by “re¬ 
spected.”—E d. 
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embarked in the same cause, their intimacy seemed 
always to commence and to cease at the entrance 
of the lobby. Burke retired from the discharge of 
his parliamentary functions exhausted, chagrined, 
and often irritated, to repair immediately to his 
family or to the duties and avocations of political 
and domestic life. Fox, never more alert than 
after a long debate, on quitting the House always 
drove to Brookes’s. Even in their nearest approxi¬ 
mations there existed essential and striking dis¬ 
tinctions between the two Opposition leaders. In 
genius, in learning, in eloquence, in politics, they 
were assimilated ; but in their occupations, amuse- 
msnts, society, companions, and modes of life never 
were two men more discordant. They continued, 
nevertheless, to act together through succeeding 
Parliaments, in prosperous and in adverse fortune, 
till the French Revolution finally dissevered them. 
The obvious defect of Burke was want of temper 
and self-command. Fox’s latent blemish lay in his 
dissolute habits and ruined fortune, which enabled 
his enemies to compare him with Catiline. Both 
wanted judgment to perceive that even under the 
free constitution of Great Britain the Cabinet, 
though it may be taken by storm, cannot be long 
held except by favour. Mr. Fox in 1806, when, 
unfortunately, at the end of his career, appears to 
have thoroughly come up with this great truth, of 
which, in 1781, he was either regardless or igno- 
rant. 

In surveying the Opposition side of the House 
of Commons at this period, the idea of Barre 1 

1 Isaac Barrd was born about the year 1726. He served at Quebec 
under Wolfe, and was made Adjutant-General and Governor of 
Stirling Castle for his services in America. He was deprived of 
these offices for voting against Government in Parliament, where he 
owed his seat to Lord Shelburne. The Rockingham Administration 
pensioned him, but when Pitt appointed him to the Clerkship of the 
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naturally and unavoidably suggests itself after that 
of Burke. Both were natives of the same country, 
Ireland, and both had attained to vast celebrity in 
their adopted country, England. But no sort of 
comparison could be made between their talents, 
acquirements, or claim to general admiration, in all 
which Burke possessed an infinite superiority. Of 
an athletic frame and mould, and endowed with 
extraordinary powers of voice, Barrd, as a speaker, 
roughly enforced rather than solicited or attracted 
attention. Severe and sometimes coarse in his cen¬ 
sures or accusations, he nevertheless sustained his 
charges against Ministers with considerable force 
of argument and language. He, too, as well as 
Burke, lavished his encomiums on the banker of 
Copet, the financier of France, whose example for 
enlightened economy and impartial pecuniary retri¬ 
bution Barrd recommended to Lord North’s imita¬ 
tion. But he was more measured in his panegyrics 
than Burke, and did not elevate Necker above 
Sully and Colbert. Slow, measured, and dicta¬ 
torial in his manner of enunciation, he was never 
carried away by those beautiful digressions of 
genius or fancy with which Burke captivated 
and entertained his audience. Master, neverthe¬ 
less, of his subject, and more attentive than Burke 
not to fatigue the patience of the House when he 
saw it eager to rise, he frequently obtained a more 
indulgent hearing. Deprived already of one eye, 
and menaced with a privation of both, advanced in 
years, grey-headed, and of a savage aspect, he re¬ 
minded the beholders when he rose of Belisarius 
rather than of Tully. Yet possessing a cultivated 


Pells, he gave up his pension—£3200 a year. He filled various 
offices, was a powerful but coarse speaker, and violently opposed to 
the American war. He died, after some years of blindness, in 1792.— 
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understanding, conversant with the works of anti¬ 
quity, and able on occasion to press them into his 
service, he sometimes displayed a great diversity of 
information. 

Near him, on the same bench, in the front ranks 
of the minority, usually sat his friend and colleague, 
Dunning. Never perhaps did nature enclose a more 
illuminated mind in a body of meaner and more 
abject appearance. It is difficult to do justice to the 
peculiar species of ugliness which characterised his 
person and figure, although he did not labour under 
any absolute deformity of shape or limb. 1 A degree 
of infirmity, and almost of debility or decay in his 
organs, augmented the effect of his other bodily 
misfortunes. Even his voice was so husky and 
choked with phlegm that it refused utterance to 
the sentiments which were dictated by his superior 
intelligence. In consequence of this physical im¬ 
pediment, he lay always under a necessity of 
involuntarily announcing his intention to address 
the House some time before he actually rose by 
the repeated attempts which he made to clear his 
throat. But all these imperfections and defects of 
configuration were obliterated by the ability which 
he displayed. In spite of the monotony of his tones 
and his total want of animation as well as grace, yet 
so powerful was reason when flowing from his lips, 
that every murmur became hushed and every ear 
attentive. It seemed, nevertheless, to be the acute 
sophistry of a lawyer rather than the speech of a 
man of the world or the eloquence of a man of 
letters and education. Every sentence, though ad¬ 
mirable in itself, yet resembled more the pleading 


1 Sir Joshua alone could give a good portrait of Dunning. His 
picture of Lord Shelburne, Lord Ashburton, and Colonel Barr£ has 
surely no superior. The characters so admirable, the likenesses so 
strong.—P. 
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of the bar than the oratory of the senate. So diffi¬ 
cult is it for the most expanded or enlightened intel¬ 
lect to throw off the habits of a profession. Dunning 
rather subdued his hearers by his powers of argu¬ 
mentative ratiocination, which have rarely been 
exceeded, than he could be said to delight his 
audience. His legal talents soon afterwards raised 
him to the peerage, 1 just in time to attain that ele¬ 
vation, as his constitution speedily sunk under accu¬ 
mulated disorders, which hurried him prematurely 
to the grave. This distinguished man, who was 
not exempt from great infirmity of mind, felt or 
perceived so little his corporeal deficiencies as to 
consider his person with extraordinary predilection. 
Fond of viewing his face in the glass, he passed 
no time more to his satisfaction than in decorating 
himself for his appearance in the world. He and 
Barrd, who were fellow-labourers in the same vine¬ 
yard, 2 represented likewise the same borough, Caine, 
and belonged, or at least looked up to, the same 
political chief, Lord Shelburne. They consequently 
were animated by no common principle of union or 
of action with Fox and Burke except one, that of 
overturning the Administration. On all other points 
a secret jealousy and rivalry subsisted between the 
adherents of the Shelburne and the Rockingham 
parties. 

Admiral Keppel 3 might likewise be accounted 
among the principal members of Opposition in 

1 He was created Lord Ashburton.—E d. 

2 Dunning named his son, who succeeded him as second Lord 
Ashburton, Richard Barrd—E d. 

3 He was the second son of the second Earl of Albemarle, William 
Anne Keppel. He was born in 1725, and had performed many dis¬ 
tinguished services before the affair of Ushant in 1778, when the 
French fleet escaped him. He was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and created Viscount Keppel in 1782. He died in 1786. 
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the House of Commons at this period, though 
his oratorical talents were not more conspicuously 
exerted in debate than his naval skill as a com¬ 
mander had been displayed on the quarter-deck 
during the memorable action of the 27th of July 
1778. But the persecution which, as it was pre¬ 
tended, he had undergone for his conduct on that 
day, the accusation brought against him by Palliser, 
and the ministerial as well as royal enmity which he 
had incurred—these political merits, when added to 
his connection with the Duke of Bedford, whom the 
Opposition had already marked as their own, though 
he was not quite sixteen years of age at this time, 
elevated him to a consideration which he could not 
otherwise have attained. Excluded from represent¬ 
ing the borough of Windsor at the recent general 
election in 1780, the popular effervescence of the 
moment, inflamed at his rejection, where it was 
supposed that the influence and personal exertions 
of the sovereign among the tradesmen of the town 
had considerably operated to his prejudice, brought 
him in for Surrey, a county in which he possessed 
no property nor any hereditary interest. There 
appeared neither dignity in his person nor intelli¬ 
gence in his countenance, the features of which were 
of the most ordinary cast, and his nose, which, in 
consequence of an accident that befell him in the 
course of his professional life, had been almost laid 
flat, gave him an equally vulgar and unpleasant air. 
His abilities were indeed of a very limited descrip¬ 
tion, altogether unfit for such a theatre as Parlia¬ 
ment ; but the minority having already destined 
him to succeed and to supplant Lord Sandwich as 
soon as they could gain possession of power, it 
became indispensable to sustain him on every occa¬ 
sion with all their efforts. 

Another distinguished naval commander, Lord 
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Howe, 1 who then filled a seat in the House, might 
likewise be numbered among the determined oppon¬ 
ents of Government. Since his return from America 
he had not enjoyed the smiles of the court, but 
his professional character supported him with the 
public. His steady, cool, and phlegmatic courage, 
sustained by great nautical experience and skill, 
when added to the wholesome severity of his dis¬ 
cipline while on service, deservedly placed him high 
in the estimation of all parties. Among the sailors 
he was known from his dark complexion by the 
epithet of “ Black Dick.” If no genius could be 
discovered in the lines of his face, there was in them 
an expression of serene and passive fortitude which 
could not be mistaken. His profile bore, indeed, a 
very strong resemblance to the portraits of George 
I., from whom by his mother he descended. She 
was the natural daughter of that prince by his 
mistress, Madame von Platen, whom he created 
Countess of Darlington some years after his acces¬ 
sion to the crown of Great Britain. In Parliament 
as an orator, Lord Howe made, if possible, a worse 
figure than Keppel, who, when he addressed the 
House, was at least intelligible, though he might not 
greatly illuminate the subject. Lord Howe’s ideas 
were commonly either so ill conceived by himself, 
or so darkly and ambiguously expressed, that it was 
by no means easy to comprehend his precise mean¬ 
ing. This oracular and confused mode of delivery, 
rendered still more obscure by the part of the 
House where he usually sat, which was on a back 
row at a distance from the Speaker’s chair, increased, 
however, the effect of his oratory, and seemed to 

1 Richard, third son of the second Viscount Howe, was born in 
1722. Like Keppel, he served under Anson. He was cool, cour- 
ageous, liberal, and void of envy. He was created Earl in 1797. The 
last public act of his life was at the suppression of the mutiny at 
Spithead. He died in 1799.—D. 
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exemplify Burke’s assertion that “ Obscurity is a 
source of the sublime.” 

Sir George Saville, 1 who represented the county 
of York, attracted from his descent and alliances 
great consideration. His known integrity and dis¬ 
interestedness joined to his extensive landed pro¬ 
perty elevated him in the public opinion more than 
any endowments of intellect or parliamentary ability. 
He possessed, nevertheless, plain manly sense, and a 
facility of utterance which, even independent of his 
high character and ample fortune, always secured 
him attention. 

Lord John Cavendish 2 was listened to whenever 
he rose with similar deference or predilection, nor 
was he altogether destitute of some pretension to 
eloquence. His near alliance to the Duke of 
Devonshire, the head of the Whig interest, his very 
name connected with the revolution of 1688, which 
secured the liberties of Great Britain, his un¬ 
blemished reputation, and his talents, though in 
themselves very moderate—all these qualities com¬ 
bined to impress with esteem even those who dif¬ 
fered most from him in political opinion. Homely 
in his figure, of manners simple, unassuming, and 
destitute of all elegance or dignity, he presented 
the appearance of a yeoman or a mechanic rather 
than of a man of high quality. Nature had in the 
most legible characters stamped honesty on the 
features of his countenance, but she had not accom¬ 
panied it with any ornamental present. The Oppo- 

1 Saville was born in 1721 and died in 1784. He was the intro¬ 
ducer of the bill in favour of Roman Catholics which caused the 
riots of London. Burke called him “a true genius.” He was wealthy 
and munificent. On one occasion, when serving as a juror on a trial 
at which the plaintiff claimed £1500, he reluctantly acquiesced in a 
verdict for the defendants, and then drew a cheque for the plaintiff to 
the full amount.—D. 

2 Brother of William, fourth Duke of Devonshire. He was born in 
1732 and died in 1796 .—Ed. 
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sition already considered him as future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in defiance of his inaptitude for 
the employment. 

General Conway, 1 brother of the Earl of Hertford, 
though by no means a man of eminent capacity or a 
superior speaker, yet surpassed in these respects 
either of the two last-mentioned individuals. His 
military experience, acquired in Germany during the 
Seven Years’ War ; his birth and illustrious descent, 
together with the recollection of his having already 
occupied one of the most eminent situations under 
a former Administration, as he filled the post of 
Secretary of State for the Home Department dur¬ 
ing the short period of ten months, when Lord 
Rockingham presided at the Treasury in 1765, and 
the following year; so many pretensions authorised 
him to expect a place no less conspicuous in any 
future Ministerial arrangement. He had already 
passed his sixtieth year, yet his figure and deport¬ 
ment were exceedingly distinguished; nor did he 
want abilities; but his enunciation, embarrassed and 
often involved, generally did injustice to his con¬ 
ceptions. 

Mr. Thomas Townshend, commonly denomi¬ 
nated “Tommy Townshend,” and commemorated 
under that name in Goldsmith’s celebrated poem of 
“ Retaliation,” where he describes Burke— 

“ Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To induce Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote,” 

looked confidently forward, no less than General 
Conway, to a high post in some future Ministry 

1 Henry Seymour Conway was the brother of Francis, Earl and 
subsequently Marquis of Hertford. The General was born in 1720 and 
died in 1795. His daughter, born in 1748, was the celebrated Mrs. 
Darner, who died in 1828, the widow of Mr. Darner, son of the first 
Earl of Dorchester who shot himself. The General was the friend of 
Horace Walpole, who bequeathed Strawberry Hill to Mrs. Darner. He 
was emphatically a “ lovable ” man.—E d. 
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when Lord North should be driven from power. 
Nor were his expectations eventually disappointed. 
Having held the lucrative post of Joint Paymaster 
of the Forces at an early period of his Majesty’s 
reign during about six months, he was already a 
member of the Privy Council. He possessed, like¬ 
wise, a very independent fortune and considerable 
parliamentary interest, present as well as prospec¬ 
tive—two circumstances which greatly contributed 
to his personal no less than to his political elevation ; 
for his abilities, though respectable, scarcely rose 
above mediocrity. Yet, as he always spoke with 
facility, sometimes with energy, and was never 
embarrassed by any degree of timidity, he main¬ 
tained a conspicuous place in the front ranks of 
Opposition. 

General Burgoyne 1 would scarcely deserve any 
mention in this list if respect were had only to his 
parliamentary talents; but his sufferings in the 
cause of Opposition, which elevated him to the rank 
of a martyr, like Keppel; Fox’s attachment towards 
him, and his connection by marriage with Lord 
Derby, one of the minority chiefs, 2 these merits 
supplied every deficiency. In his person he rose 
above ordinary height, and when young must have 
possessed a distinguished figure; but years had 
enfeebled him though he was cast in an athletic 
mould. His military services in the field had never 
been resplendent. He seemed more fitted for the 
drawing-room or for the closet than for the camp, 
for pleasing in society than for commanding armies. 

1 The General was the natural son of Lord Bingley (an ancestor 
of the Yorkshire family Lane Fox). He married Lady Charlotte 
Stanley against the will of her father, Earl of Derby. He served with 
distinction in Spain and Portugal, but was unfortunate in America, 
where his turgid proclamations obtained for him the name of Chro- 
nonhotonthologos. He died in London 1792.—D. 

1 He who married Miss Farren the actress.—E d. 
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No man possessed more polished manners. His 
manifestoes were more admired for their composition 
while he was at the head of the British forces in 
America than his tactics or his manoeuvres. Of 
his dramatic talents the comedy of the “ Heiress " 
forms an eminent proof; 1 and I believe he con¬ 
tributed his aid to the celebrated “ Probationary 
Odes.” 2 

It was difficult to contemplate him without recol¬ 
lecting- the disgraceful colours under which “Junius” 
has designated him, as “taking his stand at a gaming¬ 
table, and watching with the soberest attention for 
a fair opportunity of engaging a drunken young 
nobleman at picquet,” as “drawing a regular and 
splendid subsistence from play,” and as “ sitting 
down for the remainder of his life, infamous and 
contented , with the money received from the Duke 
of Grafton for the sale of a patent place in the 
customs.” These cruel aspersions, which never 
received any public answer, did not prevent his 
occupying a distinguished place in Fox’s regard, 
who exhibited a strong proof of it when he became 
Burgoyne’s nominee on the committee appointed 
to try the contested election for the borough of 
Preston, which he represented in the spring of 
1781. Supported by such ability, the General kept 
his seat. I have been assured that when he re¬ 
turned on his parole from America in May 1778, 
the Opposition, apprehensive of his taking part with 
Administration, and fearful that he might accuse the 
adherents of Congress in this country with having 
contributed by their language in Parliament, if not 
by other modes of encouragement, to the resistance 

1 Another of his popular pieces was “The Maid of the Oaks.” 
—Ed. 

2 Better known as “ The Rolliad.”—E d. 
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that produced the disaster of Saratoga, 1 determined 
if possible to gain him. For that purpose Fox 
went down privately to Hounslow in a hired post- 
chaise, where he met Burgoyne soon after he had 
landed, on his way from Plymouth to London. In 
the course of a long and confidential interview, Fox 
convinced him so thoroughly that the Ministers 
would not support him, that Lord George Germain 
must accuse him in order to exculpate himself, that 
the King had imbibed very strong prejudices against 
him, and that the Administration could not last a 
twelvemonth, as to induce the General to transfer 
his charges of misconduct from the Opposition to 
the Treasury bench. Present protection and future 
employment whenever they should attain to power 
followed of course. I have no doubt of the accuracy 
of this fact, as I received it from high living autho¬ 
rity. 

Burgoyne always affected to consider the whole 
Administration as leagued against him in order to 
retard or to impede his exchange. Towards Lord 
George Germain, who presided over the American 
Department, he of course felt, and frequently ex¬ 
pressed, great personal alienation, or rather asperity. 
I remember hearing him declare in his place as a 
member of Parliament, towards the close of Lord 
North’s Ministry, in December 1781, that he would 
rather submit to be recalled to America by Congress, 
and be committed to a dungeon, there to perish, 
than condescend to solicit a favour from men who 
had oppressed him in a manner the most severe, 
who had refused him a court-martial, who had 
calumniated his private character, and had treated 
him with every sort of indignity. How far these 

1 Saratoga (New York State). Here General Burgoyne surren¬ 
dered the whole of his army to the American General Gates, 17th 
October 1777 —Ed. 
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charges were founded in either truth or justice, I 
cannot venture to say; but it appeared, both on 
Lord George Germain’s and on Lord North’s 
testimony, that endeavours had been exerted by our 
Government to obtain his exchange from Congress, 
which were 'only frustrated by an evasion on the 
part of the American executive power in not rati¬ 
fying a capitulation where a number of their troops 
had fallen into our hands. Burgoyne himself ad¬ 
mitted the justice of our claim over those captured 
soldiers, who had been proffered to Congress as an 
equivalent for him ; but he maintained that when 
they were rejected, other prisoners should have 
been tendered in their place. Regulus was not, 
however, the character among the unfortunate com¬ 
manders of antiquity whom he had proposed for 
his own model. 

Wilkes 1 could not properly be considered as a 
member of the minority, because, though he always 
sat on that side of the House and usually voted 
with them, yet he neither depended on Lord Rock¬ 
ingham nor on Lord Shelburne ; but his predilec¬ 
tions leaned towards the latter nobleman. Repre¬ 
senting, as he did, the county of Middlesex, he 
spoke from a great parliamentary eminence. He 
was an incomparable comedian in all he said or did, 
and he seemed to consider human life itself as a 
mere comedy. In the House of Commons he was 
not less an actor than at the Mansion House or at 
Guildhall. His speeches were full of wit, plea¬ 
santry, and point, yet nervous, spirited, and not at 
all defective in argument. They were all prepared 

1 Wilkes was born in 1727. In 1781 he was Chamberlain of the 
City, and, as he said himself, ,; an extinct volcano.” He died 1797. 
During the time that his portrait formed the sign of a vast number 
of taverns, he heard an old lady remark that “ the rascal swung from 
every post except the one he most deserved.”—D. 
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“before they were delivered; and Wilkes made no 
secret of declaring that, in order to secure their ac¬ 
curate transmission to the public, he always sent a 
•copy of them to William Woodfall before he pro¬ 
nounced them. In private society, particularly at 
table, he was pre-eminently agreeable, abounding 
in anecdote, ever gay and convivial, converting his 
very defects of person, manner, or enunciation to 
purposes of merriment or of entertainment.. If any 
man ever was pleasing who squinted, who had lost 
his teeth, and lisped, Wilkes might be so esteemed. 
His powers of conversation survived his other 
bodily faculties. I have dined in company with him 
not long before his decease, when he was extenuated 
and enfeebled to a great degree, but his tongue 
retained all its former activity, and seemed to have 
outlived his other organs. Even in corporeal ruin, 
and obviously approaching the termination of his 
career, he formed the charm of the assembly. His 
celebrity, his courage, his imprisonment, his out¬ 
lawry, his duels, his intrepid resistance to mini¬ 
sterial and royal persecution, his writings, his 
adventures, lastly, his triumph and serene evening 
of life, passed in tranquillity amidst all the enjoy¬ 
ments of which his decaying frame was susceptible, 
for to the last hour of his existence he continued a 
votary to pleasure,—these circumstances combined 
in his person rendered him the most interesting 
individual of the age in which he lived. Since the 
death of Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, who 
died in 1751, and whose life bore some analogy to 
Wilkes’s in various of its features, no man had oc¬ 
cupied so distinguished a place in the public con¬ 
sideration. His name will live as long as the 
records of history transmit to future times the reign 
of George III. 

Notwithstanding the personal collision which 

VOL. 11. d 
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may be said to have taken place between the. King 
and him during the early portion of his Majesty’s 
reign, Wilkes, like Burke, nourished in his bosom 
a strong sentiment of constitutional loyalty. He 
gave indelible proofs of it during the riots of June 
1780, when Bull, 1 one of the members for London,, 
with whom he had long been intimately connected, 
crouched under Lord George Gordon’s mob, while 
Kennett, the Lord Mayor, exhibited equal inca¬ 
pacity and pusillanimity. And though Wilkes lent 
his aid to overturn Lord North’s Administration, 
yet he never yoked himself to Fox’s car. On the 
contrary, no sooner had the “ Coalition ” unmasked 
their battery of the “ East India Bill ” than Wilkes, 
rallying to the Crown as the only protection against 
Fox’s ambition, took the warmest part against that 
measure, acting in 1784 nearly the same part which 
Burke did eight years later, in 1792, after the 
French Revolution, when he sought shelter behind 
the throne against the horrors of anarchy, regicide, 
and insurrection,—horrors which Fox never could 
or never would perceive, and for which he even 
apologised in no slight degree. 

Such was the general aspect tvhich the House of 
Commons then presented. Pitt and Sheridan, who 
have since in different ways occupied so great a share 
of public attention, had not either of them as yet 
come forward to public notice and admiration. The 
latter had indeed risen in his place as early as the 
preceding month of November, within three weeks 
after the meeting of Parliament, in order to complain 
of the facility and impunity with which petitions 
were presented, complaining of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion on the part of members returned to serve in 
Parliament, which petitions often proved eventually 

1 Alderman Frederick Bull, a tea-dealer in Leadenliall Street, Lord 
Mayor 1773-74 .—Ed. 
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frivolous or vexatious. He stood himself in that 
very situation, Mr. Richard Whitworth, one of the 
representatives for the town of Stafford in the pre¬ 
ceding Parliament, having just petitioned the House 
against the return of Mr. Sheridan and his colleague, 
the Honourable Edward Monckton, for the same 
borough. Rigby, on the occasion to which I allude, 
with the coarse, contemptuous, and insulting ridicule 
familiar to him when addressing the House, had 
treated Sheridan’s complaints as meriting no atten¬ 
tion. Fox instantly rose to justify and to protect 
his friend; but the Speaker interposing, terminated 
the conversation. Even while pronouncing the few 
sentences which he then uttered, the fame of the 
author of the “ Duenna,” the “ School for Scandal,” 
and the “ Critic” was already so well established as 
to procure him the greatest attention. 

Pfobably at no period of George III.’s long 
reign, which already exceeds that of Henry III. 
in duration, have the walls of the House of Com¬ 
mons enclosed so great an assemblage of first-rate 
talents on the Opposition benches as were there 
concentrated at the beginning of the year 1781. 
Their exertions were at once sharpened and pro¬ 
pelled by the critical nature of the time and 
of the contest, which obviously tended to some 
vast catastrophe, unless a speedy amelioration of 
our affairs beyond the Atlantic should take place. 
The Treasury Bench, though Lord North, Lord 
George Germain, and Mr. Dundas still were 
seated on it, had sustained no ordinary diminution 
of its lustre by the removal of Thurlow and of Wed- 
derburn to the Upper House, but on the oppo¬ 
site side was beheld a constellation of men of 
genius. In the front stood Fox and Burke, sus¬ 
tained by Dunning and Barre; while Pitt and 
Sheridan, two of the most resplendent luminaries 
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produced during the course of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, were preparing to unfold their powers. I have 
endeavoured to present before the reader of 1818 
an imperfect picture of the assembly then sitting 
at Westminster, and to place him, if I may so 
express myself, under the gallery of the House 
as a spectator. In order, however, to form a 
more complete estimate of the principal individuals 
who at that time attracted general notice, either as 
supporters of Administration, or as candidates for 
office whenever the Opposition should come into 
power, it is still requisite to throw a glance over the 
House of Peers. 

The great Earl of Mansfield, 1 though he had 
already advanced beyond that period of life at 
which the faculties of the human mind usually 
begin to diminish in vigour, did not appear to 
have lost any of the acuteness or strength of his 
intellect. In the Court of King’s Bench, no less 
than in Parliament, where he constantly attended 
in his place, his transcendent abilities still excited 
equal respect and admiration. The friend of 
Pope, of Bolingbroke, and of Sir William Wynd- 
ham, during his youth, he united the finest accom¬ 
plishments of science to the most profound know¬ 
ledge of the laws. In the recent riots of 1780, the 
populace, whether considering him as inclined to 
support measures of an arbitrary nature, or sup¬ 
posing him a friend to principles of religious tolera¬ 
tion repugnant to their feelings, selected him for 
the object of their violence. His house and his 
papers were consumed; but he had happily escaped 
any personal effects of their rage, and though not 

1 Lord Mansfield was now seventy-seven years of age. It was to him, 
on expressing an intention to preside in the Court of King's Bench on 
Good Friday, that Sergeant Davy remarked—“Then your Lordship 
will be the first judge who did business on a Good Friday since 
Pontius Pilate,” He died, “the Cicero of the age,” in 1793,—D. 
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individually a member of Administration, might be 
considered as disposed on all occasions to extend 
his warmest assistance to the Government. Yet 
did the constitutional and characteristic timidity 
which distinguished him in his political capacity 
prevent his ever standing forward in moments of 
crisis or danger, like Thurlow and Wedderburn, as 
the avowed champion of Ministerial measures. 
But in his judicial character he made ample amends, 
and manifested a devotion to the wishes of the court 
scarcely exceeded by any example to be adduced 
even under the Stuart reigns. The accusations 
brought against Lord Mansfield by Wilkes, in his 
letter from Paris of “the 22d of October 1764,” 
addressed to the electors of Aylesbury, are of so 
grave a description, that, if founded in truth, 
a Turkish Cadi might blush to own them. He 
positively asserts that on the evening preceding 
the two trials in the Court of King’s Bench, insti¬ 
tuted against himself, as the author of the North 
Briton, No. 45, and of the “ Essay on Woman ,” 1 
Lord Mansfield sent for his (Wilkes’s) solicitor to 
his own house, and desired him to consent to such 
alterations in the records, as would ensure the cer¬ 
tainty of Wilkes’s conviction. “ The Chief Justice,” 
continues he, “sunk into the crafty attorney and 
made himself a party against the person accused 
before him as judge, when he ought to have pre¬ 
sumed me innocent. My solicitor refused, and 
against his consent the records were there materially 
altered by his Lordship's express orders, so that I 
was tried on two new charges, very different from 
those I had answered. This is, I believe, the most 
daring violation of the rights of Englishmen, which 

1 An obscene poem said to have been written by a son of Potter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, about the existence of which there has 
been much controversy.—E d. 
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has been committed by any judge since the time of 
Jefferies. Yet this arbitrary Scottish Chief Justice 
still remains unimpeached, except in the hearts of 
the whole nation.” When we read these facts,—for 
such they must be esteemed since they remained 
wholly uncontradicted, we might fancy the trans¬ 
actions to have taken place at Saragossa or at 
Seville, rather than in Westminster Hall. Scarcely 
could a Spanish grand inquisitor have outdone the 
English Chief Justice. Wilkes continuing his nar¬ 
rative, says, “Several of the jury were by counter 
notices, signed Summoning Officer , prevented from 
attending on the day appointed for the trial, while 
others had not only private notice given them of 
the real day , but likewise instructions for their 
behaviour. To crown the whole, Lord Mansfield 
in his charge tortured both the law and the fact so 
grossly, that the audience were shocked no less at 
the indecency than at the partiality of his conduct. 
I was during all this time very dangerously ill, 
with my daughter, at Paris, absolutely incapable of 
making any personal defence, and indeed totally 
ignorant of the two new questions on which I was 
to be tried.” It is not without some difficulty that 
we can conceive these violations of all justice or 
equity to have taken place in London under the 
reign of George III. We might rather suppose 
them to have been performed under Charles II. or 
James II. 

Nor was Wilkes the only champion who stood 
forward as Lord Mansfield’s accuser at the bar 
of the English people. With the single exception 
of the Duke of Grafton, no man high in office had 
been so severely treated by the pen of “Junius,” 
and though time had skinned over the wound, the 
cicatrice still remained. That able writer, after 
pursuing the Lord Chief Justice with inconceivable 
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.pertinacity through all the sinuosities of legal con¬ 
cealment or evasion, under which he attempted to 
shelter himself,—after comparing him to the most 
prostitute judges of the most arbitrary reigns, 
to Tresillian under Richard II., and to Jefferies 
under James II., exclaims—“Who attacks the 
liberty of the press ? Lord Mansfield. Who 
invades the constitutional power of juries ? Lord 
Mansfield. What judge ever challenged a jury¬ 
man but Lord Mansfield ? Who was that judge 
who, to save the King’s brother, affirmed that a 
man of the first rank and quality, who obtains 
a verdict in a suit for criminal conversation, is 
entitled to no greater damages than the meanest 
mechanic? Lord Mansfield.” 1 These it must be 
owned are charges of no common magnitude, and 
conveyed in no ordinary language. At him “Junius” 
levelled his last blows, before he finally disap¬ 
peared as a political writer. In his parting letter, 
addressed to Lord Camden, written towards the end 
of January 1772, exciting and invoking that noble¬ 
man to come forward as the accuser of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench at the bar of the 
House of Peers, “considering,” says he, “the situa¬ 
tion and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple 
to affirm, with the most solemn appeal to God for 
my sincerity, that in my judgment he is the very 
worst and most dangerous man in the kingdom. 
Thus far I have done my duty in endeavouring to 
bring him to punishment. But mine is an inferior 
Ministerial office in the temple of justice. I have 
"bound the victim and dragged him to the altar.” 
-Severe and perhaps unmerited as these accusations 
may appear, yet Lord Mansfield’s warmest admirers 
.never attempted to deny that at every period of 

1 Earl of Grosvenor v. Duke of Cumberland, for criminal con¬ 
versation in 1770. The Earl recovered ,£10,000 damages.—E d. 
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time while he presided in the Court of King’s Bench,, 
his opinions and his decrees, if not systematically 
adverse to the liberty of the press and to the free¬ 
dom of the subject, uniformly leaned towards the 
Crown. His enemies, not without some reason, 
asserted that he was better calculated to fill the 
office of a praetor under Justinian than to preside as 
chief criminal judge of this kingdom in the reign 
of George 111 . 

Lord Loughborough, 1 who owed to Lord North 
his recent elevation to the peerage, constituted one 
of his ablest advocates and most zealous supporters- 
in that House. Wedderburn had risen through the 
gradations of the law amidst the discussions of Par¬ 
liament side by side with Thurlow. More tem¬ 
perate, pliant, artful, and accommodating in his 
manners than the Chancellor, he equalled that 
nobleman in eloquence if he did not even surpass 
him. Churchill in one of his satires has thought 
proper to describe Wedderburn in colours of the 
deepest and most malignant dye, heightened by the 
charm of verse. I believe it appeared in 1762 :— 

“ To mischief trained, e’en from his mother’s womb, 

Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood’s bloom, 
Adopting arts by which gay villains rise, 

And reach the heights which honest men despise; 

Mute at the bar, and in the senate loud, 

Dull ’mongst the dullest, proudest of the proud, 

A pert prim prater of the northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face, 

Stept forth.” 


1 Alexander Wedderburn, born February 13, 1733, was gazetted as 
Solicitor-General in 1771, and Attorney-General in 1778. In 1780 he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and created Lord 
Loughborough. In 1793 he became Lord Chancellor and was subse¬ 
quently created Earlot Rosslyn. He continually changed sides, and. 
was sometimes Tory and sometimes Whig. Charles Butler writes in 
his “ Reminiscences,” i. 42, “ The Earl of Rosslyn seldom had justice 
done to his heart or his talents. We have mentioned his dereliction of* 
the Whigs, to whom he first attached himself in politics, and its having. 
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Nor was Fox much more favourable to Wedder- 
burn previous to the “Coalition” in 1783, which 
obliterated all preceding errors on both sides. In 
November 1781, on the day when Parliament met, 
Fox, while loading with execrations the American 
war and its authors or abettors, selected Wedder- 
burn as an object of his strongest reprobation. 
Alluding to the language which that eminent lawyer 
had formerly held, when he designated the contest 
with America “ to be the opposition of Hancock and 
his crew, not a war with the people at large Fox 
observed that “ for these sentiments, and not for 
any other merit that he could discover, except the 
abusing our fellow-subjects beyond the Atlantic, the 
learned gentleman had been raised to the dignity of 
a peer.” Notwithstanding these denunciations of 
party violence, poetic and political, no man in public 
life possessed more versatility of talentsy or abilities, 
better adapted to every situation. He proved him¬ 
self as refined a courtier at St. James’s as he was 
an able lawyer at Westminster. His defence of 
Lord Clive when under accusation before the 
House of Commons at an earlier period of his 
Majesty’s reign augmented Wedderburn’s legal as 
well as parliamentary reputation. It had been per¬ 
petually progressive since that time, and rendered 
him, whether as a member of the Lower or of the 
Upper House, one of the most distinguished orna¬ 
ments of the long robe. 

raised against him a prejudice from which he never recovered. . . . 
His judicial oratory was exquisite. The greatest detractors from his 
merits acknowledged the perspicuity, the luminous order and chaste 
elegance of his arguments.”—E d. 

Wedderburn was particularly happy when speaking of Franklin, 
who (he said) the Ministers had wantonly and foolishly made their 
enemy. An enemy so inveterate, said he, so merciless, and so impla¬ 
cable, that he resembles Zanga the Moor in Young's tragedy of the 
“ Revenge,” who at length ends the hellish plot by saying, “ I forged 
the letter and disposed the picture ; I hated, I despised, and I de- 
stray.” The quotation struck every one.—P. 
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Nor did the Opposition at this time want men of 
distinguished capacity, professional and political, in 
the House of Lords, though the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham 1 was not to be accounted among the num¬ 
ber. His rank, his integrity, and his vast patri¬ 
monial property rather than any intellectual endow¬ 
ments had placed him at the head of his party. 
During the short period of time when he formerly 
filled the post of First Lord of the Treasury, he had 
displayed more rectitude of intention than either 
vigour or ability. Even his constitution and frame 
of body appeared inadequate to the fatigues of an 
official situation demanding energy and application. 
Lord Camden, on the contrary, though much more 
advanced in years, 2 had retained all the powers of 
his mind, combined with personal activity. In 
debate he might be esteemed equal to Lord Mans¬ 
field himself; and his exertions at every period of 
his life in defence of the constitutional liberties of 
the subject, which gave him a sort of individual 
superiority to that nobleman, greatly endeared him 
to the nation. While Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, he had approved himself a firm 
and intrepid guardian of the rights of the English 
people. On the 30th of April 1763, when Wilkes 
was illegally arrested under a general warrant 
issued by the two Secretaries of State, the Earls 
of Egremont and Halifax, Sir Charles Pratt, on 
application being made to him in his judicial 

1 Charles Watson Wentworth, Marquis of Rockingham, was born 

in 1730. He was at first a follower of Lord Bute’s. He became First 
Lord of the Treasury in 1765, and resigned the following year. In 
March 1782, he again was at the head of a Ministry, but he sud¬ 
denly died in the July of that year. He was one of the first peers 
who sanctioned the principle of a reform in Parliament._D. 

2 In his old age, having exhausted all the English, French, and 
Italian romances, he studied Spanish, that he might read the novels in 
that language. For this he was absurdly called “ the Spanish Cato," 
Cato having commenced the study of Greek when an octogenarian 
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capacity, instantly ordered the Habeas Corpus to 
issue, though the Ministers thought proper to evade 
and to violate it. His name, almost always united 
with the great Earl of Chatham ever since the 
accession of George III., seemed inseparable from 
the idea of freedom. 

If indefatigable and laborious pertinacity could 
recommend to office or qualify for public employ¬ 
ment, few members of the Upper House possessed 
a better title to that praise than the Duke of 
Richmond. 1 However limited might be the range 
of his ideas, he supplied in some measure by ap¬ 
plication the deficiency of original talent. His 
person, manners, and address were all full of 
dignity, and the personal beauty which distin¬ 
guished Mademoiselle de la Querouaille, mistress 
of Charles II., his great-grandmother, was not 
become extinct in him. She is known to have 
retained her charms down to a very late period of 
her life; and the fables related of Ninon de 
l’Enclos, which Voltaire has exposed, were in some 
measure verified in the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
The late George Selwyn, 2 who had seen her at 
Richmond House in the year 1733,—for she sur¬ 
vived Charles II. near fifty years,—assured me that 
she was even then possessed of many attractions, 
though verging towards fourscore. Like his nephew, 
Mr. Fox, the Duke did not spare the King when 
addressing the House of Lords, and he was con¬ 
sidered as peculiarly obnoxious at St. James’s. 3 

1 The brother of Lady Sarah Lennox, whose beauty touched 
George III. He was born in 1735, an< ^ died ’ n 1806. He is famous 
as the advocate of annual Parliaments and universal suffrage. He 
built Goodwood, near Chichester. —Ed. 

2 George Augustus Selwyn, born nth August 1719. He sat for 
nearly fifty years in the House of Commons, and died 25th January 
1791.— Ed. 

3 He never forgave the preference given by the King’s immediate 
advisers when there was question of a consort to the English throne, 
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Accused by his enemies of wanting personal 
courage, he manifested at least no defect of poli¬ 
tical resolution. At the East India House, in his 
quality of a proprietor no less than as a peer of 
Parliament at Westminster, he was ever active, 
vigilant in detecting and exposing abuses, real or 
imaginary, perpetually harassing every department 
with inquiries, and attacking in turn the army, the 
Admiralty, and the Treasury. 

But no individual in the Upper House attracted 
so much national attention from his accomplish¬ 
ments, talents, and extensive information on all sub¬ 
jects of foreign or domestic policy as the Earl of 
Shelburne. 1 In the prime of life, and in the full 
vigour of his faculties, he displayed, whenever he 
rose to speak, so intimate a knowledge of the Euro¬ 
pean courts as proved him eminently qualified to 
fill the highest official situation. At an early 
period of his Majesty’s reign he had occupied 
with great and general approbation the post of 
Secretary of State for the Home Department dur¬ 
ing more than two years, between 1766 and 1768. 
He might therefore justly look forward, on any 
change of Ministers, to be again employed in a 
similar or even in a higher place of trust and 
power. His acquaintance with the Continent was 
minute and accurate, the result of ocular inspection 
on many points, corrected by reflection and im¬ 
proved by correspondence or communications with 
foreigners of eminence, whom he assiduously culti¬ 
vated and protected. Mr. Fox himself was far 

where he hoped to see his beautiful sister (Lady Sarah) seated,—in 
vain. Lord Bute was too quick in providing a much safer partner. 

1 William Petty. He was born in 1737, served in the army, 
senate, and ministry, and when the younger Pitt became Premier, 
retired from public life with the title of Marquis of Lansdowne He 
died in 1805.—D. 
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inferior to Lord Shelburne in these branches of 
information. Nor was that nobleman less versed 
in all the principles of finance and of revenue than 
in the other objects of political study that form a 
statesman. His house, or more properly to speak, 
his palace in Berkeley Square, which had formerly 
been erected by the Earl of Bute, formed at once 
the centre of a considerable party, as well as the 
asylum of literary taste and science. 

It is a fact that during the latter years of Lord 
North’s Administration, Lord Shelburne retained 
three or four clerks in constant pay and employ¬ 
ment under his own roof, who were solely occupied 
in copying state papers or accounts. Every 
measure of finance adopted by the First Minister 
passed, if I may so express myself, through the 
political alembic of Shelburne House, where it 
was examined and severely discussed. There, 
while Dunning and Barre met to settle their 
plan of action as leading members of the Op¬ 
position in the House of Commons, Jackson, 1 
who likewise sat in the same assembly for New 
Romney, and the variety of whose information 
had acquired him the name of “ Omniscient Jack- 
son,” furnished every species of legal or general 
knowledge. Dr. Price, aided by Mr. Baring, pro¬ 
duced financial plans, or made arithmetical calcula¬ 
tions, intended to controvert and overturn, or to 
expose those of the First Lord of the Treasury; 
while Dr. Priestley, who lived under the Earl of 
Shelburne’s personal protection (as the celebrated 
Hobbes had done at Chatsworth, under the patron¬ 
age of the Earls of Devonshire, in the preceding 
century), prosecuted in the midst of London his 
philosophical and chemical researches. Nor ought 

1 Richard Jackson, M.P. for New Romney, one of the Cinque 
Ports.—E d. 
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I to omit in this list of extraordinary men the dis¬ 
tinguished names of Jervis 1 and of Jekyll, 2 one of 
whom has risen to such naval honours and dignities, 
while the other has attained to an equal eminence 
at the bar as he enjoys from the charms of his con¬ 
versation in private society. 

In his person, manners, and address, the Earl of 
Shelburne wanted no external quality requisite to 
captivate or conciliate mankind. Affable, polite, 
communicative, and courting popularity, he drew 
round him a number of followers or adherents. 
His personal courage was indisputable. Splendid 
and hospitable at his table, he equally delighted his 
guests by the charms of his conversation and society. 
In his magnificent library, one of the finest of its 
kind in England, he could appear as a philo¬ 
sopher and a man of letters. With such various 
endowments of mind, sustained by rank and for¬ 
tune, he necessarily excited universal consideration, 
and seemed to be pointed out by nature for the first 
employments. 3 But the confidence which his moral 
character inspired did not equal the reputation of his 
abilities. His adversaries accused him of syste¬ 
matic duplicity and insincerity. They even asserted 
that unless all the rules of physiognomy were set 

1 John Jervis, born 19th January 1734, and entered the navy at the 
early age of nine years. He was created Earl St. Vincent in 1797, in 
consequence of his splendid victory over the Spanish fleet off Cape 
St. Vincent.—D. 

2 Jekyll was more celebrated for his bon-mots than for his legal 
knowledge. He was born in 1750, and was at this period at the height 
of his fame. He was a consistent Whig. In 1805 he was appointed 
Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales. The Prince Regent went 
alone to Bedford Square to Lord Chancellor Eldon, who was laid up 
with the gout, in order to obtain the vacant office of Master in 
Chancery for Jekyll. On Eldon’s refusing, the Prince threw himself 
down in his chair, and exclaimed, c< How I pity Lady Eldon ! ” “ Good 
heavens ! ” said Lord Eldon, “what is the matter ?” “ Oh,nothing,” 
answered the Prince, “ except that she will never see you again, for here 
I remain till you promise to make Jekyll a Master in Chancery.”—E d. 

3 Fox is said to have complained of his caprice; at one time all that 
is here said of him, at another time proud, austere, and distant.—ED. 
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at defiance, his very countenance and features elo¬ 
quently indicated falsehood. In order to fix upon 
him so injurious an imputation, they gave him the 
epithet of Malagrida, from the name of a Portuguese 
Jesuit well known in the modern history of that 
kingdom. And these insinuations, though not per¬ 
haps accompanied with proofs, were nevertheless, 
either from the credulity or from the malignity of 
mankind, widely circulated, as well as very gene¬ 
rally believed throughout the nation. 

[2 2 ,d- —315/ January 1781.] If any crisis ever 
demanded a First Minister of energy, firmness, and 
resources of character, it was assuredly the por¬ 
tion of the present reign on which we are about 
to enter, including the last fourteen months of 
Lord North’s Administration. There may since 
that time have been moments of greater alarm 
under Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, or Mr. Perceval, 
but none of such Ministerial and national de¬ 
pression. Even when Bonaparte seemed to be¬ 
stride the Continent from west to east, while his 
flotilla menaced us with monthly invasion—when 
the southern coast was covered with Martello 
towers from Beachy Head to Romney Marsh, 
and the Corsican Emperor, having vanquished 
Europe, seemed only to reserve England, as Poly- 
pheme does Ulysses, for his last sacrifice; yet even 
then, though we felt apprehension, the spirit and 
the confidence of the country were fully commen¬ 
surate to the impending or apparent danger. The 
sovereign was an object of affection and of universal 
respect. It was a combat of morals and of patriot¬ 
ism against the principle of rapine, disorganisation, 
and ferocious military despotism, while the Con¬ 
tinental governments and people, however subjected' 
they themselves might be, put up secret prayers for 
our escape and success. But in 1781 Lord North had 
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neither internal nor foreign auxiliaries. Whichever 
way he directed his view, it was met by calamity, pr 
defeat, or accumulating difficulties. U nder such cir¬ 
cumstances it may rather excite surprise that he 
resisted so long, than that he should ultimately have 
sunk beneath the pressure. No sooner had Parlia¬ 
ment reassembled after the adjournment, than the 
reclamations or complaints which had been repressed 
during the recess burst out with a vehemence pro¬ 
portioned to their preceding delay. While General 
Smith called the attention of the Minister and the 
House to the alarming condition of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, where the newly 
instituted Court of Judicature had commenced a 
sort of civil war against the Supreme Government, 
the Island of Barbadoes, desolated by the hurricane 
of which I have already made mention, through its 
agent, a member of the House, in terms calculated 
to awaken commiseration in every bosom, besought 
Administration to extend some immediate relief to 
their almost indescribable wants. 

Great as were these misfortunes, and deeply 
affecting the British Empire at its two extremities, 
a more serious subject of contemplation, because it 
was one much nearer home, engrossed universal 
attention. I mean the manifesto presented by Lord 
North, at the same time that he delivered a message 
from his Majesty announcing the commencement of 
hostilities against Holland. Never, probably, in the 
history of modern nations, was any state paper drawn 
up with more temper, moderation, and even a spirit 
of conciliation. The King lamented in every line 
the painful necessity imposed on him to resent the in¬ 
fractions of treaty committed by his ancient allies, the 
Dutch. But the source of the evil lay in the depres¬ 
sion of Great Britain, already surrounded by enemies, 
and apparently unequal to protracting the struggle. 
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In the course of a long debate that ensued upon the 
address proposed to be presented to the sovereign, 
which was opposed on factious rather than on solid 
grounds of argument, Lord North, in reply to 
Burke, observed that “our national difficulties were 
unquestionably great, but, he trusted, by no means 
insuperable.” “ I am neither disposed,” added he, 
“ to conceal their magnitude, nor afraid to encounter 
them ; because I am fully convinced that the means 
possessed by this country, when vigorously exerted, 
constitute the only mode of obtaining a just and 
an honourable peace.” These magnanimous senti¬ 
ments, which might have become the first Mr. Pitt 
in 1758, or his son in 1805, both which were periods 
•of universal dejection, received from Fox, from 
Townshend, from Lord John Cavendish, and from 
Dunning every injurious or contumelious epithet, 
accompanied by reproaches for having, as they 
falsely asserted, driven Holland into the arms of 
the House of Bourbon. The Minister did not, how¬ 
ever, want defenders on that evening, among whom, 
though the most inconsiderable in every sense, I 
might name myself. Nor did the division deceive 
his hopes, as he carried the proposed address by a 
majority of seventy-nine. I was among the number 
of those members who went up with it to St. 
James’s, where it met from his Majesty the most 
gracious reception. 

[ 1st Febriuiry 1781.] I wish it were in my power 
to convey an adequate idea of the debate that took 
place when Fox moved a censure on the Adminis¬ 
tration for having advised his Majesty to confer on 
Palliser the government of Greenwich Hospital. 
All the first orators who graced the Opposition 
benches came forward in succession. Palliser and 
Keppel faced each other, the former Admiral 
seated near the Minister, the latter opposite to 

VOL. II. E 
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him, sustained by his numerous, zealous, and elo¬ 
quent partisans. The events of the 27th of July 
1778, 1 a day marked by so many painful recollec¬ 
tions, were once more retraced, discussed, and 
agitated with all the violence of mutual animosity. 
Fox opened the subject in a masterly manner, 
mingling in his mode of managing it not less art 
than eloquence or argument. Nor did he spare 
in certain parts of his discourse the King himself, 
though in compliance with the forms of Parliament 
he abstained from expressly naming the sovereign. 
Keppel had been recently rejected as member for 
Windsor, which borough thought proper to return, as 
one of their representatives, Mr. Powney, 2 a gentle¬ 
man of independent fortune in the vicinity. To this 
circumstance, as having been produced by royal 
interference, Fox alluded. “ And what/' exclaimed 
he exultingly, “ is the consequence ? The county of 
Surrey, which portion of England beheld with indig¬ 
nation the oppression practised in his person, who 
saw the enormous influence of the Crown opposed to 
virtue, popularity, and reputation, opened their arms 
to receive him, and invited him to become their re¬ 
presentative. Thus oppression produced its op¬ 
posite effect; and my honourable relation, expelled 
from a place which he had represented in successive 
Parliaments, is returned to this assembly for a great 
and opulent county.” 

1 On which Keppel encountered the French fleet off Ushant, but 
did not bring any of them with him to England.—D. 

2 Pen Portlock Powney was named Ranger of Windsor Park, but 
the King had no great measure of regard for him, although his Majesty 
was said to have canvassed a silk-mercer in Windsor to vote for “ little 
Powney,” by saying, “The Queen wants a gown,—wants a gown ;— 
No Keppel !—No Keppel 1” The Admiral, at the close of the election, 
said of this report: “ It cannot be true. It OUGHT not to be believed ! 
It MUST not be believed.” The Duke of Sussex was locked up in the 
nursery at Windsor for wearing the Keppel colours, and when the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Frederick heard of the return of Keppel 
for Surrey, they expressed to the Admiral himself their extreme satis¬ 
faction.—D. 
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Lord North, in his reply, did not omit to give 
the most pointed denial to the assertion that Kep- 
pel had been driven from Windsor by the means 
to which allusion was made, adding that “ Fox well 
knew the fact not to be true, and only threw out 
the imputation merely with a view to inflame the 
passions of his audience.” Disdaining, on an occa¬ 
sion so grave, to avail himself of his customary 
weapons, ridicule and pleasantry, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, in a speech replete with strong reason¬ 
ing, combated Fox’s propositions, and reminded him 
of the frenzy which had agitated London during 
three nights, when a lawless and unrestrained mob 
compelled the inhabitants to illuminate for a victory 
which had never been gained, finally attributing, not 
to conviction, but to intimidation the vote of thanks 
to Keppel carried in the last House of Commons 
under those circumstances. Yet on one point Lord 
North indulged for a few moments that vein of 
playful wit which so eminently characterised him. 
Fox having asserted roundly that “ Palliser’s resig¬ 
nation of his places and employments formed a tacit 
admission of his criminality,” Lord North classically 
exclaimed— 

“ Quam temere nosmet legem sancimus iniqtiam ! 

"Some men,” continued he, "resign their places 
for the sake of the public quiet. Others resign from 
shrewd arithmetical calculations that it may be more 
judicious to give up a place of small value now, in 
order to get a better some time hence. Others 
again act thus from political foresight; they dis¬ 
cover an approaching storm, they ‘ snuff it gathering 
in the sky; ’ they perceive that an Administration 
totters, and they quit the falling fabric, in expecta¬ 
tion of coming into high office by joining the oppo¬ 
site party. For my part, I believe the Vice-Admiral 
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resigned from a most laudable motive,—in order to 
restore the public tranquillity, which had been over¬ 
turned by the madness of the times.” 

Commodore Johnstone, 1 a man with whom I was 
much acquainted, and who attained a considerable 
degree of importance during this portion of the 
reign of George III., rising for the first time since 
the meeting of the present Parliament, took no 
ordinary part in the debate. Nature had cast his 
person in a coarse but vigorous mould, and had 
endowed him with corresponding or analogous 
faculties of mind. Irascible, intemperate, violent, 
he was a warm and zealous friend, but an impla¬ 
cable enemy. He possessed a species of ardent, 
impetuous, half-savage eloquence, restrained by no 
delicacy of language, yet capable of powerfully 
affecting his hearers by the display of information, 
by his energetic appeals to their passions, and even 
by his gesticulations, which came in aid of his 
oratory. As a naval officer of rank and experience, 
when addressing the House on a naval question he 
might justly lay claim to attention. He had proved 
himself, nevertheless, more of a sagacious politician 
than an able commander, and looked rather to par¬ 
liamentary talents than to maritime services for 
elevating him in life, as well as for enabling him to 
acquire the honours or emoluments of his profes¬ 
sion. Johnstone, while he admitted that Keppel 
was individually a brave, gallant, and meritorious 
officer, inveighed in terms the most severe against 
the general dispositions which he had made previous 
to engaging the fleet of France on the memorable 
27th of July. Johnstone described that action as 
the most unfortunate which Great Britain had ever 
witnessed, “in consequence of which the French 

1 Commodore Johnstone is the same man as Governor Johnstone. 
See a?ite> vol. i. p. 382 .—Ed. 
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became convinced by their own experience that on 
a summer day they could engage an English fleet 
superior in every point of view, and yet get safe back 
to their own harbours.” He treated with indignant 
ridicule the expression used by Keppel in his official 
dispatch, that he allowed D’Orvilliers to retire un¬ 
molested, under a supposition that he “ would fight 
it out fairly next morning,” instead of renewing the 
engagement on the same evening; adding that he 
entertained no doubt the honourable Admiral him¬ 
self, if he were to fight the battle over again, would 
conduct it in a very different manner. Then advert¬ 
ing to the disgraceful tumults, and still more dis¬ 
graceful illuminations on occasion of the pretended 
advantage gained over France, “O God!” said he, 
raising his eyes and covering with both hands his 
face, “London illuminated during three successive 
nights on account of the national glory acquired on 
the 27th of July! no man of common sense could 
credit it.” Towards the conclusion of his speech, 
after vindicating Lord Sandwich in his official char¬ 
acter from the imputations of various kinds thrown 
out against his naval administration, Johnstone 
expressed his concern and surprise at seeing so 
respectable a name as that of Admiral Keppel sub¬ 
scribed to a list of factious resolutions adopted by 
a Surrey Committee declaring the American war to 
be an unjust enterprise. 

Impelled by the violence of his temper, which, 
like that of Burke, was by no means always under 
the control of reason, Johnstone next arraigned the 
opinions delivered from the Opposition benches 
during the course of the late debate on the declara¬ 
tion of war against Holland, opinions which he 
denounced as dangerous to the national welfare. 
He even accused Fox, though not by name, yet by 
unavoidable implication, as well as his adherents 
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who sat near him, with the criminality of advocates 
employed by the enemies of England to traduce, to 
degrade, and to subvert her greatness. Apprehen¬ 
sive of the effect which such a denunciation of his 
friends might produce on the public mind, Town- 
shend, starting up, called the Commodore to order. 
Rigby instantly interposed to justify the observa¬ 
tions made as arising out of the discussion, con¬ 
sequently conformable to the rules of debate; but 
Johnstone, whose understanding had been allowed 
a few moments of pause, aware how delicate was 
the subject, wisely declined to add another word. 
The House in vain encouraged him to proceed 
by cries of “Go on! Go on!” He sat down, and 
Keppel availed himself of the interruption. In a 
speech of considerable length' he endeavoured to 
throw the blame of the failure of the 27th of July 
on Palliser, though he was necessitated to admit 
the personal efforts to break the French line made 
by that gallant naval officer. He owned that he 
deprecated the mention of the unfortunate day itself, 
while he affected at the same time to rejoice in the 
present occasion of justifying himself to the House 
of Commons and to his country. 

Palliser now rose, directing his discourse to Fox 
rather than to Keppel. After reproaching Fox 
with want of candour, if not of veracity, in the state¬ 
ment which he made of the motives that had pro¬ 
duced the resignation of his own employments, Sir 
Hugh assured him that it did not proceed either 
from apprehension or from any sense of misconduct. 
“Fear,” continued he, “is the tax which conscience 
pays to guilt. Let those experience it who calum¬ 
niate the characters of others, and afterwards object 
to hear the injured party in his exculpation ! I 
was indeed once afraid, I confess. I was afraid 
of a frantic, deluded, furious populace, who forced 
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their way into my house, destroyed my property, 
and would have torn me in pieces if the arrival 
of a detachment of the Guards sent to my relief 
had not critically rescued me from their ferocity. 
I was necessitated to abscond, and from the place 
of my concealment I wrote my letter of resig¬ 
nation. In so acting, I imitated the precedent set 
me by one of the most celebrated naval commanders 
known in modern history. I mean the famous 
Dutch Admiral, Van Tromp. He, under the opera¬ 
tion of popular prejudice and outrage, laid down his 
commission in order to pacify the public; but he 
subsequently resumed it under more auspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, and rendered the highest services to 
his native country.” Having modestly, but dis¬ 
tinctly stated the share that he took in the engage¬ 
ment of the 27th of July, where, by the universal 
confession of every officer present, he had manifested 
uncommon intrepidity, and had received in his ship, 
the “ Formidable,” the exclusive fire of the whole 
French line, he concluded, leaving on my mind, and 
I believe on that of every unprejudiced hearer, the 
strongest conviction of his merits, no less than of 
the persecution that he had endured. 

Burke may be said to have terminated this very 
interesting discussion, rising as soon as Palliser sat 
down, no doubt with the design of obliterating the 
recent impression made on the House. If eloquence 
could have effaced that impression, he must have 
succeeded; for never were more brilliant, various, 
and captivating powers of intellect exhibited than 
by Burke on that evening. Against Palliser he 
directed the shafts of his argumentative severity, 
against Lord North the keener arrows of ridicule 
and irony, nor did he by any means omit Johnstone, 
who attracted his full proportion of both those 
weapons of attack. The finest specimen of ludi- 
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crous and metaphorical description ever perhaps 
exhibited even by Burke himself within the walls of 
the House of Commons he pointed against the First 
Minister. That nobleman found himself obliged 
to call in the assistance of Mansfield, the Solicitor- 
General, in order to enable him to shape his pro¬ 
posed amendments to Fox’s motion for declaring 
“ the appointment of Palliser to be Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, a measure totally subversive 
of the discipline and derogatory to the honour of 
the navy.” Some minutes having elapsed while the 
precise words proper to be adopted were under con¬ 
sideration, Burke observed that “ the noble Lord 
had been employed in knotting and splicing the 
motion, and in fishing its mast,” at the same time 
remarking (in allusion to his consultation with the 
Solicitor-General), that “ he need not have fired 
a gun to leeward as a signal of distress, it being 
obvious that his mizzen topmasts were all shot away.” 
These metaphors, drawn from the technical terms 
of the very service respecting which the House had 
been so long engaged in debate, operated with 
inconceivable effect on the muscles of the assembly, 
and on none more forcibly than on those of the First 
Minister, against whom they were specially directed.. 
He found himself for once overwhelmed by the very 
artillery which he commonly employed against his- 
opponents, and in the use of which he so much 
excelled. The motion was at length negatived, 
thdugh only by a majority of sixty-five, the Opposi¬ 
tion dividing 149, while Administration had 214 
votes, and Palliser continued to retain the govern¬ 
ment of Greenwich Hospital down to the period 
of his decease in 1796. 

[26th February 1781.] Among the circumstances 
which will render the session of 1781 peculiarly 
interesting to posterity must be accounted the ap- 
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pearance of Pitt and Sheridan on the floor of the 
House of Commons. They both commenced their 
brilliant parliamentary career within a few days 
of each other. Both spoke on the side of Op¬ 
position, and both were received with marked 
approbation by every part of their audience. I 
was present when each of them first rose. Pitt led 
the way on the second reading of Burke’s bill for 
“ the reform of the King’s household,” which, 
though rejected in the last session of the preceding 
Parliament, its author did not the less bring for¬ 
ward anew at this time. He reiterated, on moving 
for leave to bring in the bill, the same encomiums 
upon the salutary retrenchments made by Necker 
with which he had entertained the House in 1780; 
extolled the discernment of Louis XVI. in making 
choice of such a Minister for superintendent of the 
finances ; and asserted that the selection would pro¬ 
duce more substantial benefit, as well as more solid 
glory to his reign, than had resulted from all the 
heroic deeds of Henry IV. “We want,” said he, 
“ some such great and enlightened statesman, who 
will strike out new and untried paths, adapted to 
the pressure of the times. Here no measures are 
adopted except on a narrow fraudulent scale, pro¬ 
ducing temporary supplies by retails of misfortune. 
Teedet harum formarum ! These are only delusive 
phantoms. Give me substance and reality ; corptis 
solidum , et sued plemtm ! When the financial re¬ 
sources of the French monarchy were believed to 
be exhausted, and when every ordinary channel of 
revenue was known to be dried up, Mr. Necker 
opened a mine of national wealth; dug down into 
it, reached the fountain-head of productive receipt, 
and by demolishing the dams that impeded the cur¬ 
rent of wealth, he immediately brought into the 
Exchequer the value of nearly six hundred useless 
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places.” Such were the eulogiums pronounced upon 
the banker of Copet, whose ill-combined and illusive 
plans, calculated only to acquire popularity at the 
expense of his unfortunate master, plunged France 
into irretrievable embarrassments, and led ultimately 
to the subversion of the monarchy! The mea¬ 
sures, moreover, adopted by an arbitrary prince for 
maintaining a war in which (contrary to every 
maxim of wise policy no less than by the infraction 
of all treaties) he had engaged with us, did not 
appear, in the opinion of impartial men, to form a 
proper model for our imitation. After a debate of 
considerable length, the bill was rejected only by a 
majority of forty-three votes in a very full House, 
where 423 members were present. Great expecta¬ 
tions having been formed of Pitt, an anxious impa¬ 
tience for his coming forward pervaded the assem¬ 
bly, which was strongly impressed with a belief of 
his hereditary talents and eloquence. He unques¬ 
tionably commenced under most auspicious circum¬ 
stances ; his birth and his very name, by resuscitating 
as it were the first Earl of Chatham, whose memory 
awakened such animating recollections, preparing 
every ear to be attentive, and thus removing all 
the impediments that present themselves in the way 
of ordinary men when attempting to address Par¬ 
liament. But sanguine as might be the opinions 
entertained of his ability, he far exceeded them ; 
seeming to attain at his outset that object which 
other candidates for public fame or favour slowly 
and laboriously effect by length of time and regular 
gradations. 

It was in reply to Lord Nugent that Pitt first 
broke silence from under the gallery on the Opposi¬ 
tion side of the House. The same composure, self- 
possession, and imposing dignity of manner which 
afterwards so eminently characterised him when 
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seated on the Treasury Bench distinguished him in 
this first essay of his powers, though he then wanted 
three months to have completed his twenty-second 
year. The same nervous, correct, and polished dic¬ 
tion, free from any inaccuracy of language or embar¬ 
rassment of deportment, which, as First Minister, he 
subsequently displayed, were equally manifested by 
him on this occasion. Formed for a popular assem¬ 
bly, he seemed made to guide its deliberations from 
the first moment that he addressed the members 
composing it. The debate of that evening, which 
introduced so distinguished an individual to the 
knowledge of his countrymen as a candidate for 
office, stands so much apart from the ordinary dis¬ 
cussions of Parliament, and the particulars of it will 
unquestionably excite so warm a curiosity, that I 
shall endeavour to retrace some of its features; 
and I can do it with the greater facility, as well 
as accuracy, having not only been in my place 
on that night as a member of the House, but 
having taken an active part in it. I spoke at 
considerable length against the bill, replied to 
Burke’s encomiums on Necker, and treated the 
plans of that Genevese financier nearly in the same 
manner as I have since written respecting them. 
These observations I venture to make in order to 
show that in all I may state I am not composing 
from books, but relating such facts as remain im¬ 
pressed on my memory and have survived the lapse 
of six-and-thirty-years. I shall, therefore, proceed 
without heeding the malevolent comments that may 
be made on my vanity and egotism for the mention 
of myself as in any manner connected with Mr. 
Pitt’s entrance on public life. 

Lord Nugent, while he professed himself a 
friend to economy, strongly opposed Burke’s bill 
as destroying the independence of the sovereign, 
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while it would injure the frame of the British con¬ 
stitution by subverting the nice equipoise on which 
depended its permanence and stability. He after¬ 
wards treated the projected reform in the royal 
household as not less visionary or impracticable 
than the “ Commonwealth ” of Plato in antiquity or 
than Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” adding, that 
however much he might desire to introduce all be¬ 
coming reductions of expense about the King’s 
court and person, he never would vote for setting 
him down to an ordinary, or render him a more 
dependent man than any of his subjects. Against 
these opinions or arguments Mr. Pitt directed all 
the force of his eloquence. The Ministers, he said, 
and they only, were culpable in not having come 
forward spontaneously to propose a diminution of 
the Civil List. If, however, instead of performing 
their duty to a burdened and impoverished country, 
they interposed to prevent the benignity of the 
monarch, to check the free exercise of his natural 
bounty, to stop the tide of royal sympathy, and to 
close up his paternal emotions, there could exist no 
good reason why because Administration neglected 
or abused its trust the representatives of the people 
should imitate so pernicious and criminal an ex¬ 
ample. It might be asserted that the proposed 
measure would place the Crown in a state of tute¬ 
lage, but the guardianship of a British House of 
Commons could not surely be disgraceful to a 
constitutional prince. Were magnificence and re¬ 
trenchment, he demanded, incompatible ? or was 
.£200,000 a year, which the bill proposed to take 
from useless state and to pour into the public purse, 
so inconsiderable a saving as to be unworthy of 
parliamentary attention ? Towards the conclusion 
of his speech, which, I think, did not exceed in 
duration fifteen minutes, he enlarged on the nature 
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of the Civil List itself, which, he said, was originally 
granted not for the personal pleasures or gratifica¬ 
tions of his Majesty, but for public purposes. Those 
objects, embracing the splendour of the throne, he 
detailed, terminating by an expression of the ex¬ 
treme reluctance with which, in the awful state of 
the Empire, convulsed and bleeding on every side, 
his faithful Commons, who had voted him the re¬ 
venue that he enjoyed, now applied to him to part 
with a portion of it as a sacrifice to their necessities. 

Such, as far as I am able to recall it, was the pur¬ 
port of Mr. Pitt’s opening address to Parliament. 1 
It impressed more from the judgment, the diction, 
and the solemnity that pervaded and characterised it, 
than from the brilliancy or superiority of the matter. 
While he ardently supported the proposed measure 
he rather soothed and flattered than wounded the 
feelings of the King, against whom it was, in a 
certain degree, directed. He seemed to possess 
himself as much as though he had pronounced the 
speech in his own closet; but there was no display 
of studied or classic images in any part of it; nothing 
gaudy, superfluous, or unnecessary. The statesman, 
not the student, or the advocate, or the candidate 
for popular applause, characterised it. Lord John 
Townshend 2 (then Mr. John Townshend), who 
spoke in an early stage of the debate before Mr. 
Pitt rose, manifested more talent and drew his 
allusions from more cultivated sources of informa¬ 
tion than were exhibited by Pitt, but he by no 
means made a similar impression on the audience. 
As if the evening of the 26th of February was 
destined for the opening display of parliamentary 
ability by men who have since occupied so high a 


1 Lord North said it was the best first speech he had ever heard. 
—-Ed. 

2 Second son of Viscount Townshend.— Ed. 
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place in the public consideration, the present Earl 
of Lauderdale, 1 then Viscount Maitland, commenced 
his very useful and distinguished career only about 
an hour later than Pitt. Like him, Lord Maitland, 
then a very young man, brought his powerful re¬ 
sources of mind to the aid of Opposition. In a 
speech full of animation, indignant at the fallen 
state to which Ministers, as he asserted, had reduced 
their sovereign and their country, he traced the 
whole calamity up to the prosecution of a war that 
he stigmatised with the epithets of mad and ruinous. 
Nor did he spare the House more than the Admini¬ 
stration, declaring his conviction that the majority 
supported measures which only corruption could 
induce them to approve. He tempered, neverthe¬ 
less, these ebullitions of patriotic rage by professions 
of the warmest attachment to the person, the vir¬ 
tues, and the glory of the reigning monarch, and 
unquestionably gave, in his first attempt to address 
Parliament, an earnest of those endowments which, 
during near forty years, have been exerted in various 
ways for the public benefit either in the House of 
Commons or in the House of Peers. 

To return to Pitt. All men beheld in him at 
once a future Minister, and the members of the 
Opposition, overjoyed at such an accession of 
strength, vied with each other in their encomiums 
as well as in their predictions of his certain political 
elevation. Burke exclaimed that “ he was not 
merely a chip of the old ‘ block,’ but the old block 
itself.” 2 Nor did Fox do less justice to the talents 
of this new competitor for power, popularity, and 

1 This nobleman, born in 1759, was throughout the most of his life 
nn impetuous advocate of popular opinions. He was the friend of 
Brissot, the dupe of Bonaparte, and, finally, died the opponent of 
Lord Grey’s Reform Government !—D. 

2 Not quite. The old block’s head was beautiful, and blue eyes in 
it brilliant with intelligence.—P. 
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employment. Having carried him to Brookes’s 
Club a few days afterwards, Pitt was elected a 
member of that society, which then comprehended 
almost all the men of rank and great talents who 
were engaged in parliamentary opposition to Minis¬ 
ters. It is a fact that Pitt remained during several 
years a member of Brookes’s, but he rarely, if ever, 
appeared there after he came into office. So nice 
was his tact, so deep his penetration, and in so 
different a mould was he cast from Fox, that even 
on his first reception in St. James’s Street, though 
it was of the most flattering description, he was not 
dazzled nor won by it. On the contrary, he held 
back, and never coalesced with that party beyond 
externa] appearances. Fox himself soon perceived 
the coldness of his new ally, for whom play had no 
attractions and who beheld a faro table without 
emotion, though neither he nor Burke were pro¬ 
bably aware of the profound and regulated, but 
soaring, ambition which animated him to aspire, 
without passing through any intermediate stage, to- 
occupy the first employments of the state. Still 
less could they foresee that he would form during 
the greater part of their future lives the principal 
and insurmountable bar to their own attainment 
or permanent enjoyment of office. 

Mr. Pitt, when he thus rose for the first time, 
represented the borough of Appleby in Westmore¬ 
land, and was indebted for his seat in the House 
to Sir James Lowther, whose property and parlia¬ 
mentary influence, which, in the counties of Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland were immense, enabled him 
to bring seven or eight members into that assembly. 
Sir James was rewarded by Mr. Pitt for this and 
for other services with an English earldom little 
more than three years afterwards. But he eagerly 
embraced the first occasion which presented itself 
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to obtain a more independent seat in Parliament, 
and to emancipate himself from any dependence 
on, or personal connection with, the Lowther family. 
The matrimonial alliance of Sir James with Lord 
Bute, one of whose daughters he had married, the 
name of Lowther, which had been rendered unpopu¬ 
lar, if net odious, by the memorable contest with the 
Duke of Portland in the beginning of the present 
reign, and even the character of Sir James Lowther 
himself, tyrannical, overbearing, violent, and fre¬ 
quently under no restraint of temper or of reason, 
all these combined motives impelled Mr. Pitt to 
seek elsewhere a more independent title to call 
himself one of the representatives of the people, 
particularly after his elevation to the head of the 
Treasury. He was, nevertheless, compelled to wait 
for such an occasion till the dissolution of Parlia- 
liament in March 1784, during all which period he 
sat for Appleby, even when Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer under Lord Shelburne’s Administration and 
afterwards when First Lord of the Treasury. At 
length, in the spring of 1784, his Ministerial weight, 
or, as “Junius ” denominates it, “ the spirit of distri¬ 
buting prebends and bishoprics,” rather than his 
individual qualities and interest, enabled him to 
turn out Lord John Townshend (then Mr. John 
Townshend) and to place himself at the head of 
the poll for the University of Cambridge, an elec¬ 
tion and a seat in every sense gratifying to his 
feelings. 

It was not, indeed, to the personal friendship of 
Sir James Lowther that he originally owed his 
entrance into the House of Commons. He was 
indebted for that advantage, which conducted him 
with such rapidity to the highest offices of state, 
principally, if not solely, to the late Duke of Rutland, 1 

1 Charles, the fourth Duke, who was for some time Lord-Lieutenant 
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a nobleman of nearly the same age as Mr. Pitt. 
The early intimacy which subsisted between them 
at the University of Cambridge was cemented by 
the political ties that had formerly united their 
fathers, the Marquis of Granby and the Earl of 
Chatham, during the reign of George II. As every 
circumstance connected with the public life and 
career of such a man as Pitt becomes interesting, 
I shall relate from my own personal knowledge 
some facts not undeserving of commemoration upon 
this subject. 

Among the persons who were admitted to the 
familiarity of the late Duke of Rutland, and who 
had access to him at almost all hours about this 
time, was a man of the name of Kirkpatrick, then 
well known on the turf at Newmarket. Possessing 
a small property at Penrith, in the county of Cum¬ 
berland, within a few miles of Lowther Hall, he was 
much protected by Sir James Lowther, with whom 
he maintained a constant and habitual intercourse. 
The Duke and Sir James both treated him as a sort 
of buffoon who diverted them by his eccentricities, 
and he was frequently employed between them on 
private errands or messages. During the autumn 
of the year 1780, the Duke dispatched Kirkpatrick 
from his house in Arlington Street to Sir James 
Lowther, who resided in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, with a verbal request that “ Sir James would 
do him the favour, if possible, to reserve a seat 
among his boroughs for a friend of the Duke’s, Mr. 
William Pitt, a younger son of the Earl of Chatham.” 
Kirkpatrick has often related to me the particulars 
of his interview and conversation with Sir James 
Lowther, whom he found in the act of shaving 
himself. “ Well, Kirk,”—for so he was always de- 

of Ireland. He was bom in 1754 and died in 1787. Pitt was a 
Cambridge friend of the Duke’s.—E d. 
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nominated,—said Sir James, “what may be your 
business?” “I am come from Arlington Street,” 
answered he, “ with a message to you from the 
Duke.” “What are his commands?” replied Sir 
James. “He requests that you will oblige him 
by reserving a seat for a friend of his, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Chatham’s brother, a young gentleman of 
vast abilities, whom the Duke wishes to bring 
into Parliament.” “ I wish he had sent sooner to 
me,” returned Lowther. “ Is he very anxious about 
it, Kirk ? ” “ Exceedingly so, you may be assured.” 

“Then go back to the Duke,” was his reply, “and 
tell him that I will see him in the course of this 
day, and we will jftilk the matter over together.” 
Kirkpatrick carried back the answer. Sir James 
Lowther and the Duke of Rutland having met, the 
eventual consequence of their interview was that 
Mr. Pitt came in for Appleby; not, however, at 
the general election which took place in September 

1780. Mr. William Lowther, the present Earl of 
Lonsdale, having succeeded in making his election 
for Carlisle as well as for Appleby, vacated his seat 
for the latter place after the meeting of Parliament, 
and Mr. Pitt was then returned for that borough. 
This event did not happen before the beginning of 

1781, towards the close of January, when he took 
the oaths and his seat. He remained silent about 
four weeks before he rose and pronounced his first 
speech. 1 

Having been brought up, as is universally known, 
to the profession of the law, he went the western 
circuit as a barrister in the spring of the year 1780. 
But he unquestionably meditated very early in life 
a shorter and more brilliant mode of attaining to 
personal and political power. He could not be 
ignorant of the prodigious parliamentary talents 
1 Pitt was M.P f for Appleby from 1781 to 1784,— Ed. 
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bestowed on him by nature, which had been culti¬ 
vated with the utmost care by his father. A son 
of the great Earl of Chatham, so gifted by Provi¬ 
dence, however narrow might be his fortune, yet 
would probably experience no great difficulty in pro¬ 
curing entrance into the House of Commons ; and 
never was any juncture more propitious for his sur¬ 
mounting all the ordinary impediments to high 
employment. In 1781, Lord North palpably and 
evidently verged towards his extinction as First 
Minister. With him, it was obvious, all his col¬ 
leagues in the Cabinet must pass away, and a new 
order of things would arise. America having nearly 
effected her emancipation from British supremacy, 
peace, it was almost certain, would follow that event, 
after no long period of time. The King was in a 
very high degree unpopular, while Fox had become 
an object of general attachment throughout the 
country (in defiance of his excesses), principally by 
the steady opposition which he had given to the 
American war ; but those circumstances rendered 
him odious to his Majesty, who disliked his political 
principles, and reprobated his personal irregularities. 
Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Portland, 
though mild, virtuous, and respectable individuals, 
were only great names and heads of a party. It 
was impossible for the sovereign, even if he had 
wished it, to call the Duke of Grafton back to 
office; Lord Bute himself would have been less 
obnoxious to the country. No individual in either 
House of Parliament, except Lord Shelburne, re¬ 
mained, therefore, who could rationally aspire to 
succeed Lord North, unless by violence and against 
the King’s inclination. 

Mr. Pitt’s youth might indeed seem at first sight 
an insurmountable impediment to his being placed 
in a Cabinet office, without first passing through the 
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intermediate stages. But common rules and pre¬ 
cedents did not apply to him, whose hereditary 
claims to national regard, as the living representa¬ 
tive of that great Minister who had humbled the 
House of Bourbon, disposed all men to consider him 
with predilection. Mr. Fox derived no such moral 
inheritance from his father, whose memory, far 
from being embalmed in the veneration of the Eng¬ 
lish people, laboured, on the contrary, under imputa¬ 
tions of peculation the most generally diffused. 
There existed, therefore, no solid obstacle to Pitt’s 
speedy attainment, even of the greatest Ministerial 
situations, in the course of a very short time. And 
when we contemplate the range of his mind, the 
very limited fortune that he possessed, the coldness 
of his constitution, the dominion which he exercised 
over his passions, the expansion of his intellect, the 
splendour of his eloquence, and the immeasurable 
ambition or thirst of power which impelled him, we 
may give him credit for having, almost as soon as 
he came into Parliament, foreseen, anticipated, and 
confidently calculated on, his soon reaching the ob¬ 
ject of his exertions. 

[March 1781]. Sheridan, on the contrary, notwith¬ 
standing the extent and variety of his endowments, 
which many persons may perhaps consider to have 
been even superior to those of Pitt himself, did not 
instantly take possession of the House in the same 
commanding manner. The reason was obvious. 
Though Sheridan manifested, from the first time 
that he presented himself to public notice as a 
speaker, the greatest talents for debate, yet he 
found many impediments, prejudices, and obstacles 
to surmount in his progress. His theatrical con¬ 
nections as manager of Drury Lane exposed him 
to attacks which a man of less wit, suavity of dis¬ 
position, and ascertained spirit could not have 
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parried. Many persons thought, perhaps very 
illiberally, that a member of the Legislature should 
not be the conductor of a public theatre. At this 
vulnerable part malevolence or satire directed its 
blows before Sheridan was scarcely seated in the 
House. I remember an instance of it which took 
place during the debate of the 26th of February, 
when Pitt first presented himself to public notice. 
Courtenay, 1 one of the two members for Tam worth, 
who was then secretary to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance (Lord Townshend), possessed a very un¬ 
common and eccentric species of humour, original, 
classic, even Attic, allied to and sustained by learning, 
inexhaustible and often irresistible in its effect on the 
muscles, but always coarse, frequently licentious, or 
at least indecorous, and rarely under a becoming 
restraint. His wit seemed indeed more adapted to 
a tavern or to a convivial board than to the grave 
deliberations of such an assembly as the House 
of Commons. Scarcely will the fact obtain belief, 
yet it is not the less true that Courtenay ven¬ 
tured to cite in the course of one of his speeches 
some of the most exceptionable lines in Prior’s 
“ Paulo Purganti ” without being called to order. 
Ridicule constituted his never-failing arm, which he 
wielded with inconceivable facility, though without 
grace or elegance. 2 Having directed this engine 
against Burke’s bill for the reduction of the Civil 
List, and held up the measure to contempt or derision 
under many ingenious points of view, as being 
equally nugatory, fallacious, and unbecoming a great 
nation to adopt, Sheridan reprehended him for thus 
introducing a style of debate altogether unbecoming 
the gravity of a legislative body convened to deli- 

1 John Courtenay, appointed Surveyor-General of the Ordnance in 
1783.— Ed. 

3 Walpole calls him (l the new court wit.” Old George Cavendish 
styled him “deputy-buffoon to Lord North.”—D. 
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berate on great national objects or interests. No 
sooner had he sat down than Courtenay, who was 
not easily disconcerted, rising in his place, observed 
that “ the honourable gentleman seemed to be ini¬ 
mical to mirth and to wit in any house except his 
own'.' This allusion, which did not admit of being 
misunderstood, and which touched upon Sheridan’s 
histrionic or dramatic occupations, would probably, 
in defiance of his characteristic equality of mind, 
have provoked some reply, perhaps a severe or 
acrimonious retort, if the Speaker, apprehensive of 
the consequence, had not interposed his authority 
and interdicted the further prosecution of such per¬ 
sonalities. Pitt afterwards attempted, with even 
worse success than Courtenay, to renew a similar 
mode of annoyance, for it could deserve no other 
epithet. Sheridan, however, not only repelled but 
repulsed his antagonist, though then seated on 
the Treasury Bench in the plenitude of Ministerial 
power. 

While we are contemplating the outset in Parlia¬ 
ment of these two celebrated men, it would be 
unfair not to recollect that Pitt, when he rose for 
the first time, spoke in reply. Sheridan, though he 
had previously risen twice or thrice in the House, 
and pronounced a few words, may be said to have 
commenced his public career on the 5th of March, 
by introducing three motions respecting “ the inter¬ 
ference of an armed force in suppressing the riots 
of June 1780.” He must naturally, therefore, have 
arranged his ideas with more order and precision 
than it was possible to do in answer to a preceding 
speech. In fact, he won his way by superior talent, 
good-humour, and argument, which enabled him to 
triumph over every difficulty. Pitt might be said 
to descend as from an eminence on the House. 
Sheridan laboured uphill with slow but uniform 
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pace, sustained altogether by his own prodigious 
abilities, admirable wit, and insuperable command 
■of temper, all which were powerfully seconded by 
Fox’s steady friendship. His own father, though a 
man of genius, could lend him no assistance. Old 
Sheridan was, on the contrary, in such contracted 
circumstances as to have been compelled for his 
support, some years after the period of which I am 
now speaking, to give lectures, at a very low price, 
on dramatic elocution or declamation at a public 
•room in Gerrard Street, Soho. 1 Henderson, the 
celebrated actor, was, I believe, his coadjutor in this 
species of exhibition. 

No individual in my time, Burke himself not 
excepted, owed less to fortune, or was more indebted 
to nature for his vast reputation and success, than 
Sheridan. He did not, however, succeed in the 
■object of his speech, which evidently meant to throw 
a severe, though an indirect censure on the sove¬ 
reign as well as on the Administration for issuing 
those orders which had rescued London from the 
last effects of violence and outrage. With great 
severity he inveighed against the miserable police 
•of Westminster, as altogether inadequate to the 
protection of its inhabitants, and he attempted to 
criminate the Ministers for not having come down 

1 Thomas Sheridan, author, actor, and lexicographer, born 1721, 
died 1788 .—Ed. 

Quere.—He delivered lectures certainly, but previous to 1781.—P. 

His orthographical dictionary of the English language appeared in 
1788, the year in which he died. He was a Government pensioner to 
the amount of ^200 per annum. Churchill said of his voice— 

“ His voice no touch of harmony admits ; 

Irregularly deep and shrill by fits, 

The two extremes appear like man and wife 
Coupled together for the sake of strife.”—D. 

I have seen him on the stage in former days acting Horatio in 
tRowe’s “Fair Penitent’ 7 to Garrick’s Lothario; but of his powers as 
a lecturer Mr. Murphy gave the most ludicrous account, taking him 
off with incomparable powers of mimicry—quite unequalled.—P. 
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to the House and demanded a bill of indemnity 
for their conduct in calling to their assistance the 
military force. Throughout his whole address to 
Parliament on this occasion he was temperate, 
measured, argumentative, and impressive, but, un¬ 
like his general style of declamation, he neither 
had recourse to wit, to ridicule, or to satire as 
auxiliaries. Lord North did justice to the ability, 
as Fox did, in animated language, to the energy 
and elegance of Sheridan’s speech. It was seconded 
by Colonel Fitzpatrick, who treated the mobs of 
June 1780 as a contemptible assemblage of unarmed 
and undisciplined rabble, only rendered formidable 
by the pusillanimous or criminal inactivity of the civil 
magistrates. The riots themselves, which he had 
been personally called on to quell, he denominated 
a “ guerre des pots de chambre,” in which a soldier 
could only find subject of mortification; adding, that 
to suppose the military power capable of overturning 
the constitution at the order of the sovereign was a 
libel on the profession. The First Minister in his 
reply observed that while protecting the persons 
and securing the property of his Majesty’s subjects,, 
attacked by a lawless, fanatical, or infuriated popu¬ 
lace, he felt no dread of a prosecution. Whenever 
any such legal attack should be made on him for 
having authorised the troops to act against the 
rioters, it would be time enough to apply to Par¬ 
liament on the business. Meanwhile he disdained 
either to demand or to accept indemnity for an act 
which he was conscious merited the highest com¬ 
mendation. The House rejected by a majority of 
seventy-seven votes the only one of Sheridan’s 
three motions that he ventured to submit to a 
division. It may indeed justly excite some astonish¬ 
ment that any body of men should attempt to call 
into question the rectitude and propriety of a measure 
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only applied at the last extremity in order to rescue 
the capital from inevitable conflagration and public 
credit from total subversion. But never were the 
powers of Government fallen into such debility as 
towards the close of the American war; nor ever 
did Opposition venture to treat Pitt, or even Ad¬ 
dington, or Perceval, with the contumelious person¬ 
ality which Fox and Burke used toward Lord North 
On a variety of occasions. 

That Minister, though supported by a Parliament 
newly elected, yet was by no means master of its 
deliberations. He retained, indeed, a majority which 
might be esteemed considerable; but it was never¬ 
theless fluctuating, precarious, and destitute of con¬ 
fidence in their leader. The minority, on the 
contrary, who augmented every month in numbers 
and animation, considered the termination of the 
American war as the term of the existence of the 
Administration; and they already predicted, as well 
as anticipated with certainty, the ill success of Lord 
Cornwallis’s expedition against the southern pro¬ 
vinces. Notwithstanding, indeed, some faint gleams 
of hope and of success which appeared in the spring 
of 1781, few except the most sanguine continued 
to expect the reduction of America to obedience by 
the British arms. Emboldened by the disastrous 
state of foreign affairs, and availing themselves of 
the unpopularity of the Ministry, the Opposition 
attacked in the severest terms Lord North’s finan¬ 
cial measures. The loan which he had recently 
negotiated, having risen suddenly to a prodigious 
premium, became a subject of bitter invective, as 
profuse, improvident, and constituting a systematic 
engine of parliamentary corruption. And though it 
was maintained by a majority of more than fifty 
votes, yet the impression ultimately produced by 
Opposition, both in and out of the House, an- 
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nounced an approaching crisis, however it might 
still be suspended or protracted by a variety of 
events. 

March 1781.] During more than six¬ 
teen months that I sat in Parliament under Lord 
North’s Administration, I recollect indeed no attack 
so personally painful and invidious made on him as 
the inquiry instituted relative to the loan of twelve 
millions which he borrowed at this time. All the 
other charges or accusations brought forward re¬ 
garded the Minister. The present discussion was 
levelled at the individual. Fox maintained, not 
only that the terms of the loan were in themselves 
culpably extravagant on the part of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, but he roundly asserted many 
times, while addressing the House, that some hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds arising from the profit on the 
sum borrowed were distributed in that assembly. 
It was by such corrupt means, he added, that a 
majority was obtained upon every question, and 
from such sources that the recent expenses incurred 
by gentlemen at the late general election were to 
be defrayed. George Byng, member for Middlesex, 
a man of very honourable character and upright in¬ 
tentions, but of an ardent temper, very limited 
talents, and devoted to the Rockingham party, re¬ 
iterated Fox’s allegations in still more pointed lan¬ 
guage. “ I believe from my soul,” exclaimed he, 
■“ that six hundred thousand pounds have been dis¬ 
tributed among the members of this assembly—I 
mean to those who uniformly support all the Minis¬ 
terial measures ! ” Another leading individual on 
the Opposition bench, Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, as¬ 
sured the House that he was credibly informed Mr. 
Atkinson, a contractor well known beyond Temple 
Bar, partner in the commercial house of Muir, had 
received for his own share no less than three mil- 
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lions, three hundred thousand pounds of the loan. 
Hussey, 1 member for Salisbury, who though a dull 
debater, destitute of all the graces of elocution, 
tedious, and labouring under impediments of enun¬ 
ciation, yet thoroughly understood all financial ques¬ 
tions, and never attempted to speak upon any other 
subjects—Hussey, by a long, laboured calculation, 
endeavoured arithmetically to demonstrate that the 
principles on which the bargain had been concluded 
were radically vicious as well as ruinous to the 
public. Sir George Savile, whose high character 
and large property secured him always a favourable 
hearing, called on the House not to sanction or to 
ratify so censurable a measure of finance. 

Burke, after repeating the vague assertions made 
by Fox and Byng of the sums swallowed up among 
members of Parliament, who, he said, were gorged 
with places, pensions, and pecuniary gratifications, 
proceeded to draw another eloquent comparison 
between Lord North and Necker. “ The former 
Minister,” continued he, “has, in fact, augmented 
the capital debt of the country at this time by 
twenty-one millions of stock, while Mr. Necker has 
only added about five millions sterling by his late 
loan to the public debt of France. The noble Lord 
lays on new taxes to pay the interest of his loan. 
Not so the French financier. He contrives by 
reductions and economy to find the interest without 
imposing new burdens on the people. Necker bor¬ 
rows on lives ; our Minister on perpetuities. Louis 
XVI.superintendent of the finances has, moreover, 
ten millions sterling in reserve for the exigencies of 
the approaching year; but where are our resources 
for future years ? ” Then, abruptly interrupting 
the thread of his own comparison, “ Oh, happy 
France!” exclaimed he, “blest in her Minister! 

1 William Hussey.—E d. 
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Unfortunate England in her financier! The dif¬ 
ference between the two countries arises solely from 
the corruption of Parliament.” Mixing, neverthe¬ 
less, as he usually did, raillery and humour with 
severity, he convulsed the House and shook Lord 
North’s sides with laughter by comparing the thin, 
lean member of Parliament, on his first coming into 
the House, to the Vulpecula, or weasel of .dEsop, 
who afterwards becomes so large and sleek as to 
be unable to effect his retreat. Then, stroking his 
own stomach, he contrasted it with Lord North’s 

“ Fair round belly, with good capon lined,” 

to the inexpressible entertainment of his audience, 
thbugh, perhaps it may be thought, at the expense 
of their senatorial character and dignity. Mr. Byng, 
who throughout this whole inquiry performed an 
active part, and, by his indefatigable exertions to 
discover the real holders of the new loan, rendered 
himself not only conspicuous but important, con¬ 
cluded a very impassioned and criminating speech 
by making three motions. The first, that a list of 
all the subscribers to the new loan should be laid 
before the House. The second, for a correct list 
of all the individuals who had offered to subscribe 
but were rejected. The last (of a nature probably 
without precedent in the journals of Parliament), 
demanded copies of all the letters, notes, and other 
applications which had been addressed not only to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, but to any of the 
Lords Commissioners of that Board, to the secre¬ 
taries, or to any other person by whom applications 
for a part of the loan had been transmitted to Lord 
North. With these evidences before him, Mr. 
Byng undertook to prove the Minister’s guilt. In 
order to enforce compliance with so extraordinary a 
demand, he joined menaces that the people of Eng- 
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land, worn out by oppression, would bear no more 
burdens, and that the day of retribution which im¬ 
pended would infallibly take place sooner than was 
expected. 

The First Minister, thus assailed from so many 
quarters and by such powerful opponents, did not 
on that account abandon himself. Calm, collected, 
conscious of his own rectitude, though surrounded 
by difficulties that accumulated from day to day, he 
made a masterly defence of the loan that he had 
just negotiated. While he admitted and regretted 
that the terms on which it was concluded might 
have been more advantageous to the public, 
leaving still a moderate profit to the contractors, he 
denied that the slightest partiality had been used in 
apportioning the sums respectively allotted to each 
bidder. He disproved the pretended story of At¬ 
kinson’s receiving so monstrous a portion of the 
loan, and justified the admission of members of 
Parliament who were men of property to become, 
like other opulent individuals, subscribers to it. In 
conclusion, he made no objection to producing the 
list of subscribers demanded by Opposition, but to 
the second and third motions he gave a decided 
negative. “ The member for Middlesex,” said he, 
“ after accusing me of partiality, makes rather a 
singular requisition : ‘ Deliver up to me the keys 
of your scrutoire; allow me to empty all your 
drawers, to inspect your most secret papers, and to 
peruse every letter that I can find. When this is 
done, and I am become possessed of all the infor¬ 
mation that they furnish, then I will proceed to 
examine whether or not I can produce any charge 
against you.’ So extraordinary a proposition, I 
cannot doubt, will never receive the sanction of 
this assembly.” These arguments, however strong 
and convincing they may perhaps appear to us, 
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produced no impression on the minority of that 
day. From a variety of quarters Lord North was 
overwhelmed with reproaches, threats, and recla¬ 
mations. Byng denied his right to withhold the 
keys of his bureau, which, as he asserted, be¬ 
longed to the public, the First Lord of the Trea¬ 
surybeing a great national accountant. Fox loaded 
him with charges of corrupting Parliament while 
he withheld the only effectual means of proving 
his culpability and demonstrating his guilt. On 
the members who supported so criminal a Minister, 
Charles was, if possible, even more severe. “ They 
begin,” said he, “ by taking the money out of the 
pockets of the people in order to put it into their 
own, and they finish by making bad loans for the 
public to the end that they may arrange good terms 
for themselves.” 

When the list of subscribers to the loan was pro¬ 
duced, though the greater number of the names of 
members of the House who were holders of scrip 
still remained in concealment, their respective shares 
being ostensibly vested in other hands, yet many 
appeared in the catalogue. Even two British peers, 
one of whom was a Lord of the Bedchamber and 
an Earl, were down for ^10,000 each ; but no indi¬ 
vidual possessing a seat in the House of Commons 
whose name was there registered ventured to justify 
it on his legs in a manly manner except Courtenay , 1 
who stood on the list for the sum of £ 10,000. George 
Byng having asserted, in the course of his speech, 
that “ those members of Parliament who avowedly 
appeared on the list were infinitely more honest and 
upright than the men who skulked in the dark,” 
Courtenay took notice of this observation. “As I 
have the honour, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ to come 
from a country where weak nerves and a false 

1 John Courtenay, M.P. for Tamworth.—E d. ( 
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modesty are not characteristic maladies, my name 
stands conspicuous on the roll. And I can assure 
the honourable gentleman that the only concern I 
feel.on the occasion is on account of the small sum 
against which my name is placed.” There were 
individual members of the Lower House, not 
bankers by profession, who stood separately on the 
list for ,£56,000, seven for £ 70,000 each, and one 
instance appeared of ,£100,000. 

Mr. Thomas Townshend expended his patriotic 
rage on Atkinson, whom he termed a universal con¬ 
tractor, fit for every service, and who would probably 
soon be seated by the noble Lord’s side on the 
Treasury bench, among his firmest coadjutors. This 
circumstance did, in fact, take place, under another 
Administration, about three years afterwards, in 
1784, when Pitt was become First Minister and 
Mr. Townshend (raised to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Sidney) filled the post of Secretary of 
State. Atkinson was then beheld almost daily on 
the Treasury Bench. So little can politicians fore¬ 
see the changes produced by time, ambition, and 
the mutability of human affairs! After a stormy 
debate, protracted to a late hour, Byng’s second 
motion was only negatived by a slender majority 
of thirty-one votes. On so precarious a basis 
did Lord North’s power repose even in the first 
session of a new Parliament! The attendance was 
not, however, very numerous upon either side, Op¬ 
position mustering only 106 on that night, while 
Government found 137 supporters. 

[14th —26 th March 1781.] The list of subscribers 
to the new loan having been laid on the table of the 
House, Opposition, emboldened by their last divi¬ 
sion, made another desperate attack on the Minis¬ 
terial trenches, hoping that even if they could not 
carry them by storm, they might succeed in vilify- 
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ing and degrading the First Minister himself per¬ 
sonally in the estimation of Parliament and of the 
country. It proved indeed one of the most humili¬ 
ating and painful days to Lord North that took 
place during the course of his long Administration. 
Sir George Savile, selected for the occasion, though 
labouring under evident indisposition and just 
risen from a sick-bed, opened the discussion in the 
invidious character of an accuser. His speech con¬ 
cluded by a motion “ to appoint a select committee 
for inquiring into the facts connected with the late 
loan, and to report on them to the House." But 
though the distinction of thus commencing the 
debate was delegated to Sir George, the task of 
proving his assertions, and embodying as well as 
identifying his accusations, rested with Byng, who 
performed on that evening the part of an inquisitor 
of state. Holding the list of subscribers in his 
hand, he undertook to demonstrate that the paper 
itself was altogether a piece of Ministerial deception, 
calculated under fictitious names to conceal the 
members of both Houses, who did not dare to avow 
the share respectively allotted to them in this most 
iniquitous loan. With considerable ability, pro¬ 
digious labour, and minute investigation, he endea¬ 
voured to lay open to general view, and to expose 
to general condemnation the secret machinery by 
which Robinson and Brummell 1 moved the great 
state machine denominated Parliament, and the 
puppets, as he termed them, commonly called re¬ 
presentatives. He even ventured to appeal across 
the House to Mr. Henry Drummond, one of the 
most eminent bankers of that period, for the accu¬ 
racy of the names of clerks employed in his service, 
who ostensibly held subscriptions to the amount of 

1 William Brummell, father of Beau Brummell, was private secre¬ 
tary to Lord North, and holder of several offices under Government, 
1770-82 .—Ed. 
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near .£440,000 in the loan. Drummond, who sat 
behind the First Lord of the Treasury, nodded 
assent as Byng severally recapitulated them, while 
Lord North, compelled to remain a passive wit¬ 
ness and spectator of this disclosure before a crowded 
House of Commons, did not exhibit the dignified 
aspect or attitude befitting his high station. I never 
saw him apparently less at his ease; not even in 
the session of 1782, after the intelligence of Lord 
Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown, or during the 
last days that he remained in office. 

Not that he wanted defenders of consummate 
ability, who undertook to justify the transaction, at 
the head of whom must be placed the Lord Advo¬ 
cate. Aware that the occasion demanded all his 
talents, and ever ready to throw himself into the 
front ranks when the emergency called for it, Dundas 
seemed to collect his powers of mind on that day. 
Divested of those fastidious scruples to which men 
of more susceptible organisation are liable, he boldly 
avowed or admitted the selection made by the 
First Minister, which required, he said, no apology 
whatever, either to the House or to the country, 
After pointing out the integrity and incorruptibility 
of his noble friend as a fact universally conceded, 
he demanded on what principle members of either 
House of Parliament were to be excluded from sub¬ 
scribing on the present occasion ; or why, cateris 
paribus , friends should not be preferred to enemies ? 
The concealment of their names, he observed, proved 
only the weakness of their nerves, not the impro¬ 
priety of the act itself. Referring to the established 
precedents of past periods of time, he maintained 
that such had been the invariable usage under all 
Administrations ; and concluded a bold, able, unem¬ 
barrassed harangue, delivered in a tone calculated 
to give it the fullest effect, by deprecating all inter- 
vol. 11. o 
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ference of the House as equally unwise and perni¬ 
cious in its operation. Fox rising as Dundas sat 
down, displayed on that evening the vast extent of 
his talents, while he dissected with admirable per¬ 
spicuity the loan under discussion, which he endea¬ 
voured to demonstrate was at once profuse, corrupt, 
and ruinous to the nation. He denied the insinua¬ 
tion (as it might be termed, rather than the asser¬ 
tion) of the Lord Advocate, in maintaining that 
former Ministers had manifested a similar partiality, 
or had negotiated loans on similar principles ; mak¬ 
ing only one exception, namely, that of Lord Bute 
in 1762, which financial measure he loaded with the 
severest epithets. On Lord North he exhausted 
his invectives as “a Minister highly criminal for 
grossly deceiving and fraudulently imposing on 
Parliament, whose baseness in concealing the real 
terms on which he had just borrowed twelve mil¬ 
lions could only be surpassed by his guilt in con¬ 
cluding them.” 

The First Minister repelled these accusations 
with temper, explained every part of the proceed¬ 
ings which had attended his negotiation with the 
contractors for the loan, denied that either profusion 
or corruption could be attributed to him, and finally 
threw himself on the candour, good sense, and 
honour of the House to maintain inviolate the 
bargain. Towards one o’clock in the morning a 
division took place. The attendance was full, 
above 370 members being present, of which num¬ 
ber Opposition counted 163, while Government was 
supported by 209. It w'as, nevertheless, a triumph 
dearly won, because the minority carried with them 
public opinion, which was generally adverse to the 
terms of the loan. Yet we have witnessed under 
Mr. Pitt’s Administration during the course of the 
revolutionary war in 1795, as well as in other years, 
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loans where the premium has risen to nine, and 
even to ten per cent., immediately after the conclu¬ 
sion of the bargain, without any imputations of 
improvidence or of corruption being thrown upon 
the First Minister on that account. But the mis¬ 
fortunes and the unpopularity of the American war 
had reached such a point in 1781 as to incapacitate 
Lord North from prosecuting it without having 
recourse to expedients, from the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing which Mr. Pitt was exempted. Pitt carried the 
great majority of the nation with him when succes¬ 
sively contending against Robespierre and Bona¬ 
parte. Lord North’s only support lay in the Crown. 
No prince, indeed, of a less firm and tenacious 
character than George III. could have sustained 
him in office during the last four years that he 
occupied the post of First Lord of the Treasury, 
amidst accumulating difficulties, humiliations, and 
disasters, from 1778 down to 1782. His predeces¬ 
sor yielded to far inferior symptoms of public dis¬ 
satisfaction and to far inferior national calamities, 
when, in 1757, he reluctantly called to his councils 
a man distasteful to him, but forced into power by 
the universal voice of the country. If Fox had 
stood as high in general estimation as the first Mr. 
Pitt, he would have been carried into the closet on 
the shoulders of the people ; but his personal irre¬ 
gularities and excesses balanced his parliamentary 
talents and prolonged Lord North’s Administration. 

While the Opposition endeavoured to degrade, 
if they could not overturn, the First Minister by 
criminating his financial measures, two simultaneous 
efforts were made with a view to weaken his strength 
and to diminish his numbers within the walls of the 
House. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, 1 a man of un¬ 
questionable integrity, but not endowed with superior 
1 Sir Philip Jennings Clerk, Bart., M.P. for Totnes.—E d. 
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parts, introduced a bill for the exclusion of con¬ 
tractors from sitting in Parliament, while on the 
same day Mr. Crewe, then representative for the 
county of Chester (since raised to the peerage by 
Fox in 1806 1 ), moved the second reading of a bill 
to restrain revenue officers from voting at elections 
of members to serve in that House. Both motions 
were negatived, but not by similar majorities. The 
first failed of success only by twenty votes, the num¬ 
bers being 100 and 120 respectively, after a debate 
of considerable length, but the attempt to deprive 
revenue officers of their elective franchise was re¬ 
jected by forty-seven without giving rise to any long 
or animated discussion. Ministers divided 133 on 
the question; Mr. Crewe had only 86 votes. Sir 
Philip Clerke’s blow was levelled at the elected ; 
Mr. Crewe directed his aim at the electors. In 
the ensuing session, when the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham had attained to the head of the Treasury, the 
two experiments were renewed with v^ry different 
results. 

I cannot too often repeat, while dwelling on this 
period of our history, that no private virtues of the 
sovereign, however eminent, and no ability of Ad¬ 
ministration, however recognised, could stem the 
unpopularity of the American war. With the two 
exceptions of Johnson and of Gibbon, the former of 
whom defended in print 2 the measures of Govern¬ 
ment in the beginning of the contest, and the latter, 
after drawing up the manifesto issued against Spain 
in 1779, voted, as a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in support of Lord North throughout the 

1 John Crewe, born in 1742, sat for the county of Chester from 1768 
to 1806, when he was created Baron Crewe of Crewe, in Cheshire. 
He married, in 1776, Frances Anne, daughter of Fulke Greville. He 
■died 28th April 1829.— Ed. 

2 Dr. Johnson’s work was “Thoughts on the Late Transactions 
respecting the Falkland Islands. London, 1771.”— Ed. 
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whole progress of hostilities, all the eminent or shin¬ 
ing talents of the country, led on by Burke, were 
marshalled in support of the colonies. The magic 
of poetry alone seemed wanting to complete the 
delusion, or at least the impression. The admired 
author of the “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham¬ 
bers,” after describing in verses of admirable beauty 
the corruption of the House of Commons under 
Lord North’s Administration, declares that.it will 
augment in enormity and profligacy— 

“ Till, mocked and jaded with the puppet play, 

Old England’s genius turns with scorn away; 

Ascends his sacred bark, the sails unfurled, 

And steers his state to the wide Western world. 

High on the helm majestic Freedom stands, 

In act of cold contempt she waves her hands; 

Take, slaves, the realms that I disown, 

Renounce your birthright, and destroy my throne ! ” 

Who, on reading these lines, would not think them 
composed for James II. and his Lord Chancellor 
Jefferies rather than for George III. and Lord 
North ! Just at this time the marriage of Lord 
Althorpe (the present Earl Spencer) with Miss 
Lavinia Bingham, took place, 1 an event which I only 
mention incidentally, as it gave birth to one of the 
most beautiful lyric productions in the English lan¬ 
guage. . Mr. Jones, better known afterwards as Sir 
William Jones, emulating at once the fame of Milton 
and of Gray in “ The Muse Recalled,” reminded us 
of some of the most touching passages of “ Lyci- 
das” and of “ The Bard.” He too lent his powerful 
assistance to the cause of rebellion. Like Gold¬ 
smith, who ten years earlier erroneously assumed in 
his “ Deserted Village,” as the basis of his poem, 


1 George John Viscount Althorp, afterwards second Earl Spencer, 
married, 6th March 1781, Lavinia Bingham, daughter of Baron Lucan, 
afterwards Earl of Lucan.—E d. 
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that population and rural happiness were abandoning 
England, Jones carried his assumption in our dis¬ 
favour to a still greater length. Juvenal, though 
he wrote under Domitian, only asserts that female 
modesty and justice withdrew from earth to heaven 
after the extinction of Saturn’s reign— 

“ Paulatim deinde ad superos Astrsea recessit, 

Hac comite, atque duse pariter fugere sorores.” 

But Jones, after lamenting that “ Freedom and Con¬ 
cord repudiate the sons of Albion,” carries off all 
the virtues from this degenerate island— 

“Truth, Justice, Reason, Valour with them fly, 

To seek a purer soil, a more congenial sky.” 

And to what country did they direct their flight ? 
Impelled by the prejudice which then prevailed, and 
borne on the wings of poetic fiction as well as of 
party violence, he transports these virtues to the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware— 

“ Beyond the vast Atlantic deep 

A dome by viewless genii shall be raised, 

The walls of adamant, compact and steep, 

The portals with sky-tinctured gems emblazed. 

“ There on a lofty throne shall Virtue stand : 

To her the youth of Delaware shall kneel ; 

And when her smiles rain plenty o’er the land, 

Bow, tyrants, bow beneath th’ avenging steel 1 ” 

Here, in a fine frenzy of inspiration, he seems to be¬ 
hold as in a vision the modern city of Washington, and 
the Congress assembled after successfully throwing 
off all subjection to Great Britain. George III. is 
pretty clearly designated in the last line apostrophising 
tyrants. It was not, however, civil liberty, but inde¬ 
pendence of the mother country—it was not freedom, 
but emancipation from the parent stock that Ame¬ 
rica principally emulated to attain by arms. She 
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might have been admitted to participate in the 
privileges of our free constitution, but she must 
then have paid her pecuniary debts to British sub¬ 
jects '; 1 all which became liquidated in the crucible 
of insurrection. Burke, within ten years after the 
conclusion of the American war, found out his error 
when he beheld the French Revolution spring from 
the ashes of Hancock and Adams. He then endea¬ 
voured, as he said, “to trim the boat at the other 
•end.” Mr. Fox never could discover anything 
wrong either in the one or in the other revolution. 2 
We have lived to behold the American Government, 
within thirty years from the period of their eman¬ 
cipation, voluntarily become the accomplices and 
■allies of the most sanguinary, ambitious, and ob¬ 
durate despot who ever appeared among men. We 
have seen this virtuous people yoke themselves to 
his car when he was setting out for Moscow in 
1812, in opposition to the united struggles of all 
Europe for deliverance, thus endeavouring, as far 
:as their power extended, to cement by our de¬ 
struction his detestable empire. Madison, unlike 
Thrasybulus or Brutus, only aspired to uphold and 
perpetuate the dominion of his Corsican master. 
It will demand ages to wipe out the stain of such 
national turpitude from the American annals. But 
under Lord North’s Administration the insurgents 
beyond the Atlantic were generally seen through 
the most partial and favourable medium, while 
Philip II., in his attempt to extinguish all the rights 
of human nature among his subjects in the Nether- 


1 True.—P. 

2 About this time Fox wrote to the Marquis of Rockingham, “ I am 
sanguine enough to think that with perseverance and activity we may 
in time make a strong Whig party in the country, and if we cannot, 
I am sure there is nothing to do but to give the thing fairly up, and 
'to see who can make his court best at St. James'sf—Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, vol. ii. p. 435.—D. 
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lands, was hardly stigmatised with severer epithets 
than the Opposition applied to the King of Great 
Britain. 

The consideration of East India affairs, which 
formed one of the most important objects of the 
session, engrossed universal attention. As early as 
February a select committee having been appointed,, 
ostensibly for the exclusive purpose of reporting 
on the state and abuses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal, General Richard Smith was 
placed at their head as chairman. His local know¬ 
ledge of India seemed to qualify him in some mea¬ 
sure for the situation. He had acquired a large 
fortune while in that part of the world, which he 
was supposed to have squandered at play since his. 
return. Though destitute of the advantages of 
education and of very obscure origin, he did not by 
any means want parts, and he displayed some talent 
in addressing the House. Burke constituted the 
real head of the committee, and directed all its 
operations, either in person or through his disciple 
Sir Gilbert Elliot. But as the members allowed 
themselves to become subservient to the purposes 
of party, and particularly to be made the instrument 
of Burke’s personal enmities or resentments, they 
soon degenerated into an engine of private attack 
and of individual persecution. 

The Opposition, seemingly exhausted by the in¬ 
effectual and reiterated efforts made in the Lower 
House of Parliament during the month of March 
with the hope of overturning the Administration, 
allowed the First Minister to enjoy a degree of 
comparative repose throughout the greater part of 
April. But intelligence of Hyder Ally’s invasion 
of the Carnatic, 1 followed by the defeat of the British 

1 In 1780 Hyder Ali, in conjunction with the Mahrattas and the- 
Nizam, invaded the Carnatic to overthrow the Nabob and expel the 
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forces under Fletcher and Baillie, which reached 
London at this time, spread universal consternation. 
In order fully to appreciate the extent of the cala¬ 
mity and its operation on the public mind, we must 
recollect the state of the British Empire at the period 
under our review. The fabric seemed to be every¬ 
where collapsing by its own weight or yielding to 
external attack. In the western hemisphere, Ame¬ 
rica might be considered as already lost. Many of 
the Windward and Leeward Islands were reduced 
to the obedience of France ; and the remainder it 
was thought must speedily fall. The possession of 
Jamaica itself appeared insecure. At home, the 
public funds experienced a progressive depression, 2 
while Ireland, taking up arms, demanded political 
and commercial freedom sword in hand. Cadiz 
and Brest had been crowded with our captured 
merchantmen, to whom the English navy no longer 
afforded its accustomed protection. Under these 
circumstances the eyes and hopes of all men were 
turned towards the East, as the only quarter from 
which we might expect relief. But there a com¬ 
bination of European and Asiatic enemies, aided by 
internal rebellion, and fomented by discord among 
the members of the supreme government, threat¬ 
ened the subversion of our power on the Ganges 
no less than on the coast of Coromandel. Hastings, 
quitting Calcutta, had repaired to Benares in order 
to arrest the progress of Cheyt Sing’s revolt. At 
Madras, the government of Rumbold was become 

English. He had above 100,000 men and 100 guns, and therewith the 
advice of the French commander, Lally. Fletcher and Baillie’s small 
detachments were overwhelmed through the negligence of Munroe, 
the commander-in-chief, to render them assistance. Of four hundred 
heroes who survived to reluctantly surrender to Hyder, half were 
butchered, and the other half were compelled to endure horrors worse 
than death. The temporary triumph of Hyder was followed by the 
fall of Arcot.—D. 

2 The price of consols for the year averaged about ^63 .—Ed. 
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odious for rapacity and despicable from its incapa¬ 
city or pusillanimity. Nor must it be forgotten that 
we then neither possessed the Cape of Good Hope, 
nor Ceylon, nor Guzerat, nor the Island of Mauri¬ 
tius, nor Java, nor the Moluccas. Even the Car¬ 
natic belonged not to us, but to our confederate 
Mahomed Ally, the Nabob of Arcot. With the 
Mahratta Empire we were at war. The rich coun¬ 
tries of Mysore and of Bidnoor, occupying a central 
portion of the peninsula of Hindostan, extending 
through several degrees of latitude along the Mala¬ 
bar coast, and intersecting all communication by 
land between the two Presidencies of Madras and 
of Bombay ; these territories, so calculated to annoy 
us, were then subjected to a martial, enterprising, 
and active prince, animated by determined hostility 
to the English, assisted by French engineers, and 
himself habituated to the European system of 
tactics. His cavalry, bursting in through the de¬ 
files of the mountains of the Ghauts, overran the 
fertile plains of the Carnatic and of Tanjore, bear¬ 
ing down all resistance. Madras itself, invested by 
the enemy, was scarcely preserved from falling into 
Hyder’s possession ; and it must be confessed that 
the British dominions in Hindostan shook to their 
foundation. 

[30 th April 1781.] Such was the impression pro¬ 
duced by this unexpected event, which seemed im¬ 
peratively to call for measures of energy, that it gave 
rise to the appointment of a secret committee by 
ballot in the House of Commons, moved for by the 
First Minister himself. The Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, Mr. Dundas, being constituted their 
chairman, they were specially charged to inquire 
into the causes of the war existing in the Carnatic. 
Notwithstanding the severe animadversions levelled 
by the Opposition on the majority of the names 
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chosen, several of the members were men of equal 
ability and integrity, whose luminous, as well as 
laborious reports distinctly pointed out the origin 
and indicated the remedy for those abuses or acts 
of maladministration which had produced such 
complicated distress on the coast of Coromandel. 
Nor did even the committee of scrutineers ap¬ 
pointed to examine the result of the ballot escape 
some acrimonious remarks on its composition. Lord 
North formed one of its members, and I was like¬ 
wise among the number. Mr. Thomas Townshend 
observed, when speaking of it immediately after 
their report to the House, that “ the noble Lord 
in the blue ribband was uncommonly vociferous in 
naming his own friends, and was, likewise, himself 
nominated a scrutineer, a circumstance very extra¬ 
ordinary, if not without parallel, the committee of 
scrutiny being, he believed, the first in the annals 
of Parliament that ever was honoured with a blue 
ribband upon it.” Unquestionably, Ministers felt 
great anxiety relative to the individuals who might 
be elected members of the secret committee, and 
were not without strong apprehensions that the 
Opposition would succeed in forcing into it some of 
their own most able or zealous adherents. J enkin- 
son, who stood fourth on the list of persons chosen, 
was so impatient to learn the result of the scrutiny, 
that he wrote to me while we were engaged in the 
examination to request that I would transmit him 
the names as soon as they were ascertained and 
could be divulged. Dundas obtained as many 
votes as Jenkinson had, namely, 160; but Gregory 1 
was placed out of all competition at the head of the 
committee, he uniting the suffrages of the Minis¬ 
terial as well as of the Opposition sides of the 
House, and being elected by 249 votes. Gregory 

1 Robert Gregory.—E d. 
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deserved that mark of parliamentary preference, he 
being a very honourable, incorrupt, independent 
man; simple, or rather shy and repulsive, in his 
manners, unadorned by any accomplishments of 
mind, but laborious, attentive to business, and pos¬ 
sessing very extensive local information on East 
India concerns. He was one of the two repre¬ 
sentatives for the city of Rochester and a member 
of the Court of Directors. Fox, in November 
1783, named him a Commissioner for the Govern¬ 
ment of India in his famous bill, I believe. After 
the dissolution that took place in March 1784, 
Gregory never again obtained or accepted a seat in 
the House of Commons. 

Though strongly attached to Fox and to the 
party acting with him, Gregory disdained to be con¬ 
sidered as a devoted partisan. I. well remember 
that about the very time under discussion, in April 
1781, Burke having somewhat rashly pledged not 
only his own support to a measure under contem¬ 
plation, but that of Gregory (whom he denominated 
“ his worthy friend ”), the latter, rising, with some 
warmth, desired him to limit his pledges to him¬ 
self. “ I stand,” added he, “ connected with no set of 
men, but will lend my support where I conceive it 
to be due, always delivering my opinion with free¬ 
dom, being as independent in my seat and in my 
principles as any individual within these walls.” 
Burke, indignant at a reproof so unexpected and 
so mortifying, made a sharp though a short reply, 
exclaiming, that “if the honourable member thought 
proper to renounce any connection with him, it gave 
him no concern.” He expected and exacted im¬ 
plicit submission from all his political friends. Mr. 
Orde, 1 who, after filling many distinguished public 

1 Thomas Orde assumed the additional surname of Powlett, and was 
created Baron Bolton, 20th October 1797. 
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situations, has been elevated to the peerage, stood 
ninth upon the list. To him, as I have always 
understood, was attributed the fifth report from the 
Committee of Secrecy, one of the most able, well- 
digested, and important documents ever laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons. With the 
reserve of Gregory, of Mr. Richard Jackson, who 
was a friend of the Earl of Shelburne, and of Mr. 
Yorke, then member for the county of Cambridge, 
now Earl of Hardwicke, whom even the Opposition 
admitted to be an unexceptionable person, all the 
remaining individuals composing the committee 
were either men holding offices under Government, 
or personally connected with the Minister. Lord 
North, in the critical and perilous condition of the 
East India Company, unable to obtain from the 
proprietors or from the Court of Directors such 
advantageous pecuniary terms for the renewal of 
their charter as he thought the nation was autho¬ 
rised to demand, had recourse to his ordinary 
palliative, procrastination. He renewed the charter 
for a very limited period, only one year; and by 
that measure eventually originated the memorable 
bill of Fox towards the close of 1783, which pro¬ 
duced such national convulsions, terminated by the 
complete destruction of the “ Coalition Ministry.” 

[8 th May 1781.] The attempts to drive Lord North 
from office, which, as I have observed, had been in 
some measure relaxed or suspended throughout the 
month of April, were renewed with augmented per¬ 
tinacity in May. But it was no longer against his 
measures of finance that Opposition pointed their 
blows. Sir George Savile, recovered from his late 
indisposition, reappeared as the organ of the party, 
and endeavoured to induce the House to adopt 
anew the memorable resolution of the 6th of April 
1780, when it was declared that “ the influence of 
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the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” He no longer found, however, the 
same aptitude to receive those impressions of 
jealousy or apprehension which had operated on 
the members of the late House of Commons ; and 
after a very long debate, the motion made by Sir 
George to refer the petition to a committee was 
rejected by a majority of seventy-seven votes. The 
attendance nearly amounted to 350 ; Government 
dividing 212, while the minority numbered 135. 
Neither Lord North, Lord George Germain, Dun- 
das, nor Jenkinson spoke during that evening. On 
the other side, Burke remained silent; nor did either 
Pitt or Sheridan take any part in it. Yet a more 
important or interesting discussion I scarcely ever 
witnessed during the whole time that I remained 
in Parliament, nor one of which, if I were able, I 
should more anxiously wish to transmit some idea 
to future times. The dangerous doctrine of a right 
existing in the people to form associations, to appoint 
committees, and to nominate delegates for the protec¬ 
tion of civil liberty against the encroachments or 
abuse of the royal power—a right evidently inde¬ 
pendent of Parliament, as well as subversive of it— 
was fully discussed on that occasion. Lord Mait¬ 
land, who then rose, I believe, for the second time, 
maintained that the right not only existed in the 
legal sense, and was strictly conformable to the 
British constitution, but, under certain circumstances, 
might be highly expedient; adding, that to associa¬ 
tions of men combined for a beneficial purpose we 
were indebted for Magna Charta, for the revolution 
that expelled James II., and for the introduction of 
the reigning House of Brunswick. General Bur- 
goyne, after declaring that he had himself signed 
the petition presented on that day in the capacity of 
a delegate, and inveighing in language of uncom- 
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mon asperity against the corruption, or rather the 
prostitution, of Parliament at the feet of Ministers, 
reverted to his own individual sufferings in the line 
of his profession. These he detailed with great 
animation, asserting that “ he was driven unjustly 
from a service in which he had grown old by the 
machinations of power.” He then subjoined, “I am 
now from my time of life sufficiently disposed to 
inactivity. Yet should the exigencies of the people 
call me forth from my present obscurity, or if the 
necessities of the state should demand the assistance 
of my arm, I am ready either to act or to suffer in 
the public cause.” 

This declaration, which seemed more fitted to 
1642 than to 1781, and which Hampden or Pym, 
when opposing themselves to the levy of ship- 
money by prerogative, might have more appro¬ 
priately made, was if possible outdone by Fox. 
In a speech of unreasonable length, but of great 
ability, he justified the right inherent in himself and 
in every subject to act as delegates, no less than as 
members of that assembly. “ I avow myself,” said 
he, “ a delegate, and if I had not acted in a dele¬ 
gated capacity, I should not have applied to this 
House for redress. But out of deference to the 
opinion of some persons with whom I act, and not 
from any doubt of its legality, I have not petitioned 
as a delegate.” Then having panegyrised the con¬ 
stancy, incorruptibility, and perseverance of that 
patriotic band who stood forth in Parliament the 
champions of the British people, that impenetrable 
phalanx, who were neither to be terrified, misled, 
seduced, nor corrupted by Ministers, he^ added, “ I 
cannot better express myself on this point than by 
adopting and repeating the words of my honourable 
friend (Burgoyne), namely, that as he had devoted 
his life and talents to the people, so I, whenever 
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they call on me, shall be ready to execute their com¬ 
mands, as far as my acquiescence is authorised by 
the laws. I mean, whenever any direct and pal¬ 
pable inroad is made on those invaluable blessings 
secured to us by our happy constitution.” However 
guarded and qualified these expressions may appear, 
it is impossible not to consider them as revolution¬ 
ary, and more suited to a tribune of the Roman 
republic, or to an agitator of the times of Cromwell, 
than to a member for Westminster, the subject of 
George III. Such indeed they seemed to many 
members of the House of Commons on the evening 
when they were used. Such I believe they were 
considered by Burke, who took no part in the 
debate, as he probably would have done, had he 
thoroughly approved the principles and object of 
the petition. Neither did Pitt rise to support Fox 
and Burgoyne, a circumstance much remarked at the 
time. 

Ministers, though they did not themselves under¬ 
take their own defence, but trusted to the discern¬ 
ment, loyalty, and good sense of the House for 
rejecting the specious propositions of reform sub¬ 
mitted to them, yet by no means wanted advocates 
to point out the insidious and dangerous spirit of 
discontent and insubordination concealed under the 
declarations of Fox and Burgoyne. Sir Horace 
Mann 1 protested his detestation of all associations 
and committees as illegal in themselves, and calcu¬ 
lated only for purposes of intimidation. While he 
professed himself an enemy to court influence and 
a friend to economy, he reprobated the spirit of the 
petition, and exhorted the House to treat it with 
contempt. Courtenay, 2 employing, as he always 
did, the arms of ridicule, parodied the lines of Pope, 

1 Sir Horatio Mann, M.P. for Maidstone.—E d. 

2 John Courtenay, M.P. for Tamworth,—E d. 
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when speaking of his grotto, which he applied to 
the leaders of Opposition with admirable effect— 

“Their wise divan the best companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and members out of place, 

Who fondly mingle in their hope-filled bowl 
The feast of party and the flow of soul. 

Even he whose lightning pierced rebellion’s lines 
For reformation forms their great designs.” 

The last couplet, which so pointedly alluded to 
Burgoyne’s American campaign contrasted with his 
present occupations as a delegate, was not less felt 
by the audience than Courtenay’s description of the 
Roman provocatives to patriotism, “ Domi, inopia , 
foris, cbs alienum,” attracted all eyes towards Fox. 
In language of the utmost simplicity, unaccom¬ 
panied with any ornaments of style, but on that 
account more impressive, Sir William Dolben, one 
of the representatives for the University of Oxford, 
a ; man of sound and sober sense, expressed his 
disapprobation of, and his total dissent from, the 
petition before the House. Of the asserted increase 
of the influence of the Crown so as to endanger the 
future security of public freedom, he declared his 
disbelief. Above all, he reprobated the appoint¬ 
ment of associations and delegates for the purpose 
of overawing and controlling the Legislature. He 
finished by observing that so long as the constitu¬ 
tion existed, redress could only be obtained from 
Parliament, and protested that he would oppose 
every institution, however plausible it might appear 
in theory, which tended to set up or to constitute 
any power paramount to the laws and the British 
form of government. 

So animated a declaration, made from a quarter 
of such respectability, proved of incalculable advan¬ 
tage to Ministers, who thus beheld themselves de¬ 
fended by weapons far more solid than eloquence. 

VOL. 11. h 
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It was, indeed, with a view to counteract the effect 
produced on the House by Sir William Dolben’s 1 
speech that Fox instantly rose and exerted his 
gigantic talents in order to efface the impression. 
The Solicitor-General, Mansfield, replied to him, 
and alluding to the profession jointly made by Fox 
and Burgoyne of their readiness to obey the call of 
the people whenever made, “ This language,” ob¬ 
served he, “ either imports nothing or it is strong 
indeed. It cannot mean a mere perseverance in 
parliamentary opposition. If, therefore, it has any 
meaning, it must be that they are ready, without 
previously deciding on the motives or the justice of 
the call, to seek redress in some undefined manner not 
authorised by the constitution. Both those gentle¬ 
men are delegates, and both have signed the pre¬ 
sent petition as individuals. By such an anomalous 
mode of proceeding, while thpy affect to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of this House, they in reality 
treat Parliament as a subordinate power in the 
state, while they avow their readiness to obey 
the summons of the people without reservation.” 
Neither Fox nor Burgoyne made any reply nor 
offered any explanation relative to the import of their 
expressions, but Dunning, rising when the Solici¬ 
tor-General sat down, in a speech of considerable 
length, which displayed all the acute legal sophistry 
of a most able practitioner at the bar, endeavoured 
to cover his friends and to justify their declarations. 
He assumed as an incontrovertible principle that 
associations might not only be legal, but laudable, 
the culpability or merit of such unions of individuals 
depending not on the act itself, and being altogether 
regulated by the intention. He exemplified the 
position with uncommon ingenuity, and placed it in 

1 Sir William Dolben, Bart., of Thingdon, co. Northampton, M.P. 
for the University of Oxford.—E d. 
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numerous as well as striking points of view, without, 
nevertheless, erasing the sentiment of condemnation 
which generally pervaded the minds of moderate 
and impartial men on a full consideration of the 
subject. The division sufficiently proved how little 
Fox could hope to overturn the Administration by 
the same arguments which had produced the me¬ 
morable vote of the 6th of April 1780, and he 
therefore directed his attack on a more assailable 
quarter—I mean the capture and treatment of the 
island of St. Eustatia. 

[14^/z May 1781.] That defenceless possession of 
the Dutch Commonwealth in the West Indies having 
fallen into our hands as a natural consequence of 
the war between the two states, Sir George Rod¬ 
ney and General Vaughan, the two commanders by 
sea and land, proceeded instantly to make a general 
and indiscriminate seizure of the property as well 
as of the stores there accumulated. In the execu¬ 
tion of this act many individual cases of severe 
suffering necessarily happened, all which were pre¬ 
sented to the House by Burke under a splendour 
of description and a blaze of eloquence which I 
have scarcely ever known exceeded even by him. 
He compared the conduct of our naval and military 
officers in thus confiscating private property to the 
most savage outrages of the ferocious leaders of the 
most barbarous ages; and, after laying before his 
audience a picture of oppression on the one hand con¬ 
trasted with misery on the other, well calculated to 
awaken sympathy while it inspired indignation, he 
concluded by a motion tending to institute an im¬ 
mediate inquiry into the whole transaction. Lord 
George Germain, in whose department the respon¬ 
sibility lay, and from whose office had issued the 
orders or instructions under which Rodney and 
Vaughan had acted, while he justified their line of 
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conduct as not only dictated by wisdom and policy, 
but as sanctioned by all the laws of modern war and 
by the code of national jurisprudence universally 
adopted throughout Europe, yet strongly objected 
to a parliamentary inquiry in the first instance. 
Dundas, who always threw himself into the breach 
whenever the enemy attempted to storm, distin¬ 
guished himself on that night by one of the most 
able speeches which ever fell from his lips. But 
the First Lord of the Treasury sat silent, a circum¬ 
stance which gave rise to surmises that the measure 
had not his cordial approbation, or that unanimity 
did not thoroughly pervade the Cabinet. 

Nevertheless, the division disappointed all the 
hopes of Opposition, Burke’s motion being nega¬ 
tived by nearly two to one; only 86 supporting it, 
while Government had 160 votes. I have, not¬ 
withstanding, always considered the proceedings 
of Rodney and Vaughan at St. Eustatia, however 
necessitated they may have been by the peculiar 
circumstances accompanying the capture, as unfor¬ 
tunate in a national point of view. Neither the vote 
of approbation, in which I concurred on that night, 
nor my partiality for Lord George Germain and for 
Lord Rodney, both of whom were my intimate 
friends, prevent me from owning that the measure 
has, on the fullest consideration, neither my moral 
nor my political approval. It did not facilitate the 
subjection of America, as was hoped and predicted 
from the Treasury bench. It covered our arms 
with some degree of obloquy, as if we had abused 
the rights of conquest to purposes of rapine and 
private emolument. To the captors themselves the 
plunder of St. Eustatia produced no benefit, the 
vessels on which was shipped the produce of that 
emporium having been intercepted by a squadron 
of the enemy under the command of La Motte 
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Piquet on their passage to England, and carried 
into French ports. Nor did the evil terminate 
there, for I know that the actions and suits at law 
which were commenced in the Admiralty and other 
courts of this country, on the part of the individuals 
who sought reparation for the injuries and losses 
inflicted by Rodney’s orders, embittered the evening 
of his life, and pressed heavily on his finances. Such 
were the results of that expedition, from which very 
different consequences were confidently anticipated. 

\3\st May 1781.] Notwithstanding the general ad¬ 
miration which Pitt’s first speech had excited, and 
the great expectations formed of his parliamentary 
talents, yet he remained silent for more than three 
months before he rose a second time, exhibiting by 
this act of restraint and self-command the patience 
as well as the judgment with which he knew how to 
wait for a favourable occasion of presenting himself 
anew to public notice. Colonel Barre having at¬ 
tempted to induce the House to nominate Commis¬ 
sioners of Accounts from among their own members, 
instead of delegating so important a function to 
individuals chosen, as he asserted, by the First 
Minister, Lord North opposed it with his usual 
ability, and assigned many strong reasons for ad¬ 
hering to the persons already in employment. Pitt 
availed himself of this opportunity to confirm the 
impression that he had made, or rather to augment 
the reputation which he had previously acquired. 
With great animation, but with still greater dignity 
and energy, he endeavoured to demonstrate that 
the House, in permitting persons not taken from 
among themselves to perform the office of examining 
and reporting on the national expenditure, volun¬ 
tarily surrendered their characteristic, most valuable 
right, that of watching over the public purse. The 
power of taking from the people, the odious power 
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of taxing, they reserved as an instrument for en¬ 
abling the noble Lord in the blue ribband to prosecute 
his wild schemes of conquest or of corruption; but 
the beneficent power of relieving the distresses of 
the subject they abandoned to others. He treated 
with derision the idea of those Commissioners pos¬ 
sessing more experience than the members of an 
assembly where every representative of the people 
should be capable of superintending as well as of 
examining how the treasure of the state was ex¬ 
pended. 

After depicting with warmth the embarrassed 
and degraded condition of the country, he adverted 
to the qualities, the arithmetical talents, and per¬ 
sonal qualifications of the Commissioners. Sir Guy 
Carleton, he observed, however able a military 
officer, might be no accomptant; and of Mr. Pigot 
he remarked, that though of a profession to which he 
himself could not be supposed inimical (for Pitt was 
then a barrister), yet the law did not necessarily 
qualify gentlemen for a commission of that nature. 
Towards Lord North he expressed himself with 
great asperity, as a Minister who had repeatedly 
shifted his ground, who had violated his pledges 
given to Parliament, had purposely employed the 
Commissioners in objects of minor importance, in¬ 
stead of directing them to great national inquiries, 
and who only sought systematically to procrastinate, 
to deceive, or to mislead, as might best suit his 
purposes. He concluded by emphatically invoking 
and adjuring the House not to reject the motion of 
Colonel Barr6, unless they were determined to bury 
their own freedom and independence in the same 
common grave with the power, the splendour, and 
the glory of the Empire. Such was nearly the pur¬ 
port of Pitt’s second address to Parliament, made 
in support of a member who represented not the 
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Marquis of Rockingham, but the Earl of Shelburne 
in that assembly. It was pronounced before a thin 
attendance, scarcely above 140, and exceeded in 
duration his first speech by nearly double the time. 
Not a word was uttered from the Treasury bench 
in answer to it, nor was it supported either by Fox 
or Burke. A division taking place immediately after 
Pitt sat down, Government divided ninety-eight, 
while the minority only amounted to forty-two. So 
firm a hold of power did Lord North still retain to¬ 
wards the close of the sixth year since we had been 
engaged in hostilities with America ! 

[12 th June 1781.] Towards the middle of June, 
F ox, strenuously supported by Pitt, made an ineffectual 
effort for compelling the Administration to abandon 
the further prosecution of the American war, and 
to conclude peace with the colonies. Neither the 
House nor the nation, though both were weary of 
the contest, could however be induced to relinquish 
it while Lord Cornwallis seemed to be advancing 
with his army through the central provinces to¬ 
wards the Chesapeake. Fox’s motion was rejected 
by a majority of seventy-three. On that evening, 
nevertheless, it began to be palpable that the scaf¬ 
folding on which rested Lord North’s power, after 
more than six years of severe and almost unremit¬ 
ting attack, gave indications of an approaching fall. 
He in fact tacitly encouraged the assailants by with¬ 
drawing from the breach, if I may so express my¬ 
self, at the moment of the storm; for though the 
attempt to compel Ministers to conclude peace with 
the American colonies must, if it had been success¬ 
ful, probably overturn his own Administration, yet 
he never rose nor opposed it by a single word. 
Lord George Germain, under those discouraging 
circumstances, made as able and as eloquent a 
defence as the nature of the case admitted ; but he 
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had to struggle against insuperable and augmenting; 
difficulties. The country gentlemen, wearied out by 
so many unsuccessful campaigns, exhibited symp¬ 
toms of reluctance to continue their support. One 
or two made their recantation. Rigby and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, who both spoke in the course 
of the debate, though they resolutely opposed Fox’s 
motion, yet avowed not only that they were dis¬ 
gusted at so expensive and protracted a contest, but 
implied their disbelief of its termination on any 
terms short of conceding independence to America. 
One noble individual only, then an Irish peer, 1 was- 
found sufficiently enthusiastic to avow that he con¬ 
sidered the struggle as a holy war ; a declaration, 
which he made from the Treasury bench. He was,, 
indeed, himself, a member of the Board of Treasury. 
The avowal attracted, as might have been foreseen, 
the severest animadversions from the opposite 
benches. Townshend, with very considerable in¬ 
genuity, drew a comparison between the actual war 
and the Crusades undertaken in the ages of dark¬ 
ness, which expeditions bore, he said, the strongest 
similitude. Both originated in folly or madness or 
delusion, and both conduced to slaughter or to 
ruin. Fox, holding in his hand the gazette which 
contained Lord Cornwallis’s account of his victory 
recently gained over the Americans in the province 
of North Carolina, endeavoured to deduce, even 
from the British general’s letter, proofs of the im¬ 
possibility of his subjugating the colonies. Bur- 
goyne, in a speech prepared for the occasion, detailed 
his own disastrous campaign through its principal 
stages down to the surrender at Saratoga ; accused 
Lord George Germain of having deceived him> 
with hopes or promises of aid on the part of the 
loyalists which had never been realised; and con-- 
1 Lord Westcote.— Ed. 
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eluded by declaring that the loss of America might 
be regarded as inevitable. 

But the feature of the debate which rendered it 
peculiarly prominent and interesting in the annals of 
Parliament was the third appearance of Mr. Pitt on 
the floor of the House, and the part taken by him 
in the discussion. It would seem that he had not 
intended to rise, nor meditated to speak on the 
question under consideration, if the allusions made 
to his father had not in some measure compelled 
him to break silence. Rigby, in the course of his 
speech, having asserted that the late Earl of Chatham, 
though he denied the right of Great Britain to tax 
the colonies for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
yet maintained the right of the parent country to 
make financial or commercial regulations, and to 
establish port duties or customs on every article sent 
to America, Pitt attempted to justify and to explain 
that line of opinion attributed to his noble relation. 
While he admitted that such sentiments had been 
expressed ‘by the deceased Earl, he denied that his 
father had ever approved of the war commenced with 
America, which, on the contrary, he had condemned, 
reprobated, and opposed in every stage. After thus- 
throwing a shield over the memory of his illustrious 
parent, and rescuing him from the imputation of 
having countenanced or supported coercive mea¬ 
sures for the subjugation of the colonies beyond the 
Atlantic, he then diverged with equal vehemence 
and majesty of expression to the topic immediately 
before the assembly. Referring to the epithet of 
holy, which Lord Westcote had given to the con¬ 
test, he declared that he considered it as unnatural, 
accursed, and unjust, its traces marked with per¬ 
secution and devastation, depravity and turpitude 
constituting its essence, while its effects would be 
destructive in the extreme. The English language: 
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■seemed inadequate fully to express his feelings of 
indignation and abhorrence, while stigmatising the 
authors of so ruinous a system. As a specimen of 
parliamentary eloquence, it unquestionably excelled 
his two preceding speeches, leaving on his audience 
a deep impression, or rather conviction, that he must 
■eventually, and probably at no remote distance of 
time, occupy a high situation in the councils of the 
Crown, as well as in the universal estimation of his 
countrymen. 

Dundas, who rose as soon as Pitt sat down, seemed 
to be thoroughly penetrated with that truth, and by 
a sort of political second sight appeared to anticipate 
the period when this new candidate for office would 
-occupy the place on the Treasury bench then filled 
by his noble friend in the blue ribband. With con¬ 
summate ability, but with equal address, in the pro¬ 
gress of his reply the Lord Advocate endeavoured 
to prove that the late Earl of Chatham had uni¬ 
formly resisted every pretension of America to inde¬ 
pendence. “ If, therefore,’’ said he, “the honourable 
gentleman supports the present motion for compel¬ 
ling his Majesty’s Ministers to conclude peace with 
■the insurgent colonies, he differs diametrically from 
his noble relation, whose last breath was exhausted 
in execrating those servants of the Crown that would 
presume to despoil Parliament of its inalienable 
rights, and to rob the reigning family of their brightest 
patrimonial inheritance.” I own that it has always 
appeared tome such were ini 778 the sentiments of the 
great Earl of Chatham, nor was I ever convinced, 
either by the explanations of his son or by those of 
Fox, that he contemplated the independence of Ame¬ 
rica with other eyes than those of Lord North and 
Lord George Germain. He might, indeed, had he 
survived down to 1781, have modified, changed, or 
•retracted his opinions in compliance with events; 
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but that he did so previous to his dying speech in 
the House of Peers, notwithstanding the testimony 
of the late Mr. Pitt, I never could comprehend. 
Posterity may perhaps be better able to decide the 
point than we can do in the present age. 

The Lord Advocate admirably qualified whatever 
of unpalatable or distasteful to Pitt might be found 
in his assertions relative to the Earl of Chatham by 
the flattering predictions of his own future and cer¬ 
tain elevation with which they were accompanied. 

“ He (Dundas) was unwilling and reluctant to 
state to the honourable gentleman’s face those 
truths which, were he absent, truth itself would 
compel him to utter ; but he nevertheless felicitated 
his country and his fellow-citizens on the auspicious 
union and splendid exhibition of abilities witnessed 
by the House on that evening. With the first-rate 
talents were blended high integrity, a noble and 
honest independence of mind, and the most per¬ 
suasive eloquence.” Such were the encomiums 
lavished on Pitt by Dundas, who, though he pro¬ 
fessed, and no doubt felt at that time, the strongest 
political attachment to Lord North, yet obviously 
foresaw his decline, and as certainly beheld in pro¬ 
spect his destined successor, if not immediate, yet 
remote. In fact, the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
found himself, within the revolution of thirteen 
months from that day, seated as Treasurer of the 
Navy on the Treasury bench alongside of Pitt, 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer under the 
Earl of Shelburne’s Administration. So solid were 
Dundas’s speculations, so sound his judgment, and 
so speedily realised were his calculations of ambi¬ 
tion! Fox concluded this eventful evening, of 
which I have most imperfectly attempted to state 
some salient points, by replying to all the preceding 
speakers. Rigby, who had asserted roundly that 
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every Administration since 1763 concurred in main¬ 
taining as a principle the unconditional dominion of 
this country over the American colonies, was ad¬ 
monished by Fox “to observe a more temperate 
language when he advanced such positive charges, 
followed by such severe conclusions, against so 
many of the highest and most respectable characters 
in Great Britain.” He accompanied the reproof by a 
declaration that he “ was not ignorant how powerfully 
the Paymaster of the Forces was supported in that 
House and out of it "—words pregnant with mean¬ 
ing, which alluded in a manner too intelligible for 
admitting of mistake to the secret support that 
Rigby was supposed to derive from the royal con¬ 
fidence and favour. On the Lord Advocate Fox 
was severe, yet liberal, and without the slightest 
mixture of gall, from which no individual in Parlia¬ 
ment was more perfectly exempt, not even Lord 
North or Sheridan. Fox ridiculed Dundas’s pro¬ 
testations of independence of the First Minister, 
his friend; recognised the learned Lord’s abilities, 
nor disputed his integrity, but denied the accuracy 
of various statements that he had made in the 
course of his speech. 

When Fox had occasion to notice Dundas’s 
eulogiums on the Earl of Chatham, he seemed to 
pause and to weigh his expressions, for he felt 
that the ground was delicate and full of danger. 
“ The learned Lord,” said he, “ has eloquently pane¬ 
gyrised the exalted virtues and talents of a deceased 
consummate statesman. My youth and other causes 
prevented me from being much known personally 
to that great man. No individual in the House 
can, however, reverence his memory more than 
myself. Nevertheless, I would lay in my claim for 
others who, though they might not coincide in 
opinion on every point of policy with that illustrious 
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nobleman, have yet rendered distinguished services 
to their country.” In these words, dictated by filial 
piety and affection for his father’s memory, he in¬ 
directly alluded to the political and party disputes 
which had existed between Lord Holland and the 
Earl of Chatham when both were commoners and 
members of that assembly—disputes which were 
destined to be revived with augmented asperity 
between their sons. Reverting, lastly, to Lord 
Westcote’s assertion that he considered the contest 
with America as a holy war, Fox remarked, “ To 
others the application of such an epithet to the 
actual contest may appear new, but to me it has no 
novelty. I was in Paris precisely at the time when 
the present war began, in 1776, and Dr. Franklin 
honoured me with his intimacy. I recollect that, 
conversing with him on the subject of the impend¬ 
ing hostilities, he, while he predicted their ruinous 
consequences, compared their principle and their 
effects to those produced by the ancient Crusades. 
He foretold that we should expend our best blood 
and treasure in attempting an unattainable object, 
and that, like the holy war of the dark ages, while 
we carried desolation and slaughter over America, 
we should finally depopulate, enfeeble, and impov¬ 
erish Great Britain.” 

Fox’s conclusion might almostbe considered as pro¬ 
phetic. “ The only objection,” observed he, “ made 
to my motion is that it must lead to American in¬ 
dependence. But I venture to assert that within 
six months of the present day, Ministers themselves 
will come forward to Parliament with some proposi¬ 
tion of a similar nature. I know that such is their 
intention. I announce it to the House.” Notwith¬ 
standing so eloquent and so powerful an appeal to 
the passions as well as to the understanding of his 
audience, the moment was not yet arrived when 
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the majority of the national representatives could 
consent to renounce all further hope of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience. Even the attend¬ 
ance on that night fell far beneath the vast and 
awful importance of the subject. Only ninety-nine 
persons divided with Fox: 172 supported Ad¬ 
ministration ; 287 members were therefore absent. 
It seemed, however, to be more a question regard¬ 
ing the King and Lord George Germain than Lord 
North. There were not wanting individuals who 
believed that the First Minister would have felt 
little regret if Opposition had out-numbered him. 
His conduct might be thought to indicate great 
indifference to the result, and he probably parti¬ 
cipated Fox’s apprehensions for the final issue of 
Lord Cornwallis’s Virginian campaign. 

[15 th June 1781.] I have descended to more 
minute details respecting this debate than I should 
have done if it had not been the last which took place 
on American topics previous to the catastrophe and 
surrender of Yorktown. But the most interesting 
discussion of the whole session, and in many points 
of view one of the most interesting which I ever 
witnessed in the House of Commons, took place 
three days later, on the motion for amending, or in 
fact virtually repealing, “ the Marriage Act.” It 
stood altogether unconnected with Ministers or 
with party politics, though originated by Fox at a 
very advanced period of the year. The question 
seemed in itself to be no less philosophical and 
moral than a measure of state or an object of legis¬ 
lative policy. Never did Fox appear to me in a 
more elevated light than on that occasion, while 
pleading the cause of his fellow-subjects at large 
against the shackles and impediments opposed, as 
he asserted, by aristocracy, family pride, and wealth 
to the matrimonial union of two persons of dissimi- 
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lar rank and condition. His father, Lord Holland, 
for whom he nourished the warmest filial affection,, 
had manifested similar sentiments. Fox assumed 
as a principle, while reasoning on the subject, that 
“passion, not reason, is best capable of promoting 
our felicity in wedlock.” However untenable, and 
even revolting, such an assumption may appear, he 
maintained it by arguments well calculated to per¬ 
suade if not to convince his hearers. I will can¬ 
didly own that they made the deepest impression 
on my mind, and produced the fullest conviction 
when I heard them from his lips in 1781 ; but the 
lapse of six-and-thirty years has reconciled me to the 
Marriage Act. General Burgoyne, who supported 
the bill, and whose eloquence was usually tame, 
as well as destitute of entertainment, seemed to 
rise above himself and to be inspired by the sub¬ 
ject. Both he and Fox expressed themselves with 
the utmost acrimony against Sir Dudley Ryder, 
who had warmly supported “the Marriage Act” 
when it was first introduced into the House of 
Commons. They accused him of avowing a sys¬ 
tematic intention to divide the higher classes of 
society from the vulgar, and to prevent their inter¬ 
mixture by marriage, thus effectually separating 
persons of high rank and fortune from the mass of 
the population. Burgoyne, when alluding to Fox’s 
splendid talents, observed that “ if the spirit of the 
Marriage Act had operated previous to his birth, 
he would never have come into existence.” Cour¬ 
tenay, in a speech abounding with humour and 
irony, though of the broadest description, and 
which in many passages trampled on decorum, 
sustained Fox’s arguments. So did Lord Nugent 
in a somewhat similar strain of eloquence. On 
the other hand, Burke, with no less ability than 
Fox, and with equal powers of genius, appealed 
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to many of the strongest passions of the human 
mind while he opposed the measure brought for¬ 
ward by his friend. They completely diverged on 
this question in opposite directions, each display¬ 
ing uncommon capacity, enthusiasm, and profound 
reasoning in their respective speeches. Sheridan 
likewise spoke against Fox’s motion with great in¬ 
genuity, though not at considerable length ; and it 
was one of the few occasions on which I have seen 
them take different sides, during the whole time 
that I remained a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Lord North, as might be expected, inclined 
to oppose every innovation on the Marriage Act; 
and there could have been little doubt, as far as 
the temper of the House manifested itself, that 
Fox’s bill would have been rejected by a great 
majority, if the sense of the members present had 
been taken upon it. But no division was demanded, 
and Fox, abandoning it for the present, pledged 
himself, if ever he should come into power, to renew 
the motion from the Treasury bench. 1 This pledge 
he never, indeed, redeemed; but if we reflect for 
how short a time he continued in office when 
Secretary of State in 1782, as well as in 1783,- 
together with the multiplicity of matter which then 
pressed upon him, we cannot wonder, though it is 
possible we may regret, his not having resumed the 
subject. 

[i6//z—30/// June 1781.] The session now drew 


1 Lord John Russell says, in his u Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Fox,” that “ June 15, Charles Fox carried the commitment of his bill 
for repealing the Marriage Act by ninety to twenty-seven.” Five 
days later, Fox’s library was sold under seizure. Among his books 
was Gibbon’s first volume of the “Decline and Fall,” a gift from the 
author. Fox had recorded on the flyleaf a saying of Gibbon’s, that 
certain members of the Administration deserved to lose their heads, 
and that, nevertheless, he accepted office under that very Adminis¬ 
tration. This record raised the price of this odd volume to three 
guineas.—D. 
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towards a close, and Lord North prepared to with¬ 
draw his shattered parliamentary forces from the 
scene of action. Not, however, before George 
Byng (the “ Muster Master-General ” of Opposi¬ 
tion, as he was denominated) had invoked the 
followers of that party to attend betimes during the 
ensuing winter, “ in order to terminate the wicked 
and fruitless contest with America ”—with so much 
certainty did they calculate on complete success 
whenever the campaign beyond the Atlantic should 
be concluded. Intelligence arriving about this 
time of the naval action fought in Praya Bay be¬ 
tween Suffrein and Commodore Johnstone, 1 Fox 
made some severe, but, as they have always ap¬ 
peared to me, just observations on the conduct of 
the British commander. That he was surprised on 
the occasion cannot admit of dispute, and though he 
extricated himself without sustaining any loss of 
ships, yet he acquired no more honour than Keppel 
had gained in his memorable battle with D’Orvil- 
liers. I knew Johnstone, and respected him as a 
man of talents and energy of mind, but I coincided 
fully with Fox in opinion that the Commodore was 
much more formidable in Parliament than on the' 
ocean, and more dreaded by the First Minister of 
England than by Maurepas or Vergenes. Lord. 
North might have said of Johnstone, though in a 
different sense, what Sir Robert Walpole, his Mini¬ 
sterial predecessor, observed, in 1740, of the general 
officers of that period, when the list was submitted 

1 See ante p. 68. Johnstone had fought many duels in his day, com¬ 
mencing, as a midshipman, by fighting his captain, and ending with 
Lord George Germain. In the action at Port Praya he showed less 
of the fire-eating propensity. With sixteen ships of war and ten armed 
East Indiamen De Suffren attacked him by surprise with five sail of 
the line. The latter was beaten off, but he carried away with him 
one of his disabled ships in the face of his enemy. “With or without 
a /” writes Walpole to Macer, “Johnstone is a detestable name. I 
would as soon be a Macgregor.”—D. 

VOL. II. 1 
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to his inspection, “ I know not what effect they may- 
produce upon the enemy, but, before God, they 
make me tremble.” Johnstone’s oratory while op¬ 
posing Government, not his naval skill or science, 
placed him in command of a squadron after he had 
come over to the side of Administration. He ac¬ 
quired some wealth, but gained little renown by the 
expedition, which proved more beneficial to himself 
than advantageous to his country. Lord North 
defended him, nevertheless, with animation against 
Fox’s comments. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, as chairman of 
the secret committee, having laid on the table of the 
House the two first reports made on the state of 
the Carnatic, strenuously recommended them to the 
diligent perusal of members during the approaching 
recess, “ as they would constitute,” he said, “ the 
groundwork of future parliamentary proceedings.” 
A few days later a short but sharp and most personal 
altercation took place, for I cannot call it by any other 
name, between Fox and some leading supporters of 
Administration. It was provoked by Fox, who, in 
the course of a speech pronounced in behalf of the 
Americans confined in the Mill Prison at Plymouth, 
avowed that “ in his opinion their cause was the 
cause of freedom, of Whiggism, and of the constitu¬ 
tion, to which he ardently wished success,” adding, 
that “ Administration, in prosecuting the contest 
with the colonies, only desired to satiate their re¬ 
venge.” Irritated at such imputations, Dundas 
answered, “ that it afforded him no surprise to find 
the honourable member rejoicing at our enemy’s suc¬ 
cess, a success to which he had contributed not a 
little by his language and line of action within those 
walls.” But Mansfield, the Solicitor-General, with 
a manly indignation, rising, demanded of Fox 
“ whether he meant to limit himself to mere wishes 
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and vows in favour of the Americans, or did he 
intend to draw his sword, to clothe himself in the 
rebel uniform, to enlist under Washington’s com¬ 
mand, to fight the battles of America, and to point 
his weapon against his countrymen’s breasts ? ” 
Fox answered that he disdained to make any reply 
to calumnies founded in gross misrepresentation, 
and the conversation terminated. I have already 
remarked elsewhere that he almost always wore 
blue and buff. 

[20 th —30 th July 1781.] Manycircumstances con¬ 
tributed to sustain and to prolong the duration of 
Lord North’s Administration, notwithstanding the 
misfortunes and disgraces which continued annually 
to mark its progress. The mutiny in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania line, which for a moment seemed to menace 
the American Congress with internal revolt during 
the spring of 1781 ; Lord Cornwallis’s victory over 
Greene at Guilford, followed by Lord Rawdon’s 1 
advantage gained over the same general at Cam¬ 
den, two places situate in North and South Carolina; 
lastly, the expectations formed from the advance of 
the British forces into the province of Virginia—all 
these events held the minds of men in suspense till 
the prorogation of Parliament, on the 18th of J uly, 
allowed the Minister a temporary respite from the 
scene of his political exertion. The province of West 
Florida had, nevertheless, been conquered by Spain, 
while France reduced to its subjection the island 
of Tobago. Our only acquisition consisted in the 
seizure rather than the capture of the Dutch island 
of St. Eustatia, in the West Indies, an event which 
served to cover Rodney and Vaughan, the naval 

1 Francis Rawdon Hastings was created Baron Rawdon in 1783. 
He succeeded his father as Earl of Moira in 1793, claimed and was 
allowed the barony of Hastings in 1809, and was created Viscount 
Loudoun, Earl of Rawdon, and Marquis of Hastings in 1817. He 
died 28th November 1826.— Ed. 
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and military commanders-in-chief, with obloquy on 
account of their severe treatment of the inhabitants. 
Even on the element of the sea every encounter 
which we had with the enemy, from its indecisive 
nature, rather tended to augment their courage as 
well as to stimulate their enterprise. 

[.August 1781.] The severest naval action which 
took place during the whole course of the American 
warwas the battle fought at this time between Parker* 
and Zoutman, who commanded the English and 
Dutch squadrons in the North Sea off the Dogger 
Bank. But it bore no resemblance in its results to 
the glorious victory obtained in our time by Duncan 
at Camperdown, and might more aptly be compared 
with the sanguinary, though indecisive, conflicts for 
superiority which distinguished Charles II.’s reign, 
when the navies of Holland were led by Tromp 
and Ruyter, while those of England were conducted 
by James, Duke of York, by Prince Rupert, and by 
Montague, first Earl of Sandwich. On this occa¬ 
sion the King, departing from his ordinary habits, 
embarked on the Thames, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, who had recently accomplished 
his nineteenth year, and descended the river to the 
Nore, where he visited Admiral Parker on board 
his ship, the “Fortitude.” The Duke of York, 
then commonly denominated Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
had been sent over by his father to Hanover, near 
eight months earlier, with a view not only to his 
accomplishment by visiting Germany, but to remove 
him from scenes here at home ill calculated to 
ameliorate his political or his moral character. One 

1 Hyde Parker, the elder. He became a baronet in 1782 by the 
death of his brother, the Rev. Sir Peter Parker. He was overmatched 
at the Dogger Bank, and yet we had ships of war lying idle in all the 
great ports nearest to the scene of action. There were 400 killed on 
each side. Parker perished at sea in 1782, on his way to the East 
Indies.—D. 
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of the defects attributed to his Majesty’s natural 
formation of mind, strengthened by his secluded 
education during his grandfather’s reign under the 
Princess-Dowager’s and Lord Bute’s tuition, was 
his supposed reluctance to become personally ac¬ 
quainted with his people. His enemies described 
him as a prince averse to all communication with 
his subjects except at a levee. Thus the “ Heroic 
Epistle ” exclaims— 

“ Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, 

Cast in the genuine Asiatic mould, 

Who of three realms shall condescend to know 
No more than he can spy from Windsor's brow.” 

Yet when the King, emancipating himself for the 
first time since his accession to the throne from 
these restraints, repaired to Portsmouth in June 1773, 
for the purpose of inspecting his fleet, with what 
severe raillery did not the same poem endeavour to 
expose him to derision ? The lines are most con¬ 
temptuous— 

“ There shall he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors and that seas are green ; 

Shall count the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 

With Bradshaw prattle and with Sandwich dine; 

And then row back, amidst the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore.” 

But it would be loss of time to deny that during 
the first twenty-three years of his reign, from the 
period when Lord Bute came into power down to 
1783, George III. was a most unpopular prince. 
His subjects, however, have made him ample 
amends for so long withholding from him the testi¬ 
monies of their affection by the general attachment 
and veneration which they have since manifested 
towards him down to the moment when he ceased 
to sway the sceptre. 
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\_September 1781.] Admiral Darby, who continued 
to command the Channel Fleet, had successfully re¬ 
lieved Gibraltar during the course of the spring, 
when reduced to great extremity. But in the 
autumn our numerical inferiority compelled that 
commander to take refuge in Torbay, while the 
combined French and Spanish fleets, for the third 
time since the beginning of the war, occupied the 
entrance of the British Channel, and even meditated 
to attack us as we lay at anchor on our own coast. 
So low was the naval power of England reduced 
towards the conclusion of Lord North’s Administra¬ 
tion, amidst the exhaustion and calamities occasioned 
by the American war; but towards America itself 
all eyes were anxiously turned, where it became 
evident affairs rapidly tended to some great and 
decisive crisis. Lord Cornwallis, having advanced 
into the province of Virginia in June, finally estab¬ 
lished himself at Yorktown in August. No position 
could have been more judiciously chosen, and it 
might unquestionably have been maintained under 
every disadvantage against the united force of Ame¬ 
rica and of France, if a chain of fortuitous accidents, 
rather than a series of able or well-combined mea¬ 
sures, had not led to the unavoidable catastrophe 
which terminated the war. De Grasse, who com¬ 
manded the French fleet, was not less favoured by 
fortune in finding the mouth of the Chesapeake 
unoccupied, on his arrival there from the West 
Indies, than he derived aid from the delays that 
prevented the English squadron under Graves anti¬ 
cipating his seizure of that important station. Graves 
and Clinton both successively failed only by the 
short interruption of a few days, the first in occupy¬ 
ing the Chesapeake with a naval force, the last in 
arriving with an army, before Lord Cornwallis’s sur¬ 
render, and thereby rescuing him from the neces- 
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sity of capitulating to Washington. In so desperate 
a situation, precluded from all possibility of relief, 
■Lord Cornwallis laid down his arms, and the Ame¬ 
rican rebellion, after a contest of more than six 
years, finally became a revolution. 

[October 1781.] It is at this period that we must 
place the highest point of elevation to which Louis 
XVI. attained during his reign, an elevation only to be 
paralleled in the French annals by recurring to the 
brilliant eras of Louis XIV. His own grandfather, 
Louis XV., never stood on such an eminence in the 
eyes of Europe, not even in the year 1748, previous 
to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, though his troops, 
conducted by Marshal Saxe, after defeating the 
Allies in various general actions, had then overrun 
the Austrian Low Countries and nearly reduced 
Brabant. In October 1781, the King of France be¬ 
held America finally dissevered from Great Britain, 
by the union of his armies with those of the insur¬ 
gents, while he received about the same period 
Lord Cornwallis’s sword, surrendered to La Fayette. 
His forces were occupied in pursuing their career 
of victory throughout the West Indies, and in the 
East, Suffrein, 1 in his repeated naval engagements 
with Sir Edward Hughes, not only maintained the 
honour of his sovereign’s flag, but had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded more than once in obtaining a decided 
superiority over our squadron on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel. 2 The Spanish branch of the House of 
Bourbon, acting in subservience to the views of the 
court of Versailles, after subjecting Minorca and 
West Florida, held Gibraltar besieged by sea and 
land, the reduction of which fortress, calculated to 

1 Pierre Andrd de Suffren Saint Tropez, French admiral, born 
,1726, died 1788 .—Ed. 

2 These actions made us acquainted with the great advantages of 
the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon.—E d. 
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render for ever illustrious the reign of Charles 
III., was anticipated with sanguine impatience by 
the two crowns. Our commerce had not suffered 
less by French depredations than our colonies had 
been diminished by the arms of France. Holland,, 
ranging her force under the same standard, made 
common cause with Louis against her ancient ally. 
It only remained for them to defeat the Channel 
Fleet of England in order to dictate the terms of 
peace; and so nearly did Guichen and Cordova, 
who commanded the combined navies of France 
and Spain, appear to be to achieving that last object, 
as to impress us with the utmost apprehension.. 
Contemplating a scene of such royal and national 
prosperity, who could have imagined that this de¬ 
scendant of so many kings, that had reigned for 
eight hundred years over the French in male suc¬ 
cession, would perish on a scaffold in his own 
capital scarcely more than eleven years afterwards,, 
the victim of his inert pusillanimity or tame inaction 
in not firmly resisting the first ebullitions of popular 
violence! 

As if to secure and perpetuate the Bourbon¬ 
line, the Queen of France, who had been married 
more than ten years without giving an heir to the 
Crown, at length brought into the world a son. 
Catherine of Medicis, like Marie Antoinette of 
Austria, had remained childless for nearly the same 
period of time before she produced a successor. 
The young Dauphin’s baptism was performed in 
this very month with extreme magnificence at Ver¬ 
sailles. Happily for himself, he expired early in 
June 1789, only a few weeks before the fatal revo¬ 
lution which took place in July swept away the- 
monarchy finally, to place Bonaparte on the throne 
of Henry IV. The Dauphin was in his ninth 
year when he finished his short career. I have 
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been assured by individuals who had access to 
know the fact, that at the age of seven years, when 
the charge of his person, according to the estab¬ 
lished usage of the old French court, was sur¬ 
rendered up by the governess, and he was then 
put under the care of men, the Dauphin being 
stripped in the presence of professional persons 
and having undergone an examination, was pro¬ 
nounced to be without defect in his bodily forma¬ 
tion. But being made soon afterwards to sit with 
his feet in a wooden machine calculated to turn 
them out, it speedily affected the spinal marrow. 
Whether this assertion be accurate or not, it is 
certain that the vertebrae of the backbone becom¬ 
ing crooked, he fell into a state of languor accom¬ 
panied by debility. I have seen him more than 
once, while in this condition during 1 the summer 
preceding his decease, taking the air in a carriage 
in the gardens of St. Cloud. His emaciated ap¬ 
pearance awakened concern, but he was said not 
to want intelligence, and the Queen, his mother, 
whose maternal feelings were acute, manifested 
the warmest affection for him while living, as well 
as deep sorrow for his loss. The Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, his younger brother, born under a still 
more inauspicious planet, succeeded to his title, and 
became after his father’s execution the unfortunate 
Louis XVII. 

[November 1781.] During the whole month of No¬ 
vember, the concurring accounts which were trans¬ 
mitted to Government, enumerating Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s embarrassments and the positions taken by 
the enemy, augmented the anxiety of the Cabinet. 
Lord George Germain in particular, conscious that 
on the prosperous or adverse termination of that 
expedition must depend the fate of the American 
contest, his own stay in office, as well as probably 
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the duration of the Ministry, felt, and even ex¬ 
pressed to his friends, the strongest uneasiness on 
the subject. The meeting of Parliament mean¬ 
while stood fixed for the 27th of November. On 
Sunday the 25th about noon, official intelligence 
of the surrender of the British forces at Yorktown 
arrived from Falmouth at Lord George Germain’s 
house in Pall-Mall. Lord Walsingham, who, pre¬ 
vious to his father Sir William de Grey’s elevation 
to the peerage, 1 had been Under-Secretary of State 
in that department, and who was selected to second 
the address in the House of Peers on the subse¬ 
quent Tuesday, happened to be there when the 
messenger brought the news. Without communi¬ 
cating it to any other person, Lord George, for the 
purpose of dispatch, immediately got with him into 
a hackney-coach and drove to Lord Stormont’s 
residence in Portland Place. Having imparted to 
him the disastrous information, and taken him into 
the carriage, they instantly proceeded to the Chan¬ 
cellor’s house in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 2 
whom they found at home, when, after a short con¬ 
sultation, they determined to lay it themselves in 
person before Lord North. He had not received 
any intimation of the event when they arrived at his 
door in Downing Street between one and two 
o’clock. The First Minister’s firmness, and even 
his presence of mind, which had withstood the riots 
of June 1780, gave way for a short time under this 
awful disaster. I asked Lord George afterwards 
how he took the communication when made to him. 
“As he would have taken a ball in his breast,” 

1 Sir William de Grey was raised to the peerage, on his retirement 
from the Chief-Justiceship of the Common Pleas, 1780. He died in 
May 1781.—D. 

2 This must be a mistake. Lord Thurlow lived in Great Ormond 
.Street, and in 1784 the Great Seal was stolen from his house there 
<(No. 45 ).—Ed. 
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replied Lord George. For he opened his arms, 
exclaiming wildly, as he paced up and down the 
apartment during a few minutes, “ O God! it is 
all over ! ” Words which he repeated many times 
under emotions of the deepest consternation and 
distress. 

When the first agitation of their minds had sub¬ 
sided, the four Ministers discussed the question 
whether or not it might be expedient to prorogue 
Parliament for a few days ; but as scarcely an in¬ 
terval of forty-eight hours remained before the 
appointed time of assembling, and as many mem¬ 
bers of both Houses were already either arrived in 
London or on the road, that proposition was aban¬ 
doned. It became, however, indispensable to alter 
and almost to model anew the King’s speech, which 
had been already drawn up and completely prepared 
for delivery from the throne. This alteration was 
therefore made without delay, and at the same time 
Lord George Germain, as Secretary for the Ameri¬ 
can department, sent off a dispatch to his Majesty, 
who was then at Kew, acquainting him with the 
melancholy termination of Lord Cornwallis’s ex¬ 
pedition. Some hours having elapsed before these 
different but necessary acts of business could take 
place, the Ministers separated, and Lord George 
Germain repaired to his office in Whitehall. There 
he found a confirmation of the intelligence, which 
arrived about two hours after the first communica¬ 
tion, having been transmitted from Dover, to which 
place it was forwarded from Calais with the French 
account of the same event. 

I dined on that day at Lord George’s, and though 
the information which had reached London in the 
course of the morning from two different quarters 
was of a nature not to admit of long concealment, 
yet it had not been communicated either to me or 
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to any individual of the company (as it might have 
been through the channel of common report), when 
I got to Pall-Mall between five and six o’clock. 
Lord Walsingham, who likewise dined there, was 
the only guest that had become acquainted with the 
fact. The party, nine in number, sat down to table. 
Lord George appeared serious, though he mani¬ 
fested no discomposure. Before the dinner was 
finished, one of his servants delivered him a letter, 
brought back by the messenger who had been dis¬ 
patched to the King. Lord George opened and per¬ 
used it, then looking at Lord Walsingham, to whom 
he exclusively directed his observation, “ The King 
writes,” said he, “just as he always does, except 
that I observe he has omitted to mark the hour and 
the minute of his writing with his usual precision.” 
This remark, though calculated to awaken some in¬ 
terest, excited no comment ; and while the ladies, 
Lord George’s three daughters, remained in the 
room we repressed our curiosity. But they had no 
sooner withdrawn, than Lord George having ac¬ 
quainted us that from Paris information had just 
arrived of the old Count de Maurepas, First Minis¬ 
ter, lying at the point of death ; “ It would grieve 
me,” said I, “ to finish my career, however far ad¬ 
vanced in years, were I First Minister of France, 
before I had witnessed the termination of this great 
contest between England and America.” “ He 
has survived to witness that event,” replied Lord 
George, with some agitation. Utterly unsuspicious 
as I was of the fact which had happened beyond 
the Atlantic, I conceived him to allude to the inde¬ 
cisive naval action fought at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake early in the preceding month of Sep¬ 
tember between Admiral Graves and Count de 
Grasse; an engagement which in its results might 
prove most injurious to Lord Cornwallis. Under 
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this impression, “ My meaning,” said I, “ is that if 
I were the Count de Maurepas, I should wish to 
live long enough to behold the final issue of the war 
in Virginia." “ He has survived to witness it com¬ 
pletely,” answered Lord George ; “ the army has 
surrendered, and you may peruse the particulars of 
the capitulation in that paper,” taking at the same 
time one from his pocket, which he delivered into 
my hand not without visible emotion. By his per¬ 
mission I read it aloud, while the company listened 
in profound silence. We then discussed its con¬ 
tents as affecting the Ministry, the country, and 
the war. It must be confessed that they were 
calculated to diffuse a gloom over the most con¬ 
vivial society, and that they opened a wide field 
for political speculation. 

After perusing the account of Lord Cornwallis’s 
-surrender at Yorktown, it was impossible not to 
feel a lively curiosity to know how the King had 
received the intelligence, as well as how he had 
expressed himself in his note to Lord George Ger¬ 
main on the first communication of so painful an 
event. He gratified our wish by reading it to us, 
observing, at the same time, that it did the highest 
honour to his Majesty’s fortitude, firmness, and con¬ 
sistency of character. The words made an impres¬ 
sion on my memory which the lapse of more than 
thirty years has not erased, and I shall here com¬ 
memorate its tenor as serving to show how that 
prince felt and wrote under one of the most afflicting 
as well as humiliating occurrences of his reign. The 
billet ran nearly to this effect: “I have received 
with sentiments of the deepest concern the com¬ 
munication which Lord George Germain has made 
me of the unfortunate result of the operations in 
Virginia. I particularly lament it on account of the 
•consequences connected with it and the difficulties 
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which it may produce in carrying on the public 
business or in repairing such a misfortune. But I 
trust that neither Lord George Germain nor any 
member of the Cabinet will suppose that it makes 
the smallest alteration in those principles of my 
conduct which have directed me in past time and 
which will always continue to animate me under every 
event in the prosecution of the present contest.” 
Not a sentiment of despondency or of despair was 
to be found in the letter, the very handwriting of 
which indicated composure of mind. Whatever 
opinion we may entertain relative to the practi¬ 
cability of reducing America to obedience by force 
of arms at the end of 1781, we must admit that no 
sovereign could manifest more calmness, dignity, or 
self-command than George III. displayed in this 
reply. 

[27/72 and 28th November 1 781.] Severely as the 
general effect of the blow received in Virginia was 
felt throughout the capital and the nation, yet no 
immediate symptoms of Ministerial dissolution, or 
even of parliamentary defection, became visible in 
either House. All the animated invectives of Fox, 
aided by the contumelious irony of Burke, and sus¬ 
tained by the dignified reproaches of Pitt, then 
enlisted on the same side, made little apparent 
impression on their hearers, who, though they 
seemed stupified by the disastrous intelligence, yet 
manifested the firmest adherence to Administration. 
Never, probably, at any period of our history was 
more indignant language used by the Opposition, 
not even in 1741, previous to Sir Robert Walpole’s 
resignation. In the ardour of his feelings at the 
recent calamity which had taken place beyond the 
Atlantic, Fox not only accused Ministers of being 
virtually in the pay of France, but menaced them 
with the vengeance of an undone people, who would 
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speedily compel them to expiate their crimes on the 
public scaffold. Dundas, who sat on the Treasury 
bench, not far from Lord North and Lord George 
Germain, having ventured to smile somewhat con¬ 
temptuously at the word scaffold , Fox apostrophised 
him in angry terms, demanding if the learned Lord 
did not think that the time was yet ripe for punish¬ 
ment ? Burke repeated the same denunciations.. 
Speaking of the condition of the country, he de¬ 
clared it to be extinct. “ The British nation,” said 
he, “ as an animal, is dead, but the vermin that feed 
on the carcase are still alive. A day of reckoning 
will however arrive. Whenever it comes, I shall 
be ready to impeach and signally to punish the 
authors of these calamities.” 

Though Fox, in conformity with the wishes of his 
friends, moved on that evening an amendment to 
the proposed address to the throne, yet he said that 
his own opinion decidedly went to send up no' 
address whatever to the sovereign until the mem¬ 
bers of the Lower House could consult their con¬ 
stituents and receive their instructions. The idea 
was strongly enforced by Mr. Thomas Pitt, who not 
only recommended an immediate appeal to the con¬ 
stituent body of electors throughout the kingdom, 
but exhorted the assembly to withhold all supply 
till that measure was carried into execution. Colonel 
Barre joined in the recommendations for calling 
together their constituents and demanding their 
advice in a moment of such danger and public 
distress. So did Mr. Duncombe, one of the two 
members for the county of York . 1 But Burke, how¬ 
ever violent and declamatory he might be on other 
points, never made the slightest allusion to revolu¬ 
tionary remedies or proposed any such experiments. 
Fox’s appeal to the electors of Westminster, con- 

1 Henry Duncombe of Copgrove, co. York.—E d. 
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voked in Westminster Hall or in Palace Yard, 
might indeed have been made, at least without 
incurrring ridicule. But how Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
who elected himself for Old Sarum, or Barr 6 , whom 
Lord Shelburne returned for Caine, were to take 
the sense of their constituents it was not easy to 
explain. Such, however, were the propositions 
gravely made in the legislative assembly of Great 
Britain towards the close of the American war, 
amidst the universal dejection or despondency of 
that calamitous period. Rigby, and he only, of all 
the ministerial or royal supporters in Parliament, 
ventured to elevate his voice against the doctrines 
inculcated by Fox. “What! Mr. Speaker,” de¬ 
manded he, “ is the general sense of the nation no 
longer to be collected within these walls ? Such 
unconstitutional and illegal appeals to the people 
can lead only to disaster, tumult, and outrage. The 
representative body is alone competent to pronounce 
the public sentiment.” Unintimidated by Sheridan, 
who attacked him for speaking with contempt of 
the constituent part of the community, Rigby main¬ 
tained his position with great firmness. 

Burke, with inconceivable warmth of colouring, 
depictured the folly and impracticability of taxing 
America by force, as he described it, “ shearing the 
wolf.” The metaphor was wonderfully appropriate, 
and scarcely admitted of denial. He was sustained, 
and I had almost said outdone, by Mr. Thomas 
Pitt , 1 who, in terms of gloomy despondency, not 
unaccompanied with great eloquence, seemed to 
regard the situation of the country as scarcely 

1 Son of Thomas Pitt, elder brother of William Pitt, the great Earl 
of Chatham. The Thomas Pitt of the text was created (1784) Baron 
Camelford, a title which became extinct when his clever and dissolute 
son was slain, in 1804, by Captain Best, in a duel behind Holland 
House ? Kensington, upon a quarrel touching a woman more worthless, 
if possible, than themselves.—D. 
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admitting of a remedy under such a Parliament, such 
an Administration, and such a sovereign. “ The 
Ministers,” exclaimed Burke, “ assert that we have 
a right to tax America. But have we the power to 
enforce the right ? They cry with Shylock : Ame¬ 
rica, give us our bond ! The pound of flesh is ours, 
and we will have it next your heart! Oh, miserable 
and infatuated men! Oh, undone country!” He 
then burst into that most striking and picturesque 
simile of the wolf. “ ‘ Oh ! ’ says a silly man, elated 
with his dominion over a few beasts of the forest, 
‘ there is excellent wool to be found on a wolf s 
back, and I am resolved to shear him.’ ‘What! 
shear a wolf!’ ‘Yes.’ * But will he submit to the 
operation ? Can you get at this wool ? ’ ‘ Oh ! I 

have neither considered nor will I consider whether 
it be practicable. It is my right. A wolf has wool. 
All animals having wool may be shorn, and there¬ 
fore I will shear the wolf!’” I confess I thought, 
this apologue, if I may so term it, one of the most 
impressive and convincing that I ever heard pro¬ 
nounced during the whole time that I remained in 
the House of Commons. Such it was felt to be on 
that evening throughout the Ministerial ranks. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt, or, as he was commonly called, 
Tom Pitt, though a man of very superior attain¬ 
ments of mind, and possessing no ordinary powers 
of oratory, rose seldom to address Parliament. But 
whenever he spoke, his name and his consanguinity 
to the great Earl of Chatham, who was his uncle, 
procured him a most favourable audience. Despair 
animated while it deeply tinged his speech. Con¬ 
sidering the country as already lost, he said, “ It no 
longer was a matter of importance what set of state 
puppets worked the dismal scene. While the fatal 
system remained, and the deadly secret influence 
which had continued throughout the present reign 

VOL. 11. k 
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pervaded every measure and every department, it 
signified little what ostensible agents were placed 
at the head of affairs.” 

Lord North, in this moment of general depression, 
found resources in himself. He scornfully repelled 
the insinuations of Fox (who had called him the 
Prime Minister of France), as deserving only con¬ 
tempt ; justified the principle of the war, which did 
not originate in a despoticwish to tyrannise America, 
but from the desire of maintaining the constitu¬ 
tional authority of Parliament over the colonies ; de¬ 
plored in common with the Opposition the misfor¬ 
tunes which had marked the progress of the contest; 
defied the threats of punishment, and finally adjured 
the House not to aggravate the present calamity 
by dejection or despair, but by united exertion to 
secure our national extrication. “ The war with 
America, I admit,” said he, “ has been unfortunate, 
but not unjust. And should I hereafter, as I am 
menaced, mount the scaffold in consequence of the 
part that I have performed in its prosecution, I 
shall continue to maintain that it was founded in 
right and dictated by necessity.” Lord George Ger¬ 
main was not silent on that night. He deplored 
the fate of Lord Cornwallis ; avowed the active share 
that he had taken in endeavouring to subjugate the 
colonies; declared his readiness to quit the office 
which he filled whenever his resignation should be 
demanded, but added, “ I will neither be browbeat 
nor clamoured out of it. Whenever my sovereign 
calls for my situation, I shall resign it into his 
hands.” 

The debate which arose on the subsequent even¬ 
ing, when the address to be presented to the throne 
was reported to the House, far exceeded in the 
importance of the matter elicited the first discus¬ 
sion. Pitt, who reserved himself for this second 
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agitation of the American question, rose early, and 
in a speech of extraordinary energy (throughout the 
course of which he contrived with great ability to 
blend professions of devoted attachment to the per¬ 
son of the King with the severest accusation of his 
Ministers), he fully confirmed the high opinion of 
his judgment and parliamentary talents already 
entertained throughout the country. But though 
Pitt spared the reigning prince, whom he depictured 
as under a delusion, he did not the less bitterly 
inveigh against the “ baleful influence of the Crown,” 
which he said had produced the contest with Ame¬ 
rica. That ruinous war constituted “ the pillar con¬ 
structed on the ruins of our constitution,” by which, 
as he asserted, the first Lord of the Treasury held 
his situation. He concluded by calling on Ministers 
to state without circumlocution or deception what 
w'ere their intentions as to the further prosecution 
of the American war, and to give some general 
idea of the manner in which it was henceforward 
to be pursued. A sort of pause took place when 
he resumed his seat, while the eyes of all present 
were directed towards the Treasury bench, in the 
expectation that either the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer or the Secretary for the Colonial Department 
would stand up and make some reply to these most 
pointed as well as interesting questions. But both 
sat silent, though from different motives. In so 
critical a moment, when the House seemed to 
demand an explanation on the point, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland presented himself boldly to 
public notice. After denying in the most explicit 
terms that the address proposed either pledged the 
assembly to continue the war against the colonies, 
or could be so interpreted, he proceeded to put 
hypothetically a case, which might be said to with¬ 
draw in some measure the curtain of state from 
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before the Cabinet, and to expose the disunion exist¬ 
ing among its members. “If,” said Dundas, “any 
Minister accused of maladministration should set 
up as his excuse or his defence that he was over¬ 
ruled in the Cabinet, and compelled by the majority 
to act upon opinions contrary to his own private 
judgment, such an apology cannot be admitted in 
this House. A Minister who, in order to preserve 
his place, would submit to carry into execution 
measures that he condemned, must not only be un¬ 
worthy of his situation, but would thereby betray his 
trust, and merit the execration of his countrymen.” 

This avowal, though qualified by assurances that 
it was altogether general, and had not the slightest 
allusion to, or the most indirect authority from, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, yet disclosed the secret 
already suspected or understood by the ''Oppo¬ 
sition. Fox felicitated Pitt, whom he denominated 
his honourable friend ,, on having by the effect of his 
powerful oratory extracted from an individual so 
nearly connected with the Administration the de¬ 
claration that the address did not pledge Parlia¬ 
ment to continue the war against America. But 
Burke, in the progress of a speech less marked by 
those emanations of genius which generally illumi¬ 
nated all that he uttered than distinguished by its 
intemperate violence, endeavoured to prove that 
the proposed address did bind the House to pro¬ 
secute offensive hostilities with France and America. 
He declared the address itself to be a compound 
of hypocrisy and of infamous, abandoned falsity. 
Nor did he fail to paint in the warmest colours of 
a distempered imagination the punishments which 
he asserted would be inflicted on the unhappy 
loyalists, deserted by us and left under Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s capitulation to the mercy of the Congress. 
Their slaughtered remains, he said, would be ex- 
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posed on all the headlands. Notwithstanding these 
combined efforts, which were sustained by Keppel 
and by Townshend, the Minister divided on both 
evenings in a large majority; the address being 
carried by eighty-nine, in a full House where 347 
members were present. Only 185 attended the 
report, of which number 131 supported Administra¬ 
tion, while the minority did not exceed fifty-four. 

Nevertheless, the contest with America might be 
considered as virtually arrested, though not osten¬ 
sibly terminated. More than one member known 
to be ardently attached to the Crown as well as to 
the existing Government declared his disapproba¬ 
tion of any further attempt to carry on military 
operations beyond the Atlantic. Lord Nugent 
admitted that it would now be politic to acknow¬ 
ledge the independence of the colonies. Courtenay, 
though holding a place under the' Master-General 
of the Ordnance, not only avowed that he never 
had considered the war against America as ex¬ 
pedient, politic, or wise, but added, that he only 
voted for the address on the assurances given by 
persons in office that it did not pledge to the pro¬ 
secution of hostilities for the purpose of subjugat¬ 
ing America. Lord North himself, two days after¬ 
wards, explicitly stated, when addressing the House, 
that they were not bound by their two recent 
votes to carry on either the American or any other 
war; simply to provide for the necessary expenses 
of the Government. But though the continuance 
of offensive hostilities in America was thus un¬ 
equivocally renounced by the First Minister, and 
virtually or silently acquiesced in by Lord George 
Germain, yet so far did both of them seem from 
professing a readiness to acknowledge the inde¬ 
pendence of the thirteen colonies, that they warmly 
maintained the wisdom and the necessity of still 
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prosecuting a defensive war in that portion of the 
globe. In the House of Peers a still greater 
proportionate majority supported Administration. 
When Fox, presuming on the operation of the re¬ 
cent misfortune in the Chesapeake, soon afterwards 
attempted to stop the progress of supplies, in 
which effort he was warmly supported by Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, the Opposition experienced a second 
defeat, only seventy-seven persons voting with 
them, while Lord North had 172. It seemed in¬ 
deed by no means clear during the first fortnight 
after Parliament met whether any official change 
whatever would take place, or, if an alteration should 
be made in the Cabinet, to what extent it would be 
carried. The national forces, exhausted by so long 
a contest and now opposed in every quarter by a 
vast confederacy, were indeed evidently unequal to 
continue the effort for subjecting America, and it 
therefore became obvious that new measures must 
speedily supersede those which had been prosecuted 
during so many years. . But the same First Minister 
might remain in power under a total or a partial 
change of system, and in that case all the labours of 
the minority would be frustrated in the moment of 
their expected completion. The King’s firmness 
and tenacity were well understood by all parties. 
Lord North showed hitherto no disposition to re¬ 
sign, and Parliament had given no indications of 
having withdrawn their confidence from the Ad¬ 
ministration. Such appeared to be the aspect of 
public affairs in the first week of December. 

[1st — 10th December 1781.] Fox and Pitt seemed 
at this time to act in perfect political union, yet no 
man who attentively considered the different spirit 
which animated their speeches whenever the sove¬ 
reign became indirectly the subject of their animad¬ 
version could fail to remark their widely dissimilar 
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line of conduct. 1 Fox, whether he was impelled by 
his consciousness that the King’s moral repugnance 
to many parts of his private character and to the 
irregularities of his life imposed insurmountable 
obstacles to his ever attaining the royal favour, or 
whether, having already offended in his political 
capacity beyond the hope of pardon, he relied solely 
on his own talents, aided by party, to force his way 
into the Cabinet and to maintain himself in that 
situation ; whichever of these motives principally 
actuated him, it is indisputable that in all his allu¬ 
sions to the King, although he might affect to 
shelter himself under the forms of parliamentary 
language, Fox always chose to consider him as ani¬ 
mated by passions and sentiments incompatible 
with the benignity which constitutes the most en¬ 
viable attribute of royalty. Fox 2 designated or 
characterised him, in fact, as under the dominion of 
resentment, unfeeling, implacable, and only satiated 
by the continuance of war against his former sub¬ 
jects. In a word, like James 11. rather than William 
III., more as a tyrant and an oppressor than as the' 
head of a free country, the guardian of a limited 
constitution. 

On the first day of the session, when an address 
to the Crown was proposed, “ Those,” said Fox, 

who are ignorant of the character of the prince 
whose speech we have just heard might be induced 
to consider him as an unfeeling despot, exulting in 
the horrid sacrifice of the liberty and the lives of 

1 Walpole wrote in June to General Conway: “ If Charles Fox could 
feel, one would think that such a rival, with an unspotted character, 
would rouse him. What if a Pitt and Fox should again be rivals ?” 
—D. 

2 In September Fox wrote to his friend Fitzpatrick: “The people of 
this country deserve no pity, and certainly the King still less. It is 
intolerable to think that it should be in the power of one blockhead 
to do so much mischief .”—Lord John Russell's “Fox” vol. i. p.267. 
—D. 
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his people. The speech itself, divested of the dis¬ 
guise of royal forms, can only mean, * Our losses in 
America have been most calamitous. The blood 
of my subjects has flowed in copious streams 
throughout every part of that continent; the trea¬ 
sures of Great Britain have been wantonly lavished, 
while the load of taxes imposed on an overburdened 
country is become intolerable, yet will I continue 
to tax you to the last shilling. When, by Lord 
Cornwallis’s surrender, all hopes of victory are for 
ever extinct and a further continuance of hostilities 
can only accelerate the ruin of the British Empire, I 
prohibit you from thinking of peace. My rage for 
conquest is unquenched and my revenge unsated; 
nor can anything except the total subjugation of 
my revolted American subjects allay my animo¬ 
sity.’” When we consider the severity and acri¬ 
mony of these personal imputations, we cannot 
wonder that they excited corresponding sensations 
of resentment in the royal bosom. What accusa¬ 
tions more wounding could we frame, what motives 
of action more atrocious could we suppose, and 
what language more abhorrent to our feelings could 
we have attributed to that conqueror whose ambi¬ 
tion so long desolated France and Europe than are 
here supposed to animate George III.? It must 
be admitted even by his greatest admirers that 
Fox, however eminent were his talents, yet by the 
want of moderation and judgment sentenced him¬ 
self during his whole life to perpetual exclusion 
from office, verifying Juvenal’s remark upon the 
injuries attendant on eloquence when he says— 

“ Torrens dicendi copia multis, 

Et sua mortifera est facundia.” 

Pitt, on the contrary, even when he appeared to be 
most animated by sentiments of indignation against 
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the measures or the Ministers, yet repressed any 
intemperate expressions, and personally spared the 
sovereign. He pronounced indeed in the most 
unqualified terms his abhorrence of the further pro¬ 
secution of the American war ; and on one occasion 
I recollect his solemnly invoking the Divine ven¬ 
geance on the heads of the Administration, who 
had reduced the Empire to such a state of ruin and 
degradation. But, with consummate ability, he 
separated the King from his weak or evil coun¬ 
sellors ; admitted the purity of intention by which 
he was ever impelled ; professed his ardent attach¬ 
ment to the person as well as to the family of the 
reigning monarch; and declared that it would be 
best manifested by exposing the delusion that had 
been practised on him. The Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, whose distinguishing political tact and 
keen discernment in all matters where his own in¬ 
terest or ambition were concerned enabled him to 
descry a Minister in embryo, appears early to have 
been impressed with a conviction of this character¬ 
istic difference between the two Opposition leaders. 
While he continued strenuously to support an Ad¬ 
ministration the certain approaching fall of which 
he nevertheless probably anticipated, he lavished 
the warmest encomiums from the Treasury bench 
on the hereditary talents, the brilliant oratory, and 
early indications of genius in Pitt, under whose 
protection, aided by his own parliamentary powers, 
he speedily contrived, after Lord North’s resigna¬ 
tion to reappear on the Ministerial theatre. 

Notwithstanding the ostensible degree of harmony 
and concert which seemed to animate Ministers in 
the House of Commons during the first days of 
the session, yet before the middle of December it 
began to be apparent that some essential disunion 
of sentiment prevailed among the members of Ad- 
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ministration. Lord North, in fact, might continue, 
as many persons imagined, First Minister after the 
avowal of American independence; but Lord George 
Germain could not by any possibility remain in 
office a single day after such a recognition. At 
this breach the Opposition poured in, and were aided 
by some of the adherents of Government, who con¬ 
ceived that by separating the two Ministers and 
dismissing the latter, Lord North could yet be 
preserved at the head of his Majesty’s councils. 
Sir James Lowther having introduced amotion on 
the 12th of December tending to declare that “all 
further attempts to reduce the Americans to obed¬ 
ience by force would be ineffectual and contrary to 
the true interests of the kingdom,” after a long 
and very animated debate, the order of the day 
could only be carried by a majority of forty-one, 
in a crowded House where four hundred members 
were present. Some of the circumstances attend¬ 
ing that discussion were in themselves so inter¬ 
esting as to lay peculiar claim to commemoration. 
Neither the personal character, the talents, nor the 
eloquence of the member for Cumberland, who 
originated the question, could powerfully recom¬ 
mend it to attention. But it was far otherwise 
with the individual who seconded the motion. 
Sir James Lowther’s prodigious property, and that 
circumstance only, gave any weight to his exertions. 
Mr. Powis, 1 who represented the county of Nor¬ 
thampton, combined very considerable parliamen¬ 
tary ability with a most independent and upright 
mind. 

Never can I forget the effect produced by his 
citation from Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” as applicable to the calamitous 
position of Great Britain ! With consummate judg- 

1 Thomas Powys.—E d. 
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ment he selected some passages of the celebrated 
historian in question, extracted from the reigns of 
Honorius and of Valentinian III., which seemed 
almost prophetically to depicture or to describe 
the events of the hour under George III. The 
incapacity of the Government, the contempt into 
which it had fallen with foreign states, the rapid 
increase of taxation, the corruption of the senate, 
the expenditure of treasure, the loss of provinces, 
and the pertinacity of the sovereign in continuing 
in a hopeless contest with his revolted subjects—all 
these facts, so apposite in themselves, were quoted, 
or rather were read by Powis in his place, and 
constituted a part of his speech. Their operation 
was perfectly theatrical. A pin might have been 
heard to drop, such was the silence while he pro¬ 
nounced it; and it seemed to spread a sort of de¬ 
jection over the Ministerial side of the assembly. 
Gibbon himself, who unconsciously furnished these 
weapons against his friend the First Minister, 
and who was at the very time a member of the 
Board of Trade, was personally present in the 
House. He had ceased at the last general elec¬ 
tion to represent a Cornish borough, Liskeard, for 
which he was chosen in 1775, and now sat for 
Lymington. Lord North was so sensible of the 
injury resulting from Powis’s appeal to the passions 
of the House, sustained by the artillery which he 
had borrowed from Gibbon, that he rose immedi¬ 
ately in order to efface the impression. In the 
course of a laboured, able, and well-considered 
address, he endeavoured to demonstrate that the 
motion, if carried, would incapacitate and cripple 
the Administration, which, if precluded or pro¬ 
hibited from carrying on any military operation 
on the American continent, could not successfully 
combat our foreign enemies in that quarter of the 
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globe. But he at the same time declared his 
opinion that no further hostilities ought to be pro¬ 
secuted for the reduction of the colonies by send¬ 
ing troops into the interior of the country. The 
weakness of Government, and the apprehensions 
entertained of the defection which might manifest 
itself among their adherents, were sufficiently dis¬ 
played by Lord North in only moving the order of 
the day, instead of giving a direct negative to Sir 
James Lowther’s proposition. 

Burgoyne was not merely animated, but personal 
as well as pointed in his animadversions on Lord 
George Germain, and even by unavoidable impli¬ 
cation on the sovereign himself, whom he clearly 
designated in terms too plain to admit of mistake. 
After examining as a soldier and a tactician the 
plan proposed by Ministers for retaining posts in 
America and prosecuting a species of defensive 
warfare, he subjoined, “ These observations may be 
called military remarks, but let the House remember 
that they are addressed to a military Secretary of 
State. The country has not forgotten that he was 
a soldier; the country feels that he is a counsellor.” 
Having expressed his apprehensions for the impend¬ 
ing fate of Gibraltar, invested by the forces of 
France and Spain, he made a recantation of his 
error in ever approving or aiding the attempt to 
subjugate the colonies, adding, “ I am now con¬ 
vinced, on a full consideration of the measures pur¬ 
sued by Ministers as time has developed their 
system, that the American war constitutes only a 
part of a general plan levelled against the consti¬ 
tution of Great Britain, and against the universal 
rights of mankind.” Dundas having professed that 
Lord North’s declaration relative to future hostili¬ 
ties beyond the Atlantic fully satisfied his mind, 
protested that had not the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer thus unequivocally renounced all further 
attempt to reduce the colonies by offensive opera¬ 
tions, he must have voted on the side of the Op¬ 
position. But Burke, with great powers of wit, 
treated the Lord Advocate’s assurances as a sub¬ 
ject of derision. “ An American war,” exclaimed 
Burke, “ you must still have; but as Parliament 
has at length become dissatisfied with the manner 
in which it was carried on, we will change the 
plan, say Ministers. An American war you must 
still have. We will give you your diet differently 
dressed ; but it shall nevertheless be the American 
war. Having squandered seventy millions in one 
way, we will now expend seventy millions more in 
another way.” Fox as well as Barrd exposed with 
•equal force the fallacious or loose and unsatisfac¬ 
tory protestations of the First Minister. Lord 
George Germain at length rose, and the House, 
anxious to hear his sentiments, though the evening 
was then very far advanced, lent him an attentive 
ear. As this speech may be deemed the last 
that he pronounced in his own defence while 
Secretary for the Colonies, and as I listened to it 
with more than ordinary interest, I shall comme¬ 
morate some passages. 

Professing his coincidence of opinion with Lord 
North as to changing prospectively the mode of 
carrying on the war, a sentiment in which, he added, 
all the King’s confidential servants were united, 
he nevertheless contended, that though circum¬ 
stances justified and dictated such an alteration of 
system, he could not concur in evacuating New 
York, Charlestown, and the other invaluable pos¬ 
sessions on the American coast still retained by 
Great Britain. “ If,” continued he, “ the House 
should adopt the motion proposed, I will instantly 
retire, as I consider it to include a resolution of 
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altogether abandoning the American war; and let 
the consequence be what it may, I never will put 
my hand to any instrument conceding independence 
to the colonies. My opinion is, that the British 
Empire must be ruined, and that we never can con¬ 
tinue to exist as a great or as a powerful nation 
after we have lost or renounced the sovereignty 
over America. By this opinion I will abide, because 
I am resolved to leave the people their country.” 
George Byng having, somewhat indecorously, and 
certainly in a manner unauthorised by the forms of 
debate, said across the House, “You will not leave 
us any country ! ” Lord George, irritated, instantly 
with considerable emotion exclaimed, “ If the hon¬ 
ourable gentleman believes himself warranted in 
impeaching me, let him do it! But let him do it in 
the way warranted by the constitution. Let him 
not convoke the people without doors, and address 
them to change the Administration! It is the pro¬ 
vince of this House, with the dignity becoming its 
character, to adopt a constitutional measure. Let 
the House address the throne if they think proper. 
If Ministers have merited it, let them be dismissed, 
impeached, and brought to punishment. But do 
not from party violence injure the constitution 
and risk the subversion of the country.” These 
were nearly his concluding words. Byng, far from 
excusing the interruption, justified it. “ The noble 
Secretary,” said he, “calls on me to impeach him. 
Let him only turn his eyes on those persons who 
surround him, and he will perceive the reason that 
he is not impeached. He will see a phalanx of 
hired supporters ready to protect him or any other 
Minister against the effects of the American war. 
Give us only an honest Parliament, and we should 
then see if security and impunity would result 
from impeachment.” No notice was taken of these 
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severe imputations thrown upon the House, and 
the debate soon afterwards closed. But it became 
apparent how weak were the foundations on which 
Lord North’s power rested, when the defection 
of so inconsiderable a number of individuals as 
twenty going over from the Ministerial ranks to 
the Opposition side would have laid him at the 
mercy of his enemies. And under the deplorable 
circumstances of the war, of the finances, and of the 
country, there existed little hope of a counter deser¬ 
tion back to the party of Government. Already 
the minority anticipated with a sort of certainty the 
approaching, if not the imminent, fall of Administra¬ 
tion. 

[14 th December 1781.] Nor was the paucity of 
numbers the only symptom that announced a Minis¬ 
terial crisis. Two days subsequent to the late divi¬ 
sion, when the Secretary at War laid before the Com¬ 
mittee of Supply the estimates of the army, another 
discussion of the American question took place, 
more decisive, if possible, than any which had yet 
arisen. Rigby and Dundas, acting on this oc¬ 
casion in concert, called on Lord North to state 
in his place the difference of opinion which was 
presumed to exist in the Cabinet. Both of them 
at the same time avowed and admitted that no 
further hope could be entertained of subjecting 
America by arms. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
while he admitted the war with the colonies to con¬ 
stitute the heaviest calamity of his life, and ex¬ 
pressed his warmest wishes for the attainment of 
peace, neither owned nor denied the charge brought 
forward by the Lord Advocate of Scotland and 
Rigby, though he attempted to evade it under some 
loose and general declarations. Wearied at length, 
and attacked no less by his friends than by his 
opponents, he adopted the singular expedient of 
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quitting the Treasury bench and withdrawing to 
one of the seats behind it, leaving Lord George 
Germain alone in that conspicuous situation, ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the Opposition. So extra¬ 
ordinary a scene, which spoke with mute eloquence, 
and from its peculiarity attracted all eyes, left no 
room to doubt of the dissimilarity of opinion among 
Ministers on the great question respecting America. 

I feel strongly impelled, if I were able, to attempt 
to lay before posterity the leading features of that 
most interesting debate, during the progress of 
which the disunion between the two Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters in the Lower House became for the first 
time so apparent as to necessitate Lord George 
Germain’s speedy resignation. He rose at an early 
period of the evening, compelled by the assertions 
and accusations of Townshend, who maintained 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary of State held different or conflicting 
opinions relative to the system of warfare prospec¬ 
tively intended to be prosecuted beyond the Atlan¬ 
tic. Lord George having so recently stated, with 
his characteristic frankness of character, the ideas 
entertained by him on the point, and his determina¬ 
tion never to recede from them, could add little to 
his preceding observations. He said that “ the 
King’s servants were unanimous on one point, 
namely, that it was inexpedient and would be in¬ 
jurious to the country to withdraw the forces from 
America.” But Lord North, well aware that the 
only chance of protecting the King from being com¬ 
pelled to surrender at discretion was to slip himself 
out of the present ruinous contest, to allow the 
American Secretary to retire, and then, retaining 
his own place, with the royal and parliamentary 
support that he.possessed, to endeavour to extricate 
the nation from its actual embarrassments,—Lord 
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North, impelled by these motives, held a more 
equivocal, oracular, and inexplicit language. Fox; 
sustained by General Conway, endeavoured to force 
from him a definite reply to their demands, and he 
underwent during some time a species of cross- 
examination ; but such was his ability and address 
in eluding or evading the precise questions put to 
him, that little additional information could be ex¬ 
tracted from his answers. The House remained, if 
I may so say, at fault. Pitt, with great judgment, 
selected this moment of painful uncertainty for his 
appearance on the scene. In terms of energy he 
pointed out the contradictions of the two Minis¬ 
ters with each other and of Lord North with him¬ 
self. “ Here, then,” continued he, “ we behold the 
union and harmony between the members of Ad¬ 
ministration. One asserts that the object of the 
contest is not to be abandoned, the other gives a 
more qualified interpretation to those words. The 
first maintains that the conquest of the colonies is 
still to be attempted; no, says the second, not to be 
prosecuted by force. Is it possible that men, thus 
ignorant of or unacquainted with each other’s inten-, 
tions, can act in concert or be unanimous ?” 

It was on this occasion that Pitt, observing Wei-: 
bore Ellis engaged in whispering Lord North and: 
Lord George Germain, apparently with a view of 
mediating between them or reconciling their dis¬ 
cordant declarations, suddenly stopped short in his 
speech, then looking round upon the House, which 
was hushed in mute attention, he said, with a man¬ 
ner and in a tone still more impressive than the 
reproof, “ I shall wait till the unanimity is better 
settled, and until the sage Nestor of the Treasury 
bench has brought to an agreement the Aga¬ 
memnon and the Achilles of the American war.” 
The observation, which, independent of its classic 
VOL. II. l 
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beauty and its severity, arose out of an accident 
impossible to have been foreseen, could not, there¬ 
fore, be premeditated. Its effect was electric, not 
only on the individuals to whom it was person¬ 
ally directed, but on the whole audience. The two 
Ministers and the Treasurer of the Navy in some 
confusion resumed their former attitudes. We 
cannot sufficiently appreciate or admire the perfect 
self-possession which, while addressing a crowded 
House of Commons, could dictate to a youth of 
little more than two - and - twenty so masterly an 
allusion. The conclusion of his speech breathed 
not a little of the spirit of his deceased father, while 
he seemed to launch the vengeance or the indigna¬ 
tion of a suffering and exhausted nation on the 
heads of Ministers, invoking in the same moment 
the Divine protection on “a great and innocent 
family, who, though they have not participated in 
the culpability, may, and probably will be, doomed 
to undergo the consequences.” 

Rigby now unmasked his battery, meant unques¬ 
tionably to accelerate Lord George Germain’s re¬ 
signation, and thereby enable the First Minister, 
released from the double burden of the American 
war and the American Secretary, to ride out the 
storm. The plan was ingenious, if not solid, and 
seemed to promise success. No individual in office 
had so great a stake to defend as Rigby. During 
thirteen years and a half he had occupied the Pay 
Office without an associate, and he could not con¬ 
template unmixed with apprehension an event so 
injurious to his own interests as would prove the 
dissolution of Lord North’s Administration. Yet 
if any opinion may be formed from the encomiums 
which he lavished on Pitt’s resplendent hereditary- 
talents and virtues, the Paymaster of the Forces 
might be thought to anticipate, as not distant, a 
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new order of things, where Pitt would probably 
occupy an elevated place. Rigby then animad¬ 
verted with force on the discordant sentiments 
expressed by leading members of the Opposition 
relative to America, some of whom (Fox and 
Burke) loudly called for the concession of inde¬ 
pendence to the colonies, while others (particularly 
Dunning) declared that the Minister who should 
dare to propose such a measure would be guilty of 
high treason. While, however, he pointed out these 
contradictions of opinion among the minority, he 
coincided fully with Pitt that an evident obscurity 
pervaded the conduct of the two noble Lords in 
office, which appeared to indicate dissimilarity of 
ideas. And he added that the House, as well as 
the country, had a right to demand explanation. 
Still, he maintained, we were not ripe for with¬ 
drawing the troops from America. Nor could all 
Fox’s blandishments induce him to suggest a motion 
by which, both sides of the House concurring in it 
as a parliamentary declaration, Ministers might be 
bound down in their future conduct towards the 
colonies. But the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
who was seated on the Treasury bench between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the American 
Secretary, and who could not, any more than Rigby, 
look forward unmoved to his own fate, which must 
be involved in the fall of the First Minister, answered 
to Fox’s invitation. Coming forward on this critical 
occasion with that manly openness of character 
which, if not natural to him, he knew so well how 
to assume when it suited his purpose, Dundas 
reiterated all the sentiments already expressed by 
his friend. “ If,” said he, “there is any one of his 
Majesty’s Cabinet base enough to remain in office 
and to conduct measures that he disapproves or con¬ 
demns, be he who he will, he is unfit for society.” 
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The declaration, so pointed, though ostensibly 
directed against both the Ministers, was, in fact, 
intended only against one, Lord George Germain. 
If his intention could, indeed, have been doubtful, 
Lord North’s act in removing from his accustomed 
place to another seat while his colleague remained 
at his post, would have sufficiently explained the 
mystery. This piece of dumb show, one of the 
most curious that I ever witnessed on that political 
stage, the House of Commons, lasted for more 
than three-quarters. of an hour while the debate 
continued, or rather languished. But not one word 
was uttered in further explanation by either of the 
two Ministers. How far Rigby’s and Dundas’s 
conduct was concerted with, or in any manner pre¬ 
viously known to Lord North, I cannot presume to 
assert. Nor did Lord George Germain, as I be¬ 
lieve, ever attain any certainty on the point. Pro¬ 
bably it arose from their own view of affairs, and 
was undertaken without communicating the in¬ 
tention to the First Minister, though designed to 
facilitate or effect his extrication. The division 
which took place on the army estimates was carried 
by a very considerable majority in favour of Govern¬ 
ment, the respective numbers being 166 and 84. 

From that evening, on which I accompanied him 
to his residence in Pall-Mall, when he quitted the 
House of Commons, Lord George, with reason, 
considered his official capacity as virtually termi¬ 
nated, though he continued to exercise its indispen¬ 
sable functions till a successor should be appointed 
to the department. The two Houses having shortly 
afterwards adjourned for the Christmas recess, he 
came to a full explanation with Lord North. At 
that interview, after professing his readiness to 
remain in his situation as long as it could be 
beneficial to his Majesty’s service while the inde- 
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pendence of America was not formally recognised, 
he at the' same time earnestly besought Lord 
North to consider no object except the preservation 
of the Ministry and the interests of their common 
master. For that purpose he advised the First 
Minister to strengthen himself by a negotiation 
with some of his political enemies, and not to allow 
any personal considerations towards him (Lord 
George) to delay or to impede for an instant the 
arrangements judged to be proper for the general 
security, adding that he had no personal stipulations 
to make nor favours to ask, and that he would go 
down immediately to his seat at Drayton in North¬ 
amptonshire for two or three weeks, in order to 
allow time to select a successor for his post, after 
which he would return and deliver up the seal of 
his office, on the shortest notice, into his Majesty’s 
hands. As the best proof of his sincerity in these 
opinions, he left London a very few days subse¬ 
quent to the above conversation. 

[20 th December 1781.] It must be confessed 
that something unpropitious seemed to overhang 
the councils and to disconcert or overturn the best 
matured measures of Administration during the 
course of the American war, so long as Lord North, 
Lord Sandwich, and Lord George Germain pre¬ 
sided at the head of affairs. This remark or ad¬ 
mission may perhaps be considered as synonymous 
with pronouncing the condemnation of those Minis¬ 
ters. But, on the other hand, it was indisputably 
Lord Sandwich’s fleet and admiral which gained 
the glorious naval victory over De Grasse only four 
months later, though Fox and his party received 
the benefit of the day. Just at the time of which 
I now speak, Admiral Kempenfeldt having been 
dispatched with a squadron of twelve sail of the 
line in order to intercept or engage a naval force 
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intended by France for the West Indies, fell in with 
the enemy. As they had, however, been unexpec¬ 
tedly reinforced, so as to increase their numbers to 
eighteen sail of the line, Kempenfeldt 1 could only 
capture some of the transports full of troops, which 
he sent into our ports. No sooner had this intelli¬ 
gence reached London, than Fox indignantly pro¬ 
tested in the House of Commons that “ nothing 
short of treachery could have produced an event so 
disgraceful and ignominious. Incapacity or ignor¬ 
ance could not alone satisfactorily explain it. An 
inquiry, if not an impeachment, must be instantly 
set on foot against such a First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty. How could they look their constituents in 
the face if they had the baseness not to address the 
throne for his removal ? ” Townshend asked “ how 
gentlemen could think of going out of town to par¬ 
take of Christmas pastimes at a moment when, in 
his opinion, the fate of the Empire would be irre¬ 
vocably sealed in twelve, or perhaps in six months ? ” 
“ Adjourn to the 22d of next month ! ” exclaimed 
George Byng, on a motion to that effect being 
made from the Treasury bench ; “good God ! Mr. 
Speaker, at a crisis like the present, all the wisdom 
of the country is required to extricate us. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty has ignorantly dis¬ 
patched only twelve or thirteen ships of the line to 
meet an armament of nineteen. Is this a measure 
to be tolerated ? ” Keppel, who, as a professional 
man and a seaman, could not be ignorant that these 
accusations were exaggerated if not altogether 
unjust, held a much more temperate and measured 
language. He admitted that there did not appear 
to be any treachery, but he said there was pal¬ 
pable neglect and want of naval skill in the Board. 

1 Admiral Richard Kempenfeldt, who perished in the “ Royal 
Cieorge,” which sunk off Spithead, 29th August 1782.—ED. 
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Lord North, not at all disconcerted by such a 
load of imputations, with great calmness and good 
humour assured the House, no less than Fox, that 
“ the noble individual who presided over the Admi¬ 
ralty, far from wishing to avoid an inquiry, was 
most desirous to meet it.” In a speech of consider¬ 
able length, Lord Mulgrave 1 vindicated the measure 
of sending out Kempenfeldt, as in itself highly judi¬ 
cious, though unforeseen circumstances had oper¬ 
ated to prevent its complete success. But Bamber 
Gascoyne, 2 irritated at the harsh epithets which Fox 
had applied so generally to the Board, at which 
he held a place, and not restrained by any delica¬ 
cies where his own character was in some measure 
compromised, handled the Opposition leader more 
roughly. “ The honourable member,” said Gas¬ 
coyne, “ is pleased to assert that we have never yet 
sent out an equal naval force since the commence¬ 
ment of the war to meet the French. Has he 
forgotten the 27th of July? And when Admiral 
Darby was dispatched to the relief of Gibraltar, if 
his ships were so inferior to the enemy in number 
as is pretended, the honourable gentleman would do 
well to inquire among his friends in France why 
they did not give us the meeting. Hard words are 
easily used, and the Admiralty may be stigmatised 
from the other side of the House as negligent, 
ignorant, corrupt, and treacherous. With more 
reason, and at least as much truth, may they be 
denominated the friends of Mr. Laurens and the 
.correspondents of Dr. Franklin.” After a pro- 

1 Constantine John Phipps, second Lord Mulgrave, an Irish peer, 
captain, R.N.,born 1744, died 1792. He was created Baron Mulgrave 
of Mulgrave, co. York, in the peerage of Great Britain, in 1790. 
On his death this peerage became extinct, and his brother Henry- 
succeeded only to the Irish peerage. This brother was raised to the 
JEnglish peerage as Baron Mulgrave in 1794, and as Earl of Mulgrave 
in 1812 .—Ed. 

2 M.P. for Truro.— Ed. 
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tracted conversation rather than a debate, accom¬ 
panied on both sides with much acrimony, the First 
Minister was allowed to carry his proposed adjourn¬ 
ment ; but not till George Byng, without a division,, 
had moved and carried to call over the House on 
the 21st of January. Such were the humiliating cir¬ 
cumstances that attended and ushered in the last 
scene of Lord North’s expiring Administration. 

[2 1st December 1781—2 1st January 1782.] After 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis and the virtual re¬ 
signation of Lord George Germain, it might naturally 
be supposed that the First Lord of the Treasury 
would lose no time in endeavouring to repair the 
breach, and to strengthen himself previous to the 
meeting of Parliament after the Christmas holidays. 
Necessity dictated measures of energy, and the 
respite which the recess allowed for private negotia¬ 
tion afforded him time for making every requisite 
stipulation. Nevertheless Lord North, though he 
did not either oppose or refuse, by no means how¬ 
ever positively accepted even the resignation of 
the American Secretary. And when Lord George 
returned to London from Northamptonshire to¬ 
wards the middle of the ensuing month, to his no 
small astonishment he found his office still undis¬ 
posed of, and his successor not more fixed than 
before he quitted the capital. He therefore waited 
patiently till the progress of events should propel 
the indecision or hasten the procrastination of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Perhaps no part of Lord North’s Administration, 
and no feature of his conduct as First Minister during 
the twelve years that he continued in office, seems 
more extraordinary, it might be even said inexpli¬ 
cable, than this loss of time at so critical a juncture. 
He well knew the Opposition to be principally com¬ 
posed of two parties, called after the names of their 
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respective leaders, Lords Rockingham and Shel¬ 
burne, which bodies of men, though they agreed in 
endeavouring to dispossess him of power, agreed in 
no other speculative or practical principle of policy. 
Scarcely were they withheld from mutual animosity 
by the near prospect of the prize. If, therefore, the 
point of American independence should be conceded 
by Ministers, there seemed to be no obvious im¬ 
pediment that could prevent Lord Shelburne from 
accepting a situation in the Government. It was 
even well known that he entertained and avowed 
very strong doubts on the propriety or wisdom of 
making such a concession to the colonies under any 
possible circumstances, doubts which were re-echoed 
by his adherents in the House of Commons, par¬ 
ticularly by Dunning. He could not, therefore, it 
was presumed, be altogether unacceptable to the 
King. He was, besides, a man of great abilities, 
the professed disciple of the late Earl of Chatham, 
and possessed considerable parliamentary interest. 
Lord North held in his hand various means of con¬ 
ciliating and acquiring his support. Besides the 
post of Secretary of State, and a higher rank in the 
English peerage, to both which he might aspire, 
four garters were then lying on the King’s table 
unbestowed, one of which Lord Shelburne actually 
seized on as his share of the plunder when he came 
into Ministry within three months from the time of 
which I speak. All these circumstances seemed, 
therefore, to point out that quarter as the obvious 
point of application. 

I have had many opportunities of discussing this 
question with persons who were well informed in 
the secret springs and history of Lord North’s Ad¬ 
ministration. But they differed in their solution of 
the difficulty. It has been confidently asserted that 
the King objected to disposing of one of the vacant 
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garters in favour of Lord Shelburne, and absolutely 
refused to consent to it when the proposition was 
made to his Majesty by the Minister. We must 
likewise recollect that George III., who at this time 
had scarcely reigned more than twenty-two years, 
was encouraged by his past experience to imagine 
that he might retain a Minister to whom he was 
attached in defiance of unpopularity. In fact, Lord 
North, from his first entrance on office, early in 
1770, down to his final resignation, never had been 
popular. Nor can we well doubt that if he had 
felt as strong a desire to retain his Ministerial situa¬ 
tion, and a mind as determined to abide the issue 
as his royal master manifested on both those points, 
he might have held out until the victory of the 12th 
of April would have raised the siege. Sanguine 
hopes were likewise entertained at St. James’s, that 
even though all further attempts to subjugate Ame¬ 
rica should be abandoned, yet that the same Admini¬ 
stration might still continue to conduct the national 
affairs. N or was it at all clear that such expecta¬ 
tions were chimerical. The session of 1779 had 
sufficiently proved that even after being left in a 
minority on more than one great public question, a 
Minister who wished to remain in office possessed 
the means of doing it, almost in defiance of the 
House of Commons. If the independence of Ame¬ 
rica was acknowledged, and that great impedi¬ 
ment once removed, peace would probably follow 
at no long interval; and however unfortunate he 
had been in carrying on the war across the Atlantic, 
Lord North might still conclude an honourable 
pacification with our European enemies. In the 
House of Peers he possessed a decided majority, 
and in the Lower House of Parliament, which 
had been recently elected, when once Govern¬ 
ment became emancipated from the American war, 
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it was with reason conceived that the Opposition 
would again diminish in energy as well as in num¬ 
bers. These reasons, however destitute of solidity 
they proved if we try them by the event, may, 
nevertheless, perhaps satisfactorily account for Lord 
North’s seeming supineness in not endeavouring at 
so critical a moment to divide his opponents or to 
augment his own strength. 

[21st — 31st January 1782.] When Parliament 
met again for the dispatch of business, Lord George 
Germain therefore attended in his place in the 
House of Commons, but the tide of opposition, 
which had been so long principally directed against 
him as the American Secretary, took at first another 
direction. Lord Sandwich was in turn attacked by 
Fox for his asserted mismanagement of the Admir¬ 
alty department; and the First Minister, unable to 
shelter him from investigation, consented to institute 
an inquiry. Fox said that “as the naval adminis¬ 
tration throughout the year 1781 contained or ex¬ 
hibited an epitome of all the blunders committed dur¬ 
ing the course of the w'ar, he would, for the sake of dis¬ 
patch, confine his accusations chiefly to that period.” 
Lord N orth, while, with more of the spirit of con¬ 
cession than of Ministerial firmness, he gave way 
upon every point, yet not only denied the culpability 
imputed to the Earl of Sandwich, but desired the 
House to observe that “ his noble friend as well as 
himself was ready and prepared to meet an inquiry 
of a much more comprehensive description.” Pitt, 
joining on this occasion the general outcry raised 
against an obnoxious Minister, accused Lord North 
of attempting to evade inquiry by withholding evi¬ 
dence of his colleague’s maladministration ; but the 
chief blame which could justly attach to the First 
Lord of the Treasury was the too great facility that 
he manifested in furnishing documents, many of 
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which, when laid on the table of the House, though 
only in substance, were of a very delicate nature. 
The Solicitor-General, and he alone of all the Minis¬ 
terial supporters, had the boldness to oppose the 
disclosure and production of such papers. Undis¬ 
mayed by the augmenting numbers of the Opposi¬ 
tion or by the state of depression to which he beheld 
his friends reduced, Mansfield, with an energy of 
mind that extorted admiration, entered his protest 
against an inquiry which demanded such prepara¬ 
tory sacrifices. He declared his astonishment at, 
and disapprobation of, the communications made in 
compliance with clamour. “ By permitting such an 
investigation,” said he, “ and by producing such 
materials, we destroy the British constitution and 
deprive ourselves of the benefits arising from an 
executive as distinct from a legislative Government. 
As well might we permit all the operations of the 
campaign to be discussed in this House as to pro¬ 
duce upon the table, and thereby disclose to the 
enemy, the secret information procured by Minis¬ 
ters.” But this single reclamation, unsupported, 
proved wholly ineffectual to stem the torrent, and, 
after considerable discussion, the 7th of the ensuing 
month was finally fixed on for going into the inquiry. 

Among the most strenuous defenders of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on this occasion was Lord 
Mulgrave, 1 a nobleman who occupied himself a 
place at that Board. His early expedition of dis¬ 
covery towards the North Pole had given him 
some naval celebrity; and as he was formed on 
rather a heavy colossal scale, the Opposition, to dis¬ 
tinguish him from his younger brother, the Hon¬ 
ourable Charles Phipps, who enjoyed likewise a 
seat in the House, denominated him “ Ursa Major.” 

1 Constantine John, Lord Mulgrave (see ante , p. 167). He made 
his famous Arctic voyage in the year 1773 .—Ed. ' 
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They likewise gave him the name of “ Alphesi- 
baeus,” I suppose from some fancied analogy be¬ 
tween him and the awkward imitator of the dancing 
satyrs, commemorated by Virgil in the fifth Eclogue 
of his Bucolics. Lord Mulgrave 1 was distinguished 
by a singularity of physical conformation, possessing 
two distinct voices, the one strong and hoarse, the 
other shrill and querulous, of both which organs he 
occasionally availed himself. So extraordinary a*, 
circumstance probably gave rise to a story of his' 
having fallen into a ditch in a dark night, and call¬ 
ing for aid in his shrill voice, a countryman coming 
up was about to have assisted him, but Lord Mul¬ 
grave addressing him in a hoarse tone, the peasant 
immediately exclaimed, “ Oh, if there are two of 
you in the ditch, you may help each other out of it.” 
In debate, if not animated, he was able, well in¬ 
formed, and pertinacious. Like Dundas, he con¬ 
trived after Lord North’s Administration went to 
pieces to attach himself to Pitt, who in 1784 made 
him joint Paymaster of the Forces, and six years 
later raised him to the British peerage. 

Towards the last days of January, after long 
fluctuation, Lord North at length communicated to 
Lord George the King’s consent to his resignation, 
so repeatedly offered, and the resolution taken to 
supply his loss by Mr. Welbore Ellis. It seemed 
difficult to have made a selection in consequence of 
which less strength would be acquired on the side 
of Administration, Mr. Ellis’s talents being already 

1 He was a haughty spirited man, whom I should not suspect of 
any possible meanness for any possible advantage. Rough as a 
boatswain, proud as a strong feeling of aristocracy could make him, 
and fond of coarse merriment approaching to ill manners, he was in 
society a dangerous converser ; one never knew what he would say 
next. “ Why, holla, Burke ! ” (I heard him crying out on one occasion), 
“ What 1 you are rioting in puns now Johnson is away ? ” Burke was 
indignant and ready with a reply. But Lord Mulgrave drowned all 
in storms of laughter.—P. 
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engaged in favour of Government by a very lucra¬ 
tive place, that of Treasurer of the Navy. His 
abilities, however eminent and solid they might be, 
aided by his long experience of parliamentary busi¬ 
ness, were nevertheless altogether unequal to con¬ 
tending in stormy times amidst universal depression 
with the vast energies then collected on the Oppo¬ 
sition benches. He was, besides, far advanced in 
years, and though his faculties might have pre¬ 
served all their vigour or freshness, he wanted fire 
and animation. His appointment gave satisfaction 
only to the enemies of the Minister, who exulted in 
a choice that proved the paucity, or rather nullity, of 
the sources from which he now attempted to derive 
support. 

[February 1782.] Just at this period died Lord 
Falmouth, 1 at an advanced stage of life, a nobleman 
neither distinguished by his talents or his virtues, 
but whose family name is connected with naval 
recollections of the most gratifying kind. Lord 
Falmouth commanded the yeomen of the guard at 
the time of his death ; but my sole motive for men¬ 
tioning his decease is in order to commemorate an 
anecdote respecting him. I have been assured 
that towards the conclusion of George II.’s reign, 
when Mr. Pitt, afterwards created Earl of Chatham, 
occupied a principal place in the Cabinet, Lord 
Falmouth having waited on him at his levee, stated 
his wish to be recommended to his Majesty for the 
first vacant Garter. The Secretary of State ex¬ 
pressing a degree of reluctance to lay the request 
before the King, and manifesting some disapproba¬ 
tion of the demand itself: “You will be pleased 
sir, to remember,” said Lord Falmouth, “that I 

1 Hugh Boscawen, second Viscount Falmouth, a general officer in 
the army and captain of the yeomen of the guard, and brother of 
Edward Boscawen, the distinguished admiral. He was born in 1707, 
and died 4th February 1782 .—Ed. 
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bring in five votes, who go with Ministry in the 
House of Commons ; and if my application is dis¬ 
regarded, you must take the consequence.” “Your 
Lordship threatens me,” replied the Minister with 
warmth ; “ you may therefore be assured that, so 
long as I hold a place in the councils of the Crown r 
you shall never receive the Order of the Garter.”' 
Then turning round he exclaimed, addressing him¬ 
self to those near him— 

“ Optat ephippia bos piger.” 

Lord Falmouth comprehending nothing of the 
meaning of these words, but conceiving that the 
monosyllable bos must allude to his name, requested 
to be informed what the Minister meant by so call¬ 
ing him ? “ The observation,” replied Mr. Pitt, 

“is not mine, but Horace’s.” 1 As little familiar 
with the name of the Roman poet as he was 
acquainted with his writings, Lord Falmouth appre¬ 
hending that Horace Walpole had said something 
severe or disrespectful concerning him ; under that 
second mistake, “ If Horace Walpole,” said he, 
“ has taken any liberties with my name, I shall 
know how to resent it. His brother, Sir Robert, 
when he was alive and First Minister, never pre- 

1 I have heard my father relate the story somewhat differently, but 
in substance the same. He said some wag chalked the words on his 
(Lord Falmouth’s) door, and that seeing them, he exclaimed he would 
give ^100 to know who wrote them. The first friend he met said,. 
u Give me the money : Horace wrote them.” Then comes the next 
mistake : “ Horace ! a dog, after all his obligations to me,” &c. A 
similar story to this was related to me in Italy. Cardinal Zanelli was 
pasquinaded at Rome for his ingratitude to the Dauphin of France, 
whose influence exerted in his favour had procured him the dignity 
of Eminenza. Zanelli’s coat-armour was a vine ; the statue exhibited 
these words :—“ Plantavi vineam et fecit labruscas.” The enraged 
Cardinal, little skilled in Scripture learning, actually promised a re¬ 
ward to whoever would tell who wrote ‘it. Next day Pasquin claimed 
the reward for himself, having marked under the words —^oth chapter 
of Isaiah. —P. 
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sumed so to treat me.” Having thus expressed 
himself, he quitted Mr. Pitt, leaving the audience in 
astonishment at the effect of his double misappre¬ 
hension. 

Early in the month of February Lord George 
Germain, having resigned the seal of his office into 
the King’s hand, received, in recompense of his ser¬ 
vices, the honour of the peerage. The particulars 
attending that elevation, which became immediately 
afterwards a subject of discussion in the Upper 
House, I received on the same day when they took 
place from Lord George’s own mouth, and they are 
too curious, as well as characteristic, to be omitted 
in these Memoirs. The separation between the 
sovereign and the secretary was by no means unac¬ 
companied with emotion on both sides, which be¬ 
came probably augmented by the dark cloud over¬ 
hanging the throne, together with the painful cir¬ 
cumstances that produced the necessity for Lord 
George’s resignation. The King, who could not 
shut his eyes to these facts, doubtless foresaw the 
possibility, if not probability, of greater changes in 
the Administration as imminent, of which the re¬ 
moval of the American Secretary was only the 
forerunner and the presage. After regretting the 
unfortunate events that had dictated the measure, 
and thanking Lord George for his services, his 
Majesty added, “ Is there anything that I can do to 
express my sense of them which would be agreeable 
to you ? ” “ Sir, answered he, “ if your Majesty is 

pleased to raise me to the dignity of the peerage, it 
will form at once the best reward to which I can 
aspire and the best proof of your approbation of my 
past exertions in your affairs.” “ By all means,” 
said the King ; “ I think it very proper, and shall 
do it with pleasure. “ Then, sir,” replied Lord 
George, “ if you agree to my first request, I hope 
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you will not think it unbecoming or unreasonable in 
me to ask another favour. It is to create me a 
Viscount, as should I be only raised to the dignity 
of a Baron, my own secretary, my lawyer, and my 
father’s page will all three take rank of me.” The 
King expressing a wish to know the names of the 
persons to whom he alluded, “The first,” replied 
Lord George, “is Lord Walsingham, who, as your 
Majesty knows, was for some time Under-Secretary 
of State in my office when Mr. De Grey. The 
second is Lord Loughborough, who has been always 
my legal adviser. Lord Amherst is the third, who, 
when page to my father, the late Duke of Dorset, 
has often sat on the braces of the state-coach that 
conveyed him, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
the Parliament House at Dublin.” The King 
smiled, adding, “ What you say is very reasonable ; 
it shall be so. And noyr let me know the title that 
you choose.” “ I have already, sir,” answered Lord 
George, “ in the possible anticipation of your Ma¬ 
jesty’s gracious dispositions towards me, spoken 
to the Duke of Dorset and obtained his permission, 
as the head of my family, to take the title of Sack- 
ville, having been compelled to renounce my own 
name in order to avail myself of the bequest of the 
estate of Drayton in Northamptonshire, made me 
by Lady Betty Germain in her will. I shall, there¬ 
fore, in some degree recover it by this means.” “ I 
quite approve of that idea,” replied his Majesty, 
“ and if you will state to me your title, I will write 
it down myself before we part and send it directly 
to the Chancellor.” The King immediately placed 
himself at a table, took the pen and ink lying upon 
it, and having committed the viscounty to paper, 
asked him what barony he chose. Lord George 
answered, “ That of Bolebrook in Sussex, being one 
of the most ancient estates belonging to his family, 

VOL. IX. M 
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and contiguous to Buckhurst, the original peerage 
conferred by Queen Elizabeth on his ancestor, the 
first Earl of Dorset.” When the King had copied 
it he rose up, and with the most condescending 
expressions of concern as well as of satisfaction, 
allowed Lord George to withdraw from the closet. 
As this is one of the few peerages which, in the 
course of half a century, George III. has been 
allowed to confer wholly independent of Ministerial 
intervention or recommendation, from the impulse 
of his own inclinations, its origin and creation attain 
an additional interest. Lord North had not the 
smallest share in the business. 1 

No sooner had the intention of calling up Lord 
George Germain to the House of Peers become 
publicly known, than the Marquis of Carmarthen 2 
immediately brought forward the subject before that 
assembly. He endeavoured to show that it would 
be derogatory to their honour as a body to admit 
among them a person still labouring under the sen¬ 
tence of a court-martial; and though his motion was 
rejected by a great majority on the 7th of February, 
yet he renewed the attack as soon as Lord George 
had taken his seat on the 18th of the same month. 
Conceiving that Lord North must, as First Minister, 
have advised the measure, the Marquis attempted 
to involve him in the responsibility or culpability 
of giving such advice to the Crown. But Lord 
Sackville having exculpated the First Lord of the 
Treasury from any participation whatever in the 
transaction, gave the House clearly to understand 


1 Lord Sackville’s son succeeded to the dukedom of Dorset in 
1815 .—Ed. 

2 Francis Godolphin Osborne, born 1751. He sat in the House of 
Peers as Baron Osborne. He succeeded to the dukedom of Leeds in 
1789, and died 31st January 1799. The founder of the family was 
Sir Edward Osborne, who served the office of Lord Mayor of London 
A.D. 1583.— Ed. 
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that it flowed solely from the volition of the sove¬ 
reign. His enemies themselves confessed that 
never was a more able, dignified, or manly appeal 
made within the walls of the House of Peers than 
Lord Sackville pronounced on that occasion. He 
observed, that even admitting in all its force the 
justice of the sentence passed by the court-martial, 
yet that tribunal had only declared him “ guilty of 
disobeying Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick’s orders, 
and therefore had adjudged him unfit to serve his 
Majesty in any military capacity whatever.” But 
they neither had imposed, nor could they inflict 
upon him, any civil disability or incapacity. And 
the attempt of the King or of the Minister of that 
time to aggravate the nature or expressions of the 
sentence by any harsh additions and personal com¬ 
ments could not add to its force. If, after consider¬ 
ing the sentence published in the case of the general 
officer who commanded on the expedition sent in 
1806 against Buenos Ayres, we contemplate the 
tenor of the orders that accompanied it, and then 
compare them with those used in the instance of 
Lord George Sackville, we shall perceive the con¬ 
trast presented by the conduct of the two sovereigns 
in the strongest point of view. Though General 
Whitelock was adjudged to be “ cashiered and 
declared totally unfit and unworthy to serve his 
Majesty in any military capacity whatever,” con¬ 
sequently, though the sentence implies a much 
deeper degree of error or culpability than was 
attributed to Lord George Sackville at Minden, 
as well as a fault far more clearly established and 
recognised, yet George III., unlike his predecessor, 
subjoins no injurious reflections, but simply enjoins 
the publication of it as a memorial and warning to 
other officers. 

The Duke of Richmond, who took a very active 
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part in the second debate upon Lord Sackvilles 
elevation to the peerage, endeavoured to prove, 
from the length of time which elapsed after his 
reception of Prince Ferdinand’s orders to advance, 
that disinclination only on his part to obey them 
could have produced such a delay. As the Duke 
had been personally present at Minden, and as he 
declared that he held his watch within his hand 
during the whole time lost in obeying the Prince’s 
orders, which he asserted amounted to an hour and 
a half, his speech might have been expected to 
make an impression on the House. But only 
twenty-eight peers could be found on either debate 
to support Lord Carmarthen’s motion, though the 
number voting against it rose from seventy-five to 
ninety-three between the two divisions on the 7th 
and the 18th of February. It happened likewise, 
most unfortunately for the Duke of Richmond, that 
while he thus attempted to attack Lord Sackville’s 
personal courage, his own lay under very general 
suspicion. He had brought forward, only a few 
days earlier, in the House of Peers, the case of an 
American Colonel Haynes, executed at Charlestown, 
under Lord Rawdon’s authority, in the preceding 
year. The expressions or assertions which his 
Grace used when relating this transaction gave 
such offence to the nobleman against whom they 
were levelled, that he soon afterwards called the 
Duke to a severe account. But as he declined 
giving any individual satisfaction for an act done 
in his parliamentary capacity, Lord Rawdon com¬ 
pelled him to declare in his place that by his accu¬ 
sation “he had not intended any attack on Lord 
Rawdon’s justice or humanity,” a declaration appa¬ 
rently at variance with his preceding charge. Lord 
George Lennox, as I know, entertained a very 
different opinion of Lord Sackville’s behaviour at 
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Minden, as well as of the sentence pronounced on 
his conduct, from the ideas expressed by the Duke, 
his brother. Not two years after the facts just 
related had taken place, I dined in a select com¬ 
pany with Lord Sackville and Lord George 
Lennox, 1 at the house of a general officer in 
London. When we went up to the drawing¬ 
room after dinner, no entreaties could prevail on 
Lord George to walk first out of the apartment. 
“ As the son of a Duke of earlier creation, I would 
do it,” said he to Lord Sackville; but, as a general 
officer, nothing can induce me to precede your 
Lordship.” Lord Sackville was restrained by the 
exhortations and advice of Lord Amherst from call¬ 
ing on the Marquis of Carmarthen to answer to him 
personally for his double attack. I had the honour 
to know him before, as well as after, he became 
Duke of Leeds. He was a nobleman highly ac¬ 
complished, of the most pleasing manners, of very 
elegant deportment, of a lofty mind, and of con¬ 
siderable talents ; but the part which he took on 
this occasion did not constitute the most commend¬ 
able act of his political life. Posterity will form 
their opinion on it divested of prejudice. His 
contemporaries saw it merely through the optics of 
party, the most deceptive of all mediums. While 
only twenty-eight peers supported the motion on 
both occasions, nearly a hundred voted against it 
on the final debate. These aggregate numbers 
appear indeed small to us, but we must recollect the 
limited extent of the peerage compared with the 
present times. It was not Lord North, but Mr. 
Pitt who augmented the members of that House, 
if not with a profuse, yet unquestionably with an 
unsparing hand. In 1782 there existed only one 

1 Lord George Henry Lennox, M.P. for the county of Sussex, died 
in 1805.— Ed. 
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hundred and eighty-seven English peers. We have 
now above three hundred. Perhaps, however, that 
augmentation, great as it is, bears only a relative 
proportion to the increase of national revenue, popu¬ 
lation, and territory, within the last thirty years. 

[6 th —20 th February 1782.] While Lord Sack- 
ville was personally attacked in one House of Par¬ 
liament, the Earl of Sandwich underwent no less 
severe an inquiry into his official conduct as First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the House of Commons. 
Fox, acting as his accuser, united the keenest sar¬ 
casms with the most able and laborious investigation 
of the naval administration. He was sustained in 
all his charges by Pitt, by Admiral Keppel, and by 
Lord Howe. Under this accumulation of talent 
and of eloquence the Minister laboured hard to 
protect his colleague, but the House manifested 
indications of reluctance to extend further support 
to Government. Animated by such obvious symp¬ 
toms of the decline of Lord North’s influence in 
that assembly, the Opposition renewed their efforts. 
And if they did not overthrow, they at least shook 
to its base the Ministry. After two debates, pro¬ 
tracted to a late hour, in the first of which the 
members present fell little short of four hundred, a 
majority of only twenty-two appeared on the side of 
Administration. After the second debate on the 
20th of February, where more than four hundred 
and fifty persons actually voted, a still smaller 
majority, consisting only of nineteen, negatived 
Fox’s proposition attributing “ gross mismanage¬ 
ment ” to the nobleman at the head of the Admi¬ 
ralty. Two such divisions following close upon 
Lord Sackville’s resignation afforded ample triumph 
to the minority, while they diffused proportionate 
apprehension among the adherents of Govern¬ 
ment. 
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I was present throughout both those debates, and 
voted on each evening with Ministers. Not that 
I either then thought, or am even now of opinion, 
that no degree of error, perhaps of blame, might 
justly be attributed to the Earl of Sandwich. Fox 
assumed, indeed, as a principle, that “ it was not 
necessary to criminate a Minister in order to ad¬ 
dress the throne for his removal from office. If he 
was incapable, or unfortunate, or disliked, any one 
of those causes constituted sufficient reason for his 
dismission.” That Lord Sandwich was eminently 
unfortunate in the selection of naval commanders 
on foreign stations, with almost the single excep¬ 
tions of Barrington and Rodney, cannot be denied. 
Nor was he more fortunate in saving our homeward 
and outward bound mercantile fleets, many of which 
fell into the enemy’s hands. Neither did our squad¬ 
rons intercept, combat, and vanquish the fleets of 
the House of Bourbon as they had done during the 
preceding war. All these facts must be conceded. 
It is equally true that he had incurred a great 
portion of national ill-will and had made inveterate 
enemies, particularly in the navy. He was become 
very generally unpopular in 1782. If, therefore, 
those two reasons are esteemed sufficient to call for 
his dismission, no doubt Fox had reason on his side. 
But on the article of inability his attack was alto¬ 
gether unjust. Few men of high rank possessed 
and manifested more energy, industry, enlargement 
of mind, and variety of talent than that nobleman. 
He found, on coming to the head of the Admiralty, 
the magazines and storehouses of all the dockyards 
exhausted or empty. He replenished them. By 
the vigour of his exertions he had overcome the 
dangerous combinations formed by the workmen in 
the royal yards. He had repaired near one hun¬ 
dred and fifty ships of war during his naval adminis- 
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tration. But unanimity, concord, enthusiasm, he 
neither could preserve, nor create, nor revive, among 
the officers under his department. Probably this 
calamity originated more in the nature of the war 
than from the fault of Lord Sandwich ; the obloquy 
and the punishment, however, fell upon him. 

The two debates of the 7th and the 20th of 
February had each their peculiar features. In the 
first, Fox performed the principal part, as Lord 
Mulgrave did the second ; one attacking, the other 
defending the nobleman whose administration lay 
under parliamentary inquiry. Keppel said little, 
but Lord Howe flung all his weight into the scale 
of Opposition. Pitt likewise added his powerful 
eloquence to that party. If ever I beheld Lord 
North in earnest, by which I mean, anxiously de¬ 
sirous to protect and to justify his colleague, it was 
on the evening in question. He doubtless felt, 
that having lost Lord George Germain, and only 
metamorphosed the Treasurer of the Navy into a 
Secretary of State, by which transmutation no ac¬ 
cession of interest or of ability would be gained to 
Government, if Lord Sandwich should likewise be 
driven from his situation, his own continuance at 
the head of his Majesty’s councils must become very 
precarious. While, however, he highly justified, and 
even extolled, the Earl of Sandwich’s professional 
services, he admitted that many of the most popular 
naval commanders were unemployed and disgusted, 
but he denied that their disgust was by any means, 
attributable to Ministers. Sheridan, availing him¬ 
self with great ingenuity and promptitude of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s assertion, called on 
the admirals present by name, and invoked them 
to declare the reasons of their respective retire¬ 
ment from active service. Nor did he fail to re¬ 
present Lord North’s expression as insulting to 
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those officers. Lord Howe, nevertheless, declined 
to say one word in explanation of his own motives 
for withdrawing from employment, though the 
House waited during some moments in silent ex¬ 
pectation of his gratifying their curiosity. But 
Pigot, either more irritated against the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, or more implicitly devoted to 
F ox, rose and explained the causes of his dissatis¬ 
faction. They were singular and obtained belief. 
He asserted that having made an offer of his ser¬ 
vices to Lord Sandwich, that nobleman in reply 
asked him for his interest at the India House, 
where several of his Lordship’s friends were under 
prosecution for having arrested and confined Lord 
Pigot when Governor of Madras. “ On my re¬ 
fusing,” continued the Admiral, “ to take part in 
favour of men who had caused my brother’s death. 
Lord Sandwich with a sneer informed me that he 
would lay before his Majesty my readiness to serve 
him, but from that hour I have never received any 
answer.” 

I have heard it confidently asserted by persons 
who were conversant in the secret history of those 
times, that between the first and the second debate 
Lord Sandwich received a proposition, the object 
of which was to induce him to give in his imme¬ 
diate resignation, offering him as a recompense for 
this service done to the Crown and to Adminis¬ 
tration the Order of the Garter, together with a 
pension of ^4000 a year for life. I have not the 
least doubt of the truth of this anecdote. Indeed 
Fox alluded to it in the course of the second dis¬ 
cussion relative to the nobleman at the head of the 
Admiralty ; but he affected to consider it as merely 
a report set on foot by Ministers in order to serve 
the purpose of the day, and to mislead the coun- 
try gentlemen with promises or expectations never 
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intended to be realised. Lord Sandwich rejected 
the proposal, though coming from Lord North, 
and though the state of his private fortune was so 
limited or so embarrassed as by no means to place 
him above looking to official situation. Such a re¬ 
jection seems to indicate that he entertained the 
most sanguine, though, as the event proved, the 
most fallacious expectations of the duration of 
Ministry, or that he grossly miscalculated his own 
interests. In less than six weeks afterwards, I saw 
his furniture carrying off from the Admiralty, of 
which official residence Keppel, just named his suc¬ 
cessor, was taking possession. 

[20 th February 1782.] Fox, who opened the second 
debate on Lord Sandwich, as he had done the first, 
elated, as it was natural he should be, at the division 
on the preceding question, began by observing that 
“under anyother Administration than the present the 
number of persons who had voted with Opposition 
on a former night would have been regarded as a 
majority.” “ For,” added he, ‘‘they certainly con¬ 
stituted the voice of the people ; nor would any 
Minister except the noble Lord in the blue ribband 
presume to retain a man in employment against 
whom the popular sentiment had been so loudly 
pronounced.” The motion, which attributed “great 
mismanagement to his Majesty’s naval affairs in the 
year 1781,” was seconded by Pitt; and I believe it 
forms the only instance on record where the one of 
those two illustrious individuals moved and the 
other seconded the same question during their long 
parliamentary career. In the progress of the debate, 
Pitt enforced with great warmth the proofs adduced 
of the inability or misconduct of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. From every quarter Government 
was assailed. General Conway, Dunning, and Sheri¬ 
dan united on the same side the powers of reason, 
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wit, and argument; while Admiral Keppel and Lord 
Howe attacked in detail by a statement of facts 
the official administration of Lord Sandwich, which 
they stigmatised as deficient in judgment, energy, 
and activity. Lord North remained silent, but 
Lord Mulgrave maintained with no inconsiderable 
ability the claims of his principal to national respect, 
approbation, and gratitude. Dundas, who never 
absented himself or shrunk from the call of poli¬ 
tical adherence, came forward manfully on the occa¬ 
sion. It was, however, from another individual that 
Administration received the most seasonable as well 
as efficacious aid. Sir William Dolben, whose double 
capacity as a country gentleman and as one of the 
representatives for the University of Oxford gave 
him a proportionate weight, though he admitted 
the alleged mismanagement to be sufficiently proved 
by the contents of the papers laid on the table, yet 
refused to support a motion for the dismission of 
Lord Sandwich. Still less, he said, could he con¬ 
cur in a vote for bringing that nobleman to trial. 
In vain Mr. Thomas Pitt, with the wheedling and 
querulous eloquence which characterised him, en¬ 
deavoured to demonstrate the inconsistency or con¬ 
tradiction of such a line of parliamentary action. 
Vainly he tried to show that no man who concurred 
in finding the culpability could hesitate to punish 
the offender. Sir William Dolben stopped short, 
declaring at the same time that he should not even 
support the present question, if it was intended or 
understood to be a preliminary to stronger and more 
personal steps. It became therefore evident that 
there was a point at which many individuals of in¬ 
dependent minds and fortunes would make a stand, 
and withhold their support from Opposition. 

[22 d February 1782.] Every day from this time 
down to the hour when Lord North suddenly threw 
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up the administration of affairs was marked by the 
most violent exertions on both sides. Incredible 
efforts were made to procure attendance in Parlia¬ 
ment. The Opposition, conscious that not a mo¬ 
ment should be lost, allowed the Minister no respite. 
Having compelled the Colonial Secretary of State 
to give in his dismission, and impressed an inde¬ 
lible mark of parliamentary condemnation or cen¬ 
sure on the First Lord of the Admiralty, they 
directed their next operations against Lord North 
himself, as the head of the state machine. Scarcely 
forty-eight hours after the last debate on Lord 
Sandwich, General Conway introduced a motion for 
addressing his Majesty “ to renounce any further 
attempts to reduce America by force.” Notwith¬ 
standing the eloquence of the new Secretary of 
State, who on this occasion displayed very consider¬ 
able talents, it became impossible to induce the 
House to maintain the contest. Burke, in addition 
to all the arguments suggested by the nature of 
the subject and the exhausted condition of Great 
Britain, oppressed the recently appointed Minister 
under flashes of intolerable wit, supported by the 
keenest ridicule. Never on any occasion was he 
more happy in his allusions or more pointed in 
his irony. After felicitating Ellis on succeeding as 
heir to the noble Viscount, at whose feet he had been 
brought up, and whose political opinions he implicitly 
adopted, Burke compared him to a caterpillar, who 
having long remained in a torpid state within the 
silken folds of his lucrative employment as Treasurer 
of the Navy, now bursting his ligaments, fluttered forth 
the Secretary of the hour. Pursuing this compari¬ 
son with inconceivable humour, he directed the 
whole force of his powerful mind in impelling his 
audience no longer to support a hopeless, ruinous, 
and unavailing conflict. I have always considered' 
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this debate as one of the most interesting of any at 
which I ever was present. General Conway per¬ 
formed the principal, but by no means the most 
brilliant part in it. The Opposition, during the 
course of this great siege, which in 1782 had already 
lasted nearly as long as the war of Troy, selected 
their assailants for each progressive attack, as Homer 
does his heroes. The General, on whom fell the 
present effort, was not distinguished by the superi¬ 
ority, and still less by the fluency of his eloquence. 
Nevertheless he drew universal attention when, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the new Secretary of State for 
America, he demanded what were the right honour¬ 
able gentleman’s intentions, or on what principles 
he meant henceforward to conduct the Transatlantic 
contest. Nor was that attention diminished when, 
expressing his apprehensions that in Ellis would sur¬ 
vive all his predecessor’s political sentiments, Conway 
exclaimed in the words of Horace to the Roman re¬ 
public after the fury of the civil wars— 

“ O navis! referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus ? ”- 

Lord John Cavendish was chosen to second the 
motion. It must be owned that Ellis’s position 
demanded talents of no common order for enabling 
him to. meet so severe and so formidable an inquisi¬ 
tion. The Opposition rows, full in his view, were 
crowded with eager candidates for power animated 
by hope and impelled by ambition, while a deep 
cloud overhung the Treasury bench and spread its 
chilling influence over that part of the House. 
The new but aged Minister felt all the awkward¬ 
ness, difficulties, and embarrassment of his situation. 
There was even some degree of ridicule attached to 
a man of seventy accepting such an employment 
under the desperate circumstances in which he had 
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taken it on Lord Sackville’s resignation. In order to 
obviate these objections, Mr. Ellis, after acquitting 
himself with great circumspection, gravity, and 
ability in the course of a long speech, finished by 
observing that “ he had come into the office which 
he held to employ the remains of vigour left him by 
age and infirmity for the benefit of the state.” “ I 
have now made,” said he, “ my confession of faith, 
and trust it may prove satisfactory to the House.” 
Burke instantly fastened like a vulture on the 
Secretary’s declaration. “ A confession of faith,” 
observed he, “ more obscure, more absurd, more 
incomprehensible, was never framed or delivered 
for the delusion and calamity of mankind! Like 
confessions of faith of the same unintelligible de¬ 
scription, it can only be supported by miracles. For 
what satisfaction has the young Secretary given to 
the House? Not one word have we been able to 
extract from him which the last American Minister 
has 'not told us five years ago. The name may 
indeed be changed, and henceforward it may be 
denominated a French war carried on in the fields 
of America, but the fatal system remains unaltered.” 
Then fixing his eyes upon Ellis, “ I may assert,” 
continued he, “that the late Colonial Secretary, 
though called up by patent to another House, still 
occupies in effigy his ancient seat. There we be¬ 
hold him with all the plans for reducing America 
thick upon him. He is the universal legatee of the 
noble Lord, who has bequeathed to him all his own 
projects, nay, his very language and ideas, his 
ipsissima verba. He still lives and speaks among 
us, only transformed into the appearance and form 
of the right honourable gentleman.” 

J enkinson having risen soon afterwards with the 
intention of explaining to the House the precise 
description of the war prospectively intended to be 
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carried on beyond the Atlantic and thus satisfying 
the inquiries of Opposition, observed that “ his idea 
embraced only a war of posts, to retain hencefor¬ 
ward no regular army in the field, but while we 
kept possession of certain military positions, to at¬ 
tack the enemy whenever any favourable occasions 
should present themselves.” As Burke had pounced 
upon the Secretary of State, so Fox started up to 
answer the Secretary at War. After congratulating 
the House and the country that two hundred and 
nineteen independent men had been found on the 
recent question respecting the nobleman at the head 
of the Admiralty, he observed that if the people 
would only consider the number of placemen and 
contractors who most unworthily occupied seats in 
that assembly, the late division must be esteemed 
an unequivocal majority against Administration. 
“ I am, however, glad,” exclaimed he, “ to have at 
length ascertained from the speech of the gentleman 
that has just sat down who is that evil spirit which 
produces all our calamities. It is an individual 
higher than the noble Lord in the blue ribband, for 
that noble person is only his puppet and acts under 
his direction. The right honourable member has 
spoken out, and I will take the word of a princi¬ 
pal. Those ostensible Ministers who occupy seats 
on the same bench near him are merely secondary 
and subordinate agents. That infernal spirit, which 
really governs and has so nearly overturned this 
country, a spirit which, though not so visible as 
Ministers, is far greater than them, has spoken 
through his mouth. We now perceive that the war 
beyond the Atlantic is to be prosecuted as violently 
as heretofore, but it is to be carried on with America, 
and not in America.” Jenkinson rose once more, 
but solely for the purpose of disavowing that he was 
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animated by any spirit except his own, and the de¬ 
bate took a new turn. 

When we reflect on the import of Fox’s expres¬ 
sions, and consider how obviously, or rather un¬ 
avoidably, they applied to the sovereign ; if we fur¬ 
ther call to our attention that Fox was at that very 
moment a candidate for high office, and became 
actually Secretary of State to the prince against 
whom he had levelled such imputations within six 
weeks after he used them in Parliament, we ought 
not to be surprised that his Majesty could not 
immediately obliterate them from his recollection. 
Even had they been ever so well founded, they 
were not the less contrary to every dictate of pru¬ 
dence. Pitt, however violent and personal he might 
be against Ministers, yet observed measures in his 
indignation. The different political fortune of the 
two individuals flowed principally from this opposite 
line of conduct. Fox, in the ardour of his pursuit, 
forgot that any moderation was necessary either 
towards the King or towards Lord North. He 
ought, nevertheless, to have foreseen how soon 
contingencies might compel him to coalesce with 
the Minister whom he now held up to national aver¬ 
sion. And he should have remembered that it is 
easier to force the barriers of state than to stand 
firm within them. He seemed never to recollect 
that the Marquis of Rockingham’s first Administra¬ 
tion lasted scarcely ten months. His second pos¬ 
session of power was fated to be of much shorter 
duration. So difficult is it, even under the British 
constitution, to govern without the consent or incli¬ 
nation of the monarch! 

Lord North, who never wanted presence of mind 
or betrayed any defect of capacity, and who knew 
that however odious the American war had become, 
he was personally beloved throughout the country, 
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endeavoured to stimulate the Opposition to propose 
an address to the Crown for his removal, as being, 
he said, a measure more advantageous to the state 
than leaving him ostensibly possessed of power, 
while his hands would be fettered by resolutions of 
the House. But Fox and his adherents well knew 
that they could not carry any such proposition. 
They were only powerful upon one point. Fox 
endeavoured on his side to induce the Lord Advo¬ 
cate of Scotland to vote with them for the ter¬ 
mination of the American war, charging him with 
inconsistency or with personal animosity towards 
the late American Secretary if he should now sup¬ 
port the very measures when proposed by Mr. Ellis 
which he had reprobated from the lips of Lord 
George Germain. It must be owned that Dundas 
lay open to that imputation, as did Rigby, though 
they both justified themselves with ingenuity. The 
Paymaster of the Forces, while he avowed that no 
hope of reducing the colonies to obedience now 
remained, and professing at the same time his ardent 
desire of peace, yet refused to tie up the powers of 
the executive Government. Both the Pitts, William 
and Thomas, exerted their different oratorical efforts 
on that night, and might be considered as well en¬ 
titled to— 

“ Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 

The former, dignified, impressive, collected, was al¬ 
ways heard with a sort of veneration, as the living 
substitute of him who under two successive reigns 
had subjected our foreign enemies while he tram¬ 
pled Opposition under his feet. The latter, solemn 
and declamatory, if not theatrical; sometimes whin¬ 
ing, yet often appealing with great effect to the 
passions or to the understanding of the House, 
scarcely drew less attention. Their joint co-opera- 
vol. n. N 
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tion unquestionably conduced to the success which 
crowned the party at the conclusion of the debate. 
On that night the American war may indeed be said 
to have virtually terminated; the question being 
carried on the part of the Government by only one 
vote, though near 390 members divided. Many of 
those who supported the Minister seemed not less 
rejoiced at the apparent conclusion of the war than 
the persons on the opposite side; and it has been 
supposed with reason that Lord North himself, 
whose disinclination to prosecute hostilities beyond 
the Atlantic was well known, did not really regret, 
though he was necessitated to oppose, the motion 
of General Conway. Far from manifesting any 
intention of laying down his office in consequence 
of it, he performed one of the most important 
functions of First Minister only three days after¬ 
wards by opening the Budget and proposing a loan. 
It is true that he postponed the task of stating the 
taxes to be imposed, but he did not the less declare 
his determination to continue at the head of his 
Majesty’s councils ; nor did those persons who were 
most in his confidence either question his sincerity 
or doubt his resolution. 

[25//Z February 1782.] Retaining, as itwas natural 
that he should do, a deep and acute recollection of 
the severe investigation (which Fox denominated 
chastisement) inflicted on him for the terms on 
which he had concluded the loan of the preceding 
year, Lord North adopted every precaution on the 
present occasion to protect himself from similar 
animadversion. Instead, therefore, of allowing indi¬ 
viduals to make private offers, he preferred a close 
subscription with two different sets of men, each 
ignorant of the conditions proposed by the other. 
Notwithstanding this renunciation of all Ministe¬ 
rial influence in the distribution of any part of the 
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loan, he by no means succeeded in disarming his 
opponents or in silencing calumnious imputations. 
George Byng attacked the terms as in themselves 
bad, though he admitted them to be far less excep¬ 
tionable than those of 1781. But Fox inveighed 
against “ the mode adopted by the noble Lord 
of limiting loans to a few individuals, which he 
maintained to be merely a manoeuvre of Govern¬ 
ment.” “ Under that dark cloak,” exclaimed he, 
“ are concealed all the douceurs given to members 
of this House, to placemen and contractors. Here 
we may perceive how the majorities were procured 
which have voted the prosecution of the American 
war, as well as the rejection of the motions relative 
to the navy.” Justly indignant at such a charge, 
and conscious of the rectitude of his Ministerial con¬ 
duct, Lord North rose to repel the accusation. “ I 
solemnly and seriously protest,” said he, “ that so 
far from having negotiated the present loan with 
any view to influence, I have not directly or indi¬ 
rectly recommended one person for the smallest 
share or portion of it. Nor do I even know by 
whom the ostensible contractors for it are supported 
in making their payments. Two millions of it 
were indeed offered to me, to be filled up with 
whatever names I might select, but I peremptorily 
refused the proposal.” 

Still incredulous, or, more properly to speak, de¬ 
termined not to be convinced, Tommy Townshend 
affected to suppose that though the First Minister 
had not interfered personally in the distribution of 
the loan, yet the official persons who surrounded 
him were unable to make the same declaration. 
“Would the two Secretaries of the Treasury,” he 
asked, “venture to assert that they had not recom¬ 
mended individuals to fill the lists of the ostensible 
contractors for the loan ? ” This question called up 
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Robinson, who protested upon his honour that he 
fieither had recommended nor would mention any 
person to be placed on the list. Sir Grey Cooper 
reiterated the same assurances, adding that they 
could not, even had they been so inclined, disobey 
the positive injunctions of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Burke pretended, notwithstanding such 
specific declarations on the part of men in office, to 
consider the bargain as calculated to conceal, while 
it promoted, Ministerial influence. It is, however, 
well known that never was any measure of finance 
conducted on principles more pure, disinterested, 
and wholly exempt from a view to sustain Adminis¬ 
tration. It was, indeed, so exempt from any im¬ 
putation or reproach of that nature, by the total 
exclusion of Members of Parliament who had anti¬ 
cipated a share in it, as to have occasioned in con¬ 
sequence of the disappointment some mercantile 
catastrophes, and even some more melancholy 
domestic or personal scenes, over which I draw a 
veil. Lord North having stated the amount of the 
loan and the nature of the terms proposed, entreated 
of the House to excuse him if he did not enter on 
the enumeration of his intended taxes for a few 
days, “ possessing,” he said, “ neither strength of 
body nor sufficient intellectual power and clearness 
of understanding to comply with the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of laying before them on the same evening both 
the loan and the taxes.” This indulgence was not 
denied him. 

It became, indeed, apparent that though a majority 
of the House of Commons might be still disposed 
to support the Ministry, they were altogether weary 
of continuing that contest for the reduction of Ame¬ 
rica which during near seven years had produced 
only an accumulation of expense, of disgrace, and 
of misfortune. But, on the other hand, the Opposi- 
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tion soon discovered that the compulsory termina¬ 
tion of the American war and the resignation of 
Lord North constituted by no means, as they had 
flattered themselves, things synonymous or inse¬ 
parable. When General Conway, encouraged by 
the event of his late motion, brought the subject 
again before the House, he indeed outnumbered 
the Minister on the division by nineteen, leaving 
him thus in a minority. 

[2 7th February 1782.] On this occasion, Conway 
attempted to induce, or rather to oblige, Dundas 
and Rigby to vote with him, by reminding them of 
their late declarations respecting the American war. 
And he observed, that “ if he might borrow an allu¬ 
sion from the sacred text, he should say that they, 
as well as many other members of the House, had 
received the gift of tongues. Cloven tongues had 
alighted upon them. Not, indeed, tongues of sin¬ 
cerity and truth, but double tongues, one for Parlia¬ 
ment, the other for private society.” This singular 
metaphor, drawn from such a source, excited no 
ordinary sensation. Lord North, who no doubt felt 
that his own sincerity might become questionable 
at St. James’s if he did not strenuously oppose the 
motion, endeavoured by every pledge and assurance 
that he could give to prove that Ministry had re¬ 
nounced all intention of carrying on offensive war 
beyond the Atlantic. “ If, however,” he added, 
“ no faith was lent to these protestations, and that 
the truth or integrity of Ministers was doubted, it 
became the House to address the Crown for their 
removal, and for the appointment of successors 
entitled to parliamentary confidence. Should this 
House,” continued he, “ withdraw from me the con¬ 
fidence which they have so long reposed in me, it 
will become my duty, without staying for an address 
to remove me, to wait on my sovereign, to present 
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him the seal of my office, and to say, ‘ Sir, I have 
served you long and zealously, but your Parliament 
will no longer confide in me. Suffer me, therefore, 
to resign into your Majesty’s hands all my employ¬ 
ments, in order that they may be bestowed on some 
other person, who, with better success, though not 
with more fidelity or zeal, will give satisfaction to 
the country.’ ” Then adverting to Conway’s re¬ 
proach of the “cloven tongues,” he subjoined with 
more than common emphasis, “ I do not wish for 
the support of any such double-tongued senators. 
I desire to stand this night solely on the merits of 
my cause. And I now call upon all my friends to 
put out of their view every consideration personal 
to myself. Let them vote according to the dictates 
of their unbiassed judgment. The removal of 
Ministers forms no punishment. His Majesty has 
a right to call to his councils or to exclude from 
them whomever he may please. I thank God, Mr. 
Speaker, that mere disgrace, in the Ministerial sense 
of the term, constitutes no crime. The constitution 
has conferred on the King the power of dismissing 
his confidential servants at his pleasure, but it has 
provided that the dismission shall not entail any 
criminality, because in the eye of the law no indi¬ 
vidual can be pronounced criminal without a fair 
trial.” Never probably in the records of Parliament 
was a more manly yet affecting appeal made by 
any Minister to the feelings and principles of his 
audience. When Lord North sat down the Attor¬ 
ney-General rose, and after pointing out the impedi¬ 
ments that presented themselves to an immediate 
peace with the colonies, proposed a truce as at once 
more judicious, beneficial, and practicable. He 
added that he had already prepared a motion for 
leave to introduce a bill enabling the Ministers to 
treat on this ground. And with a view to expedi- 
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tion, in order that not a moment might be lost, he 
concluded by moving that “the present debate be 
adjourned for a fortnight.” 

Alarmed at the idea that in consequence of the 
Attorney-General’s proposition the prey which they 
had so nearly hunted down might yet escape them, 
the leading members of Opposition fastened upon 
it with equal violence and ability. Pitt led the way, 
and endeavoured to demonstrate, as he had done in 
preceding debates, that no confidence could be re¬ 
posed in the Ministerial promises. “ Was there,” 
he demanded, “ one assurance which they had not 
falsified? Was there any plan of operations in 
which they coincided ? No! Their whole system 
was incessant vacillation, in which the House could 
place no trust.” With uncommon ingenuity and 
acumen, Dunning, who already beheld a coronet 
as Macbeth does a dagger marshalling his way, and 
who within five weeks afterwards actually kissed 
the King’s hand on being raised to the peerage,— 
Dunning attacked the Minister’s speech as the most 
unintelligible and incomprehensible farago ever pro¬ 
nounced within the walls of the House. He pro¬ 
tested that he did not understand one syllable of it; 
that it was a mere specimen of human duplicity, 
calculated for purposes of state deception, unworthy 
of reply. His learned friend (Wallace’s) truce he 
treated as a wretched stratagem of an expiring 
party, only designed to allure over to the Minister’s 
side three or four undecided votes. With per¬ 
suasive earnestness he entreated the assembly to 
support the motion proposed by Conway as the 
only temperate and conclusive measure for binding 
down the Administration. Fox added his weight 
to these arguments, and stigmatised the proposed 
truce, which he denominated a trick adopted for the 
purpose of protracting the existence of Ministry, 
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who hoped thereby to gain the respite of a few 
days. 

The new Secretary of State took no active part 
in the discussion of that interesting evening, nor 
once opened his lips. He seemed, indeed, not to 
have recovered from the effect produced by Burke’s 
insulting irony only a few days earlier, and contented 
himself with giving a silent support. Not so Dun- 
das. The characteristic energy of his mind always 
propelled him forward, and having answered General 
Conway’s imputation of speaking with a double 
tongue, which act of inconsistence he disclaimed 
either in or out of Parliament, he warmly supported 
the Attorney-General’s proposal. But it was like¬ 
wise sustained from another quarter. Sir William 
Dolben, 1 who had voted with Opposition on the 
22d, rose for the purpose of declaring that he con¬ 
sidered the proposed measure of a truce as the 
most proper to be adopted, and refused to proceed 
another step against the existing Administration.. 
As his example might operate with great effect 
among the country gentlemen, who formed so large 
as well as so respectable and independent a portion 
of the assembly, Sir William was instantly assailed 
from a variety of quarters. Townshend besought 
him to examine his conscience before he gave so 
inconsistent a vote, while Powis 2 lamented the de¬ 
fection of an individual whose private character 
justly excited universal respect. “ As a friend,” 
said he, “ I regret, but as a member of this House 
I reprobate, his line of conduct. Nor do I compre¬ 
hend how, after such contradictory behaviour, he 
can look his constituents or his country in the face.” 
Sir Fletcher Norton endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the former motion of Conway and the present 


1 M.P. for the University of Oxford.—E d. 

2 Thomas Powys, M.P. for Northamptonshire.—E d. 
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were, in fact, the same, adding that no change in 
public affairs had taken place which could warrant 
or justify an alteration of sentiment in Dolben. 

Sir William remaining inflexible, and having risen 
a second time in order to explain more accu¬ 
rately the principles which determined his resolu¬ 
tion, Sheridan opened on him a battery of wit, 
calculated to expose him to universal ridicule. It 
is however probable that had Lord North sur¬ 
vived the session and continued at the head of 
affairs, so important a service to the Administra¬ 
tion, rendered at a crisis of general depression and 
dismay, would not have remained unrewarded. A 
peerage must probably have been conferred on the 
individual whose support was of inestimable value 
under the existing circumstances. The detestation, 
nevertheless, universally excited by the American 
war had reached such a point as to overbear every 
attempt to prolong its duration. Previous to the 
debate, the Sheriffs of the City of London had pre¬ 
sented at the bar a petition from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, imploring the 
House to interpose in such manner as they should 
conceive to be most effectual for terminating further 
hostilities against the colonies. Many of the most 
ancient adherents of the Minister began to waver. 
Sir Gilbert Elliott, 1 who had hitherto uniformly sup¬ 
ported Administration, made his retractation and 
joined the Opposition. Soon after one o’clock in 
the morning, the cry of question became general; 
234 persons voted with Conway; only 215 ad¬ 
hered to the Minister. No sooner was the result 
known and the triumph over Lord North ascer¬ 
tained from the chair, than the acclamations—for 

1 Sir Gilbert Elliot, fourth Baronet of Minto, M.P. for Roxburgh¬ 
shire, born 23d April 1751. Created Lord Minto in 1797, and Earl 
of Minto in 1813.— Ed. 
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such they might be justly denominated—pierced 
the roof, and might have been heard in Westminster 
Hall. Two of the tellers on that eventful night 
still survive ; I mean the Earl of Lauderdale and 
Mr. Baron Adam. The other two, Robinson and 
George Byng, are long since dead. Information of 
the event was instantly transmitted, notwithstanding 
the advanced hour, to his Majesty at the Queen’s 
House. Conway, following up the blow, carried with¬ 
out any division, before the assembly adjourned, 
an address to the throne soliciting the sovereign 
to “ stop the prosecution of any further hostilities 
against the revolted colonies for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing them to obedience by force.” It was ordered 
to be presented by the whole House.” - 

[i st —4 th March 1782.] Under these critical and 
portentous circumstances, which seemed to announce 
still greater changes or convulsions as imminent, 
opened the month of March. The King, neverthe¬ 
less, retained all his firmness, or more properly per¬ 
tinacity, and though the reply that he made to the 
Commons when they arrived at St. James’s was 
couched in gracious language, yet the terms of it 
might be esteemed vague and general, only stating 
that “ he would adopt such measures as he should 
think 1 most conducive' to restore harmony between 
Great Britain and her colonies,” without specifically 
promising not to carry on any further operations of 
war for their reduction by force. A fact which 
made a still deeper impression upon the public 
mind, and which the Opposition considered as elo¬ 
quently developing the royal feelings towards his 
American subjects, was the appearance of General 
Arnold at court 2 when the King received the address, 

“ As seem to me,” with a strong emphasis on the pronoun.—D. 

Benedict Arnold, originally a chemist and general merchant. He 
■determined to betray the American cause in revenge for a sentence 
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So obnoxious an individual, known to breathe an 
inveterate aversion towards his insurgent country¬ 
men, standing close to his Majesty’s chair on such 
an occasion and at his right hand, inspired alarm 
while it produced animadversion. Lord Surrey, 1 
than whom no man, of whatever rank, inherited 
more of the rough spirit of the barons who forced 
John to sign the “ Magna Charta,” and who was 
never deterred by any delicacy or respect for the 
prejudices of a crowned head from uttering his 
opinions, however unpalatable they might prove,— 
this nobleman, who began already to perform a pro¬ 
minent part under Fox in the parliamentary drama, 
rising in his place a few days afterwards, reprobated 
in the warmest manner “ the wanton and indecent 
insult,” as he denominated it, offered by Ministers 
in the drawing-room to the representatives of the 
people. No notice, however, being taken of his com¬ 
plaint from any part of the House, it did not pro¬ 
duce any further debate or proceeding. 

\ifth March 1782.] General Conway, now com¬ 
pletely master of the deliberations of the House on 
the subject of America, and not conceiving the renun¬ 
ciation of all future hostilities against the colonies to 
have been expressed from the throne in words suffi¬ 
ciently affirmative, presented himself once more to 
public notice. While he proposed and carried an¬ 
other address to the sovereign thanking him for his 
gracious reply, with some inconsistency he moved 
immediately afterwards to declare “ enemies to his 
Majesty and to their country all those who should 
advise or attempt to prosecute offensive war on the 
continent of North America.” The First Lord of 

of reprimand passed upon him by a court-martial. When Major 
Andrd was taken prisoner, General Arnold managed to escape to 
the headquarters of the English commander.—E d. 

1 Charles, afterward eleventh Duke of Norfolk ; born in 1746. He 
died in 1815.—D. 
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the Treasury, after exposing the contradiction of 
the mover’s conduct in thus affecting to offer their 
acknowledgments to the King for his answer and 
in the same breath manifesting their doubts of his 
sincerity, observed that whatever might be . his 
private opinions, he conceived it his indispensable 
duty to obey the orders of a majority of that as¬ 
sembly. “ But,” added he, “ Parliament having ex¬ 
pressed its commands, it is scarcely possible that 
any Minister can be found sufficiently bold, daring, 
and infamous to advise his sovereign to act in op¬ 
position to their wishes. I cannot, therefore, con¬ 
ceive that the present motion, which assumes and 
presupposes the existence of such a,Minister, can 
ever be necessary.” Nor did this objection consti¬ 
tute the sole ground on which Lord North combated 
the proposition, as he asserted that very consider¬ 
able obscurity pervaded the orders themselves, 
which circumstance might incapacitate even the 
best-intentioned Cabinet from knowing with cer¬ 
tainty whether they were adhering to or deviating 
from the pleasure of the House. 

After a discussion of considerable length, in 
which Thomas and William Pitt both took part, as 
well as many other members, but without mate¬ 
rially elucidating or explaining the points under in¬ 
vestigation, Fox rose, and began by expressing his 
total dissatisfaction with the answer of the Crown. 
He observed that he was not present in the House 
when they voted an address of thanks to the King, 
as he understood, unanimously, though had he been 
there, he should certainly have coincided in that 
testimony of personal respect to the sovereign. 
The Ministers alone ought to be deemed criminal 
for advising their royal master to follow a plan of 
conduct opposed to the advice of his Commons. 
Then, directing his discourse personally to Lord 
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North in answer to the professions of deference 
which he had expressed for the orders of a majority 
of that assembly, Fox, with more asperity than was 
natural to him, inveighed against these illusory pro¬ 
testations, only adopted or forgotten just as the 
exigencies of his situation dictated. “ The position 
of the First Lord of the Treasury,” exclaimed he, 
“ is truly embarrassing. The majority of this House 
has declared against him, yet still he retains his 
place. He stands in a predicament unprecedented 
since the Revolution. He remains in office when 
the Commons have condemned his system. Under 
circumstances so unconstitutional and humiliating 
he must necessarily address his sovereign when he 
enters the royal presence in language to the follow¬ 
ing effect: ‘ I come, sire, to advise you to adopt a 
measure totally opposite to my own opinion, but 
it is the opinion of a majority of the House of 
Commons.’ Is, then, this country so reduced by 
calamities, so poor in spirit, or so indifferent to all 
events as to permit a Minister to conduct affairs in 
a moment big with danger like the present who 
dares not carry into execution his own plans ? No 
man respects more than I do the free, incorrupt 
voice of the majority of this assembly, but when I 
contemplate the majority, composed of contractors 
procured by means the most corrupt, who have 
been declared ineligible to sit here, I do not respect 
such a majority.” 

“ I thank God,” continued Fox, “that the House 
of Commons has come to the resolutions which ter¬ 
minate the American war. Those resolutions have 
utterly destroyed and annihilated the principle, they 
have subverted the basis of the present system— 
corruption. It is not credible that any Minister, 
however daring or profligate he may be, can pre¬ 
sume to retain his employment after the intelligence 
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which has just reached us of the capture of Minorca, 
where fifteen hundred troops have surrendered pris¬ 
oners of war. The loss of that valuable possession 
in the year 1756 drove from their seats an Adminis¬ 
tration far more able and powerful than the present 
Cabinet. This day a report is current that St. 
Kitt’s has been taken by the enemy, the most im¬ 
portant island, with the single exception of Jamaica, 
which we still continue to retain in the West Indies. 
The only victory to which the people of this fallen 
country look with hope, or which they hear with 
exultation, is the triumph recently gained within 
these walls over his Majesty’s Ministers, who are 
universally regarded as the enemies of their country. 
This triumph coming now has overcome corruption. 
Its reign is terminated. If the conquest had sooner 
taken place, perhaps some paltry, insignificant coali¬ 
tions might have been contrived, which would have 
rendered less unpalatable the system itself. But 
now, however Ministers may hold out for a day, a 
week, a month, or even for a year, the foundation 
is subverted. It must collapse, and then effectual 
measures may be devised to prevent its future 
revival.” 

Such was nearly the substance of this memorable 
speech, unquestionably one of the most able, as well 
as persuasive, ever pronounced by Fox, and which 
produced a proportionate effect on the audience. 
Many parts of it were indeed unanswerable, and 
the new Secretary of State scarcely could reply to 
the concluding inquiries of Fox relative to the 
fate of St. Kitt’s, which he, however, did in a few 
hesitating, spiritless sentences. Lord North re¬ 
mained silent, nor did the Lord Advocate advance 
to his assistance, and under so depressed a state of 
things the Speaker had already prepared to put the 
question, when Rigby rose. Never could he have 
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appeared more opportunely on the scene or at a 
moment when his exertions were more necessary to 
reinvigorate the Ministerial ranks. His very figure 
and aspect, unblushing, fearless, confident, as if 
formed to stem the torrent of Opposition even 
when most violent, powerfully aided the effect of 
his oratory. He commenced by observing, that 
though it was not his intention to divide the House, 
yet he should unquestionably give his negative to 
the motion in order that it might not pass unani¬ 
mously. And he remarked on the singularity as 
well as inconsistency of disapproving his Majesty’s 
answer and yet returning him thanks for it. This 
conduct, he said, sufficiently manifested that the 
charge so often made against Ministers of being 
divided among themselves might with more justice 
be applied to Opposition. “ As to the motion,” 
subjoined he, “ declaring enemies to their country 
all such as should advise the King to continue war 
against the colonies, I consider it nugatory, because 
I cannot suppose that any member of Administra¬ 
tion will dare to disobey the positive injunctions of 
this House. But probably it has been devised and 
adopted merely to calm tender consciences, thereby 
to conceal dissensions. Thus the vote of thanks 
and the present motion are intended to balance 
each other. I imagine one set of men may have 
consented to support the first under the condition 
that another description of gentlemen will agree to 
vote the second.” 

“ Much has been said,” continued Rigby, “about 
majorities which have voted against the noble Lord 
in the blue ribband. And how has he got the 
better of those resolutions ? Why, by other ma¬ 
jorities. It has always been the cry that the Ins 
were corrupt and the Outs were factious. But it 
forms no political phenomenon that a Minister 
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should retain his place after he has been left in a 
minority. All sides of this House have been occa¬ 
sionally wrong. Lord Rockingham’s Administra¬ 
tion, which repealed the Stamp Act, yet declared 
the riofht of Parliament to make laws for America. 
Even the honourable member who now represents 
Westminster voted for the Boston Port Bill. 1 If so 
little faith is to be reposed in the assurances of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, better move at once to remove 
them from their employments.” The blunt, not to 
say contemptuous levity, accompanied with personal 
observations of a disagreeable kind, which charac¬ 
terised Rigby’s speech from its commencement to its 
close, gave a new colour to the debate, while it ex¬ 
cited no ordinary commotion among the Opposition 
ranks. Fox, whose early parliamentary transgres¬ 
sions, when formerly seated near Lord North on the 
Treasury bench, frequently appeared to him like 
Brutus’s evil genius, started up to explain his un¬ 
fortunate vote on the Boston Port Bill. His excuse 
seemed, I believe, even to his friends, not the most 
satisfactory, as he could assign no better reason for 
it than that Lord North had pledged himself, if 
the tea which the Americans threw overboard was 
paid for by them, he would drop all further idea of 
taxation. 

Rigby having, in the progress of his speech, said, 
rather unadvisedly, that “he was tired of the Ame¬ 
rican war, though as Paymaster of the Forces he was 
by no means tired of receiving cash,” which singular 
expression he however qualified by adding that “he 
could nevertheless speak his opinion honestly unin¬ 
fluenced by his place,” Pitt remarked with great 
severity on the words. He observed that “ if the 

1 Boston seaport was shut by order of the English Parliament on 
account of the destruction of tea (upon which duties had been laid) 
by the citizens in November 1773 .—Ed. 
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right honourable gentleman was not tired of re¬ 
ceiving, the nation was weary of paying cash to a 
person who profited more by the war than any four 
members of that assembly.” Almost any other in¬ 
dividual than Rigby would have been disconcerted 
by so invidious a comment, coming too from such 
a quarter. But he, far from shrinking back, or 
exhibiting the slightest mark of discomposure, stood 
up, and directing his looks as well as his reply to 
Pitt and Fox, who sat very near each other on the 
Opposition side of the House, almost under the 
gallery, “ I will just venture to remark,” said he, 
“that however lucrative my office may be, it has 
been held by the fathers of the two honourable 
members who spoke last, and I make little doubt 
that, whenever I may be compelled to quit it, those 
gentlemen themselves may have an eye to getting 
hold of it. I repeat, I am not at all tired of receiving 
money; but I am not to be told, because I receive 
the emoluments of my place, that I am therefore 
the author of my country’s ruin.” Neither Fox nor 
Pitt attempted any retort. The former, indeed, on 
all occasions treated Rigby with marked regard, 
and more than once expatiated on the Paymaster’s 
ability, independence of mind, and political prin¬ 
ciples in terms approaching to panegyric. But 
Barrd, after complaining that he had retained in 
his hands an enormous balance of public money, 
amounting to near ,£900,000, adverted with much 
acrimony to the aspersions thrown out against the 
Opposition as being only a rope of sand. Conscious 
how much they were divided in sentiment upon 
almost every point, he endeavoured to derive an in¬ 
ference from that very dissimilarity of opinion favour¬ 
able to their principles. “ A desire to prevent the 
ruin of their country, which the present Ministers,” 
he said, “ had nearly effected, formed the tie that 

VOL. 11. o 
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bound them indissolubly together.” The debate 
now drew to a close, General Conway’s motion 
passing without any division. Rigby had acted 
the most conspicuous part in the discussion, had 
gallantly exposed himself, and had covered the 
Minister’s retreat, though the enemy kept posses¬ 
sion of the field. These were services, at such a 
crisis, of no ordinary description, and could scarcely 
have been performed by any other member of the 
House. Indeed, had Lord North been animated by 
the same tenacious, firm, and buoyant spirit which 
the Paymaster of the Forces displayed, he would 
probably have surmounted the storm. Already Sir 
George Rodney had reached the West Indies, and 
was preparing to attack the fleet of France. But 
his Administration was destined to a speedy extinc¬ 
tion. 

[5 th March 1782.] If the debate of which I have 
endeavoured faithfully, though imperfectly, to trace 
the outlines, unveiled so much of the concealed 
machinery and private feelings of both parties 
during the convulsions that preceded Lord North’s 
political exit, the discussion, or rather the conver¬ 
sation of the following evening, disclosed matter 
not less interesting. The Attorney-General, having 
moved for leave to bring in a bill “to enable his 
Majesty to conclude a truce or peace with the re¬ 
volted American colonies,” Fox, aware that unless 
he could blunt this weapon, the Minister might cut 
his way by means of it through the Opposition 
squadrons which now nearly hemmed him in, rose 
instantly to force it out of the hands of Government. 
“ The only treatment properly applicable to such a 
proposition, coming from such a quarter,” he said, 
“ would be to burst into laughter and instantly to 
quit the House. Ministers, after leaving us scarcely 
any possession except Jamaica and Gibraltar, after 
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refusing to suffer American agents to meet our 
plenipotentiaries, under the offered mediation of 
foreign powers, now pretend to desire peace. Let 
the Attorney-General only look to his right and to 
his left, he would there discover in the persons of 
the Ministers, his friends, the greatest impediments 
to a pacification. But before he sat down he had 
a proposal to make to Administration. I can in¬ 
form them,” added he, “ as a matter of certainty, 
that there are persons now in Europe fully autho¬ 
rised to negotiate peace between us and the colonies. 
And though I believe those individuals will not 
treat with the present Ministers, yet I can put them 
in the way to make peace. Nay, more, should they 
dislike personally coming forward, I would under¬ 
take myself to negotiate it for them.” Observing a 
smile on more than one countenance opposite to 
him, he added, that in making such a proposal he 
was not more inconsistent than the noble Lord 
acted, who, condemning the resolutions moved by 
General Conway, yet advised his sovereign to exe¬ 
cute them. “Our affairs,” continued Fox, “are so 
desperate, that Ministers must either quit their 
places or the country is lost. Let them enjoy then 
the emoluments which they hold so precious, pro¬ 
vided I can only save the Empire. If peace can be 
procured, I am ready to serve them in any capacity, 
even that of a commis, or of a messenger.” Con¬ 
scious that this patriotic ebullition might subject him 
to some comments, and perhaps apprehensive that 
it bore the appearance of personal approximation 
to a Government, the members of which he had 
during many successive years held up to national 
condemnation or contempt, he subjoined, “ I request 
it may be clearly understood, that in making the 
proposition, I mean not to enter into any connection 
with Ministers. From the instant when I so act, or 
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come to terms with one of them, I will rest satisfied 
to be deemed infamous. I cannot for a moment 
contemplate a coalition with men who, as Ministers, 
in every transaction, public or private, have proved 
themselves devoid of honour or honesty. In the 
hands of such men I would not intrust my own 
honour for a single minute.” 

This extraordinary declaration, one of the most 
imprudent and ill-advised which Fox ever made in 
the course of his long parliamentary life, was pro¬ 
bably intended by him to impress a belief on his 
hearers and the public of the facility with which he 
and his party could obtain an honourable peace. 
Nor, if considered under that point of view, did it 
fail, like other political delusions practised in all 
ages, to produce a temporary effect. Wearied with 
the war, people of every description readily supposed 
that he could’ succeed in disposing the Americans 
to conciliation ; and they assumed with the same 
credulity that Administration would either find 
or fabricate impediments to a consummation so 
generally and anxiously desired. Unquestionably, 
therefore, the expressions used by Fox operated 
favourably to the views and objects of Opposition. 
I will fairly own that I was myself in some degree 
duped by them, in common with others, who ex¬ 
pected from Fox’s entrance into office the return 
of peace, as if by a charm. The event, however, 
greatly deceived expectation. In whatever way 
Fox’s speech affected Parliament and the nation, it 
drew from the Minister a reply full of dignity, inde¬ 
pendence of mind, and becoming resentment. Nor 
did he fail to mix in the dose some portion of that 
wit without a few grains of which ingredient Lord 
North rarely addressed the House. He began by 
denying in the most forcible terms the disinclination 
to peace charged against himself and his colleagues 
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in the Cabinet. Then adverting to the kind offer 
which Fox had just made of his services, coupled at 
the same time with his severe language relative to 
Administration, Lord North observed, “These are 
good and substantial reasons for not trusting his 
honour in my hands. Better reasons cannot be 
assigned, and as they are such, they shall serve me 
against the honourable member. I will never employ 
a person who publicly declares that he can repose no 
confidence in me. Thinking of him as I do, I am 
determined not to make him my negotiator. He 
seems in a great hurry to get possession of our places. 
I am, however, yet to learn that among those who 
are so impatient to succeed there exists any settled 
system of action. It will therefore be for the public 
benefit that I should remain in office, in order to 
prevent, as I have hitherto done, confusion in the 
state, and the introduction of unconstitutional prin¬ 
ciples. I am for that reason resolved not to quit my 
post until I shall receive my royal master’s com¬ 
mands to leave it, or till the will of this House, ex¬ 
pressed in the most unequivocal terms, shall point out 
the propriety of my withdrawing from employment. 
As to the emoluments of my situation, God knows, 
were they forty times greater than they are, they 
could form no adequate compensation for my anxiety 
and vexations, aggravated by the uncandid treatment 
that I frequently experience within these walls. It 
is not love of power or of greatness that retains me 
in my place. I speak in the presence of individuals 
who know how little I am attached to either; but I 
will not resign till I can do it with gratitude to my 
sovereign, as well as to the public.” 

Fox attempted partly to explain away the harsh 
epithets which he had applied to the Minister, 
and partly to hold up the speech just pronounced 
to ridicule or condemnation. But its impression 
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was indelible. Neither Wolsey, nor Strafford, nor 
Clarendon, ever made a finer appeal to their con¬ 
temporaries nor to posterity. In reply to Fox’s 
accusations, accompanied with a sneer at his assert¬ 
ing that he continued in place to prevent confusion, 
Lord North humorously observed, “ I undoubtedly 
have prevented much confusion ; and if I have not 
prevented more, it is only because there are others 
who possess greater abilities in creating confusion 
than I have to prevent it. But, so long as Parlia¬ 
ment shall not think proper to remove me, either 
by a vote or by wholly withdrawing from me their 
confidence, I am determined to hold my situation.” 
Who, after so precise, so public, and so reiterated 
a declaration, could have anticipated or expected 
that, within fifteen days, though the House had not 
withdrawn from him its confidence, Lord North 
would, standing in the same place, and in the midst 
of the same assembly, lay down his office? Fox 
made no further answer, and the Attorney-General’s 
motion passed without any division, while the minds 
of all men were attracted towards the final termina¬ 
tion of a scene so interesting to every individual, 
but the issue of which it was as yet impossible to 
foresee from the conduct or the protestations of the 
First Minister. 

\ 6 th March 1782.] With a view to the great ob¬ 
ject of keeping alive public clamour against Lord 
North, and, above all, of not allowing the irritability 
of Parliament to subside, when that nobleman, on 
the following day, requested the indulgence of the 
House for postponing the taxes on account of the 
multiplicity of business, Burke and Fox both de¬ 
claimed with violence on the subject. The former, 
after enumerating the articles of necessity or of 
luxury on which taxation had already fallen within 
the last few years, and deploring the state of finan- 
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cial exhaustion into which we were plunged, con¬ 
cluded by making an ingenious and fanciful expo¬ 
sition of our national condition, viewed under a 
mercantile form. “On one side,” said he, “we 
have debtor by loss one hundred millions of money ; 
on the other, creditor by loss, one hundred thou¬ 
sand men, thirteen American provinces, an annual 
revenue of four millions five hundred thousand 
pounds, five West India islands, besides Florida and 
Minorca.” This picture, addressed strongly to the 
imagination and the passions, highly coloured, was 
likewise erroneous or exaggerated. St. Christo¬ 
pher’s, one of the islands which he included in his list 
of losses, founding his assertion on false intelligence 
industriously propagated, had not been captured by 
the enemy. New York, as well as Charlestown, two 
most important posts, were held by our forces, and 
might form objects of cession or negotiation. St. 
Lucia and Pondicherry—one the key of the West 
India chain of islands, the other valuable as being 
the capital of the French establishments on the 
Coromandel Coast—had both been subjected by our 
arms and remained in our possession. But these 
facts or considerations were wholly overlooked in 
a moment of national and Ministerial depression. 
Then diverging with his characteristic impetuosity 
to Lord North’s declaration of the preceding even¬ 
ing, that “he would not resign till he could do it 
with gratitude to the sovereign and to the public,” 
Burke exclaimed, “ The noble Lord’s gratitude! 
Oh, Mr. Speaker, it resembles that of another fallen 
angel like himself— 

‘ The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe,’ ” 

Fox, on his part, attacked the Minister with no 
less animosity, and declared that all the acts of his 
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Administration were founded in systematic delusion, 
sheltered by obscurity and stamped with ignorance. 
He added that “ as the parting proof of the noble 
Lord’s gratitude, when Jamaica and Barbadoes, our 
only remaining settlements of value, were lost, it 
might be presumed he would think of retiring from 
office.” No reply was made from the Treasury 
bench to such declamatory charges, calculated for 
sustaining and inflaming the general fermentation. 

\%th March 1782.] Unable, nevertheless, to effect 
Lord North’s removal or to provoke his voluntary 
resignation by any censures passed on the conduct 
of the American war or by any interdictions of its 
future prosecution, the Opposition became of neces¬ 
sity compelled to bring forward a personal ques¬ 
tion inculpating Administration. And it must be 
allowed that in conducting this measure they pro¬ 
ceeded with judicious as well as with cautious steps. 
A retrograde movement or an unsuccessful attempt, 
they were well aware, would at once undo all that, 
had hitherto been effected. Lord North, who was 
individually beloved in and out of the House, even 
by those who most disapproved or opposed many 
of his measures, was likewise steadily supported by 
the sovereign, while in the House of Lords no 
prospect of any defection or change had hitherto 
manifested itself. The session, moreover, advanced 
rapidly, and if Easter arrived, experience had proved 
that a full attendance could not be obtained after 
that period of the year except with the utmost 
difficulty. All these facts having been maturely 
considered in the meetings which took place among 
the Opposition leaders, they determined to try the 
temper of the House of Commons without delay. 
Lord John Cavendish, seconded by Powis, intro¬ 
duced various resolutions, finally imputing the mis¬ 
fortunes of the war to the “ want of foresight and 
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ability ” in Ministers. After a very long debate, in 
a crowded House, the Administration not venturing 
directly to negative the proposition, yet found them¬ 
selves unable to carry the motion, though only for 
the order of the day, by a greater majority than ten. 

Of Lord John’s speech no trace remains on my 
mind, but Powis’s 1 address to the House was calcu¬ 
lated to produce the deepest impression. He was 
indeed a man of great parliamentary talents and of 
distinguished integrity, though by no means unac¬ 
companied with deep ambition. From 1782 till 
1797, during fifteen years, he seems, under succes¬ 
sive Administrations, never for an instant to have 
lost sight of the peerage, to which he ultimately 
attained. After disclaiming all personal ill-will 
against Ministers, he adverted to Lord North’s 
recent declaration that whenever Parliament should 
withdraw from him its confidence he would then 
retire. “ That period,” said Powis, “ is arrived. 
Parliament has withdrawn its confidence from the 
noble Lord. The fetters which this House has 
imposed on him constitute the strongest proof of 
the fact. He has likewise asserted that he only 
continued in office with a view to prevent confusion. 
But who are the men likely to succeed him and 
what are the principles to which they stand pledged ? 
Their first pledge is to check profusion and prodi¬ 
gality in the expenditure of public money. Their 
second engagement is to explore the dark recesses 
of the Civil List and to introduce retrenchment into 
that sanctum sanctorum of Government. Lastly, 
they have solemnly promised to adopt some plan 
for improving the national representation within 
these walls; not, indeed, visionary plans, but such 
as may tend to diminish, if not to eradicate, the 
causes of parliamentary venality. Such are the 

1 Thomas Powys, M.P. for Northamptonshire, created Baron Lilford 
in 1794 .—Ed. 
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men from whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pretends to apprehend confusion. Men among 
whom are to be found the descendants of the most 
illustrious families, possessed of the largest property, 
distinguished by the most splendid talents. Among 
them is the admired son of a statesman who carried 
the British name and arms to the summit of glory, 
and who only quitted his situation when he dis¬ 
covered that a baneful. but secret influence pre¬ 
vented him, either with honour to himself or with 
advantage to the state, from carrying into execution 
those counsels which he was no longer permitted to 
direct. Yet from such men does the noble Lord 
anticipate confusion! ” 

After touching with the hand of a master these 
great political keys, while the House listened in 
silence, Powis drew in the same able manner the 
contrast presented by Ministers when compared 
with the principal individuals constituting Opposi¬ 
tion. Commencing his delineation with the new 
Secretary of State, who sat opposite to him, “ That 
gentleman,” observed he, “ gives us no encourage¬ 
ment to hope that such measures will emanate from 
his department as can be beneficial to the country. 
He has presented us a sketch of his creed ; but I 
cannot denominate it a sincere profession of faith. 
At best, I regard it only as an act of occasional 
conformity. He has retracted no error. He has 
abjured no former principle, though he may have 
yielded somewhat to the feelings of the times. 
Once we remember him loud in declaiming on this 
side of the House; but he is now sunk into Mini¬ 
sterial dependency. All the starch and the buckram 
of his composition is dissolved, and he seems re¬ 
duced to a state of complete pliability. The noble 
Lord in the blue ribband is formed of the same 
ductile materials. Destitute of any system of action, 
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impelled by a secret concealed influence, he submits 
to adopt the principles of others. He now stands in 
a predicament altogether without example, having 
lost the confidence of Parliament. What stronger 
proof of it than those already exhibited does he 
demand ? ” Proceeding to delineate in the same 
caustic and contumelious or invidious colours the 
remaining members of the Cabinet, he concluded 
by a forcible appeal to the gentlemen of landed 
property, representatives of counties or of cities. 
“Would they,” he asked, “continue to support an 
Administration which had ruined their country; 
while order, regularity, and success might justly be 
expected to arise from the exertions of the men 
who must succeed them in power ? ” The Secre¬ 
tary at War now rose; for the occasion fully called 
on him to come forward in so desperate a Minis¬ 
terial emergency. Within the compass of a few 
periods, he compressed almost every fact or argu¬ 
ment which could be adduced in justification of his 
colleagues. Never indeed did Jenkinson abuse the 
patience of his audience, or lose sight of the prin¬ 
cipal object for which he presented himself to notice, 
by flights of fancy or digressions of imagination. 
He admitted that the war had been unsuccessful, 
but he denied that its principle was unjust. “ Great 
power,” he observed, “ necessarily produces envy. 
Our splendid successes during the last contest with 
the two branches of the House of Bourbon had 
raised us so high, that those powers have now 
eagerly seized the occasion to humble us. Hence, 
too, we are without allies. The monarchies of 
Austria and of France have each in turn suffered 
the same depression from similar causes. But are 
Ministers on that account criminal ? Without at¬ 
tempting, therefore, to negative facts which are un¬ 
deniable, I will move the order of the day.” 
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At greater length, though with no less ability, 
Ellis addressed the House. In reply to Powis’s 
charge of subservient pliability, the Secretary of 
State remarked that there existed no strong tempta¬ 
tions to induce him to covet his new office. “ When 
I accepted the seal,” said he, “ I was possessed of 
a lucrative employment to which no responsibility 
attached. I was undoubtedly in a warm comfortable 
bed, out of which I have been summoned to take an 
active part in the ship of state, assailed by storm 
and tempest. I find myself now in a place of 
responsibility, by no means unaccompanied with 
danger. When these circumstances are duly 
weighed, gentlemen will find little cause to accuse 
me of such excessive pliability.” The occasion was 
too favourable for Burke to lose. Starting up as 
soon as the Secretary had finished, he attacked the 
new Minister with those shafts of classic wit, satire, 
and ridicule which he knew so well how to launch 
against his opponents. Shakespeare as well as 
Milton was ever ready at his call. “It was true,” 
he allowed, “that the Treasurer of the Navy had 
quitted a warm bed, with his eyes hardly open, and 
ventured into a vessel leaky, foundering, and tossed 
by tempestuous winds.”—“ He has been most un¬ 
wise so to do; and to him I may apply the words 
of Brutus, when he asks his wife— 

‘ Wherefore rise ye now ? 

It is not for your health, thus to commit 

Your weak condition to the raw cold morning.’ 

The Secretary of State declares that he has left a 
warm bed for a post of danger. In my firm belief, 
it has been left merely with the intention of intro¬ 
ducing a Scotch warming-pan.” The allusion to 
Dundas, which was too palpable to be mistaken, 
excited no little laughter; and received in the 
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course of the evening a most appropriate reply. 
Burke proceeding in his career of sarcasm, answered 
Ellis under the triple character of a lawyer, a phy¬ 
sician, and a divine, in each of which capacities 
he asserted that the Secretary had addressed the 
House. Nor, when tired with oppressing him under 
tropes and metaphors, did Burke fail to adduce 
more solid arguments in support of the motion, 
derived from the expenses, the disgraces, and the 
calamities of so many Transatlantic campaigns. Far 
from being abandoned, however, on that night by the 
country gentlemen, various of them stepped forward 
to the support of a First Minister who had in fact 
committed no fault except attempting to subject 
an insurgent people placed at a remote distance 
from Great Britain. Sir John Delaval, Sir Harry 
Houghton, Lord Nugent, Sir Edward Dering, all 
professed that the support which they extended 
to Administration arose from their conviction that 
the Cabinet, however unfortunate, “ wanted neither 
foresight nor ability.” 

Among the most able defenders of Ministry at 
this period might be justly accounted Mr. Adam, 
who then held the post of Treasurer of the Ord¬ 
nance. His duel with Fox, 1 when added to his par¬ 
liamentary eloquence and the vigour of his char¬ 
acter, had already acquired him celebrity. From 
no individual in the House did Fox indeed experi¬ 
ence so personal, and probably so painful, an attack 
in the course of the present debate as from Adam. 
Reminding Fox of his assertion, made on a former 
occasion while addressing the House, that “the 
man who on coming into office should forget or 
renounce his early political principles would be 

1 In 1779 Adam conceived his character attacked by some remarks 
of Fox. The latter conducted himself with great gallantry, and 
was slightly wounded. He said Adam would have killed him had 
he used any but Government powder.—D. 
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infamous; ” Adam implored Parliament to pause 
before they called into power a person professing 
tenets repugnant to or subversive of the British 
constitution. As the best proof of the justice of his 
allegations, he charged Fox with having more than 
once declared that “ the sense of the people was to 
be collected without doors, from the people them¬ 
selves, and not from the representatives.” Nor 
was this the only sentiment calculated to produce 
confusion held and recommended by him. Two 
others, equally opposed to the wisdom of our ances¬ 
tors, had been avowed from the same authority. 
He had professed himself “an advocate for annual 
Parliaments, and he had expressed his desire to 
alter the representation of the people.” Burke, on 
his part, stood pledged to reduce the Civil List. And 
Adam then asked “ what national concord or unani¬ 
mity we could reasonably expect, if men professing 
such principles should seize on the Government at 
a moment when general harmony was universally 
admitted to be indispensable for our extrication and 
preservation ? ” 

It is probable that Fox, like other demagogues 
who have made their way up to power in free 
states, by mounting on the shoulders of the people 
and professing opinions calculated to gain popular 
favour, would gladly, when he had attained his 
object, have turned his back upon the ladder which 
facilitated his ascent. Not that I believe he cher¬ 
ished any principles inimical to constitutional free¬ 
dom ; but poverty and ambition combining in the 
same individual naturally produce asperity of lan¬ 
guage, and he had remained more than seven years 
excluded from office. Even now, though apparently 
near his prey, it might still elude his grasp. We 
must likewise recollect, that if ever there was a 
time in the modern history of this country when 
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reform seemed to be universally demanded, it was 
towards the close of the American war, when our 
humiliation, our losses, and our critical position, 
surrounded by enemies on every side, inflamed the 
minds of men against a Government which had 
produced so much calamity. Pressed therefore by 
Adam, Fox rose, and as Welbore Ellis had done 
on a former night, made his reluctant political pro¬ 
fession of faith. He did it in that manly, open 
manner characteristic of his mind, which disdained 
reserve, and might rather be accused of inconsis¬ 
tence or imprudence than of duplicity or disguise— 
artifices foreign to his nature. “ Two leading prin¬ 
ciples,” he said, “ in which he differed from Minis¬ 
ters were the prosecution of the American war 
and the influence of the Crown. The general 
principle of reducing that influence he strenuously 
approved. The corruption of the House of Com¬ 
mons had become intolerable, and to all the resolu¬ 
tions for excluding contractors, members of the 
Board of Trade, and of the green cloth, he gave his 
cordial assent. If placemen and contractors were 
subducted from the late division respecting the 
American war, when Ministers had remained in a 
minority of nineteen, the majority against Adminis¬ 
tration would exceed a hundred on that question. 
To all the details,” continued Fox, “prepared for 
the reduction of influence I do not subscribe; but 
I maintain that this assembly ought to be made the 
representative of the nation. I likewise think that 
the duration of Parliament ought to be shortened, 
but I admit that it is a point on which honest men 
may differ. I am, however, of opinion that annual 
or triennial Parliaments would be calculated to pre¬ 
serve the privileges of the people from the en¬ 
croachments of the royal prerogative, and therefore 
would form an amelioration of the constitution.” 
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Having thus answered Mr. Adam’s queries, though 
without noticing specifically the idea of introducing 
an alteration into the representation of the people, he 
diverged to another point of a very interesting, be¬ 
cause of a personal nature. “ It has been asserted,” 
said he, “ that an Administration of proscription is 
to be formed. I deny positively the fact. I have 
only declared that I can form no connection with 
the present Cabinet, and that if I do, I shall be 
infamous. But it is the desire of those with whom 
I have the honour to act to collect all the ability, 
talents, and consideration of the country, and to 
employ this body of national strength for the de¬ 
liverance of the Empire. I hope we may soon 
behold an Administration settled on a broad basis 
in which confidence may be justly reposed. It is, 
however, only by driving the present weak and 
wicked advisers of the Crown from about his Ma¬ 
jesty’s person that Great Britain can ever hope to 
recover from her actual disgraces and misfortunes.” 
Such were nearly Fox’s expressions on that me¬ 
morable evening. The Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
who always knew when to interpose with the greatest 
effect in debate, and who waited to answer the Op¬ 
position leader, instantly rising, began nevertheless 
by directing his discourse in the first instance not 
to Fox, but to Burke. “ The honourable member,” 
observed Dundas, “ whose classic redundancy of wit 
always charms this audience, has been pleased, 
when addressing the Secretary of State near me, to 
mention his quitting a snug, warm bed in order to 
make room for a Scotch warming-pan. Now I see 
no reason, when I look at the gentlemen opposite me, 
if their eager expectations of coming into power are 
fulfilled, why it should not be an Irish warming-pan 
which is to be introduced into that bed.” A retort 
so apposite turned the laugh against Burke. In 
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fact, scarcely three weeks elapsed before Barr6 was 
made Treasurer of the Navy. Having professed 
his inability to comprehend how a broad-bottomed 
Administration, such as Fox pretended to desire, 
could ever be formed, which must proscribe half the 
ability of the Empire, the Lord Advocate called on 
him to explain more intelligibly his meaning. Then 
pushing the inquiries which Adam had commenced 
to a greater length, he demanded “ if Fox should 
come into office, and should find himself left in a 
minority on any of his popular or patriotic questions, 
whether it was his intention in such case to avail 
himself of the right which he had frequently main¬ 
tained ? Did he mean to appeal from that House 
to the people ? Would he resort to his other Par¬ 
liament convened in Westminster Hall or in Palace 
Yard, and complain of the Parliament sitting within 
those walls ?. Would he tell the people that they 
were betrayed, and induce them to adopt resolu¬ 
tions calculated to operate as a control upon the 
House of Commons ?” To these questions he de¬ 
manded a reply. 

Under so embarrassing a load of inquiries on 
subjects so delicate, Fox delivered his opinion with 
great ability, neither abandoning his former profes¬ 
sions nor yet maintaining them in all their force. 
Relative to the Administration which might be 
formed, he declared that “ they would proscribe no 
individuals of whatever principles except the five 
or six confidential advisers of the Crown who had 
produced the actual calamities of the country. They 
did not mean to proscribe the learned Lord himself, 
however strongly they might reprobate his constitu¬ 
tional principles. With regard to the people with¬ 
out doors, he conceived that they possessed a right 
to declare their opinion of men and things, in order 
to do which they might meet and consult together 

VOL. II. p 
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provided they did it in a peaceable, orderly man¬ 
ner.” “ I will further add,” continued he, “that when¬ 
ever this House shall become lost to all sense of 
public duty, so sunk in corruption as to abandon 
the rights of the people and to become the passive 
instruments of the Crown, then it may be justifiable 
to revert to the original principles of the consti¬ 
tution, and to resume the direction of their own 
affairs, so that the popular weight may be preserved 
in the scale of government. The present Ad¬ 
ministration is the first since the Revolution which 
has dared to deny this right.” Perhaps, in Fox’s 
position, no words more judicious or less exception¬ 
able, could easily have been found. Nevertheless, 
Sheridan, who manifested on many occasions a 
sounder judgment than his friend, and who beheld 
in full view the promised land of power from 
which the party had been so long excluded, appre¬ 
hensive that Fox’s expressions might appear rather 
those of a tribune than becoming a man who now 
aspired to consular offices and dignities, presented 
himself to the House. Directing his discourse 
pointedly to Dundas, he demanded of the learned 
Lord whether, because his honourable friend had 
maintained the right of an appeal, under certain 
circumstances, to the people, he could be suspected 
of ever exercising it when he should become a 
Minister ? Did no obvious distinction exist between 
a private member of Parliament applying to his 
constituents, and a confidential servant of the sove¬ 
reign, holding an office at his Majesty’s pleasure, 
appealing to the people in that capacity against 
Parliament? “No!” added he; “were my hon¬ 
ourable friend in the noble Lord’s place, and should 
he ever forfeit the confidence of Parliament, he 
would neither fly to the people nor to the throne for 
support. He would not cling with the convulsive 
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grasp of despair to the helm which he could no 
longer conduct. He would follow the advice given 
by that learned Lord himself to a late Minister. 
He would instantly retire ; not indeed, probably, to 
another assembly, but to a situation more honour¬ 
able in the hearts of the people.” 

Lord North rose when Sheridan sat down, and 
replied with his accustomed ability, though, as I 
thought, not with all his usual animation; but the 
feature of the debate which attracted universal 
attention towards its close was the declaration made 
by Pitt. After holding up the First Minister to 
condemnation under various points of view, and 
observing that a change of Administration presented 
the only chance for national extrication; he sub¬ 
joined, “ It is not for me to say, nor for this House 
to dictate, who may be the persons chosen to fill 
the offices under a new Administration. All that I 
feel myself compelled to declare is, that I cannot 
expect to take any share in it; and even if the 
attainment of such an object were within my reach, 
I never will accept of a subordinate situation.’ 
These words, which undoubtedly had been well 
weighed before they were pronounced, disclosed 
without disguise, not only the elevation of his views 
and the well-founded confidence that he reposed 
in his own talents, but likewise his perfect inde¬ 
pendence of the two leaders, whose followers were 
now preparing to storm the Cabinet side by side. 

He served, indeed, in their camp as a volunteer 
and an auxiliary, though without looking up either 
to the Marquis of Rockingham or to the Earl of 
Shelburne for immediate advancement. Relying, 
with reason, solely on his personal abilities, aided 
by patience, judgment, and the nature of the times, 
he doubtless anticipated, at no remote period, his 
attainment of every object of well-regulated am- 
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bition. The division did not take place till a very 
late hour; and the majority in favour of Ministers 
was so small, that a desertion of only six indi¬ 
viduals from the Government side to that of Op¬ 
position would have left the whole Cabinet at 
the mercy of their adversaries. Yet, as only 446 
members voted on the question, even including 
the four tellers, and as consequently 111 were 
absent, many of whom might probably attend on 
a future evening, sanguine expectations were enter¬ 
tained by both parties. It might indeed have been 
supposed that a Government which rested on so 
precarious a basis was already virtually at an end. 
But Lord North gave the best indication, as it 
was considered, of his own intention to remain in 
office, by proposing only three days afterwards 
the new taxes which he meant to impose for 
the service of the year. 1 The contending parties 
therefore prepared for fresh struggles ; and from 
every part of the kingdom, as well as from foreign 
courts, attendance was procured. The duration of 
the Ministry being now evidently at issue, and 
probably about to be decided in a very short time, 
not exceeding three weeks, it is difficult to convey 
an idea of the anxiety which agitated the court, 
the capital, and the country. 

[15A& March 1782.] On the last debate which 
preceded Lord North’s resignation, Sir John Rous, 
then member for Suffolk, moved to declare that 
“ the House had no further confidence in Ministers.” 
The Opposition imagined that if this motion was 
carried, no Administration would venture to continue 
in office, or if they should be bold enough to defy 
the indignation of Parliament, the same majority 
would, it was presumed, next address the Crown for 

1 Included therein was a tax on soap, which aroused universal indig¬ 
nation among the middle and lower classes.—D. 
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their removal. There then remained only one step 
more to impeachment. But so equally balanced 
were the two sides, that though 467 members, 
including the tellers, voted on the division, scarcely 
any ground was lost or gained. Government still 
remained in a majority of nine, thus losing one since 
the preceding debate. Yet even that single vote 
being in favour of the Opposition, in so full a House 
seemed to indicate that they were progressive in 
the public esteem. In fact, twenty-one members 
voted on this more than on the preceding division. 
Among the interesting features of the debate must 
be accounted the appearance of Mr. George Onslow, 
commonly denominated Cocking George. He was 
one of the two representatives for the town of Guild¬ 
ford, and a man of much eccentricity, as well as 
irregularity of deportment. He seldom rose to 
speak ; but his speeches, if they did not abound 
in wit, were marked by great freedom of language 
and opinion. Without circumlocution of any kind, 
he accused the Opposition leaders as the principal 
instruments in dissevering America from her alle¬ 
giance to Great Britain. “General Washington’s 
army,” exclaimed he, “ has been called by members 
of this House our army, and the cause of the rebels 
has been denominated the cause of freedom. Every 
support has been given the Americans, who have 
placed their confidence on the encouragement ex¬ 
tended to them within these walls. Franklin and 
Laurens are here made the subject of daily panegy¬ 
ric, and the weak parts of our interior government 
have been exposed or pointed out to the rebels. It 
has even been reported, and I believe it is true, that 
information has been transmitted from hence to the 
court of Versailles.” A loud cry arising from the 
Opposition benches, calling on him to name the 
individuals to whom he alluded, Onslow declined 
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compliance, adding that “ he could not tell, or if he 
could he would not, but that he retained his convic¬ 
tion of its truth.” He concluded by declaring his 
belief that the ill success of a war, in the principle of 
which almost the whole nation concurred at its com¬ 
mencement, might be with reason ascribed to those 
persons who had not scrupled uniformly to avow 
that they should deeply lament its being crowned 
with fortunate results. Lord North himself might 
be said to give some countenance to these assertions 
or accusations of Onslow ; for in the course of a long 
and masterly appeal to the House, some parts of 
which he pronounced with evident emotion, he ob¬ 
served that “far from feeling either the contrition 
or the repentance for the acts of his past Adminis¬ 
tration which gentlemen opposite asserted would 
become him, he experienced on the contrary the 
most perfect calm, arising from the consciousness 
of not having done any wrong.” “ If, indeed,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ in any of my speeches in this House, 
or in any which I have made out of doors, or in any 
part of my conduct, I had held out hopes to the 
Americans that they possessed friends in this country 
professing to be their advocates, and who embraced 
every occasion to advance their interests in prefer¬ 
ence to those of their native country, then I confess I 
should think I had acted in a manner that called for 
deep contrition and sincere repentance, nay, even 
for humiliation, for self-abasement, and for shame.” 
He could not more clearly designate, nor reprobate 
in stronger terms, the line of conduct adopted by the 
chiefs of Opposition throughout the whole progress 
of the American contest. 

Reverting next to the conduct of that war, “ I 
deny,” said he, “ that its commencement is in any 
degree to be attributed to his Majesty’s present 
Ministers. The Stamp Act was repealed and the 
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Declaratory Act had passed before I was called to 
the Cabinet, though I voted for them both as a 
private member of Parliament. I came into office 
at a moment of crisis when others had deserted the 
helm, and I have exerted my best endeavours to 
serve my country.” His allusion to the manner in 
which the Duke of Grafton abandoned the reins of 
Government was rendered more striking by the 
circumstance of that nobleman’s accepting the Privy 
Seal under the new Administration only a few days 
afterwards. When Lord North, in the course of 
his speech, mentioned the misrepresentations which 
he was accused of using with a view to persuade 
Parliament to prosecute hostilities through so many 
unfortunate campaigns, and particularly with declar¬ 
ing that we had numerous friends in America, he 
displayed visible embarrassment. It became re¬ 
quisite, in order to exculpate himself, that he 
should inculpate his late colleague, Lord Sackville, 
nor did he hesitate so to do. “ The declaration in 
question,” observed he, “ came not from me, but 
from another Minister. It fell not indeed within 
the range of my department to receive such official 
information. Not that I doubted it, for I am con¬ 
vinced that the Minister who made the assertion 
spoke from good authority. I believe we not only 
had, but that we still retain, numerous friends through¬ 
out the colonies. I confess, at the same time, that 
I never thought those friends sufficient in point of 
numbers, nor in any point of view whatever, either to 
justify our commencing or our continuing the war 
solely on their account.” These significant expres¬ 
sions undraw in a considerable degree the veil from 
before the Cabinet, and, like Don Cleofas in the 
“ Diable Boiteux ,” we are admitted behind the 
scenes. How far the First Minister acted with his 
accustomed prudence or elevation of mind in mak- 
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ing such an avowal in such a place, posterity will 
best decide. His position, still in office and intend¬ 
ing, as he asserted, to remain at the head of his 
Majesty’s councils unless driven out by a vote of 
the House of Commons, was in itself most painful 
and delicate. Probably he thought, by sacrificing 
in some measure a member of the Cabinet who was 
now no longer in office and who had reached the 
Upper House, he might conciliate his enemies. 
But in his accusation of the late American Secretary 
he virtually enveloped his sovereign in the same 
charge. Fox’s opinion of it may be collected from 
his own comments when he replied to Lord North. 
“Up to this day,” said he, “ I always considered 
the noble Lord to have acted generously by his 
colleagues, as he uniformly professed to share in 
their guilt, whatever might be its extent. But on 
the present evening he throws the responsibility 
and the blame on another Minister for having de¬ 
ceived us by erroneous or exaggerated accounts 
respecting the number of our adherents beyond the 
Atlantic. The noble Lord has, however, himself 
deluded and deceived Parliament in a variety of 
instances.” 

The conclusion of the First Minister’s speech was 
unusually pathetic as well as interesting. I sat 
near him, and his words were well calculated to 
remain engraven on the memory. It is indeed 
probable, whatever assurances he might give to the 
King or to his friends and adherents, that he never¬ 
theless considered himself as near his political ex¬ 
tinction. “ My wish,” exclaimed he, “ is not only 
for peace, but for an Administration that may act 
with unanimity and effect towards the general safety. 
I will not form any obstacle to a coalition in which 
I shall have no share or place. There are indeed 
those who well know that for some years past I 
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have been ready and willing to make way for such 
an Administration, nor is it owing to any personal 
desire of mine that I have so long remained in my 
situation. I declare to God that no love of office 
or of emolument should detain me for a moment in 
place if I could with honour leave it, and if certain 
circumstances, which I cannot now explain, did not 
prevent my resignation. A time may come when 
I can better speak upon this point. I act in obed¬ 
ience to a sense of duty, and neither advice nor 
menaces can influence me to abandon it. Never 
will I subscribe to the idea that provided Ministers 
will only quit their places, punishment shall not 
follow. I neither desire to avoid censure nor pun¬ 
ishment. My only demand is that the proofs of 
neglect or of guilt may be established against 
Ministers before censure is voted. If we deserve 
censure it ought to be followed by punishment.” It is 
impossible not to suppose that “ the circumstances ” 
to which Lord North so pointedly alluded, but 
“ which he could not explain,” were the solicitations 
of his sovereign not to desert him as had been done 
by his Ministerial predecessors, Lord Bute and the 
Duke of Grafton. There were passages in this 
speech which reminded me of Wolsey’s language 
to Cromwell when he says— 

“ I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience.” 

“ I am able now, methinks, 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 

To endure more miseries, and greater far, 

Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.” 

Indeed, so much did Lord North feel the degree of 
similitude between his own situation and the fall of 
Wolsey, that, adopting the expression of the Car¬ 
dinal when one of his friends waited on him a few 
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days afterwards to offer his condolences, accom¬ 
panied with some marks of surprise at his resigna¬ 
tion, he answered, with the utmost good-humour 
and complacency, in Shakespeare’s words— 

“What, amazed 

At my misfortunes ?—Can thy spirit wonder 

A great man should decline ? 79 

So much did his constitutional suavity and amenity 
of character enable him to surmount every vicissi¬ 
tude of fortune, and so naturally did his improved 
and classic mind suggest to him the historic images 
analogous to his situation. 

Fox, in his reply on that night, for he would 
allow no other person to answer the Minister, made 
some observations tinctured with more severity than 
his placable nature usually dictated to him. Only 
four days earlier, having indulged in similar remarks 
upon Lord North when he laid before the House 
his proposed taxes for the year, Fox, either con¬ 
scious that he had trespassed beyond the bounds of 
liberality, or impelled by his own generous character, 
offered the Chancellor of the Exchequer an ample 
and a voluntary apology. “ I do assure the noble 
Lord,” said he, “ that in all I have stated on the 
present occasion, or at any former time, I mean not 
to press upon him, to goad him, or to run him down. 
Still less is it my intention to say anything that 
should hurt his mind or give him uneasiness. 
Upon my honour, I nourish no such design, and 
though I neither ask pardon of the chairman nor 
of the committee for any expression that I may 
have used, yet I ask pardon of the noble Lord if I 
have offended him,—for I meant it not.” We can¬ 
not help admiring a man who united such a disposi¬ 
tion with talents so pre-eminent. Pitt, however 
superior he was to Fox in judgment, and in various 
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other respects, wanted that frank, winning, and open 
spirit which conciliated so many friends, and re¬ 
tained them in defiance of adversity, poverty, or 
exclusion from power. In the course of the present 
debate, which may be considered as the last that 
took place previous to Lord North’s surrender, 
various individuals rose to attack or to defend him. 
Sir William Dolben not only voted with him, but 
pronounced an affecting encomium on his integrity, 
honour, and domestic virtues, from which no indi¬ 
vidual had attempted to detract, and to which so 
many had borne testimony. Having expressed his 
anxious wishes that a coalition might yet be formed 
between the noble Lord and his principal opponents 
seated on the opposite benches, he added, “ If, 
nevertheless, a change should take place, to the total 
exclusion of the present First Minister, either in 
consequence of a vote of this House or from his 
own spontaneous movement, I am persuaded that 
he will exhibit a phenomenon to this country ; 
namely, a Minister out of office supporting the 
Government that expelled him, instead of oppos¬ 
ing, thwarting, and embarrassing their measures.” 
The Lord Advocate did not abandon his principal, 
but sustained him with eloquence and ability. “ A 
union of parties,” he admitted, “ seemed to be not 
only the general wish, but coincided with his own 
individual opinion. It was, however, to be effected 
by the substantial connection of both sides, not by 
putting the Government exclusively into the hands 
of Opposition. The noble Lord in the blue ribband 
had declared his readiness to facilitate such a coali¬ 
tion, and that he would not stand in the way of its 
accomplishment.” 

Indignant at the idea of Lord North’s attempting 
to capitulate, to protract, or to make any conditions 
before he laid down his employments, Pitt rose to 
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answer Dundas. His speech, though not long, 
breathed the most determined hostility, couched in 
language of no ordinary warmth. Reprobating the 
proposition itself as an insult to Parliament, not 
deserving an instant’s attention, he said he thanked 
God that an end was likely to be put to the present 
Government, but he trusted the House would not 
contaminate its own purpose by allowing Ministers 
to manage the appointment of their successors. It 
neither was the province of that House to settle the 
men who were to succeed, nor to indicate the mea¬ 
sures proper to be pursued. “ I ask pardon,” con¬ 
cluded he, “of this assembly, if I have delivered 
myself with too much warmth, but I cannot help 
feeling for my country under the distressful situation 
of being governed by Ministers who manifest neither 
sensibility nor shame, and who are as devoid of feel¬ 
ing as of every other quality of statesmen.” To 
these bitter and humiliating reproaches no answer 
was attempted from the Treasury bench, though the 
new American Secretary spoke for a few minutes 
to an impatient audience loudly demanding the 
question. Its result, when notified, inspired the 
Opposition with new energy, in the same degree 
that it spread dejection over the Ministerial benches. 
Fox gave immediate intimation to his friends of 
a motion similar in its import for the following 
Wednesday, which notice he reiterated in the House 
on the subsequent day. Among the members who 
voted with Lord North on the last two divisions 
of the 8th and the 15th of March, I must not omit 
Gibbon, the celebrated historian. He had likewise 
supported Administration on General Conway’s 
second motion for terminating the American war, 
when Government was left in a minority of nine¬ 
teen. Gibbon then sat in Parliament as one of 
the members for Lymington, and attended con- 
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stantly on great questions, but I believe he never 
attempted to address the House. Addison had 
not displayed any parliamentary talents, though he 
occupied the high office of Secretary of State for a 
short time. We know that Johnson was anxious 
to obtain a seat in the House of Commons, with 
a view of sustaining Lord North by his eloquence. 
We may, however, reasonably doubt whether, not¬ 
withstanding his gigantic abilities, he would have 
succeeded better on that theatre than his “ Irene” 
did at Drury Lane. Oratory appears to have no 
connection with historical, poetical, or philological 
capacity. 

Every artifice of party was used by the Opposition 
to encourage their friends and to terrify or hold out 
to popular odium the adherents of Administration. 
Lists were published and disseminated through the 
kingdom, containing the names of the members 
who voted on each question, those voting on the 
side of Government being printed in red letters, 
while the names of the minority appeared in black 
type. Unimportant or contemptible as this circum¬ 
stance may appear, it produced, nevertheless, a 
powerful effect on weak or timid individuals, and 
bore some faint resemblance to the proceedings of 
the memorable Parliament which met in 1640 under 
Charles I. Lord North appeared likewise to enter¬ 
tain strong apprehensions respecting the conse¬ 
quences which might ultimately result to the King, 
if not to himself, from the struggle in which Minis¬ 
ters were engaged. It was generally believed that 
he had stated these fears to his Majesty with so 
much earnestness, and had so warmly depictured 
the painful situation in which the sovereign might 
be personally involved if his Cabinet should be 
taken by storm, as to have obtained the royal 
permission for negotiating, and even surrendering 
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on terms. His expressions in the last debate, which 
intimated his readiness or disposition to withdraw 
from office, and not to form any impediment if a 
coalition could be formed for carrying on the public 
service, seemed fully to justify the belief that he 
was authorised to make such propositions. They 
were, however, treated with affected ridicule or 
scorn by his opponents, both in and out of the 
House, as only calculated for purposes of delusion, 
in order to weaken or distract their efforts. Far 
from listening to any overtures of accommodation, 
they anticipated a certain triumph. Never were 
moments more precious or more critical. It being 
well known that the House of Commons would, 
according to regular usage, adjourn on the 28th of 
March for ten or eleven days till after the Easter 
holidays, which in that year happened to fall early, 
Lord North consequently might calculate almost 
the number of hours that he had to hold out against 
his assailants ; for no sanguine expectation of suc¬ 
cessfully renewing their attack upon Ministry after 
the recess could be entertained by the Opposition. 
Every effort, therefore, it was evident, must neces¬ 
sarily be wound up within a week or two, and 
Government made the strongest demonstrations of 
abiding the issue. 

[16^—19 th March 1782.] In all the depart¬ 
ments positive assurances were given that no com¬ 
promise or resignation was intended by Ministers. 
Robinson made the same protestation to me at his 
house in St. James’s Square, 1 the same which was 
afterwards occupied by Lord Castlereagh, and to 
which splendid residence Robinson had only recently 
removed from a small house in Parliament Street. 
Lord North himself, whatever fluctuations of mind he 
might internally undergo, personally reiterated those 
1 Now No. 16, corner of King Street.—E d. 
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declarations to his nearest political connections. On 
the 18th of March, Monday, he came down to the 
House of Commons, spoke in reply to Sir Edward 
Astley 1 on the subject of some tax bill then on its 
passage through Parliament, and displayed all his 
characteristic good-humour mingled with gaiety. 
No man on either side of the House doubted the 
firmness of the sovereign or suspected him of aban¬ 
doning his Ministers from personal timidity. Each 
party, therefore, prepared to try their force, and 
both expressed themselves confident of success. I 
can assert, however, from the best authority, that if 
the contest had been maintained, it would, according 
to every probability, have terminated numerically 
in favour of Administration. Robinson, then Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury, and who knew better than 
any man the composition of the House, has many 
times assured me that Government would have in¬ 
fallibly divided from fourteen to twenty majority on 
the day when Lord North resigned, Robinson hav¬ 
ing received the written assurances of attendance 
and support from many members who were absent 
on the last question. Even various of the country 
gentlemen, who had hitherto voted with Opposition, 
hesitated or refused to push the struggle to the 
utmost extremity. They had put an end to the 
American war, which they reprobated, and they 
wished for a change of men as well as of measures 
and of system ; but they wished it with moderation, 
and were averse to using the last expedients which 
the British constitution admits lest the constitution 
or the state itself should suffer in the shock. 

\_20th March 1782.] On the other hand, I know 
from authentic channels of information that Lord 
North, during the last four months of his continu- 

1 Sir Edward Astley, Bart., of Melton Constable, co. Norfolk, M.P. 
for Norfolk.—E d. 
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ance in office, repeatedly tendered his resignation 
to the King, which his Majesty as often declined, 
accompanying his refusal with the most gracious 
and encouraging expressions. On Tuesday the 
19th of March, the First Minister, apprehensive 
of the event of the debate which was fixed for 
the ensuing day in the House of Commons, wrote 
to the King in the most decided terms resigning his 
employment, and his Majesty being down at Wind¬ 
sor, Lord North dispatched a messenger with the 
letter. When it arrived, the King was going out to 
hunt; having perused its contents, for which he 
was probably not unprepared, he calmly put it into 
his pocket, made no observation, and mounted his 
horse. But he had not proceeded more than a few 
paces when a page came running after him to say 
that Lord North’s messenger had received orders 
to bring back a reply. “ Tell him,” said the King, 
“ that I shall be in town to-morrow morning, and 
will then give Lord North an answer.” Two noble¬ 
men, both of them my particular friends, were with 
him at the time, one of whom was the late Duke of 
Dorset; the other, Lord Hinchinbrook (afterwards 
Earl of Sandwich), related to me these particulars. 
Turning immediately to them, “ Lord North,” ob¬ 
served his Majesty, “ has sent me in his resignation, 
but I shall not accept it.” If, however, the King 
was apprised of Lord North’s intention or deter¬ 
mination to resign, it was by no means known in 
London; and on the morning of the very day, I 
believe that few individuals of either party enter¬ 
tained a doubt of the continuance of the struggle. 
Still less did any person conceive that the First 
Minister would spontaneously lay down his office 
without giving notice to his friends and contrary to 
his own recent professions. He went soon after 
one o’clock to the Treasury, from whence he was to 
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repair to St. James’s, where the King, as usual, held 
a levde. Robinson told me that previous to his 
quitting the Treasury chambers they held a long 
conversation together, in the course of which he 
showed Lord North, on paper, the names of those 
members who had promised to support him on the 
ensuing question to the number of nine, ten, or 
eleven at least, not one of whom had been present 
in the preceding division. And he did not himself 
entertain the slightest suspicion of the First Mini¬ 
ster’s resignation, from whom he received the most 
satisfactory assurances of his intention in every case 
to abide the issue of the approaching debate. After 
standing together at the fire in the Board-room till 
Lord North’s carriage drew up, they parted about 
ten minutes after two o’clock, the Minister driving 
straight to St. James’s, while the Secretary, after 
dispatching a variety of official business, repaired 
soon after four to the House of Commons. 

It is probable that the conversation which took 
place between the King and Lord North on that 
occasion was never minutely reported by either to 
any third person, but we may safely assume that his 
Majesty endeavoured to prevail on his Minister not 
to abandon him. Robinson professed himself igno¬ 
rant of all the particulars, though he entertained no 
doubt that Lord North, whether from weariness and 
disgust, or apprehension of the consequences that 
might accrue to his sovereign, to himself, and to the 
country, had made up his mind as he drove to St. 
James’s to state at once to the King the determina¬ 
tion that he had irrevocably embraced of laying 
down immediately his power, a resolution which he 
had notified under his hand on the preceding day. 
It is certain that the interview between them was 
long, lasting above an hour and a half, without 
any witness present, at the end of which time the 
VOL. n. Q 
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Minister withdrew in order to attend the House 
of Commons. I have rarely witnessed so full an 
attendance at so early an hour as on that day; not 
less than four hundred members having taken their 
seats before four, both parties appearing impatient 
to proceed to business. The only delay arose from 
the absence of the First Minister, and he being 
every instant expected to arrive from St. James’s, 
all eyes were directed towards the door each time 
that it opened. The members on both sides who, 
it was generally understood, would speak in the 
course of the ensuing debate, were well known, and 
as the ground of controversy had been so often 
gone over, as well as on account of many invalids 
who attended, and who were unable to remain long, 
it was thought that the question would be brought 
on before midnight. 

At length Lord North, entering in a full-dressed 
suit, his ribband over his coat, proceeded up the 
House amidst an incessant cry of “Order” and 
“ Places.” As soon as he had reached the Treasury 
bench, he rose and attempted to address the chair, 
but Lord Surrey, who had given notice of a motion 
for that day, being consequently in possession of 
the right to speak first, and having likewise risen, a 
clamour began from all quarters of the most violent 
description. In the course of this scene of disorder, 
Pitt, Fox, and various other members spoke to the 
point of order or precedence, the Opposition loudly 
demanding that Lord North should not be permitted 
to address the House or to propose an adjournment 
till the Earl of Surrey had been heard. The con¬ 
fusion lasted during some minutes, with more or 
less violence, in defiance of every effort made by the 
Speaker to enforce silence, till, in consequence of 
the earnestness with which the Minister besought a 
hearing, and some expressions relative to the im- 
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portance of the communication that he had to make, 
which pervaded the tumult, Fox having moved that 
“the Earl of Surrey do now speak,” Lord North 
availed himself of that proposition to obtain a prior¬ 
ity. An instant silence succeeded to the late storm, 
and as he prepared to begin his discourse, it might 
have been truly asserted that 

u his look 

Drew audience and attention still as night.” 

After justifying himself from the imputation of 
having occasioned the recent disorder, as public 
notice had been given in the House both of Lord 
Surrey’s intended motion and of its purport, he 
stated that he had come down on that day in order 
to announce from authority his Majesty’s determi¬ 
nation to change his Ministers. He should himself 
form no obstacle to that consummation, and he 
therefore conceived it unnecessary to debate a ques¬ 
tion which had for its object a removal already pro¬ 
duced. Having then returned his acknowledgments 
to the House for their long and steady support ex¬ 
tended to him, he added, “ A successor of greater 
abilities, of sounder judgment, and better qualified 
for his situation it is easy to find. One more zealous 
for the glory and interests of his country, or more 
anxious to advance them, animated by more loyalty 
to his sovereign, or more desirous to preserve the 
constitution whole and inviolate, may not be so 
easily found. The Crown has determined on choos¬ 
ing new Ministers, and I hope to God, whoever they 
may be, they will embrace such measures as may 
extricate us from our present difficulties, may render 
us happy at home and successful abroad. I know 
that I am responsible for my public conduct when¬ 
ever my country calls on me to answer for it. I 
do assure this assembly that I shall not run aw^y, 
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nor will I avoid any inquiry which they may think 
proper to institute respecting .me.” He concluded 
by moving that the House should adjourn, in order 
to allow his Majesty time to make new Ministerial 
arrangements. It is not easy to conceive the effect 
which this declaration produced in a popular assem¬ 
bly, scarcely an individual of which did not hear it 
with lively sentiments of exultation or of concern, 
both which emotions were heightened by surprise. 

Fox having advised Lord Surrey not to with¬ 
draw, but to reserve his proposed motion for the 
ensuing Monday, in case the Minister’s present 
declaration should not be fully and completely veri¬ 
fied, observed that whoever might be the persons 
called to the counsels of the crown, he should 
hold them infamous if they abandoned their prin¬ 
ciples on obtaining possession of power. He added, 
that as the House had now proved their abhorrence 
of a Government of influence, the new Ministers 
must ever bear in mind that fact, and remember 
that to the House they owed their situations. 
Rigby, who probably was more prepared for Lord 
North’s resignation than most other individuals pre¬ 
sent, after professing the highest respect for him, as 
a man and as a Minister, yet admitted that “after 
the division of the preceding Friday, he was not 
only justified in laying down his office, but that he 
had himself advised the First Lord of the Treasury 
to retire. A majority of nine, opposed to a minority 
of 227, which had grown out of the distresses of the 
country in consequence of the war, must overbear 
any Minister, let his abilities be ever so resplen¬ 
dent.” “ As for the new Administration,” continued 
he, “ I hope it will be formed on a broad, solid 
basis, and I sincerely wish they may prove equal to 
extricating the country. It has been asserted that 
some men can make peace better than others, and 
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that the Americans will more readily treat with gen¬ 
tlemen on one side of this House than with those 
who occupy the opposite benches. I shall be happy 
to find the prediction verified by the fact.” These 
words were not forgotten when it was ascertained 
how inefficient and unsuccessful Fox’s attempts to 
open negotiations with Holland and America sub¬ 
sequently proved. 

Powis concurred with Fox in exhorting Lord 
Surrey to suspend his motion for a few days, “but,” 
added he, “if by Monday next every atom of the 
present Administration—those Ministers who are 
behind the curtain as well as the ostensible men, 
the invisible as well as the visible agents, who have 
so long governed and precipitated to the verge of 
destruction this country—are not swept away, then I 
shall wish my noble friend to renew his motion.” 
The Treasury bench observed a profound silence, 
neither Ellis, Dundas, nor Jenkinson pronouncing a 
single word throughout the course of the debate. 
But a species of dialogue or interlude was exclu¬ 
sively performed by Burke and General Conway, 
which lasted a considerable time, each compliment¬ 
ing the other on the situation which it was probable 
they would respectively fill in the new order of 
things under the Government about to be formed. 
Burke indeed disclaimed having any such views 
or expectations, while Conway contented himself 
with only declaring that “ whether he should be a 
Minister or a private member of Parliament, he 
would always approve himself the determined enemy 
of corruption.” Affecting to moderate the tumul¬ 
tuous joy of his friends at this sudden change of 
affairs, Burke implored them “ to be calm, and to 
remember that the Ministers who were retiring 
did not quit office in consequence of any address 
to the throne carried on that day. They were 
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neither tired of occupying their situations nor was 
the sovereign weary of them, and therefore the 
great work just achieved would prove incomplete 
if the independent members who had effected it did 
not support the Ministers whom they themselves had 
raised to power.” 

Lord North did not, however, remain without 
testimonies to his public talents, integrity, and vir¬ 
tues, even on this day of his fall. Sir John Delaval 
expressed his high admiration of that nobleman’s 
great as well as amiable qualities and his regret 
that such abilities would now be lost to his country. 
Courtenay, with great pertinacity and greater wit, 
addressed an audience which refused him a hearing, 
and though he assured them that he was neither of 
a disposition, or temper, or nation to be intimidated, 
yet his efforts could not surmount the impatient 
exultation of the Opposition benches.. The tribute 
that he paid to the expiring Minister derived a 
peculiar zest, if I may so express myself, from the 
circumstance of Courtenay’s having always lamented 
the American war as inexpedient, impolitic, and 
even unjust. Indeed, he animadverted with no 
little severity on the country gentlemen who had 
originally propelled or encouraged the attempt of 
Parliament to tax America; and on the members 
seated opposite, whose clamorous and indecorous 
testimonies of satisfaction overbore his voice, humo¬ 
rously comparing the latter gentlemen to Nell in 
the farce of “ The Devil to Pay,” 1 when, to her 
astonishment, she wakes in Lady Loverule’s bed. 
Lord Surrey, at length rising, acquiesced sullenly 
and reluctantly in the advice of his friends to post¬ 
pone his motion, which act he however accompanied 

1 “The Devil to Pay; or, the Wives Metamorphosed,” a comic 
opera by C. Coffey, partly founded on Jevon’s “ The Devil of a Wife.” 
Mrs. Clive first came into notice in the character of Nell.—E d. 
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with a menace that if any part of the Administration 
should remain in office upon the following Monday, 
he would come forward with a motion of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature and far more personal to Ministers. 
This declaration was received by his adherents 
with loud cheers. The House now unanimously 
agreed to adjourn to the subsequent Monday, the 
25th of the month ; and the members, actuated by 
very opposite emotions, dispersed in all directions 
to spread the intelligence through the capital. A 
more interesting scene had not been acted within 
the walls of the House of Commons since February 
1741, when Sir Robert Walpole retired from power. 
Nor did the First Minister of George II. by any 
means display in the last moments of his political 
life the equanimity, suavity, and dignity manifested 
by his successor. Lord North ordered his coach 
to remain at the House of Commons in waiting on 
that evening. In consequence of so unexpected an 
event as his resignation and the House breaking up 
at such an early hour, the housekeeper’s room be¬ 
came crowded to the greatest degree, 1 few persons 
having directed their carriages to be ready before 
midnight. In the midst of this confusion Lord 
North’s carriage drove up to the door, and as he 
prepared to get into it he said, turning to those 
persons who were near him with that placid temper 
which never forsook him, “ Good night, gentlemen ; 
you see what it is to be in the secret.” 2 

However extraordinary and unexpected Lord 
North’s resignation appeared at the moment when 
it took place, and however certain I esteem it that 
he would have carried the question on the evening 
when he laid down his office by a larger majority 

1 The night, too, was stormy.—E d. 

* Lord North's words were, “I protest, gentlemen, this is the first 
time in my life I ever derived any personal advantage from being in 
the secret .”—Quarterly Review, xiii. 212 .—Ed. 
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than had supported him on the preceding debate 
of the 15th, yet it must be admitted that he could 
assign, not only to himself, but to his sovereign and 
the country at large, many cogent if not unanswer¬ 
able reasons for retiring from power. The nation, 
he well knew, was universally weary of a war the 
misfortunes that had attended which, though origin¬ 
ating in the very nature of the contest, and perhaps 
justly imputable to many other causes or persons 
rather than to him, were attributed principally to 
his errors or mismanagement. He beheld himself 
now engaged in hostilities, direct or indirect, with 
half Europe in addition to America. Ireland, avail¬ 
ing itself of our embarrassments, loudly demanded 
commercial and political emancipation. On every 
side the Empire appeared to be crumbling into ruin. 
Minorca, long invested, had already surrendered 
some weeks earlier after a defence protracted to the 
last extremity. Gibraltar was closely besieged. In 
the East Indies our difficulties, financial as well as 
military, threatened the total subversion of our wide 
extended authority in that quarter of the globe, 
where Hyder Ali, though expelled by Sir Eyre 
Coote 1 from the vicinity of Madras, still maintained 
himself in the centre of the Carnatic. If the First 
Minister looked to the West Indies, the prospect 
appeared still more big with alarm. St. Christo¬ 
pher’s, attacked by the Marquis de Bouill6, might 
be hourly expected to surrender; and he had al¬ 
ready recaptured St. Eustatia by corrupting the 
officer who commanded the garrison. Among all 
the chain of Carribbee Islands which had belonged 
to the crown of Great Britain at the commencement 
of the war, we retained only Antigua and Barba- 
does. Such was our maritime inferiority, that Sir 

1 Sir Eyre Coote, commander-in-chief in India, born 1726, died 
1783 —Ed. 
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Samuel Hood, whose abilities had been scientifi¬ 
cally exerted at the head of the fleet to defend St. 
Christopher’s, found himself unable to hazard an en¬ 
gagement with De Grasse. Rodney had indeed sailed 
from England with a considerable reinforcement 
in the month of January to join the British admiral 
at Barbadoes ; but Lord N orth could not foresee, 
nor did the most sanguine adherents of Lord Sand¬ 
wich venture to predict, the splendid victory which 
Rodney obtained over De Grasse scarcely more 
than three weeks after the resignation of the First 
Minister. That naval triumph, which, if it had 
taken place sooner, might have saved the Adminis¬ 
tration, only served to illustrate Lord Rockingham’s 
short Ministry. 

Far from anticipating any such event, the most 
alarming apprehensions were entertained relative to 
the safety of Jamaica itself. If the combined fleets 
of France and Spain in the West Indies, after the 
reduction of St. Christopher’s, should effect a junc¬ 
tion, as was apprehended, they would have exceeded 
fifty sail of the line, while Rodney’s whole force 
scarcely amounted to more than thirty. And it 
was very doubtful whether such a junction could 
be prevented by any exertion of vigilance, courage, 
or skill. The loss of Jamaica would complete the 
measure of the national calamities, by involving our 
commerce and our finances in almost total ruin. 
Under such an accumulation of defeat and of dis¬ 
aster, the vengeance of the country might demand 
some victim, and the leaders of Opposition, though 
neither sanguinary not vindictive in their disposition, 
might be compelled to yield to the torrent of popular 
indignation. Fox, as well as Burke and Barre, had 
in fact many times alluded to the axe and the block 
amongst the opprobrious epithets that they lavished 
on the Ministerial errors, and such menaces might 
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be realised in a moment of national depression or 
violence. The crown might be even unable to 
extend protection to its servants, and the scenes of 
the year 1641 might be renewed under the reign of 
George III. That this picture is not exaggerated 
the history of the period which I am writing suffi¬ 
ciently proves, and however exempt from personal 
pusillanimity or apprehension we may suppose Lord 
North to have been, it was impossible that he could 
avert his view from these considerations, or not 
allow them their due weight over his mind. Though 
it seems to be indisputable that his final resolution 
to resign was at last somewhat suddenly embraced, 
yet the motives which led to it had unquestion¬ 
ably long existed, and may fully explain as well as 
justify his conduct. 

The termination of Lord North’s Administration 
and the close of the American war form a great 
era in the reign of George III. Here, therefore, I 
shall finish the second part of these Memoirs. 



PART THE THIRD. 


MARCH 1782. 

ORD North’s resignation, which had been 
preceded at only a short interval of 
time by that of Lord George Germain, 
and followed as it was by the dismis¬ 
sion of all the Ministerial adherents in 
every department, with the single exception of the 
Chancellor, 1 were in themselves events of the first 
national magnitude and importance. Their impres¬ 
sion was augmented by the sudden and unexpected 
declaration of the First Lord of the Treasury in 
the House of Commons that “ his Majesty’s Mini¬ 
sters were no more ” at a moment when the most 
vigorous resistance on their part was universally 
considered as certain. The younger portion of 
society scarcely remembered any other Minister 
than Lord North, and Lord Sandwich had pre¬ 
sided nearly as long at the head of the Admiralty. 
To the King the former of these noblemen was 

1 Lord Thurlow was thrust upon Lord Rockingham, much to his 
chagrin, but the King would not allow another Chancellor to be men¬ 
tioned.—E d. 
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endeared by almost every personal quality or cir¬ 
cumstance which could render him acceptable in 
the closet as well as useful in his public capacity. 
More than twelve years of almost daily inter¬ 
course amidst scenes of perpetual disquietude 
and alarm had cemented, by the effect of habit, 
the other motives for royal predilection. It may 
indeed be reasonably doubted whether even Lord 
Bute’s resignation affected the sovereign so deeply 
or so painfully as Lord North’s retreat. Mr. 
Grenville’s Administration was regarded by many 
persons as a continuation of the preceding Ministry 
under another name, whereas in 1782 the King 
could only anticipate a complete surrender. The 
individuals, the measures, the reductions contem¬ 
plated, accompanied with the total renunciation of 
sovereignty over the revolted colonies—all were 
alike odious or disagreeable to the King. No man 
who attentively considers these facts will hesitate in 
believing that Lord N orth might probably have con¬ 
tinued in power as long as Sir Robert Walpole had 
done if the American war had not intervened and 
overturned him. Its duration, expense, calamities 
and disgraces, became at length too overpowering 
to be surmounted by any human ability. However 
indisputable I may consider the parliamentary right 
of legislation over the American colonies to have 
been, yet the attempt to enforce that right by arms, 
or, as Burke denominated it, “the experiment of 
shearing the wolf,” should unquestionably have been 
renounced after the capitulation of Saratoga. From 
the instant that France and Spain, listening to the 
impulse of a narrow, vindictive policy, and oblivious 
of all considerations except those of animosity to¬ 
wards Great Britain, undertook to sustain by armies 
and fleets the cause of insurrection, we ought to 
have abandoned the further prosecution of hostilities 
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beyond the Atlantic. Probably Lord North himself 
was not far removed from that opinion. We are at 
least in some measure warranted so to assume from 
the tenor of his expressions in the House of Com¬ 
mons when speaking on the subject the last time 
that he rose as First Minister previous to his re¬ 
signation. He yielded, however, to the majority 
of the Cabinet, sustained by the wishes of the sove¬ 
reign. 

The votes of the 22d and 27th of February, 
followed by that of the 4th of March, had, it is true, 
incapacitated the First Minister for continuing war 
against America ; but no reason existed to prevent 
him from negotiating as successfully for the attain¬ 
ment of peace as could be done by Lord Rock¬ 
ingham or Lord Shelburne. He had declared his 
perfect readiness to obey the orders of Parliament, 
though he disapproved, as a measure of policy, the 
resolutions proposed and carried by General Con¬ 
way. Nay, he had directed the Attorney-General 
to bring in a bill for enabling his Majesty to con¬ 
clude a peace or truce with the revolted colonies, 
which proposition was actually made and adopted 
in a committee of the whole House on the 5th of 
March, only fifteen days before his own resignation. 
Public opinion, however, seemed imperiously to de¬ 
mand a change of Ministers as well as of measures. 
Men long accustomed to ill-success fondly imagine 
that they must benefit by the substitution of new 
names. Neither the health nor the abilities of the 
Marquis of Rockingham seemed indeed equal to 
sustaining the fatigues or the duties of Government 
at a period of such national depression. Towards 
the Earl of Shelburne it is true that all eyes were 
directed as to a nobleman whose talents and infor¬ 
mation were peculiarly adapted to the critical 
emergency of public affairs. Nor can we doubt 
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that if a cordial union and co-operation could have 
been effected between them and their respective 
adherents, an Administration might have arisen 
calculated to rescue the sovereign and the country 
from their state of distress. Fox and Burke ac¬ 
knowledged the Marquis for their leader, while 
Dunning and Barrd looked up to the Earl for pro¬ 
tection. Of these four distinguished persons, Fox 
only could in any degree be regarded as a free 
agent. Burke, having lost his seat at the last 
general election as one of the representatives for the 
city of Bristol, owed to Lord Rockingham his pre¬ 
sent place in the House of Commons, being returned 
for Malton. Caine sent to Parliament both Dun¬ 
ning and Barr6. Fox having not only succeeded in 
Westminster, but being the only member competent 
to perform the active duties of the situation while 
his colleague Sir George Rodney was absent in the 
West Indies, might be considered as standing on a 
great eminence. If to this circumstance we add his 
birth, his connections, the energies of his character, 
and his splendid talents of various kinds, he might 
doubtless have aspired to occupy in his own person 
the offices left vacant by Lord North. Mr. Pelham 
and George Grenville, who, under the late and 
present reign, had been placed at the head of the 
Treasury and of the Exchequer, were only younger 
brothers of noble families. But the state of destitu¬ 
tion to which Fox had reduced himself and the mode 
by "which he had effected it, operated to depress him 
below the level on which nature had placed him. 
Pitt, though, like Fox, he possessed little or no pat¬ 
rimonial fortune, yet became First Minister, while 
Fox, with abilities equally eminent, never aspired 
beyond a second place in the Government. The 
public voice, even under a sovereign of more relaxed 
morals than George III., would not, I am persuaded, 
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have willingly permitted him to be placed at the 
head of the finances. That place, it was evident, 
must be conferred on Lord Rockingham or on Lord 
Shelburne. Those persons who looked below the 
surface and who knew how little personal communi¬ 
cation existed between the two noblemen in ques¬ 
tion, and how dissimilar were their opinions on many 
great measures of policy, and by what different 
adherents they were surrounded or impelled, argued 
most unfavourably relative to the concord and dura¬ 
tion of a Ministry formed under their joint auspices. 

The King, who upon every point of public impor¬ 
tance was not less accurately informed than any of 
his subjects, finding himself abandoned by Lord 
North, as he had repeatedly been deserted at 
earlier periods of his reign by other Ministers, 
chose that evil which he esteemed to be the least in 
his situation. Well acquainted with the discordant 
materials of which the Opposition was composed, he 
sent to Lord Shelburne to signify a desire of con¬ 
ferring with him on the formation of a new Admi¬ 
nistration ; and when that nobleman attended his 
Majesty for the purpose, the King proposed to him 
to accept the place of First Lord of the Treasury. 
But Lord Shelburne, however disposed he might be 
from inclination to comply with an offer so flattering 
to his ambition, felt too deeply conscious of his 
inability to maintain himself in power independent 
of the Rockingham party to venture on its acceptance. 
Having stated, therefore, the necessity under which 
he lay of declining so gratifying a distinction, at 
least for the present, he urged the overruling cir¬ 
cumstances that left no immediate alternative to the 
crown except placing the Marquis of Rockingham 
at the head of the Ministry. Sensible that he must 
submit to the measure, however painful, the King 
therefore, on the subsequent day, desired Lord 
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Rockingham’s attendance. At the audience which 
took place, his Majesty consented to the conditions 
on which the Marquis insisted before he would 
agree to accept office ; 1 only attempting to stipulate 
as a preliminary that two of his actual Ministers, 
namely, the Chancellor and Lord Stormont, 2 should 
be continued under the new Administration. He 
could not, however, obtain such terms, nor was it 
without some repugnance and after considerable diffi¬ 
culty that even Lord Thurlow was admitted to 
retain his situation. A decided negative was put 
on the other nobleman, whom it was determined by 
the Rockingham party, at all events, to exclude from 
any cabinet office. In the King’s situation, as he 
could neither contest nor protract, a few days suf¬ 
ficed to terminate the negotiation; but throughout 
every stage of it a marked preference was exhibited 
towards Lord Shelburne. When the House of 
Commons, pursuant to its adjournment, met again 
on the 25th of March, an adherent of that noble¬ 
man (not a friend of the Marquis, his competitor for 
power) was selected and authorised to communicate 
the state of affairs at St. James’s. Dunning, who 
forty-eight hours afterwards kissed his Majesty’s 

1 The following extract from <c Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop 
Watson” (1818, voh i. p. 144) contains a statement of the propositions 
of the new Prime Minister. “On the 25th of March 1782, a total 
change of Ministry took place. I happened then to be in London, and 
had the honour of dining with Lord Rockingham on that day. When 
we were alone after dinner, he gave me an account of the manner in 
which the change of Administration had been effected, and he read 
to me the several propositions to which he required the King’s explicit 
consent before he would accept the office of First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury. The propositions were of the utmost public importance, such 
as there being no veto put on the acknowledging the independence 
of America, the suffering the contractors’ and custom-house officers’ 
bill to pass, the reduction of the influence of the crown by the aboli¬ 
tion of useless offices, the introduction of a system of general economy 
in every department of the state.”—E d. 

2 David, seventh Viscount Stormont, K.T., born 9th October 1727, 
and succeeded his uncle, the great Earl of Mansfield, as second Earl. 
He died 1st September 1796 .—Ed. 
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hand on being created a peer, 1 informed the mem¬ 
bers, whom curiosity or anxiety had brought down 
in great numbers to Westminster, that arrangements 
for the formation of a new Administration, which he 
trusted would meet the wishes of the House and 
of the nation, were in considerable forwardness. In 
order to allow time for their complete accomplish¬ 
ment, he moved that another short adjournment 
should take place to Wednesday the 27th. The 
motion, after a few words from Lord Surrey, 2 expres¬ 
sive of a sort of gloomy satisfaction at the intelli¬ 
gence imparted by Dunning, was adopted. 

The leaders of Opposition were nevertheless far 
from having surmounted all the impediments to 
their acquisition of office, and they soon discovered 
that the expulsion of Lord North, though it might 
open to them the door of the Cabinet, by no means 
secured the durability of their Administration. 3 
From the first moment that the new competitors 
for power appeared at St. James’s, inextinguishable 
jealousies arose, and mutual distrust manifested 
itself on every occasion. With difficulty could they 
be prevented from immediately proceeding to an 
open rupture, and the external appearances of 
political union which had been preserved during 
several years of parliamentary opposition, dissolved 
as soon as they came to divide the Ministerial 
objects of plunder, or to dispute for preference in 
the royal favour. The Marquis of Rockingham, 

1 Lord Ashburton. At this period he was fifty-one years of age. 
In their “ salad days,” he, Horne Tooke, and Kenyon had often dined 
tog-ether at a cookshop at 7^d. a head. His argument as counsel for 
Wilkes against general warrants made future fame and fortune secure. 
He died the year after his accession to the peerage.—D. 

2 Charles, afterwards eleventh Duke of Norfolk.—E d. 

3 “ Charles Fox told Lord Shelburne that he perceived the Admini¬ 
stration was to consist of two parts, one belonging to the King, 
the other to the public.”—Lord J. Russell’s “ Fox” vol. i. p. 292.—D. 

YOL. II. E 
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conscious that though he might ostensibly be placed 
at the head of the new Administration, yet the 
King regarded him and his adherents with senti¬ 
ments of alienation, while he considered Lord 
Shelburne with regard and treated him with con¬ 
fidence, took umbrage at the distinction. In this 
situation of affairs, before the formation of the new 
Cabinet, an incident which displayed the superior 
interest that Lord Shelburne possessed at court 
nearly terminated at once the compact by which 
Lord North had been expelled, and consequently 
involved the whole embryo Ministry in total con¬ 
fusion. 

[27 th March —7 th April 1782.] Scarcely could 
the Administration be said indeed with propriety as 
yet to have any real existence ; for though Mr. Fox 
and Lord Shelburne had been named Secretaries of 
State, 1 and though Lord Camden had accepted the 
Presidency of the Council, while the Duke of Graf¬ 
ton was made Privy Seal, yet neither the new Boards 
of Treasury nor of Admiralty were constituted. 
Lord John Cavendish alone had been sworn in as 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham and Admiral Keppel, who were 
destined to preside at the two Boards, were not as 
yet regularly appointed. The post of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces, as well as that of Master- 
General of the Ordnance, both which had commonly 
or frequently been Cabinet offices, still remained 
vacant. No individual had been proposed for ele¬ 
vation to the peerage,, when Lord Shelburne, avail¬ 
ing himself of the facility which he enjoyed of access 
to the sovereign, induced his Majesty to confer the 
dignity of a baron on his friend and adherent Dun- 

1 Shelburne withheld matters of great importance from his col¬ 
league, and the discovery of this fact, when made by Fox, is supposed 
to have influenced him in his subsequent refusal to take office under 
Shelburne as Prime Minister.—D. 
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ning. The business itself, which neither the King 
nor Lord Shelburne communicated to the Marquis 
of Rockingham, was managed with such dexterity, 
as well as silence and dispatch, that the first intima¬ 
tion received of it, even by the persons about the 
court, arose from Dunning’s kissing the King’s 
hand at the lev^e on his creation. But no sooner 
had the intelligence become known than it produced 
the most violent fermentation and resentment among 
all the Rockingham party. Considering their chief 
as equally overreached and insulted by the proceed¬ 
ing, since it became evident that Lord Shelburne 
could effect for his followers objects of the highest 
importance, which proved to the public his superior 
and exclusive ascendancy at St. James’s, they deter¬ 
mined on exacting immediate reparation. 

Under this impression several of the parliamentary 
leaders, among whom were Fox, Burke, and George 
Byng, having repaired to Lord Rockingham’s house 
in Grosvenor Square, a sort of tumultuary consulta¬ 
tion was there held on the occasion. They unani¬ 
mously agreed that the First Lord of the Treasury 
would be at once dishonoured in the Cabinet and 
disgraced in the public estimation if the Secretary 
of State, so much his inferior in official rank, could 
thus, without his knowledge or participation, dispose 
of the highest dignities to his own adherents. It 
was maintained that the reparation ought to be no 
less public than the affront, and that, in order to 
wipe it away, some individual must be without 
delay raised to the peerage at Lord Rockingham’s 
personal recommendation. This resolution being 
adopted, it was next debated whom to choose for 
the honour. The selection fell on Sir Fletcher 
Norton, late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
not indeed so much from inclination as from neces¬ 
sity, no other person appearing equally proper to 
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be created a peer at the same time with Dunning 1 
as Sir Fletcher, they being both lawyers of great 
eminence in their profession, members of the House 
of Commons, speaking as well as voting in decided 
opposition to the late Government, and rival candi¬ 
dates for power or office. 

On the following day, Thursday the 28th of 
March, the new First Lord of the Treasury repaired 
therefore to St. James’s. Having obtained an audi¬ 
ence of the King, he represented the impossibility 
of his continuing at the head of the intended Admi¬ 
nistration after the elevation of Mr. Dunning to a 
peerage on Lord Shelburne’s recommendation, un¬ 
less his Majesty should be graciously pleased to 
confer the same mark of royal favour on one of his 
own friends. After some hesitation, the King, ap¬ 
prehensive of the consequences to himself and to 
the public tranquillity if Lord Rockingham and his 
followers should suddenly resign, as they menaced, 
and aware that Lord Shelburne could not support 
himself alone, signified his assent to the proposition, 
adding that the person named, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
might kiss his hand at the first levde. But the 
Marquis peremptorily insisted on that ceremony im¬ 
mediately taking place on the same day. In vain 
the King stated the singularity and impropriety of 
such an act, contrary to all the usages of established 
court etiquette, inasmuch as no individual ever was 
known to be presented at the Queen’s drawing¬ 
room, by whatever title, till he had previously been 
received under that denomination at the lev^e. 
Lord Rockingham signified in reply, respectfully 
but tenaciously, that every form must give way on 
the present occasion; and he exacted compliance. 
Sir Fletcher being brought forward, actually kissed 
his Majesty’s hand on his creation as a baron by 
the title of Lord Grantley the same day in the 
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drawing-room, to the no small astonishment of the 
oldest courtiers, and hardly less so of the newly 
created peer himself, who, having been apprised of 
this extraordinary elevation, attended for the pur¬ 
pose at St. James’s on the previous notice of only 
a few hours. No instance of such a breach of esta¬ 
blished usage has occurred, either before or since, 
in the course of the present reign. 

This subject of contest being thus regulated, and 
the Rockingham party triumphant, the new Admi¬ 
nistration was at length formed, though of very 
heterogeneous materials. Instead of nine indivi¬ 
duals, who constituted Lord North’s Cabinet, eleven 
were now admitted; 1 the third Secretaryship of 
State, namely, that for the Colonies, lately occupied 
by Lord Sackville, being extinguished. General 
Conway, 2 as the recompense of his late distinguished 
services in Parliament, was placed at the head of 
the army. The separation of the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury from that of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made way ior Lord John Caven¬ 
dish’s 3 entrance into the Cabinet, and the introduc- 


1 The number of members of the Government in the Cabinet con¬ 
stantly varies, as some offices are made of Cabinet rank in one Mini¬ 
stry which are not so in others. In 1815 the number was thirteen ; 
in 1850 fifteen. In Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry the number was 
thirteen ; the present number of Mr. Gladstone’s is fourteen.—E d. 

2 The Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, second son of Francis, first 
Lord Conway, commanded the British forces in Germany under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick in 1761, during the absence of the 
Marquis of Granby. He was Secretary for Ireland, Groom of the 
Bedchamber to George II. and George III., Secretary of State and 
leader of the House of Commons in 1765, Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance in 1770, Commander-in-Chief in 1782, and Field-Marshal 
in 1793. He was cousin of Horace Walpole, the dearest of his 
friends, and father of the Hon. Mrs. Darner. In 1764 George III. 
dismissed him from his office as Groom of the Bedchamber on 
account of his vote against the Ministry in the House of Commons 
on the question of general warrants.—E d. 

3 Lord John Cavendish was fourth and youngest son of William, 
third Duke of Devonshire. He died unmarried, 19th December 1796. 
—ED. 
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tion of the Master-General of the Ordnance, who 
had not been admitted under Lord North, brought 
in the Duke of Richmond; while, in order to oppose 
some little balance to the preponderating ascendancy 
of the Marquis’s friends, Lord Ashburton (Dunning), 
contrary to general usage or precedent, was admitted 
to a seat in quality of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The transformation was doubtless great 
in every instance, but in that of Dunning peculiarly 
striking, who, from a barrister of obscure birth, 
though of transcendent talents, beheld himself meta¬ 
morphosed in the space of a few hours into a peer, 
a member of the Cabinet, and the possessor for life 
of a lucrative as well as honourable legal dignity. 

The other great objects of ambition or acquisition 
were shared with tolerable equality among the 
friends of the two principal leaders. The Earl of 
Carlisle was replaced as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
by the Duke of Portland. Rigby, who during near 
fourteen years had enjoyed the prodigious emolu¬ 
ments of the Pay Office without any colleague, 
relinquished that enviable and lucrative post to 
Burke, whose brother, Richard, 1 was likewise made 
one of the two Secretaries of the Treasury. Wel- 
bore Ellis, fallen in an instant from his double ele¬ 
vation of Secretary of State and Treasurer of the 
Navy, made way for Barre in the latter employment, 
thus verifying Dundas’s prediction of the Irish 
warming-pan; while Jenkinson was succeeded as 
Secretary at War by Townshend. 2 Kenyon be¬ 
came Attorney-General. 3 We were colleagues for 
the borough of Hindon in that Parliament. He 

1 Dick Burke was called Duck Burke, from his waddling out of the 
“Alley” after some unlucky Stock Exchange speculations.—D. 

2 Thomas Townshend, afterwards Viscount Sydney (see vol. i. p. 
264 ).—Ed. 

3 Lloyd Kenyon, afterwards Lord Kenyon. He assisted Thurlow, 
to whom he chiefly owed his rise to the Attorney-Generalship.—E d. 
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possessed a deep and recondite knowledge of the 
law, the result of severe application, and was sup¬ 
posed to be consulted by the Chancellor on all cases 
that arose of legal difficulty. It was indeed to Lord 
Thurlow’s friendship, and the high opinion enter¬ 
tained by him of Kenyon’s ability, 1 that the latter 
was indebted, in an eminent degree, for being 
brought forward in political life. Though he loved 
wealth, he was not naturally an ambitious man. I 
know that he reluctantly consented to become a 
member of the House of Commons, and that he 
was more than indifferent to his continuance in that 
assembly. His inflexible love of justice rendered 
him superior to party attachments or to party sacri¬ 
fices, and he was fabricated of such tough materials 
that you might break him, but could never bend 
him. Gascoigne, under Henry IV., or Sir Matthew 
Hale, under Cromwell, were not more intrepid and 
tenacious of right. 

I cannot forget his expressions when the question 
was agitated in the House of Commons whether the 

o 

public had or had not a title to demand interest 
on the balances of money remaining in the hands 
of public accountants. It took place—I mean the 
debate on the subject—in the month of June 1782, 
when Fox might be esteemed First Minister, though 
Lord Rockingham was at the head of the Treasury; 
and Fox’s opinions were well known to be in favour 
of the accountants. For he always maintained that 
“ when a balance of public money lay in the hands 
of a public functionary, all which the country or 
Parliament were entitled to expect from him was, 
that whenever the money should be demanded it 
should be forthcoming.” These were nearly Fox’s 
words, who never forgot that his father had been 

1 “ I hope you don’t call his chaos of cases law,” once exclaimed 
Burke.—K d. 
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Paymaster of the Forces, that he had made a vast 
profit of those balances, and that his accounts 
remained unsettled for many years subsequent to 
his decease. But Kenyon, then Attorney-General, 
thought very differently on the point. “ I never 
will preclude myself,” said he, when addressing the 
House from the Treasury bench, “from a full right 
to discuss in a court of justice the question of whether 
the public may not call on their servants to account 
for and to refund the great emoluments made by 
means of public money. I speak not from ill-will 
to any man alive, but solely from a sense of duty in 
an office which I have undeservedly as well as unex¬ 
pectedly been called to fill. I know not how long 
I may continue in it, but if I should be dismissed 
from my present situation, I shall return to much 
domestic happiness, which I enjoyed before I was 
called into public life. So long, however, as I may 
remain in it, I am determined to do my duty.” 

A man composed of such impenetrable stuff might 
look down on Ministers. When Mr. Eden 1 only 
ventured to suppose that in his line of conduct rela¬ 
tive to Rigby and Ellis, who (as having been, the 
one Paymaster of the Forces, and the other Trea¬ 
surer of the Navy) were both largely indebted to 
the public, Kenyon could be actuated by any per¬ 
sonal feelings or motives, he instantly took fire. 
“I hope,” said he, with great emotion, after justify¬ 
ing himself from the imputation, “ the right honour¬ 
able gentleman does not look into his own heart to 
find out the motives which actuate me on the pre¬ 
sent occasion.” Lord North endeavoured to explain 
away Eden’s expression, but the Attorney-General 
made no answer. Little conversant with the man¬ 
ners of polite life, Kenyon 2 retained, even when 

1 William Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland (see vol. i. p. 237 ).—Ed. 

2 Kenyon was born in Flintshire in 1732. In 1775 Master Thomas 
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Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, to which 
high dignity he afterwards rose, all the original 
coarse homeliness of his early habits. Irascible in 
his temper, like his countrymen the Welsh, destitute 
of all refinement in dress or external deportment, 
parsimonious even in a degree approaching to ava¬ 
rice, he nevertheless more than balanced these 
defects of deportment and character by strict 
morality, probity, and integrity. As a member of 
the House of Commons, whenever he spoke, though 
he wanted grace and dignity, he could not be re¬ 
proached with any deficiency in the essential quali¬ 
ties of perspicuity, energy, and command of lan¬ 
guage. General Burgoyne, 1 whose exchange had 
at length been effected against Laurens, the late 
President of the American Congress, being thus 
liberated from the military inabilities which his sur¬ 
render at Saratoga had inflicted on him, was sent 
to replace Sir John Irwine in the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland. 

The Duke of Bolton, as a compensation for the 
service which he had rendered in the session of 
1781, by arraigning in the House of Peers the con¬ 
duct of the First Lord of the Admiralty, was made 
governor of the Isle of Wight. During his elder 
brother’s life, when only Lord Harry Powlett, 2 he 


Lawrence, son of the landlord of the Bear Inn, Devizes, took his por¬ 
trait. He defended Lord G. Gordon. His death took place in 1802. 
He loved Epictetus, and could dine on cold mutton. He was ever at 
heart a Tory.—D. 

1 Lieutenant-General John Burgoyne, an illegitimate son of Lord 
Bingley, M.P. for Preston. After his surrender at Saratoga to Gene¬ 
ral Gates an epigrammatist wrote— 

“ Burgoyne, unconscious of impending fates, 

Could cut his way through woods, but not through Gales” 

He died 4th August 1792 —Ed. 

2 Harry Powlett was sixth and last Duke of Bolton. He died 
childless in 1794. Jane Mary, a natural daughter of his brother, the 
preceding Duke, was married in 1772 to Mr. Ordeof Northumberland. 
On the death of the last Duke, she succeeded to all the Bolton estates. 
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had served in the royal navy, where, however, he 
acquired no laurels. He was commonly supposed 
to be the “ Captain Whiffle ” portrayed by Smollett 
in his “ Roderick Random.” Sheridan received the 
appointment of one of the Under-Secretaries of 
State in Fox’s office, who having taken for himself 
the Foreign Department, left the Home Secretary¬ 
ship to Lord Shelburne, a partition by no means 
grateful to the latter personage, whose extensive 
information on all subjects connected with Conti¬ 
nental or foreign affairs qualified him eminently 
for that line of political employment. Mr. Orde 
became his Under-Secretary. Of all the ostensible 
candidates for public situation, whose birth and 
talents seemed to call him forward to the service of 
the state, and whose eloquence in Parliament had 
eminently conduced to the triumph obtained over 
the late Administration, Mr. Pitt alone remained 
without post or remuneration. Not that the new 
Ministers manifested either insensibility to his 
merits or indifference to securing such abilities in 
their immediate support. On the contrary, as the 
best proof of their consideration, they offered him 
the place of a Lord of the Treasury in the forma- 


Mr. Orde assumed the name of Powlett, and in 1797 was created 
Baron Bolton. Lady Bolton died in 1814.—D. 

** I don’t know whether this Lord Harry Powlett, or an uncle of his 
wearing the same name, was the person of whom my mother used to 
relate a ludicrous anecdote. Some lady with whom she had been 
well acquainted, and to whom his Lordship was observed to pay un¬ 
common attentions, requested him to procure for her a pair of small 
monkeys from East India—I forget the kind. Lord Harry, happy to 
oblige her, wrote immediately, depending on the best services of a 
distant friend whom he had essentially served. Writing a bad hand, 
however, and spelling what he wrote for with more haste than correct¬ 
ness, he charged the gentleman to send him over two monkeys ; but 
the word being written too> and all the characters of one height, 
tOO , what was poor Harry’s dismay when a letter came to hand 
with the news that he would receive fifty monkeys by such a ship, and 
fifty more by the next conveyance, making up the hundred by his 
Lordship’s commands ! ”—P. 
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tion of the new Board. But in making him this 
proposition, they appeared to have ill appreciated 
his character, as well as to have forgotten his late 
declaration in the House, and least of all to have 
understood the extent as well as the depth of his 
ambition. Pitt steadily rejected every proposition 
or solicitation, preferring to remain for the present 
without office. Whether this refusal originated in 
his consciousness of possessing talents which from 
their pre-eminence enabled him at once to seize 
a Cabinet place, without passing like other men 
through any inferior gradations of political life, or 
whether it rather proceeded from that superior in¬ 
telligence and discernment which even at so early 
a period of youth showed him that a Ministry im¬ 
bued with such discordant principles and odious to 
the sovereign could not possibly prove of long 
duration, it may be difficult to determine with cer¬ 
tainty. Probably both those sentiments concurred 
in regulating this judicious line of action. 

Charles Turner, member for the city of York, 
and one of the most eccentric men who ever sat in 
Parliament, accepted a baronetcy from the Marquis 
of Rockingham. He was a man of large landed 
property, situated in Yorkshire on the southern 
bank of the Tees, near the edge of the bishopric of 
Durham. Lord Rockingham could not boast of a 
more enthusiastic or devoted adherent in either 
House ; but Turner’s attachment was not bestowed 
on his rank or power. The constitutional princi¬ 
ples which that nobleman professed, and those only, 
constituted the objects of Turner’s veneration. It 
was to commemorate, as he said, the era of a virtu¬ 
ous Minister and Administration attaining to power, 
and not from any impulse of personal vanity or 
desire of title, that he accepted a dignity which 
should date and derive from the auspicious period 
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of Lord Rockingham’s nomination to the head of 
the Treasury. Sir Charles had many peculiarities 
of character, dress, language, and deportment, in all 
which he was truly original. He never wore any 
coat except one of a green colour with tallyho 
buttons, 1 for he was a decided sportsman. Yet the 
love of liberty and detestation of every encroach¬ 
ment on the comforts, pleasures, or enjoyments of 
his fellow-subjects, particularly in the lower classes 
of society, was so ardent in his bosom, that he 
declaimed against the game laws as the most op¬ 
pressive and disgraceful to our national character. 

I remember in the month of February of this very 
year 1782, Mr. Coke, member for Norfolk, having 
proposed in the House a revisal of those laws with 
a view to prevent poaching, which motion was 
seconded by the other representative for the same 
county, Sir Edward Astley ; Turner instantly rose, 
and in animated though unpolished language in¬ 
veighed against the whole code, which he stigma¬ 
tised without reservation. “ It is most shame¬ 
ful,” exclaimed he, “ to find this House perpetually 
occupied in making laws to protect gentlemen. I 
wish we made a few for the benefit of the poor. Let 
the Legislature extend protection to them, and the 
gentry will have nothing to fear from their depreda¬ 
tions. If I had been a poor man, I am convinced 
that I should have been a poacher in defiance of 
the laws. It is to the severity of those laws we owe 
the increase of poachers. I wish to see the game 
laws revised and stripped of more than half their 
severity. My wish, nevertheless, is by no means an 
interested one, for every shilling that I possess is in 

1 This was old-fashioned, for in the following year Walpole wrote 
to Mason of the Duke de Chartres (Egalitd), “ Lady Clermont made a 
great dinner and assembly for him on Thursday. He came dirty and 
in a frock with metal buttons enamelled in black with hounds and 
horses, a fashion I remember above forty years ago.”—D. 
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land, and I am a sportsman as well as other gentle¬ 
men.” There existed not in the kingdom a more 
determined enemy of the American war or of Lord 
North. Turner did not want good sense, nor was 
he destitute of education, but the simplicity, asperity, 
and untutored roughness of his ebullitions always 
produced laughter. “ They call us a rope of sand,” 
said he, meaning the Opposition. “ I will tell the 
noble Lord in the blue ribband what he and his col¬ 
leagues are. They are a rope of onions, for they 
stink in the nostrils of the whole country.” He 
did not long survive his elevation to a baronetcy, 
dying in the subsequent year, 1783. Turner bore 
some resemblance to Fielding’s Squire Western, but 
with far more benevolence, probity, philanthropy, 
and general humanity than is exhibited by Sophia’s 
father. 

[8 th April 1782.] Never was a more total 
change of costume beheld than the House of Com¬ 
mons presented to the eye when that assembly met 
for the dispatch of business after the Easter recess. 1 
The Treasury Bench, as well as the places behind 
it, had been during so many years occupied by Lord 
North and his friends, that it became difficult to 
recognise them again in their new seats dispersed 
over the Opposition benches, wrapped in greatcoats 
or habited in frocks and boots. Mr. Ellis himself, 
no longer Secretary of State, appeared there for the 
first time in his life in an undress. To contemplate 
the Ministers, their successors, emerged from their 
obscure lodgings, or coming down from Brookes’s 
after having thrown off their blue and buff uniforms, 
now ornamented with the appendages of full dress, 
or returning from court decorated with swords, lace, 

1 Lord North remarked that the Opposition had accused him of 
falsehood, but that he had never been guilty of such mendacity as 
that in the “ Gazette” at this time, that “ the King had been pleased 
to appoint Lord Rockingham, Mr. Fox, &c.”—D. 
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and hair powder, 1 excited still more astonishment. 

I confess that it appeared to me the most extra¬ 
ordinary transmutation I ever witnessed, and the 
members of the new Administration seemed them¬ 
selves not to have recovered from their surprise at 
being thus suddenly transported across the floor of 
the House. Some degree of ridicule attached to • 
this sudden metamorphosis, which afforded subject 
for conversation, no less than food for mirth. It 
happened that just at the time when the change of 
Administration took place, Lord Nugent’s house in 
Great George Street having been broken open, was 
robbed of a variety of articles, among others of a 
number of pairs of laced ruffles. He caused the 
particulars of the effects stolen to be advertised in 
some of the daily newspapers, where they were 
minutely specified with great precision. Coming 
down to the House of Commons immediately after 
the recess, a gentleman who accidentally sat next to » 
him asked his Lordship if he had yet made any 
discovery of the articles recently lost. “ I can’t 
say that I have,” answered he, “ but I shrewdly 
suspect that I have seen some of my laced ruffles 
on the hands of the gentlemen who now occupy the 
Treasury Bench.” This reply, the effect of which 
was infinitely increased by the presence of Fox and 
Burke in their court dresses, obtained general circu¬ 
lation and occasioned no little laughter. 

All eyes were during some minutes directed to¬ 
wards the part of the House where the new Minis¬ 
ters, occupied in taking the oaths on their re-election, 
engrossed universal attention. But no sooner had 
that ceremony been performed, than Colonel Lut- 
trell 2 (now Earl of Carhampton), rising, solicited the 

1 Hair powder was then universally worn both by men and women, 
and the Opposition had never discarded the use of it.—E d. 

2 Henry Lawes Luttrell, the second Earl, He was colonel of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards. He died in 1821, in the 78th year of his age—D. 
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notice of the assembly to the affairs of Ireland, 
which from their critical position, he said, admitted 
of no delay. He called at the same time on Mr. 
Eden, Secretary for that kingdom, then in his place, 
to explain their nature, and the embarrassment in 
which they were involved. Eden instantly obeyed 
the summons, and in a speech of considerable length, 
well digested and by no means destitute of ability, 
laid open the alarming fermentation, approaching to 
emancipation from all dependence on the King and 
Parliament of Great Britain, by which every class of 
inhabitants was animated in the sister island. With 
one voice, he said, they declared their determination 
no longer to submit to any legislation except that 
of the sovereign and Parliament of Ireland; con¬ 
cluding by a motion for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal so much of the Act of the sixth of George I. 
as asserted a right in the Government of this country 
to make laws for Ireland. “ I do not wish,” added 
he, “ to precipitate matters, but not an instant is 
to be lost. I must set off for Dublin this night or 
to-morrow morning. The Irish Parliament meets in 
eight days from the present time, and Mr. Grattan 
will immediately propose a declaration of rights. I 
shall be happy, therefore, to carry over the pleasing 
intelligence that the Legislature of this country is 
ready to give every reasonable satisfaction to the 
Irish Parliament and people.” 

Eden’s motion being eagerly seconded from vari¬ 
ous sides of the House, the new Secretary of State 
rose and addressed the assembly in language of 
great animation, accompanied with visible emotion. 
Having reprobated the line of conduct adopted by 
Eden as equally factious, injurious, and censurable, 
in thus unexpectedly introducing a proposition of 
such magnitude, whose operation might tear asunder 
the political ties that united the two kingdoms, Fox 
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threw himself and his colleagues in the new Cabinet 
on the candour of the House for protection. He 
protested that though scarcely inducted, yet they had 
already employed much of their time in consultation 
on the affairs of Ireland. Before many days, or per¬ 
haps hours would elapse, they hoped to bring forward 
a proposition calculated to restore harmony and con¬ 
cord between the two countries. Against the late 
Administration Fox declaimed with great asperity, as 
having by their criminal negligence and procrastina¬ 
tion produced the actual calamity. On Eden him¬ 
self the Secretary was most severe, for quitting his 
post and repairing to London, obviously with no 
other intention than that of involving the new 
Ministers in difficulties, before they could possibly 
be prepared to produce an adequate remedy. Fox 
terminated by moving the order of the day, though 
he exhorted Eden to withdraw his motion ; but he, 
far from manifesting a disposition to comply, re¬ 
peated his intimation of leaving England without 
delay ; adding, that if the motion which he had just 
submitted to the House was not adopted, it might 
be too late to avoid a rupture between the two 
countries. 

Irritated at such pertinacity on his part, which 
evidently originated in mischievous intentions to¬ 
wards the Administration, and might be productive 
of most injurious effects to the public, several mem¬ 
bers, either connected with Ministry or composing 
part of the Cabinet, successively interposed and 
endeavoured to enforce Fox’s exhortation. Eden 
nevertheless treating these applications with silence 
or disregard, General Conway, after reiterating the 
request, and finding it received in a similar manner, 
appealed to the House against him as highly merit¬ 
ing a vote of censure for his conduct. So strong 
indeed was that impression, and such the sentiment 
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of condemnation excited, that while Conway spoke, 
a loud and universal cry of “ Move ! move ! Tower ! 
Tower!” echoed from every part of the assembly. 
I joined in it myself, almost involuntarily, as did num¬ 
bers of other persons who were not at all attached 
to the new Ministers, but who felt, nevertheless, 
the censurable spirit of the motion thus suddenly 
brought forward from motives of personal enmity 
or hostility. Indeed, I am persuaded that if Con¬ 
way had availed himself of the effervescence, not to 
say indignation, which pervaded both sides of the 
House, and had moved to send Eden to the Tower, it 
would have been adopted, unless that gentleman had 
prevented it by a prompt submission and apology. 

The discussion still continuing without any ap¬ 
proximation to the object sought, Mansfield, the late 
Solicitor-General, endeavoured to defend, if not to 
justify, Eden’s proceeding, though he himself at 
length seemed inclined to capitulate on the stipula¬ 
tion of receiving from Fox a solemn assurance that 
the obnoxious Act of George I. should be repealed. 
This demand called up Sheridan, who, speaking for 
the first time in his life from the Treasury bench, 
inveighed with equal energy and acrimony against 
the extraordinary conduct of the Secretary for Ire¬ 
land. That functionary, Sheridan said, deserting 
his duty, animated solely by private pique and re¬ 
sentment, had not only withheld from his Majesty’s 
present Ministers all the information of which he 
must be in possession, but had attempted to exas¬ 
perate the state of things by a proposition big with 
pernicious consequences to the two kingdoms. It 
was not, however, till Cornwall prepared to put the 
question from the chair, that. Eden, finding the 
House generally adverse to him, receiving no sup¬ 
port from Lord North, though that nobleman was 
present, evidently entangled in his own web, and 

VOL. ii. s 
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exposed to some censure for the line of action which 
he had adopted on this occasion, reluctantly con¬ 
sented to withdraw his motion. Far from having 
succeeded in embarrassing the new Ministers, he 
had afforded them an occasion of acquiring some 
degree of popularity, or at least parliamentary ap¬ 
probation, at their outset. Fox in particular, by 
the manly promptitude of his reply, by his declara¬ 
tion of the system which the Cabinet meant to 
follow, and the protestations of their fixed intention 
to execute all their promises of reform made before 
they entered on office, produced a most favourable 
impression on the public mind. With the external 
insignia of power and employment he seemed to 
have assumed in an instant the tone, the language, 
and the sentiments of a Minister of state, 1 though 
he could not, even if he had been so inclined, im¬ 
mediately abandon the doctrines or the engage¬ 
ments to which he had solemnly pledged himself 
during successive years of opposition. On the fol¬ 
lowing day he brought down a message from the 
crown recommending the immediate consideration 
of the affairs of Ireland, with a view to such a final 
adjustment as might give mutual satisfaction to both 
countries. It was adopted without a dissentient 
voice or the slightest hesitation. In the progress 
of his speech on the occasion he again alluded with 
severity to the “ palliatives which the late Adminis¬ 
tration,” he said, “had used in treating the subjects 
of contest existing between Great Britain and her 
sister island, merely in order to obtain the unworthy 
advantage of a temporary suspension of the evil. 
His Majesty’s present Ministers came, on the con- 

1 In his letters of this period Fox complains of the “wrangling,” 
“jangling,” and “jumbling” of the Cabinet; but, he writes to Fitz¬ 
patrick, “ Provided we can stay in long enough to have given a good 
stout blow to the influence of the crown, I do not think it much 
signifies how soon we go out after.”—D. 
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trary, with minds made up to meet the main ques¬ 
tion, to settle the distinct constitutions of the two 
countries, and to establish such a union or connection 
between them as might endure for successive ages.” 
A loyal address was voted to the sovereign re-echo¬ 
ing his gracious message, and the Ministry appeared 
to commence their career at home under very favour¬ 
able auspices, at least within the walls of the House 
of Commons. 

Even the drawing-room at St. James’s underwent 
considerable alteration in its appearance as well as 
the Houses of Parliament, in consequence of the 
political revolution which had driven the late Mini¬ 
sters from power. The Earl of Hertford, 1 one of 
the “ ancient, most domestic ornaments ” of the 
court, who had held the white wand of chamber- 
lain during more than fifteen years, and whose 
presence in the circle seemed, from long habit, 
almost essential to its very existence, of course dis¬ 
appeared. The Duke of Manchester 2 succeeded 
him. Lord Effingham, 3 a nobleman of great eccen¬ 
tricity of deportment, whose name since the riots of 
June 1780 had scarcely been pronounced on the 
theatre of public life, became Treasurer of the 
Household in the place of Lord Salisbury. No 
individual dismissed in consequence of the change 
of Administration was more personally regretted 
by the King than Lord Bateman, 4 who had held 

1 Francis, the elder brother of General Conway. In 1793 he was 
promoted to the dignity of Marquis. He died the year following, 
aged seventy-five.—JD. 

2 George, fourth Duke. t He was born in 1737 and died in 1788. 
His motto, “Disponendo 'me non mutando me,”—“By disposing of 
me, not by changing me,” was made applicable to his appointment of 
chamberlain.—D. 

3 Thomas, third Earl of Effingham.—E d. 

4 John, second Viscount Bateman in the peerage of Ireland, M.P. 
for Woodstock. His mother was Anne, only daughter of Charles, 
Earl of Sunderland. He died without issue in 1802, when the title 
became extinct.—E d. 
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during many years the post of Master of the 
Buckhounds. I had the honour to know him 
with great intimacy and to pass much time in 
his society. The frankness and gaiety of his 
disposition rendered him peculiarly agreeable to 
the sovereign. Lord Bateman’s descent on the 
maternal side was very illustrious, his mother hav¬ 
ing been grand-daughter to John, Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, and sister to the second Duke of that 
name. By his paternal ancestors he inherited only 
civic honours, his grandfather, Sir James Bate¬ 
man, being knighted when Lord Mayor of London, 
under George I. 1 At near seventy years of age, 
Lord Bateman preserved all the activity of youth, 
accompanied by an elasticity of mind and character 
which never forsook him. He might have been 
reinstated in the employment of Master of the Buck- 
hounds under succeeding Administrations, but he 
preferred the enjoyment of personal liberty, and 
passed the last years of his life principally at his 
seat of Shobden, in the county of Hereford. His 
understanding was good, though he loved pleasure 
of every description more than business, and he 
possessed that mediocrity of talents which, never 
inspiring awe, forms the best recommendation to 
royal favour. Curiosity was so strongly excited to 
see the new Ministers, and to remark the demean¬ 
our of persons who during many years had rarely 
stood in the presence of the sovereign or frequented 
St. James’s, that numerous individuals attended the 
levde and the drawing-room from no other motive. 
Those who had always speculated on the short 
duration of the present Administration, derived 
additional proofs in favour of their opinion, from the 
very looks and reciprocal deportment of the prin¬ 
cipal personages. Every attention shown by the 
1 In 1717 .—Ed. 
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King to Lord Shelburne excited the instant jeal¬ 
ousy of the Rockingham party and hastened their 
final separation. Time alone, indeed, was necessary 
for making the political arrangements indispensable, 
before the former nobleman could venture to throw 
off his subjection to his colleagues, and to set up 
for himself as First Minister. 

[9 th — 25 th April 1782.] Previous to Lord 
North’s resignation, Fox had more than once in¬ 
sinuated in the House of Commons that if he were 
Minister, he possessed the means of making a sepa¬ 
rate treaty with the Dutch, and of detaching them 
from France. His friends did not even scruple to 
assert that “ he had a peace with Holland in his 
pocket;” expressions which, being uttered in a 
period of misfortune and despondency, could not 
fail of producing a forcible impression on the san¬ 
guine as well as on the credulous part of society. 
One of his first attempts as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs became, in fact, directed to the 
attainment of so salutary and important an object. 
In order to effect it, he thought proper to address a 
letter to Mons. Simolin, the Russian Minister then 
residing at the Court of London, making through 
him the offer of an immediate suspension of hostili¬ 
ties between Great Britain and Holland, as a step 
preparatory to negotiation. This proposal was 
afterwards warmly reiterated and seconded by the 
ambassadors of Catherine II. at the Hague. But 
instead of the nation deriving any benefit from 
Fox’s hasty overture, it was received by the States 
General with coldness and treated with contempt; 
they wisely preferring to negotiate in concert with 
France and Spain, whenever a plan should be set 
on foot for general pacification. Baffled in this 
experiment, the Cabinet next made propositions at 
the Court of Versailles, with a view to produce ac- 
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commodation. They even sent Mr. Thomas Gren¬ 
ville, 1 Earl Temple’s brother, to Paris for the pur¬ 
pose ; while Admiral Digby and Sir Guy Carleton 
were dispatched to America with instructions to 
offer an immediate acknowledgment of the inde¬ 
pendence of the thirteen colonies. The Congress, 
however, as if animated by the same spirit with the 
Dutch, refused to receive any messenger, or even 
to grant a passport to the person deputed by the 
British Commissioners for commencing a negotia¬ 
tion. 

So conscious was the Secretary of State that 
some degree of ridicule attached to the failure of his 
attempt to open a treaty with Holland, as to induce 
him to anticipate public opinion by mentioning it 
in the House of Commons. He judiciously pre¬ 
pared his audience for the disclosure by first load¬ 
ing Lord North’s Administration with the severest 
epithets, as solely culpable from their negligence or 
incapacity. “ Wretched and fallen as the country 
had been depictured,” he said, “ by himself and his 
friends before they came into power, yet its real 
condition infinitely exceeded even their own appre¬ 
hensions. His former suspicions were poor and 
feeble in comparison with the fact. Our navy was 
so reduced and impotent, that he thought an in¬ 
quiry ought to be set on foot in order that the 
country might see the extent of the calamity.” Un¬ 
fortunately for the Secretary, Sir George Rodney, 
commanding the fleet sent out and equipped by 
Lord Sandwich, had already gained the glorious 
victory of the 12th of April, though the intelligence 
did not reach London before the middle of the 

1 The Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, born 31st December 1755, 
succeeded his brother, the second Earl Temple, as M.P. for the 
county of Buckingham. He was First Lord of the Admiralty in 1806. 
He died in 1846, and bequeathed to the nation his magnificent library, 
which is now one of the chief glories of the British Museum.—E d. 
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month of May. Fox alluding next to his recent 
experiment for making peace with the Dutch said, 
that “ owing to the incapable measures and misman¬ 
agement of the late Ministers, the greatest impedi¬ 
ments were thrown in the way of a treaty with 
Holland. If the present confidential servants of 
his Majesty had only been called to his councils 
some weeks earlier, it would have been effected.” 
He concluded by repeating his accusations of Lord 
North, accompanied with the observation that 
though no man was less vindictive than himself, 
yet self-preservation would render it necessary to 
lay before Parliament the deplorable state of the 
nation. He probably imagined that in the pro¬ 
strate position of the late Minister’s friends and 
supporters these imputations would pass without 
contradiction or even observation. But the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, 1 impelled by the manly nature 
of his disposition, and not at all overborne by the 
Secretary’s bold assertions, instantly rose to answer 
him. After exhorting the Minister rather to pro¬ 
mote concord and unanimity within those walls than 
to awaken dissension and ill-humour, “If,” con¬ 
tinued he, “our navy is really in the bad condition 
described by the Secretary of State, or has been so 
grossly mismanaged as he pretends, the best way of 
proving his assertion will be to produce a better 
navy. And if it was such a very easy operation, 
as he asserted, to make peace both with Holland 
and America, why does he not accomplish it, now 
that he and his colleagues have the conduct of the 
business exclusively in their own hands ? Or if 
they are compelled to admit that impediments 
stand in the way, candour might induce them to 
suppose that their predecessors found similar ob¬ 
stacles, which prevented their attainment of the 
1 Henry Dundas.—E d. 
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object.” Fox made no reply to this animadversion 
of Dundas. However triumphantly he conducted 
matters in Parliament, where he experienced scarcely 
any obstacle to his pleasure, it seemed impossible 
for him to begin his foreign diplomatic labours more 
unsuccessfully, after having held out to the country, 
either personally or through the medium of his 
adherents, such delusive expectations. 

He found it much easier to induce the House 
of Commons to listen to his propositions than to 
persuade or to conciliate any of the belligerent 
powers. No opposition whatsoever was experi¬ 
enced from Lord North, who, though at the head 
of a routed party, yet remained the nominal chief 
of a numerous body of individuals. He attended 
very regularly in his place, and might, if he had 
been so disposed, have greatly impeded, if not wholly 
prevented, many of the measures of the new Govern¬ 
ment. But far from throwing any obstacles in their 
way, he allowed them without molestation to com¬ 
plete their projects of reform in every direction. 
The King having sent a message to the House on 
the subject, Burke opened the system of domestic 
retrenchment by bringing in anew his famous bill 
for the reduction of the Civil List, so often proposed, 
and so often rejected or eluded in preceding sessions. 
Powis seconded the motion. The expressions 
adopted by both, when speaking of the part which 
the King performed in it, were not calculated to 
render the measure itself more palatable to him. 
Secret influence was designated clearly as the latent 
evil which had so long separated the sovereign from 
his people. Burke congratulated the House and 
the country that “ the auspicious moment had at 
length arrived when his Majesty, liberated from the 
secret and pernicious counsel which interposed be¬ 
tween him and his subjects, now addressed them in 
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the pure and rich benevolence of his own heart.” 
Words which in reality implied more censure than 
commendation, since he had already reigned above 
twenty years without feeling or exerting this bene¬ 
volent impulse. Powis spoke out in still stronger 
language. After describing the act itself of con¬ 
tracting his royal state, in order to diminish the 
burthens of his people, as entitled to the warmest 
effusions of gratitude, he added, that “ the message 
now sent from the crown, proved the sovereign to 
be at length delivered from that baneful and con¬ 
cealed adviser which had lurked unseen, and had 
intercepted his gracious inclinations.” Fox made 
no allusion to secret influence, but he expressed his 
hopes that gentlemen would be unanimous in ful¬ 
filling his Majesty’s generous intentions, as it could 
be no longer objected that the House of Commons 
ought not to interfere with the Civil List; “ the 
King coming forward to his people with unparalleled 
grace, and desiring to participate in their sufferings.” 
In fact, not one word was uttered from any part of 
the House, though a smile might have been observed 
on certain faces, and an address to the throne was 
unanimously voted. 

When, however, the bill itself came to be dis¬ 
cussed in the committee some weeks afterwards, 
and the proposed reduction minutely detailed by 
Burke, his plan had undergone a great alteration. 
Instead of two hundred thousand pounds a year, 
which sum, by a species of political arithmetic, 
formed on data of his own assumption, he had calcu¬ 
lated in 1779 would annihilate Ministerial influence 
in the House of Commons commensurate to fifty 
members or votes in Parliament, he now proposed 
only about a third part of that annual sum for 
the scope of his retrenchment. Many regulations 
which had appeared to be indispensable while he 
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was in opposition were abandoned when he spoke 
from the Treasury bench, more undoubtedly from 
compulsion than from inclination. Some abuses 
owed their prospective toleration to the personal 
respect that he said he felt for the individuals who 
presided over the office or department. Others 
were perpetuated from deference to prejudice or 
popular predilection. All the regulations relative 
to the principality of Wales, which had formed a 
prominent feature of his former bill, were now, he 
said, given up, or at least postponed, not because he 
by any means believed that they would, if adopted, 
fail to be productive of great national utility, but 
because they were disagreeable to the Welsh. He 
added, however, that he hoped a time would arrive 
more propitious to their introduction. The Ord¬ 
nance might be safely trusted to the Duke of 
Richmond’s vigilant frugality. Vyner, 1 member for 
Lincoln, observed on this clause, that “as the Duke 
of Richmond was not immortal, he would vote for 
the enactment of such regulations in his department 
as might render it impossible for any successor at 
the head of the Ordnance to abuse his power and 
to plunder the public.” Barrd afterwards reiterated 
in his place the same opinions as were professed by 
Vyner. Lord Ashburton, or rather Lord Shel¬ 
burne, extended his protection to the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The Mint was left untouched; and 
even two of the white wands, the Treasurer and 
Cofferer of the Household, as contributing to the 
splendour of the court, obtained grace. Yet, thus 
mutilated and hardly recognisable, both Burke and 
Powis, when returning thanks to the King for his 
message relative to this subject, melted into tears 
at the prospect of their approaching triumph over 
court profusion and Ministerial corruption. 

1 Robert Vyner.— Ed. 
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Two bills, one for the prevention of contractors 
sitting in Parliament, the other for excluding officers 
of the excise and customs from voting at elections, 
were likewise passed with little difficulty or delay 
through the Lower House, where the Administra¬ 
tion carried all before them. Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerke brought in the former ; Mr. Crewe, now Lord 
Crewe, 1 the latter. Except from Lord Nugent and 
Mr. Vyner, as well as, I believe, from Bamber 
Gascoyne, scarcely any material opposition was ex¬ 
perienced. Lord Nugent, besides speaking against 
both the bills in every stage of their progress, 
divided the House on them, but he could only carry 
about fourteen votes with him, while Ministers had 
more than eighty. Gascoyne said that the bill for 
depriving revenue officers of their right of voting 
violated Magna Charta, which secured to every 
subject his rights and franchises. Vyner repre¬ 
sented that sixty thousand individuals would be 
disfranchised by its operation. The Secretary at 
War having remarked that nothing could be more 
desirable for these persons themselves than to be 
thus incapacitated from voting, Mr. Anne Poulett 2 
observed, not without some wit, that the assertion 
reminded him of the anecdote of Don Carlos and 
the executioner. When the unfortunate son of 
Philip II. said he expressed an unwillingness to 
submit to the stroke of the axe, the officer of justice 
besought his Highness to remain quiet and suffer his 
head to be taken off, as it was designed for his own 
benefit. The Honourable Mr. Poulett, son of the 
first Earl Poulett (who occupied the high office of 
First Lord of the Treasury for a short period of 
time under Queen Anne), was above seventy years 
of age in 1782 when I knew him. He had been 

1 The barony of Crewe was created in 1806 .—Ed. 

2 Anne Poulett, M.P. for Bridgewater,—E d. 
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named after that princess, who was his godmother. 
Like Welbore Ellis, he always came to the House 
in a full dress suit, and regularly took his place on 
the Government side opposite to Rigby. He was a 
steady supporter of the crown, but very rarely 
rose to speak, being naturally of a grave and taci¬ 
turn disposition. His known loyalty and unshaken 
attachment to every Administration which he be¬ 
lieved to be approved by the King subjected him 
to the lash of the “ Rolliad.” After enumerating 
several other members distinguished by similar 
principles of action, the author of the poem adds— 

“ And Nancy Poulett, as the morning fair, 

Bright as the sun, but common as the air, 

Inconstant nymph, who still with open arms 
To every Minister devotes her charms.” 

Mr. Crewe was accompanied by nearly a hundred 
members when he carried up his bill to the bar of the 
Lords, but in their passage through that House both 
bills (Sir Philip Clerke’s, no less than the other) 
experienced from the Chancellor, as well as from 
Lords Mansfield and Loughborough, the most de¬ 
cided opposition. These pillars of the law, far from 
yielding to the temper of the times, endeavoured, 
though ineffectually, to stem its force. Thurlow, in 
particular, even while holding in his hand the Great 
Seal of England and while in his own person a 
member of the Cabinet, yet expressed, with that 
gloomy indignation which characterised his style of 
speaking, the disapprobation that he felt at such 
inroads on the majesty of the crown as well as on 
the franchise of the subject. Unawed by the ap¬ 
pearance of Fox and Burke, who, in order to impress 
him with respect as well as to display the interest 
that they took in the success of these measures, 
usually appeared in the House of Peers on the 
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steps of the throne while the bills were agitating, 
Lord Thurlow animadverted on them with the 
utmost severity, and divided in the minority on all 
the most obnoxious clauses. But the stream which 
ran with too much violence successfully to oppose 
its current, soon secured for each of the bills the 
concurrence of the sovereign. 

It cannot be disputed by the greatest enemies 
of reform that various of the offices or nominal 
employments suppressed by Burke’s bill were be¬ 
come obsolete, destitute of any real function, and 
void of apparent utility. Nor will it be denied 
that the annual aggregate sum which the measure 
saved to the country, though now reduced from 
^200,000 to about 2,000 a year, yet still formed 
a considerable object of national economy. But, on 
the other hand, the extinction of so many places 
deprived the crown of that species of majesty pro¬ 
duced by the operation of time and “the hoar of 
ages ; ” advantages which no man knew better 
how to appreciate and to venerate, as well as to 
celebrate and sustain, than Burkehimself. We beheld 
him, scarcely ten years afterwards, stand forward 
the determined champion of monarchical institutions, 
and the zealous opposer of almost every kind of 
innovation. We may likewise remark, that the 
Board of Trade and the office of Third Secretary 
of State, both which institutions his bill abolished, 
have been since revived, from a conviction of their 
respective necessity or benefit. Even the “great 
wardrobe,” the “ treasurer of the chamber,” the 
“jewel office,” the “clerks of the board of green 
cloth,” and some other appointments, which may 
appear at first sight to be most exceptionable or 
unnecessary, yet, as carrying us back in imagination 
to the reigns of the Tudors by whom they were 
instituted, diffused over the throne itself a Gothic 
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grandeur, calculated to protect and to perpetuate 
the sanctity of the monarchical office. These adven¬ 
titious aids will not be despised by those who 
deeply consider the nature of man, and of all 
human institutions. 

Other consequences of an injurious description, 
not foreseen at the time, or from which the author 
of the bill chose to avert his view, have flowed from 
the measure. In Burke’s eagerness to diminish the 
supposed overgrown influence of the crown, arising 
from the distribution of offices among the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons, a greater injury has 
been probably sustained by the British constitution. 
The Minister, deprived of the means of procuring 
parliamentary attendance and support by conferring 
places on his adherents, has in many instances been 
compelled to substitute a far higher remuneration, 
namely, peerages. A review of Pitt’s Administra¬ 
tion will form the strongest illustration of this re¬ 
mark. I know indeed, from the best authority, that 
Burke himself lived to adopt the opinion, and, like 
other reformers or innovators, found reason to lament 
the effects of his own bill. Being at Bath in a 
declining state of health, not long before his decease, 
I believe in 1797, the conversation turned on the 
great augmentation made by Pitt to the numbers of 
the House of Lords during the preceding thirteen 
years. “ I fear,” said Burke, “ that I am partly 
accountable for such a disproportionate increase of 
honours, by having deprived the crown and the 
Minister of so many other sources of recompense 
or reward, which were extinguished by my bill of 
reform.” Pitt, when he came into power early in 
1784, had in fact little left him to bestow in propor¬ 
tion to the crowd of claimants except dignities, and 
he was not parsimonious in their distribution. The 
two bills excluding contractors from sitting in the 
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House of Commons and depriving revenue officers 
of the right of voting at elections for members of 
Parliament, though liable respectively to some ob¬ 
jections, and though both were strongly reprobated 
at the time by the greatest legal characters in the 
House of Peers, yet appear to have obtained, and 
still to retain, the general approbation of the 
country. 

Many persons of high rank reluctantly disap¬ 
peared from about the King's person and court in 
consequence of Burke's bill. The Earl of Darling¬ 
ton 1 quitted the jewel office, and Lord Pelham 2 the 
great wardrobe; the first of which offices owed its 
institution to Elizabeth, while the latter remounted 
to the times of the Plantagenets. The Earl of 
Essex 3 laid down the stag-hounds, as did Lord 
Denbigh 4 the harriers ; while the disasters of Sara¬ 
toga and of Yorktown were thus felt by rebound 
through every avenue of St. James's. Gibbon, 
who had sat at the Board of Trade since 1779, 
being dismissed from his official attendance in 
Whitehall, found himself more at leisure to con¬ 
tinue that great historical work, which he ultimately 
completed on the banks of the lake of Geneva, and 
which will perpetuate his name to distant ages. 6 
George Selwyn lost a lucrative appointment under 
the Board of Works; and though possessed of an 

1 Henry, second Earl of Darlington. The Earldom dates from 1754, 
At his death in 1792, he was sixty-six years of age.—D. 

2 Thomas Pelham, who in 1768, being then in his fortieth year, 
succeeded his cousin the Duke of Newcastle in the barony of Pel¬ 
ham. He was created Earl of Chichester in 1801, and he died in 
1805.—D. 

3 William Anne Holies, who being born in 1732, cannot have been 
one of the many godsons of Queen Anne who were baptized by her 
name. Lord Essex was the fourth Earl of the Capel branch, and 
died in 1799.—D. 

4 Basil Fielding, the sixth Earl, born in 1719. He died in 
1800.—D. 

5 It is a singular fact that Walpole called Gibbon’s work a “com¬ 
pilation,” and had hardly patience to read the first volumes.—D, 
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affluent fortune, together with a borough, yet as he 
loved money, no man who suffered in consequence 
of the reduction of the Civil List retained a deeper 
resentment towards the party who had abridged his 
enjoyments and diminished his income. I knew 
him with some degree of intimacy, having sat as 
his colleague in Parliament during more than six 
years for Ludgershall, from 1784 to 1790. He re¬ 
sided in Cleveland Row, in the house rendered 
memorable by the quarrel which took place between 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Townshend, under 
the reign of George I., when the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State seized each other by the 
throat; a scene which Gay is supposed to have 
portrayed in the “Beggars’ Opera,” under the 
characters of Peachum and Lockitt. Selwyn was a 
member of the House of Commons during the 
greater part of his life ; and down to the year 1780 
he constantly represented Gloucester, near which 
city he had a seat at Matson. The unpopularity 
consequent on the American war, throughout the 
whole progress of which contest he supported 
Government, occasioned his being rejected by his 
old constituents at the general election which took 
place in that year. He told me that during the 
memorable siege of Gloucester, undertaken by 
Charles I. in 1643, Charles, Prince of Wales, and 
James, Duke of York, who both in turn ascended 
the throne, but who were then boys, remained at 
Matson. And he added, that James II. after he 
came to the crown used to mention the circum¬ 
stance to his grandfather when he went to court, 
observing, “ My brother and I were generally shut 
up in a chamber on the second floor at Matson 
during the day, where you will find that we have 
left the marks of our confinement inscribed with 
our knives on the ledges of all the windows.” 
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Selwyn possessed infinite wit. He had indeed 
succeeded to Philip, Earl of Chesterfields reputa¬ 
tion for bon-mots; most of which that then attained 
to any celebrity were either made by or attributed 
to him. Their effect, when falling from his lips, be¬ 
came greatly augmented by the listless and drowsy 
manner in which he uttered them, for he always 
seemed half asleep ; yet the promptitude of his 
replies was surprising. The late Duke of Queens- 
berry, who lived in the most intimate friendship 
with him, told me that Selwyn was present at a 
public dinner with the Mayor and Corporation of 
Gloucester in the year 1757 when the intelligence 
arrived of our expedition having failed before Roch- 
fort. 1 The Mayor turning to Selwyn, “ You, sir,” 
said he, “ who are in the Ministerial secrets, can no 
doubt inform us of the cause of this misfortune.” 
Selwyn, though utterly ignorant on the subject, yet 
unable to resist the occasion of amusing himself at 
the inquirer’s expense, “ I will tell you in confidence 
the reason, Mr. Mayor,” answered he ; “ the fact is, 
that the scaling ladders prepared for the occasion 
were found on trial to be too short” This solution, 
which suggested itself to him at the moment, was 
considered by the Mayor to be perfectly explanatory 
of the failure, and as such he communicated it to all 
his friends ; not being aware, though Selwyn per¬ 
fectly well knew, that Rochfort lies on the river 
Charente, some leagues from the sea-shore, and that 

1 This was the great expedition got up to efface the memory of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s disasters, and to cripple our then menacing 
enemy, France. Sir John Mordaunt commanded in chief, Hawke 
being at the head of the fleet. There was “ blundering ” before start¬ 
ing, on the way, and most of all on the spot. The expedition returned 
without a regiment having been landed. The public indignation was 
uncontrollable, but Sir John was brought before a court of inquiry, 
and, to the astonishment of a nation who had seen Byng shot so 
recently for no crime, he was acquitted; but the honour of G.C.B. 
was not conferred on him for sacrificing the lives of our soldiers.—D. 

VOL. II. T 
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our troops had never even effected a landing on the 
French coast. 

But it was not merely as a man of wit that I 
delighted in his society. He was likewise thoroughly 
versed in our history, and master of many curious 
anecdotes relative to the Houses of Stuart and of 
Brunswick. As he had an aversion to all long 
debates in Parliament, during which he frequently 
fell asleep, and as he never failed to vote with Lord 
North, we used to withdraw sometimes to one of 
the committee rooms up stairs for the purpose of 
conversation. Talking to him of the death and 
execution of Charles I., he assured me that the 
Duchess of Portsmouth always asserted, as having 
been communicated to her by Charles II., that his 
father was not beheaded either by Colonel Pride or 
Colonel Joyce, though one of the two is commonly 
considered to have performed that act. The 
Duchess maintained that the man’s name was Gre¬ 
gory Brandon. 1 He wore a black crape stretched 
over his face, and had no sooner taken off the Kings 
head than he was put into a boat at Whitehall Stairs, 
together with the block, the black cloth that covered 
it, the axe, and every article stained with the blood. 
Being conveyed to the Tower, all the implements 
used in the decapitation were immediately reduced 
to ashes. A purse containing a hundred broad 
pieces of gold was delivered to him, after which 
recompense he received his dismission. Brandon 
survived the transaction many years, but divulged 
it a short time before he expired. This account, as 
coming from the Duchess of Portsmouth, challenges 
great respect. 

From his own father, who had acted a conspicuous 

1 Here is probably a mistake as to the Christian name. Gregory 
Brandon was the common executioner, and beheaded Lord Strafford. 
He was succeeded by his son, Richard Brandon, who is believed 
to have beheaded Charles I.—Ed. 
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part during Sir Robert Walpole’s Administration, 
Selwyn knew many of the secret springs of affairs 
under George I. and II. He told me that the 
former of those kings, when he came over here 
from Hanover in 1714, understanding very imper¬ 
fectly the English language, found himself so weary 
while assisting at the service in the Chapel Royal, 
that he frequently entered into conversation in 
French or German with the persons behind him. 
Charles II., who could not plead the same excuse 
for his inattention, was accustomed, as we know 
from Burnet, to fall fast asleep; and Harry Bennet, 
afterwards created Earl of Arlington, usually awoke 
his Majesty towards the conclusion of the sermon. 
Among the few individuals who had retained under 
the new reign the places that they held or occupied 
about Queen Anne was Dr. Younger, Dean of Salis¬ 
bury. 1 Anticipating the change of sovereigns, he 
had applied with such success to render himself 
master of the German language, that he was con¬ 
tinued in the office of Clerk of the Closet, which, of 
course, gave him great access to the King, behind 
whose chair he usually stood at chapel. With 
Younger his Majesty often talked during the ser¬ 
vice, a circumstance which, as being very indecorous, 
gave much offence. Lord Townshend, then one of 
the Secretaries of State, animated by a sense of 
loyal affection towards his sovereign, ventured to 
acquaint him that his deportment at chapel offered 
cause of regret, mingled with animadversion to 
many of his most attached subjects, beseeching him 
at the same time particularly to abstain from con¬ 
versing with Dr. Younger. Far from resenting the 
freedom, his Majesty promised amendment, and 


1 Dr. John Younger was presented to the Deanery in 1705. He 
was also a Canon residentiary of St, Paul’s, and died in Amen Corner, 
27th February 1727-28 .—Ed. 
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Lord Townshend strongly enjoined the Clerk of the 
Closet to observe in future the most decorous be¬ 
haviour on his part. Finding, however, that they 
resumed or continued the same practice, Lord 
Townshend sent Younger a positive order, as Sec¬ 
retary of State, directing him, without presuming 
to present himself again in the royal presence, to 
repair immediately to his Deanery. Dr. Younger, 
conceiving the injunction to proceed from the King, 
obeyed the mandate without remonstrance or delay, 
and the Secretary, waiting on his Majesty, informed 
him that the Dean had received a kick from a 
horse which fractured his skull, of which accident 
he was dead. George I. expressed deep concern 
at his loss, nor ever entertained the most remote 
idea of the deception practised on him. Several 
years afterwards, before which time Lord Town¬ 
shend had quitted his employment, the King re¬ 
viewing some regiments encamped on Salisbury 
Plain, the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of that city 
had the honour to be presented to him, and to kiss 
his hand. But when Younger approached for the 
purpose, his Majesty, overcome with amazement at 
beholding again a man whom he had long considered 
as no more, could not altogether restrain his emo¬ 
tions. As soon, however, as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, he sent for the Dean into his presence, and 
a mutual explanation took place. Conscious of the 
rectitude and propriety of the motives which had 
actuated Lord Townshend in his conduct, he neither 
expressed any sentiment of anger or of resentment, 
but contented himself with promising Younger to 
confer on him a mitre as soon as an occasion should 
present itself; an assurance which he would have 
probably realised if the Dean had not shortly after¬ 
wards been carried off by death. 

Selwyn’s nervous irritability, and anxious curi- 
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osity to observe the effect .of dissolution on men, 
exposed him to much ridicule not unaccompanied 
with censure. He was accused of attending all 
executions, and sometimes, in order to elude notice, 
disguised in a female dress. I have been assured 
that in 1756 he went over to Paris expressly for the 
purpose of witnessing the last moments of Damien, 
who expired under the most acute torture for hav¬ 
ing attempted the life of Louis XV. Being among 
the crowd, and attempting to approach too near the 
scaffold, he was at first repulsed by one of the exe¬ 
cutioners; but having informed the person that he 
had made the journey from London, solely with a 
view to be present at the punishment and death of 
Damien, the man immediately caused the people to 
make way, exclaiming at the same time, “ Faites 
place pour Monsieur. C’est un anglois et un ama¬ 
teur.” The Baron Grimm in his “Correspondence ” 
asserts that the fact took place, not with respect to 
Selwyn, but to the celebrated Condamine. 1 Pitt, in 
order to recompense Selwyn for the place of “ Pay¬ 
master of the Works,” of which he was deprived by 
Burke’s bill, made him in 1784 “ Surveyor-General of 
the Crown Lands,” which office he retained till his 
decease in 1790. 

[26 tk —30//I April 1782.] Hitherto, though Fox 
might occasionally indulge in animadversions of 
severity on the late Administration, yet no direct 
attack upon any of the members of that Cabinet had 
been made by the new Ministers or by their friends. 
But Sawbridge, acting independently of men in 
office, brought forward to the notice of the House 
at this time as a matter of revision or censure a 

1 The execution of Damiens took place on March 28, 1757. He was 
executed with the same tortures that were inflicted upon Ravaillac. 
When he mounted the scaffold he said, “ Le jour sera dur, mais il 
finira.” Dr. Warner took upon himself to deny Selwyn’s alleged 
fondness for executions, but there can be no doubt of the fact.—EB. 
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pension of ^iooo a year, granted during the last 
days of Lord North’s continuance in power, to 
Robinson, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury. 
Sawbridge commented on the grant with all the 
republican bitterness of his character. Lord North 
defended, and Robinson explained the circumstances 
attending the transaction, while the Secretary of 
State availed himself of the subject and the occasion 
to inveigh against the late First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, unconscious how soon he should be compelled 
or induced from ambitious motives to form the 
closest connections of policy, and even of friendship, 
with that nobleman. After declaiming with no ordi¬ 
nary asperity against his abuse of the office that 
he recently held, in order to provide for his adher¬ 
ents and dependants, after he had declared in his 
place within those walls that his Majesty’s Mini¬ 
sters were no more, Fox exclaimed, “The noble 
Lord talks of the services of his Secretary. Would 
to God that the honourable gentleman had been 
idle! Nor is the observation confined to him. It 
extends to men of higher rank. I wish to heaven 
they had employed themselves in services less in¬ 
jurious to their country! I beg of the House to 
understand that the pension in question, as well as 
another of ^500 a year given to Sir Grey Cooper, 
and a third pension which has not been mentioned, 
were the work of the late Ministers, not of the noble 
and honourable persons now called to his Majesty’s 
councils.” Lord North having observed that the 
third pension alluded to by Fox, which was one of 
^3000 a year recently granted to himself, had in¬ 
variably been bestowed by the crown on all his 
predecessors in the same employment, added, that 
he had refused it when offered him some years ear¬ 
lier. But the Secretary replied, “ Men who have 
ruined their country are not entitled to the rewards 
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of meritorious service ! Nor will the public brook 
that the noble Lord shall receive a remuneration 
equal to the great and popular Earl of Chatham.” 

Sawbridge, whose pertinacity of character inclined 
him to prosecute with unremitting ardour whatever 
matter he undertook, resumed the business three 
days afterwards, concluding with a motion that “ the 
pension of ^1000 a year granted to John Robinson, 
Esq., was unmerited by public service, and a lavish, 
improvident expenditure of the public money.” In 
the course of his speech on the occasion, Sawbridge 
stated that “ the noble Lord at the head of the 
Treasury, from his habitual indolence, intrusted 
to the Secretary the whole management of that 
department. To him the negotiation of loans 
was committed, of which lucrative transactions he 
reserved to himself a share, as well as of other 
contracts. To him likewise was confided the man¬ 
agement of that House, in which delicate line of 
service he had displayed eminent dexterity. For 
these meritorious performances, he had obtained 
from the crown, besides the pension in question, 
grants of lands and houses, together with the rever¬ 
sion of an office of considerable magnitude,” every 
particular of which the mover detailed to the assem¬ 
bly. Lord North was not present, but Robinson 
without discomposure answered all the allegations, 
denied some of the facts and admitted others, leav¬ 
ing the House to act on the occasion as they might 
judge proper. Fox remained silent, but Thomas 
Pitt, rising as soon as Robinson concluded, besought 
the assembly not to forget its own dignity and the 
great national objects demanding their attention by 
occupying themselves in such pitiful discussions. 
He therefore moved the order of the day. The 
Secretary of State instantly availed himself of this 
proposition, which he said met his approbation ; 
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though he paid many compliments to Sawbridge, 
and accompanied them with the heaviest imputations 
on the late Ministers. William Pitt, supporting his 
relation, recommended unanimity as presenting the 
only hope of national extrication, and the order of 
the day was carried without any division, though 
not before Lord Surrey 1 had moved for an account 
of all pensions granted from the 15th of February 
down to that time, the 30th of April. No opposi¬ 
tion being made to it, the business terminated. 

[u/—6 th May 1782.] Wilkes, who during more 
than thirteen successive years in various Par¬ 
liaments had vainly endeavoured to expunge from 
the “Journals” of the House of Commons the 
memorable resolutions relative to the Middlesex 
election, 2 after being so often foiled at length at¬ 
tained his object. The division which took place 
upon this question, when 115 members voted with 
him and only 47 against him, was attended with 
the singular circumstance of Lord North and Fox 
dividing together in the minority. The new Secre¬ 
tary of State, whose original political line of conduct 
while supporting the Administration which he had 
recently expelled, and of which he once formed a 
part, made it sometimes difficult for him to maintain 
the appearance of consistency, affected to speak and 
to vote from the Treasury bench against Wilkes’s 
motion. He was, indeed, well aware of the charge 
that would be made against him, and alluded to it 
in his speech, which formed a tissue of contradic¬ 
tions. After observing that it was for the benefit of 
the English people to give the power of expulsion 
to the House of Commons, he nevertheless added 
that when the public voice had been loudly pro- 

1 Afterwards eleventh Duke of Norfolk.—E d. 

2 The resolutions rendered Wilkes incapable of sitting. Walpole 
describes Fox’s speech on this occasion as “ a manly and fair defence 
of himself.”—D. 
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nounced against it (as he admitted was the case), he 
would not wish to preserve the privilege in order to 
make use of it for the injury of the people. “ Be¬ 
sides,” subjoined he, “when the power to enforce 
the privilege is lost, it becomes no longer an object 
to retain such a privilege. The people have associ¬ 
ated and have compelled Parliament to listen to 
their voice.” Dundas likewise opposed Wilkes’s 
motion, but he did not the less reprobate Fox’s 
doctrine as dangerous and subversive of all govern¬ 
ment. “ Associations,” he maintained, “ would lead 
to every excess, for if ten individuals might legally 
associate, so might ten thousand. From such meet¬ 
ings, of which Lord George Gordon had exhibited 
a specimen, only confusion, tyranny, and despotism 
could arise.” The Secretary of State made no 
reply, but having unfortunately given his Minis¬ 
terial sanction in early life to various measures 
calculated for affixing parliamentary disapprobation 
on the celebrated member who originated the mo¬ 
tion, Fox, therefore, probably thought that a regard 
to his own character compelled him, however con¬ 
tradictory to his late line of declamation and of 
action when haranguing his constituents in Palace 
Yard, to abide by and to attempt a justification of 
his conduct relative to the election for Middlesex. 
No public man in my time, not even Dundas, ever 
appeared to me to consider so little apology requisite 
for the contradictions and derelictions of his political 
principles, or seemed so completely to regard the 
House of Commons as an assembly fit for becoming 
the willing agents and instruments of every delu¬ 
sion, however gross or palpable, as Fox. The 
difficulties of the undertaking never deterred or 
intimidated him, and his splendid talents, which 
could lend to sophistry the colours of truth, em¬ 
boldened him by turns to attack and defend, accord- 
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ing to the situation in which he stood, almost every 
position and tenet either of monarchical authority or 
of constitutional freedom. 

While the House of Commons was thus occupied 
in measures of reform or engaged in retracting their 
past parliamentary errors, the new Ministers, as if 
they anticipated their speedy dismission, employed 
the precious moments of their precarious power in 
distributing among themselves without loss of time 
the honours of the crown. Four garters which had 
been found on the Kings table unappropriated at 
the time of Lord North’s resignation they naturally 
considered as lawful plunder. One only of the 
number fell to the share of the sovereign, which he 
was allowed, though not without some difficulty, to 
confer on his third son, Prince William Henry, after¬ 
wards Duke of Clarence. The remaining three 
were reserved for themselves, with a due regard to 
their respective consequence, party, and pretensions. 
Lord Rockingham having long since received the 
order from the hands of George II., the Duke of 
Devonshire, as head of the Whigs, was invested 
with one blue ribband and the Duke of Richmond 
honoured with another. Lord Shelburne took for 
himself, as was to be expected, the fourth garter. 
The Prince of Wales, then in early youth, who was 
present at the ceremony of the investiture, observed, 
with considerable discrimination of character, that 
never did three men receive the order in so dis¬ 
similar and characteristic a manner. “ The Duke 
of Devonshire,” said he, " advanced up to the sove¬ 
reign with his phlegmatic, cold, awkward air, like 
a down. Lord Shelburne came forward bowing 
on every side, smiling and fawning 1 like a cour- 

1 This was his character. He told Thurlow he was amazed at the 
genius he found in the King. The Chancellor, who, he hoped, would 
have repeated the flattering observation, laughed in his face.—D. 
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tier. The Duke of Richmond presented himself, 
easy, unembarrassed, and with dignity, as a gentle¬ 
man.” 

The Earl of Ashburnham, 1 who had been during 
more than six years Groom of the Stole, laid claim 
to one of the garters under a promise which he as¬ 
serted to have received from the King, and of which 
he endeavoured to enforce the performance. His 
royal master, though he did not deny the engage¬ 
ment, pleaded his inability to fulfil it under the 
actual circumstances of his situation, which left him 
no longer any option in distributing the decorations 
in question. This excuse did not, however, satisfy 
Lord Ashburnham, who addressed to the King a 
letter of reproach on the occasion, couched in lan¬ 
guage which was thought too severe from a subject 
to his sovereign. His resentment at the involuntary 
infraction of the royal word impelled him to resign 
his office, which, as being in the King’s immediate 
family and near his person, has always been con¬ 
sidered exempt from Ministerial interference. Lord 
Weymouth, who succeeded him, had acted a much 
more important part in earlier periods of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s reign, when he filled during a very consider¬ 
able time the post of Secretary of State, and even 
held the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland for a few 
months, though he never crossed over to Dublin. 
He was a man of very eminent talents, but accom¬ 
panied with great singularities of character. Of a 
disposition highly convivial, his conversation enter¬ 
tained and delighted. In order, however, to profit 
by his society, it became necessary to follow him to 
White’s, to sit down to supper, to drink deep of 
claret, and to remain at table till a very late hour 
of the night, or rather of the morning. “Junius,” 

1 John, second Earl of Ashburnham, born 30th October 1724, died 
in 1812. His son George, third Earl, succeeded in obtaining a garter. 
—Ed. 
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alluding to this well-known circumstance when ad¬ 
dressing the Duke of Grafton in June 1771, says, 
referring to Lord Weymouth, “Yet he must have 
bread, my Lord, or rather he must have wine. If 
you deny him the cup there will be no keeping him 
within the pale of the Ministry.” 

Earl Gower, the Lord Chancellor, and Rigby 
were through life his three most intimate friends 
and companions. His application to business by no 
means kept pace with his abilities, nor was he ever 
a popular Minister. Indeed, if we except the first 
Mr. Pitt, Henry Bilson Legge, who was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during about five months after 
his Majesty’s accession to the throne, and perhaps 
we may add to a certain degree the Marquis of 
Rockingham, all three of whom were devolved on 
him by his grandfather, or forced upon him by the 
nation, George III. cannot be said to have had any 
Minister in any department previous to Lord 
North’s resignation who enjoyed popularity. We 
must except from the remark Lord Camden during 
the short time that he held the Great Seal as 
Chancellor. Lord Weymouth attracted a consider¬ 
able portion of the indignation which characterises 
Junius’s opening letter, written in January 1769, for 
having officially signed the order which authorised 
the military to fire on the populace assembled in St. 
George’s Fields. “ Recovered from the errors of his 
youth, from the distraction of play, and the bewitch¬ 
ing smiles of Burgundy,” says that writer, “ behold 
him exerting the whole strength of his clear, un¬ 
clouded faculties in the service of the crown.” He 
had preceded Lord Ashburnham as Groom of the 
Stole in 1775, from which office he became Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Home Department, an employ¬ 
ment that he held about four years, being succeeded 
in 1779 by the Earl of Hillsborough. Ten years 
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afterwards, Pitt created Lord Weymouth a Mar¬ 
quis. 1 

Though the Administration of which Lord North 
so long constituted the head had ceased to exist, 
yet many of the parliamentary institutions that he 
had originated still continued in activity. Among 
the principal might be esteemed the Secret Com¬ 
mittee for inquiring into the state of the East India 
Company’s affairs. Dundas, their chairman, brought 
forward, almost as soon as the House of Commons 
met after the change of Ministers, various reports, 
calculated to show the causes, not only of the cala¬ 
mities sustained in the Carnatic, but of the improper 
expenditure of blood and treasure in other parts of 
Hindostan. On these reports he founded a number 
of resolutions, which were finally adopted by the 
House. Sir Thomas Rumbold, late Governor of 
Madras, 2 and two of his colleagues, members of the 
Council at Fort St. George, became the first objects 
of public accusation. The second blow fell on Sir 
Elijah Impey, 3 who, in his quality of Chief Justice 
of Bengal, was supposed, or asserted, in more than 
one instance, to have lent his legal aid and support 
to the Supreme Government from self-interested 
motives, and for unjust as well as pernicious pur¬ 
poses. Hastings himself, then Governor-General 
of Bengal, and Hornby, Governor of Bombay, be¬ 
came implicated or involved in these criminations. 
Dundas, when mentioning the former in the course 
of his opening speech to the House, admitted that 
Mr. Hastings had on many occasions proved him¬ 
self a meritorious servant of the East India Com- 

1 Of Bath.—E d. 

2 Rumbold is said to have been originally a waiter at White’s club¬ 
house. He was elected Member of Parliament for Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight, on 14th April 1781 .—Ed. 

3 Impey passed sentence of death on Nundcomar, August 1775. 
He was recalled July 1782, and impeached in 1788. Died 1st Febru¬ 
ary 1812 .—Ed. . 
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pany, but added that he was not authorised to fancy 
himself an Alexander or an Aurungzebe, preferring 
frantic military expeditions before the improvement 
of commerce and the cultivation of the arts of peace. 
He then called on the new Ministers to aid and 
support him, or, if his propositions for the ameliora¬ 
tion of our affairs in India clashed with any of their 
plans, he offered to resign the whole business into 
their hands. 

Fox, in reply, assured him of the warmest sup¬ 
port from Administration. Our situation in the 
East, as depictured by the learned Lord, held up, 
he said, a mirror reflecting the state of our affairs in 
the West. Then alluding to Lord North, he sub¬ 
joined, “ The effects of the pernicious system which, 
thank God, is at length destroyed, are felt at this 
hour throughout every portion of the empire ! ” 
Burke, in still stronger language, inveighed against 
the system of corruption which, he asserted, had 
pervaded all the channels of the state under the 
late Ministry. Measures adapted to the nature of 
the imputed offences or misconduct of each of the 
above-mentioned persons were adopted. Rumbold 
possessed a seat in the House, as one of the repre¬ 
sentatives for Shaftesbury. Having arrived from 
India early in 1781, 1 under circumstances that ren¬ 
dered him highly unpopular, he was restrained 
from either leaving the kingdom or from alienating 
his property by Act of Parliament, and severer 
measures were meditated or commenced against 
him. He contrived, nevertheless, after bringing 
his eldest son 2 into the House soon afterwards, to 

1 In the return of members of Parliament for the Parliament of 
1780 it is stated, under the head of Shaftesbury borough, “Return 
amended by order of the House dated 2d April 1781, by erasing the 
name of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart., and substituting that of Hans 
Winthrop Mortimer, Esq. 5 — Ed. 

2 William Richard Rumbold was elected for Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis 30th April 1781 .—Ed. 
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protract the proceedings and ultimately to elude 
all punishment. An address was voted by a great 
majority, and presented to his Majesty, requesting 
him to recall Sir Elijah Impey from his judicial 
situation in India. Finally, resolutions of a nature 
tending to hold out both Hastings and Hornby in 
their public capacity as men who had committed 
acts of the most culpable or unjustifiable kind were 
agreed to in the House. But the advanced period 
of the session and the unsettled state of domestic 
affairs in a Cabinet divided by animosity prevented 
or postponed the further prosecution of these in¬ 
teresting concerns to the subsequent year. 

On the other side the Atlantic, misfortune still 
accompanied the English arms. St. Christopher’s, 
after a long and gallant defence, surrendered; the 
islands of Nevis and Montserrat were lost. Even 
the valuable settlements of Demerara and Esse- 
quibo, situate on the continent of South America, 
which we had taken in the preceding year from the 
Dutch, were recaptured by France. Rodney, in¬ 
deed, having arrived out, joined Sir Samuel Hood 
at Barbadoes, but he found himself unable to inter¬ 
cept or to prevent the arrival of a convoy from 
Brest, which brought to the French admiral, De 
Grasse, supplies the most essential for his projected 
hostile operations. At home, general despondency 
or apathy pervaded the country. Every allegation 
which had been brought forward against the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty while in office was 
renewed with augmented violence now that he had 
retired to private life, and these clamours were 
supported or encouraged by the new Ministers. 
Fox, speaking on the subject of retrenchment upon 
the 6th of May, when Burke’s bill for diminish¬ 
ing the royal household was under consideration, 
launched out into his accustomed condemnation of 
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the preceding Ministry. “ An inquiry into the actual 
state of the finances,” he observed, “ was already 
commenced. He anxiously wished that another 
inquiry should be instituted to disclose the con¬ 
dition of the navy, which had been found deplorable 
beyond conception.” “ As to the nature of our 
foreign alliances,” added he, “ no inquiry is neces¬ 
sary. Should a committee be appointed to sit upon 
that subject, their report must be concise : we have 
none.” Sir George Rodney’s victory constituted 
the best reply to the charges made against Lord 
Sandwich. 1 The American war and the calamities 
which it produced, not any want of exertion, fore¬ 
sight, or talent in the late Cabinet, had alienated 
from us the Continental powers, and rendered in¬ 
effectual every endeavour to form connections of 
policy or friendship with the European states. 
Rodney himself was enveloped in the accusations 
levelled against the Board of Admiralty which had 
sent him out, and disasters more severe than any 
that we had yet experienced were predicted or 
anticipated as about to happen in that quarter of 
the globe where he commanded. Never was the 
nation less in expectation of the great victory that 
impended in the West Indies than a week, or even 
a day before the intelligence arrived. It required 
the utmost exertions of the new Admiralty to pre¬ 
vent the Dutch squadron, which quitted the Texel 
at this time, from effecting a junction with the com¬ 
bined fleets of France and Spain, commanded by 
Guichen. Lord Howe, 2 now restored to the British 

1 This victory embarrassed a Ministry who declared that we had 
no fleet fit to compete with an enemy. At the moment that Rodney 
was defeating De Grasse, the Rockingham Cabinet had superseded 
him by sending out Admiral Pigot, and the Westminster electors 
were resolved never to vote for him again.—D. 

2 The celebrated Admiral Howe, fourth Viscount Howe in the 
peerage of Ireland, was created a Peer of Great Britain by the title 
of Viscount Howe, 29th April 1782, and advanced to the Earldom of 
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navy, and, like Keppel, 1 created an English Vis¬ 
count, effected a service so distinguished, which un¬ 
questionably entitled him to the gratitude of his 
country. 

[jtk May 1782.] If Pitt, whether from the dic¬ 
tates of profound ambition or from the calculations 
of ordinary prudence, had thought proper to refuse 
any place or situation under the new Ministry, he 
did not on that account withdraw his individual 
exertions as a member of Parliament or retire in 
any degree from public view and admiration. On 
the contrary, he came eminently forward at this time 
as a candidate for national approbation in the deli¬ 
cate as well as arduous character of a political 
reformer. The spirit of the times, which operated 
greatly in his favour, removed many of those ob¬ 
stacles that might have impeded him if he had 
made the attempt under the former Administration. 
While Burke carried retrenchment into the palace 
as well as to the table of the sovereign, Pitt aspired 
to renovate or to reorganise the national representa¬ 
tion. In the progress of a speech, conceived with 
consummate ability and delivered from the Treasury 
bench, he endeavoured to show the vices of the 
actual state of popular election and to point out the 
most efficacious or salutary remedies. The abuses 
alleged by him to exist, which were indeed indisput¬ 
able, seemed at first sight loudly to demand redress. 
But, on the other hand, theory and practice might 
be found greatly at variance; and even the re¬ 
formers themselves, it was well known, differed 
widely in their ideas or opinions on the point. The 
Duke of Richmond, who carried his principles to a 
Utopian and visionary length, would have extended 

Howe 19th August 1788. He was created a Knight of the Garter in 
1797, and died 5th August 1799 .—Ed. 

1 Admiral Keppel was created Viscount Keppel 22d April 17S2. 
He died 2d October 1786 .—Ed. 

VOL, IX, V 
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the right of voting almost to the whole population 
of Great Britain. Fox supported on this occasion 
both with his eloquence and his vote the plan pro¬ 
posed by Pitt; but Burke, less democratic in his 
ideas of government, refused to lend his powerful 
aid to a cause which he disapproved. The Secre¬ 
tary at War (Townshend), who looked forward to 
the possession of a borough at the decease of George 
Selwyn, his uncle, equally absented himself, as did 
others of the Ministerial followers. Lord North, 
though he attended the discussion and disapproved 
all innovation, yet, to the surprise of his friends, 
took no active part in the debate. Dundas, how¬ 
ever, supplied his place, and made an animated 
appeal against the projected reform, as did Thomas 
Pitt at great length with much ability. Indeed, I 
thought his speech as eloquent, as persuasive, and 
more solid in its deductions than that of his relative 
who brought forward the question. 

Conscious as Thomas Pitt was that he repre¬ 
sented only a nominal borough, since it was a no¬ 
torious fact that he elected himself together with 
his father-in-law, Pinckney Wilkinson, as members 
for Old Sarum, 1 he felt the subject demand extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy. Nor did he make a single false 
step from the commencement to the close of his 
speech. On the contrary, he endeavoured, with 
great address, to demonstrate from his own conduct 
through successive Parliaments—for he had sat, I 
believe, in five—that a man returned to the House 
of Commons by a single tenement might be as in¬ 
dependent, as high-minded, and as incorrupt, as he 
who took his seat for a county or for the City of 
London. While he paid the greatest compliments 

1 In 1784 two new members were elected for Old Sarum — the 
Hon. John Charles Villiers, in place of Thomas Pitt, who was created 
Lord Camelford, and George Harding, K.C., Solicitor-General, in 
place of Pinckney Wilkinson, deceased. 
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ito the mover of the proposition, he denied the prin¬ 
ciples and the facts on which were founded every 
one of the conclusions. Equality of representation, 
Thomas Pitt observed, never was nor could have 
been the basis on which our ancestors meant to 
erect the liberties of England, they having allowed 
the little county of Rutland to send as many mem¬ 
bers to that assembly as Yorkshire or Devon. To 
one proposition for reforming the representation, 
and to one only, which had been recommended by 
the great Earl of Chatham, he expressed his assent, 
namely, the addition of a knight of the shire or 
member for every county throughout England. 
Sawbridge seconded and Sheridan supported Pitt’s 
motion; but Sir Charles Turner, by his originality 
and blunt simplicity of diction as well as of senti¬ 
ment, attracted more attention than either the one 
or the other on that evening. He said, “In his 
opinion the House of Commons might be justly 
considered as a parcel of thieves, who having stolen 
an estate, were apprehensive of allowing any person 
to see the title-deeds from the fear of again losing 
it by such an inspection. That they were not the 
representatives of the people was clear, for they had 
carried on the cursed American war though opposed 
by the voice of the whole nation.” “ I believe, in¬ 
deed,” added he, “ the present Ministers are more 
honest than their predecessors, but I want the con¬ 
stitution to be so established that no administration, 
however bad, may be able to convert it to the injury 
of the people.” Powis strongly opposed the motion, 
as did Rigby, who not only treated all innovations 
as dangerous theoretical experiments, but denied 
that a reform in the national representation was 
demanded by the people. Associations, he said, 
formed exclusively of individuals who met for the 
express purpose, proceeded to elect delegates, and 
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these latter published resolutions in the newspapers, 
which were falsely assumed to speak the public 
opinion. Sir Horace Mann moved the order of 
the day. 

The measure itself, however interesting in its 
nature, yet not being a party question, by no means 
attracted the attention which had been produced by 
the motions that preceded the dissolution of the late 
Administration. Scarcely more than three hundred 
members voted upon it, while near five hundred 
had been present in more than one of the divisions 
of the month of March. Pitt’s proposition “ to ap¬ 
point a committee for inquiring into the state of the 
national representation,” though it could only be 
considered as a preliminary step, yet was negatived 
by a majority of twenty. I made one of that small 
majority, and it is a vote of which I not only never 
have repented, but of which I more and more ap¬ 
prove on full consideration, for I have always 
regarded the rejection of Pitt’s attempt in 1782 to 
alter the national representation as one of the nar¬ 
rowest escapes which the British constitution has 
had of subversion in our time. Eleven individuals 
passing over from one side to the other might have 
opened wide the door of innovation, and, once 
opened, what power could shut it ? The moment, 
too, was peculiarly favourable to propositions of 
reform and amelioration, when the nation, bent 
down and disgusted by the calamities of the Ameri¬ 
can war, lent a ready ear to every project that held 
out the prospect of a better order of things. When 
the same subject was agitated anew in the following 
session the danger was over. Peace had been re¬ 
stored, and though Mr. Pitt not only brought it 
again forward, but was joined by two of his most 
formidable opponents—I mean Thomas Pitt and 
Dundas—yet the House rejected it by a great 
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majority. So complete a change had taken place 
in public opinion between the two periods ! It was 
indeed difficult not to reflect, while listening to the 
arguments of Pitt, who eloquently depictured the 
corruption of the rotten boroughs, among which 
several, he said, “were to be considered as within 
the control of the Carnatic and under the immediate 
influence of the Nabob of Arcotthat he was him¬ 
self sitting at that very time for Appleby by the 
influence, or, in other words, by the nomination 
of an English nabob, Sir James Lowther. To the 
corrupted state of the representation, therefore, it 
was owing that he had himself obtained a place in 
the House of Commons. 

It was equally impossible not to be conscious that 
if the regulation which enacts that every member of 
that assembly shall be bona fide possessed of ^300 
per annum freehold estate had been severely and 
literally enforced, neither Fox, nor Pitt, nor Sheri¬ 
dan, nor many other eminent individuals, could ever 
have sat in Parliament. Probably, indeed, on the 
day that Mr. Pitt made his motion, he scarcely pos¬ 
sessed any property, certainly no landed property; 
and as to Fox, though actually Secretary of State, 
he was known to be plunged in debts contracted 
by play, 1 which left him without fortune, or almost 
means of support. But they did not less constitute 
the two most distinguished persons of the age in 
which they lived, the ornaments of their country 
in different lines. Fox always maintained without 
reserve, in private conversation as well as in Par¬ 
liament, that to enforce rigidly the rule relative to 
the qualifications of members would be at once to 
exclude talents from obtaining entrance into the 

1 Lord Holland states in Lord J. Russell’s Memoirs of Fox, vol. i. 
p. 320, that “he never touched a card,” meaning while he was a 
Minister. Walpole says “he gave himself up to the duties of his 
office.”—D. 
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House. So little, indeed, may speculation and fact 
agree, that if the list of representatives for the 
county of York, of Devon, or of Lincoln, ever since 
the reign of Elizabeth down to the present year 
(1818), were to be compared with those who have 
been sent to Parliament during the same period of 
time from the vilest Cornish borough, we shall find 
that in every quality justly recommending to a seat 
in the Legislature, namely, high birth, extensive 
property, distinguished talents, or public principle 
and virtue, the superiority will be found, in many 
instances, perhaps in most, to incline on the side of 
the persons elected for the boroughs. Such an esti¬ 
mate might be difficult to make, and must be always 
in some measure open to dispute ; but it serves to 
prove that various principles in legislation, as well 
as various abuses, do not produce the effects which 
might naturally be expected to result from them in 
theory. 

[8 th —16 th May 1782.] Two great public mea¬ 
sures were successively brought forward about this 
time by the new Administration, of both which the 
Secretary of State formed the official organ for their 
communication to the House of Commons. Both 
appeared to me highly deserving of approbation, 
as dictated by a vigorous policy, or by a spirit of 
wise conciliation. The first was a plan for arming 
the people, or more properly an invitation to them 
to arm themselves, contained in a circular letter 
addressed by the Minister for the Home Depart¬ 
ment to the magistrates of the principal cities 
throughout the kingdom. If we contemplate the 
critical position of Great Britain in May 1782, pre¬ 
vious to our receiving the intelligence of Rodney’s 
victory, surrounded by enemies who had remained 
during successive years almost masters of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, while the whole East Coast, from 
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Leith down to Yarmouth, lay exposed to an attack 
or to an invasion from the Dutch, who had recently 
treated with contempt Fox’s overtures for a separate 
treaty; if we weigh these circumstances, we cannot 
with justice refuse our full tribute of praise to an act 
of such judicious energy. Mr. Daniel Parker Coke, 
nevertheless, animated as he always was by public- 
spirited and honest, though in this instance mistaken, 
views of national benefit or safety, brought the con¬ 
sideration of Lord Shelburne’s letter before the 
House. Mindful of Lord George Gordon’s outrages, 
when a furious but happily an unarmed mob sur¬ 
rounded and menaced both the assemblies of Par¬ 
liament, he called upon the King’s Ministers to 
explain and to justify a proceeding unauthorised 
previously by either branch of the Legislature. 
Thus questioned, or rather inculpated, Fox rose, 
and in a speech of great ability, worthy an enlight¬ 
ened as well as a liberal statesman, assigned the 
most convincing reasons for the adoption of the 
measure. Nor did he omit, according to his usual 
practice, to derive new arguments in its justification, 
drawn from the asserted incapacity, neglect, or cul¬ 
pable want of exertion in the late Ministers, whom 
he accused of keeping the country ignorant of their 
danger, and not daring themselves to look it in the 
face. He received, nevertheless, on this occasion, 
both from Dundas and from Rigby, the strongest 
assurances of support, accompanied with the warm¬ 
est eulogiums on the conduct of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Coke himself, though sustained in his arguments by 
Mansfield, the late Solicitor-General, admitted the 
validity of the reasons which the Secretary of State 
assigned, and only demanded that the measure 
should receive the sanction of Parliament previous 
to its general adoption. No act of the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s Government seems entitled to more 
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unqualified commendation than the plan for thus 
rendering the people the agents of their own pro¬ 
tection against foreign force. It has been found in 
later times, when improved and extended, our best 
security against internal insurrection, as well as 
against the formidable armaments of revolutionary 
France. 

\yjth May 1782.] The second measure to which 
I allude regarded Ireland, and was dictated by an 
overwhelming necessity, if not by enlarged and 
generous views of policy. That island, completely 
in possession of independence and defended by her 
own volunteers, exacted with arms in her hands a 
renunciation of all parliamentary or legislative supre¬ 
macy on the part of Great Britain, together with 
a similar abandonment of the appellant jurisdiction 
exercised here in the courts of law. In return for 
these, concessions, she offered her loyal submission 
to the King of Ireland, the common sovereign of 
both kingdoms. Fox, after demonstrating, with 
great force of reason, that we had no alternative 
left us than acquiescence, subjoined, “ If, therefore, I 
shall this day be compelled to move any proposition 
humiliating to Englishmen, the fault is not mine. 
It is the fault of those Ministers who left the 
volunteer's of Ireland in a condition to make the 
demands contained in the addresses laid upon your 
table, not, indeed, by leaving arms in their hands, 
but by leaving them their injuries and their oppres¬ 
sions.” “ Of the volunteers themselves I must 
speak respectfully, for they have acted with temper 
and moderation, nor have they committed a single 
act which does not excite my veneration and respect. 
Whatever blame may be attributed throughout this 
whole business, I impute not a particle of it to Ire¬ 
land. I lay it all at the door of the late Admini¬ 
stration.” He then moved to repeal the Act of 
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1719, which declared the dependence of Ireland 
on the crown of Great Britain, observing that it 
would constitute a pledge to the inhabitants of the 
sister island of our sincerity and determination to 
conduct ourselves openly throughout every stage of 
the transaction. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt, who had performed a very pro¬ 
minent part in all the debates of the Lower House 
during the whole course of the last and of the pre¬ 
sent session, seconded the motion, but not with¬ 
out previously entering his protest against some of 
the principles and doctrines laid down by Fox on 
that day,—doctrines or opinions which, it must be 
owned, coming from a Minister of the crown 
seated on the Treasury bench, having the man¬ 
agement of the House of Commons, and in some 
measure directing the Cabinet itself, sounded very 
extraordinary to loyal ears, and .savoured more, as I 
thought, of Algernon Sydney or of Hampden than 
of a Secretary of State under a monarchy. Not a 
word was uttered throughout the whole discussion 
by any member of Lord North’s Administration, 
either in their own exculpation or expressive of 
their sentiments relative to the propositions about 
to be adopted. I must except Mr. Eden from this 
remark, who was present in his place, and gave his 
assent or approbation, qualified, nevertheless, by cer¬ 
tain reservations, to Fox’s proposal. The motions 
passed without a dissentient voice, though not with¬ 
out a feeling of universal humiliation. Ireland, imi¬ 
tating America, had in fact emancipated herself 
from all subjection to British laws, but she still 
remained obedient to the monarchy. Perhaps this 
day may be esteemed the point of our lowest de¬ 
pression as a nation, during the calamitous period 
of time which elapsed between the commencement 
of the American war in 1775 and the peace of 
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1783. Only a few hours afterwards arrived the 
tidings of Rodney’s victory, an event which electri¬ 
fied the whole population of Great Britain, propor¬ 
tionately depressed our European enemies, and 
being followed by their repulse before Gibraltar at 
the interval of scarcely four months, produced our 
extrication. 

Pitt having failed in his attempt to alter the re¬ 
presentation of the House of Commons, Sawbridge 
endeavoured in some measure to attain the same 
object by shortening the duration of Parliaments ; 
but his motion was happily rejected, 149 voting 
against it, while only sixty-one members supported 
the proposition. The debate, nevertheless, was not; 
only animated, but gave rise to some circumstances 
of great singularity. Rigby opposed it, as from 
him might have been expected, treating the idea 
itself with contempt or ridicule, and utterly denying 
that it was either the sense or the wish of the people 
at large. He concluded by adverting to a meeting 
of the electors of Westminster, which had been 
recently held in Westminster Hall, observing sarcas¬ 
tically, that “ the best sense of the assembly there 
convened could not probably be collected upon this 
occasion, on account of Mr. Fox’s absence from it.” 
The Secretary of State immediately rose, and, with 
the manly disdain of all little prudential arts or half 
measures which always characterised him whether 
in or out of office, replied that his only reason for 
not taking the chair when that numerous and re¬ 
spectable body of individuals met was because he 
knew their intention of addressing his Majesty on 
the late change of Ministers. Being himself a 
member of the new Cabinet, he conceived it inde¬ 
corous to preside on such an occasion. “ The gen¬ 
tleman,” continued he, “who has just sat down 
asks how we are to collect the sense of the people ? 
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Why, let him turn his eyes towards Ireland, and 
see how it has been collected there. The Parlia¬ 
ment of that country spoke one language, and the 
nation spoke another. In consequence the people 
armed, but it is the fatality of this country never to 
open its eyes till general ruin menaces, and every 
man is preparing to take up a musket.” We must 
admit that these expressions, even if we allow their 
truth and admire their energy, would have been 
more suitable to the leader of Opposition than to 
a man filling one of the highest offices of state. Such 
unquestionably was the impression made by them 
at St. James’s, and I believe I might add in St. 
Giles’s. It was evident that Fox, even while hold¬ 
ing the seal of his department, looked more to the 
approbation and support of the people for retain¬ 
ing his situation than to the favour of the sove¬ 
reign. We may even suspect that he already fore¬ 
saw or anticipated the events which took place 
only a few weeks afterwards on Lord Rocking¬ 
ham’s decease. Nor can we wonder that George 
III. should entertain strong prejudices against a 
man who seemed never to forget that he owed his 
power solely to the predilection of the people, and 
who only hoped to preserve it by their active inter¬ 
ference. Fox, when speaking in the House of 
Commons, would have done wisely to recollect that 
another illustrious statesman, as well as profound 
writer, who, like himself, passed almost his whole 
life in opposition to the Government of his day, I 
mean the Cardinal De Retz, has observed, “ Qu’il 
vaut mieux faire des sottises, que d’en dire; ” 
words dictated by a perfect knowledge of human 
nature and of man. 

Pitt sustained Sawbridge’s motion with far more 
decision, more energy, and with a much stronger 
conviction of its utility to the cause of constitu- 
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tional freedom than was manifested by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. The latter lent only a very limited 
approbation to it, adding, that “ as he was convinced 
the people wished it, and would have it, he should 
vote for it, though he doubted whether it would be 
productive of the beneficial effects expected to re¬ 
sult from the proposition.” I am indeed persuaded 
that if Fox had been once confirmed in office and 
acceptable to the sovereign, he would have steadily 
repressed all democratic innovations, as, on the 
other hand, had Pitt passed his whole life on the 
Opposition bench, poor and excluded from power, I 
believe he would have endeavoured to throw his 
weight into the scale of the popular representation. 
So much does situation as well as sentiment ope¬ 
rate on the tenor of our conduct through life ! It 
always appeared to me that Pitt had received from 
nature a greater mixture of republican spirit than 
animated his rival, but royal favour and employment 
softened its asperity, while his superior judgment 
and command over himself enabled him to conceal 
those emotions which Fox imprudently disclosed. 
Sir Charles Turner set the House in a roar, though 
at his own expense, by his answer to Rigby’s ob¬ 
servations on the meeting held in Westminster Hall. 
“ I will make free to tell the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman,” said he, “ that more good sense was uttered 
in that assembly, and to a much honester audience, 
than I ever witnessed within these walls. The 
people who attend there do not come for hire and 
to get places. They meet for the purpose of assert¬ 
ing their rights, and to defend their wives and chil¬ 
dren.” Powis, whose love of liberty was always 
under the control of moderation, well-regulated 
ambition, good sense and loyalty, opposed Saw- 
bridge’s experiment on the British constitution as 
neither desired by the nation in general, nor, if con- 
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ceded, likely to operate for the public felicity and 
advantage. In a speech of considerable length, full 
of matter decorated with all the charms of elocu¬ 
tion, Burke brought his powerful assistance to the 
same side, demonstrating how injurious to the 
people themselves, to the public tranquillity, and to 
the greatness of the state, the abbreviation of Par¬ 
liaments would be found in practice. He always 
held and maintained similar principles, nor was 
Fox, I believe, at all chagrined at the result of the 
debate and of the division. 1 

Nearly two months had elapsed since Lord North’s 
resignation, during which period of time, though he 
attended frequently in his place, yet, except when 
personally attacked, as he had been a few weeks 
before, on the subject of his own and of Robin¬ 
son’s pension, he had scarcely given any marks of 
political or parliamentary existence. Still less had 
he thrown any impediments in the way of the new 
Ministers. Even Fox’s reproaches or accusations 
did not seem to rouse him, though they might 
painfully affect his feelings. This line of action was 
probably wise and judicious, as it allowed time for 
the operation of events, domestic as well as foreign, 
while he might avail himself of the errors of the 
new Ministers, or of their divisions. The fate of 
Jamaica in the West, of our territories in the East, 
and of Gibraltar in the South, were all problema¬ 
tical. Under so deep a cloud, oppressed by the 
loss of America, and unpopular, he could not im¬ 
mediately emerge. Like Lord North, Jenkinson 
equally withdrew from public observation, rather 
affecting to take his seat unnoticed, in obscure parts 
of the House, than to appear conspicuous on the 
Opposition bench, though he more than once rose 
to speak on points unconnected with party, as they 
1 The Fox Memoirs and Correspondence indicate otherwise.—D. 
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presented themselves for discussion, and he never 
spoke without throwing light on the subject under 
examination. Among all the eminent supporters 
of the late Ministry, Dundas and Rigby alone held 
■together, spoke, voted, and acted under a sort of 
concert, sometimes supporting the new Admini¬ 
stration, but without abandoning their former opin¬ 
ions or principles. This union, nevertheless, ter¬ 
minated with Lord Rockingham’s tenure of power, 
Dundas then attaching himself to the Earl of 
Shelburne and Pitt, while Rigby, pressed by Govern¬ 
ment for the payment of his large balances due 
to the public, finally joined the coalition of Lord 
North and Fox. 

In 1782 Rigby might however be considered as a 
declining, if not a setting luminary, whereas the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland was a rising political constella¬ 
tion. Nor could any comparison be made between 
their respective abilities. The late Paymaster of 
the Forces, who had risen under the patronage of 
John, Duke of Bedford, 1 by whose friendship he 
was principally elevated to the lucrative post that 
he had so long exclusively occupied, derived his 
principal support from the powerful party of that 
deceased nobleman, better known during the first 
years of the present reign by the denomination of 
“ the Bloomsbury gang.” 2 His own talents, which 
had received very little improvement from educa¬ 
tion or cultivation, though admirably calculated in 

1 The Minister whom Chesterfield satirically called “our English 
Atlas,” and whose “jollity, boyishness, and vanity” were censured by 
Pelham, who said that when the Duke rode once a week from 
“Woburn to London and back, he thought he had done a world of 
business.”—D. 

2 The whole of the north side of Bloomsbury Square was originally 
occupied by Southampton House, the town-house of the Dukes of 
Bedford, erected in the reign of Charles II. for Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton. The house, furniture, and pictures, including Thorn¬ 
hill's copies of the cartoons now in the Royal Academy, were sold 
by auction by Christie in 1800. The mansion was taken down soon 
aiterwards.—E d. 
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many points of view for a popular assembly, yet 
derived much of their effect from the dictatorial 
manner of their professor. He spoke, too, from an 
eminence, while holding the Pay Office, where the 
festivity of his table attracted many supporters. 
But when dislodged from that fortress, where he 
had sustained himself so long, and removed to a 
house of very moderate dimensions in St. James’s 
Place, his abilities sank nearer to their just level. 
He might indeed have then said to George III. as 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, did to Queen 
Elizabeth when she observed that his house was 
too small for him, “ It is your Majesty who has 
made me too great for my house.” Dundas, on the 
other hand, though no longer seated on the Trea¬ 
sury bench by Lord North, and thrown into the 
shade in consequence of the change of Admini¬ 
stration, contained in himself all the materials of 
which an able Minister might be composed. True, 
indeed, he wanted the classic elegance of Pitt and 
Fox, of Burke and Sheridan, but in masculine elo¬ 
quence, decision of character, firmness, resources 
of mind, suavity of manners, application, and all 
the qualities of a statesman, he manifested no de¬ 
ficiency. 

[i Zth May 1782.] Such was the general aspect 
of the House of Commons when the capital and the 
country were thrown into a delirium of joy on re¬ 
ceiving the intelligence of Rodney’s victory over 
De Grasse, gained upon the preceding 12th of 
April. 1 Accustomed of late years as we have been 
to obtain naval advantages over the French, and to 
anticipate the destruction of every fleet that effected 
its escape from the ports of France as soon as we 
could come up with them, it is difficult to appreciate 
or to imagine its effect on the public mind. We 

1 Long known as “the glorious 12th of April.”—E d. 
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had been habituated during so long a time under 
Keppel, Byron, Hardy, Parker, Graves, Geary, 
Darby, and their successors, to indecisive or un¬ 
fortunate engagements productive of no beneficial 
results, that the nation began to despair of recover¬ 
ing its former ascendancy on the ocean. In fact, 
ever since the termination of the war with Louis 

XV. in 1763, the British flag had scarcely been any¬ 
where triumphant, while the navies of the House of 
Bourbon throughout the progress of the American 
contest annually insulted us in the Channel, inter¬ 
cepted our mercantile convoys, blocked our har¬ 
bours, and threatened our coasts. Under these 
circumstances the excess of the public exultation 
was prodigiously augmented by the dejection that 
pervaded all ranks during the former part of the 
month of May, and by the utter apparent improba¬ 
bility attending such an event. 

When I reflect on the emotions to which it gave 
rise in London, I cannot compare them with any 
occurrence of the same kind that we have since 
witnessed in this country. The victory of Lord 
Howe, gained on the 1st of June 1794, glorious 
and salutary as it was to Great Britain, yet seemed 
to be more a triumph over Jacobinism and anarchy 
than over the French nation or navy. It was 
Robespierre and his regicide accomplices, not Louis 

XVI. , whom we there vanquished. Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent and Lord Duncan unquestionably merited each 
the highest eulogiums ; but they destroyed at Cape 
St. Vincent and at Camperdown the fleets of Spain 
and of Holland, not those of France, and' no Eng¬ 
lishman is insensible to the distinction. The sub¬ 
lime victory of Trafalgar itself was clouded by the 
death of Nelson, which checked and tempered the 
general joy. If I were to mention any naval action 
the news of which seemed to diffuse sentiments 
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nearly resembling those felt in May 1782, I should 
incline to name that of Aboukir; but in the battle 
of the Nile, where the destruction of the enemy was 
much more complete, though we destroyed and 
blew up the French admiral’s ship, we did not either 
capture her or her commander. There was com¬ 
bined in Rodney’s victory, as Lord Loughborough 
at the time remarked in the House of Peers, all 
“ the pomp, and pride, and circumstance of war.” 
It commenced with the rising sun and terminated 
with that setting luminary. The elements were 
hushed, only a light air prevailing, and the contend¬ 
ing fleets were very nearly matched. Jamaica, the 
prize contended for by the two nations, was pre¬ 
served by the result, while all the promised con¬ 
quests of France and Spain, so near their apparent 
realisation, disappeared, no more to be revived even 
in idea. It constituted a sort of compensation to 
Great Britain for so many years of disgrace, for so 
great an expenditure of blood and treasure, and 
even for the loss of America itself. The country, 
exhausted and humiliated, seemed to revive in its 
own estimation and to resume once more its dignity 
among nations. France, amidst all her past success, 
declined proportionably in the opinion of Europe, 
and has never since arrogated the same rank as a 
naval power. It formed, in fact, the last triumph of 
England on the element of the water over the House 
of Bourbon before that great family itself, after reign¬ 
ing eight hundred years over the French, sunk under 
the torrent of revolution and anarchy. 

Lord Cranston, 1 one of the captains of the “ For¬ 
midable,” Sir George Rodney’s ship, who brought 
over the news to this country, having, in consequence 
of that commander’s special injunctions, waited on 

3 James, eighth Baron Cranstoun in the peerage of Scotland. He 
died in 1790.—Eo. 
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Lord Sackville, though then no longer in office as 
American Secretary, in order to communicate to 
him the particulars of the action, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing Lord Cranston’s account of the 
engagement. He was sent, after the “ Ville de 
Paris ” struck, to take possession of her, as well as 
to receive De Grasse’s sword, and he described the 
scene which the French admiral’s ship presented on 
his ascending her side as altogether terrible. Be¬ 
tween the foremast and mainmast at every step 
he took he said that he was over his buckles in 
blood, the carnage having been prodigious; but as 
numbers of cattle and sheep were stowed between 
decks, they had suffered not less than the crew and 
troops from the effects of the cannon. On the 
quarter-deck, which remained still covered with 
dead and wounded, only De Grasse himself re¬ 
mained standing, together with two or three other 
persons. The French admiral had received a con¬ 
tusion in the loins from a splinter, but was other¬ 
wise unhurt, a circumstance the more remarkable, he 
having been throughout the whole action during so 
many hours exposed to a destructive fire, which 
swept away almost all his officers and repeatedly 
cleared the quarter-deck. He was a tall, robust, 
and martial figure, presenting in that moment an 
object of respect, no less than of concern and sym¬ 
pathy. 1 Lord Cranston said that De Grasse could 
not recover from his astonishment, the expression 
of which he often reiterated, at seeing in the course 
of so short a time his vessel taken, his fleet defeated, 
and himself a prisoner. He was allowed to pass 
the night on board his own ship, with every testi- 


1 De Grasse was guillotined at Paris in 1794. Lord Duncan and 
Admiral De Winter were both very tall men, and both were untouched 
in their action at Camperdown, 1797. The former was six feet three 
inches in height.—E d. 
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mony of attention and regard manifested towards 
him on the part of the British commander. 

An opinion which became very generally preva¬ 
lent at the time and obtained much belief has made 
a deep impression on the public mind, namely, that 
this victory, signal as it must ever be esteemed, 
might nevertheless have been rendered far more 
complete if it had been immediately improved by 
pursuing without delay the flying enemy. The 
friends of Sir Samuel Hood strongly maintained 
that position; and, partial as I am to the memory 
of Lord Rodney, I confess that there always ap¬ 
peared to me to have been some foundation for the 
assertion. He was himself well aware of the charge, 
and I have heard him defend the line iof conduct 
which he adopted subsequent to the victory by very 
plausible, if not by solid and unanswerable, reasons. 
He observed that it was altgether unwarrantable, 
and might have been attended with the most ruinous 
consequences, to have detached twelve or more ships 
of the line under Sir Samuel Hood 1 in pursuit of 
twenty-five at least of the French, which number 
remained together, as was believed, after the action, 
and still constituted a most formidable force. If any 
check had been experienced by us in consequence 
of such eagerness or precipitation, it was obvious 
that the fruits of the victory itself might even have 
been lost. Bougainville and Vaudreuil, who com¬ 
manded under De Grasse, enjoyed a higher reputa¬ 
tion for naval skill than the commander-in-chief, and 
might have repaired the defeat. How far these 
facts or assertions may carry conviction to every 
mind I cannot venture to determine. 

1 Son of a Somersetshire clergyman, and born in 1724. He lived 
to the age of ninety-two. He became Baron Hood (Irish peerage) in 
1792 and a Viscount in the English peerage in 1796. Nelson’s “ Sir 
Samuel Hood” was a Dorsetshire man, was born in 1760 and died in 
1815, a year before his namesake.—D. 
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Fox, when moving the thanks of the House of 
Commons to Sir George Rodney, which act he per¬ 
formed in his place as Secretary of State only a 
few days afterwards, mentioned with expressions of 
great delight the unanimity which pervaded the 
victorious fleet. “It was,” he said, “with peculiar 
satisfaction he could assure the House that every 
letter received from the West Indies breathed the 
most perfect harmony. No other dispute or com¬ 
petition existed among the officers except who 
should be most forward in advancing the public 
cause.” But Lord Rodney, after his return to Eng¬ 
land, made no scruple of declaring the contrary in 
mixed company, where I was myself present. He 
even wrote to his friends in this country at the time, 
in his private letters, more than one of which I have 
seen, that so violent was the spirit of party and fac¬ 
tion in his own fleet, as almost to supersede and 
extinguish the affection felt towards their sovereign 
and every patriotic sentiment in the bosoms of 
many individuals serving under him. To such a 
height had it attained, that he asserted there were 
among them officers of high rank and of unquestion¬ 
able courage, who nevertheless bore so inveterate 
an animosity to the Administration then existing, 
particularly to the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Earl of Sandwich, as almost to wish for a defeat 
if it would produce the dismission of Ministers. 
Similar assertions were made by members of the 
House of Commons in their speeches. However 
incredible the fact itself may appear, and however 
lamentable it must be considered if it was well 
founded, yet it is not easy to conceive the anti¬ 
pathies, political and personal, that had grown up 
in the English navy during the American war. 
They formed one of the characteristic features of 
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the times, and operated to the inconceivable injury 
of the British name and nation. 

The commencement of Rodney’s public letter, 
addressed to Stephens, then Secretary of the Ad¬ 
miralty, on this glorious occasion, excited a smile 
among the critics and grammarians, as he stated 
that “ It had pleased God, out of His divine pro¬ 
vidence, 1 to grant to his Majesty’s arms a most com¬ 
plete victory over the fleet of his enemy,” whereas 
it seemed rather to have been an act performed in 
His divine providence. This error of a naval com¬ 
mander, unaccustomed to composition, and whose 
profession was not the pen but the sword, did not, 
however, attract the same comments as an official 
dispatch which we have since perused, sent from 
one of his Majesty’s ambassadors, the Earl of Elgin, 
who, addressing the Secretary of State from Con¬ 
stantinople, appeared, by some act of oblivious inad¬ 
vertence, to consider himself in Asia. Rodney’s 
enemies, of whom he had a great number, asserted 
that after the victory was gained, he gave way to 
a sort of intoxication of mind on finding himself 
master of the French admiral’s person and ship. 
I remember they said that he seated himself in an 
arm-chair, placed on the quarter-deck of the “For¬ 
midable,” as the moon rose, in order to indulge his 
sight with the view of the “Ville de Paris,” which 
lay near him in a disabled state, and whose sides 
far overtopped those of his own vessel. 2 And they 
added that he burst into expressions or exclamations 
of extravagant self-praise and complacency, mingled 
with some reproaches on the want of Ministerial 
gratitude which he had experienced for his past 

1 The grammarians on this occasion must have been strangely 
hypercritical. The expression is strictly idiomatic, meaning out of 
the fulness of God’s providence.—E d. 

2 Rodney had the gout, and was obliged to sit at times during the 
action.—E d. 
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services. Even admitting all these facts to be true 
in their utmost extent, they only prove the ipfirmity 
of human nature, and similar instances of weakness 
occur in the history of the most illustrious com¬ 
manders. Rodney, like the celebrated Marshal 
Villars, who rescued France at Denain, talked per¬ 
petually of himself, and was the hero of his own 
story. But posterity will not forget the debt of 
gratitude due to his services, nor cease to consider 
him as one of the greatest men whom the English 
navy produced in the course of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. He unquestionably displayed self-possession 
combined with science on the 12th of April, directed 
in person every manoeuvre, and preserved during 
twelve hours that the action lasted the utmost pre¬ 
sence of mind. Lord Cranston said that he never 
quitted the quarter-deck for a minute, nor took any 
refreshment except the support he derived from a 
lemon which he held constantly in his hand, and 
applied frequently to his lips. 

If Rodney did not spare his animadversions on 
the spirit of political enmity and faction which per¬ 
vaded the British navy, his opponent, the Count 
De Grasse, made still louder accusations, and sent 
home stronger charges to the Court of Versailles 
against the jealousies or rivalries which actuated the 
officers serving under him on that memorable day. 
Unquestionably towards the close of the action they 
abandoned their commander to his fate and sought 
their safety in flight, but the unforeseen manoeuvre 
by which Rodney had intersected the French line 
at the commencement of the engagement threw the 
whole fleet into inextricable confusion, 1 and it is 

1 “ On this occasion Rodney is said to have taught them the method 
of breaking the line, by which I have heard it asserted that Lord 
Nelson won all his victories by sea, and Buonaparte by land ; but, 
which is a still stranger thing, Lord Glenbervie told me (and I believe 
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very doubtful whether, by prolonging or even by 
renewing the contest, Bougainville and Vaudreuil 
would have in any measure retrieved the misfortune. 
De Grasse, it is admitted on all hands, displayed 
the most unconquerable firmness. He nevertheless 
merited censure, at a moment when he saw before 
him in prospect so vast an object as the conquest 
and reduction of Jamaica, not to have suffered one 
or two ships of the French line to fall into our 
hands, rather than sacrifice, as he did, the whole 
plan of the campaign to their preservation. I know 
such to have been the general opinion entertained 
throughout France, where De Grasse laboured 
under popular odium to so great a degree, that 
while after the peace of 1783 Suffrein always re¬ 
ceived on entering the theatres at Paris the warmest 
testimonies of admiration from every part of the 
house, De Grasse did not venture to present him¬ 
self at the public spectacles from the apprehension 
of insult. Even the court manifested similar senti¬ 
ments, and though decorated with the order of the 
“ St. Esprit,” he could not obtain permission to walk 
in the annual “ procession du cordon bleu” at Ver¬ 
sailles during several years subsequent to his defeat. 

The effect of so splendid a service rendered to 

him), that Epaminondas won the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea by 
the same manoeuvre 2178 years ago.”—P. 

A note on the invention of this manoeuvre has already been given 
in the first volume, at page 225, and the following extract is of im¬ 
portance in connection with that note. 

u My friend Sir Charles Douglas, captain of the fleet, confessed to 
me that he himself had been adverse to the experiment, and in dis¬ 
cussing it with the admiral had stated his objections. To these he got 
no other answer but that ‘ his counsel was not called for ; he required 
obedience only ; he did not want advice.’ .... This anecdote, cor¬ 
rectly as I relate it, I had from that gallant officer, untimely lost to his 
country, whose candour scorned to rob his admiral of one leaf of his 
laurels, and who disclaiming all share in the manoeuvre, nay, confess¬ 
ing he had objected to it, did in the most pointed and decided terms 
again and again repeat his honourable attestations of the courage 
and conduct of his commanding officer on that memorable day.”— 
{Memoirs of Richard Cumberland,\ 1807, vol. i. pp. 409-411 .)—Ed. 
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his country, at a moment of such general dejection, 
and the popularity which it justly produced, in some 
measure disarmed the meditated attacks of Rodney’s 
opponents. Burke, who had heaped the severest 
accusations upon him for his conduct towards the 
inhabitants of St. Eustatius, and who was preparing 
to bring forward a motion in the House of Com¬ 
mons criminating him for his acts while in pos¬ 
session of the island, immediately abandoned the 
intention. With one of those classic allusions 
which were familiar to his elegant mind, he ob¬ 
served that “the great national benefit performed 
by the English admiral obliterated his errors, and, 
like the laurel crown decreed by the Roman 
Senate to Julius Csesar, covered as well as con¬ 
cealed his baldness.” Even the rancour ex¬ 
pressed by the new Ministers and their friends 
towards Lord Sandwich seemed to be blunted 
if not mollified by this undeniable proof of his 
meritorious exertions in sending out a fleet to the 
West Indies capable of vanquishing the French 
naval force. It was justly said that Alexander had 
conquered with the troops of Philip. No further 
mention of impeachment or prosecution was made 
against the late First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
Cabinet, nevertheless, evincing in every part of their 
conduct the reluctance with which they remunerated 
Rodney’s merits, had already superseded him by 
naming Admiral Pigot to the command of the fleet 
in the West Indies. But as he had not quitted 
England before intelligence arrived of the victory 
gained over De Grasse, it was evidently the wish 
of the country, loudly expressed, that Rodney should 
not be recalled at a moment when he had raised 
the naval character of Great Britain, humbled France, 
and saved Jamaica. The new Administration, 
however, far from paying any regard to this ex- 
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pression of the public opinion, and apprehensive of 
some motion being made on the subject in one or 
other of the two Houses of Parliament, instantly 
sent off Pigot in a quick-sailing frigate from Ply¬ 
mouth, with orders to replace the victorious com¬ 
mander. 

Severe comments were passed out of doors upon 
the appointment made under such circumstances, 
especially as Pigot had been already constituted a 
member of the new Board of Admiralty. Even the 
House of Commons, though since Lord North’s 
resignation the majority seemed completely subser¬ 
vient to Fox, yet manifested some symptoms of dis¬ 
approbation. It was, besides, commonly asserted, 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
owed Pigot several thousand pounds for losses in¬ 
curred at play ; and though such a report might 
have originated in error or malevolence, yet it was 
difficult to disprove, as Fox’s notorious passion for 
the gaming-table had subjected him to similar en¬ 
gagements and embarrassments. 1 Lord Keppel, 
when questioned in the House of Peers respect¬ 
ing the fact of Pigot’s appointment, felt so con¬ 
scious of the indefensibility of the measure that he 
did not dare to own it, but he contrived to evade 
the inquiry by stating the want of evidence before 
them to prove the nomination. It was impossible 
more clearly to avow how much he was ashamed 
of such a transaction. The Opposition during 
Lord North’s Administration, in their anxiety to 
decry the Earl of Sandwich, then First Lord of the 

1 The first attempts of Gillrayat caricature were made on this occa¬ 
sion. In one, Rodney is seen presenting his noble captive to the 
King, while the attending Ministry look amazed, and Fox remarks, 
“ This fellow fights too well for us, and I have obligations to Pigot, for 
he has lost £17,000 at my faro bank.” In another, the King, running 
towards Rodney with the reward of a Baron’s coronet, exclaims, “ I 
will now make a Lord of you, and you shall have the happiness of 
never being heard of again.”—E d. 
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Admiralty, asserted that Sir Edward Hughes was 
bound to divide with him a certain proportion of 
whatever prize-money he might acquire, as a re¬ 
muneration for being appointed to the naval com¬ 
mand in the East Indies. “Junius” treats the 
Duke of Grafton, when First Minister, in various 
letters with indignation for having given a pension 
of £$oo a year to Sir John Moore, whom he desig¬ 
nates as a “ broken gambler; ” nor does he hesi¬ 
tate to add that the pension was “ probably an 
acquittance on the part of the Duke of favours 
upon the turf.” But how infinitely less culpable 
were Lord Sandwich or the Duke of Grafton, had 
the allegations been ever so clearly proved, than 
was Fox, if we assume the truth of the fact im¬ 
puted to him, in acquitting his debt to Pigot by 
sending him out to the West Indies ! 

Rodney’s victory, if it had taken place two months 
earlier, would probably have operated to retard or 
altogether to prevent Lord North’s resignation. Nor 
did any man doubt that the admiral himself would 
have received more distinguishing marks of Mini¬ 
sterial gratitude as well as of royal bounty if Lord 
North had continued at the head of affairs than 
were conferred on him by that nobleman’s suc¬ 
cessors. Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel had just 
been raised by their party to the dignity of English 
Viscounts, without the performance of any naval 
service whatever on the part of the latter officer. 
Many persons thought that an Earldom would not 
have constituted a reward too eminent for so im¬ 
portant a victory. We have seen that high rank 
of the peerage conferred since on Sir John Jervis 
for the battle gained over the Spaniards off Cape 
St. Vincent’s, a victory, as was universally admitted, 
principally due to Sir Horatio Nelson. Lord Dun¬ 
can, Lord Hood, and Lord Bridport have all been 
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created English Viscounts. It was not without 
evident reluctance that a Barony and a pension of 
£2000 per annum were rather extorted from than 
spontaneously conferred by the Ministry on Rodney, 
accompanied with his immediate supersession in the 
command. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that previous to the time of which I am now writ¬ 
ing the most distinguished naval services rarely 
conducted to the peerage. Anson, it is true, from 
a concurrence of fortunate rather than meritorious 
circumstances was raised to it, but neither Saunders, 
nor Boscawen, nor Pocock attained to that honour. 
Even Hawke, far from being called up to the 
House of Peers after he had destroyed the fleet of 
France in 1759 at the mouth of the Loire, was 
only made a Baron by Lord North near seventeen 
years afterwards, and then in company with several 
other individuals who were elevated to the same 
dignity. It is for posterity to judge how far these 
circumstances may form some excuse for the ap¬ 
parent want of liberality towards a man who had 
rendered so critical as well as so distinguished a 
service to his country. 

\2 2d May 1782.] No sooner had the House of 
Commons assembled after the adjournment of a 
few days which followed Sawbridge’s motion, than 
the Secretary of State rising, moved the thanks of 
the House to Sir George Rodney for his late glori¬ 
ous victory, of which event he spoke in the warmest 
terms of grateful admiration, though conscious that 
the triumphant commander who had achieved it 
was already superseded by him in order to make 
way for Pigot. Such acts of Ministerial or political 
inconsistency never indeed appeared to cost Fox 
any effort, as he covered them under the blaze of 
sophistry, eloquence, and talent. On this occasion, 
he must, nevertheless, have felt how contradictory 
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was his conduct in praising, rewarding, and recall¬ 
ing the same man at one and the same time. Lord 
North, who ever since the 20th day of March 
seemed to have remained in a sort of stupor, now 
coming forward, spontaneously joined in the tribute 
due to Rodney for a victory which, he said, was 
not only the greatest gained in the course of the 
present war, but perhaps the most complete of any 
recorded in the naval annals of England. Unques¬ 
tionably the late First Minister derived a pride and 
a confidence from the same event, which involved 
the new Cabinet in proportionate embarrassment. 
After dwelling for a few minutes on the brilliant 
service just rendered, Lord North concluded by 
remarking that it would be proper to extend the 
thanks of the House to the flag-officers of the fleet, 
who had merited so well of their country. To this 
proposition Fox instantly assented, with many ac¬ 
knowledgments to the noble mover for the sug¬ 
gestion, and for the first time since Lord North’s 
resignation some expressions of courtesy and re¬ 
spect fell from the lips of the Secretary of State, 
addressed to a person whom he had hitherto only 
loaded with accusations. So much had the unex¬ 
pected intelligence just arrived already mollified 
the asperity of the new Administration towards 
their predecessors! Mr. Rolle, then member for 
the county of Devon, and since raised to the 
peerage, 1 having asked if it was true that Sir George 
Rodney was about to be superseded in his com¬ 
mand, Fox replied that he was already recalled and 
another officer sent out to succeed him. Such an 
act, even if Rodney had not performed so recent 
and so splendid a service, could scarcely be justi¬ 
fied either on public or on private grounds, but 
taking place instantly after a victory so eminent, it 
excited general condemnation. 

1 The Barony of Rolle was created in 1796 .—Ed. 
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Impressed with that sentiment, Rolle rose a 
second time, and stated his determination to move 
an address to his Majesty, that he would be pleased 
not to remove the Admiral from his present situa¬ 
tion. Had such a motion been actually submitted 
to the House, it is by no means improbable the 
new Ministry might have been left in a minority ; 
but Dundas extricated Fox from a dilemma to 
which even his pre-eminent ability might have 
proved inadequate without assistance. The Lord 
Advocate observed that such a proceeding would 
intrench on the prerogative of the crown, and at 
the same time violate the rules by which Parliament 
was accustomed to regulate its conduct, as the re¬ 
sponsibility of Ministers must be removed from their 
own shoulders to those of the House of Commons. 
“No individual,” he added, “could entertain higher 
feelings of gratitude towards the gallant commander 
in question than he did, but a paramount regard to 
the constitution impelled him to oppose the proposi¬ 
tion.” Rolle then, dropping his first intention, de¬ 
clared that he would nevertheless move an address to 
the King to bestow some mark of royal favour on the 
Admiral. Here, however, he was once more stopped 
by Dundas, who said that a motion of such a nature 
would be in fact dictating to the sovereign, in whom 
alone was constitutionally vested the power of con¬ 
ferring rewards or graces, adding that it was to be 
presumed the servants of the crown would offer 
such advice to their prince on the present occasion 
as it was worthy of him to pursue. Fox became 
now as profuse in his expressions of acknowledg¬ 
ment to the Lord Advocate as he had previously 
been to Lord North. In Dundas’s doctrine he said 
he fully concurred, and, with the decision of tone 
and character natural to him, he protested that no 
man or men, short of the majority of the House, 
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should ever induce or compel him to explain on 
what grounds one officer was recalled or another 
appointed. It was a royal prerogative, which he 
would not allow to be either abridged or controlled. 
“For,” concluded he, “though I am an enemy to 
the influence of the crown, I will always support its 
just prerogative.” 

Whether the motives by which Dundas was 
actuated in thus extending such opportune support 
to Administration were the only springs of his con¬ 
duct, or whether any less obvious reasons prompted 
him to stand forward and to extend a sort of shield 
over them, must be left to conjecture. Certainly 
the service rendered was one of no ordinary de¬ 
scription. But Governor Johnstone, though he did 
not attempt to controvert the Lord Advocate’s 
assertions, yet, after expressing his sense of the 
glorious achievement just performed in the West 
Indies, added, “ I could have desired that the 
thanks of this House should have been moved from 
some other quarter, not from the Ministers who 
have just disgraced Sir George Rodney by recalling 
him.” “The Secretary of State tells us that unani¬ 
mity reigns throughout the fleet. And is that a 
reason for superseding the gallant commander, and 
tearing him from the men whom he has so often 
conducted to victory? Under such circumstances, 
the very thanks of this assembly become an insult, 
when accompanied by his supersession.” Almost 
any other Minister than Fox would have been em¬ 
barrassed under such a charge, nor was even he 
altogether without evident discomposure. As, how¬ 
ever, he never abandoned a friend or a measure 
because the one was in distress or the other un¬ 
popular, as he always trusted to his own powers of 
mind for extrication, and the determination to send 
out Pigot having been taken, he undertook to defend 
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it. His speech, nevertheless, formed a mass of con¬ 
tradictory matter. He began by denying in the 
strongest terms that recall and disgrace had in them 
any species of alliance. If he had entertained any 
prejudices against the gallant Admiral for his con¬ 
duct at St. Eustatius, he said the recent victory had 
obliterated them. On Johnstone he pressed with 
great severity for preventing the unanimity of the 
House; but the Governor, whose tenacity in main¬ 
taining whatever proposition he embraced equalled 
that of the Secretary, rose to reply. The discussion 
might even have assumed a new form, if Cornwall, 
the Speaker, interposing from the chair, had not 
for the third time in the same day come to the aid 
of Administration by calling Johnstone to order. 
No further impediment being presented, the thanks 
were voted and the House adjourned, Fox having 
exhibited a strong proof of his Ministerial ascen¬ 
dancy over the assembly, though undoubtedly in 
contradiction to the opinion of a great majority of 
the members present on the occasion. 

[23a?—30 th May 1782.] The public dissatisfac¬ 
tion, nevertheless, being loudly and generally ex¬ 
pressed in every corner of London on the recall 
of Sir George Rodney, Rolle brought forward the 
subject a second time to Parliamentary notice. He 
observed that to supersede an admiral in the moment 
of victory was in itself an impolitic measure, but to 
send out as his successor a man who during near 
twenty years had not once been at sea, and who 
had never performed in the whole course of his 
professional life any distinguished naval service, 
constituted a most unwise and censurable act. 
Rosewarne, 1 member for Truro, remarked that the 
present Ministers were now committing against the 
general sense of the country the very act which 
they so violently reprobated in their predecessors, 
1 Henry Rosewarne,—E d. 
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namely, driving from the navy the most able and 
distinguished officers. “ The Earl of Sandwich,” 
added he, “ has been denominated by the Secretary 
of State in former debates a Minister of the King of 
France. He has approved himself a bad Minister 
to his employer since he has confessedly sent out 
to the West Indies one of the best appointed fleets 
which ever quitted the ports of England.” I spoke 
myself on the same side in that debate, and ven¬ 
tured to assert that the only similar case occurring 
in our annals presented itself under Queen Anne, 
when the great Duke of Marlborough in the midst 
of his triumphs was recalled in order to make way 
for the Duke of Ormond. Nor did I hesitate to 
declare my conviction that the victory just gained, 
though perhaps less complete than the defeat of 
Conflans 1 by Admiral Hawke in 1759, yet, under 
the circumstances of the moment, might justly be 
accounted superior in its effects to that or to any 
achievement in our naval records. Upon what 
principle, then, could Admirals Howe and Keppel 
have been created Viscounts, while only the dignity 
of a Baron was conferred on the man who had per¬ 
formed so transcendant a service ? Lord North, 
though he said he wished to decline giving any 
opinion on the recent supersession and the new 
appointment, characterised it nevertheless as a hasty 
measure. “If,” continued he, “a similar act had 
been committed under the late Administration, I 
should have been attacked without mercy from 
every quarter. Yet, though I do not approve the 
nomination of Admiral Pigot, I value the unanimity 
of the fleet so highly, that I should be reluctant 
to send out any resolution which might convey a 
censure upon his appointment. Unanimity, both at 
home and abroad, is indispensable, and though I 

1 Admiral Hubert de Brienne, Comte de Conflans, Marshal of 
France, born about 1690, died 1777, 
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was made a personal sacrifice to obtaining it, I shall 
rejoice if the present Ministers experience it in its 
utmost extent." 

These sentiments, however elevated or patriotic 
they may seem, were by no means received on the 
part of the Secretary of State either with gratitude 
or even with satisfaction. On the contrary, after 
questioning the sincerity of Lord North in his ex¬ 
pressions of cordiality and his pretended wishes to 
preserve unanimity among the officers and seamen 
of the fleet, he observed that unless the motion 
which criminated Ministers for recalling Sir George 
Rodney was followed by another for their removal, 
the first would be nugatory. “ Did the noble Lord,” 
he demanded, “ mean to go that length ? And if 
such was his intention, why did he not speak out ? ” 
Of Pigot the Secretary expressed himself in language 
of great encomium, as being every way qualified to 
succeed Rodney. “ The crime that he had com¬ 
mitted in the eyes of the late Ministers lay in his 
name being found in a certain paper, together with 
those of various other admirals, deprecating the trial 
of Keppel.” Relative to Lord Rodney, he appeared 
to labour under no small embarrassment and to in¬ 
volve himself in much contradiction. The victory 
just gained Fox admitted to be brilliant, but his 
conduct at St. Eustatius had produced prejudices 
against him. “ I am ready,” added he, “ to balance 
his victory against his demerits and to bury in obli¬ 
vion all inquiry respecting his past conduct, unless 
the intemperate zeal of the Admiral’s friends shall 
provoke me to adopt another line of conduct." He 
concluded by rather insinuating than asserting that 
if a Baron was not considered a rank of the peerage 
sufficiently elevated for Rodney’s services, no objec¬ 
tion would be made to conferring on him a higher 
title. 

VOL. II. Y 
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If the Secretary expected by the style and tone 
of his reply to intimidate or to silence his adver¬ 
saries on that day, the event did not justify his 
assumption. Lord North, after animadverting with 
his accustomed wit on various parts of the preceding 
speech, denied the assertions made respecting Pigot. 
The late Admiralty, he observed, had offered him a 
command which he thought proper to decline; but 
as Rodney had constantly refused to sign the paper 
in question, might not his recall arise from that very 
circumstance ? “ Had his Majesty’s Ministers, of 

whom I formed a member,” continued he, “ recalled 
a great and illustrious officer in the moment of vic¬ 
tory, we should have been assailed with motion after 
motion in this House.” Severe as Lord North 
might seem in these remarks, Johnstone far exceeded 
him. There existed indeed between the Governor 
and the Secretary of State a degree of personal ill- 
will approaching to enmity, the latter always affect¬ 
ing to regard J ohnstone as an apostate or a deserter, 
he having some years earlier left the ranks of Op¬ 
position and joined the Administration, by whom 
he had been employed, first as a negotiator, and 
subsequently in the line of his profession. John¬ 
stone, in retaliation, treated Fox as factious and as 
sacrificing every consideration to party or to private 
views of ambition. Starting up as soon as Lord 
North had finished, “ Now,” exclaimed he, “I am 
perfectly satisfied with the supersession of my noble 
friend. The Right Honourable Secretary holds 
him up as a delinquent. If he be such, unquestion¬ 
ably he ought to be recalled. I now rejoice as much 
as I was previously shocked at this treatment, for 
now an opportunity will be afforded him to clear 
his character from the aspersions of his enemies. 
Charges brought against him by Jews and traitors, 
charges which he will refute with ease, and of which 
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fact I can speak with certainty, having perused 
many parts of my noble friend’s defence.” “ The 
Secretary of State proposes to compromise the 
charge and to bury it in an Earldom, but I scorn 
such a proposal, and in my friend’s name I protest 
against honours which are to be purchased by such 
a compromise. Honours and titles can never sit 
easy on a delinquent.” 

After thus exhaling his resentment, he then en¬ 
tered on the particulars of the action fought on the 
12th of April, as well as on other parts of Lord 
Rodney’s naval services ; but as Lord North, though 
he highly disapproved the recall of that illustrious 
commander, did not desire to push matters to a 
question, no division took place. Ministers re¬ 
mained masters of the field, not, howdver, without 
suffering in public opinion, which censured them in 
the strongest terms. An attempt made by Sir 
Francis Basset 1 (now Lord De Dunstanville) only 
a few days afterwards to procure for Lord Rodney 
a provision of four thousand pounds a year from the 
crown underwent the same fate as Mr. Rolle’s mo¬ 
tion ; Fox parried it in a similar manner. A barony, 
with half the annual sum proposed by Basset, was 
ultimately conferred on him. He returned home, 
and Pigot assumed the command of the victorious 
fleet ; but I believe in the course of six or seven 
months that he retained it he never captured any 
vessel of the enemy except a Spanish polacre, 2 nor 

1 Sir Francis Basset, Bart., M.P. for Penryn. He lived at Twicken¬ 
ham in 1791, and his “ island” is mentioned by Walpole in a letter 
to the Misses Berry (Letters, ix. 346). He was created Baron De Dun¬ 
stanville in 1796 .—Ed. 

2 “ A ship or brig of the Mediterranean. The masts are commonly 
formed of one spar from truck to keel, so that they have neither tops 
nor crosstrees, neither have they any foot-ropes to their upper yards, 
because the men stand upon the topsail-yards to loose and furl the 
top gallant sails, and upon the lower yards to loose, reef, and furl the 
top-gallant sails, and upon the lower yards to loose, reef, or furl the 
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performed any other eminent service. All the de¬ 
served popularity which Fox—for he only was 
regarded as directing the cabinet—had obtained 
by the measures embraced relative to arming the 
people and for conciliating Ireland was more than 
counterbalanced by the selection of Pigot to replace 
Rodney. If the Marquis of Rockingham approved 
so hasty an act, he must be esteemed a weak or an 
ill-advised Minister. If he reflectively allowed the 
Secretary of State to sacrifice the public interest to 
his own personal predilections or objects, he was a 
highly culpable Minister. I am not sufficiently in¬ 
formed on the point to venture on hazarding any 
opinion. Posterity, better instructed, may perhaps 
decide upon it. Fox unquestionably lost the fairest 
occasion which fortune could have presented him for 
acquiring general applause and admiration by con¬ 
tinuing Rodney in the command after intelligence 
had arrived of the glorious result of the 12th of 
April. 

Q June 1782.] While the victory obtained over 
De Grasse produced so vast and beneficial an alter¬ 
ation in the affairs of Great Britain beyond the 
Atlantic, time seemed rapidly maturing another im¬ 
portant change, or rather convulsion, in the domestic 
concerns of the kingdom. From the first formation 
of the new Cabinet its jarring materials indicated, in 
the opinions of all discerning men, their speedy dis¬ 
union and separation. Fox, conscious of the aliena¬ 
tion in which the King held him, morally as well as 
politically, possessed too much penetration not to 
foresee and to predict an approaching change of 
Administration. He was not without difficulty re¬ 
strained from precipitating it by his open disappro¬ 
bation of the intended or imputed measures of some 

topsails, all the yards being lowered sufficiently for that purpose.”— 
Smyth’s u Sailor’s Word-Book? 1867.—Ed. 
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of his colleagues. The stern inflexibility of Lord 
Thurlow likewise, who as Chancellor thwarted and 
opposed in the House of Peers many of his measures, 
greatly irritated him. Already Fox began to alter 
his language when speaking of that nobleman, on 
whom, while a member of the late Cabinet, he had 
lavished so many encomiums at the expense of his 
colleagues in the Administration. Nor did the 
preference shown towards Lord Shelburne on all 
occasions by his Majesty tend less to accelerate a 
rupture. In this situation of things the decline of 
the Marquis of Rockingham’s health, though not of 
an alarming nature, yet by incapacitating him to 
take as active a part in public affairs as he had 
previously done, removed the only remaining serious 
impediment to his removal, while it facilitated the 
accomplishment of those objects which prudence 
and precaution alone had hitherto compelled the 
sovereign to delay till the arrival of a favourable 
opportunity. 

[1 jt/—20 th Jime 1782.] Hitherto during the 
course of nearly two sessions Fox and Pitt had 
almost invariably coincided upon every point sub¬ 
mitted to parliamentary discussion, but the term of 
their apparent political union now approached. 
Lord Mahon, who by his first marriage stood in 
the near relation of a brother-in-law to Mr. Pitt, 
was then one of the representatives for Wycombe. 
His ardent, zealous, and impetuous mind, tinged 
with deep shades of republicanism and eccentricity, 
which extended even to his dress and manners, was 
equally marked by a bold originality of character, 
very enlightened views of the public welfare or 
amelioration, inflexible pertinacity, and a steady up¬ 
rightness of intention. This nobleman, who was at 
that time about twenty-nine years of age, having 
introduced a bill into the House for the prevention 
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of expense and bribery at elections, Powis strongly 
opposed it. Pitt replied to him, denying that the 
regulations proposed would constitute any innova¬ 
tion on the British constitution, which, on the con¬ 
trary, they were calculated to renovate and restore. 
Mr. Secretary Fox took the contrary side, and in a 
speech of great ability, after many flattering compli¬ 
ments to his honourable friend, maintained neverthe¬ 
less that the principles of the bill had not been fairly 
stated by him. “ On all questions or points which 
had for their object to effect an equal representa¬ 
tion,” he said, “ Mr. Pitt might rely on his firmest 
concurrence and support. There they never could 
disagree, but on the present subject their opinions 
differed, and he had stated with much deference the 
reasons of his dissent.” Pitt did not meet these ex¬ 
pressions of friendly respect with all the cordiality 
or suavity that might have been expected. He was 
indeed lavish of his encomiums on the splendid dis¬ 
play of eloquence made by the Secretary of State, 
which, he observed, impressed him with deeper 
admiration, because instead of overturning the argu¬ 
ments which he had himself used, it on the contrary 
supported them. The House dividing, Lord Ma¬ 
hon’s bill was carried by a majority of only one ; 
and being again resumed three days afterwards, the 
discussion was renewed between Pitt and Fox, not 
indeed with any asperity or personality, but with 
much pertinacity. Sheridan joined in the debate, 
taking part against one of the most important clauses, 
which being rejected by sixty-six votes opposed to 
twenty-six, Lord Mahon immediately declared that 
he would proceed no further in the measure. It 
would not, indeed, of itself have excited much atten¬ 
tion if it had not elicited the first sparks of disagree¬ 
ment between two persons who attracted so great a 
share of national consideration. 
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Sjiid—^oth June 1782.] One of the last important 
or interesting discussions which took place in the 
House of Commons previous to the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s decease owed its existence to the 
Attorney-General. That intrepid and upright law¬ 
yer, acting without any concert whatever, uncertain 
of support from any quarter, but impelled by his 
deep sense of public justice and of private rectitude, 
brought forward to parliamentary notice the ques¬ 
tion relative to the balances of money remaining in 
the hands of public accountants. The inquiry being 
levelled principally, though not solely, against Rigby, 
who, as late as the month of May 1781, held no 
less a balance in his possession than eleven hundred 
thousand pounds, he, apprehensive of some prompt 
or efficacious resolution being adopted which might 
subject him to difficulties of a pecuniary nature, 
procured by personal applications a very numerous 
attendance. I have rarely witnessed so many mem¬ 
bers present in their places at so advanced a period 
of the session. To this circumstance Kenyon 
alluded when he rose to make his propositions, ob¬ 
serving that it gave him pleasure to see so full a 
House on such an occasion. With grave severity 
of voice and manner he declared that only a strong 
sense of duty actuated him in his line of conduct. 
“ Party views,” added he, “ I have none, nor have I 
consulted any individual whatever on the nature 
and propriety of the motions that I am about to 
make. Nay, I am ignorant whether any member 
of the House will second them, but my determina¬ 
tion to propose them remains unalterable.” It must 
be confessed that such an Attorney-General does not 
arise frequently, nor could a man of so independent 
a mind be acceptable to any except Ministers of the 
most elevated and incorrupt description. Having 
stated that his object was to compel the payment of 
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the balances due to the public, who, he said, had a 
right to the issues and profits of their own money, 
he added that if he should be defeated in that House, 
the courts of law would still remain open to him, 
where he might bring the question to a legal deci¬ 
sion. He concluded by moving various resolutions, 
one of which declared that “ Rigby and Welbore 
Ellis were both accountable for the interest received 
by them of the balances that respectively remained 
in their hands from the day of their quitting their 
late offices.” 

No sooner had Kenyon finished than Fox pre¬ 
sented himself to notice, and after acknowledging 
that his learned friend had not consulted him on 
the business just opened, he contested with much 
warmth and equal ingenuity the Attorney-General’s 
proposition. It might, he admitted, be law,, but it 
did not appear to him to be common sense,—an 
assertion which he endeavoured to elucidate as well 
as to prove by pointing out the essential difference 
between a guardian who is bound to place the money 
of his ward in a state to yield interest and a public 
accountant, who is only held responsible for the 
capital advanced to him for public purposes. I 
must confess that this doctrine appeared to me to 
be sound, and by no means inconsistent with the 
immutable principles of justice; but from the lips of 
the Secretary of State it came with a bad grace, his 
father, Lord Holland, standing in the same position 
as Rigby, being accused by the public voice, though 
perhaps unjustly, as a great defaulter, and his exe¬ 
cutors never having, down to that day, been able 
to obtain his quietus from the Exchequer. Yet 
Lord Holland had quitted the Pay Office more than 
seventeen years when Kenyon agitated the question 
then before the House, during all which time the 
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public derived no benefit from the balances remain¬ 
ing due from that nobleman’s estate. 

Governor Johnstone, who never lost any oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking Fox, though he disapproved of 
Kenyon’s motion, yet contrived to wound the Sec¬ 
retary in a tender part. “Why,” he demanded, 
“ should the executors of Lord Holland be allowed 
many years for paying in his balances, if Rigby and 
Ellis were to be compelled to make a similar pay¬ 
ment within the short space of two months ? As 
to myself,” continued he, “ my reason for attending 
in my place to-day was not with a design of sup¬ 
porting any particular cause, but merely from curi¬ 
osity, in order to observe what part the right 
honourable Secretary would take on a question 
where he is himself so personally concerned.” N ever- 
theless, Lord North coinciding perfectly with Fox 
in the doctrines he had laid down and pronouncing 
them to be orthodox; Wallace, the late Attorney- 
General, declaring that in his opinion the public had 
no right whatever to demand any interest on the 
money lying in the hands of great national accoun¬ 
tants, an opinion which he sustained by strong 
reasoning ; Powis agreeing in the justice as well as 
the solidity of Fox’s observations, and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer supporting the same argu¬ 
ments, under these circumstances Kenyon consented 
to withdraw the obnoxious resolution. Having, 
however, substituted in its place a motion for leave 
to bring in a bill to enable the Exchequer to receive 
the balances due from Rigby and Ellis, he was again 
opposed, and on a division left in a minority of 
eleven. The Secretary of State as well as the other 
members of Administration supported and voted 
with Kenyon, though probably Fox was by no 
means displeased at the result of the day. 

No rational doubt can exist that even if death 
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had not carried off the Marquis of Rockingham, 
yet a change in the Administration would equally 
have taken place nearly at the same time and 
in the same manner as it was afterwards effected. 
The necessity of making such arrangements as 
might it was hoped secure its duration, and enable 
Lord Shelburne to surmount the opposition to be 
expected in Parliament, had solely prevented him 
hitherto from accepting the place of First Lord of 
the Treasury. But as the session drew towards its 
close, that difficulty gradually ceased, while the 
period which must of course elapse between the 
prorogation and the subsequent meeting would 
afford in all probability, if well improved, various 
means of strengthening the new Ministry. Lord 
Shelburne had already made advances to, and had 
sounded Mr. Pitt. His talents, eloquence, and 
popularity, sustained by his illustrious name, ren¬ 
dered him, notwithstanding his youth, capable of 
being successfully opposed to Fox in the House of 
Commons. His ambition, which had impelled him 
to disdain and to reject a secondary place under the 
existing Administration, pointed out to Lord Shel¬ 
burne the obvious bait by which he might be in¬ 
duced to lend his powerful support, namely, a 
Cabinet office. The decorum and regularity of his 
private life, altogether untinctured with the vices 
of Fox’s character, gave him a vast superiority in 
the estimation of all those who considered correct 
moral deportment as indispensable to a man placed 
in public situation. In the contemplation of these 
circumstances and with these intentions, it is well 
known that the King had fully determined to dis¬ 
place such members of the Cabinet as constituted the 
Rockingham party, and to transfer the management 
of the Treasury to the Earl of Shelburne. The 
lapse of a few days would perhaps have disclosed 
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and produced this important event, when the de¬ 
cease of the First Minister spared his Majesty the 
necessity of dismissing him from his post. 

[i st July 1782.] Lord Rockingham, though 
hardly fifty-two years of age, already sunk under an 
infirm and debilitated constitution. A decay to 
which was added a slow fever, or, as it was deno¬ 
minated, influenza, a species of epidemic distemper 
by which London was visited at that season, 1 had 
for some time undermined his strength, without ap¬ 
pearing to menace his immediate dissolution. He 
was in his place in the House of Peers for the last 
time on the 3d of June, where he both spoke and 
voted in support of Mr. Crewe’s bill for depriving 
revenue officers of their vote in elections. But 
when he rose to address the House, he declared 
that he felt himself so severely indisposed as to 
be almost incapable of uttering a word. He even 
made use of a singular expression, for he added, 
“ The disorder universally prevalent afflicts me so 
violently, that at times I am not completely in 
possession of myself.” His speech, nevertheless, 
displayed no defect of mind. Soon after the King’s 
birthday, having quitted Grosvenor Square, he re¬ 
tired to Roehampton, where his recovery was con¬ 
fidently expected by his friends, and even predicted 
by his medical attendants. Indeed, neither Fox 
nor Burke seem to have been prepared for his 
decease, though the former, with the manly but 
imprudent decision that marked his political char¬ 
acter, instantly determined either to keep posses¬ 
sion of the Treasury by proxy or to resign his 
office. Burke, though he personally detested Lord 
Shelburne, yet would, I believe, have gladly retained 

1 This disease had long been known to physicians, but after the 
occurrence of a widespread epidemic it was given the name which it 
had already obtained in Italy, from the belief that it was due to the 
influence of the stars.—E d. 
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his situation under a new First Minister of the 
King’s election, but he could not separate himself 
from Fox. On that day they held a long conver¬ 
sation, which I witnessed, evidently of the most 
interesting and serious description, in the Court of 
Requests, 1 where they continued walking backwards 
and forwards long after the Speaker had taken the 
chair. At length they both repaired to the House, 
where the Marquis’s death being announced, warm 
eulogiums were conferred on his memory from 
various quarters. Frederic Montagu, 2 himself a man 
of distinguished probity, when mentioning Lord 
Rockingham said, “Such was my opinion of his 
integrity of heart and firmness of mind in resisting 
every act that ought to be resisted, as to make his 
concurrence or approbation sufficient to sanctify in 
my judgment almost any measure.” “ He" was,” 
observed Fox, “an honour to his country and an 
ornament to human nature. Others, I admit, may 
have possessed more brilliant talents, but I know of 
none who more truly loved his country, or who dis¬ 
played in a more eminent degree that extraordinary 
combination of firmness of mind and softness of 
manners by which he was peculiarly characterised.” 
“Well may I be excused,” exclaimed Burke, “for 
mingling my tears with those of all ranks and de¬ 
scriptions of men for the inestimable loss which 
we have sustained by the death of this most ex¬ 
cellent and virtuous character! He is gone to 

1 The old Court of Requests, presided over by the Lord Privy Seal, 
was abolished by 16 and 17 Car. I. cap, 10. The old House of Lords 
sat in a room formed out of this court ; a portion of the north end of 
the court was formed into a lobby, by which the Commons passed to 
the Upper House.—E d. 

2 Frederick Montagu was M.P. for Higham Ferrers. Horace Wal¬ 
pole writing to Mason on April 17, 1780, expresses the opinion that 
Montagu would succeed Sir Fletcher Norton as Speaker (Letters, 
ix. 354). He was appointed a Lord of the Treasury in 1782 and 
1783 .-Ed. 
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appear before that tribunal where we must all 
render an account of our actions, and I believe no 
soul ever went with a greater and better founded 
certainty of approbation.” These encomiums may 
have been merited as paid to his noble worth and 
steady rectitude of intention, but we must remember 
by whom and when they were uttered. Fox, 
Burke, and Montagu all relapsed into a compara¬ 
tive political obscurity by his death. History will 
speak of him with more moderation. An amiable 
and a respectable individual rather than a superior 
man, nature had not designed him to be the First 
Minister of a great country. Junius well charac¬ 
terises his formation of mind when he speaks of “the 
mild but determined integrity of Lord Rockingham.” 
Yet was there, as that writer elsewhere observes, a 
degree of “ debility ” in his virtue, but the modera¬ 
tion of his character tempered the ardour of Fox 
and imposed limits on Burke’s enthusiasm. 

The state of his frame and health, which, even in 
his youth, had never been robust, and both which 
were believed to have suffered severely in conse¬ 
quence of some imprudent gallantries while pursuing 
his travels in the South of Italy at an early period 
of his life, incapacitated him for close or continued 
application during the short period of his adminis¬ 
tration. 1 The Princess of Franca Villa was com¬ 
monly supposed to have bestowed on him the same 
fatal present which the “ BelleFerronniere” conferred 
on Francis I., King of France, and which, as we 
learn from Burnet, the Countess of Southesk was 
said to have entailed on James, Duke of York, 

1 In Italy it was supposed to have been the “succession powder” 
mingled with chocolate whilst in the cake, not in the liquid, we drink. 
Acqua toffana and succession powder (pulvere per successions) were 
administered, as I have heard, with certain although ill-understood 
effects. Lord Rockingham desired to be opened after his death, and 
was so.—P. 
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afterwards James II. That princess was still living 
when I visited Naples in the year 1779, and Sir 
William Hamilton assured me that she always ex¬ 
pressed the utmost concern for the unintentional 
misfortune which the Marquis’s attachment for her 
had produced, as well as for its supposed results. 
Leaving no issue, the greater part of his vast landed 
property, as well as his borough interests, descended 
to his nephew, Earl Fitzwilliam. 1 In Lord Rock¬ 
ingham’s person, too, became extinct the title and 
dignity of a British Marquis, he being the sole indi¬ 
vidual in the kingdom who then possessed that high 
rank, to which Mr. Pitt has since elevated, during 
his administration, eleven individuals, besides creat¬ 
ing nine Irish Marquises, where there did not pre¬ 
viously exist one peer of that order. Such has been 
the prodigious increase of peerages during the pre¬ 
sent reign ! Unquestionably Mr. Pitt, in thus aug¬ 
menting the numbers of the House of Lords, was 
not animated by the same intention as the Romans 
attributed to the first of the Caesars, when he in¬ 
creased the Senate to nine hundred, or, as Suetonius 
expresses it, “ Senatum supplevit.” But it will be, 
nevertheless, for our descendants to decide how far 
he has practically produced a similar effect on the 
constitution of Great Britain, with the pernicious 
consequence which flowed from the augmentation 
of the Roman Senate by Caesar. 

[2 d—Zth July 1782.] However deeply sensible 
Fox might be to Lord Rockingham’s death, and 
whatever steps he probably contemplated as the 
natural results of such a blow, he was not so preci- 

1 The grateful nephew erected a mausoleum in Wentworth Park to 
his uncle. Beneath the dome is the statue of Lord Rockingham, and 
around it are the busts of eight friends or colleagues :—Fox, Burke, 
Keppel, Portland, Savile, Montagu, Lee, and Cavendish. A very 
long and turgid inscription by Burke ends with the words—“Re¬ 
member, resemble, persevere !”—D. 
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pitate as to give in his immediate resignation. He 
remained a member of the Cabinet during several 
days after it took place, and on the 2d of the month 
he spoke (for the last time indeed) as Secretary of 
State from the Treasury Bench. A bill for the re¬ 
gulation of appointments in the West Indies and 
America being then in its progress through the 
House, it was opposed by Sir George Savile on a 
principle of jealous apprehension that we might at¬ 
tempt again to legislate for the Colonies, thereby 
reasserting a supremacy over them. Lord Shel¬ 
burne having introduced the bill into the Upper 
House, who was well known to be very averse to 
the declaration of American independence, that cir¬ 
cumstance excited still greater alarm. The Attor¬ 
ney-General, with the warmth characteristic of all 
he said or did, endeavoured to allay Sir George’s 
fears. “ The wisdom, probity, disinterestedness, 
and honourable intentions of that noble person,” 
Kenyon observed, “stood so firmly established in 
the public opinion, that he trusted no man would 
venture to reject the motives which had animated 
him in bringing forward such a measure.” But Sir 
George Savile remaining inflexible, Fox rose and 
expressed his astonishment at the incredulity mani¬ 
fested on the subject. “So long as the present 
Ministers enjoyed their sovereign’s confidence, no 
idea,” he asserted, “could ever exist of coercing 
America, or of renewing the system so strongly re¬ 
probated by that House. He could not speak per¬ 
emptorily for every member of the Cabinet, but he 
protested that he would not himself remain one 
minute in Administration after he should discover 
an intention of bringing back the Colonies to obed¬ 
ience either by force or by negotiation.” 

Fox even proceeded to prove that, however re¬ 
luctant the nobleman in question might have been 
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in times past to the acknowledgment of American 
independence, yet a wholesome and salutary revolu¬ 
tion had taken place in his principles from the ope¬ 
ration of events and of an overpowering necessity. 
To these assurances and expostulations, which were 
reiterated by General Conway, Sir George Savile at 
length gave way ; but the event proved either that 
Fox was mistaken, or that Lord Shelburne exhibited 
a reluctance to concede American independence, 
which he afterwards renounced when Fox had 
quitted the Cabinet. Instead of throwing up his 
place in Administration on a bare suspicion or be¬ 
lief of Lord Shelburne’s intentions, he ought (as 
Pitt told him a few days afterwards) to have sum¬ 
moned a Cabinet Council, and there to have ascer¬ 
tained the fact before he proceeded to extremities. 
But passion, indignation, and disappointed ambition 
mastering his cooler reason, impelled him, regard¬ 
less of the consequences to himself and to his 
friends, to retire rather than submit to the new First 
Lord of the Treasury. Pitt, more calm and wise, 
took Fox’s vacant seat, though not his office, in the 
Cabinet, an event which the Secretary of State 
ought to have foreseen as more than possible, though 
probably he was not prepared for it. 

If Fox had submitted to retain his office under 
Lord Shelburne, after the decease of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, it is not to be questioned that the 
King, whatever personal objections or dislike he 
might have felt towards him, must and would, from 
prudential motives, have allow r ed him to continue 
in the Cabinet. Nor can it admit of a doubt that 
Fox, by consenting to hold his own situation, would 
have induced Lord John Cavendish, over whom he 
always exercised an unbounded ascendant, to follow 
his example. Burke, who manifested the greatest 
reluctance to quit the Pay Office, required rather to 
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be impelled in making that sacrifice than appeared to 
feel any spontaneous disposition towards resigning 
so lucrative an appointment, of which he had scarcely 
tasted the first-fruits. Fox’s private circumstances 
were, moreover, so desperate, as to dictate some 
attention to them, and many of his friends stood in 
a similar predicament. He did not affect to conceal 
his own want of pecuniary resources, even when 
addressing the House of Commons. Speaking of 
the motives that impelled him to resign, and of 
their imperious nature, which left him no alterna¬ 
tive except quitting office, he added, “ Moved by 
these considerations, though in point of fortune my 
condition is not by any means enviable, I have re¬ 
linquished the pomp, the patronage, and the emolu¬ 
ments of employment. I confess candidly that I 
have not quitted my place without a pang. I am 
not such a Stoic as to prefer being neglected rather 
than courted ; to prefer poverty to riches, incon¬ 
venience before comfort, or obscurity before power 
and splendour.” It was difficult to designate more 
eloquently his situation. These expressions fell 
from him on the 9th of July, in the progress of the 
interesting discussion that took place relative to 
Barre’s pension, Burke, with less dignity, deplored 
on the same day, in the same assembly, his ejection 
from the Pay Office, and his inability to despise the 
favours of fortune. “ I have,” said he, “ a family, 
and my means are small. I like my office; the 
house, the situation, and all its appendages cannot 
be otherwise than pleasing to my taste. All these 
things I cannot relinquish without regret, for the 
welfare of my family is most dear to me. Who 
can conceive that I would lightly sacrifice these 
objects and ^4000 a year ? I have long been sur¬ 
feited with opposition, and those who know me 
well will not denominate me factious.” These 
VOL. 11. z 
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lamentations remind us of Pomfret’s poem on 
Adam’s expulsion from Paradise, beginning— 

“And must I go, and must I be no more 
The tenant of this happy ground ? ” 

Burke’s condition was in every point of view 
rendered more critical in consequence of Lord 
Rockingham’s decease. That nobleman, by his last 
testamentary dispositions, cancelled all the money 
due to him by Burke, amounting to a considerable 
sum; but, as I have been assured, did not bequeath 
him any additional legacy or pecuniary mark of 
regard. It was added, that Burke by no means 
expressed himself satisfied with the Marquis’s con¬ 
duct towards him in this respect. Certainly some 
of his expressions relative to Lord Rockingham, in 
his speech to which I have already alluded, were 
very singular, and might be regarded as equivocal. 
“ Among the encomiums due to that noble person,” 
said he, “ this was one, that he left his best and 
dearest friends with the simple reward of his own 
invaluable intimacy. This peculiar test of their 
sincerity he demanded while alive, and it was a tax 
which he imposed on their regard for his memory 
when he was no more.” Do not these words ob¬ 
scurely designate the fact that he received no aug¬ 
mentation to his fortune by Lord Rockingham’s 
will ? Embarrassed, nevertheless, as were both his 
and Fox’s private affairs, the resentment of the 
latter at seeing the helm of state transferred to 
Lord Shelburne, when added to his knowledge of 
the secret machinations which had preceded it, ex¬ 
tinguished or superseded every other sentiment in 
his bosom. He peremptorily demanded either that 
the Duke of Portland should be immediately recalled 
from Ireland, in order to be placed at the head of 
the Treasury, as the representative of the deceased 
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Marquis, and the acknowledged chief of the Whig 
party, or he tendered to his Majesty his own instant 
resignation. His offer was accepted, and that of 
Lord John Cavendish, as Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, accompanied it at the same time. 

When, after the lapse of five-and-thirty years, we 
calmly examine the motives by which Fox was 
actuated in thus throwing up his office, we must 
admit that he consulted more his passions than his 
judgment, since he lay under no necessity of sacri¬ 
ficing either his country or his principles to the pre¬ 
servation of his employment. Lord Shelburne’s 
pretended insincerity or duplicity could not operate 
to produce the public ruin, except by the measures 
that, in his capacity of First Minister, he might 
bring forward, 1 and whatever repugnance he might 
individually feel to grant the American colonies un¬ 
conditional independence, yet the majority of the 
Cabinet, after Fox’s and Lord John Cavendish’s 
secession, compelled him ultimately to adopt that 
principle. By retaining his place under the new 
First Lord of the Treasury, Fox would therefore 
have secured his adherence to the late Marquis’s 
plans, or, on his departure from them, Fox would 
have carried Parliament and the country with him, 
by instantly refusing longer to co-operate with a 
Minister who evaded or declined recognising the 
sovereignty of the thirteen States. Nor could Lord 
Keppel and the Duke of Richmond have then sepa¬ 
rated themselves from him. If, instead of the vio¬ 
lent step that he took, he had acted with temper, 


1 Lord Shelburne was extremely desirous to form an alliance with 
Russia. In July he writes to Sir James Harris, our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg: “I am highly flattered that my name is not forgot 
by the Empress. I hope my principles are remembered also, as they 
have uniformly led me to everything respectful to the Court of Russia.” 
The Court of Russia was, at this time, full of fine sentiment and low 
mendacity, part of “the policy of Catherine.”—D. 
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he would have advanced the public interests, while 
he consolidated his own tenure of office. The King 
and Lord Shelburne, however much they might 
have desired to dismiss him, could not have ven¬ 
tured on it without a pretence. Pitt might probably 
have become Secretary of State for the Home De¬ 
partment, and a very strong Government must have 
arisen, from which Lord North as well as his adhe¬ 
rents would have been altogether excluded. But 
in order to have produced this benefit to the state, 
.it was necessary for Fox to begin by obtaining a 
triumph over himself. He preferred more dictato¬ 
rial measures, which in the course of a few months 
compelled him either to behold his enemy confirmed 
in power after making peace, while he himself and 
his followers remained on the Opposition bench, or, 
regardless of consequences, to form a junction with 
Lord North, and storm the Cabinet a second time. 
Such were the injurious results that flowed from his 
intemperate precipitation. 

Fox, in taking this decisive step, probably flattered 
himself that it would have operated to a wider ex¬ 
tent than actually happened. Though he could not 
rationally hope that either Lord Camden or the 
Duke of Grafton would resign, and though he 
ought not to have supposed that General Conway 
would lay down his office, since not one of these 
Ministers depended on the late Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham, yet he certainly calculated that his uncle, 
the Duke of Richmond, as well as Lord Keppel, 
would imitate his example. In this expectation he 
was, however, disappointed. They both expressed, 
indeed, in the Upper House of Parliament, their 
great regret at his secession; but they declined 
following him out of the Cabinet, and stated the 
motives for their determination. It remained during 
some time doubtful whether Mr. Pitt would have 
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been appointed one of the Secretaries of State or 
placed in the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The latter employment was finally conferred on 
him. Mr. Thomas Townshend succeeded Lord 
Shelburne in the Home Department, leaving the 
post of Secretary at War to Sir George Yonge. 
The Foreign Office, vacated by Fox, was last filled 
up, and given to Lord Grantham. However in¬ 
ferior in energy and brilliancy of intellect as well as 
in eloquence to his predecessor, he possessed solid 
though not eminent parts, together with a know¬ 
ledge of foreign affairs and of Europe, having 
resided several years with great reputation as Am¬ 
bassador at the Court of Madrid. 1 

Two of the Lords of the Treasury followed Fox 
out of office. One, Lord Althorpe, has since filled 
with honour to himself and advantage to the pub¬ 
lic, as Earl Spencer, 2 a high Cabinet office under 
Pitt’s Administration. Frederic Montagu, the 
other, a man equally respectable for probity and 
for talents, subsequently raised to the dignity of 
a Privy Councillor, was a devoted adherent of 
the Cavendish and Rockingham interest. Mr. 
Richard Jackson and Mr. Edward James Eliot 
succeeded to these Ministerial vacancies. The 
former gentleman, one of Lord Shelburne’s inti¬ 
mate friends, bred to the bar, had obtained from 
the universality of his information on all topics, as 
I have already had occasion to remark, the appel¬ 
lation of “Omniscient Jackson.” Mr. Eliot after¬ 
wards married Lady Harriet Pitt, sister of the new 

1 “ I have been so little used, and, I am afraid to say, so little earnest, 
in public transactions, that my situation is as new to me as the Eastern 
languages. ... Indeed, I know I was thought, when I wrote from Spain, 
to be dry.”—Lord Grantham to Sir James Harris, Malmesbury Correa 
spondence , vi. 435.—D. 

2 He was First Lord of the Admiralty during the mutiny of the 
Nore and at the battle of Aboukir. He was the founder of the grand 
Spencer Library.—E d. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer; and his father early 
in 1784 was created a peer, 1 while the First Minister 
had still to contend against a majority in the House 
of Commons. The remaining member of the Trea¬ 
sury Board, James Grenville, 2 whom we have like¬ 
wise seen elevated by Pitt to the British peerage 
at a later period of his Administration, did not think 
proper to imitate the example of his colleagues. 
Mr. Orde, who became one of the two Secretaries 
of the Treasury, like Mr. Grenville, terminated his 
career as a commoner on the very same day, fifteen 
years afterwards, by removal to the Upper House 
of Parliament. 

The peerage formed, indeed, the Euthanasia, the 
natural translation of all Pitt’s favourite adherents, 
friends, and relations, either by consanguinity or by 
alliance. It must be admitted that Orde 3 possessed 
a double pretension to it from his services and his 
matrimonial connection. While a member of the 
House of Commons, he had distinguished himself 
by drawing up more than one of the most able 
reports of the “ secret committee ” appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the war in the Carnatic, 
of which committee he formed a leading member. 
Dundas, the chairman, when addressing the House 
on the 9th of April 1782, after paying him the 
highest compliments for his assiduity and exertions 
in that capacity, added, “ Such, indeed, are the 
talents which Mr. Orde has exhibited in the busi¬ 
ness of investigation, that no Minister who means 
to act honestly can overlook him or omit to employ 
his distinguished abilities in the public service.” 
Great, however, as was the testimony of the Lord 

1 Baron Eliot, who survived his eldest son. His successor, John, a 
younger son, was created Earl of St. Germains in 1815 .—Ed. 

2 Cousin of Lord Grenville. He was created Baron Glastonbury 
in 1797.—ED. 

3 Thomas Orde was created Baron Bolton in 1797.— Ed. 
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Advocate to his merits, which I am not inclined to 
dispute, yet his best claim to the peerage consisted 
in having married the natural daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Bolton, in virtue of which union, and from 
the failure of male issue in the person of the suc¬ 
ceeding Duke, Mr. Orde became eventually pos¬ 
sessed of some of the finest estates of that illustrious 
family. The title itself, diminished to a Barony, 
was revived in him together with the name of Pow- 
lett. Lord North remained an inactive, though not 
an unconcerned or a silent, spectator of this new 
convulsion in the councils of the crown which had 
so soon expelled from the Cabinet one of the two 
parties by whom he was himself driven from power. 
Of all those individuals who had supported his Ad¬ 
ministration or occupied any eminent situation under 
it, only two quitted him in order to be received into 
Lord Shelburne’s confidence and Ministry. The 
Lord Advocate, Dundas, after eight years of adher¬ 
ence, now abandoned altogether his ancient political 
leader, and, imitating the precedent exhibited by 
Pitt, took office by accepting the Treasurership of 
the Navy. 1 From this period those two eminent 
statesmen continued during the remainder of their 
lives inseparable in good as well as in adverse for¬ 
tune. Lord Mulgrave followed Dundas’s example. 
The Duke of Portland, who, as a man devoted to 
the Rockingham interest, and now, placed ostensibly 
at its head, adopted of course Fox’s line of conduct, 
was succeeded in the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
by Earl Temple, a nobleman of very considerable 
talents and indefatigable application to business, 

1 At this period there was exhibited a portrait of Dundas in a High¬ 
land garb with the motto, “ Wha wants me ?” He was at this time 
very unpopular, owing very much, probably, to the remains of the 
prejudices raised against the Scotch during Lord Bute’s Administra¬ 
tion and Wilkes’s sarcastic and bitter observations, to say nothing of 
Churchill’s satire.—E d. 
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though, we must admit, inferior in energy of mind 
and character to either of his brothers. 1 

[9 th July 1782.] The interruption which so im¬ 
portant a change in the Government occasioned in 
the ordinary business of the House of Commons 
prevented any discussion from arising in that as¬ 
sembly during some days relative to the causes and 
motives of Fox’s resignation. But an occasion soon 
presented itself which enabled him to state all his 
grievances, to unfold some portion of the mystery 
that pervaded his conduct, and to bring forward 
the heaviest charges against the new First Lord of 
the Treasury. A pension of three thousand two 
hundred pounds a year having been granted to 
Colonel Barrd by the Administration of which Lord 
Rockingham constituted the head, and another very 
considerable pension being given at the same time 
to Lord Ashburton, the two principal friends of 
Lord Shelburne in both Houses of Parliament, 
these grants, the consideration of which was un¬ 
expectedly brought forward, became severely 
arraigned. It seemed, indeed, impossible not to 
feel a degree of astonishment at contemplating such 
profuse donations of the public money made by 
Ministers who condemned Lord North’s want of 
economy, who were with difficulty induced to give a 
pension of two thousand pounds a year to Lord Rod¬ 
ney for having defeated the French fleet and saved 
Jamaica, who themselves had recently reduced the 
household of the sovereign, and who loudly asserted 
their personal disinterestedness. Daniel Parker 
Coke, a man who, like Kenyon, only took the 
advice of his own upright and intelligent mind in 

1 George, second Earl Temple, and afterwards first Marquis of 
Buckingham, was son of the Prime Minister, George Grenville, and 
nephew of Richard, first Earl Temple. His two brothers were 
Thomas Grenville and William Wyndham Grenville, afterwards Lord 
Grenville.—E d. 
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all cases of public or parliamentary duty, coming 
down to the House without concert of any kind, 
moved for an address to request of his Majesty to 
declare which of his Ministers had dared to recom¬ 
mend the grant of the pension in question to Barre. 
The three Lords of the Treasury present having all 
admitted that it was the Marquis of Rockingham’s 
act, and Frederic Montagu, one of the number, not 
only justifying it as a remuneration merited by 
Barrd for his long services in that assembly, but 
adding that all he regretted was his not having 
signed a warrant for a similar sum to another dis¬ 
tinguished servant of the public, namely, Burke, 
Barr6 himself then rose. In a speech well con¬ 
ceived and delivered from the Treasury bench he 
detailed his military sufferings and honorary as well 
as pecuniary renunciations. The post of Adjutant- 
General and the government of Stirling Castle, both 
of which offices had been conferred on him by the 
crown as a reward for his services under the im¬ 
mortal Wolfe in Canada—posts of which officers 
were only deprived for military offences—he had 
sacrificed. “ I was,” said he, “ an enemy to general 
warrants. I voted against them in this House, and 
for this political transgression I was dismissed the 
very next day from my military employments. I 
should now have been an old Lieutenant-General. 
Had I been less a friend to the liberties of the 
people, my income would have exceeded the pen¬ 
sion conferred on me. If, after such sacrifices, I 
do not merit this provision, let it be curtailed or 
annihilated.” 

I confess that though I felt no predilection to¬ 
wards Barr6, whose manners, like his figure, had in 
them something approaching to ferocious, yet these 
circumstances produced on my mind a sentiment of 
conviction or approbation. But Bamber Gascoyne, 1 
1 Bamber Gascoyne was M.P. for Truro.—E d. . 
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who yielded to few men in strong common-sense, 
which he expressed with force and freedom when¬ 
ever he mixed in debate, attacked both the grant 
and the Administration with great vivacity. While 
he candidly admitted the deserts of the person on 
whom this mark of royal and public bounty had 
been conferred, he loudly inveighed against such 
profusion on the part of men who, while out of 
office, had condemned the late Ministers for making 
similar remunerations, and who, since they had 
been themselves in power, though only a few 
weeks, had practised all the faults they had previ¬ 
ously reprehended. “ The people,” exclaimed he, 
“ will soon know how to form a just estimate of 
them. They declare that their predecessors have 
left the Exchequer empty and the finances ex¬ 
hausted. Yet they heap new burthens upon us. 
They accused the last Cabinet of want of unani¬ 
mity. But what is the state of the present Cabinet ? 
Is there any union of opinion there ? Yet his 
Majesty’s late servants have not made the slightest 
attempt to impede their measures or negotiations. 
This discord is the more culpable and dangerous 
at the present moment, when the combined navies, 
superior to our own fleet under Lord Howe’s com¬ 
mand, are perhaps upon our coasts. A Lord of 
the Treasury expresses his concern at not having 
signed a warrant for a pension to another honour¬ 
able member, whose talents and merits I own to be 
most eminent. Why, Mr. Speaker, I have served 
the public for twenty years and I have got no pen¬ 
sion ! If such large pecuniary compensations are 
to be given to every individual of conspicuous 
desert, where is the financier who can provide 
funds adequate to the demand ? ” 

Under accusations so severe as well as just, the 
late Secretary of State could not remain silent, 
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even had he been so inclined. Having resigned his 
office four days previous to the discussion then agi¬ 
tating, he had relapsed into a private member of 
Parliament, and as such had resumed his ancient 
seat on the Opposition side of the House, as well 
as his former costume. Lord John Cavendisli and 
Burke were likewise seated near him, as they had 
always been previous to the change of Admini¬ 
stration. So soon did Fox find himself restored to 
his former position in that assembly. Below him 
sat Lord North, and this approximation, the first 
that took place between them, led the way to a 
closer connection in the course of a short space of 
time. No man could contemplate the late Premier, 
now reduced like Fox to a simple individual, the 
one of whom four months earlier occupied the 
first place in the Cabinet, while the other had only 
just resigned the seals of his department, without 
making some reflections on the mutability of human 
greatness. It might have afforded a salutary les¬ 
son to ambition, if any lessons or examples could 
serve as checks on that passion. Fox rising, and 
directing his discourse not less to Bamber Gascoyne 
than to Coke, admitted that the deceased Marquis, 
his friend, had concurred in recommending the 
pensions conferred on Lord Ashburton and on 
Barrd, but he entreated the House to observe, that 
while Lord Shelburne’s adherents received such 
distinguishing marks of the bounty of the crown, 
the followers of Lord Rockingham, many of whom 
could plead equal merit and equal want, remained 
without provision of any kind. 

After thus in some measure removing the odium 
attached to the act from that party of which he 
formed a member, he indirectly accused the new 
First Minister of the most unworthy duplicity, of 
the complete abandonment of every political prin- 
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ciple on which he professed to have come into 
office, and of an intention to protect as well as to 
shelter East Indian delinquents. Having next 
enumerated the great points on which Lord Shel¬ 
burne and he had differed in the Cabinet, among which 
he particularly specified the question of conceding 
independence to America, he concluded by heap¬ 
ing upon that nobleman imputations more severe 
and humiliating, if possible, than the charges with 
which during many years he had profusely loaded 
Lord North. In the warmth of his indignation he 
even ventured to predict the probability that, with 
a view to maintain possession of the power so ac¬ 
quired, Lord Shelburne would not scruple to apply 
for support to the very men whom the House and 
the nation had recently driven from their official 
situations. He unfortunately did not then foresee 
that within seven months from the time when he 
was speaking he should himself, in order to re-enter 
the Cabinet, form a junction with the expelled 
Minister whom he had so long held up to national 
resentment, and towards whom he still professed 
the utmost alienation. Such were the inconsisten¬ 
cies and contradictions into which Fox’s ambition 
betrayed him, and from which all the splendour of 
his talents could not extricate his public character, 
without eventually incurring accusations nearly as 
heavy as those which he heaped on his political 
opponents. 

I find it difficult to convey to posterity any adequate 
idea of this extraordinary debate, or rather discussion, 
which, during the greater part of the time it lasted, 
exhibited not the slightest reference nor made the 
smallest allusion to the ostensible subject before the 
House, Barrd’s pension. In defiance of order, it 
was maintained for three or four hours in the shape 
of a conversation or dialogue, carried on between 
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Fox and General Conway exclusively, the Speaker 
and the members present, who were very numer¬ 
ous (especially if we consider the advanced season 
of the year), acquiescing in a total departure from 
the question under examination, from motives of 
curiosity. Never, perhaps, were political disclo¬ 
sures more delicate and interesting made within 
those walls. Fox, in violation of the secrecy which 
his late situation seemed to impose upon him, anxi¬ 
ous to justify his own violent and precipitate con¬ 
duct by accusing Lord Shelburne of a dereliction 
of principles embraced by the whole Cabinet, raised 
theveil from before the political sanctuary, and laid it 
in some measure open to general inspection. There 
were certain parts of his justification, I own, that 
carried conviction or approbation with them, but he 
by no means succeeded in persuading the majority 
of his hearers that he had acted wisely, temperately, 
or from necessity in hastily throwing up his office. 
We may safely pronounce that disappointment, not 
patriotism, animated him to that improvident step, 
though he might really believe that Lord Shelburne 
did not mean to concede independence to America. 

In reply to Mr. Gascoyne’s accusation that the 
new Administration was not less divided than their 
predecessors, Fox observed that he had blamed 
Lord North for having remained in place after he 
found himself at the head of distracted councils. 
“ As soon as I discovered,” said he, “ that I stood 
in a similar situation, 1 could not remain a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet without committing an act of 
treachery to my country, when measures dangerous, 
if not fatal, were meditated.”—“ I declare that I 
have only resigned because I believe a new system 
is about to be adopted, or rather the ancient system 
revived. I feel it indispensable to come forward 
to ring the alarum bell, and to warn the country 
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that the old system is to be pursued, probably with' 
the former men, or indeed with any men that can 
be found for the purpose. The principles of the 
late Ministry are now in the Cabinet, and the next 
thing that I expect is to see the late Ministers 
themselves replaced in office .”—“ All that is great 
and good in the kingdom has approved my retreat. 
My noble friend (Lord John Cavendish) has like¬ 
wise given in his resignation, and the public will 
infer that when such a character has quitted the 
Cabinet, no man of character ought to remain in 
it.”—“ I now retire with a few select friends to a 
stronghold where I confidently expect all my old 
companions to join me, some sooner and some later 
in the day.”—“ On the demise of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, all men’s eyes were directed to the 
Duke of Portland. But instead of that noble per¬ 
son, the Earl of Shelburne has been selected.” 
Then, having inveighed against the new First 
Lord of the Treasury, as the reverse of his prede¬ 
cessor, as a nobleman who neither regarded pro¬ 
mises nor engagements, nor systems, nor principles, 
provided that by abandoning or violating them he 
could acquire and retain power; “ I doubt not,” 
added he, “that, in order to secure himself in 
office, he will have recourse to every means that 
corruption can procure. And I expect that he will 
shortly be joined by those very men whom the 
House has recently precipitated from their seats.” 
Yet, after having thus repeatedly denounced the 
late Ministers, and warned the country of the im¬ 
pending danger from their being again taken into 
power, by one of those contradictions common to 
Fox, he concluded with declaring, that “as to any 
apprehensions of letting in the old Administration, 
he entertained none, because the House of Com¬ 
mons would not suffer it, the people would not suf- 
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fer it, indeed, no man would be bold enough to at¬ 
tempt such a measure.” 

The members of the new Administration diverged 
on this occasion in widely different lines. General 
Conway, with the “ undetermined discretion ” im¬ 
puted to him by “Junius,” contented himself by 
endeavouring to justify his own line of conduct and 
that of the Cabinet Ministers who had declined to 
imitate the example of Fox, which he did rather 
with caution and delicacy than with any asperity or 
acrimony. With solemn protestations he declared 
that he had not been able to discover the slightest 
intention on the part of the new First Minister to 
abandon the principles upon which the Administra¬ 
tion was originally constituted. Those principles 
he recapitulated one by one, the first and most 
essential of which, forming the basis of all their 
measures or deliberations, was the concession of un¬ 
conditional independence to America as the lead¬ 
ing step to peace. Whenever he should find any 
ground for suspicion that the Earl of Shelburne 
designed to adopt another system, he protested that 
he would not remain for a day or for an hour in 
the Cabinet. He lamented the recent division and 
secession in his Majesty’s councils as well as the, 
loss of ability sustained by Fox’s resignation. Yet 
he saw no reason to apprehend that the successor 
of the noble Marquis deceased would fail to pursue 
the true interests of his country. Throughout every 
part of Conway’s speech a desire was strongly 
marked to avoid coming to extremities with Fox; 
but Pitt, now seated on the Treasury bench and on 
the point of accepting the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, observing none of these personal 
managements, boldly accused the late Secretary of 
State with sacrificing his country to his ambition, 
his interest, or his enmities; charged him as being 
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at variance not with principles or measures, but 
with men, and claimed the support of the House 
no longer than he should maintain that system on 
which the late Administration had been driven 
from power. 

“ The Right Honourable Secretary assures us,” 
said he, “ that it was with the sole view of prevent¬ 
ing dissensions in the Cabinet he retired from office. 
I believe him, because he solemnly declares it; 
otherwise I should have attributed his resignation 
to a baulk in struggling for power. If, however, he 
so much disliked Lord Shelburne’s political prin¬ 
ciples or opinions, why did he ever consent to act 
with that nobleman as a colleague ? And if he only 
suspected Lord Shelburne of feeling averse to the 
measures which he thought necessary to be adopted, 
it was his duty to have called a Cabinet Council, 
and there to have ascertained the fact before he 
took the hasty resolution of throwing up his em¬ 
ployment. I can assure him that I entertain no 
suspicions. If I did, no man would be more averse 
to supporting the present Ministry than myself. I 
am a determined enemy to the late ruinous system, 
and if I should act in any capacity under the Ad¬ 
ministration of the present day, whenever I see 
things going on wrong, I will first endeavour to set 
them right. Should I fail in the attempt, then, and 
not before, I will resign.” Perhaps in no transac¬ 
tion of their whole political lives was the distinction 
between Fox and Pitt more strikingly exhibited 
than in the resignation of the former and the ac¬ 
ceptance of office by the latter in July 1782. The 
judgment, patience, and self-command of Pitt en¬ 
abled him, at three-and-twenty, to mount over Fox’s 
shoulders, to enter the Cabinet, and in less than 
eighteen months to fill Lord Shelburne’s vacant 
place, which he held for seventeen years; while his 
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antagonist, though he twice forced his way into the 
councils of the sovereign, knew not how to maintain 
himself in that elevation. 

Lord John Cavendish, though he had recently 
filled so high an office in Administration, and though 
he had resigned like Fox, yet took little part in the 
debate relative to Barrd’s pension. He, however, 
confirmed the late Secretary’s declaration to a certain 
degree respecting Lord Shelburne’s intentions as to 
America, but he appeared to act only on belief, not 
on proof. Indeed, he always seemed to be either 
propelled or restrained at pleasure by Fox, who 
held Lord John constantly before him as a political 
screen. Burke, however, made ample amends for 
the defect of communication on the part of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, in defiance of 
the impatience manifested by the House, inveighed 
with equal violence and indecorum against the new 
First Lord of the Treasury, whom he depictured 
as unworthy of the national confidence. “ I invoke 
heaven and earth,” exclaimed he, “ to witness that 
I fully believe the present Ministry will prove in¬ 
finitely worse than that of the noble Lord who has 
been so lately reprobated and driven from employ¬ 
ment.” After treating Conway with great severity 
of animadversion for trusting to Lord Shelburne’s 
assurances or professions, and comparing the General 
to Little Red Riding-Hood in Aisop, 1 who mistook 
a wolf for her grandmother, Burke demanded 
“ whether, if he had lived in the time of Cicero, he 
would have taken Catiline 2 for his colleague in the 


1 This is a strange ascription of the nursery tale of Little Red 
Riding-Hood to the fables of ^Esop.—E d. 

2 Shortly after this Fox was popularly styled Catiline. Sayer pub¬ 
lished a caricature in 1785 under the title of a Cicero in Catilinam,” 
which represents Fox in the character of Catiline seated on the 
Opposition benches quailing beneath the eloquent invective of his 
rival, Pitt, as Cicero.—E d. 

YOL. II. 2 A 
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office of consul after he had heard his guilt clearly 
demonstrated by that illustrious orator ? Would 
he become a copartner with Borgia in his political 
schemes after reading of his nefarious principles in 
Machiavel ?” “ If the Earl of Shelburne,” added 

he, “ be not a Catiline or a Borgia in morals, it must 
be solely ascribed to the superiority of his under¬ 
standing.” 

These invectives, which only proved the extent 
of Burke’s enmity and of his regret at quitting the 
Pay Office, made little impression on his hearers. 
Lee, 1 who had filled the situation of Solicitor-General 
under the late Administration, but who had quitted 
his employment at the same time with the other 
adherents of the deceased Marquis—a man of strong 
intellectual parts, though of very coarse manners, 
and who never hesitated to clothe his ideas in the 
coarsest language—may be said to have terminated 
this curious and interesting conversation. His in¬ 
decorous abuse of the new First Minister, though 
couched in a more homely garb and not illustrated 
by any classical or historical allusions, exceeded 
in violence even the declamation of Burke. Lee 
levelled his reflections and accusations not against 
the ability or talents of the Earl, but against his 
principles of political and moral action. He fully 
admitted that nobleman’s external accomplishments, 
specious address, and comprehensive information. 
Mr. Coke having withdrawn his motion on Barre’s 
pension, the House broke up ; but from that evening 
the country and Parliament beheld for the first time 
two individuals who might hitherto be said to have 
fought under the same standard openly opposed 
to each other, and who were destined never more 
during their lives, under any change of circum- 

1 John Lee, M.P. for Clitheroe, Attorney-General in November 
1783 ,—Ed. 
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stances, to act in political union. In fact, from this 
period, though Lord North remained ostensibly at 
the head of one great party, and though Lord Shel¬ 
burne, who occupied the place of First Minister, 
was nominally the chief of another, yet they ceased 
to be considered as the principal personages in the 
state. Pitt and Fox, attracting far more attention, 
were regarded by the nation at large, no less than 
by Parliament, as rival candidates for the future 
government of the country. 

[10 th and 11 th July 1782.] Lord Shelburne, when 
speaking in the House of Peers on the subject of 
the pension granted to Barr6, endeavoured to shift 
the origin, and consequently the odium, of having 
conferred it on Lord Rockingham. In this attempt 
he proved, however, eminently unfortunate, as his 
assertions on the subject produced the most unqua¬ 
lified contradiction from the connections or adher¬ 
ents of the deceased Marquis. Burke and Fox both 
denied it in the strongest terms, calling at the same 
time on Lord John Cavendish to confirm their 
declarations on the point. His testimony, which 
was very vague, added little force to their previous 
protestations, but it was natural to suppose that the 
proposition must have originated with Lord Shel¬ 
burne, the patron, friend, and protector of Barre. 
Yet that nobleman, when addressing the Upper 
House, not only asserted that the deceased Marquis 
first proposed the idea, but added that he had in 
his possession a letter from Lord Rockingham on 
the subject completely proving his assertion. In a 
long, able, and laboured address, he endeavoured 
likewise to impress his audience with a conviction 
that Fox, in his secession from the Cabinet, could 
have had no other motive except disappointed am¬ 
bition and rivalry. Fox, however, not only treated 
the insinuation with indignant contempt, accom- 
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panied by a positive denial in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; on the subsequent day he likewise, by the 
mouth of the Earl of Derby in the other House, 
where Lord Shelburne was present, declared it “ to 
be contrary to fact, and a direct deviation from the 
truth.” Not satisfied with so public a contradic¬ 
tion, Lord Derby called on the other members of 
Administration who were in their places to state 
their personal information and to give evidence on 
the point. Thus compelled, the Duke of Richmond 
and Lord Keppel rose, and admitted that the late 
Secretary of State had differed in sentiment from 
Lord Shelburne on subjects of great importance 
previous to Lord Rockingham’s decease. They 
likewise added, that in consequence of finding him¬ 
self in a minority on the matter then agitated in the 
Cabinet, Fox had declared his intention to resign 
his office. 

After so clear and distinct a testimony, it became 
impossible to doubt or to deny the fact, especially 
as neither Lord Camden nor Lord Ashburton, who 
were both in the House at the time, disputed the 
authenticity of the two noble witnesses. However 
painful or humiliating these contradictions must 
have been, which impeached Lord Shelburne’s per¬ 
sonal veracity equally as a man and as a Minister, 
he nevertheless submitted to them without making 
any further effort to justify himself in the opinion 
of the public, and the circumstances that attended 
the prorogation of Parliament seemed to indicate 
his impatience under the deliberations of that as¬ 
sembly, as well as his apprehensions of the impres¬ 
sion made on many individuals by Fox’s accusations.' 
Lord Shelburne’s courage, which was unquestion¬ 
able, had been proved in the duel that he fought 
with Colonel Fullerton. 1 It became, therefore, im- 

1 In 1780 Fullerton was member for Plympton. He complained 
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possible to suppose that he would have tamely 
endured such imputations on his private character 
if he had possessed the means of effectually repel¬ 
ling or disproving them. Even on the subject of 
granting American independence, there appeared so 
much ambiguity, if not tergiversation and contradic¬ 
tion, in all his parliamentary speeches, as greatly 
tended to persuade mankind that Fox’s allegations 
respecting Lord Shelburne’s disinclination to con¬ 
cede the point must have had a foundation in truth. 
The very principle on which he avowed, when ad¬ 
dressing the House of Peers, that he retained his 
place in the councils of the crown, seemed scarcely 
compatible with strict regard to political rectitude. 
For he declared in the plainest language, that he 
was not only adverse in his own judgment to ac¬ 
knowledging the independence of the thirteen colo¬ 
nies, but that whenever such a recognition should 
be extorted from this country, “ the sun of British 
glory would have set.” Yet in the same moment 
he admitted, that as the majority of the Rocking¬ 
ham Cabinet were of an opposite opinion, he should 
acquiesce in the measure, which measure, though 
destructive, as he conceived, to Great Britain, he 
was now ready, in his new capacity of First Lord of 
the Treasury, if Parliament approved it, to carry 
into execution. 

No political imputation which his enemies affixed 
on Lord North had operated with more force in 
his disfavour on the minds of the public than the 
assertion that he prosecuted the American war in 


that Lord Shelburne, u with all the aristocratic insolence that marked 
his character,” had dared to say that the Colonel and his regiment 
were ready to act against the liberties of England. They fought in 
Hyde Park, and Lord Shelburne was hit in the groin. A committee 
of Common Council, “anxious for the preservation of the valuable life 
of so true a friend of the people as the Earl of Shelburne,” formally 
inquired after his Lordship’s safety.—D. 
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opposition to his own convictions, from a love of 
place, or from unworthy subservience to the royal 
will. But to a similar charge the new First Mini¬ 
ster appeared in some measure voluntarily to sub¬ 
ject himself. He might however plead, as he did in 
fact assert when addressing the House of Peers, that 
“ however dreadful the impending disaster would 
prove, as he believed, to his country; however 
much he deprecated and deplored it, and whatever 
efforts he had made to prevent it, yet that an over¬ 
powering and insurmountable necessity compelled 
him to become the agent for carrying into effect so 
destructive a measure.” He even succeeded, as we 
know, in surmounting the King’s repugnance to the 
final separation of America from the British Em¬ 
pire. Fox, therefore, if he had not been impelled 
by animosity to Lord Shelburne, and by a deter¬ 
mination not to remain in the Cabinet unless the 
Duke of Portland was placed at the head of Ad¬ 
ministration, might have continued in office without 
abandoning any principle. He preferred a more 
violent alternative. His friends, as well as the daily 
newspapers attached to his party, joined in accusing 
the Minister of having undermined Lord Rocking¬ 
ham in the royal esteem by the most unworthy arts, 
in order to get possession of his office, while politi¬ 
cal caricatures exhibited in the shops of the metro¬ 
polis represented Lord Shelburne habited as Guy 
Faux, so notorious for the part that was assigned 
him in the “ Gunpowder Plot,” a dark lantern in his 
hand, advancing under cover of the night to blow 
up the Treasury. 

Such were the sinister circumstances under which 
commenced that nobleman’s Administration. Even 
down to the last moment that the House of Com¬ 
mons remained sitting, Burke, among the querulous 
lamentations that he uttered on being so suddenly 
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ejected from his office of Paymaster of the Forces— 
a misfortune which seemed deeply to affect him— 
mingled the loudest exclamations against the falsity 
and defect of principle in the First Minister. His 
philippic was cut short in the middle by the arrival 
of Sir Francis Molineux, as Usher of the Black 
Rod, sent to summon the attendance of the mem¬ 
bers at the bar of the House of Lords, where the 
King, already seated on the throne, was ready to 
prorogue the Parliament. A singular fact, arising 
out of the late parliamentary reforms, accompanied 
this ceremony. Among the retrenchments of the 
royal household which Burke’s bill had made, was 
included, as has been already observed, the sup¬ 
pression of the Jewel Office, which department had 
been under Mr. William Egerton’s control, a rela¬ 
tion of the Duke of Bridgewater, and a member 
of the House of Commons. The bill having so 
recently passed into a law, no new official regulation 
had as yet been adopted for the removal or trans¬ 
portation of the paraphernalia of the crown. On 
the occasion of his Majesty going to Westminster in 
order to prorogue the two Houses, it became indis¬ 
pensable to convey thither the crown and sceptre, 
together with various other articles of state. The 
Jewel Office being suppressed, in which department 
these dispositions previously lay, application was 
made both to the Lord Steward and to the Lord 
Chamberlain, praying that orders might be issued 
to the keeper of the jewels in the Tower for 
bringing them to Westminster on the day of the 
prorogation. But those great officers of state, not 
conceiving themselves to possess a power of inter¬ 
ference, directions were at length dispatched for the 
purpose from the Home Secretary of State’s office. 
After some consultation held relative to the safest 
mode of conveying the royal ornaments, none of 
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the King’s carriages being sent to receive them, 
application was next made to the magistrates at 
Bow Street, who detached four or five stout agents 
of the police for their protection. Two hackney- 
coaches being provided, in which the various articles 
were placed, with a view to render the transporta¬ 
tion of them more private, the procession set out 
circuitously from the Tower by the New Road, 
entering London again at Portland Street, and so 
proceeded down to Westminster. The blinds were 
kept up the whole way, and after the prorogation 
they returned by the same road, without experi¬ 
encing any accident. But it is unquestionable that 
eight or ten desperate fellows, had they been ap¬ 
prised of the circumstance, might have easily over¬ 
powered the persons employed, and have carried off 
the jewels. The memorable enterprise of Colonel 
Blood 1 under Charles II., who got hold of the 
crown and sceptre, though he ultimately failed in 
retaining possession of them, was in fact a far more 
hazardous undertaking, as in order to execute it 
he lay under the necessity of entering the Tower, 
whereas, in the present instance, the attempt might 
have been made in the street or in the New Road. 
Any accident of the kind, had it taken place, would 
necessarily have thrown some degree of ridicule, as 
well as of blame, on a system of economy productive 
of such consequences in its outset. 

Among the interesting features of the session of 
Parliament before us, which, on account of a degree 
of mystery or ambiguity accompanying them, greatly 
exercised national curiosity, may be reckoned the 
proceedings commenced against Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold. I say commenced, because they never were 
prosecuted to any consummation. This gentleman 

1 An attempt to steal the crown was made by a woman in 1815. 
She was tried, and proved to be insane.—E d, 
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returned, as has been already mentioned, from Mad¬ 
ras early in 1781, under imputations the most inju¬ 
rious to his fame. He was accused of having, while 
Governor of that important settlement, not only 
amassed by every unbecoming means an immense 
fortune, but of first provoking a Avar with Hyder 
Ally, by acts of imprudent aggression, and then of 
abandoning the country intrusted to his care with 
pusillanimous or interested precipitation. These 
charges, which were solemnly brought against him 
by Mr. Dundas, Lord Advocate of Scotland, as 
chairman of the secret committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, produced a deep impression on 
the public mind. We have already seen the steps 
which were immediately adopted by the Legislature 
to tie up and impound Sir Thomas’s person as well 
as his fortune; but, in addition to these precautions, 
a bill for inflicting on him pains and penalties, as a 
man who had been guilty of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, was introduced by Dundas himself. 

Such a measure, which excited general approba¬ 
tion, appeared to be worthy the national justice 
exerted in punishing a great public culprit. The 
line of ambitious policy pursued by Hastings, when 
Governor-General of Bengal, might possibly have 
led to many misfortunes, and' might perhaps merit 
condemnation ; but his motives were admitted, 
even by his enemies, to have been splendid and 
elevated, however pernicious, as was asserted, in 
their operation and consequences. The adminis¬ 
tration of Rumbold, on the contrary, seemed only 
directed to sordid and selfish purposes. Every 
party, it was therefore hoped, would concur in 
carrying through such a bill; and though Dundas, 
after the termination of Lord North’s Ministry, no 
longer acted in an official situation, yet in his 
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capacity of chairman of the secret committee, he 
spoke from a great eminence, and might expect 
universal support. Least of all, it was supposed, 
could the Rockingham party, who had just come 
into power, who professed to call to a severe account 
all such as had plundered or injured the country, 
and who loudly demanded an inquiry into East 
India delinquencies, attempt to throw obstacles in 
the path of justice. Under these circumstances, all 
men expected, and most men hoped, that the bill in 
question would have speedily found its way through 
the House of Commons, and have finally passed 
into a law. The fact, nevertheless, turned out com¬ 
pletely otherwise. Meanwhile the session advanced; 
a full attendance, as Dundas asserted and com¬ 
plained, could not be procured; the House was 
frequently counted out; and whether from the ope¬ 
ration of that cause, or from any other reason more 
concealed, no rapid progress was made in the busi¬ 
ness. Sir Thomas Rumbold's person and property 
remained, it is true, sequestered or restrained, but 
beyond that temporary interposition no permanent 
punishment was inflicted on him. 

Men who had anticipated much more vigorous 
and speedy as well as decisive proceedings, and 
who beheld the supposed criminal thus elude or 
escape, as it were, the grasp of national pursuit, 
reasoned and commented on the fact. Malignity or 
credulity invented reasons for whatever appeared 
inexplicable throughout the transaction. Secret 
springs were asserted to have been touched which 
had arrested or paralysed the exertions of the pro¬ 
secutor. Time, place, and circumstances were even 
particularised, all which, though perhaps untrue or 
imaginary, seemed, nevertheless, not only in them¬ 
selves possible, but so well fabricated and so 
minutely detailed as to appear highly probable. I 
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shall, however, relate only such facts as are un¬ 
questionably authentic. 

Rumbold, though a man of low extraction and of 
a mean education, did not by any means want ac¬ 
tivity, judgment, or talents. I knew him well. In 
his person he was well made and handsome, 1 but 
his features, though regular and manly, contained 
nothing in them prepossessing. His successful 
exertions while Governor of Madras in reducing 
Pondicherry had elevated him to the dignity of a 
Baronet. On his arrival in England, aware of the 
storm that impended over him, he immediately con¬ 
trived to get into Parliament; and he soon after¬ 
wards brought his eldest son into the House of 
Commons, by which means he came into daily 
collision and communication with those who might 
either injure or could defend him. That he was 
not idle is certain, and he attempted in his place as 
a member of the House to justify himself from the 
charges exhibited against him with some ability. 
In addition, however, to these personal efforts, he 
soon found means to conciliate a friend who was 
supposed to have laboured efficaciously towards his 
extrication. 

That friend, Rigby, the late Paymaster of the 
Forces, having enjoyed during a great number of 
years one of the most profitable places under the 
crown without any colleague, had acquired a large 
fortune. But his luxurious and expensive manner 
of living in town, his magnificent seat at Mistley 
Hall in Essex, where he maintained a splendid 
establishment, when added to his purchases of 
landed property, had exhausted even means so vast, 
and left him, as it were, necessitous in the midst of 

1 So he was ; and what is much more surprising, he had the air and 
look of a man of quality. Very strange, surely, in a black-shoe boy, 
for such he was at starting.—P. 
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wealth. In this situation of his affairs the termina¬ 
tion of Lord North’s Administration not only de¬ 
prived him of his employment, but in consequence 
of the system of reform adopted by the new Minis¬ 
ters, and in particular from the regulations intro¬ 
duced by Burke, his successor in the Pay Office, 
which compelled him to pay into the Exchequer 
the immense balances of public money remaining 
in his hands, Rigby became involved in great 
pecuniary embarrassments. These balances having 
been vested by him in mortgages or in other secu¬ 
rities, and the public funds suffering then under 
great depression, it could not be, in fact, an easy 
matter to find the means of answering promptly the 
demands made upon him by Government for re¬ 
payment. 

Rumbold had brought with him from the East, 
as Verres did from Sicily, very ample resources, 
which he well knew how to use in time of need for 
his own protection ; and Rigby’s situation, which 
was generally understood, might render a loan of 
money peculiarly convenient. That gentleman hav¬ 
ing no children, his sister’s son was destined to 
inherit his name and property. Rumbold had 
a daughter whose age and accomplishments quali¬ 
fied her to be united to him in marriage. The 
alliance being agreed on, it was supposed that by 
the secret articles the East India Governor ad¬ 
vanced to his friend such a sum as greatly facili¬ 
tated those payments of the public money which 
he was necessitated to furnish without delay. After 
entering into so close a connection, cemented by 
such binding ties, it might be esteemed natural, and 
even venial, that Rigby should lend his reciprocal 
aid to Sir Thomas Rumbold. Though no longer 
Paymaster of the Forces, Rigby still possessed great 
capacities of being useful, and he was not supposed 
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to lie under the dominion of any fastidious scruples. 
Above all, his intimate friendship with Dundas, who 
conducted the parliamentary prosecution instituted 
against Rumbold, might enable Rigby to find means 
and opportunities of diminishing those prejudices 
or softening those impressions that operated most 
injuriously against the accused person. No proof 
has been indeed ever produced that improper means 
were used to effect this object, nor do I believe that 
any such were employed; but the public being in 
possession of certain facts, and observing that the 
proceedings so vigorously begun in Parliament 
against Rumbold seemed unaccountably to languish, 
and eventually to expire towards the close of the 
session of 1783, though they were nominally re¬ 
newed when the House met in the subsequent 
month of December, inferred, perhaps very unjustly, 
that there must exist some latent cause which had 
blunted the edge of the weapon. Rumbold, it is 
certain, was finally extricated; but whether the 
ostensible reasons assigned for deferring the bill of 
pains and penalties formed the only circumstances 
that conduced to his escape, or whether more effica¬ 
cious and cogent arguments of any kind were used, 
must always remain matter of conjecture and asser¬ 
tion, like many other obscure points of biographical 
history. 

[15^—31 st July 1782.] The session being now 
terminated, Lord Shelburne might be regarded as 
secure in the possession of his newly acquired 
power, at least for several months. During that 
interval, means, it was naturally imagined, could 
easily be discovered of cementing and confirming 
the Ministry. Negotiations for peace were already 
begun with America, which, if they proved success¬ 
ful, it was probable must eventually lead to a treaty 
with our European enemies. The talents of the 
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First Lord of the Treasury were considered as 
eminently adapted to diplomatic discussions, in the 
conduct of which his enlarged knowledge of the 
foreign interests of Great Britain and his minute 
acquaintance with the Continental courts enabled 
him, it was said, to act at once with vigour and 
perspicuity. If he had lost the abilities of Fox and 
Burke in the House of Commons, he had, on the 
other hand, secured and attached to him two men 
no less able in different ways—Pitt and Dundas. 
He, moreover, possessed the confidence of the sove¬ 
reign, who. as all men supposed, would from neces¬ 
sity, if not from inclination, support a Minister 
preferred by himself to his present office. Lord 
North might even, it was hoped, feel a far stronger 
disposition to join the actual Administration when 
Parliament should meet again than to unite with 
the Rockingham party, his inveterate enemies. 
Under this aspect of public affairs, though Lord 
Shelburne neither stood as high in the national 
opinion for severe integrity and probity as his 
deceased predecessor, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
had done, nor could command that parliamentary 
strength which Lord North still in some mea¬ 
sure influenced or led, yet many persons considered 
his tenure of office by no means precarious, and 
augured well of its duration. 

Burke’s invectives against the First Minister, 
which continued to the last instant that the forms 
of Parliament permitted, were nevertheless sus¬ 
pended while the prorogation put an end to the 
business of the House of Commons. However 
violent he might be in his place as a member of the 
Legislature, Burke never carried his complaints to 
the people. But Fox, who acted no less as a de¬ 
magogue than as the representative of Westminster, 
and who always seemed to take the Gracchi for his 
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model, anxious to appeal from his late dismission 
by the King to the popular suffrage, convoked his 
constituents in order to lay before them the reasons 
for his resignation. They met almost immediately 
after the session closed in Westminster Hall, where 
he reiterated all the heads of accusation against 
Lord Shelburne which he had already detailed a 
few days before in the House of Commons, but 
the general impression, even among that audience, 
which heard him with partiality, seemed neverthe¬ 
less to be, that personal ambition and rivalry 
more than real principle or patriotism had regulated 
his conduct. The specious pretence under which 
the meeting was assembled, namely, that of peti¬ 
tioning the crown for a more equal representation 
of the people, produced, however, as might have 
been expected, a unanimous assent. He then dis¬ 
missed them till the ensuing winter. 1 

\_August 1782.] Sir Samuel Hood, whom the 
victorious admiral in the West Indies detached a 
few days after the defeat of De Grasse with several 
vessels in pursuit of the flying enemy, having come 
up with some of them, captured two more French 
line-of-battle ships, as well as two frigates, off the 
east end of the island of St. Domingo. Though 
these eminent naval advantages secured Jamaica 
from invasion or attack, yet, far from regaining any 
of our insular possessions in that quarter of the 
globe, on the contrary, such was our state of ex¬ 
haustion, that Spain fitted out an expedition against 
the Bahama Islands, which she easily reduced to 
her obedience. But the attention of the capital 
and the nation became more powerfully as well as 

1 Of two personages, Lord North and Ellis, Walpole thus writes in 
August: “Lord North, finding Bushy Park too solitary since his sun 
was set, is gone on a progress into the Tory regions of Oxford and 
Staffordshire, and Mr. Ellis has moulted his French horns with the 
seals ,J (Letters, viii. 262).—D. 
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painfully attracted by the catastrophe of the “ Royal 
George,” 1 which took place about the same time, 
than by the loss of any Transatlantic settlements. 
This ship, the pride and ornament of the British 
navy, to the disgrace of a nation considered as 
superior to every other people in nautical skill, 
disappeared in an instant, as is well known, at Spit- 
head, carrying with her an English admiral, and, as 
it was computed, nearly a thousand persons of both 
sexes. I was well acquainted with Kempenfeldt, 2 
one of the most able as well as scientific officers in 
the British naval service. It is impossible, even at 
this distance of time, to reflect on such an event, 
which resulted from the injudicious or careless man¬ 
ner of laying down the “ Royal George,” without 
amazement as well as horror. The gloom and con¬ 
sternation diffused by the intelligence over the 
metropolis are hardly to be conceived, and the in¬ 
credibility of the fact increased the sense of the 
disaster. No parallel circumstance is to be found 
in our naval annals, probably not in those of any 
other European nation. In a superstitious age it 
would no doubt have been considered as ominous 
of the greatest national or royal misfortunes. That 
tempests, fire, or rocks and quicksands, should swal¬ 
low up and destroy the proudest works of human art, 
is natural, often unavoidable. When Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, under the reign of Queen Anne, perished, 
together with his ship and all his crew, wrecked on 

1 When Lord Howe’s fleet returned to Portsmouth, it was found 
that the “ Royal George,” 108 guns, required cleaning, and for this 
purpose the ship was “heeled over.” On the 29th August the work¬ 
men proceeded to work, and heeling it over too much, the water entered 
the portholes. The ship filled and went down with all on board. Cow- 
per in his poem speaks of 800 men, but there were in fact 1100 persons 
on board, and 900 of these perished.— Ed. 

2 He was the son of a Swedish officer, the “Captain Sentry” of the 
“ Spectator,” and was born in London. He was an able, brave, pious, 
and cheerful-hearted commander.—D. • 
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the Scilly Islands, or when the “Victory” 1 under 
George II. foundered in the Race of Alderney, 
with Admiral Balchen and 1100 persons on board, 
such calamities were in the order of things, how¬ 
ever much to be deplored. But in the present 
instance, only an utter disregard of common pru¬ 
dential precautions could have produced so unpre-- 
cedented an event. Her very name, and her superi¬ 
ority in size as well as in strength to every other 
ship in the service, she carrying a hundred guns, 
added to the bitterness of the reflections which her 
loss occasioned throughout the kingdom. Those 
who recollect that the “ Queen Charlotte,” a man-of- 
war of the first rate, carrying 110 guns, with an 
admiral’s flag, was consumed by somewhat similar 
negligence, together with near 700 of her crew, on 
the 17th of March 1800, near the port of Leghorn, 2 
may find ample reason for speculation on the singu¬ 
larity of two such disastrous events having taken 
place within eighteen years of each other under the 
same reign. 

[September 1782.] The melancholy impression 
made by the catastrophe just related became, if pos¬ 
sible, still more strongly excited immediately after¬ 
wards by other naval misfortunes equally afflicting 
in their nature. If the fact of the “ Royal George ” 
going down at her anchors, when no danger was even 
apprehended, stands without precedent in our mari¬ 
time records, the fatality which seemed to pursue 
the ships of the line that had been captured by Rod¬ 
ney on the 12th of April, as well as most of our own 


1 The “ Victory ” man-of-war, of ioo guns, was lost in a violent 
tempest on 8th October 1744. The Admiral, Sir John Balchen, and 
1000 men perished.—E d. 

2 This was Lord Keith’s flag-ship. A lighted match was kept on 
deck for firing signals, and the match lay in the vicinity of a quan¬ 
tity of hay. Ignition naturally ensued. Only about 150 men escaped, 
so rapid was the fire, and so imperfect the means of escape.—D. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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men of war accompanying the French prizes on their 
return from the West Indies, can scarcely be equalled 
in modern history. The chain of shipwrecks and 
adverse events that attended Commodore Anson’s 
expedition round Cape Horn under the late reign, 
which so greatly reduced the numbers of his squad¬ 
ron ; even the disasters so pathetically related in the 
same work that ruined the fleet of the Spanish Ad¬ 
miral Pizarro, nearly in the same latitudes and at 
the same time,—those calamities, however extraor¬ 
dinary and tragical they appear, yet sink on a com¬ 
parison with the destruction experienced by our 
devoted ships in 1782 when crossing the Atlantic. 1 
Captain Inglefield has commemorated the fate of 
the “Centaur,” as well as his own astonishing escape, 
when she foundered with her officers and crew. 
That affecting narrative may serve as too faithful a 
picture of the misfortunes experienced by the other 
vessels. The “ Ramillies,” a name proverbially un¬ 
fortunate in the English navy, was set on fire when 
it became impossible any longer either to navigate, 
or to preserve her. One of the French ships of the 
line, the “ Hector,” seemed to be reserved for more 
severe trials of every kind, in the course of which 
all that human fortitude, combined with skill and 
courage, could effect was performed by our officers 
and seamen. They were almost miraculously saved, 
though the “ Hector ” herself perished. 

Over the closing scene of the “ Ville de Paris,” 
as well as over the fate of the “ Glorieux,” is drawn 
an impenetrable curtain. It is certain that the last- 
named vessel, a French seventy-four gun ship, com- 

1 The fleet left Jamaica on the 22d July 1782, and part was bound 
for New York. In September they met with continued hurricanes, 
and of the seven ships of the line which formed the squadron, the 
“Canada” and the “ Le Caton” only escaped. The tl Ramillies,” 
the “ Ville de Paris,” the “ Centaur,” “Le Glorieux,” and the “ Hector,’ 
were all lost, besides many merchant ships.—E d. 
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manded by the Honourable Captain Cadogan, dis¬ 
appeared during the middle watch on the night of 
the 17th or 18th of September, after firing many 
signals of distress. Her lights had been visible till 
that time, but when day appeared no vestiges of her 
were discovered, and she doubtless foundered during 
the storm. Nor was De Grasse's ship, originally 
purchased with so vast an effusion of blood, and her¬ 
self the pride of the French navy, ever destined to 
reach an English port. The hasty repairs given 
her at Jamaica could only be slight or partial, and 
it was confidently asserted that, in the gale of wind 
which proved so fatal, her guns breaking loose, tore 
open her side and accelerated, if they did not cause, 
her final destruction. Tidings of her were long ex¬ 
pected, and the nation continued to nourish hopes 
during many months of her reappearance. About 
this time, while her fate still remained problematical, 
a man was brought to the Admiralty and there exa¬ 
mined, who had been taken up at sea nearly sense¬ 
less and extenuated, tied to or floating on a hen¬ 
coop. He asserted, and his testimony appeared to 
be entitled to credit, that he served on board the 
“ Ville de Paris” as a common sailor at the moment 
when she foundered. But few or no particulars 
relative to the event itself could be extracted from 
this survivor, who, as I was assured by a flag-officer 
that questioned him, possessed neither faculties nor 
memory to recount almost any circumstance except 
the fact of her loss. Admiral Graves, who com¬ 
manded the fleet, was censured by the popular voice 
for having stood some degrees more to the north¬ 
ward in returning home across the Atlantic at that 
season than he needed to have done, or than he was 
warranted in doing by Lord Rodney s orders. But 
this accusation may possibly have been more severe 
than just, though I think I have heard Lord Rodney 
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himself state the circumstance, and express his con¬ 
viction of the injurious consequences that resulted 
from navigating in too high a latitude during a time 
of equinoctial gales. 

Happily the gloom which these melancholy events 
diffused was speedily relieved and dissipated by 
transactions of the most exhilarating nature. Min¬ 
orca, it is true, had surrendered early in the sum¬ 
mer, but Gibraltar, which fortress still resisted every 
attack, attracted, no less from the prodigious means 
employed for its reduction by the enemy than from 
the energy and activity exerted in its defence, the 
attention of all Europe. The two most memorable 
sieges which are recorded in modern history, namely, 
that of Antwerp, undertaken by Alexander Farnese, 
Prince of Parma, under Philip II., in the sixteenth 
century, and that of Ostend, begun by the Spanish 
general Spinola only a few years later, however 
illustrious they have each been rendered from the 
long-protracted resistance made by the besieged, 
were both finally crowned with success. Gibraltar, 
on the contrary, repelled the assailants in the most 
brilliant manner. All the means that European 
art, expense, and force could collect or combine by 
land as well as by sea were accumulated under its 
walls, while the two branches of the House of Bour¬ 
bon, unconscious of the lamentable destiny preparing 
for themselves in the womb of time, seemed to vie 
in their efforts to accelerate its fall. Charles III., 
who then reigned in Spain, already anticipated the 
completion of an event which, as he justly conceived, 
would render his name and reign immortal in the 
Spanish annals. Under the same fallacious expec¬ 
tation Louis XVI. dispatched his youngest brother, 
Count d’Artois, to assist at its surrender ; while the 
Barbary powers, though by no means indifferent or 
uninterested spectators of this great contest, and 
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though they are said to have put up prayers in 
all their mosques for our success, yet quietly ex¬ 
pected the result without making the smallest effort 
in our favour. 

If Lord Rodney acquired so much personal glory 
by his victory over De Grasse, General Eliott 1 did 
not establish a less brilliant reputation by his repulse 
and defeat of the Spanish floating batteries on the 
13th of September of the same year. The Ameri¬ 
can war, which at Saratoga and at Yorktown dis¬ 
played spectacles so humiliating to the British arms, 
terminated with the most splendid triumphs over 
our European enemies; and this portion of the 
reign of George III. (like the second Punic war in 
antiquity) exhibits, between 1777 and 1782, the 
greatest reverses of adverse and of prosperous for¬ 
tune. While we lost so vast an empire beyond the 
Atlantic, we humbled with one hand the French 
naval force in the West Indies, annihilating with 
the other the combined efforts of France and Spain, 
which were concentred for the subjugation of a dis¬ 
tant garrison, apparently left to its own capacities of 
defence, and cut off from the obvious means of relief. 
But even after the destruction of the Spanish vessels 
and batteries, it seemed still impossible to throw into 
Gibraltar timely supplies of ammunition competent 
to recruit the expenditure that had taken place dur¬ 
ing the siege. Provisions, fuel, clothing, as well as 
many other essential or indispensable articles, could 
only be sent out from England. Near fifty French 
and Spanish ships of the line,- which occupied the 
Bay of Gibraltar, appeared to set at defiance all 
approach. Notwithstanding these apparently in¬ 
superable obstacles, the attempt succeeded, in oppo¬ 
sition to every impediment. 

1 George Augustus Eliott was created Lord Heathfield in 1787 on 
account of his memorable defence of Gibraltar.—E d. 
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\October 1782.] So low had sunk the numerical 
naval force of Great Britain at this period as com¬ 
pared with the strength of the enemy, that the 
utmost exertions of the Admiralty under the new 
Administration could only equip and send to sea 
thirty-four sail of the line, which fleet did not quit 
Spithead till nearly the day on which General Eliott 
had already repulsed and burnt the floating batteries 
under the walls of the besieged fortress. Yet never 
was the real superiority of our navy in skill and 
science more evidently demonstrated than in suc¬ 
cessfully throwing succours into a place invested by 
sea and land without committing any event to 
hazard or affording to adversaries so numerous the 
slightest advantage. 1 Lord Howe, 2 who conducted 
and commanded the whole enterprise, manifested 
such a combination of tactics and of ability in his 
manoeuvres as place his name deservedly high in 
the annals of his country. If the reputation that he 
attained on this occasion seems less brilliant than 
the fame acquired by Rodney in vanquishing De 
Grasse, it was not on that account less permanent 
or solid. Without engaging, he defied the com¬ 
bined fleets ; offered battle, but did not seek it; 
effected every object of the expedition by relieving 
Gibraltar, and then retreated, followed indeed by 
the enemy, but not attacked. They made, it is 
true, a show of fighting, but never ventured to come 
to close action. And with such contempt did Lord 
Howe treat the cannonade commenced by the van, 
composed of French ships under La Motte Piquet, 
that having ordered all his men on board the “Vic¬ 
tory ” to lie down flat on the deck in order that 

1 “ Comment va la siege de Gibraltar ? ” u Mieux, elle sc live? was 
the epigrammatical turn given in Paris to this event.—D. 

2 Lord Howe was known in the navy as “ Black Dick,” and he was 
said to be as. brave as a rock and as silent.—E d. 
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their lives might not be needlessly exposed, he dis¬ 
dained to return a single shot against such cautious 
or timid opponents. 

Pigot, who had succeeded to Rodney in the West 
Indies through the favour of Fox, in defiance of 
public opinion, by no means emulated his prede¬ 
cessor’s example of activity and enterprise. Though 
placed at the head of six-and-forty sail of the line, 
sustained by the reputation of a great victory, he 
neither effected nor attempted any object during 
more than six months that he held the command. 
Such inactivity seemed to reproach the Ministry 
who had sent him thither, and excited severe ani¬ 
madversions on Fox. In the East Indies, and there 
only, where Sir Edward Hughes was opposed to 
Sufifrein, France still maintained the contest on the 
water. That active and intrepid officer last named, 
the most able of any employed by Louis XVI. 
during the whole progress of the war, made repeated, 
though ineffectual efforts for compelling the Eng¬ 
lish squadron to abandon the Coast of Coromandel. 

[.November 1782.] While Lord Howe thus placed 
in security the most brilliant foreign possession be¬ 
longing to the British crown in Europe, negotiations 
of a pacific nature were carrying on at Paris, both 
with America and with the other coalesced powers. 
The provisional articles concluded with the insur¬ 
gent colonies, which were first signed, did not indeed 
demand either any considerable length of time or 
superior diplomatic talents in order to conduct them 
to a prosperous termination, where almost every 
possible concession was made on the part of Eng¬ 
land merely to obtain from America a cessation of 
hostilities. Not only their independence was recog¬ 
nised in the most explicit terms—territory, rivers, 
lakes, commerce, islands, ports and fortified places, 
Indian allies, loyalists—all were given up to the 
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Congress. In fixing the boundaries between Canada 
and the United States, ideal limits, ignorantly 
adopted on our part, were laid down amidst un¬ 
known tracts. Franklin, who, as one of the four 
American commissioners appointed to manage the 
treaty, affixed his name to the instrument of pro¬ 
visional pacification, enjoyed, at the advanced period 
of fourscore years, the satisfaction of witnessing the 
complete emancipation of his countrymen from Great 
Britain, to effect which he had so eminently contri¬ 
buted by his talents and exertions. Few subjects, 
born and educated like him in the inferior classes of 
society, have in any age of the earth, without draw¬ 
ing the sword in person, obtained so gratifying a 
triumph over their legitimate sovereign, or have 
aided to produce a greater political revolution on 
the face of the globe. 

[December 1782.] A First Minister who pos¬ 
sessed so slender a portion of popularity or of 
influence over the two Houses of Parliament as 
Lord Shelburne could command, would, it was sup¬ 
posed, have employed the long interval subsequent 
to the prorogation in strengthening by every exer¬ 
tion his tenure of power. Unless he either regained 
the heads of the Rockingham party or conciliated 
Lord North, which last measure seemed to be more 
natural, it was obvious that he might, at any moment, 
be crushed by the union of those leaders. On the 
opening of the session, it soon, however, became 
evident that no such Ministerial approximation had 
taken place, and that the Administration relied for 
support upon its own proper strength or ability. 
But, on the other hand, Lord North and Mr. Fox, 
though both acted in opposition to Government, yet 
remained nevertheless still in complete and hostile 
separation. Scarcely did they refrain, on every 
occasion that presented itself, from personal reflec- 
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tions on each other. Neither the peace made with 
the American States, nor even the recognition of 
their independence by Great Britain, being however 
in themselves complete till a treaty should be like¬ 
wise concluded with France, public attention became 
wholly directed to the issue of the pending negotia¬ 
tions with that Court. On their termination, whether 
it should prove hostile or pacific, all men foresaw 
that the two great parties who now stood at bay, 
without joining each other or uniting with Lord 
Shelburne, would necessarily take some decisive 
step most beneficial or most injurious in its results 
to the Administration. 

Never perhaps at any period of our history did 
two successive sessions of the same Parliament com¬ 
mence under circumstances more dissimilar than 
those of 1781 and of 1782. At the opening of the 
former, when the speech from the throne announced 
the disaster at Yorktown, consternation or depression 
might be legibly traced in almost every countenance. 
America was lost, Gibraltar invested, Jamaica 
menaced, our dominions in the East nearly sub¬ 
verted. But in December 1782 the clouds had dis¬ 
persed, not, however, so much from the change of 
Ministers as of measures. We no longer pursued 
the delusive phantom of subjecting the Transatlantic 
colonies. Rodney, whom Lord Sandwich had sent 
out to the West Indies, had captured or dispersed 
a large portion of the French navy. Eliott had 
destroyed the Spanish gunboats before Gibraltar. 
Lord Howe had thrown supplies into that fortress, 
and afterwards offered battle to the combined fleets. 
Nor were our affairs throughout the Peninsula of 
Hindostan less improved. Hyder Ally was driven 
from before Madras. Peace had been concluded 
with the Mahrattas, while Hughes, though not vic¬ 
torious, had frustrated all the efforts of Suffrein to 
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obtain a superiority on the Coast of Coromandel. 
The Rockingham Administration had scarcely in 
the slightest degree contributed towards these great 
national advantages. Fox had even recalled the 
victorious Admiral to whom we owed the 12th of 
April. Keppel fitted out his fleets with the stores 
provided by his predecessor in office, and to Lord 
Sandwich was, in fact, principally due the relief of 
Gibraltar. But Keppel had restored in some mea¬ 
sure that unanimity to which the British navy had 
been strangers during the progress of the whole 
American contest. Lord Howe and Admiral Bar¬ 
rington, names deservedly cherished in our maritime 
annals, reappeared on the quarter-deck, from which 
they had been so long removed. The fleets of the 
House of Bourbon, which during three successive 
summers had approached, menaced, and. insulted 
our coasts, no longer navigated the English Chan¬ 
nel. Peace began to dawn upon us, and seemed to 
be at no remote distance. The First Minister, sus¬ 
tained by the sovereign at St. James’s, derived no 
less benefit from the talents of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer within the walls of the House of Com¬ 
mons. While in probity Pitt might be placed on 
an equality with Lord John Cavendish, not the 
slightest comparison could be made between their 
respective talents, and Lord Shelburne acquired 
incalculable strength from his support. On this 
apparently firm foundation stood the Ministry at the 
beginning of the session. 

[5 th and 6 tk December 1782.] The speech pro¬ 
nounced by his Majesty from the throne on the 
occasion may unquestionably be ranked among the 
most singular compositions ever put into the mouth 
of a British sovereign. In length I believe it had 
no parallel since the time of James I., and certainly 
it would be vain to seek for any similar production 
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since the accession of the House of Hanover. Some 
passages seemed more suitable to the spirit and lan¬ 
guage of a moralist or of a sage than of a monarch. 
In the midst of it was introduced an invocation, or 
rather a prayer, offered up by George III. to the 
Supreme Being, imploring His divine interference to 
avert the calamities which the American colonies, 
in consequence of their becoming independent states, 
might experience from the suppression of monarchi¬ 
cal power. Burke held up this pious effusion of royal 
charity and philanthropy to great ridicule. “ The 
King,” exclaimed he, “is made by his Minister to 
fall upon his knees, and to deprecate the wrath of 
Heaven from the misguided American people, that 
they may not suffer from the want of monarchy. 
A people who never were designed for monarchy, 
who in their nature and character are adverse to 
monarchy, and who never had any other than the 
smell of monarchy, at the distance of 3000 miles ! 
They are now to be protected by the prayers of 
their former sovereign from the consequences of its 
loss! Such whimpering and absurd piety has neither 
dignity, meaning, nor common sense.” It must be 
owned that these comments, however severe, were 
not destitute of truth. Other parts of the royal 
speech afforded him equal subject for mirth and 
satire. The King concluding by a demand on Par¬ 
liament for the exertion of temper, wisdom, and dis¬ 
interestedness, subjoined as his last words, “ My 
people expect these qualifications of you, and I call 
for them.” “ I believe,” said Burke, “ that since 
the days of Charles I., who advanced into this 
House and threw himself into the Speaker’s chair 
to find out the members who had given him offence, 
such a strain of vapouring and blustering, such an 
insult and indignity, has not been offered to us. Are 
we to be slandered, or tutored, or instructed in the 
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principles of morals by his Majesty’s Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters?”—“O wise Ministers! Dii tibi tonsorem 
donent! To all except one, who has no occasion 
for such a practitioner.” The allusion to Pitt’s 
youth could not escape notice. After paying, never¬ 
theless, some compliments to the integrity of the 
young Chancellor of the Exchequer, which were 
all made, however, at the expense of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Burke declared that the only pro¬ 
per description of the speech which the Minister 
had made the sovereign pronounce was to be found 
in Hudibras when he says— 

“ As if hypocrisy and nonsense 
Had got the advowson of his conscience." 

Nor was Fox less severe in his animadversions on 
this first production of the Earl of Shelburne in his 
Ministerial capacity, though he was more argumen¬ 
tative, grave, and measured in his censures. On 
General Eliott and on Lord Howe he bestowed 
the highest encomiums—encomiums which were 
re-echoed from every part of the House. Having 
again recapitulated all the circumstances that at¬ 
tended and produced his own secession from the 
Cabinet, he endeavoured to show that his resigna¬ 
tion, by forcing the Ministers to grant unconditional 
independence to America, had been productive of 
far greater advantages to his country, than he could 
have rendered by remaining a member of Admini¬ 
stration. With great ingenuity and severity he 
pointed out Lord Shelburne’s inconsistent declara¬ 
tions, many times repeated in the Upper House, 
that “ he who should sign the independence of Ame¬ 
rica would consummate the ruin of his own country 
and must be a traitor,” now contrasted with his act 
in setting his hand to their complete emancipation. 
Such a contradictory language, coupled with his op- 
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posite system of conduct, could only, Fox observed, 
be properly characterised by two lines which he had 
somewhere read— 

“ You’ve done a noble turn in nature’s spite ; 

For though you think you’re wrong, I’m sure you’re right.” 

Pitt, however, who in a speech of equal ability, 
though much less diffuse, answered Fox on that 
evening, having defended his principal from the 
heavy imputations affixed to his political line of 
action in acknowledging American independence, 
after his many protestations to the contrary, added, 
“ If I may attempt a parody on the lines just quoted, 
I should say— 

“The praise he gives us is in nature’s spite; 

He wishes we were wrong, but clearly sees we’re right” 

The promptitude and elegance of this retort, made 
amidst the hurry and distractions of a long debate 
in a crowded assembly, excited no little admiration. 
Nor did he touch with less delicacy and force of 
reasoning on the circumstance of his own youth, 
“ a calamity under which, he owned, he laboured, 
which he could not sufficiently lament, as it afforded 
such subject of animadversion to his opponents, but 
for which defect he pledged himself to atone by 
his care, industry, and assiduity in the public ser¬ 
vice/’ If it had not been demonstrated already 
how great an acquisition Lord Shelburne had made 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the debates 
of the 5th and 6th of December would have suffi¬ 
ciently proved the fact. Courtenay, when alluding 
to it a few days afterwards, observed, “ The noble 
Earl at the head of the Treasury has shown his 
judgment in securing such an auxiliary. Every man 
reposes confidence in him. There is a species of 
magic in the name and lineage of Pitt, which must 
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produce its influence on the nation. The First 
Minister, who is himself a great philosopher, has no 
doubt been informed by Dr. Priestley that the best 
mode of correcting and purifying corrupted air is 
by the introduction of a young vegetable.” 

Lord North never appeared to me, during the 
whole time that I sat in the House of Commons, 
whether he was in or out of office, in a more digni¬ 
fied and elevated point of view than on the first of 
those two evenings—I mean the 5th of December. 
His position was singular; standing aloof equally 
from Ministers and from the Rockingham party, 
holding the balance between both, placed on a sort 
of elevation by the events which had taken place 
since he resigned his employment; sustained by 
the glorious victories of Rodney and of Eliott, no 
longer menaced with impeachment, animated by 
steady loyalty to his sovereign, and not less pro¬ 
pelled by attachment to his country. Such was his 
situation, and his language corresponded with it. 
Perhaps it would have been fortunate if he had con¬ 
tinued to occupy so advantageous, independent, and 
patriotic an eminence, without lending an ear to the 
seductions of ambition or of resentment, in forming, 
as he did only two months later, a coalition with 
Fox. Unquestionably he would have appeared 
more an object of respect and veneration to pos¬ 
terity by persisting in such a line of political action, 
superior to party, watchful over the constitution, 
and attentive only to the great public interests of 
the state, than by accepting a secondary situation 
as the colleague of Fox under the Duke of Port¬ 
land,—a situation which, when obtained, he was 
unable to retain more than a few months, and in 
accepting which he must have made some sacrifices 
of feeling and of recollection, if not of principle. 
The speech which he pronounced on the first day 
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of the session was every way worthy of himself, and 
breathed the genuine spirit of a statesman, who, 
though no longer directing the machine, yet super¬ 
intended its movements with undiminished zeal as 
well as ability. In contradiction to his usual style 
of speaking, he abstained from all levity, and re¬ 
fused to avail himself of those resources of wit and 
humour which he had always at command. No 
sentiment of hostility or of animosity towards the 
new Administration characterised his expressions. 
He declared that he felt not the most distant incli¬ 
nation to oppose the address, or to move any amend¬ 
ment, as the advantages accruing from unanimity at 
the present moment would, in a national point of 
view, be incalculable. From the instant that he 
rose till he sat down, not a word escaped his lips 
which indicated the smallest approach towards the 
Rockingham party. On Fox he was even severe 
when differing from him respecting various points 
of the greatest public importance. Nor did he 
spare Burke for his animadversions on the prayer 
of the sovereign contained in the speech from the 
throne. “ Surely, Mr. Speaker,” said Lord North, 
“a heart animated by patriotic feelings like that of 
his Majesty must experience the deepest sorrow at 
an act so calamitous to this country as is the relin¬ 
quishment of America. His sensations are truly 
those of a patriot king, and I am assured that he 
felt far less for himself when he made so great a 
sacrifice than he felt for his people.” 

On the conditions of peace which the enemy 
might offer, or which it became the Ministers to 
accept, Lord North expressed himself in language 
of equal dignity, wisdom, and moderation. “ To 
just and reasonable terms,” said he, “ I will most 
cheerfully assent; but should France or Spain dis¬ 
play arrogance and injustice in their demands, every 
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man in this assembly and throughout the nation 
will, I am persuaded, zealously concur in prosecuting 
the war with vigour. We unanimously demand an 
honourable treaty or a vigorous war. We are ready 
to negotiate on fair and equitable principles, but if 
in their insolence or imaginary power the enemy 
exact degrading conditions, we are determined to 
maintain the contest with our lives and fortunes.” 
In terms of earnestness he recommended to the 
Ministers attention in marking out proper well- 
defined boundaries between the territory of Great 
Britain and the American frontier; but, above all, 
he trusted that they would provide an asylum for 
the loyal and unhappy sufferers who, throughout 
this long-protracted struggle, had remained faithful 
to their native sovereign. Over Lord Shelburne he 
threw a shield, and justified his assertion that “the 
sun of Britain was for ever set when the separation 
of the thirteen colonies should be signed. That 
calamitous event,” observed he, “ cannot justly be 
charged to the present First Minister merely be¬ 
cause he consummates the deed. It is we, not he, 
who must sustain the culpability. If the sun of 
England is indeed set, the House of Commons is 
the magician who has brought it down from the 
skies.” No part of this admirable speech justly 
attracted more approbation than the part in which 
he replied to Fox, who had attributed to Keppel’s 
exertions the advantages which we had gained on 
the element of the water. “ It is not a little extra¬ 
ordinary,” said Lord North, “that the same person 
who, when he came into office eight months ago, 
drew a picture of our naval condition sufficient to 
make every man tremble in this House, should now 
stoutly affirm that our navy is equal to combating 
the united fleets of the House of Bourbon. But as 
ships do not spring up like mushrooms in a night, 
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by what magic could so great an addition be made 
to our navy within one summer, unless the former 
Admiralty, by their preparations of ships and stores, 
had facilitated the means of victory ? I would say 
to the present naval Alexander, True, you have 
conquered; but you have conquered with Philip’s 
troops.” During the whole of the two debates 
which took place at the opening of the session, 
though General Conway and Mr. Secretary Town- 
shend occasionally rose, yet the defence of the Mini¬ 
sterial measures principally rested on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. No Administration could com¬ 
mence under fairer auspices, which was destined to 
terminate so soon; not any attempt to divide the 
House being made either by Lord North or by 
Fox, who appeared to be reciprocally animated by 
the most hostile sentiments. 

[\ith December 1782.] Among the weapons of 
attack which the Rockingham party directed with 
most success against the First Minister was the 
imputation of insincerity or duplicity. It was as¬ 
serted that he interpreted the conditional or pro¬ 
visional articles concluded with the American States 
in a different sense from the meaning annexed to 
them by other members of the Cabinet, Lord Shel¬ 
burne, it was pretended, regarding them as capable 
of being revoked or annulled in case that the pend¬ 
ing negotiations respecting peace between England 
and France should be finally broken off, while Pitt, 
Conway, and Townshend declared that they were 
in every event final and irrevocable. Unquestion¬ 
ably some reasons for doubt as to the interpretation 
of the word provisional might be reasonably enter¬ 
tained ; and as the war with America might be 
revived if the independence of the Transatlantic 
States was not unconditionally and unequivocally 
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acknowledged byGreat Britain, Fox endeavoured 
to probe this Ministerial wound. He did not 
indeed venture to divide the House upon it nor 
attempt to stop the supplies, because he knew how 
insufficient was his parliamentary strength for 
making either of those experiments with success. 
But he endeavoured to extort a clear reply from 
some of the Ministers relative to the point under 
discussion. They, on the other hand, refused or 
declined making any specific answer during the 
actual state of affairs, and demanded time. 

Burke, in his metaphorical and figurative language, 
compared them to the amphisbaena, which some 
credulous naturalists describe as having two heads, 
one at each extremity. “ Such a serpent, I hope,” 
added he, “ exists only in chimera; but Ministers 
resemble such an animal. They hiss an opposite 
language from the head and from the tail, so that the 
nation is confounded between their contradictory 
stories.” Even Lord North, though he approved of 
the silence observed by the Treasury bench under 
the circumstances of the moment, and though he 
further declared that if any motion was made for 
compelling the Administration to lay the provisional 
treaty before Parliament, he would give it his nega¬ 
tive, yet admitted that its interpretation was exceed- 
ingly problematical. As the Rockingham party was 
too feeble to come to extremities unless sustained 
by Lord North, Fox contented himself therefore 
with laying on the First Minister the heaviest 
charges of double-dealing in all his proceedings. 
Powis, who joined in these opinions, said that he 
held the three members of the Cabinet who had 
seats in the House pledged as hostages to the 
country for the ratification of the provisional treaty 
according to their construction of it. Such reflec¬ 
tions thrown on the Earl of Shelburne, however 
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they might originate in the violence of party and of 
political enmity, yet, as impeaching the candour and 
the rectitude of his public conduct, must have been 
equally painful to that nobleman himself and to his 
associates in the Government. 

[12 th December 1782.] Though Parliament sat 
for only a very short period during the month of 
December, scarcely exceeding a fortnight previous 
to their adjournment till after Christmas, yet one 
very interesting debate which arose in the House 
of Commons produced a material operation on some 
articles of the peace then negotiating with the 
House of Bourbon. Rumours, which acquired 
considerable, if not implicit, credit, were circulated 
throughout the metropolis stating that Lord Shel¬ 
burne had not only manifested a disposition, but 
had even consented, with the approbation of the 
Cabinet, to cede Gibraltar to Spain on certain con¬ 
ditions. He had indeed very early felt the pulse of 
Parliament on the subject. Mr. Bankes, 1 member 
for Corfe Castle, who seconded the address to the 
throne on the first day of the session, and who seems 
to have been more deeply initiated in the secrets or 
informed of the intentions of Administration than 
the mover of the address on that occasion, alluded 
in very clear and intelligible, though in general 
terms to the possible, or rather probable, cession of 
the fortress in question. He accompanied the inti¬ 
mation with remarks on the great expense and little 
comparative value or national advantages connected 
with retaining its possession. Fox instantly anim¬ 
adverted with equal force and severity on the idea 
thus suggested, which he held up to condemnation 
as an act most pernicious to the state if it should 
ever be carried into execution. In language of 
energy he depictured the respect which our proud 
1 Henry Bankes.—E d. 
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position on that isolated rock excited among the 
European nations. “ Cede to Spain,” exclaimed 
he, “ Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean becomes a 
pool, a mere pond, on which the Spaniards can 
navigate at their pleasure. Deprive yourselves of 
this commanding station, and the states that border 
on that sea will no longer look to England for the 
maintenance of its free navigation.” Nor did he 
let pass the occasion of wounding George III. 
through the sides of the King of Spain. Advert¬ 
ing to the opinion which had been given by Bankes 
in the course of his speech that “the Cabinet of 
Madrid, having ascertained the folly and impracti¬ 
cability of attempting to reduce Gibraltar by their 
recent discomfiture, would never again employ the 
forces of the monarchy on so vain as well as so 
ruinous a siege,” Fox exposed the fallacy of such 
arguments. “There may be,” observed he, “near 
the heart of every prince a longing after some 
object which a thousand disappointments or defeats 
cannot extinguish. Those who recollect the history 
of this country during near nine years past will 
agree with me that it is not easy to convince men 
of their follies even when experience has proved 
them to be such. We have persisted through many 
ruinous campaigns in a war for the subjection of the 
American colonies. What then should hinder us 
from believing that Charles III. may not persevere 
as pertinaciously in his longing for the reduction of 
Gibraltar as a sovereign nearer home was taught to 
pursue the phantom of unconditional submission 
from America ? ” The very truth of this observa¬ 
tion, which could not well be contested, ought in 
prudence to have prevented Fox from making it in 
so public a place. 

Burke, supporting with all the powers of his elo¬ 
quence the positions advanced by his friend, trusted 
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that Ministers would not dare to sport with the 
feelings of the nation respecting an object so justly 
cherished as Gibraltar. “ That fortress,” said he, 
“ is invaluable,- because impregnable. The sove¬ 
reign of Spain has not an appendage of his crown 
equalling it in importance. The capitals of Mexico 
and Peru are not at his disposal, and the island 
of Porto Rico, if offered, would by no means form 
an adequate compensation. Gibraltar is not merely 
a post of pride ; it is a post of power, of connec¬ 
tion, and of commerce.” In terms more measured, 
Lord North appreciated its value. “ I will not go 
so far as to assert,” observed he, “ that Gibraltar is 
inestimable, and in no possible case ought to be 
ceded to Spain. If peace cannot otherwise be ob¬ 
tained, such a sacrifice may become necessary, but 
its price should be large, and no Ministers would 
be justified in resigning a possession so honourable, 
so useful, as well as so dear to this country, un¬ 
less for an equivalent of the highest importance.” 
The offers made by Charles III. were indeed of 
such a nature as in the estimation of many able men 
would have fully justified Ministers in restoring to 
the Catholic King that expensive fortress. I have 
been assured that, in his eagerness to re-annex 
Gibraltar to the Spanish monarchy, he tendered in 
exchange for it the Canary Islands together with 
Porto Rico in the West Indies, the former of which 
possessions, from their happy situation in the At¬ 
lantic, their climate and productions, might be 
rendered most invaluable acquisitions to Great 
Britain, while the latter island must be considered 
as scarcely inferior to Jamaica in extent, fertility, 
and political importance. Gibraltar, however dear 
to the national vanity, and whatever flattering recol¬ 
lections the late glorious defence might awaken, 
could not, it was imagined, be put in competition 
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with the Canaries and Porto Rico. In a commer¬ 
cial point of view, no comparison could indeed be 
made between the two possessions, but as an object 
of national consideration, respect, and power, we 
shall probably admit that Gibraltar would have been 
ill exchanged for any Atlantic or West India islands. 
I am of that sentiment in 1818, though I am ready 
to confess that I thought otherwise in 1782. 

• Sir George Howard, himself a general officer, 
having nevertheless unexpectedly brought forward 
in the House of Commons a discussion relative to 
that fortress, and the possibility that its cession or 
alienation to Spain might be in contemplation, it 
soon appeared that men of all parties were imbued 
with partialities so violent in its favour, and such 
indignation was manifested at the bare idea of ce¬ 
ding it, even for any equivalent however valuable, 
that the intention was relinquished. No act could 
assuredly have been further from Sir George’s in¬ 
tention, who was an excellent courtier, than to have 
agitated any subject which in its results might em¬ 
barrass the councils of the crown. But General 
Conway having moved the thanks of the House to 
General Eliott for his glorious defence of Gibraltar, 
Howard proposed to add, “ the most valuable and 
important fortress of all our foreign territories.” 
These few words operated like the apple of discord, 
and afforded to Opposition an ample field for decla¬ 
mation. Lord North was not present on that even¬ 
ing, but Fox instantly availed himself of the occasion. 
Sir George, finding that while he had only intended 
to place General Eliott’s public merits in the fairest 
point of view by demonstrating the importance of 
his services, the motion had produced a great poli¬ 
tical question, would willingly have withdrawn his 
amendment. Fox, however, expressed the utmost 
disinclination to consent. “ I do not, myself,” said 
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he, “ credit the reports of an intended cession of 
Gibraltar, because I am convinced that there is not 
in the Cabinet a single man who dares to give it 
up. The amendment, if it should be carried, will 
convince the public at large how false are these 
rumours, but it will likewise prove to the Spanish 
Government that the nation is not disposed to 
permit of such a cession.’' Burke maintained the 
same arguments, and Mr. Daniel Parker Coke de¬ 
clared that he would rather suffer his right hand to 
be cut off than ever consent to restore Gibraltar. 
Sir George Howard’s amendment was nevertheless 
finally withdrawn by consent of the House, but the 
substance of the debate having been taken down in 
shorthand by a person stationed in the gallery, and 
immediately communicated to Lord Shelburne, he 
dispatched a messenger with it the next morning 
to our Minister at Paris, Mr. Fitzherbert, now Lord 
St. Helen’s, 1 enjoining him to lay it before the 
Count de Vergennes and the Count d’Aranda. I 
know from good authority that the latter nobleman, 
who was then the Spanish ambassador at the Court 
of Versailles, had received the most positive instruc¬ 
tions not to sign any peace with Great Britain, how¬ 
ever favourable the terms might be in other respects, 
unless the cession of Gibraltar constituted one of 
the articles of the treaty. Finding, nevertheless, 
after the communication above mentioned, that no 
equivalent would be accepted for its restitution, and 
that the British Cabinet did not dare to do it in vio¬ 
lation of public opinion, D’Aranda, in disobedience 
to these orders, finally affixed his name to the act, 
taking on himself the risk and the responsibility. 


1 Alleyne Fitz-Herbert was created Baron St. Helen’s in the peer* 
age of Ireland in 1791. Raised to the peerage of the United King¬ 
dom in 1801, he died in the Isle of Wight in 1839, when the peerages 
became extinct.—E d. 
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[13M— 23d December 1782.] Previous to the 
adjournment of the House of Commons before 
Christmas, Fox made another ineffectual attempt to 
compel the production of the provisional treaty with 
America. The debate which took place on this 
occasion, being in fact the last that arose of an 
important nature previous to the peace with our 
European enemies, and Consequently previous to 
the union of Lord North with the Rockingham 
party, was distinguished by some very interesting 
circumstances. Fox grounded his motion for laying 
the treaty in question before the House on the 
notorious disagreement between the First Lord of 
the Treasury and his colleagues in the Cabinet on 
its acceptation, Lord Shelburne declaring it to be 
revocable if peace should not be finally made with 
France, while others of the Ministers maintained it 
to be in every event final. Such a discordant exhi¬ 
bition of sentiment on so important a point seemed 
to call for some explanation or disclosure on the 
part of Administration. Fox, however, well aware 
how weak was his numerical strength within those 
walls unless sustained by Lord North, after endea¬ 
vouring to justify his demand of the treaty on 
principles of public expediency, added, “ I expect 
support in my motion, though I do not court it. I 
do not indeed know whether I may calculate on the 
aid of the noble Lord in the blue ribband seated 
below me, as, by a strange mode of reasoning, he 
brings himself to vote with Ministers though he 
totally disagrees with them in opinion.” The 
Treasury bench preserving a profound silence, 
Thomas Pitt moved the order of the day, at the 
same time advising and adjuring his Ministerial 
friends not to violate their oath as privy councillors, 
since nothing except misconstruction and misrepre¬ 
sentation could arise from their explanations. 
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At this period of the discussion Lord North pre¬ 
sented himself to the Speaker’s notice and delivered 
one of the most entertaining speeches ever heard 
in that assembly. Rarely, I believe, has more wit 
been crowded into so narrow a compass. Every 
sentence conveyed the most delicate irony or the 
most contumelious yet amusing ridicule. He began 
by lamenting that the wholesome and sage advice 
just given to Ministers on the subject of observing 
discretion and secrecy should have come too late to 
be of any use, they having already been guilty of 
divulging their opinions. Having expressed his 
concern that it was impossible to agree with a 
divided Cabinet collectively, he said he would 
nevertheless agree with them partially and vote for 
the order of the day, as he should at least be sure 
of coinciding with those members of Administra¬ 
tion who sat opposite to him. “ For,” added he, 
“ though I perfectly agree with the right honourable 
gentleman (Fox) in all his statements and principles, 
yet I cannot think the present moment a seasonable 
one for producing the provisional articles.” With 
inconceivable humour he contrasted and exposed 
the different versions of the treaty, first as presented 
in the King’s speech from the throne at the opening 
of the session, next in Lord Shelburne’s language, 
and lastly in the declarations of the other Ministers. 
“ I prefer, however,” said he, “ the edition of this 
matter as we have it on royal paper before all the 
subsequent editions, cum notis variorum, which have 
been since published.” On the subject of that oath, 
to the strict observance of which the members of 
the Cabinet were entreated by Tom Pitt to adhere, 
he made some observations so ludicrous as put all 
gravity to flight. “ If,” observed he, “ this mys¬ 
terious treaty depended on no contingency what¬ 
ever, it would resemble, not a privy councillor’s 
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oath, of which we have heard so much to-day, but 
a much less serious oath, of which we have all heard, 
and which some of us may probably have taken. 
I mean the oath administered at Highgate, by which 
a man swears that he never will drink small beer 
when he can get strong, unless he likes the former 
best, nor ever kiss the maid when he might kiss the 
mistress, unless he choose the maid in preference.” 

Continuing, or rather resuming, his speech as soon 
as the House had recovered from the violent effects 
of this simile on their muscles, he directed his artil¬ 
lery of jests against the Cabinet, of which three 
members were present. “It has been asserted,” 
observed Lord North, “ that the contradictory 
opinions of Ministers might be reduced to some 
certainty by subjecting them to the wisdom of this 
assembly. I cannot think so, for surely the present 
Cabinet is the place where we might expect, of all 
others, unanimous agreement on matters of state 
policy. It is composed of eleven men of distin¬ 
guished talents, immense wisdom, consummate ex¬ 
perience, and determined firmness. This assemblage 
of genius has besides as many more agents or com¬ 
missioners now employed at Paris on the important 
work of peace. If such men are not able to fix the 
determinate import and meaning of the treaty before 
us, how can we expect it to be done within our 
walls ? I have heard this House called the temple 
of eloquence, of reason, of freedom, and of fame; 
but I never yet knew it to be called the temple of 
concord.” As, however, though Lord North had 
held up the Administration to ridicule and had so 
pointedly spoken against them, he nevertheless de¬ 
clared his intention to vote for them, I believe Fox 
would not have divided the House if General Con¬ 
way had not provoked him to it by asserting on 
his legs that “ the member who had originated the 
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debate would not dare to take the sense of the 
House, well knowing by how small a minority he 
would be attended into the lobby.” Irritated at 
such an insinuation, of which he expressed his indig¬ 
nant sense, Fox persisted, and a division taking 
place on the original motion for the order of the 
day, the Rockingham party could only muster forty- 
six votes. Government, supported by Lord North 
and his adherents, exhibited a triumphant majority 
of two hundred and nineteen, thus carrying the 
question by one hundred and seventy-three. It is 
difficult to determine with any certainty the respec¬ 
tive numbers that voted with Administration and 
with Lord North on that evening. I should, how¬ 
ever, estimate the followers of the latter at seventy 
to eighty. That he could incline the balance to 
which ever side he pleased was evident. He ap¬ 
peared, indeed, throughout the whole debate not 
only pre-eminent in talents of every description, but 
as the arbiter of the scene. Like Henry VIII., he 
might have assumed for his device “ Cut adhareo, 
praestl Nor could Fox avoid perceiving that his 
own entrance into the Cabinet, unless he chose to 
serve under the present First Minister, must lie 
through Lord North’s assistance, and could be 
effected by no other mode. That nobleman, since 
the day on which he had resigned his power, had 
not occupied a more dignified place in the public 
eye and in parliamentary estimation. These facts, 
and the reflections to which they necessarily gave 
rise, produced within two months the memorable 
coalition. A few days subsequent to the above 
debate an adjournment of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment took place till the 21st of January. 

[_January 1783.] Throughout a considerable part 
of the month of January the greatest fluctuation of 
public opinion prevailed relative to the final success 
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of the treaties agitating at Paris ; and as late as the 
18th, the Queen's birthday, the prevalent ideas in 
the drawing-room were generally adverse to the 
probability of a favourable issue ; but five days 
afterwards intelligence arrived in London that 
peace had been signed at Versailles. Lord Keppel, 
either from repentance of his conduct in having 
quitted Fox after the Marquis of Rockingham’s de¬ 
cease, or suspicious of the approaching dissolution 
of the actual Ministry, or (as he asserted afterwards 
on the debate which took place in the House of 
Peers) disapproving the articles of the treaty recently 
concluded, immediately resigned his employment of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. He was succeeded 
by Lord Howe, and early in the month of February 
the Marquis of Carmarthen 1 was named Ambassa¬ 
dor to the Court of France. Though the House of 
Commons met on the 21st of January, pursuant to 
its adjournment, yet no business of moment was 
brought forward, either by Ministers or by their op¬ 
ponents, during the considerable interval of near a 
month which elapsed previous to the day fixed for 
discussing the articles of the peace in both Houses 
of Parliament. They had intermediately been ex¬ 
changed and ratified by the two Governments. A 
more than ordinary interest was excited on the sub¬ 
ject throughout the nation; the stability or dismis¬ 
sion of the Administration evidently depending on 
the parliamentary approval or disapprobation of the 
treaty. In the House of Lords there seemed to be, 
indeed, little danger of incurring a vote of censure; 
but it was otherwise in the Lower House, where 
the Minister, in addition to his own slender personal 
strength, and the individuals holding offices under 
the Crown, could only expect support either from 

1 Francis Godolphin, succeeded his father as fifth Duke of Leeds. 
He was born 29th January 1751, and died 31st January 1799.— Ed. 
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persons inclined to maintain indifferently every Go¬ 
vernment, or from those independent members who, 
disregarding all motives of party, might be induced 
to approve the treaties on the ground of their ab¬ 
stract merits, and their just claim to national grati¬ 
tude. 

Facts such as these, which were palpable to all, 
could not possibly escape the attention of him who 
was most deeply interested in their result. And it 
has always appeared to persons uninformed one of 
the most inexplicable events of our time that Lord 
Shelburne, who must have perceived the great im¬ 
probability of his being able to maintain himself in 
power after the conclusion of peace without the aid 
of one or the other of the two great parties in oppo¬ 
sition, should nevertheless have allowed Parliament, 
to meet for the express purpose of discussing the 
merits of the peace, without conciliating previously 
the leaders of either side. Was he then indifferent 
to the preservation of that office, which he had ac¬ 
quired with so much address, and not unaccom¬ 
panied with a degree of obloquy? No person can 
believe or suppose it. Neither his adherents nor 
his enemies ever maintained such an opinion. How 
therefore are we to interpret a conduct so contrary 
to all the dictates of ambition, policy, and self- 
interest ? In order to explain it, I shall state such 
circumstances as have been related to me by indi¬ 
viduals of eminence and respectability possessing 
information which will throw considerable light 
upon the subject. 

It seemed certainly most natural that, of the two 
parties excluded from power, Lord Shelburne should 
have addressed himself to that body of men who 
still considered Lord North as their leader. To 
many of the individuals composing it I know that 
he did, in fact, make advances, either personally or 
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by his friends. Mr. Orde, 1 the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in whose department lay the management 
of the House of Commons, was not idle during the 
autumn of 1782. At his residence in Park Place, 
St. James’s Street, he gave Ministerial dinners, prin¬ 
cipally to members of Parliament. I have myself 
dined with him at that time. The American war 
being terminated, the principal object of disunion 
between the late and the present First Minister had 
ceased to exist. Lord Shelburne was, moreover, 
known to have pertinaciously resisted the concession 
of independence to America. His reluctance and 
pretended duplicity, or rather his ambiguity relative 
to granting unconditional independence to the thir¬ 
teen colonies, formed one of the most prominent 
points of accusation against him on the part of Fox 
and the Rockingham party. It could not be doubted 
that the King, who, availing himself of favourable 
circumstances, had elevated the First Lord of the 
Treasury to the place that he held, and who depre¬ 
cated no event so much as being a second time com¬ 
pelled to take Fox into his councils, would secretly 
approve, and would sincerely promote, any measure 
tending to exclude him from Administration. Of 
all political unions that could be effected with a view 
to strengthen the Ministry, an alliance between Lord 
North and the Earl of Shelburne, it was therefore 
assumed, must be most agreeable to the sovereign. 
Nor, as I have been assured, did there exist any 
insurmountable personal antipathies or impediments 
between those two noble persons which could have 
prevented the accomplishment of so desirable a re¬ 
conciliation. Lord North was the most placable of 
human beings. But though they might have been 
willing to coalesce, there were other individuals in 
the Government not possessed of so tractable or so 
1 Thomas Orde, afterwards Baron Bolton (see ante , pp. 265, 358).— Ed. 
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conciliating a disposition. Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Richmond both inflexibly refused to sit in Cabinet 
with Lord North, and they remained firm upon the 
point. 

Partial as I am to the memory and character of 
that amiable nobleman, I am far from blaming their 
determination. They considered Lord North as the 
Minister who, during many years, had carried on 
and supported by his ability a contest, become hope¬ 
less, which had precipitated Great Britain into dis¬ 
grace as well as debt. His subserviency to the 
royal will or wishes, even if proved, would only in 
their eyes have aggravated his culpability. They 
regarded the loss of our American colonies as the 
necessary consequence of his councils or of his ad¬ 
ministration. He was besides accused by them of 
having made Parliament the corrupt instrument of 
his policy, and of having purchased the support 
which he received in both Houses. Political prin¬ 
ciple therefore dictated and produced their refusal 
to associate him to their Ministry. Such an obstacle 
was neither to be surmounted nor to be removed. 
The Duke of Richmond might, indeed, have been 
dismissed without apprehension of its producing 
very injurious results of any kind, but Mr. Pitt was 
essential to the Ministerial existence and duration. 
His high character and his name joined to his emi¬ 
nent parliamentary talents formed Lord Shelburne’s 
best security for carrying any measure through the 
House of Commons. Neither Townshend nor 
Conway possessed the eloquence, ability, or here¬ 
ditary weight, all which met in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If, therefore, in order to gain Lord 
North, the First Lord of the Treasury had thrown 
Pitt into Opposition, no exertions could have long 
resisted his and Fox’s united attacks, fighting side 
by side. And the House itself would probably, nay, 
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infallibly, have reprobated such a junction when 
attained by the expulsion of Pitt from power. These 
causes prevented any attempt being made to gain 
Lord North’s support by admitting him and his 
principal friends to places in the Cabinet, and his 
friendship, it was obvious, could not be obtained on 
inferior terms. 

[21 st January — x^th February 1783.] The strong¬ 
est indications were meanwhile given on the part of 
Fox’s adherents, as well as by some of the friends 
of Lord N orth, that they intended to attack and to 
arraign the treaties of peace just concluded. 1 No 
sooper had the preliminaries signed between Eng¬ 
land and the two branches of the House of Bourbon, 
together with the provisional articles made with 
America, been brought down to the House of Com¬ 
mons and read by the clerk, than Eden instantly 
rose to express the feelings of concern, or rather of 
indignation and distress, with which the fifth article 
of the American treaty inspired him. It regarded 
the Loyalists, who, as appeared from the nature of 
the provisions, were abandoned by Great Britain, 
and left exposed to the severest treatment from the 
provincial assemblies. This circumstance took place 
on the 27th of January. Four days later, Fox, in 
answer to some remarks which fell from General 
Conway on the subject of the recent pacification, 
observed that though he did not mean to anticipate 
the consideration of the treaties, for which discus¬ 
sion a proper time would be appointed, yet that he 
did not consider it to be as good a peace as might 
have been made by Ministers. Eden 2 entered his 
protest on the same evening against the cession of 

1 Franklin always maintained that the Opposition would never 
have obtained more favourable terms than those agreed to by Minis¬ 
ters. He used prophetically to add that England would recover her 
greatness and be worthy of respect.—D. 

2 William Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland (see vol. i. p. 237).— Ed. 
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a vast portion of Canada, comprehending no less 
than 18,000 square miles, declaring it to be his 
opinion that in dissevering so large a territory from 
the Empire, Administration had violated a positive 
Act of Parliament. On the 10th of February, Fox, 
while alluding to the preliminaries, said that they 
did not bear on their face their justification. Lord 
Nugent, though generally disposed to support Gov¬ 
ernment, yet spoke in language of the utmost 
violence on the subject of the Loyalists. “If his 
Majesty’s Ministers,” exclaimed he, “have omitted 
any possible exertion in favour of those unfortun¬ 
ate men, no punishment can be adequate to their 
crime. Their blood alone can wipe away the stain 
inflicted on the honour of their country.” Governor 
Johnstone repeated these denunciations in scarcely 
milder terms, while Sheridan, who already seemed 
to fix on Pitt as an object of his personal reprehen¬ 
sion and attack whenever a favourable occasion 
arose, exhorted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to speak in so high a tone from the Treasury 
bench. “ If,” added Sheridan, “ he and his col¬ 
leagues had held as lofty a style to the enemies of 
Great Britain during the late discussions relative to 
peace as they do here, they would not be compelled 
to stand so much on the defensive as they pro¬ 
bably must do when the examination of the pre¬ 
liminaries comes before us.” Every circumstance 
announced a determination to push matters to ex¬ 
tremity, and if possible to drive the Ministers from 
their posts, for having sacrificed the honour as well 
as the interests of Great Britain in the recent 
treaties. 

Lord Shelburne, conscious of the approaching 
danger, and desirous of averting a parliamentary 
conflict so doubtful in its issue, caused overtures of 
a conciliatory nature to be made to Fox, offering to 
VOL. 11. 2 D 
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replace him in his late office, and to provide for his 
friends or connections who had followed him out 
of power after Lord Rockingham’s decease. The 
King was induced, though reluctantly, to allow and 
to approve of the proposals, on the ground of state 
necessity, it being esteemed a less serious evil to 
admit Fox into the Cabinet by negotiation than to 
incur the risk of his entering it by storm. In the 
first case, he would remain still in a minority, while 
the Treasury would be completely independent of 
him; whereas, in the second event, he would dic¬ 
tate the law. But Fox, though he professed himself 
willing to make a part of an Administration formed 
upon a broad basis, and therefore disposed to listen 
to the proposition, exacted one indispensable pre¬ 
liminary, namely, Lord Shelburne’s dismission or 
resignation. Unless the Treasury were placed in 
the hands of the Duke of Portland, as the new 
recognised head of the Rockingham party, and 
unless Lord Shelburne were wholly excluded from 
a place in the Cabinet, he peremptorily refused to 
accede to any terms of accommodation. With all 
the other principal individuals composing the Minis¬ 
try he declared his readiness to act, but personally 
to Lord Shelburne his repugnance continued insur¬ 
mountable, and could not be removed by any efforts. 

In embracing this determination, it seems impos¬ 
sible to doubt that he was more impelled by pas¬ 
sion—in using which term I mean rivalry, party 
feelings, and personal aversion to the First Lord of 
the Treasury—than by moral or political principle. 
Even his secession from the Cabinet in July 1782, 
though it originated in a difference of opinion on 
a great state question of the deepest importance, 
namely, the grant of unconditional independence to 
America, yet was consummated from resentment 
and precipitation. Probably he regretted it when 
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too late ; for it was proved by facts that, whatever 
Lord Shelburne might have meditated, or even de¬ 
clared, relative to not conceding independence to 
the Transatlantic colonies, he was overruled, and 
compelled by the Cabinet to carry into execution 
that humiliating measure. Nay, more ; we have the 
authority of General Conway, when addressing the 
House of Commons on the subject, for asserting 
that the First Minister not only overcame and sub¬ 
dued his own reluctance to declaring the American 
States independent, but by his arguments or per¬ 
suasions prevailed on the King his master to sur¬ 
mount his strongly-rooted antipathy to the same act 
of renunciation. Fox, indeed, always asserted and 
maintained that his resignation of office had pro¬ 
duced more benefit to the country, and had operated 
more powerfully to force Lord Shelburne’s acquies¬ 
cence on the point in question, than he could have 
done by remaining a member of the Cabinet. But 
it is evident that he did not lie under any necessity 
of throwing up his employment or of sacrificing his 
principles. The dispute never arrived at that alter¬ 
native, for which he ought to have waited before he 
came to extremities. If he had temperately and 
steadily opposed the First Minister, appealing to 
his colleagues, Lord Keppel, Conway, and the 
Duke of Richmond, for support, sustained as he was 
by Lord John Cavendish, the Earl of Shelburne 
must have given way, or he would have been left in 
a minority. No doubt Fox’s secession and appeal 
to the House of Commons, or rather to the nation, 
forced the First Minister, as well as his colleagues, 
to concede unequivocally independence to America. 
But if Fox had been more master of himself, and 
less under the dominion of anger or of the desire 
to dictate in the Cabinet, he might have effected his 
object by a menace of resignation, and yet have 
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retained the seal. In forming an alliance with Lord 
North, as he soon afterwards did, he made a far 
greater surrender of principle, and at the same time 
shocked public opinion much more than he could 
possibly have done by acting with Lord Shelburne, 
whatever measures had been adopted by Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Such, as I have always understood, were the 
leading principles or circumstances on which was 
subsequently reared that celebrated junction be¬ 
tween Lord North and Fox, which, from its extra¬ 
ordinary nature and more extraordinary effects, has 
obtained in English history, by way of distinction 
from all other political unions or alliances ever con¬ 
tracted in our time, the name of the “ Coalition.” 
The proscription of Lord North by Pitt and of 
Lord Shelburne by Fox of necessity drove the two 
excluded Ministers into each other’s arms, at once 
obliterated all causes of offence between them, and 
impelled them, banishing every retrospect, as well 
as in some measure setting general opinion at de¬ 
fiance, only to look forward to the joint possession 
of power. As the 17th of February stood fixed for 
the consideration of the articles of peace in both 
Houses of Parliament, and as Lord North disap¬ 
proved of many of those articles no less strongly 
than Fox, it became obvious that they must, in 
all cases, divide together on that night against the 
Administration. And if they should find themselves 
in a majority, as was highly probable, it seemed to 
follow that the Ministers must retire from office. 
But, in order to avail themselves of their triumph 
and to form a new Administration, some mutual un¬ 
derstanding, if not some principles of permanent 
accommodation, became absolutely necessary to be 
adopted by both individuals. Otherwise, however 
victorious they might prove in Parliament, they 
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would probably derive no benefit from their supe¬ 
riority, and Lord Shelburne, though vanquished in 
the House of Commons, might still contrive to re¬ 
tain his seat in the Cabinet as First Minister. 

These considerations, in themselves most forcible, 
acquiring hourly strength as the day approached for 
the discussion of the peace, reproduced some symp¬ 
toms of mutual tendency towards reconciliation. 
Never, perhaps, did two men exist more inclined by 
nature to oblivion of injuries or to sentiments of 
forgiveness than Lord North and Fox. The latter, 
whatever might be his defects of character, pos¬ 
sessed in an eminent degree placability and magna¬ 
nimity of mind. “ Amicitise sempiternee, inimicitiee 
placabiles,” was a maxim always in his mouth. The 
former, too indolent to retain the burthen of en¬ 
mity, and conscious that Fox’s hostility towards 
him had always been more political than personal, 
gladly deposited his resentments, his recollections, 
and his injuries, at the feet of his interest and am¬ 
bition. Both equally concurred in the necessity of 
agreeing on some plan of concerted action, before 
they took their places side by side on the front or 
Opposition bench. Hitherto, though Lord North 
usually or always sat there, Fox continued to speak 
from the third bench above it, as did likewise Burke. 
But however deeply they might both be impressed 
with these feelings, they nevertheless abstained from 
any direct interview, leaving all matters to the 
intervention of mutual friends. The Honourable 
George Augustus North, eldest son of Lord North, 
then member for Harwich, and afterwards himself 
Earl of Guildford, 1 acted as the negotiator for his 
father on this occasion, while the Honourable Col- 


1 George Augustus, third Earl of Guilford, born nth September 
1757. His second wife was Susan, daughter of Thomas Coutts, the 
banker. He died 20th April 1802 .—Ed. 
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onel Fitzpatrick, 1 Fox’s most intimate friend and 
companion, conducted the treaty on the other part. 
Eden, who enjoyed much of Lord North’s confi¬ 
dence, exerted his utmost efforts to accelerate the 
successful progress of the negotiation. Mr. North 
by no means wanted talents, but in address, capa¬ 
city, and accomplishments, Fitzpatrick possessed an 
infinite superiority. Each was actuated by a warm 
desire to conduct the business to a successful issue. 
Two or three days elapsed in conferences and dis¬ 
cussions, nor was it till a very late hour of the night 
of the 16th of February that, after many visits to 
and fro between Fox’s lodgings in St. James’s 
Street, and Grosvenor Square, where Lord North 
then resided, they finally settled the outlines of a 
convention by which, on the part of the two princi¬ 
pals, it was stipulated that if they effected a change 
of Administration, the Treasury should be given to 
the Duke of Portland; that Lord Northshould like¬ 
wise take a Cabinet office ; that a fair partition of 
the spoils, in other words, of the great posts and 
emoluments of the state, should be made between 
the two parties, who agreed henceforward to coalesce. 
And lastly, that in the debate of the approaching 
evening, they should speak, act, and divide in 
concert. 

\_\jlh February 1783.] Such were the general 
preliminaries of the “ Coalition.” Many difficulties 
on both sides, which impeded the progress of the 
negotiation, protracted its termination, nor did either 
Lord North or Fox retire to rest till four or five in 
the morning, when the business was at length con¬ 
cluded. Fox, accustomed to pass the greater part 
of the night at Brookes’s, appeared in the House of 


1 The Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, son of John, first Earl of Upper 
Ossory, born 30th January 1747. Secretary at War in 1783. He 
died 25 th April 1813 .—Ed. 
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Commons with his usual freshness on the ensuing 
evening, and manifested throughout the debate that 
ensued neither inattention, lassitude, nor fatigue. 
But Lord North, whose natural somnolency was in¬ 
creased by having sat up during so many hours of 
the preceding night under circumstances of consider¬ 
able agitation, as well as by the prodigious heat 
arising from a crowded House, after taking his 
seat near his new ally on the Opposition bench, 
found himself so overcome by sleep that its effect 
became irresistible. Unwilling, probably, to exhibit 
such a spectacle at such a moment, which would 
have excited matter of animadversion or of ridicule 
to both parties, he at length quitted his seat and 
came up into the gallery. I had placed myself 
there immediately over the Treasury bench, every 
part of the House below being completely filled. 
Lord North having seated himself by me, made 
every effort in his power to keep himself awake, 
but to accomplish it exceeded his ability. As the 
discussion had already taken a very personal turn, 
severe sarcasms as well as reproaches being levelled 
from the Treasury bench against the unnatural 
coalition just formed, particularly by Dundas, who 
stigmatised it with the strongest epithets of contu¬ 
melious reprobation, he requested me to awaken him 
as often as any such expressions should be used by 
Ministers. I did so many times, but when he had 
listened for a few minutes, he as often involuntarily 
relapsed into repose. At the end of about an hour 
and a half, during the greater portion of which time 
he seemed scarcely sensible to any circumstance 
that passed, he began to rouse himself. By degrees 
he recovered his faculties, and having heard from 
my mouth some of the most interesting or acrimo¬ 
nious passages that had taken place while he was 
asleep, he went down again into the body of the 
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House, placed himself by Fox on the floor, and made 
one of the most able, brilliant, as well as entertain¬ 
ing speeches that I ever heard him pronounce 
within those walls. No man who listened to it 
could have imagined that he had lost a single sen¬ 
tence of the preceding debate, or that his intellectual 
powers had been clouded by fatigue and want of 
rest. 1 

Lord John Cavendish, whom Fox always selected 
for special and important occasions, as his high char¬ 
acter for integrity and uprightness spread a sort of 
veil over the irregularities of his party, moved an 
amendment on that night to the address proposed 
by the friends of Administration. Lord John’s 
amendment was, however, couched in terms so 
guarded, with a view to secure as many votes as 
possible, that it might rather be termed a hesitation 
in approving than any direct censure on the peace. 
Even Lord North, who afterwards proposed a 
second amendment, in which he recommended the 
American Loyalists to his Majesty’s consideration, 
implied more than he asserted that they had been 
forgotten or abandoned by the framers of the articles 
of pacification concluded with the thirteen colonies. 
The Coalition itself, avowed by Fox, was not only 
defended with the boldness and decision that marked 
his character, but he retorted on the Lord Advocate 
all the acrimonious expressions which fell from the 
latter upon the sudden union of two such inveterate 
opponents. Mr. Townshend, as Secretary of State, 
excelled himself in his defence of the peace, and 


1 Lord North was pre-eminent in his replies, and in nothing did he 
more astonish the House than in this intuitive seizure of all the pro¬ 
minent points in debate, whilst he had evidently been sleeping the 
greater time. An annotator of these Memoirs writes—“ I have heard 
him more than once after he had become blind, and shall never for¬ 
get the mild tone and gentle suavity of his manner, nor the respectful 
attention with which he was heard/—E d. 
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may really be said to have in some measure earned 
on that night the peerage which he soon afterwards 
obtained. 1 I never saw him display so much anima¬ 
tion nor heard him manifest such ability. Nor was 
Pitt wanting to himself or to his party. But all 
their efforts proved unavailing to sustain an Ad¬ 
ministration which, having been originally estab¬ 
lished on too shallow foundations, had received no 
subsequent reinforcement. After a debate pro¬ 
tracted till near eight o’clock in the morning, they 
were left in a minority of sixteen. 2 Only nine votes, 
therefore, taken from the Coalition and transferred 
to Ministers, would have given them a majority, and 
above four hundred and thirty members voted on 
the occasion. 

Many curious and interesting circumstances, some 
among them of a personal nature, took place in the 
course of that long discussion which were calculated 
to make a deep impression on the memory. Powis, 
first of any individual who rose to speak, assumed 
the existence of a political union between Lord 
North and Fox, reasoned upon it as a fact consum¬ 
mated, and reprobated it in terms of the severest 
irony or condemnation. “ The House now beholds,” 
said he, “for the first time the lofty defenders of 
royal prerogative allied with the zealous worshippers 
of the majesty of the people. The most determined 
supporter of the influence of the crown joins hands 
with the purifier of the constitution, the reformer of 
the household.” With great ability and still greater 
candour Powis pointed out the defects and conces- 


1 Raised to the English peerage as Baron Sydney in 1783, and 
advanced to a Viscountship in 1789 .—Ed. 

2 The minority was seventeen. The peace was condemned by a 

majority of 207 to 190. “ I hear,” says Lord Grantham to Sir James 

Harris, “nothing ever equalled the speech which Pitt made. . . . He 
is a most extraordinary phenomenon (he was up three hours), and his 
character untainted.”—D. 
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sions of the treaties just concluded, expressed his 
regret that such features of the work should excite 
his disapprobation, but added, “Yet, considering 
the whole collectively and the national position at 
the present moment, I am ready to give my full 
assent to the address moved, and to declare my per¬ 
fect satisfaction.” If similar sentiments, superior to 
the spirit of party, had animated the assembly at' 
large, Lord Shelburne would have kept his office. 
So guardedly couched indeed was the amendment 
which Lord North moved, that Townshend offered 
to agree with it if the noble Lord would vote for 
the address, but the Secretary of State’s proposal 
met with an instant rejection. Burke answered 
Powis’s animadversions on the junction between 
Lord North and Fox, the principles of which union 
he justified; though as to the fact, he neither denied 
nor admitted it. “Those persons, however,” ob¬ 
served he, “ who hold that opinion and censure so 
violently the alliance have only to direct their eyes 
to the Treasury bench, where they will behold a 
learned Lord sitting between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary of State.” Dundas 
instantly rose, and in a speech of considerable length 
as well as of great ability, full of most galling per¬ 
sonalities to Fox, contrasted his former denuncia¬ 
tions of Lord North while First Minister with his 
present line of action. He desired Fox to recollect 
his own assertions that “ almost any peace ought to 
be made in order to extricate the country from its 
embarrassments and to dissolve the combination of 
powers leagued against us.” Nor did Dundas omit 
to remind him of his pretended declaration that 
“ he had a peace in his pocket,” as well as his asser¬ 
tion of the ruined state of the navy, which incapa¬ 
citated us for continuing the contest with our Euro¬ 
pean enemies. On the newly consummated union 
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between the two chiefs of Opposition, and on the 
sickly offspring of their political embrace, namely, 
the motions submitted to the House, he indulged in 
the keenest sarcasms. 

Lord North’s speech on that night was worthy a 
statesman who had been the Minister of a great 
empire. In a masterly manner, without any mixture 
of passion, disdaining his usual appeals to ridicule, 
he reviewed consecutively all the features of the 
peace, and demonstrated the vices or errors inter¬ 
woven throughout almost every article of the three 
treaties. While he was engaged in discussing one 
of the most serious points of the question under exa¬ 
mination, a dog, which had taken shelter and con¬ 
cealed himself under the table of the House, made 
his escape and ran directly across the floor, setting 
up at the same time a violent howl. It occasioned 
a burst of laughter, and might have disconcerted an 
ordinary man. But he, who knew how to convert 
the most awkward occurrences to purposes of ad¬ 
vantage, having waited till the roar which it pro¬ 
duced had subsided, and preserving all his gravity, 
addressed the chair. “ Sir,” said he to the Speaker, 
“ I have been interrupted by a new member, but as 
he has concluded his argument, I will now resume 
mine.” Governor Johnstone, with his characteristic 
violence of tone and language, declaimed against 
various stipulations or cessions contained in the 
American treaty, which, he asserted, could only 
have been made by gross ignorance, geographical 
and political. Among others, having mentioned 
the restitution of the two Floridas to Spain, he ac¬ 
cused Ministers of an utter unacquaintance with the 
value, the productions, or the naval and commercial 
importance of those provinces. “ I was myself,” 
added he, “ Governor of West Florida, and I know 
its consequence. As to East Florida, it can boast 
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of one of the finest harbours on the globe, infinitely 
superior to the Havannah—more capacious, more 
safe, and more healthy.” The Secretary of State, 
who sat opposite to him, expressing by his looks 
and gestures the astonishment which these enco¬ 
miums excited. “ I perceive clearly,” exclaimed 
Johnstone, “that the Secretary is ignorant of the 
existence of this bay. I will tell him where it is 
situate, and how it is named. The harbour to which 
I allude is that of Spirito Santo or Tampa, situate 
on the Bay of Mexico. Its possession would be 
invaluable to Great Britain.” Townshend did not 
attempt to deny that he was uninformed upon the 
subject; nor probably was there another individual 
within the walls of the House, except Johnstone, 
who possessed any accurate knowledge of the bay 
in question. Similar acts of Ministerial ignorance 
are to be found in almost every treaty between 
nations. 

Fox neither distinctly avowed, nor still less did 
he deny, his junction with Lord North. “That 
such an alliance has actually taken place between 
us,” said he, in reply to Dundas’s acrimonious re¬ 
marks, “ I can by no means aver; but, if it should 
be formed, I see not any ground for arraigning our 
conduct or stigmatising it as an unnatural union. 
That I shall concur on this night with the noble 
Lord in the blue ribband is very certain. The 
American war, and that only, constituted the sub¬ 
ject of enmity between us. It is now terminated, 
and with it has ceased our hostility.” Then, having 
contrasted the honourable, open, and manly charac¬ 
ter of his new ally with the evasions, subterfuges, 
and insincerity which he imputed to the actual First 
Minister, he endeavoured to justify himself from 
some of the imputations laid to his charge by the 
Lord Advocate. Nor will I deny that in my judg- 
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ment he exculpated himself fully on almost every 
point. “ I never said,” replied he, “ that I had a 
peace in my pocket; words falsely attributed to me. 
But I averred that there were persons empowered 
by America to treat of peace, who had applied to 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Keppel, by whom 
I was authorised to mention it in this House. The 
learned Lord challenges me to produce the peace 
that I had projected to make when I was Secretary 
of State. Will any of the King’s Ministers give me 
the same defiance ? I dare them to do it. They 
know what it is, for they have it in the Foreign 
Office. If, on inspection, it disproves my assertion, 
let them take advantage of it; and let them hold me 
up to public condemnation, as a man capable of 
advising my sovereign to make, if it be possible, a 
worse and a more ruinous peace than the treaties 
now on the table.” To Dundas himself personally 
Fox addressed some of his severest animadversions. 
“ The learned Lord,” said he, “informs us that he is 
always ready to support any Government whose 
principles he approves. I believe that he is sincere 
in his assertion, and in order that he may always be 
able to support Administration, he will take care 
invariably to approve of their principles, whatever 
they may be, or whoever may become Ministers.” 

But the circumstance which, above all, rendered 
that evening memorable as well as entertaining, 
was the altercation which arose between Sheridan 
and Pitt. It may be said to have originated with 
the former, who, adverting to an antecedent debate, 
during the course of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had objected to the production of a de¬ 
pending treaty, on the ground that such an act had 
no precedent on the journals of Parliament, Sheri¬ 
dan treated his assertion with great asperity, not 
unaccompanied with ridicule. “ If,” said he, “ the 
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right honourable gentleman’s youth and very early 
political exaltation had allowed him time to look for 
precedents or to attain a knowledge of the journals, 
his discretion might have imposed some restraint on 
his precipitation. He would not then have mani¬ 
fested so much indignation at the questions put to 
Ministers, and which it became their duty to answer. 
These facts convince me that he is more of a prac¬ 
tical than an experienced politician.” Indignant at 
the style and language of Sheridan’s reprehension, 
and perhaps hoping to crush at once an adversary 
so galling, Pitt no sooner rose to address the House 
than he directed all the force of his eloquence to¬ 
wards that quarter. “There is no man, sir,” said 
he, when commencing his speech, “ who admires 
more than I do the abilities of that honourable 
member,” fixing his eye on Sheridan, “ the elegant 
sallies of his mind, the pleasing effusions of his 
fancy, his dramatic turns, and his epigrammatic 
allusions. If they were only reserved for the proper 
stage, they would, no doubt, ensure, what his distin¬ 
guished talents always have acquired, the plaudits 
of his audience, and it would be his recompense sui 
plausu guadere theatri. But this place is not the 
proper scene for exhibiting such elegances, and I 
must therefore call the attention of the House to 
more serious considerations of public importance.” 

If Pitt had pronounced this animadversion, so 
pointed, classic, and personal, at the dose, not at 
the commencement of his discourse, and had in¬ 
stantly sat down, probably even Sheridan would 
have found himself unequal to replying on the in¬ 
stant, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have obtained at least a temporary triumph. But 
the length of time that he remained on his legs gave 
his opponent leisure for meditating a proper answer. 
Individuals of the common order would have sunk 
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under the reproof, or would have displayed more 
resentment than wit or composure. The reference 
to his theatrical occupations was no doubt illiberal, 
as well as calculated to oppress any except a man 
constituted like Sheridan. He, on the contrary, 
found in the attack matter of advantage over his 
adversary and of exaltation to himself. Rising as 
soon as Pitt had finished, and having prefaced with 
a few words under pretence of explanation—“ With 
regard,” said he, “ to the particular species of per¬ 
sonality which has just been introduced, I need not 
comment on it. The House will have appreciated 
its taste, its point, its propriety. But let me assure 
the person who has had recourse to it, that when¬ 
ever he may think proper to repeat such allusions I 
will meet them with perfect good-humour. Nay, 
more, encouraged by the encomiums bestowed on 
my talents, should I ever again engage in the occu¬ 
pations to which he alludes, I may, by an act of 
presumption, attempt to improve on one of Ben 
Jonson’s best characters, the ‘Angry Boy’ in the 
‘ Alchymist.’” 1 The admiration excited by a re¬ 
partee so keen and so prompt cannot easily be con¬ 
ceived. Pitt never returned a second time to the 
charge mounted on the same horse, but a degree 
of mutual alienation seemed always to subsist be¬ 
tween him and Sheridan, founded on the incompa¬ 
tibility of their characters, tempers, and humours. 
No two men were, indeed, ever cast in more dissi¬ 
milar moulds. On the respective superiority of their 
intellectual endowments I shall not venture to de¬ 
cide or to pronounce. Both were the prodigies of 
their day. 

Lee, 2 the late Solicitor-General, rising at a very 

1 Kastril, the " Angry Boy” in the “Alchemist,” was one of the 
vapourers of the day. “Angry boy” was used in the same sense as 
a roaring boy or roarer.— Ed. 

2 John Lee. Lord Rockingham writing to him in 1778 says, “ We 
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advanced hour of the morning, as he was apt to do, 
exhausted his vehemence, or rather his rage, on the 
First Minister, whose character as well as his Ad¬ 
ministration, and in particular the peace just con-. 
eluded, which he denominated “ a dismemberment 
of the empire, disgraceful, wicked, and treacherous,” 
he loaded with epithets of condemnation. On Lord 
North, as a statesman of incorruptible integrity, 
manly, and superior to artifice or evasion of every 
kind, he was as profuse in his panegyrics as he was 
indecorous and violent towards the Earl of Shel¬ 
burne. Nor did Lee omit to express his approba¬ 
tion of the Coalition, as a political union calculated 
to produce benefits to the country. During the 
whole time that I sat in Parliament, I never was 
present at a speech more personally abusive, or 
which would have better justified interruption. Ken¬ 
yon, who was placed opposite to him on the Trea¬ 
sury bench, and who was composed of as tough, as 
coarse, though not as boisterous materials, unable 
to support such a string of invectives without mani¬ 
festing his indignation, severely reprehended his 
learned friend for “the swaggering language” to 
which he had recourse, strongly reprobating at the 
same time Lee’s expressions relative to the First 
Lord of the Treasury. No disposition being, how¬ 
ever, shown to retract or even to modify them, 
Rigby interposed with an apology for Lee as being 
a young member. Like his friend Dundas, Rigby 
spoke and voted on that night with Ministry, but 
since his dismission from the Pay Office, he seemed 
to have lost much of the dictatorial manner and 

assert that Councillor Lee, though somewhat a rough gentleman, has 
as tender and as feeling a heart as any lady of the land.” Lee 
was a thorough party man, and a favourite saying of his was, “ Never 
speak well of a political enemy.” Yet the only piece of patronage he 
applied for was in favour of a Tory, Dr. William Scott, afterwards 
Lord Stowell.—E d. 
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style of speaking, which formerly characterised him 
when addressing the House. Great anxiety and 
agitation pervaded the Ministerial benches when the 
division took place. As no accurate opinion could 
be formed previous to the conclusion of the debate 
on which side the members would preponderate, the 
result when announced from the chair excited as 
much exultation among the adherents of Lord North 
and Fox as it spread dismay through the ranks of 
Administration. 1 

I composed one of the majority on that memorable 
occasion. But I owe it nevertheless to truth and to 
candour, which are the only guides or principles 
that I recognise, to acknowledge that when I con¬ 
sider the articles of the peace concluded by Lord 
Shelburne after the lapse of thirty years, I am in¬ 
clined to view it through a much more favourable 
medium than I did at the time. Unquestionably, 
of the three treaties, namely, those signed with 
France, Spain, and America—for with Holland no 
definitive convention had been arranged—the Ame¬ 
rican treaty was much the most humiliating as well 
as injurious to Great Britain. Besides the uncon¬ 
ditional recognition of the independence of the 
colonies and the cession of so many fortified places, 
which it is difficult to suppose that the Americans 
could have taken from us by force of arms, our 
abandonment of the Loyalists seemed, in the esti¬ 
mation of people the most dispassionate, to affix a 
degree of degradation and dishonour on the nation 
itself. To Spain we likewise ceded East Florida, 
in addition to West Florida and Minorca, of both 
which that power had already obtained possession. 

1 The debate in the Lords was kept up till near five a.m. The divi¬ 
sion was in favour of Ministers by sixty-nine to fifty-five. Lord Fal¬ 
mouth told Hannah Moore how delighted he was to sit down to his 
soup and roast at eight in the morning, at which hour several Lords 
had company to dinner after the House broke up.—D. 
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But in recompense for these sacrifices, it must be 
remembered that France restored to us all our 
captured islands in the West Indies with the single 
exception of Tobago, while we possessed nothing 
to offer her in return except the restitution of St. 
Lucie. The stipulations respecting our possessions 
in the East Indies, those concluded relative to the 
gum trade on the coast of Africa, and the articles 
regulating the right of fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland, if not favourable or advantageous in 
themselves, might yet have been signed between two 
crowns treating nearly on equal terms. Nor, when 
we consider the exhausted state of England at the 
close of the American war, could they justly be re¬ 
garded as unbecoming us to concede, in order to 
dissolve the formidable combination then leagued 
against this country, which was sustained by the 
armed neutrality of the Baltic powers. 

While, however, I thus readily admit Lord Shel¬ 
burne’s title to national approbation, if not gratitude, 
for the peace of January 1783, though I voted 
against it as a member of the House of Commons, 
I must maintain, and I trust satisfactorily to prove, 
that if Lord North, instead of going out as he did 
in March 1782, had remained in office ten months 
longer, he would have concluded at least as advan¬ 
tageous, if not a more beneficial treaty. We shall 
in fact find, on examining the subject, that Lord 
North either adopted or laid down all the founda¬ 
tions on which his successor in office reared that 
superstructure. In other words, we must be com¬ 
pelled to perceive that Lord Shelburne only used 
the materials left or provided him by his predeces¬ 
sor. The peace rested on seven distinct grounds 
or principles, of which the first was the recognition 
of American independence. But Lord North mani¬ 
fested a much greater readiness to obey the wishes 
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of the House of Commons on that leading point 
than was afterwards shown by Lord 'Shelburne, 
who^ did not yield till he was out-voted in the 
Cabinet, whereas Lord North, after General Con¬ 
way’s successful motion of the 22d February, declar¬ 
ing “ the attempt to reduce the colonies to obe¬ 
dience by force impracticable,” immediately took 
measures for the purpose. On the 5th of March, a 
fortnight before he laid down his power, Wallace, 
then Attorney-General, moved in his place for leave 
to bring in a bill, “to enable his Majesty to conclude 
a truce or peace with the revolted colonies in Ame¬ 
rica.” Fox affected to treat it with derision, because 
he feared that its operation on Parliament and on 
the public mind might prolong the existence of an 
Administration which he had so nearly run down ; 
but no impartial man questioned the First Mini¬ 
ster’s sincerity, and the victory of Congress in com¬ 
pelling Lord North, who had so long made war on 
them, to treat with America as a sovereign power, 
would have been more gratifying to the States than 
the same triumph obtained over any other Minister 
of Great Britain. 

The second cause th^t produced peace was Sir 
George Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, which 
event at once overturning all the plans of Vergennes 
in the West Indies, secured Jamaica from any further 
attack on the part of France. Of this splendid vic¬ 
tory, though Fox reaped all the benefit, Lord North 
and Lord Sandwich had unquestionably the whole 
merit. We may even safely assert or assume that 
if the Rockingham Administration had forced their 
way into office three months earlier than they did, 
the action of the 12th of April 1782 would never 
have taken place or might have had a very diffe¬ 
rent termination. It is not pretended that Pigot 
possessed any other merit than his connection with 
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Fox, cemented at Brookes’s over the faro table. 
The measure itself of sending him out to deprive 
Rodney of the command excited just as well as 
general indignation; nor did he perform a single 
act of energy after his arrival which could have 
accelerated or facilitated the negotiations for peace, 
though Fox admitted in the House of Commons 
during the debate of the 21st February 1782 that 
Pigot was at the head of a fleet superior to the 
enemy and adequate to every offensive or defensive 
operation. Eliott’s destruction of the Spanish gun¬ 
boats before Gibraltar on the 13th September, by 
overwhelming all the projects of Charles III. for 
the reduction of that fortress, laid the third founda¬ 
tion of the treaty, as it disposed the Cabinet of 
Madrid to terminate the war. Happily, Fox did 
not recall Eliott, as he had done Rodney, nor send 
Burgoyne to supersede him. Lord Howe’s most 
able manoeuvres in supplying Gibraltar with stores 
of every kind, notwithstanding the combined opposi¬ 
tion of France and Spain, formed the fourth ground¬ 
work of the peace. In the nomination of that naval 
officer to the command of the fleet, and in that 
measure solely, had Lord Shelburne any participa¬ 
tion or share as contributing to terminate the con¬ 
test. Nor would it be candid to deprive him of the 
merit which he may thereby claim; but neither 
ought we to forget that Admiral Darby had effected 
the same service in the preceding year under Lord 
North’s Administration, and had relieved Gibraltar 
in defiance of nearly similar impediments. 

The three last foundations of general pacifica¬ 
tion were all laid in the East, where, as early as 
1778, Lord North had ably anticipated the French 
machinations by getting possession of Pondicherry. 1 

1 Pondicherry, on the Coromandel coast, capital of the French pos- 
sessions in India. It was constantly taken by the English and then 
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Of these leading causes, the most essential, perhaps, 
may be deemed the separate peace made with the 
Mahrattas, a measure exclusively due to that First 
Minister who, in the spring of the year 1781 , sent 
out Mr. Macpherson 1 (since Governor-General of 
Bengal and created a Baronet) as a member of the 
Supreme Council. I know that his secret instruc¬ 
tions were to endeavour by every exertion in his 
power, and even if necessary by making consider¬ 
able sacrifices, to terminate the Mahratta war. In 
compliance with those directions, on his arrival at 
Madras in October 1781, without waiting to consult 
Hastings, who was then at a distance from Calcutta, 
Mr. Macpherson, together with Lord Macartney, 
Sir Edward Hughes, and the Nabob of Arcot, Ma- 
hommed Ally, acting together in concert, addressed 
letters jointly to the Peshwah at Poonah, expressing 
to him, in the name of the sovereign and Ministry 
of England, their sincere and ardent inclination to 
peace. It followed in a very short space of time, 
and flowed immediately from this source. Lord 
Sandwich, who sent out Sir Edward Hughes to 
command the British fleet in the East Indies, may 
claim the principal or exclusive merit of having laid 
the sixth basis of the pacification of January 1783, 
for thpugh that naval commander did not vanquish 
Suffrein as Rodney defeated De Grasse, yet he re¬ 
pulsed the French admiral when we were inferior to 
him in number of ships, disabled the enemy’s vessels, 
and finally compelled him to postpone his projects 
of co-operation with Hyder Ally, thus protracting 

restored to the French. It was taken in October 1778, as mentioned 
in the text, and restored to the French in 1783.— Ed. 

1 John Macpherson, appointed member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal in 1780 and Governor-General after the return of Governor 
Hastings to England in 1784. Created a Baronet in 1786, returned 
to England in 1787, and became M.P. for Horsham. He died un¬ 
married, 12th January 1821.— Ed. 
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the contest till intelligence of a general pacification 
reached India. 

The last groundwork of peace was laid by Hast¬ 
ings, acting as Governor-General of Bengal, in con¬ 
junction with the Supreme Council. His promptitude 
and decision, after Hyder’s successful irruption into 
the Carnatic, in dispatching Sir Eyre Coote with 
military and pecuniary supplies to the aid of that 
nearly subverted Presidency, saved Madras. He 
first arrested the progress of the Sultan of Mysore, 
and finally compelled him to retreat across the 
mountains of the Ghauts into his own dominions. 
The vast fabric of British power in the East, ori¬ 
ginally convulsed by the errors or incapacity of the 
Bombay Government, degraded by Rumbold’s mal¬ 
administration, and perhaps exposed to hazard by 
Hastings’ plans of ambition or aggrandisement, was 
ultimately preserved and strengthened. When we 
fairly examine and appreciate these facts, we shall 
see that though Lord Shelburne signed, or rather con¬ 
cluded the peace of 1783, yet Lord North’s Admini¬ 
stration virtually made it. In fact, no Minister, how¬ 
ever able or popular, could have longer prosecuted 
the war for subjugating the colonies, after near seven 
years of a ruinous and disgraceful contest, but any 
Minister, however moderately endowed with talents, 
having in his hands the means possessed by Lord 
Shelburne, might have terminated the struggle with 
our European enemies on making the recognition 
of American independence. Unquestionably Lord 
Shelburne obtained from the French Government 
great restitutions in the West Indies, 1 but the enemy 
kept possession of Tobago, and we restored St. 

1 This caused great discontent in France ; but the latter country 
got rid of the “humiliating clauses” in the Treaty of Paris, and was 
now enabled to raise fortifications on many important points, among 
others Dunkirk. Thence too, in part, the existence of Cherbourg as a 
standing menace in the Channel.—D, 
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Lucie, which last island, considered as a military 
post, was inestimable to France. Powis’s declaration 
on this great national subject, which he made in his 
place when addressing the House on the 21st of 
February 1783, has always appeared to me to com¬ 
prise in it everything that can be said with justice 
either for or against the peace in question. His 
words were nearly these : “ With respect to the 
treaties just concluded, I have already admitted 
that there are parts of them which I regret to have 
seen. But, nevertheless, such is the condition of 
the country, such the state of our finances, and so 
powerful is the confederacy united against us, that 
I am ready to accept the peace, such as it is, and 
to say that it deserves parliamentary approbation.” 
Few members of that assembly united to a sound 
judgment so much impartiality and public principle 
as distinguished Powis. 

Spain reaped the principal benefit of the treaty, 
as, in addition to Minorca, she retained or acquired 
the two Floridas; these advantages were, however, 
dearly purchased by her severe losses before Gib¬ 
raltar in men, money, and ships. Louis XVI., be¬ 
sides Goree and Senegal on the coast of Africa, 
which possessions rendered him master of the gum 
trade, recovered the islands of St. Pierre and Mique¬ 
lon, situate in the river St. Lawrence. Pondicherry, 
together with the French factories throughout Hin- 
dostan, were likewise restored by us; but Holland, 
in recompense for her unwise as well as unjust 
aggression, lost Negapatam, her only settlement of 
importance on the Coast of Coromandel. America 
triumphed in the contest, and the greatest statesmen 
whom England had produced, though they con¬ 
curred in scarcely any other political opinion, yet 
agreed on the point that, with the defalcation of 
the thirteen colonies from the crown, the glory and 
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greatness of Britain were permanently extinguished. 
This sentiment pervaded Lord Chatham’s last 
speech, pronounced on the 7th of April 1 77 ^- “I 
will never consent,” exclaimed he, “ to deprive 
the royal offspring of the House of Brunswick, 
the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their fairest 
inheritance. Where is the man who will dare 
to advise such a measure ?” He considered it 
as a consummation, pregnant with the greatest 
national misfortunes. Lord Shelburne even sur¬ 
passed him in expressions of distress at contem¬ 
plating the consequences inevitably resulting, as he 
conceived, from the loss of America. Not once, 
but many times, he repeated this sentiment in the 
House of Peers, previous as well as subsequent to 
his becoming First Minister. On the 10th of July 
1782, when constituted First Lord of the Treasury, 
he declared that “ whenever the British Parliament 
should recognise the sovereignty of the thirteen 
colonies, the sun of England’s glory was for ever 
set. He looked for a spark at least to be left, which 
might light us up in time to a new day. But if in¬ 
dependence were once conceded, if Parliament con¬ 
sidered that measure to be advisable, he foresaw 
in his own mind that England was undone.” It 
seemed impossible to clothe his ideas of despair in 
stronger or more energetic language. Lord George 
Germain entertained, as I know, similar apprehen¬ 
sions. Speaking in the House of Commons, on the 
12th December 1781, he maintained as a position 
admitting of no doubt, that “ from the instant when 
American independence should be acknowledged, 
the British Empire was ruined.” I heard Dunning 
make almost the same declaration in the same place 
on that very night. Although he spoke and voted 
with Opposition, yet he concurred with the Colonial 
Secretary in opinion that the ruin of the country 
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would be accomplished whenever America should 
be recognised as independent. Here then we have 
four individuals, all distinguished by pre-eminent 
talents, denouncing national destruction as insepar¬ 
able from the loss of America. A similar sentiment 
had impressed all classes of men throughout the 
country. How are we to account for the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of these predictions ? How was the threat¬ 
ened calamity averted, and by what measures was 
Great Britain after losing thirteen colonies rendered 
more formidable, wealthy, commercial, and great 
than before her misfortunes ? Three causes appear 
to me to have principally produced so extraordinary 
a phenomenon, which has no parallel in the history 
of nations. 

The first and leading cause was the preservation 
of the British constitution. Lord North, though he 
lost armies, commercial fleets, garrisons, islands, and 
provinces, yet defended and preserved the palla¬ 
dium of civil liberty. He transmitted to Lord 
Rockingham in March 1782, as he had received 
from the Duke of Grafton in January 1770, that 
invaluable possession inviolate. No Minister of 
George III. more highly estimated its blessings or 
held its preservation nearer his heart. When on 
the 21 st of February 1783 Sir Cecil Wray, then 
member for Westminster, accused him of blindly 
maintaining the prerogative of the crown on all 
occasions, he justified himself in language equally 
dignified and convincing from the imputation. I 
was present and heard him. “ I do not know, nor 
can I conceive,” said Lord North, “on what pre¬ 
mises the honourable member forms his logical con¬ 
clusion. I certainly have frequently asserted, and 
I have uniformly maintained, the prerogative of Par¬ 
liament to bind and legislate for those colonies, which 
were then united to Great Britain by every bond of 
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duty and obedience. But I defy him or any man 
to specify a single instance in which I ever attri¬ 
buted to the crown any other prerogative than is 
vested in it by our constitution, or than a king of 
this country is acknowledged to possess by every 
sound Whig, and by all those authors who have 
written on the side of freedom. I never did, nor 
ever wished to extend the power of that branch of 
the Legislature one inch beyond the limits prescribed 
to it by law. And however loudly clamour has 
been raised against me as a Minister who desired 
to govern only by the influence of the crown, I 
trust the charge has been already found wholly 
untrue.” Our obligations to Lord North are great 
and indelible, for never, perhaps, did any Mini¬ 
ster surmount more severe attacks than he endured. 
The losses and disgraces of the American war, fol¬ 
lowed by heavy annual loans, gave rise to meetings 
and associations whose professed object was not 
only a change of Administration, but to effect 
reforms and alterations in the parliamentary re¬ 
presentation. These convocations of freeholders, 
which began in the county of York towards the 
end of 1779, soon spread over the kingdom, and 
were adopted in the capital at an early period of 
the year 1780. 

Their resolutions, patriotic in profession and per¬ 
haps in their intention, were not the less revolution¬ 
ary in practice. Like the clubs at Paris in 1790, 
they immediately appointed corresponding com¬ 
mittees, whose duty it was to prepare plans of 
association for ameliorating the constitution. Men 
of the highest rank, of the largest property, and of 
the most unsullied character, carried along by the 
torrent and impatient to overturn the Ministry, lent 
themselves to the accomplishment of this work. As 
early as February 1780, Sir George Savile, when 
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presenting in the House of Commons the York 
petition, accompanied it with language such as 
Ireton or Fleetwood might have used when ad¬ 
dressing the Rump Parliament in 1652—language 
calculated to intimidate, and appealing obviously to 
externa] interference. These menaces were outdone 
by Sir James Lowther in April of the same year 
on bringing up the petition from Cumberland. He, 
whom “Junius” denominates “the little contemp¬ 
tible tyrant of the North,” threatened in his place 
that if “the grievances enumerated were not re¬ 
dressed, the subscribers would withhold the taxes,” 
thus attempting to overawe the legislative body 
whom he addressed. Fox, as might well be ima¬ 
gined, far exceeded his adherents in the violence 
of his appeal to the people. On the 6th of April 
1780, the corresponding committee having convened 
the inhabitants of Westminster in Palace Yard, 
Fox read and commented on the report presented 
by that committee, while the Dukes of Devonshire 
and of Portland were present at his side, but the 
Marquis of Rockingham absented himself. Gov¬ 
ernment having very properly ordered out a military 
force for the protection of Parliament and suppres¬ 
sion of tumult or riot, Fox proceeded so far as to 
declare in the House of Commons, that “if soldiers 
were thus let loose on the constitutional assem¬ 
blages of the people, all who attended them must go 
armed.” The Cardinal De Retz, when conducting 
the Parisian populace and attempting to overturn 
the First Minister of that day, held and practised 
precisely the same doctrine. So would Mirabeau 
have done in our time, or Sir Francis Burdett and 
Horne Tooke. 

Even previous to the actual commencement of 
the American war, as early as 1774 attempts were 
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made by the enemies of Government to excite the 
shipwrights and other artificers in the royal dock¬ 
yards to associate, to remonstrate, and in fact to 
assume a deliberative public character. I was pre¬ 
sent in the House of Commons when Sir Hugh 
Palliser related and detailed this curious fact, re¬ 
specting which no man could speak with more 
accuracy, as he presided at the Navy Board when 
the transaction took place. Humphrey Minchin, 
member for Oakhampton, whom I very particularly 
knew, having brought forward a discussion relative 
to the condition of the navy in the month of March 
1781, with a view to criminate Lord Sandwich, then 
first Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Hugh, in justifica¬ 
tion of that nobleman, stated broadly that “ the 
enemies of the country had found means to frustrate 
his plans for regulating the dockyards on new prin¬ 
ciples of great public utility.” In fact, the workmen 
were secretly instigated to insubordination. “ As¬ 
sociations,” Palliser declared, “ were formed among 
them. Remonstrances, clothed under the name of 
petitions, were transmitted to the Navy Board; 
committees were appointed; nay, deputies or dele¬ 
gates were sent up to London empowered by their 
constituents to treat with the Commissioners of the 
Navy in the nature of a congress.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing the bursts of laughter which the word congress 
produced from both sides of the assembly, yet Burke, 
anxious to efface the impression made by the narra¬ 
tive of Palliser, endeavoured to render the whole 
ridiculous, justifying particularly the associations 
formed as well as the petitions presented, which 
were, he said, intended for preventing the lavish 
expenditure of the public money. But Bamber 
Gascoyne instantly stood forward to protect his 
friend, Sir Hugh. 
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Gascoyne, with whom I was well acquainted, re¬ 
presented at that time the borough of Truro, and 
occupied a seat at the Admiralty Board. He pos¬ 
sessed a clear and sound understanding, with a most 
convivial disposition, though not a very cultivated 
mind nor highly polished manners. Rough, frank, 
and manly, he was not intimidated by Burke’s elo¬ 
quence. In terms the most positive he confirmed 
Palliser’s account of the delegates, adding that “ the 
whole mischief was effected by the enemies of 
England, whether foreign or domestic he would not 
assert, who stimulated the inferior orders of people 
to associate, to form committees of correspondence, 
and to throw the nation into a ferment.” Indignant 
at such a charge, which involved himself and all the 
Opposition leaders in the guilt of acts approaching 
to treason, Burke started up, called Gascoyne to 
order; but he, appealing to the chair against the 
interruption, Burke, scarcely under the dominion of 
reason, exclaimed that “ if the honourable gentle¬ 
man proceeded any further in accusing that side of 
the House with such nefarious proceedings he would 
move to have the words taken down.” Far from 
being terrified at this menace or affected by the cries 
uttered from the Opposition benches of “Take 
down! take down ! ” Gascoyne, with perfect calm¬ 
ness, assured the House that no clamour would 
deter him from performing his duty. He then re¬ 
peated verbatim his preceding words, declaring that 
if any gentleman now wished to have them taken 
down he would assist him by pronouncing them 
distinctly a third time. But not an individual rose, 
and Gascoyne was permitted to continue his speech 
without further molestation. Yet Fox was present 
at this scene, the particulars of which I relate as 
they passed under my own eyes. 
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How subversive of the constitution, and how de¬ 
structive of all subordination to Government were 
Fox’s avowed opinions, while he was in opposition, 
on the right of the people to appoint delegates, and 
thereby to dictate their pleasure to Parliament, was 
apparent from his speeches or declarations on various 
occasions. I recollect one in particular that I wit¬ 
nessed, the impression of which will not easily be 
erased from my mind. On the 2d of April 1781, 
Mr. Duncombe, one of the two representatives for 
the county of York, having, in the absence of Sir 
George Savile, presented a petition to the House 
of Commons from several associated counties, signed 
by certain freeholders whom he denominated dele¬ 
gates, Daniel Parker Coke (the Andrew Marvel of 
that time) strenuously opposed its reception. He 
approved indeed highly, he said, the object of the 
petition, and would support it, but not the nomina¬ 
tion of delegates, whom he considered to be alto¬ 
gether unconstitutional as well as dangerous. In 
this sentiment he was sustained by Powis, member 
for the county of Northampton. Dunning, on the 
other hand, whose law always appeared to me to be 
under the control of his politics, and who did not 
then foresee how soon he should be translated to 
the Upper House of Parliament, as well as to a 
place in the Cabinet and to the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, undertook to defend the 
legal or constitutional right of the subject to nomi¬ 
nate delegates. But Fox, rising in his place, far 
exceeded him in boldness of affirmation and in 
violence of language. “ I will not sit here, Mr. 
Speaker,” exclaimed he, “and hear the assertion 
that it is unconstitutional or illegal to appoint dele¬ 
gates, or that those delegates so named should peti¬ 
tion Parliament. On the contrary, I consider it not 
merely as a correct and authorised but as a laudable 
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measure in the present condition and circumstances 
of this country. By what law is it declared to be 
unconstitutional for the people of England to name 
delegates who shall reside in London and watch 
over the conduct of their representatives ? And 
who shall presume to impede those delegates so 
constituted from petitioning Parliament in loyal and 
respectful terms ? Do they lose the privilege of a 
freeholder because they assume the title of a dele¬ 
gate ? Certainly not. I should have been ready 
to sign the petition now brought up in my delegated 
capacity, and I would have defended it in my repre¬ 
sentative character within the walls of this House, 
as a faithful representative of the people.” Whether 
such opinions are patriotic or factious,—whether 
they can be maintained and acted upon without in¬ 
evitably producing confusion,—whether any man 
can assume two public characters of a political de¬ 
scription, the duties of which may be incompatible 
and contradictory,—are questions which must be 
left to every person’s decision. These principles 
appear to me to be not merely democratic or repub¬ 
lican, but subversive of all good government, fit 
only for the Jacobins of France in the beginning of 
the Revolution, or for the modern reformers, the 
Watsons, the Thistlewoods, 1 the Brandreths, and 
the other advocates of insurrection, who wish to 
overturn the present order of things. Fox, indeed, 
was wholly guiltless, I am persuaded, of any such 
intention. His only aim was, by means of this scaf- 

1 On the 9th June 1817, Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, and 
Hooper were conveyed from the Tower to the Court of King’s Bench 
to be tried for high treason. Watson was first tried, and was ably 
defended by Wetherell and Copley. His trial lasted seven days, 
and the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. The Attorney-General, 
Shepherd, then gave up the prosecution against the others. Thistle- 
wood was less fortunate in 1820, when he was tried for a conspiracy 
to murder the King’s ministers (“Cato Street Conspiracy”), and was 
hanged on the 1st May with Ings, Brunt, Davidson, and Fidd.— Ed. 
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folding, to drive Lord North from power, to force 
his own way into the closet, and to compel the King 
to change his Administration. But his ambition, 
unlike that of Pitt, was not under the control of 
judgment, self-command, and moderation. George 
III. very properly availed himself of Fox’s errors 
to expel him from the Cabinet, which he twice 
entered by storm. 
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HE delegates were not the only adver¬ 
saries with whom Lord North had to 
contend when defending the constitu¬ 
tion. Burke, who ten years later drew 
forth his powerful artillery in defence of 
monarchy, lent himself too much at this period of 
his political life, it must 'reluctantly be owned, to 
the machinations of party. Many of his parlia¬ 
mentary speeches between 1779 and 1782 breathe 
the spirit of faction, blended with intemperance of 
language sometimes descending to invective. Even 
Dunning, though brought up to the bar, and pos¬ 
sessed of an ample fortune acquired by his profes¬ 
sion, yet levelled a vital blow at the constitution of 
vol. in. A. 
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his country when, on the 24th of April 1780, he 
moved in the House of Commons “ not to dissolve 
Parliament or to prorogue the session till proper 
measures should be adopted for diminishing the in¬ 
fluence of the crown, and correcting the other evils 
complained of in the petitions.” Algernon Sydney 
or General Ludlow, two of the most determined re¬ 
publicans of the seventeenth century, could not have 
made a proposition more subversive in its results of 
monarchical government. It is obvious that if such 
a resolution had passed, the King would have stood 
in the situation of Charles I. in 1641, as the Parlia¬ 
ment would have been placed in the very position 
of the House of Commons at that awful period of 
our history. Happily Dunning’s motion was re¬ 
jected by a majority of fifty-one votes in a very full 
House. Fox, irritated to the most violent degree 
at the subversion of his hopes to drive Lord North 
from power, attributed his disappointment to the 
operation of Ministerial corruption among the mem¬ 
bers who voted on the occasion. It unquestionably 
resulted, however, from the alarm excited among 
the moderate independent part of the assembly, 
who desired, indeed, to limit and to reform, but not 
to annihilate the power of the crown. No man can 
doubt that, if the prerogative of prorogation and of 
dissolution had been taken from the sovereign till 
every alleged grievance had been redressed, the 
constitution must have been from that moment sub¬ 
verted, and a renewal of the calamities of Charles 
I.’s reign must almost inevitably have followed. To 
Lord North, therefore, sustained by the King’s 
firmness of character, we owe our preservation from 
all the evils of a republican, if not of a revolutionary 
form of government. Since 1688 down to the year 
1792, when we were menaced with the still greater 
horrors of French fraternisation, it may be safely 
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asserted that the British constitution never incurred 
so imminent a danger of subversion as in 1780. 

To Pitt we are indebted for the second leading 
cause or principle of our resuscitation and recovery 
after losing America. His institution of the sinking 
fund of a million sterling in the spring of 1786, by 
its beneficial operation at that time on the public 
mind, on our national credit, commerce, and finances, 
might be said to revivify the state. The third 
source of our prosperity came from the East, where, 
without a metaphor, the sun of Britain rose as it 
set in the west. Since 1783, our acquisitions and 
possessions in that portion of the globe have been 
perpetually in a state of progression. All our losses 
sustained on the Delaware and on the Chesapeake 
have been more than compensated by our conquests 
on the Ganges or on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar. The augmentations of territory in Oude, 
as well as in Corah and Dooab, including Delhi 
itself, the metropolis of the Mogul princes, the 
seizure of the Carnatic, the dissolution of the Mysore 
monarchy in the person of Tippoo Sultan, the re¬ 
duction of Ceylon, of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of the island of Mauritius, not to mention many 
inferior objects of attention; these prodigious accu¬ 
mulations of commerce, power, and wealth have 
obliterated almost the recollections of the American 
struggle, and have closed all the wounds caused by 
that unfortunate war. An annual revenue of more 
than fifteen millions sterling raised in India, pay¬ 
able not in paper but in specie, together with the 
trade of the East continually poured into our har¬ 
bours, have enabled us, after contending for nearly 
twenty years with the power of France, successively 
wielded by Robespierre and by Buonaparte, to ter¬ 
minate the conflict in the most triumphant manner. 
I return to the progress of public affairs. 
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However readily I admit that the treaty of 1783 
may be entitled to national approval, yet the mem¬ 
bers of that Administration at the head of which 
Lord North had so long presided might never¬ 
theless be fully justified in severely arraigning a 
peace which relinquished to America almost every 
point or object for the maintenance of which they 
had contended from 1775 down to 1782. They 
might justly feel indignant at the dereliction of the 
Loyalists, 1 at the evacuation of New York and of 
Charlestown, together with the sacrifice of immense 
tracts of territory, extending through nearly twenty 
degrees of latitude and as many of longitude, in¬ 
cluding Indian nations our allies, and containing 
incalculable commercial advantages. When Lord 
Sackville and Lord Stormont in the House of 
Peers compared such a treaty with past periods of 
our history, when they accused the Ministry of 
doing acts more culpable than even Lord Oxford 
and Lord Bolingbroke had committed at Utrecht, 
they might at least be considered as speaking with 
consistency and in conformity to their avowed prin¬ 
ciples. But I own that it seems more difficult to 
conceive and to explain upon what ground Fox 
could justly reprobate such preliminaries. He had 
loudly and repeatedly declaimed, through successive 
years, on the indispensable necessity of obtaining 
almost any peace, however comparatively bad it 
might be, as imperiously demanded by the fallen 
condition of Great Britain. 

I perfectly remember, as early as the beginning 
of the month of March 1781, when, during a debate 
relative to the loan concluded by Lord North, the 
prospect of peace being incidentally mentioned as a 

1 u Besides the perpetual annuity of ^4000 to the Penns, sums to 
the amount of .£4.300,000 have been given to the Loyalists.”— Quar¬ 
terly Review , voL xiii. p. 211 . 
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probable event, Fox eagerly seized the occasion to 
declare that “ he was ready to support almost any 
terms that the enemy would offer for a general 
peace, meaning thereby to include France, Spain, 
and Holland, as well as America.’’ He added that 
“ while the national concerns were conducted by the 
Ministers of that period no peace could be bad.” 
Yet he declaimed, if possible, with more vehemence 
and asperity against the Earl of Shelburne than he 
had done against Lord North; he who, consider¬ 
ing the Americans as originally justified in resisting 
the mother country, had often undertaken their de¬ 
fence in the House of Commons, while he always 
stigmatised the Loyalists with every opprobrious or 
contemptuous epithet; he whom I had myself heard 
declare from the same side of the House not twelve 
months before, on the fifth day of March 1782, that 
“whenever he should enter into any terms with 
an individual of Lord North’s Cabinet he would 
rest satisfied to be called the most infamous of 
mankind ; ” adding that “ he never could nourish 
the idea of coalescing with Ministers who had 
proved themselves devoid of honour and honesty, 
as in the hands of such men he would not intrust 
for a moment his own honour.” In order to var¬ 
nish over, therefore, so complete a change of lan¬ 
guage, sentiments, and system, required all those 
talents, that bold eloquence, and disregard of, 
or superiority to, public opinion which met in 
him. I never indeed regarded him as animated by 
any other motives in his opposition to the peace of 
1783 than ambition and desire of power. Person¬ 
ally odious to the King, as he well knew himself to 
be on account of his private irregularities, not less 
than from the line of political action which he had 
embraced during many years, he beheld no mode or 
chance of speedily entering the Cabinet except by 
uniting at once with Lord North. Those persons 
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who think that abilities such as his ought not to 
have been lost to his country or excluded from the 
councils of the crown will, however, see cause pro¬ 
bably to justify in some degree his sacrifice of political 
principle to an overruling necessity. But it became 
apparent by the events that soon followed the Coali¬ 
tion of 1783 how different a sentence the majority 
of the nation passed on that memorable union. The 
people beheld in it a complete renunciation of every 
object for which Fox had affected to contend, and 
they regarded, not merely with indifference, but 
with satisfaction his subsequent expulsion from 
office. 

Lord North’s junction with the party which had 
so long opposed him has always appeared to me 
to admit of much more palliation in every point 
of view than the conduct of Fox and his adher¬ 
ents. The former nobleman, by no means in very 
affluent circumstances, encumbered with a numerous 
family, saw himself proscribed and excluded from 
the Cabinet for having unsuccessfully maintained 
the prerogative of the crown and the supremacy of 
Parliament against the American insurgents. In 
this situation, unprotected by the sovereign, who 
was unable to extend any assistance to him, and 
-unpopular with the nation because he had been 
unsuccessful, Fox opened his arms and offered him 
an alliance. Was he bound to reject it and thus 
pass a sentence of political exclusion on himself? 
But even if he had so done, worse evils presented 
themselves in prospect. A union between Fox and 
Pitt, if it had taken place, would have eventually 
produced in all probability his own impeachment 
and that of other members of his Cabinet. Nor 
could he have found any effectual security from 
such a prosecution either in the royal authority, in 
the adherence of the House of Commons, or in the 
affection of the country. He might have been 
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made the victim and the sacrifice for the loss of 
empire, for the disgraces, defeats, capitulations, and 
ruinous expenditure, of an unfortunate war. Fox 
and Burke had a hundred times menaced him with 
the block. Pitt, who, it was evident, entertained 
similar opinions respecting his Administration, did 
not at all conceal them. 

Powis, when declaiming against the Coalition 
recently made between Lord North and Fox, on 
the 2ist of February observed, that “to the ill- 
timed lenity of Lord Shelburne’s Administration it 
could alone be imputed that the noble Lord in the 
blue ribband enjoyed his present situation of im¬ 
punity ; for if those inquiries which had once been 
in contemplation had been carried into effect, the 
House of Commons would not have witnessed on 
the present occasion the extraordinary and unnatural 
alliance formed against Ministers.” Sir Edward 
Astley, one of the representatives for the county of 
Norfolk, who, though a man of no shining ability, 
justly excited respect as an upright country gentle¬ 
man, expressed similar opinions on the same night. 
So did other members of the House upon various 
occasions. Sir Charles Turner in his homely York¬ 
shire dialect exclaimed, “ The noble Lord in the 
blue ribband is the author of all our misfortunes. 
If he and his colleagues had been impeached, as it 
was the duty of this House to have done, other 
Ministers would have been deterred from treading 
in their steps. But now they see that delinquency 
forms the highroad to preferment, and if any man 
of talents within these walls will sell his conscience, 

I will ensure him a peerage. The commission of 
political crimes leads infallibly to titles, pensions, 
and ribbands.” By accepting the overtures of the 
Rockingham party, Lord North therefore at least 
secured his personal safety, and opened to himself 
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an avenue to the resumption of power. It was not, 
as I have always thought, the act of uniting with 
Fox that in itself disgraced him, but the too ready 
subserviency with which he afterwards lent himself 
to every measure which that enterprising and am¬ 
bitious statesman, having again forced his way into 
the Cabinet, thought it necessary to adopt in order 
to maintain himself in a situation which he had 
attained in contradiction to the wishes of his sove¬ 
reign. 

[21 st February 1783.] The victory obtained by 
the new Coalition over Ministers in the House of 
Commons, however flattering it might be to their 
hopes, yet being by no means decisive, and the peace 
having been approved in the Upper House, though 
only by a small majority of thirteen, in order to 
compel Lord Shelburne’s resignation it became 
necessary to express in more affirmative language 
a parliamentary disapprobation of the preliminaries. 
For this purpose, four days after the first debate, a 
second discussion took place, when a motion or re¬ 
solution to the effect above mentioned was brought 
forward, Lord John Cavendish lending himself again 
to introduce the business. 1 It was indeed a service 
of some danger and delicacy, requiring all the repu¬ 
tation which that nobleman enjoyed for political 
rectitude to protect his friends from the imputa¬ 
tions excited by the recent Coalition. Mr. Secretary 

1 Lord John Cavendish was a younger son of the third Duke of 
Devonshire. His tutor at Cambridge was Mason the poet, who 
addressed him on leaving the university in the lines beginning— 

“ Ere yet, ingenuous youth, thy steps retire.” 

Walpole did not like him, and therefore sneered at his powers. He 
wrote : u Under the appearance of virgin modesty he had a confidence 
in himself that nothing could equal, and a thirst of dominion still 
more extraordinary. ... His fair little person, and the quaintness 
with which he treasured, as if by rote, the stores of his memory, 
occasioned George Selwyn to call him the learned canary-bird.”—Ei>. 
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Townshend, in the course of the debate that ensued, 
paid many compliments to Lord John’s candour and 
honesty of intention at the expense of his under¬ 
standing, or rather of his firmness of character. “ I 
have,” observed he, “ the most implicit reliance on 
the integrity and honour of that noble person who, 
from the dictates of his own generous mind, would 
not act uncandidly by any Administration, but he 
may be led aside in consequence of the respect 
which he entertains for others, who know how to 
choose their man whenever they want any business 
to be effected which is not evidently right in itself. 
1 am perfectly convinced that my noble friend is 
not the author of the resolutions that he has pro¬ 
posed, and if Ministers were to be judged by his 
head and heart, I should not fear to make the 
treaties just concluded appear to him a real bless¬ 
ing to this country.” Lord John endeavoured to 
justify the Coalition, against the severe animadver¬ 
sions of Powis, and of other members who had 
generally voted with the Rockingham party, by 
comparing Fox’s union with Lord North to the 
Administration formed in June 1757, when the first 
Mr. Pitt coalesced with the Duke of Newcastle, 
whom he had during many years opposed and repro¬ 
bated. But however analogous in many respects 
that transaction might be, yet it certainly failed in 
carrying the moral conviction to the minds of his 
hearers which Lord John aspired to produce by his 
comparison. 

The peace was again attacked and defended on 
its own proper merits at great length, with equal 
ingenuity, asperity, and profound knowledge of the 
subject. Fox’s speech, though it displayed admi¬ 
rable ability as well as prodigious information, em¬ 
bracing all the great interests and possessions of 
the empire, commercial or political, in its range, yet 
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wanted, as I thought, that triumphant spirit which 
commonly animated and characterised his eloquence. 
He no doubt anticipated the event of the evening 
as almost certain, and consequently beheld before 
him the way open into the Cabinet. But he had 
sacrificed, if not public principle, at least public 
opinion, to gratify his ambition. When he looked 
round him, many vacancies were visible on the 
Opposition benches, where, in place of his former 
friends, he now saw only the adherents of Lord 
North, so lately his bitterest adversaries. He was 
unquestionably sensible to the circumstance, and he 
laboured hard to erase the unfavourable impression, 
which, he well knew, his junction with a nobleman 
whom he had so lately reprobated must excite in 
every mind divested of party feelings. “ I believe,” 
said he, “ that there is scarcely an individual within 
these walls who would give to the present First 
Minister his free and spontaneous support. Has he 
not made, in every quarter of the globe, concessions 
the most important, without even a pretence of any 
equivalent ? Then let not my coalition with the 
noble Lord near me, be considered as resulting in 
any degree from the res angustce domi. Such a 
motive never can influence men of integrity. Nor 
let it be asserted that such a junction against a 
Minister is unconstitutional. For while we admit 
in the most extended sense the King’s prerogative 
of Ministerial appointment, the people can by their 
privilege annul the nomination. It is only a Coali¬ 
tion that can repair the decayed system of Adminis¬ 
tration, and give it the tone of vigorous exertion. 
By it we shall regain the lost confidence of the 
nation and give effect to the springs of Government. 
The obnoxious part of the Cabinet must recede 
from the presence of the sovereign. He possesses 
neither the sanction of the people nor of Parlia- 
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ment.” Such was Fox’s language on that memo¬ 
rable night. 

Those who heard Mr. Pitt 1 address the House 
on the same evening cannot easily forget the 
impression made upon his audience by a speech 
which might be said to unite all the powers of 
argument, eloquence, and impassioned declamation. 
He seemed to fight, indeed, as the first Caesar did 
at ^lunda, not merely for empire or for power, but 
for life. After defending, article by article, the 
treaties concluded, he finished by deprecating “ the 
ill-omened and baneful alliance” which had just 
taken place between Lord North and Fox, as teem¬ 
ing with pernicious effects of every kind to the 
country. Then reverting to the consequences which 
it might produce personally to himself, he professed 
his readiness to retire to a private station without 
regret. Alluding to so material an impending change 
in his own condition, he exclaimed— 

“ Fortuna saevo laeta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 

Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 

Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit.” . . . 

With a presence of mind which never forsook 
him, he here paused, and, conscious that the words 
of the Roman poet immediately following, “ Et mea 
virtute me involvo,” might seem to imply a higher 
idea of his own merit or disinterestedness than it 
would become him to avow, he cast his eyes on the 
floor. A moment or two of silence elapsed, while 
all attention was directed towards him from every 
quarter of the House. During this interval, he 

1 He was so ill on this evening that, according to Wilberforce, “he 
was actually holding Solomon’s Porch (a portico behind the Speaker’s 
chair) open with one hand, while vomiting during Mr. Fox’s speech.” 
—D. 
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slowly drew his handkerchief from his pocket, passed 
it once or twice across his lips, and then recover¬ 
ing as it were from his temporary embarrassment, 
he added with emphasis, striking his hand on the 
table— 

“-probamque 

Pauperiem sine dote qusero.” 

Perhaps a more masterly and beautiful piece of 
oratorical acting is not to be found in antiquity. 
Even if we suppose the whole passage to have been 
studied and prepared, yet the delicacy of the omis¬ 
sion is not less admirable. I believe, however, that 
the lines which he cited and the one which he sup¬ 
pressed were all equally suggested to him by his 
feelings and his judgment at the time. Its effect 
on that part of the House which perfectly under¬ 
stood it corresponded to its merit. But Pitt, who 
well knew how large a part of his audience, especially 
among the country gentlemen, were little conversant 
in the writings of the Augustan age or familiar with 
Horace, always displayed great caution in borrow¬ 
ing from those classic sources. 1 In the lapse of 
nearly fourteen years that I have heard him almost 
daily address the House of Commons, I question if 
he made in all more than eight or ten citations. 
Fox and Sheridan, though not equally severe in 
that respect, yet never abused or injudiciously ex¬ 
pended the stores of ancient literature that they 
possessed. Burke’s enthusiasm, his exhaustless 
memory, and luxuriant imagination, more frequently 
carried him away into the times of Virgil and Cicero, 2 
while Barr£ usually condescended, whenever he 
quoted Latin, to translate for the benefit of the 
county members. 

1 This opinion is generally corroborated. Pitt’s quotations were 
few, but most happy.—E d. 

* Johnson said, “ Burke talks from the fulness of his mind.”—E d. 
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I have already said that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer excited admiration by his speech in de¬ 
fence of the peace. There was indeed throughout 
the whole of that most eloquent address a pathos, 
an emotion, and an animation, of which, even in 
him, I hardly ever witnessed any similar exhibition 
while I sat in Parliament If Lord Shelburne’s 
Ministry could have been propped or preserved, it 
must have been upheld by such a man and by such 
exertions. Over Fox and Lord North Pitt seemed 
to assume a moral superiority, and, if I may so ex¬ 
press myself, to look down upon them from the 
eminence on which he stood—not the eminence of 
power or of office, but of conscious rectitude un¬ 
tainted with party spirit, and disdaining to sacrifice 
principle for place, while he beheld them flounder¬ 
ing in the mire of ambition. Addressing himself to 
Fox at the commencement of his speech: “ The 
triumphs of party,” exclaimed he, “ with which the 
right honourable gentleman seems so highly elate 
shall never seduce me to commit any act which 
even suspicion can condemn. I will never engage 
in political enmities without a public cause. I never 
will forego such enmities without the public appro¬ 
bation. Nor will I ever be questioned and cast off 
in the face of this assembly by one virtuous and 
dissatisfied friend. These, the permanent triumphs 
of reason and principle over the profligate incon¬ 
sistencies of party violence ; these, the triumphs of 
virtue over success itself, shall not only be mine on 
the present occasion, but throughout every future 
condition of my life.” 

The Coalition, though supported by superiority 
of numbers and conducted by extraordinary talents 
as well as energies, shrunk, as I thought, under the 
castigation thus inflicted, to which Fox made no 
reply. After having depictured in a masterly man- 
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ner, not less lucid and distinct though less verbose 
than Fox’s, the fallen state of the British Empire 
and of its resources at the beginning of 1783, he 
alluded with surprising delicacy and beauty to its 
widely different position in 1763, when the great 
Earl of Chatham, his father, had placed it on the 
summit of national glory. “ Could his Majesty’s 
present Ministers,” said he, “ thus surrounded as we 
are with scenes of calamity, attempt to dictate terms 
of pacification to the confederate powers ? Even 
the Dutch had not been disarmed or conciliated by 
the humiliating language of the late Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. Should we have persevered from day to day 
in throwing the desperate die ? Can the articles of 
peace now accepted suffer any serious comparison 
with the Treaty of Paris ? There was indeed a 
time when this country might have dictated con¬ 
ditions to her enemies. And if an imagination, 
warmed with the power and prosperity of Great 
Britain, could have diverted any member of the 
present Cabinet from a painful perception of the 
truth, I may, I hope without presumption, have 
been entitled to that indulgence. I well recollect 
how much my childhood was animated by the recital 
of England’s victories. I was instructed by one 
whose memory I must ever cherish and revere that 
at the termination of a contest widely different from 
the present we had prescribed the terms of peace to 
submissive nations. This was the era of our splen¬ 
dour, in contemplating which I may be allowed to 
feel a more than common interest. But that era is 
fled. We are now under the mortifying necessity 
of adopting a tone and language corresponding with 
our altered condition. All the visions of our power 
and pre-eminence have passed away.” 

Noble and affecting as was this picture, drawn 
by such a hand and on such an occasion, I am not 
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sure whether it was not outdone by other passages 
in the course of the same evening. His two por¬ 
traits of Lord Shelburne and of Lord North, 
though I may not altogether admit their truth in 
every particular, were masterpieces of talent. 
“From the complexion of this evening’s debate,” 
observed Pitt, “it appears obvious that the mo¬ 
tions originate rather in the desire of driving the 
Earl of Shelburne from the Treasury than in any 
conviction that Ministers merit censure for the 
concessions made in order to obtain peace; con¬ 
cessions arising from an insurmountable necessity, 
and imputable solely to the Cabinet of which the 
noble Lord in the blue ribband was the head. 
The Minister who now presides in the councils of 
the crown, like every other individual eminent for 
ability and placed in high office, becomes naturally 
an object of envy. The obloquy to which his 
capacity and his elevation subject him has been 
created and circulated with equal meanness and 
address, but his merits are as much above my en¬ 
comiums as the arts to which he owes his defama¬ 
tion are beneath my notice. When, bereft of power, 
he descends into life without the invidious append¬ 
ages of place, mankind will view him through a 
different medium, and perceive in him qualities 
richly entitling him to their esteem.”—“ My particu¬ 
lar share of the censure pointed against Ministers 
I will support with fortitude, because I have not 
acted wrong. My own heart, a monitor which 
never yet did, and I trust never will, deceive me, 
constitutes my asylum against clamour and faction. 
I felt no extraordinary eagerness to come in, and I 
shall experience no reluctance to go out, whenever 
the public may think proper to dismiss me from 
their service.”—“ I repeat, that whatever may ap¬ 
pear humiliating or inadequate in the treaties now 
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laid upon the table is exclusively and wholly 
chargeable to the noble Lord in the blue ribband. 
His profusion of the public money, his notorious 
temerity and pertinacity in prosecuting the war for 
reducing America to submission, a contest which 
originated in his pernicious and oppressive policy, 
when added to his utter inability for filling the 
station which he occupied, these circumstances 
have rendered peace almost of any description in¬ 
dispensable for the extrication of the state.” I will 
fairly confess, that though I voted against Ministers 
on that night, yet Mr. Pitt never appeared in my 
eyes an object of more just admiration than when 
on the point of laying down his power. Such I 
believe to have been the sentiment universally felt, 
not less by his opponents than by his supporters. 

While, however, I do him this justice, I cannot 
pass over in silence the part which Lord North 
performed on an occasion which demanded all his 
exertions. He rose soon after Pitt concluded, and 
rarely have I witnessed, even from him, an exhibi¬ 
tion of greater talent “ The last speaker,” ob¬ 
served he, “ whose amazing eloquence has so deeply 
impressed and affected every person in this audience, 
does me the honour to select me as the object of 
his thunder. And it constitutes no slender pre¬ 
sumption of my innocence that I have heard him 
thunder without experiencing any dismay. I have 
even listened to his thunder with equal astonish¬ 
ment and delight. But I call on him, and on every 
individual who hears me, to attest my declaration, 
that I have never abandoned in a single instance 
my character, my connections, or my political prin¬ 
ciples. I have been and I am ready to meet with¬ 
out subterfuge or evasion the most scrupulous in¬ 
quiry into every action of my life. I am ready, 
even at this instant, to stand forth and to bid defi- 
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ance to every species of investigation. Conscious 
of my rectitude of intention, I labour under no 
apprehension either of incurring censure or of de¬ 
serving punishment.” Then alluding to his junc¬ 
tion with Fox, after having spoken of his abilities 
in terms of the warmest panegyric. Lord North 
added, “It is true that during my Administration, 
when I was vilified and abused, as every unfortu¬ 
nate Minister must be, he often ran me hard and 
made me the object of his severe animadversion. 
But however deficient in capacity may have been 
my official conduct, I trust it will be admitted that 
I never wanted zeal to promote the true interests 
of my country, according to my conception of them. 
And notwithstanding the asperity with which he 
frequently treated me, as well as my measures, I 
do not recollect his ever charging me with the 
direct want of integrity. I know his temper to be 
warm, but he is of a generous nature, open, sincere, 
and manly. While I admire the vast extent of his 
mind, I can rely with security on the goodness of 
his heart And our principles, which were adverse, 
being now congenial, we shall unite all our energies 
in the cause of Great Britain.” We must admit 
that a more eloquent and able defence of the Coali¬ 
tion could not have been pronounced. The public, 
nevertheless, viewed it through other optics, and con¬ 
sidered it as a mutual sacrifice of political principle. 

A minority of seventeen, in which the Ministry 
remained at the close of the debate, which took 
place at a very late hour and in a very crowded 
House of Commons, where near 400 members 
voted, seemed to secure the triumph of the Coali¬ 
tion. 1 Yet, as no direct censure had hitherto been 

1 W On the day,” says Bishop Watson , u in which the peace was to be 
debated in the two Houses of Parliament, I happened to stand next to 
him (Lord Shelburne), and asked him whether he was to be turned 

VOL. IIL B 
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passed upon the Administration, and as the condem¬ 
nation expressed relative to the peace was couched 
in very moderate terms, simply stating that “ the con¬ 
cessions made were greater than our adversaries 
were entitled to demand,” it did not by any means 
follow that a change in the Government would take 
place. Lord North himself had sufficiently demon¬ 
strated, during the two sessions of 1779 and 1780, how 
little effect a majority had in compelling him to retire 
from office ; and the political, if not moral disappro¬ 
bation felt at the recent junction of two men who 
had so long condemned and reprobated each other, 
pervaded to a certain degree all ranks. Of this 
mortifying fact Fox very early received the most 
unequivocal proofs. Powis had commented on it 
with great acrimony. Sir Cecil Wray, Fox’s col¬ 
league for Westminster, rising in his place during 
the debate which we have just reviewed, exclaimed, 
“ I am told that a Coalition has taken place with 
that Ministry to whose maladministration is alone 
imputable the distressed condition of the country, 
which renders necessary the present peace. What 
opinion may be entertained by other gentlemen, I 
know not; but for my own part, I solemnly declare 
I never will support an Administration so composed, 
nor any Administration of which Lord North forms 
a part.” Duncombe, one of the two representatives 
for the county of York, expressed himself, if possible, 
in stronger language only three days after the debate 
of the 21 st of February. Having presented a peti¬ 
tion to the House from near ten thousand free¬ 
holders of Yorkshire demanding a more equal re- 


out by the disapprobation of the Commons. He replied that he could 
not certainly tell what would be the temper of that House, but he 
could say that he had not expended a shilling of the public money to 
procure its approbation, though he well knew that above £ 6 opoo had 
been expended in procuring an approbation of the peace in 1763.”— 
Life of Bishop of Landaff^ 1818, vol. i. p. 169. 
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presentation in Parliament, he took occasion to say 
that “ it would be with reluctance he should support 
any Administration of which Lord North was a 
member.” Burke, no doubt thinking to efface the 
impression, instantly stood up, and remarked with 
some asperity, that “ as to parliamentary support, it 
ought neither to be given nor to be withheld on 
account of men, but of measures.” Adding, “ The 
honourable gentleman appears to be of a different 
sentiment, as he informs us he will consider men 
and not measures.” Duncombe, however, not inti¬ 
midated by the correction, observed, that “he might 
have expressed himself incorrectly in making use of 
the term reluctance.” “ I will, therefore,” continued 
he, “ amend it, and declare that I never will lend 
my support to such an Administration. In thus 
speaking of the noble Lord, I wish to have it under¬ 
stood that I have in view the measures as well as 
the man, for from his past measures I appreciate 
the man.” 

Walter Stanhope, then member for Hull, retorted 
on Burke for his versatility. “ I own it astonishes 
me,” said he, “to find that the noble Lord’s defender 
is the very person who has more than once declared 
him a fit object of impeachment; nay, who went so 
far as to assert in this House that he had an im¬ 
peachment ready drawn in his pocket.” Such were 
the humiliating reflections or animadversions to 
which the Coalition gave rise among men most 
attached to Fox and to the Rockingham party. 
Mr. Hill, who represented Shropshire, and who 
was afterwards better known in the annals of Par¬ 
liament as Sir Richard, accustomed frequently to 
borrow his allusions from holy writ, compared the 
junction of Lord North and his new associate to 
the union between Herod and Pontius Pilate. Even 
Sir Charles Turner, a man devoted to Fox, and who 
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so implicitly adopted all his political opinions as in 
general to retain none of his own, yet recoiled at 
the union, of which he expressed himself when ad¬ 
dressing the House in that plain, unadorned, but 
emphatic style natural to him. “ The Coalition,” 
exclaimed he, “has astonished the whole nation, 
and no individual more than myself. I am sorry 
for it, as my worthy friend Charles has materially 
injured himself by it. He has lost much of his 
popularity. The noble Lord with whom he has 
coalesced is undoubtedly the best of men consi¬ 
dered as a private character, but as a Minister he 
has been most unfortunate. I reprobate therefore 
the alliance between them. It will turn out ill, 
and never answer the expectations of its authors.” 
Even the very majority which had disapproved of 
the treaties as inadequate to the just expectations 
of the nation, yet might not follow up their late vote 
by any personal attack on Ministers, or, if they did, 
might fail to carry the House with them. And in 
that event, the Coalition would remain seated as 
before on the Opposition bench, without deriving 
any benefit from their late success. A First Lord 
of the Treasury who, to conscious integrity joined 
fortitude and resources of character, seemed exempt 
from any necessity of resigning on account of the 
danger of impeachment, might still by protract¬ 
ing the struggle terminate it advantageously to 
himself. Such were the opinions at that time gene¬ 
rally entertained, and the expectations formed both 
in and out of Parliament. 

\_22d -—2 8^4 February 1783.] But all these poli¬ 
tical speculations were suddenly overturned by 
Lord Shelburne’s immediate resignation. Without 
waiting for any broader hint or trying by any exer¬ 
tions to perpetuate his possession of power, he 
retired from office, as so many of his predecessors 
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had done during the present reign. There has 
always appeared to be something mysterious or 
unexplained in the motives which impelled him thus 
precipitately, if not prematurely, to abandon a situa¬ 
tion which he had attained with so much labour as 
well as address, and from which he can scarcely be 
said to have been driven. So singular a fact was 
variously explained or interpreted at the time. As 
even his opponents neither attributed to him want 
of ambition nor any defect of firmness, it became 
requisite to discover and to assign other reasons 
for his conduct. Reports injurious to his political 
reputation were industriously disseminated by his 
enemies, which, from the systematic hostility ex¬ 
hibited in their diffusion, I believe to have been 
without foundation. Pitt himself may indeed be 
said to have involuntarily given some weight to 
them by his own line of conduct towards Lord 
Shelburne; for though scarcely ten months elapsed 
before Pitt came again into power, yet he never 
associated that nobleman to any share of it, nor ever 
offered to give him a place in the Cabinet as Lord 
President or as Lord Privy Seal. So pointed an 
exclusion of the man who had first called him up to 
the councils of the sovereign and placed him there 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer at three-and-tiventy 
is not easily explained. It is true that Pitt pro¬ 
nounced, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, from the 
Treasury bench, the highest encomiums on his 
principal during the course of the discussions that 
took place relative to the peace. In his memorable 
speech of the 21st of February, he even alluded, as 
we have seen, with indignant warmth to the “ arts 
of defamation” which Lord Shelburne’s enemies 
adopted for the purpose of degrading him in the 
national estimation—arts of which Pitt professed 
his scorn as well as his conviction of their false- 
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hood. But his actions seem to have contradicted 
his professions. 

I have, however, been assured that Pitt, when he 
was made First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in December 1783, did offer Lord 
Shelburne a seat in the Cabinet, a proposition which 
was declined by the latter, as he conceived it impos¬ 
sible for Pitt to maintain himself in office against a 
decided majority in the House of Commons. When 
Pitt had ultimately surmounted all opposition and 
was become established in power, he therefore did 
not esteem it necessary to reiterate the offer. Lord 
Shelburne, offended at his exclusion from any place 
in Administration, complained of it to the King, 
adding that “ he who had first introduced Mr. Pitt 
into the Cabinet found himself now neglected by 
his former 4 feve.” But his Majesty replied, “ My 
Lord, I believe Mr. Pitt was the only man who 
could have aided you so essentially as he did on 
your being placed at the head of the Treasury after 
the Marquis of Rockingham’s decease.” I have 
reason to think that this anecdote is correct and well 
founded. That towards the end of 1784 Pitt advised 
his Majesty to raise Lord Shelburne to the rank of 
a British Marquis must be admitted; but that title 
was understood to be given (like the Earldom of 
Lonsdale, conferred by Pitt on Sir James Lowther 
earlier in the same year) as payment in full from 
the First Minister for all past obligations or ser¬ 
vices. 1 Lord Shelburne, after his resignation, 
seemed in fact to be regarded as politically extinct, 
though still in the full enjoyment of all his faculties 
of body and mind, nor at all supposed to want am- 

1 " The Marquisate was not conferred on Lord Shelburne at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pitt. The Duke of Rutland, on accepting the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, requested and obtained that mark of distinc¬ 
tion for Lord Shelburne direct from the King .”—Edinburgh Review , 
xxv. 21 a.—E d. 
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bition. The Marquis of Lansdowne, as a peer of 
Parliament, sometimes took a part the most con¬ 
spicuous in the debates of the Upper House, but 
he never openly aspired again to become First Lord 
of the Treasury, nor even to enter the Cabinet. 1 

[is/— 6 th March 1783.] Throughout the whole 
proceedings of the Ministerial change that took 
place at this time there was something personal 
which attached exclusively to himself. He resigned 
almost immediately after the second debate, of 
which I have spoken, but the Administration was 
by no means on that account at an end. Pitt, far 
from following his example, remained in office more 
than five weeks as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
after the First Lord of the Treasury had retired, a 
circumstance unprecedented in our history. Nor 
can there be any doubt that he might have retained 
his situation under the Coalition if he would have 
submitted to sit in Cabinet and to act with Lord 
North, but his principles were too inflexible to 
accommodate themselves to circumstances. Lord 
John Cavendish, far from forming any obstacle, 
would have lent every facility to Pitt’s continuance 
at the head of the Exchequer. Fox himself, in the 
course of his speech on the 21st of February, ex¬ 
pressly stated the fact. “ Can my noble friend,” 
said he, “ who brings forward the present resolu¬ 
tion be considered as a man ambitious of power ? 
He who has always been known rather to avoid 
than to court official employment ? If he has any 
blemish to set off his eminent virtues, it is that of 
receding from those places where his ability and 
integrity might render essential service to his coun¬ 
try.” Throughout the two debates in the Lower 

1 Lord Lansdowne for many years was the only nobleman who did 
the “honours of the kingdom” and at his table were to be seen all 
distinguished foreigners and literary characters.—E d. 
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House of Parliament on the peace, Lord Shelburne 
formed, if not the exclusive, yet the principal object 
of attack. Even those members who most severely 
reprobated the junction of Lord North and Fox 
expressed the greatest indifference on the subject 
of the First Lord of the Treasury and his tenure of 
power. “ As to the present Premier,” said Sir Cecil 
Wray, “ I know little of him, and various reasons 
induce me to wish him out of office, but not for 
having concluded the treaties on the table.” Powis, 
speaking on the same subject on the night of the 
21st, observed that “if the removal of the First 
Minister constituted the principal object of the 
motion, he considered it as already sufficiently de¬ 
cided.” “ The division,” added he, “ on the former 
agitation of the present question four days ago, may 
have given a pretty broad hint to the noble Lord 
that he is by no means so popular as he had 
imagined.” 

Powis’s language on the 6th of March, when 
alluding to the state of Ministerial affairs, was still 
more pointed. “ The Administration,” remarked 
Powis, “has been for some time burning in the 
socket, and has at last become extinct. But per¬ 
haps in one point of view this is no national misfor¬ 
tune, for when I reflect who is at the head of the 
Ministry, I may say it would be better to have no 
head at all.” Widely different were his expressions 
relative to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “ In 
the dissolution of the present Cabinet,” continued 
he, “ there is, however, one circumstance deeply to 
be regretted—I mean the loss which the public will 
sustain by the retreat from office of a gentleman 
whose splendid abilities may adorn any situation. 
It is to be hoped that he will not remain long un¬ 
employed. Great talents are public property, and 
therefore the public ought not to be deprived of 
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them.” An extraordinary and anomalous interval 
of time followed Lord Shelburne’s resignation, dur¬ 
ing which the functions of Government may be said 
to have suffered a suspension, while the King, the 
Ministry, and the candidates for power stood look¬ 
ing at each other. William III. never displayed 
more steadiness or determination at any period of 
his life, either when Prince of Orange or after his 
elevation to the crown of England, than George 
III. manifested throughout the whole of “ this inter¬ 
regnum,” as it was denominated. Though his First 
Minister, from whatever motives, had quitted him, 
he did not abandon himself or forsake those indi¬ 
viduals who remained faithful to him. On the con¬ 
trary, he made the most desperate efforts to avoid 
passing under a yoke which he considered as equally 
painful to himself and pernicious to his people. 

The Coalition, having twice defeated Administra¬ 
tion in the House of Commons and having com¬ 
pelled Lord Shelburne to retire, considered the 
business as effected and their triumph secure. 
Resting, therefore, on their arms, without attempt¬ 
ing to push their advantages farther, they waited 
till the King should send to the two leaders in 
order to form a new Ministry. But in this expecta¬ 
tion, however natural, they greatly deceived them¬ 
selves. That prince, as if conscious that Lord 
Shelburne constituted the principal and the most 
vulnerable object of attack, having disembarrassed 
his councils of the weight that encumbered them, 
endeavoured to repair the breach and to form a 
new rampart against Lord North and Fox. It 
might perhaps have been imagined that the pre¬ 
sence of the former nobleman in Cabinet, and the 
share of power which must necessarily be allotted 
to him and his friends in the formation of a new 
Government, would have tranquillised the King’s 
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mind by affording a security against the attempts 
or character of the latter statesman. But he knew, 
by the experience of many years, the pliability 
and easiness of Lord North’s nature, nor was he 
unacquainted with the energy of Fox’s mind, or 
unapprised of the efforts that he would probably 
make in order to cement and to perpetuate that 
elevation which he had now nearly attained with so 
much difficulty. The King, who considered Fox 
as a man ruined in fortune, of an incorrect moral 
conduct, and surrounded with a crowd of followers 
resembling him in these particulars, deprecated, as 
the severest misfortune to himself and to his sub¬ 
jects, the necessity of taking such a person, however 
eminent for capacity, into his confidence or councils. 
When we consider these circumstances, we shall not 
wonder at the long, though ineffectual, resistance 
made by his Majesty before he submitted to receive 
the law from the Coalition. 

[ 6 th March 1783.] Previous to Lord Shelburne’s 
resignation and the dissolution of his Ministry, 
various pensions having been granted to eminent 
individuals, particularly one to the Chancellor and 
a second to Lord Grantham, Powis brought the 
subject before the House. Pitt stated the circum¬ 
stances attending these grants officially from the 
Treasury bench, and a very animated as well as 
personal discussion arose, in which Fox took a 
most prominent part. He was peculiarly severe on 
Lord Thurlow, whom he supposed to form, by his 
advice to the King, the principal impediment to the 
formation of a new Administration. “ I have long 
lived,” said he, “ on terms of sincere private friend¬ 
ship with that noble person, who unquestionably 
possesses great abilities, but I am nevertheless of 
opinion that they are exerted in a manner most 
injurious to the true interests of the country.” “We 
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are told,” continued he, “ by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that when Lord Grantham accepted the 
office of Secretary for the Foreign Department, his 
Majesty promised him a pension of two thousand 
pounds a year whenever he should leave the office. 
What can this be denominated except bribing per¬ 
sons by pensions to assume employments for the 
acceptance of which they betray no inclination ? 
By such expedients the crown may always form an 
Administration without regarding either the approba¬ 
tion of Parliament or the confidence of the people." 
Having thus animadverted on one Secretary of State, 
he turned round upon the other, Townshend, who 
on that very day had been raised to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Sydney. “No man,” observed 
Fox, “entertains a higher esteem for him than I do, 
or more sincerely wishes him loaded with honours. 
Yet it seems a little extraordinary that the sove¬ 
reign should think proper to remunerate those 
Ministers who have assisted in making a peace 
which the more I contemplate it the more cause of 
wonder do I find at any Secretary of State having 
affixed his signature to such treaties.” From the 
absent reverting to those who were present, he next 
attacked Dundas, who had recently obtained the 
place of Keeper of the Signet in Scotland. After 
declaring that he meant nothing invidious or per¬ 
sonally offensive, Fox added, “ All the world never¬ 
theless wonders at so strange a fact as giving a 
man an office for life on condition of his taking 
another, the Treasurership of the Navy, which may 
be regarded as nearly a sinecure. So absurd as 
well as lavish a waste of the public money has, I 
believe, no precedent.” Towards the conclusion of 
his speech he once more fastened upon the Chan¬ 
cellor, “whose injurious influence,” Fox declared, 
H the kingdom felt at the present moment,” adding. 
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“If those pernicious exertions had not been made, 
I fully believe an Administration would have been 
formed some days ago which would have united 
the confidence of this House and the affection of 
the people.” 

No sooner had Fox concluded than the Lord 
Advocate rose, and having explained the circum¬ 
stances that attended his acceptance of the place 
of Treasurer of the Navy—a situation which, he 
candidly admitted, was not one suited to him—he 
subjoined, “ I will not, however, say that I am unfit 
for the office which I have obtained in Scotland; 
and as his Majesty has been pleased to honour me 
with a patent place, I do assure the right honour¬ 
able gentleman that I never will dishonour the 
patent by carrying it to market." Dundas’s allu¬ 
sion, in these last words, to the sale or exchange 
formerly negotiated by Fox with Mr. Charles Jen- 
kinson, to whom he sold the Clerkship of the Pells 
in Ireland, was too pointed, as well as personal, to 
be passed over in silence. Fox instantly replied 
that the transaction in question had in it nothing 
dishonourable. “ I received,” said he, “ the patent 
in question from my father, as a part of my fortune, 
altogether unconnected with the Ministry of that 
day, who first applied to me on the subject I 
consented to accommodate Government, though on 
very injurious conditions for myself, as I parted 
with a thing of considerably greater value than I 
received in return. This is the whole affair, and 
no man except the learned Lord ever thought it 
dishonourable or disgraceful in the slightest degree.” 
Rigby confirmed Fox’s statement in the most ample 
manner. “ I was acquainted,” observed he, “ with 
every part of the bargain, which was perfectly hon¬ 
ourable, and in which there could be only one thing 
censurable, namely, that the possessor of it gave 
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away his patent for less than its worth.” George 
Byng added that the place had no sooner passed 
out of Fox’s possession into the hands of Jenkinson, 
than its value became augmented to the amount of 
full a thousand pounds a year. Here the matter 
dropped; but Rigby, having stated in the course of 
his speech that “ though he did not approve of the 
late Coalition, yet he was ready to support any 
Administration, whether formed on a broad or on a 
narrow basis, which might rescue the country from 
its present deplorable state,” Courtenay exposed the 
declaration to much derision. “ I give the worthy 
gentleman entire credit for his assurance,” said he, 
“and I am persuaded he is animated by no other 
piotive except to preserve peace and unanimity, to 
maintain the proper equilibrium between the crown 
and the people; but, above all, to retain down to the 
last moment possible every balance in his hands.” 

[yih —23 d March 1783.] During the course of 
the month of March, every measure was adopted on 
the part of the King that promised to frustrate the 
hopes of the new confederates. Earl Gower, 1 to 
whom the place just vacated by Lord Shelburne 
was offered, manifested the utmost readiness to 
accept it, if the probable means of maintaining him¬ 
self there could be demonstrated. But by what 
expedient could a minority of the House of Com¬ 
mons be converted by him at once into a majority ? 
The difficulties being considered as insuperable, the 
experiment was therefore at length abandoned. 
Meanwhile the Coalition, indignant at so long a 
delay, began to manifest symptoms of impatience. 
The House of Commonshaving adjourned for some 
days after the debate of the 21st February, on a mo- 

1 Granville, second Earl Gower, bom 4th August 1721. As Lord 
Trentham, he was member for Westminster in the Parliament of 1747, 
and for Lichfield in 1754. In the latter year he succeeded to the 
Earldom, and was created Marquis of Stafford in 1786 .—Ed. 
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tion to that purpose made by Dundas, with the view 
of allowing time for a new Ministerial arrangement, 
Lord Maitland 1 called on the Lord Advocate to state 
the reasons why a successor had not been appointed 
to the Earl of Shelburne. This fact took place on 
the 28th of February, but no reply being returned to 
Lord Maitland’s inquiry, either by the person to 
whom the question was addressed, or from any in¬ 
dividual seated on the Treasury bench, though Pitt 
himself was present, the subject proceeded no fur¬ 
ther. Things remained in this state during more 
than a fortnight, it being perfectly understood that 
his Majesty was occupied in unceasing exertions 
with a view to prop or to re-create the Admini¬ 
stration. At length, on the 18th of March, Mr. 
Coke, member for the county of Norfolk,* having 
given notice that if no Ministry should be formed in 
the course of two days, he would move an address 
to the crown on the subject, the King, conceiving 
it dangerous as well as useless to protract the con¬ 
test, sent his commands to the Duke of Portland and 
Lord North to wait upon him at St. James’s. I 
have been assured that at the audience which took 
place his Majesty offered to concede every point in 
litigation except one, namely, that Lord Thurlow 
should not be deprived of the Great Seal. If that 
nobleman, he said, were permitted to remain in 
office, he would allow the new Ministers to dispose 

1 James, Lord Maitland, born 26th January 1759, was M.P. for 
Newport, Cornwall. He succeeded his father as eighth Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale in 1789, and was created a peer of the United Kingdom in 
1806 as Baron Lauderdale. He died 15th September 1839 .—Ed. 

2 Coke of Holkham, “King of Norfolk.” He was born in 1748. 
He supported throughout his parliamentary career every popular 
measure save one: he opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Prince of Wales used to call him “ My brother Whig.” He expended 
above ;£ 100,000 in erecting new farmhouses on his estates. In 1775 
he married a sister of Lord Sherborne, and about half a century later 
he married the young Lady Anne Keppel, daughter of the Earl of 
Albemarle. He died, Earl of Leicester, a.d. 1837.—D. 
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of all other employments at their pleasure. But no 
arguments could induce the Coalition to relax upon 
so essential an article. Fox equally disliked and 
dreaded the Chancellor, whose intractability, when 
added to his influence over the royal mind in a 
place which rendered him the director of his sove¬ 
reign’s conscience, exposed the new candidates for 
office to perpetual danger. They insisted peremp¬ 
torily on putting the Great Seal into commission. 
Their proposition being as firmly rejected by his 
Majesty, the conference terminated without any 
progress or beneficial result. 

At this critical juncture died the Honourable 
Dr. Frederick Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, a man of amiable character, though not dis¬ 
tinguished by the eminent virtues of Tillotson or 
the talents of Laud. 1 The King, who well knew 
that the Coalition, or, in other words, that Fox had 
destined that great ecclesiastical elevation for Ship- 
ley, Bishop of St. Asaph, or for Hinchcliffe, 2 Bishop 
of Peterborough, probably for the former of them, 
and who was also aware that if he wished to dis¬ 
pose of it himself he had not an hour to lose, im¬ 
mediately sent for Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester.* 

1 The Countess of Huntingdon was so scandalised by the Sunday 
parties of Mrs, Cornwallis at Lambeth Palace, that she personally 
appealed to the King and Queen, and at their remonstrance the parties 
ceased to be held.—D. 

* Hinchcliffe was the son of a livery-stable keeper. He married 
Miss Crewe, whose brother was his pupil, and whom he had been 
employed to dissuade from marrying a rakish officer. As a preacher, 
he was famous for pronouncing his consonants, and he was called the 
“ bloody bishop ” for his fierceness against the Arminians. At his 
death in 1794 he was in his sixty-third year. Bishop Shipley, who 
wrote a poor monody on the death of Queen Caroline, is of less note 
than his son, Dean Shipley, who in 1784 was tried for publishing a 
pamphlet said to be a libel. His counsel, Erskine, and his judge, 
Buller, had sharp contests on the wording of the verdict, by which the 
jury refused to find that the matter of the pamphlet was libellous. 
From that time juries were held to be judges of the law as well as of 
the fact.—D. 

* Hurd was a respectable farmer’s son, and owed his rise in the 
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That excellent prelate, whose piety and learning 
rendered him one of the ornaments as well as pil¬ 
lars of the Anglican Church, having waited on his 
Majesty, was informed by him that the See of 
Canterbury had become vacant, and that as he 
knew no person in his opinion more worthy to fill 
the metropolitan chair, he wished the Bishop to 
accept it. He added, that in the actual position of 
public affairs, when he might every day be com¬ 
pelled to take new Ministers into his councils, he 
hoped that the Bishop would interpose no unneces¬ 
sary delay. But Dr. Hurd, far from desiring a 
dignity so much sought after, besought the King to 
excuse him for declining it, stating that neither his 
health nor his frame of mind were adequate to the 
extended duties of the metropolitan See, though 
equal to fulfilling the more limited functions of his 
own diocese. His Majesty having, not without 
great reluctance, yielded to these reasons, then in¬ 
sisted that the Bishop should at least name the per¬ 
son whom he conceived most proper to succeed 
Dr. Cornwallis. Hurd, without long hesitation, 
mentioned Dr. Louth, Bishop of London, and a 
messenger was instantly dispatched to find him at 
his house in St. James’s Square. The Bishop arriv¬ 
ing in a very short time, had no sooner entered the 
closet, than the King made him the same proposi¬ 
tion which he had done to Hurd. Extraordinary 
as it may appear, he met from that prelate with a 
similar refusal, and one not less sincere, as well as 
inflexible, than the former. In this unexpected 
predicament, the King, addressing himself to them 
both, said, “ My Lords, I will not press either of 
you further, but before you leave this room you 

Church to the patronage of Warburton. He was tutor to the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York. When he became a Tory, Johnson 
said, “ I fear he is a Whig at heart.” He died in 1808, nearly ninety 
years of age.—D. 
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must recommend a proper successor to the deceased 
Archbishop, and whomsoever you shall agree to 
name, I will accept.” The two prelates having re¬ 
quested to be allowed a short time for consulting 
together, after a few minutes’ deliberation, without 
quitting the royal presence, united in nominating 
Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Bangor. Being sent 
for to St. James’s, on his arrival, to his no small 
astonishment, he learned the reasons for which he 
had been summoned to court. He accepted the 
preferment, but the requisite forms incident to the 
congd d’^lire, and other ceremonies indispensable to 
the election, prevented the translation from being 
completed before the second of the following month, 
the very day on which the King having surrendered 
at discretion, the Coalition actually took possession 
of the Government. 

Dr. Moore, whom we have beheld during two- 
and-twenty years Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
who owed his elevation to that high dignity to the 
joint recommendations of Hurd and Louth, was a 
prelate of an irreproachable life, added to a solid 
understanding. But his first ecclesiastical advance 
arose from one of those accidents which, whatever 
Juvenal may have said to the contrary, sometimes 
seem to determine, no less than merit, the colour of 
our fate. The Duchess-Dowager of Marlborough 
(commonly called the Trevor Duchess *), after the 
Duke’s decease in 1758, having occasion for a tutor 
to superintend the education of her youngest son, 
Lord Robert Spencer, applied to the Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, requesting him to recommend a 
proper person to her for the purpose. I have been 
assured that Mr. Moore, then a servitor of that 

1 She was the daughter of Thomas, Lord Trevor, and died in 1761. 
It was of her husband that Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son in 1753, 
“He did by no means spend, but he slatterned himself into that 
immense debt which is not yet near paid off.”—D. 
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college, of very obscure birth and connections, 
happening to cross the quadrangle at the precise 
moment of this application, it immediately occurred 
to the Dean’s mind that he would answer the de¬ 
scription of the tutor demanded by the Duchess. 
He hesitated, nevertheless, for some time whether 
he should make the proposition to Mr. Moore, her 
Grace having positively insisted on his stipulating, 
that whatever individual she should receive into her 
family in quality of preceptor to her son, should not 
be admitted to dine at her table. The offer, when 
made by the Dean, was, however, accepted under 
that exclusion; but so rapid became Mr. Moore’s 
progress in her personal esteem, no less than in her 
affection, that within a very short time she found 
herself unable to dine without him. Her preference 
assumed even so decided a character as to leave 
him no room to doubt of her inclination, if he had 
encouraged it, notwithstanding the prodigious dis¬ 
parity of their respective situations in life, to have 
bestowed her hand on him in marriage. Instead of 
thus acting, as a man of narrow or selfish views 
would have done, his sense of honour and delicacy 
of sentiment led him to communicate the advances 
made him by the Duchess to her son, the late 
Duke. Conduct and principles so highly disin¬ 
terested 1 could not fail ultimately to meet their just 
reward. By the Duke of Marlborough’s interest 
being promoted in the Church, he became Dean of 
Canterbury, from which situation he was soon trans¬ 
lated to the Bishopric of Bangor, passing through 
no other intermediate episcopal stage till he attained 
to the metropolitan dignity. Such an impression, 

1 By no means disinterested\ He was sure to get preferment from 
the Duke, and only a life annuity from the Duchess, to whom he, 
probably, preferred some other woman. It was prudent management 
of good fortune, but by no means a proof of disinterestedness.—P. 

The Archbishop was a handsome man even in old age.—E d. 
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indeed, had his merit and character produced while 
he remained at Canterbury, that on his promotion 
to the See of Bangor, all those persons who came 
to take leave of him expressed their full conviction 
of his returning to them again as Archbishop. “We 
console ourselves, Mr. Dean,” said they, “for losing 
you at present by the confident expectation which 
we entertain of your speedy restoration to us.” 1 I 
return to the course of public affairs. 

On the complete failure of the first attempt, 
already mentioned, which his Majesty made to form 
a new Administration, many propositions were sug¬ 
gested to prop and renovate the still existing Min¬ 
istry, however difficult such a work might justly be 
esteemed under the actual circumstances. Mr. Pitt, 
desirous to meet the King’s wishes on a point which 
coincided with all his own objects of personal eleva¬ 
tion and ambition, suffered himself to be persuaded 
to promise that he would accept the post of First 
Lord of the Treasury in addition to the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and during twenty- 
four hours he might be said to have in some measure 
actually held both these offices. But finding it im¬ 
practicable, after full examination, to set up any 
Government which promised duration, or which 
could make head against the Coalition in the House 
of Commons, he reluctantly retracted his engage¬ 
ment. Reduced almost to despair by so many dis¬ 
appointments, and unable to effect his emancipation, 
the King unquestionably meditated the extraor¬ 
dinary project of visiting his electoral dominions, 
and relinquishing for a time to the Coalition the 
power of which they had forcibly possessed them- 

1 On the decease of Dr. Moore in 1805, Pitt wished his friend Pretty- 
man to succeed him, but the King burst out, “ No, no, no; must have 
a gentleman at Canterbury.” Dr. Manners Sutton was translated, 
whose brother. Lord Manners, was Chancellor of Ireland in 1807, and 
his son Speaker of the House of Commons in 1822 .—Ed. 
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selves. But on communicating his intention to the 
Chancellor, that Minister, far from encouraging the 
proposition, gave it his strongest disapprobation. 
“ There is nothing easier, sir,” said he, with his 
characteristic severity of voice and manner, “than 
to go over to Hanover. It may not, however, prove 
so easy to return to this country when your Majesty 
becomes tired of Germany. Recollect the precedent 
of James II., who precipitately embraced a similar 
expedient. Your Majesty must not think for a 
moment of adopting so imprudent and hazardous 
a step. Time and patience will open a remedy to 
the present evils." The King, happily for himself, 
acquiesced in Lord Thurlow’s wise and wholesome 
advice. 

[24 th March 1783.] While these interesting 
scenes passed at St. James’s, the House of Com¬ 
mons, completely in the hands of the Coalition, pro¬ 
ceeded, though with great apparent caution and 
external testimonies of respect, to press the sove¬ 
reign by every constitutional means that he would 
put an end to the interregnum, which Fox denomi¬ 
nated, in the strong language familiar to him, “ the 
most insolent domination that ever disgraced a free 
country.” Mr. Coke, after repeated delays, having 
moved an address to his Majesty entreating him 
“ to form an Administration entitled to the confi¬ 
dence of the people,” one of the most interesting con¬ 
versations, rather than debates, took place, at which 
I ever assisted, nearly four hundred members being 
present. It was opened by the member for Norfolk 
in mild and temperate language; but the Earl of 
Surrey, who seconded the motion, did not observe 
equal delicacy or reserve in his expressions, which, 
as I thought, had always a tincture of democracy. 
“ I admit,” said he, “ that a high respect is due to the 
sovereign, but not less respect is due to the people. 
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It is impossible to go on longer without a Govern¬ 
ment ; and therefore, exceptionable as the present 
motion may be, I shall support it, because I am 
convinced if this House does not call for an Admini¬ 
stration, the people will demand it in a manner 
painful to the crown and injurious to the public 
interests.” 

Various individuals having inveighed in animated 
terms against the Coalition, Fox rose in order to 
justify the measure, and at the same time to state 
his opinions on the actual condition of the country. 
“Whatever,” observed Fox, “may be his Majesty’s 
private feelings or opinions at the present moment, 
when all government is suspended, he never can act 
wrong unless he is ill advised. It becomes, there¬ 
fore, proper to declare from whom he could receive 
that injurious advice, and the channel through which 
it comes cannot be matter of doubt The nation 
has now remained near five weeks in a state without 
precedent and without ostensible Ministers. If ever 
there was a time that imperiously demanded the 
oblivion of former animosities and ancient prejudices, 
it is the present moment. The situation of the 
country renders indispensable a coalition of parties, 
and in order to attain an object so salutary, by com¬ 
posing an Administration on a broad as well as a 
permanent basis, I am ready to shake hands even 
with the persons opposite to me, no less than with 
the noble Lord in the blue ribband near me, thus 
forming out of the three parties such a Government 
as the public may regard with confidence.” Having 
denied in the strongest terms that the delay in com¬ 
posing a new Administration had arisen from any 
disputes between the two heads of parties recently 
united, he launched out into severe reflections, or, 
more properly to speak, accusations against the 
individuals who, during more than a month, had 
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governed the country. “ A Government,’’ continued 
Fox, “not conducted by avowed Ministers, by a 
First Lord of the Treasury or by Secretaries of 
State, those instruments and puppets of other agents, 
but by the persons themselves who have hitherto 
been supposed to possess secret influence, and who 
now stand forward as the private advisers of his 
Majesty, to act in opposition to the wishes of his 
people and to the declared sense of one House of 
Parliament” 

Even if the intention of these words could have 
been mistaken. Fox, by fixing his eyes on Jenkin- 
son, who was present when he pronounced them, 
rendered their application obvious to every hearer. 
Then alluding to the Chancellor, “ If,” continued 
he, “we would know who has governed the king¬ 
dom and ill-advised the sovereign, we have only 
to repair to the Upper House. There the great 
adviser may be seen in his true character. We 
shall there find sullenness, delay, impediments to 
public business of every kind, and all the features 
that characterise the present interregnum.” Charges 
so invidious as well as personal were not suffered 
to remain without an immediate reply. Governor 
Johnstone, starting up as soon as Fox had con¬ 
cluded, with his characteristic impetuosity of gesture 
and language, retorted on Fox the imputations with 
which he had loaded Lord Thurlow. After pass¬ 
ing the highest encomiums on the talents, firmness, 
and integrity of that great law officer, whom, he 
said, he considered as one of the pillars of the 
state, he reminded Fox of the eulogiums which 
he had pronounced on this very nobleman when a 
member of Lord North’s Administration. “ Did he 
not then declare,” exclaimed Johnstone, “ that the 
Chancellor formed the only exception to the Cabinet 
of that period, who alone ought, from his superior 
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endowments of mind and of character, to be con¬ 
tinued in his high office after the dissolution of 
that Ministry ? ” With more temper, calmness, and 
command of himself, Jenkinson vindicated the line 
of conduct which he had held under the existing 
circumstances. He was heard with general and pro¬ 
found attention. “ I stand up,” said he, “ to refute 
the insinuation of being an evil adviser of his 
Majesty, and to deny the existence of secret influ¬ 
ence behind the throne, in the unwarrantable sense 
of those expressions. But the prerogative of the 
crown is not so limited as to proscribe any Privy 
Councillor from having access to the presence of 
the sovereign, or to preclude him from offering 
his advice, if called on to deliver his opinion. If 
his Majesty is graciously pleased to command my 
attendance, I am compelled in duty to obey the 
summons. I confess that during the last five weeks 
I have been with him more than once. I never 
went, except on official business; nor did I ever 
use any secret influence. That idea is only a trap 
for the credulous multitude. It exists solely in 
imagination, and is now started merely for political 
purposes, to which the members of this House can¬ 
not be strangers. I appeal to the noble Lord in 
the blue ribband seated near the right honourable 
gentleman, with whom I had the honour of serving 
for ten years, whether my assertion is true or 
false, and whether that pretended secret influence, 
so insidiously suggested, ever had any real exist¬ 
ence. Not only do I appeal to the noble Lord, but 
I invoke him to declare it; and so implicit is my 
reliance on his innate principles of honour, that I 
submit to abide by his determination.” 

Convincing as this defence may be esteemed, 
and as I regard it, yet Fox by no means acquiesced 
in the truth or solidity of its reasoning. “ I admit,” 
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said he in reply, “ that in his capacity of a Privy 
Councillor the right honourable member is entitled 
to offer the King his advice. He has a right so to 
do, but not to give it in secret. There lies the rub! 
Let the advice be public, and in the face of the 
Council. There can then be neither cause of 
suspicion, nor can it be productive of injury. As 
the matter stands, it assumes a widely different 
aspect.” Lord North, called upon as he had been 
by Jenkinson, could not remain silent. In the 
progress of a speech conceived with great ability 
and tempered by the suavity of his disposition, he 
endeavoured to justify his union with Fox, as an 
act founded on public expediency, if not absolute 
necessity. “ Those persons,” observed he, “ who 
reprobate the present Coalition forget that it is 
almost impossible to find in this assembly any 
individuals now acting together who have not 
differed materially on great and important points. 
The Administration existing—if we can be said to 
have any—is so composed. And when it is con¬ 
sidered that there are three great parties in the 
nation, two must unite in order to form a coalition. 
All men seem to agree that an Administration 
ought to be constituted on as broad a basis as 
possible. Perhaps it is meant a Ministry composed 
of all the three parties. If such be their meaning, 
I have not any objection to coincide with them in 
opinion. The divided arid distracted state of the 
Empire demands a combination of all eminent 
abilities.” Alluding finally to the appeal made by 
Jenkinson, “I am called on,” added he, “by a 
friend to declare whether, during my Administra¬ 
tion, I ever found any secret influence lurking 
behind the throne subversive of my measures or 
intentions. I will freely avow that I never did. 
I have frequently, while in office, received advice 
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from that right honourable gentleman, but I never 
knew that he had given any secret advice to his 
sovereign which he was not ready publicly to justify 
if the occasion demanded it.” No declaration could 
be less equivocal, nor better calculated to undeceive 
the believers in secret influence. But the opinion, 
which dated from a very early period of the King’s 
reign, had taken too deep a hold of the public mind, 
and was sustained with too much art to be eradi¬ 
cated, although by such testimonies. Even at the 
present day that conviction is by no means extinct. 

Pitt may be said to have terminated the discus¬ 
sion under our review, and never, not even on the 
21 st of the preceding month, when on the point of 
laying down his official situation, did he appear to 
me more an object of just admiration. Lord North 
and Fox, having formed their political union, had 
both successively, in the course of addressing the 
House on that evening, offered to receive him into 
their Coalition. It rested with him to have com¬ 
posed one of the new triumvirate, in which he 
assuredly would not have occupied the meanest 
place. He might have continued at the head of the 
Exchequer under the Duke of Portland, as he had 
been under Lord Shelburne. The odium of the 
Coalition could not have attached to him, who 
had not contributed in the most remote degree to 
its formation. Power and office and the emolu¬ 
ments of place lay open to him, and seemed to 
solicit his acceptance; while, on the other side, he 
beheld the thorny path of the law or a more sterile 
and unproductive attendance on Parliament as his 
only certain resources. From his official and splen¬ 
did residence in Downing Street he must remove 
to chambers in one of the Inns of Court His 
fortune was narrow and his ambition immeasurable. 
Yet, placed in a situation so trying to human nature, 
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his elevated mind, superior to circumstances, aided 
by a judgment far beyond his years, enabled him to 
appreciate and to reject the seductive proposition. 
Perhaps he foresaw that an alliance such as had 
been made between two heads of party so discor¬ 
dant—an alliance equally odious to the sovereign 
and to the majority of the nation—however ap¬ 
parently solid might be its foundations, could prove 
of no long duration. Probably he even anticipated 
at no remote distance of time his own future Minis¬ 
terial triumph over the two new allies. Yet even 
admitting these facts, his line of conduct does not 
excite less astonishment nor detract from his pre- 
, eminent merits. 

In his reply to the offers of the two Coalition chiefs 
he seemed to be impelled and animated by feelings 
of a higher description than the mere attainment 
of power could satisfy unless accompanied by self¬ 
approbation and conscious rectitude. “ There are 
persons," said he, “ who can easily reconcile to their 
minds the sacrifice of old principles, and who with 
ease adopt new rules of conduct. However such 
modes of acting may agree with tried constitutions 
and long habits of change, I am as yet too young to 
relinquish my opinions and to conform my ideas to 
the tide of interest or to the triumphs of party. I 
have formed one great principle, which regulates 
my conduct, and which has taken too deep root in 
my bosom to be erased even by myself. The 
gentlemen on the opposite benches talk of extin¬ 
guishing animosities and modifying or. changing 
their political opinions just as they would change 
their gloves. The same acts or measures which 
to-day they reprobate to-morrow they applaud. 
Those persons whom in the morning they hate and 
condemn, they esteem it honourable, conscientious, 
and patriotic to take to their bosom in the evening. 
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Such maxims are repugnant to my nature. I can¬ 
not coalesce with men whose sentiments are diamet¬ 
rically opposed to my own, because if they come over 
to my ways of thinking, I can place no confidence 
in them; and if I were to adopt their principles, I 
should act against my honest judgment. Parties so 
constituted can have no long continuance. There 
may be a seeming harmony while their interests 
point the same road, but only a similarity of ideas 
can render political friendships permanent.” “ I 
therefore,” continued he, “ think it indispensable for 
me explicitly to declare that I cannot induce myself 
to adopt the mode of reasoning by which the pre¬ 
sent grand Coalition is defended or justified, and 
that my principles will not conform themselves to 
the present times.” I was a witness of the involun¬ 
tary applause extorted by this lofty and disinterested 
declaration, which at once extinguished every hope 
of Pitt’s uniting with the Coalition. He preferred 
to reserve himself for future occasions of coming 
forward in public life rather than to purchase pre¬ 
sent office by the dereliction of those rules of action 
which he had laid down for his guidance in and out , 
of Parliament No reply to so hostile and decided 
an avowal was made by either of the Opposition 
chiefs, but Mr. Coke’s proposed address to the 
throne, being put, was carried, though not unani¬ 
mously, yet without any division. 

[25 tk —315/ March 1783.] His Majesty, never¬ 
theless, having given a vague and inexplicit answer 
to the address, by which no information was in fact 
conveyed relative to the appointment of new Mini¬ 
sters, Lord Surrey agitated the subject again on the 
27th, and after complaining of the injurious conse¬ 
quences that resulted to the state from a suspension 
of all government, concluded by a notice, or rather 
a menace, that if the vacant offices were not filled 
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up within four days, he would move for an inquiry 
into the causes of such delay. Lord North, on the 
other hand, deprecated all interference in the pre¬ 
sent state of the business as disrespectful to the 
sovereign, whose gracious message claimed, he said, 
the gratitude of the House. The month of March 
meanwhile rapidly approached its termination ; nor 
was it till the 31st that the King, having exhausted 
every effort for reconstructing an Administration, of 
which Pitt would have formed the head, finding the 
experiment hopeless, as well as impracticable, re¬ 
luctantly accepted 'his resignation. Lord Surrey, 
rising in his place on that day just at the time when 
Pitt 1 entered the House, instantly demanded of him 
whether any new Ministers were yet appointed, or 
what steps had been taken for the purpose. His 
reply, which informed the House that he was no 
longer Chancellor of the Exchequer, gave rise to a 
conversation of no common interest, and of consider¬ 
able length, during which many curious facts were 
communicated from various sides of the assembly. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland, as an excuse for 
the long period of time which had elapsed since the 
resignation of the First Lord of the Treasury, in¬ 
genuously avowed that his Majesty had fully de¬ 
signed to place Mr. Pitt in that office, and to form a 
new Government under his auspices, a determina¬ 
tion which the King had only relinquished within 
two hours of the moment when he was occupied in 
addressing the House. A declaration so mortifying 
to the Coalition did not pass unnoticed or uncensurea 
by Fox. After inveighing indirectly against Pitt, 
as the principal cause of so culpable a suspension of 
the functions of Government, and stating that while 
he remained at the head of the Exchequer he must 

1 It was at this time that Selwyn spoke of Fox and Pitt as “the 
idle and industrious apprentices.”—D. 
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be held responsible for every measure performed in 
his official capacity, Fox seized the occasion offered 
to renew the charge of secret influence against Jen- 
kinson. 

Sir William Dolben, when alluding to the men¬ 
tion which had already been made of that pretended 
interference, in the course of a late debate, having 
observed that he should call for more than mere 
insinuation or assertion to convince him of its 
reality, Fox triumphantly appealed to Jenkinson’s own 
admission. " The fact,” exclaimed he, “ at which, 
down to the present time, suspicion has only glanced, 
exultation has avowed. I have not only learned 
more than I antecedently knew, but more than I 
ever expected to have heard. I have learned that 
a Privy Councillor, though he is not a Minister, 
may offer his sovereign advice, and not be account¬ 
able for its effects. Surely this House will never 
sanction a doctrine so replete with danger to the 
state. How are we to know the nature of the advice 
given except by its effects ? And if that gentleman 
has given advice to his Majesty in the present in¬ 
stance, he is the culpable person. The noble Lord 
in the blue ribband near me, when called on by him 
on a recent occasion to declare whether he ever 
found any of his plans or measures frustrated by a 
concealed influence, answered, I allow, in the nega¬ 
tive. But it must be remembered that the indivi¬ 
dual in question was a friend and supporter of that 
Administration. What would the consequence be 
if a Ministry whose views and principles were op¬ 
posed to his should find their objects subverted and 
all their projects overturned by a person not in any 
way responsible for his advice ? How would they 
act in such a case ? An upright Administration 
would have no other alternative than to signify their 
disapprobation of the interference by the resigna- 
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tion of their employments.” I confess that these 
observations have always appeared to me to grow 
out of the British constitution, which demands, as a 
primaryprinciple, responsibility. Pitt offered no reply 
to that part of Fox’s speech, but he reiterated in 
the most decisive terms his fixed determination to 
hold himself wholly unconnected with any political 
description of men. “ I will abide,” said he, “ by the 
declaration which I made on a former occasion. I 
will take no active part either for or against any 
party, but shall be wholly guided in my conduct by 
the measures pursued. It will not be without the 
utmost reluctance that I shall oppose any Admini¬ 
stration whatever, nor will I do it unless impelled 
by a strong conviction of their acting injuriously to 
the public interests.” Having stated that he held 
himself responsible for every act performed by him 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer down to the mo¬ 
ment of his resignation, he concluded by deprecating 
Lord Surrey’s motion as precipitate, and recommend¬ 
ing that it should be withdrawn without a division. 

Lord North was by no means silent during this 
interesting debate, the last which took place on the 
state of public affairs in the Lower House of Parlia¬ 
ment previous to the Coalition assuming possession 
of the Government With equal eloquence and 
ability he endeavoured to show that the arguments 
urged against a junction of parties on the ground of 
antecedent differences of opinion were futile and 
incapable of being maintained by men of candour or 
of enlarged minds. He must nevertheless have 
felt how much more dignified and elevated was his 
position while holding the balance, as he might in 
some measure be said to do, between Pitt and Fox 
than when merged in the vortex of the latter lumi¬ 
nary. Of the loss that he sustained in public opinion 
by joining the Rockingham party he received many 
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painful intimations. Governor Johnstone observed 
during the debate of the 24th of March that “ the 
noble Lord in the blue ribband till within the last 
few weeks enjoyed as much of the national confi¬ 
dence as any individual in the kingdom. His 
character, as it became more generally understood, 
acquired daily more respect and strength, but,” 
added Johnstone, “ the present Coalition has un¬ 
questionably shaken him in the estimation of many 
of his friends.” Sir William Dolben, of whose 
cordial support Lord North must have felt the 
deepest sense, as it was given him during the most 
critical period of his Administration, expressed 
himself on the evening of the 31st of March in 
equally intelligible language. After catechising, if 
I may use the term. Lord North respecting the 
conditions which, it was commonly supposed, the 
new allies attempted to dictate to the King before 
they would take office, and hearing that nobleman’s 
indignant denial of the imputed facts, Sir William, 
while he manifested his dissatisfaction at the bare 
idea of invading the constitutional prerogative of 
the sovereign, added, “ The independent country 
gentlemen who have uniformly supported the noble 
Lord in the blue ribband have done it from appro¬ 
bation of his principles, not from his political power 
or influence. If, therefore, he expects a continuance 
of their support after his junction with the party 
which so long opposed him, he must act in a man¬ 
ner consistent with his former character and pro¬ 
fessions.” 

Fox, aided by Burke, exerted all his powers of 
persuasion in proving to the House the insuperable 
necessity of his coalescing with Lord North. En¬ 
deavouring to inforce a doctrine so indispensable 
for his own justification, he observed, “ The princi¬ 
pal cause of our dispute has been done away by the 
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germination of the American war. On various other 
points we still differ, but we are not more at vari¬ 
ance than the present Chancellor and the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, or than the Secretary of 
State for the Southern and the Secretary for the 
Northern Department, or than the right honourable 
gentleman opposite me (Pitt) and the learned Lord 
his friend (Dundas) seated near him have differed 
in sentiment upon great constitutional points. This 
country can only flourish, her glory can only be 
maintained, or her commerce be preserved by un¬ 
animity within these walls.” However just or solid 
such principles may be in themselves, their appli¬ 
cation in the persons of Lord North and Fox did 
not obtain general approbation. Even among those 
who supported, many disapproved or condemned 
their union. An oblivion of all past recriminations, 
though it might be dictated by ambition and vindi¬ 
cated by policy, yet seemed to imply a mutual 
sacrifice of principle. Both the heads of party lost 
much of their popularity; and their possession of 
power neither reposing on royal favour nor on the 
approbation of the people, proved to be without any 
deep foundation. These reflections were, however, 
obliterated by present success. Lord Surrey having 
been induced to withdraw his motion on the pre¬ 
sumption that a Ministry would be formed in the 
course of a very few days, the House adjourned. 
Nor were those expectations frustrated, for within 
forty-eight hours afterwards, his Majesty, finding it 
vain to protract his resistance and impossible to set 
up any Administration with a chance of success, 
surrendered at discretion by sending a second time 
for the Duke of Portland. 1 

1 This nobleman had now been twenty-one years Duke of Portland, 
and was forty-five years of age. He died in 1800. He was a man of 
great respectability and vast mediocrity. Walpole ridiculed Fox's 
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£2 d April 1783.] If we consider, by the abstract 
principles of the British constitution as recognised 
at the Revolution of 1688, which compels the sove¬ 
reign to listen to the voice of the majority of the 
House of Commons, the conduct of George III. in 
resisting for near six weeks their votes and their 
addresses; if we reflect, moreover, that the conse¬ 
quence of his pertinacity produced a suspension of 
many of the essential and vital functions of the 
executive Government, at a moment, too, when the 
exertions of a vigorous Administration were pecu¬ 
liarly demanded in order to reduce various of the 
military and naval establishments to the standard of 
peace ; if we try his actions by these criterions, we 
may be tempted to accuse him of sacrificing national 
objects to the gratification of his private resentments 
or prejudices. But theory and practice often lead 
to such opposite conclusions, that it becomes unsafe 
to reason always from the former, however solid may 
appear the foundations. 11 is certain that though the 
country anxiously desired to see an efficient Govern¬ 
ment established, and deeply lamented the want of 
it for so long a time, yet the King by no means 
suffered in the estimation of his people at large on 
account of the desperate contest that he had main¬ 
tained against the Coalition. 

The nation in general regarded the union formed 
between Lord North and Fox as a mutual sacrifice 
of moral and political principle to ambition, or 
rather to the love of office. In vain did those 
leaders endeavour to justify it by recurring to past 
periods of our history (in particular to the year 1757), 
when similar coalitions were known to have been 

assertion that the nation called for the Duke, “ who, till his nomina¬ 
tion to Ireland, scarce a hundred men knew to exist. He has lived 
in ducal dudgeon with half-a-dozen toad-eaters, secluded from man¬ 
kind behind the ramparts of Burlington Wall, and overwhelmed by 
debt without a visible expense of two thousand pounds a year.”—D. 

VOL. in. D 
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made between contending factions. The interval of 
eleven months which had scarcely elapsed since Fox 
and Burke were accustomed, day by day, to denounce 
their new ally as the most incapable, subservient, 
and criminal of Ministers, appeared too short, and 
the transition from enmity to friendship seemed too 
sudden, to admit of being easily or satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained to vulgar comprehension. His Majesty’s 
principles, however mistaken they might be, were 
admitted to be upright, and intentionally directed 
always to the felicity of his subjects. America, 
which had so long formed the object of contest, 
being lost with the termination of the war, termin¬ 
ated likewise the King’s unpopularity, which had 
principally originated from that source; while, on the 
other hand, Fox, who during several years had stood 
so high in the estimation of the people as a patriot, 
now, in his turn, attracted severe observations on 
his recent junction with a Minister, the author, as he 
asserted, of all the misfortunes which he had elo¬ 
quently depictured, and which were still deplored 
throughout the country. These sentiments and 
opinions, which began already to operate, and which 
only required time to mature, protected the King 
against any effects of popular disapprobation. But 
they could not prevent or longer protract his sur¬ 
render to the combined leaders, who now compelled 
him to receive them into his councils without further 
delay. 1 

1 The character of George III. was uniformly moral and uniformly 
discreet. He was what we call a “steady boy” in early youth. A 
confidential friend, and natural son, indeed, of one of my uncles, was 
about the court in Leicester Fields when Prince Frederick of Wales 
died. He told my mother the following story :—The Princess was 
sitting, one day of her early widowhood, pensive and melancholy. 
Her two eldest sons were playing about the room. “ Brother,” said 
the second boy, “ when you and I are men grown, you shall be mar¬ 
ried and I will keep a mistress.” “ Be quiet, Eddy, replied the present 
King (George III.); u we shall have anger presently for your nonsense. 
There must be no mistresses at all.” “What you say?” cried old 
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In the audience that he gave the Duke of Port¬ 
land for the purpose of forming a new Administra¬ 
tion, he did not affect to conceal, or even to disguise, 
the painful emotions by which he was agitated on 
the occasion. He observed to that nobleman that 
the Ministerial arrangement to which he now sub¬ 
mitted being altogether compulsory, the new Minis¬ 
ters might dispose of the Cabinet places and other 
offices as they should think proper; that he would 
not oppose or refuse his signature to any Act pre¬ 
sented to him officially for his sanction; but that 
the responsibility of advising such measures must 
■wholly rest with them. And he added that he 
■would not create any new British peers at their 
recommendation, a circumstance of which he gave 
them distinct and early notification. The Coalition 
having acquiesced, at least tacitly, in these avowed 
principles of the King’s conduct, took possession of 
the Government; the Duke of Portland being placed 
at the head of the Treasury, and Lord John Caven¬ 
dish a second time becoming Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Fox returned to the Foreign Office, as 
was naturally to be expected, leaving to Lord North 
the Secretaryship of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment. Lord Keppel, who, disapproving of the 
conditions of the late peace, had resigned the post 
of First Lord of the Admiralty immediately after 
its conclusion, in which high employment he had 
been replaced by Lord Howe, was reinstated in his 
ancient functions; while Lord Stormont became 
President of the Council. I have been assured that 
the nobleman last mentioned did not accept that 
situation till he had clearly understood, as he con¬ 
ceived, the King’s pleasure upon the subject, who 

Augusta; “you more need learn your pronouns, as your preceptor bid 
you do. Can you tell vhat is a pronoun?” “Yes, very well," re¬ 
plied Edward ; “ a pronoun is to a noun what a mistress is to a wife— 
a substitute and representative.”—P. 
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not only approved, but wished him to take the office, 
as it would exclude an enemy from occupying so 
important a place. Yet it is difficult to reconcile 
this asserted permission and approbation with the 
resentment that his Majesty is known to have sub¬ 
sequently expressed at Lord Stormont’s thus actively 
joining the Coalition. The Privy Seal was, lastly, 
given to the Earl of Carlisle. 

By this new Ministerial arrangement, this Cabi¬ 
net, which, under Lord North, had consisted of nine 
individuals, and which, under the two succeeding 
Administrations, was augmented to eleven, became 
reduced to seven persons. At first inspection there 
seemed, however, to be something like an equal 
distribution of power between the two leaders and 
parties who had recently coalesced, the Rocking¬ 
ham party reckoning four, and their new allies 
counting three votes. But, on closer examination, 
the fallacy became palpable, and it was evident that 
Fox in reality possessed the whole authority of 
Government. Not only he commanded a numerical 
majority, he likewise held the Treasury under his 
complete influence. Nor was this the single circum¬ 
stance that gave him a preponderating weight in 
every measure or deliberation. The energy and 
activity of his talents, too, when contrasted with the 
flexibility and indolence of Lord North, doubled 
his personal as well as political consequence. His 
three friends in the Cabinet were, moreover, incap¬ 
able, if they had even been desirous, of setting 
limits to his ambition or of restraining his ascen¬ 
dancy. To Fox, the Duke of Portland might indeed 
be said to owe his elevation to the post of First Lord 
of the Treasury, an eminence to which his own very 
moderate abilities, though sustained by his high 
rank, could not of themselves have conducted him.- 
In like manner, Lord Keppel stood indebted for 
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both his place and his peerage principally to Fox. 
Lord John Cavendish, from his great hereditary 
connections and recognised integrity of character, 
might be esteemed, it is true, an honour and an 
ornament to any Ministry ; but, though independent 
in mind and in fortune, yet he appeared to be not 
the less under Fox’s intellectual dominion, who on 
all occasions propelled and guided him, in and out of 
Parliament. Lord North, on the contrary, by no 
means possessed or exerted the same influence over 
his two Cabinet adherents as Fox maintained among 
his coadjutors; Lord Stormont, in particular, might 
be considered as wholly independent of Lord North’s 
control. Nor did the offices of President of the 
Council and of Privy Seal in themselves confer the 
same active rights of Ministerial interference as did 
the Treasury, the Exchequer, and the Admiralty, 
all which departments lay in Fox’s partition of 
employments. These circumstances are not unes¬ 
sential when we speculate on the state of public 
affairs under the Duumvirs, and may partly explain 
the causes from which arose some of the most affir¬ 
mative measures subsequently adopted by the Coali¬ 
tion. 

If Fox, however, took effectual care to secure the 
real power of the state in his own hands, he in 
return allowed Lord North to bestow many of the 
great ostensible situations about the court among 
his immediate friends. The Earl of Dartmouth, 
instead of Privy Seal, the Cabinet office that he had 
formerly held, was made Lord Steward ; while the 
Earl of Hertford 1 appeared again in the drawing¬ 
room, reinvested with his white wand of Lord 
Chamberlain. Lord Townshend, who replaced 

1 For an interesting trait of the Earrs character, see Walpole to 
Lady Ossory, November 16, 1782, on the death of that noble woman, 
the Countess of Hertford—D. 
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the Duke of Richmond at the head of the Ordnance, 
was a nobleman of very considerable ability, but 
of great eccentricity of manners and character, 
which seemed sometimes to approach almost to 
alienation of mind. Cheerful in his disposition, 
void of all pride or affectation, communicative, 
affable, convivial, facetious, and endowed with un¬ 
common powers of conversation, he was formed to 
acquire popularity. He eminently possessed the 
dangerous talent of drawing caricatures, a faculty 
which he did not always restrain within the limits 
of severe prudence, though he no more spared 
himself than he did others. It is well known that 
he drew his own portrait, habited in the state dress 
of Lord Lieutenant, having his hands tied behind 
him, in order to show how destitute he was of 
political power or of the means of conferring 
favours. This allegorical picture, I have been 
assured, was hung up in a private cabinet of the 
Castle at Dublin; and when solicited to bestow 
offices or rewards over which he had no control, he 
used to conduct the importunate suitor into the 
room, at the same time asking him if he recognised 
the likeness and understood the application. In 
Ireland, while administering the affairs of that king¬ 
dom during five years, he gave general satisfaction; 
and I remember Courtenay eulogising him in the 
House of Commons in the language which Horace 
uses to Augustus— 

M Longas, o utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Praestes Hibernia; dicimus integro 
Sicci manfc Die, dicimus uvidi, 

Quum sol oceano subest.” 

Indeed, not one of the Viceroys sent over to 
Dublin in the course of twelve years, between 
1772 and 1784, could compete with Lord Town- 
shend in the affection of the Irish. Lord Harcourt 
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■was too grave and measured in his manners; the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire had too cold, stiff, and 
lofty a deportment; Lord Carlisle was too fine 
a gentleman and too highly bred; the Duke of 
Portland and Earl Temple both, either from 
natural disinclination or from physical inability, 
observed too rigorously the virtues of temperance 
and abstemiousness, virtues by no means congenial 
to the soil; lastly, Lord Northington, 1 though 
amiable and conciliating, was too infirm in his 
health to acquire general attachment in a country 
where no qualities, however eminent or meritorious, 
could recommend to national approbation, unless 
accompanied by personal sacrifices and exertions of 
-various kinds. The Duke of Rutland, whom Pitt 
sent over to the sister kingdom early in 1784, by 
the magnificence of his establishment, the convi¬ 
viality of his temper, and the excesses of his table, 
in all which particulars he resembled his father, the 
Marquis of Granby, obliterated or superseded Lord 
Townshend in their regard; but he paid for the 
triumph with his life, falling a victim in the vigour 
of his age, within four years, to his irregularities. 

Mr. Charles Townshend,* commonly called “ Spa¬ 
nish Charles,” from the circumstance of his having 
formerly acted as secretary to the English Embassy 
at Madrid, and whom Pitt created, with nine other 
individuals, a peer in 1797, by the title of Lord Bayn- 
ing, was made Treasurer of the Navy. Wallace, 
though labouring under ill-health, became once more 

1 As a characteristic of Lord Northington, the Irish Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant at this time, Walpole, after writing nonsense to Mason, says, “ I 
have written something like Irish. You may make a present of the 
sentence, if you please, to Lord Northington ; it may be of service to 
him.” The title became extinct in 1786.—D. 

* Charles Townshend, son of the Hon. William Townshend and 
grandson of the second Viscount Townshend, was created, 20th 
October 1797, Baron Bayning of Foxley, co. Berks. He died 
16th May 1810 .—Ed. 
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Attorney-General. Lord Sandwich, whose wants 
made office essential to him, instead of presiding 
over the Admiralty, and directing that great de¬ 
partment of state, dwindled into Ranger of the two 
parks; but as some compensation for this official de¬ 
gradation, his son, Lord Hinchinbrook, 1 a nobleman 
deservedly acceptable to his Majesty, as well as one 
of the most hospitable, honest, loyal, frank, and 
friendly men in the kingdom—for I had the honour 
to enjoy his friendship and to live much in his 
society—was made Master of the Buckhounds. If 
he fell far below his father in ability, application, 
and talents for public business, he possessed greater 
private virtues. Sir Grey Cooper, who had been 
one of the joint Secretaries of the Treasury, obtained 
a seat at that Board. Not that Fox appeared by 
any means oblivious of his friends, a fault which 
never could be imputed to him. Burke went back 
with great alacrity to the Pay Office, as did his 
brother, Richard Burke, to the joint Secretaryship 
of the Treasury. Frederick Montagu resumed his 
former place at the same Board, while the Earl of 
Surrey, whose recent services and prominent merit 
in Parliament (where he never shrunk from any 
exertion, however rough or personal), could not be 
passed over without remuneration, filled the remain¬ 
ing vacancy. Considerably more than two cen¬ 
turies had elapsed since thegallantand distinguished 
Earl of Surrey, the fair Geraldine’s lover, sacrificed 
to the tyranny of Henry VIII., and the last who 
bore the title, had occupied a situation in the coun¬ 
cils of the crown.* 

Colonel Fitzpatrick was made Secretary at War, 

1 He succeeded his father as fifth Earl of Sandwich in 1792, and 
died in 1814 .—Ed. 

* Henry, Earl of Surrey, K.G., son of Thomas, third Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, born in 1517, and executed 21st January 1547. The brilliant 
statesman, poet, and warrior.—E d. 
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and though his talents always appeared to me to be 
of a description more elegant than solid, more adapted 
to entertain and delight than fitted for the desk or 
the cabinet, yet I have been assured, even by those 
who were not partial to him among his own profes¬ 
sion, that he gave great as well as general satisfac¬ 
tion while he held that employment. His person 
tall, manly, and extremely distinguished, set off by 
his manners, which, though lofty and assuming, 
were nevertheless elegant and prepossessing, these 
endowments added grace to the attractions of his 
conversation. No man’s society was more eagerly 
courted among the highest orders by persons of 
both sexes. He possessed no mean poetic talents, 
peculiarly for compositions of wit, fancy, and satire, 
in all which he far exceeded Fox. His verses on a 
lady of high rank and of still greater beauty, be¬ 
ginning— 

“ In seventeen hundred and seventy-three 
My beloved Isabella first smiled upon me,” 

may vie in playful elegance and facility with many 
of Suckling’s, Lord Dorset’s, or Lord Chesterfield’s 
sonnets. They have never yet been printed, and I 
shall not be the first to consign them to the press. 
The marriage of his sister with Stephen, Lord Hol¬ 
land, cemented the intimacy between Fox and Fitz¬ 
patrick. They had been brought up together from 
early life, remained inseparable to the last, and were 
strongly attached to each other. Fitzpatrick, like 
his illustrious friend, was a constant votary of 
Brookes’s club, and became during many years a 
victim to play; but he possessed one advantage over 
Fox, namely, the support arising from a profession. 
As a member of the House of Commons, he ob¬ 
tained no distinction for eloquence, though he never 
betrayed when addressing Parliament any want of 
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ideas, language, or ability. Under Charles II. he 
would have been more in his element and in his 
place than under such a prince as George III., of 
whose court he must, nevertheless, always be con¬ 
sidered to have formed a constellation and an orna¬ 
ment. In the “ Mdmoires de Grammont ” he would 
assuredly have filled a very distinguished niche. I 
witnessed the spectacle of his surviving many of the 
personal and intellectual graces which nature had 
conferred on him with so lavish a hand. 1 During 
the last months of his life, weakened by the pro¬ 
gress of diseases which enfeebled his frame, though 
perhaps without impairing his powers of under¬ 
standing, it might yet be in some degree said of 
Fitzpatrick, as the King of Prussia observed of 
Prince Eugene in the trenches before Philipsburg 
in 1734, “ Ce n’£toit plus que l’ombre du grand 
Eugene.” * 

Sheridan became the other Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury, and Lee was replaced in his former situation 
of Solicitor-General. For the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland the Earl of Northington® was selected 

1 u His account of the decay of General Fitzpatrick's mind deserves 
to be noticed, as another example of falsehood in relating the most 
recent event. Those who met that distinguished person on the last 
day of his dining abroad, which was within a fortnight of his death, 
can bear witness to the perfect soundness of his understanding, and 
even to the refinement and elegance of some of his observations on 
literature, notwithstanding the depression and feebleness to which he 
was then reduced by a distemper which so soon after proved fatal.’* 
—Edinburgh Review , vol. xxv. p. 205 .—Ed. 

* Richard Fitzpatrick was the second son of the Earl of Ossory. 
“ Irish antiquaries affirm,” says Walpole, u that the Fitzpatricks are 
so ancient, that they reckoned many generations before the first man 
was created.” “ Dick Fitzpatrick ” was born in 1747 and died in 1813, 
long before which latter period the then battered old beau rather 
vegetated than lived. He was the first man who ascended alone in a 
balloon, from Oxford. The best samples of his poetry were his own 
epitaph at Sunning Hill and the lines in the temple to “ Friendship ” 
at St. Anne’s Hill.—D. 

5 Robert Henley, second and last Earl of Northington, who died 
unmarried in 1786. He was son of the celebrated Lord Chan¬ 
cellor.—E d. 
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by Fox. His person, unwieldy, vacillating, and 
destitute of grace, seemed to disqualify him for any 
active exertions of body, nor were his faculties bril¬ 
liant, but I have always heard that he gave great 
satisfaction, and was as much beloved as his infir¬ 
mities permitted during the period of his short resi¬ 
dence in that kingdom. The embassy to Paris 
Fox destined for the Duke of Manchester. His 
figure, which was noble, his manners affable and 
corresponding with his high rank, prepossessed in 
his favour, but his fortune bore no proportion to his 
dignity. Though a man of very dissipated habits 
and unaccustomed to diplomatic business, he did not 
want talents. Such were the leading arrangements 
made by the “ Coalition ” on their coming into 
power. The Great Seal, which no expostulations 
on the part of the King could induce them to leave 
in Thurlow’s hands, and which Wedderburn wisely 
declined accepting under the circumstances of the 
time, was put into commission, Lord Loughborough 
being placed at its head. He constituted a valuable 
acquisition to the new Ministry in the House of 
Peers. 

Lord North, it must be reluctantly confessed, how¬ 
ever circumstances may justify his union with Fox on 
principles of policy, of personal safety, or of necessity, 
did not perform in this great drama the most dig¬ 
nified part. After having occupied the post of First 
Minister, at the head of both the Treasury and the 
Exchequer, during twelve sessions, it seemed to ordi¬ 
nary observers no little degradation, at more than 
fifty years of age, to accept the Secretaryship of 
State for the Home Department, and to take his 
seat as such on the Treasury bench where he had 
so long presided, now squeezed between Fox and 
Burke. I own that I never contemplated him in 
that situation without reflections allied to pity. It 
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is true that we have since seen, and still actually 
behold, an ex-First Minister 1 placed in the same 
department after having presided at the helm during 
more than three years. But it would be invidious, 
and it is unnecessary, to draw any comparison be¬ 
tween the two individuals. Neither their descent, 
the period of their respective Administrations, nor 
even, according to my estimate, their abilities, can 
be considered as having any similarity, and still less 
any parity. Mr. Addington was, moreover, soon 
removed from the immediate scene of his fall in 
1804, and translated early in the ensuing year to 
the Upper House of Parliament, 2 while Lord North 
remaining a commoner, with the insignia of the 
Garter across his breast, exhibited a spectacle of 
Ministerial greatness in eclipse, like Wolsey, or like 
Clarendon, or like Bolingbroke. Even the compli¬ 
ments and the caresses of his late bitter opponents, 
now become his coadjutors, always appeared to me 
only to sink him in the estimation of the House. But 
he seemed himself to be wholly exempt from or supe¬ 
rior to any painful emotions at the political change 
that he had undergone. The same cheerful com¬ 
placency, ready wit, and unaffected good-humour 
always characterised him under every circumstance. 
Sometimes he even jested on his own descent from 

1 Henry Addington, son of Dr. Anthony Addington, an eminent 
physician. In 1784 he was elected M.P. for Devizes, and in 1789 was 
chosen Speaker, an office to which he was re-elected in the three 
succeeding Parliaments of 1790, 1796, and 1801. He became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer in March 1801, 
and held these offices until May 1804. In 1805 he was created Vis¬ 
count Sidmouth. He was Home Secretary in Lord Liverpool's Ad¬ 
ministration in 1815, when these Memoirs were published.—E d. 

* Addington was very generally nicknamed the Doctor, and as such 
he figures in the “Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin.” The following epigram 
upon him was circulated :— 

“ Ci dessous reposant 
Le Sieur Addington git, 

Soi-disant politique 
Et medecin mal gri lui.”— Ed. 
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the highest situation to a subordinate place in Gov¬ 
ernment The apartments constituting the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s office at the Treasury being situate 
on the second floor, he experienced some fatigue in 
ascending so many steps, and I recollect his once 
complaining, when out of breath, of the length of 
the staircase. Frequently, from the effect of long 
habit or from absence of mind, forgetting the change 
in his official situation, he went straight to the 
Treasury chambers on the first floor. Such was 
the oblivious felicity and equality of his temper, 
that these accidents, which would have distressed 
more irritable men, never externally discomposed 
him. His eldest son, Colonel North, who had so 
actively exerted himself to effect the Coalition, was 
made one of the two U nder Secretaries in his father’s 
office. 

[3^—15 th April 1783.] It is unquestionable that 
there existed a desire, if not a decided intention, on 
the part of the new Administration, about this period, 
of calling up Lord North to the House of Peers. The 
Duke of Richmond, when speaking in the House on 
the 8th day of April, said, “ Rumours prevailed that 
the assembly which he addressed was speedily to 
receive an honourable increase, by the introduction 
among them of the recently appointed Secretary for 
the Home Department.” Far from denying, the 
Duke of Portland, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
avowed the fact. “ As to the question put,” an¬ 
swered he, “ it is true that the Secretary of State 
just named is to be called up to a seat among us; 
but when that event may take place, it is not in my 
power to say, for reasons which must be obvious 
to every person who hears me.” Allusion to the 
circumstance, in the most pointed terms, was repeat¬ 
edly made by members of the House of Commons, 
without receiving any contradiction. Pitt questioned 
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Lord North on the subject only about a fortnight 
after this time. Apprehensive of that nobleman’s 
opposition to his projected motion for a parliamen¬ 
tary reform, Mr. Pitt observed, while speaking in 
his place, that “ report asserted the noble Lord in 
the blue ribband only remained a member of the 
Lower House for the purpose of opposing his propo¬ 
sition.” Lord North replied, “That to spread such a 
report of his remaining in that assembly for any par¬ 
ticular design or object was in itself very indecent. 
It becomes not me to assert,” added he, “when or 
whether I may ever be called up to the other House, 
and honoured with a seat in it. Both the power 
and the will reside in others. But whether my stay 
here may be of longer or of shorter duration, I will 
always perform my duty and give my opinion freely 
upon every subject that may come before me.” He 
could not more clearly admit the truth of the supposi¬ 
tion, though various reasons or impediments probably 
prevented its accomplishment. The King having 
expressly informed the Ministers when they came 
into office that he would not create any British peer 
at their recommendation or request, it was not likely 
that he would violate his resolution in order to 
elevate Lord North to that dignity, against whom, 
as may be supposed, he felt highly offended, or 
rather indignant, on account of his union with Fox. 
Lord North himself, however well he supported 
appearances to the world, yet probably would not 
have disliked, after the recent events, to have quitted 
a scene such as the House of Commons, where he 
made an inglorious figure, and where recollections 
very humiliating must continually intrude on his 
mind. Fox, on the other hand, could not possibly 
be averse to such a removal, as he wanted no coad¬ 
jutor to aid him on the Treasury bench, while Lord 
North’s retreat would have left him sole Minister, 
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as well as manager, of the Lower House of Parlia¬ 
ment But for that very reason, Lord North ought 
to have felt himself in some measure compelled to 
remain a commoner. His party, already shaken 
and diminished, he well knew would have soon 
crumbled away when they no longer beheld nor 
could have had daily access to their leader. Neither 
would he have attracted the same consideration in 
the other House as he excited in his actual situa¬ 
tion. Pressed between the amity of Fox and the 
hostility of Pitt, with the loss of America about his 
neck, he saw himself obliged, after having so long 
performed the first figure, to become only the third 
personage in the state. 

The public business of every kind, which had 
been nearly eight weeks delayed by the extraor¬ 
dinary occurrences that we have contemplated, at 
length began in Parliament. For the third time with¬ 
in the space of about twelve months the Treasury 
bench exhibited a complete change. Many persons 
came down on the 9th of April to witness the extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle of Lord North and Fox taking 
their places side by side as joint Secretaries of 
State, a metamorphosis, or, more properly to speak, 
a transition to be ranked among the most wonderful 
which the eighteenth century displayed in political 
life. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer 1 opened 
his financial administration a few days later with a 
loan, the conditions of which, if not as beneficial or 
advantageous to the country as might have been 
wished, were nevertheless, he said, as good as could 
be procured under the circumstances of urgency and 
procrastination in which the culpable obstinacy of 
the late Ministers had involved every department. 
Pitt, who had now taken his place on the Opposition 
bench, and who from this time, notwithstanding his 

1 Lord John Cavendish. 
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youth, was justly considered as the head of that 
party in the House of Commons, opposed and cen¬ 
sured the terms of Lord John Cavendish’s loan, 
but without venturing to divide the House upon it, 
as the Coalition, he was aware, would have much 
outnumbered him. Governor J ohnstone expressed 
himself likewise with great severity on the subject 
of the bargain, qualifying, nevertheless, his condem¬ 
nation with compliments to Lord John’s recognised 
integrity and purity of intention. Fox admitted it 
to be a disadvantageous loan for the public, but 
added that he heard with some astonishment the 
censures passed on it by Mr. Pitt, he being the 
principal cause that the terms were bad by his delay 
in quitting office. “ With respect to a competition,” 
continued he, “ which the right honourable gentle¬ 
man has recommended as a preferable mode, none 
such could be obtained on the present occasion, the 
bankers having connected themselves so strongly 
and acted so much in concert that it became impos¬ 
sible to surmount the impediments raised by them.” 
Pitt, in reply, treated the reasons alleged by the 
Secretary of State with derision, adding that “ per¬ 
haps a term which had lately become celebrated, a 
coalition of bankers, might better express his mean¬ 
ing than the word concert.” Nor did Pitt limit his 
sarcasms to political allusion, for Fox having, in 
order to justify the principle on which the twelve 
millions had been borrowed, adverted to the doc¬ 
trine of chances, Pitt replied that “the reasoning 
adopted was only becoming a gambler and a 
gamester, who takes up money desperately without 
intending ever to repay the principal.” The Secre¬ 
tary retorted with asperity, vindicated himself from 
the imputation thrown on him, and by very solid 
arguments supported the transaction. Lord North, 
who was present, took merely a subordinate part in 
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the debate, leaving the burthen to be supported by 
Fox. Pitt’s moral superiority to his Ministerial an¬ 
tagonists, as resulting from character, was strongly 
manifested throughout the whole discussion. 

[25/A April 1783]. Lord John’s loan having 
borne a premium of eight per cent, within a week 
after its negotiation, the subject was again agitated 
in Parliament with augmented violence, Fox still 
taking on himself the principal defence of the 
measure. As he persisted in rendering the late 
Ministers responsible for the terms, on account of 
the hurry in which it was unavoidably concluded, 
Pitt called on him to desist from using such lan¬ 
guage, or, if he continued it, to come forward with 
a charge against himself personally, and not to 
make it by insinuation, but in direct words. Lord 
North vainly endeavoured to moderate these mutual 
recriminations, and to infuse some good-humour 
into the discussion. Pitt was not to be mollified by 
wit or conciliated by advances. “ The Secretary 
of State,” said he, “ not content with attempting to 
justify the loan, accuses me of neglecting to borrow 
while I was Chancellor of the Exchequer, when the 
three per cents, were up at seventy. Has he for¬ 
gotten the menaces which were thrown out against 
the late Administration if they attempted to nego¬ 
tiate any measure of finance ? Was not this House 
urged to watch us narrowly, in order that no loan 
might be set on foot; not even the Mutiny Bill 
passed, so necessary for controlling the army; nor 
any act which could appear like the operation of 
permanent Ministers, because a coalition had been 
just formed to seize upon the Government?’’ 
Such an expression was not of a nature to be 
passed over by the Secretary in silence. “ I insist,” 
answered he, “that it is a rash and unjustifiable 
assertion. The late Cabinet was driven from office, 

TOL. III. k 
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as I trust every Cabinet will be, the members of 
which act wrong, by a majority of this House. By 
the same constitutional means the Ministry of the 
noble Lord near me was removed, a measure in 
which the right honourable gentleman fully con¬ 
curred. Does he now mean to deny that the 
House of Commons possess any right of interfer¬ 
ence in the government of the country ? If he 
does, the indecent expression which he has just 
used may be consistent with such principles. But 
if he has not forgotten or abandoned his original 
ideas and opinions, I hope he will forbear from 
applying such appellations to the line of conduct 
which, twelve months ago, he himself approved.” 
Far, however, from disavowing, or in any degree 
retracting, the obnoxious words, Pitt not only 
repeated them, but declared that he meant to use 
them on all future occasions, as being the only 
appropriate expressions when alluding to the man¬ 
ner in which the Coalition had obtained possession 
of power. “ I confess at the same time,” added he, 
“ that had they ever been applied to the conduct 
which drove from employment the noble Lord in 
the blue ribband, I should have expressed my in¬ 
dignation at it; but I never can consent to regard 
two things so dissimilar in the same point of view.” 
If public opinion, independent of Parliament, could 
have raised any man to office, Pitt would un¬ 
questionably have been elevated in April 1783 to 
the situation which he attained eight months later, 
in December of the same year. But the Coalition 
remained masters of the Government for the pre¬ 
sent, and compelled him to confine his opposition to 
verbal remonstrances. He knew his party to be 
too weak for hazarding a division, which could only 
have exposed the paucity of his numbers. 

[yth May 1783.] Nor did Pitt prove more sue- 
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cessful in an attempt, which he soon afterwards 
renewed, to effect a parliamentary reform than he 
had been in the former session. He pronounced, 
indeed, a most eloquent address upon the subject, 
and was supported in his motion by Fox. Two 
proselytes likewise, Mr. Thomas Pitt and Mr. 
Oundas, having read each their political recanta¬ 
tion, adopted his principles for rendering the repre¬ 
sentation more extended, as well as more pure and 
incorrupt. But the House remained deaf to all 
these arguments, though illustrated by examples, 
the latter of which did not even appear to have 
obtained for those who exhibited them the praise 
either of disinterestedness or of sincerity. Fox and 
Sheridan, while they sustained Pitt’s proposition, 
yet treated with contempt and derision the pre¬ 
tended sacrifice of the borough of Old Sarum, 
which Mr. Thomas Pitt affected to offer up at the 
shrine of the British constitution, as a victim to its 
renovated purity. If we reflect on the close degree 
of consanguinity that existed between William and 
Thomas Pitt, 1 who were cousins-german, a relation¬ 
ship strengthened by personal friendship, and if we 
likewise recollect that Thomas represented the elder 
branch of the family, we may perhaps incline to 
think that he relied on being speedily raised to the 
peerage for this mark of devotion, as effectively 
took place scarcely eight months afterwards. Dun- 
das, who had a long and a keen political sight, 
having already determined on attaching his future 
political fortune to Pitt, probably thought a specu¬ 
lative political tenet to be undeserving of conten¬ 
tion. But the recantation pronounced by both rather 

1 Thomas Pitt was a finical and ladylike man. He married Miss 
Anne Wilkinson, a rich merchant’s daughter, and was father by her 
to the mad Lord Camelford. The other sister, poor devil! married 
Lord George Sackville’s Smith, as they called him, and was by him 
mother to the hero Sir Sidney Smith.—P. 
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tended to throw ridicule on the proposition than to 
recommend it to the House. Lord North made 
ample amends for his passive inactivity during the 
preceding session, when a similar discussion had 
taken place. He spoke with uncommon ability, 
wit, and force of argument against all representa¬ 
tive innovation. Powis, who rarely coincided with 
him on any point, joined him on this occasion. 

It has always appeared to me that Pitt’s proposi¬ 
tion for a parliamentary reform in 1783 was liable to 
less exception than the motion which he made in 
May 1782. That plan opened wide the door of 
innovation, as it proposed “ a committee to be ap¬ 
pointed for inquiring into the state of the national 
representation in Parliament; ” whereas, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, he named his specific remedies for the 
alleged evil. Among them, the principal cure for 
court influence and corruption was “ an addition of 
knights of the shire and of representatives of the 
metropolis.” We must own that, as far as theory 
may be trusted, of all the experiments which could 
be tried on the British constitution, this seems to 
promise the fairest for success, or in all cases to be 
productive of the least injury. It was compared, 
perhaps with propriety, to the infusion of new blood 
into the animal body. Pitt left the deliberative wis¬ 
dom of Parliament to determine how many county 
members should be added, but he gave it as his 
own opinion that they ought not to be under one 
hundred. Powis, who spoke very early in the de¬ 
bate, admitted that, among all the measures devised 
forameliorating the composition of the Lower House 
of Parliament, the present was open to least objec¬ 
tion, but he did not on that account allow it to be 
proper for adoption. With great ability and effect 
he called on the clerks to produce and to read over, 
as most essential when such a subject was under 
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discussion, the petitions for a more equal or extended 
representation from the populous towns of Bir¬ 
mingham, Manchester, and Sheffield. After a care¬ 
ful examination, the clerks informed him that not 
one of those three great manufacturing places had 
sent any petition to Parliament. “ What! not to be 
found in the list! ” exclaimed Powis. “ How neg¬ 
ligent! How oblivious of their duty to the state 
and to themselves! Do they then regard them¬ 
selves as outcasts from the constitution ? How can 
they so forget to demand a boon which would re¬ 
store them to employment, to trade, and to happi¬ 
ness ! ” The House felt the full force of this inge¬ 
nious sarcasm. 

Thomas Pitt, though he exposed himself to much 
severe comment, not unaccompanied with ridicule, 
for his tergiversation in supporting the present 
motion, when in the preceding session he had op¬ 
posed a proposition of a similar nature, yet alleged 
some very plausible reasons for his versatility. He 
was indeed a very plausible speaker, and had a 
seductive species of querulous eloquence which char¬ 
acterised him. Nor did he, though he coincided 
with his relative and friend, by any means disgrace 
himself in the manner of doing it. On the contrary, 
while he surrendered to the principle, he opposed 
and resisted the application. To the augmentation 
of the county members he assented, but not to the 
number below which the mover had declared they 
ought not to fall Thomas Pitt protested against 
the introduction of so large a body of new men, who 
would far exceed, he said, the limits dictated by 
prudence and caution. “ If no other person will do 
it,” added he, “ I will offer an amendment by insert¬ 
ing the words ‘ an augmentation of one member to 
each county in England and Wales; ’ and I am de¬ 
termined to take the sense of the House upon it” 
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There was nothing servile or dependent in this 
line of conduct. Having expressed in language of 
energy and animation his respect for a well-balanced, 
limited, and mitigated monarchy, such as ours ought 
ever to be, he drew with the pencil of a master the 
two extreme cases: one of a Minister who should 
throw all power into the scale of the crown, con¬ 
trasted with the other who avowed his intention of 
making the balance preponderate in favour of the 
people. It was not possible to mistake that by the 
former portrait he meant to designate Lord North; 
by the latter, Fox. Both were highly coloured, yet 
not destitute of truth. When he had depictured the 
calamities resulting from a bad Administration, sup¬ 
porting itself by corruption in defiance of public 
opinion, of the independent part of Parliament and 
of the nation, which Government he denominated 
“ the more absolute as wearing the mask of liberty," 
he held up to view the opposite extreme. “ If,” 
observed he, “ on the other hand, in a constitution 
poised like our own, the force of cabal and faction 
could at any time seize on the executive authority 
equally against the sense of the sovereign and of 
the people;—if the titular monarch should be so 
disarmed and pinioned as to be allowed no choice 
in the nomination of his Ministers ; no opinion as to 
the measures pursued ; no free will as to granting or 
withholding the favours and graces of the crown; 
in a word, if nothing should remain to the monarch 
except the mortifying pre-eminence of sustaining 
daily insults on the throne, I should not hesitate to 
denominate such a Government a republic, and a 
republic of the worst description.” 

Neither of the two Secretaries of State could pass 
over without notice allusions at once so severe and 
so personal. Lord North contrived, with uncommon 
felicity of argument and expression, to blend his own 
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defence with the opposition which he made to the 
motion. Rarely have I witnessed, even from him, 
a display of greater talent, pleasantry, and sound 
reasoning. Borrowing part of his artillery from 
Shakespeare, he played, in a manner peculiarly en¬ 
tertaining, upon the hundred knights proposed by 
Pitt to be added to the county members. “ I say, 
however, as I trust the majority will say this night,” 
continued he, “No! not fifty! What! not fifty! 
No! not one. The American war is held up to our 
view as if it had been the war of the crown in 
contradiction to the wishes of the people. I deny 
the fact. It was the war of Parliament, sanctioned 
throughout its whole progress by both Houses. It 
was more. It was the war of the people, under¬ 
taken for the purpose of maintaining their rights 
over the dependencies of the Empire. It was, in its 
commencement, a popular war. Could the pretended 
influence of the crown have not only procured majo¬ 
rities approaching nearly to unanimity within these 
walls, but almost unanimous approbation without 
doors ? True it is that ill success rendering it at length 
unpopular, the people began to cry out for peace. 
Had the constitution been so corrupt or so disordered 
as these reformers assert, how comes it that the voice 
of the people and of this House has so recently pre¬ 
vailed against the power and influence of the crown?” 

After having demonstrated that the petitions 
from various counties of the kingdom laid upon the 
table had been surreptitiously obtained or were 
signed only by a minority of the inhabitants and 
freeholders, he entreated the indulgence of the 
House while he said a few words personal to him¬ 
self. Never did I witness a more enthusiastic or 
more universal encouragement than he received to 
induce him to proceed. “ Well, sir,” said he, ad¬ 
dressing the chair, “ the fact to which I allude is 
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the accusation respecting bad Ministers being con¬ 
tinued in office by the overruling influence of the 
crown against the wishes of the people. This is 
not a random stroke. Its direction may be dis¬ 
covered by the quarter from which it comes, and 
I will not affect to think that it can be levelled 
against any other person than myself. But the at¬ 
tack is altogether unjust I was not a Minister of 
chance, picked up by the sovereign and unknown 
to Parliament. It was here I first became known. 
In my rise I was the creature of Parliament. When 
I fell, I was its victim. You raised me up. You 
pulled me down. Does my Administration show 
the undue influence of the crown? No, sir; the 
history of my political life forms a proof which will 
overturn a thousand wild assertions of a corrupt 
influence exerted by the crown which destroys the 
independence of this assembly. Where then is the 
necessity for this paraded reformation ? ”—“ The 
addition of a hundred, or even of fifty county mem¬ 
bers would give to the landed interest a decided 
superiority over the monied and commercial. But 
let us not begin to invade the fabric of the British 
constitution, which preserves the due equipoise be¬ 
tween the several great interests of the Empire! 
Principiis obsta. Let us act as the representatives, 
not as the deputies of the people. We are not to 
refer to them before we determine. We are to 
use our own discretion, seeking no other guidance. 
In a word, let us reject those specious but dan¬ 
gerous measures, which, if once adopted, will inevit¬ 
ably lead to subversion.” We are at a loss whether 
most to admire the principles, the eloquence, or the 
reasoning of this admirable address,' which would 
of itself suffice to place Lord North in the first 
rank of wise, enlightened, and patriotic statesmen. 

Fox displayed on that night his usual ability, but 
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he found himself painfully situated, hampered by 
his declarations when out of office, compelled to 
vote against his colleague and to support Pitt, whom 
he apprehended as his most formidable adversary. 
He took, however, a sort of revenge by holding up 
Thomas Pitt to ridicule. Probably, if he could have 
relied on continuing in office, he would have been 
inclined to imitate the two examples set him by 
Thomas Pitt and by Dundas; and as they had 
abandoned in some degree their preceding opinions 
and declarations in order to cement their connec¬ 
tion with the mover of the proposition, so the new 
Secretary might have manifested some symptoms 
of a more favourable disposition towards the crown, 
and less ardour for popular rights than he had of 
late years exhibited in Parliament. But Fox well 
knew on what loose foundations his power reposed. 
He felt the strong alienation by which the King 
was animated towards him and his associates in 
office, and he therefore did not venture on any step 
which might compromise him with his Westminster 
constituents, or expose him to the imputation of 
inconsistency and apostasy. Throughout the whole 
period of Fox’s Ministerial career, while a member 
of the Coalition, he seems never to have forgotten 
that he held his situation, not by the choice of the 
sovereign, but in contradiction to his will. He was, 
in fact, a tribune arrayed in consular robes, who 
always beheld before him the Palace Yard convo¬ 
cations, and considered himself as a representative 
of the people rather than a Minister of George 
HI. Pitt, on the contrary, even while seated on 
the Opposition bench, appeared to anticipate his 
speedy return to power as certain, and only to wait 
for the occasion presenting itself to resume his for¬ 
mer functions. 

Two individuals of great eminence in Parliament 
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were prevented on that occasion, though by very 
different causes, from delivering their opinions on 
Pitt’s proposed measure of reform. The first, Sir 
George Saville, who rose when Thomas Pitt sat 
down, and who always strongly supported every 
proposition for restraining the power of the crown, 
was compelled by severe indisposition to stop short 
after pronouncing only a few sentences. The dis¬ 
orders under which he laboured, and which had 
already impaired his bodily strength, though not 
the activity of his mind, conducted him soon after¬ 
wards to the tomb. Burke whose powerful abilities 
would have been thrown into the opposite scale, 
for he was always an enemy to experiments on the 
representation or on the constitution, stood up when 
Fox concluded, with the intention of replying to the 
arguments of the Secretary his friend. But the dis¬ 
inclination evinced to hear him, and the noise made 
by those members who dreaded the prolixity of his 
speeches, was so great as at once to irritate and 
disgust a man who, with all his splendid talents, 
never learned or practised the secret of knowing 
how and when to address the House. With strong 
marks of indignation in his countenance and gestures, 
he resumed his seat. With perfect truth did Gold¬ 
smith assert of Burke, when preparing to open his 
exhaustless stores of knowledge to men fatigued or 
averse to receive his information, that— 

“ He thought of convincing when they thought of dining.” 

While Sheridan possessed so nice a tact, and knew 
so well how to contract his matter when he per¬ 
ceived an impatience or a disinclination to listen, 
that he never experienced the mortifying rejection 
which Burke provoked. 

Rigby made a conspicuous figure towards the close 
of this memorable debate. Unlike Dundas, who 
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had laid at the feet of Pitt his former opinions, 
Rigby maintained them in all their force. Nor 
did he fail to express the utmost astonishment at 
the change which had taken place in the senti¬ 
ments of his friend, the learned Lord, on the sub¬ 
ject under discussion. The friendship to which he 
alluded had, however, suffered some injury since 
Lord North’s resignation during more than a year, 
in consequence of the rapid succession of Mini¬ 
sterial changes and political events, and they no 
longer acted as formerly in concert. Dundas kept 
his eye only upon Pitt. Rigby, pressed to pay into 
the Exchequer his vast balances of public money, 
was compelled to adapt his conduct to circumstances. 
Their union might indeed be already considered as 
at an end. The ex-Paymaster finally joined the 
Coalition, while the Lord Advocate remained un¬ 
alterably attached to the rising star of Chatham, by 
the influence of which, added to his own distin¬ 
guished abilities, he not only attained and long 
occupied some of the highest employments, but 
ultimately closed his career in the Upper House of 
Parliament. On the present occasion, Rigby ex¬ 
pressed himself with his blunt, habitual, contemp¬ 
tuous frankness of language and of manner. Hav¬ 
ing treated the petitions for a more equal repre¬ 
sentation as undeserving serious notice, and alluding 
to the proposed addition of county members, “ I do 
not allow,” exclaimed he, “ that they are more respec¬ 
table than the burgesses. I am myself a burgess, 1 
and so is the mover of this question. Never will 
1 consent to any innovation or augmentation in the 
actual numbers of the Commons. Nay, I would pre¬ 
fer beholding another member added to the borough 

1 The Right Hon. Richard Rigby was the son of a linendraper 
who had amassed a fortune by the South Sea speculation. He was 
member for the borough of Tavistock.— Ed. 
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of Old Sarum, which consists only of a single tene¬ 
ment, rather than allow another member to the City 
of London, which is already sufficiently represented 
in this assembly.”—“ The spirit of innovation has 
been carried too far, while the influence of the crown 
is too much curtailed. Will Ministers assert,” con¬ 
tinued he, looking across the house at Fox, “that 
they do not feel it, and feel it as an impediment to 
Government in carrying on the most necessary mea¬ 
sures of Administration ? ” The Secretary of State 
signifying by his gestures that he did not agree to 
the assertion, “ I well know,” said Rigby, without 
being disconcerted, “ that here, in this House, I shall 
receive no other reply. It won’t do for gentlemen 
who have been most clamorous in Opposition, and 
who have for many sessions declaimed against the 
influence of the crown, to admit in the face of those 
whom they have misled that they now, when seated 
on the Treasury bench, smart under the inconveni¬ 
ence which they have themselves produced. But I 
am sure they feel it, and the public feel it, not less.” 
—“ I am as great an enemy to a dangerous extension 
of the royal influence as any man within these walls, 
but it forms as necessary an ingredient in the con¬ 
stitution as the power of the Commons. And I 
hope the time is not remote when that influence, so 
decried of late, will be restored to its former neces¬ 
sary and beneficial extent.” We cannot wonder 
that such opinions and principles, however odious 
they might be to the multitude convened in Palace 
Yard, should have formed powerful recommenda¬ 
tions at St. James’s. Pitt’s resolutions were finally 
negatived by a far greater majority than in the pre¬ 
ceding year; out of near 450 members who voted, 
only 149 having divided with him. 

[May 1783.] No man in office attracted more 
attention, during the session under consideration, 
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than Burke; but it was not by any means such as 
liis friends and admirers could contemplate either 
'with pride, with pleasure, or even with approbation. 
It excited indeed great regret that a person endowed 
'with parts so eminent, and apparently animated by 
philanthropy so extended, should nevertheless allow 
himself at times to be led into the most unjustifiable 
deviations from ordinary prudence and propriety of 
conduct. In the present instance he involved his 
party as well as himself in equal embarrassment by his 
intemperate precipitation. Two individuals, Powell 
and Bembridge, the one cashier, the other accoun¬ 
tant of the military Pay Office, having been accused 
of malversation in the discharge of their functions, 
had been dismissed by Colonel Barr6 from their 
offices while he was Paymaster of the Forces 
under Lord Shelburne’s Administration. On Burke 
coming again into that employment, one of his first 
acts, without previously consulting Fox upon the 
subject, was to reinstate both those persons in their 
respective situations. Such a proceeding relative 
to functionaries labouring under heavy charges, and 
about to become subjects of criminal prosecution in 
the Court of King’s Bench, naturally formed an 
object of discussion in the House of Commons, 
'where it excited very pointed animadversion. B urke, 
^petulant and irritable, defended with warmth the 
9 tep that he had taken, though a measure in itself 
•evidently contrary to the judgment of all parties. 
ZFox, while he tacitly lamented and disapproved 
'Jthe act, yet, as he never abandoned his friends in 
•^distress, endeavoured to justify its author. The 
interference was, nevertheless, peculiarly painful and 
^delicate on his part, Powell, who had risen under 
liis father, the late Lord Holland, being supposed 
to have connived at some of the appropriations of 
public money which were attributed, perhaps very 
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unjustly, by popular prejudice to that nobleman 
while Paymaster of the Forces. It was for the 
corrupt concealment of a sum exceeding ^48,000 
in the accounts of Lord Holland that Powell and 
Bembridge were now about to undergo a trial. No 
circumstance, therefore, could have been less agree¬ 
able to Fox, while standing in the conspicuous situa¬ 
tion of Secretary of State, than to be thus compelled, 
by Burke’s imprudence in restoring them to their 
places, to come forward as the advocate and apolo¬ 
gist of such a transaction. 

On the first agitation of the business, Pitt having 
observed that the restoration of two men accused 
of malversation appeared to reflect in no ordinary 
degree on the authors of their dismission, as well as 
on the late Attorney-General (Kenyon), who had 
given his decided opinion against both the indivi¬ 
duals, Sheridan rose in order to justify the trans¬ 
action as far as it involved Ministers in any culpa¬ 
bility. His vindication seeming to bear hard upon 
Kenyon, as if he had neglected his official duty in 
not commencing and following up a prosecution 
against them, he, who possessed a more than com¬ 
mon portion of irritability, instantly came forward. 
In terms the most explicit, he protested that as soon 
as the case of Powell and Bembridge was laid before 
him he had delivered his opinion that they ought to 
become objects equally of a civil and criminal pur¬ 
suit. “In so strong a point of view,” added he, 
“did I see their conduct, as to leave me no hesita¬ 
tion in declaring to the persons who were then in 
power that such enormous offenders ought not to be 
suffered to remain in places of trust.” Under this 
heavy charge, made from so high a quarter, Burke 
did not at first display any unbecoming warmth. On 
the contrary, he rather endeavoured to extenuate, 
to explain, and to palliate, than either wholly to 
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deny or to vindicate the acts committed in his office. 
But Martin, who had always expressed a decided 
condemnation of the Coalition, which political junc¬ 
tion he embraced every opportunity of reprobating, 
having observed that he regarded the restoration 
of the cashier and accountant of the military Pay 
Office as a gross and daring insult to the public, 
Burke lost all control over his temper. In a man¬ 
ner the most furious, starting up from the Treasury 
bench on which he was seated, he unquestionably 
would have given way to his rage in words the 
most unbecoming, if more than one of his friends 
near him had not forcibly pulled him down in his 
place and held him there. Sir Edward Astley 
having, nevertheless, repeated Martin’s assertion, 
adding that “ to replace two individuals accused of 
a crime amounting to public robbery implied a con¬ 
tempt of public opinion and was a daring insult," 
Fox found it high time to interfere. His speech, 
while it implied his regret at the injudicious conduct 
of the Paymaster, and his disapprobation of the 
whole transaction, yet made the most temperate, 
able, and effectual appeal to the candour and libe¬ 
rality of the House. After declaring that he never 
had heard of the restoration of the two persons in 
question till Burke himself had communicated to 
him the fact at St. James’s, just as he was entering 
the King’s closet, he readily admitted the indispen¬ 
sable necessity for an inquiry taking place. “ But,” 
added he, “ Mr. Burke thinking that punishment 
ought not to precede inquiry, has restored them to 
their situations, determined, no doubt, on suiting his 
future conduct to the eventual issue.” With great 
address Fox threw a veil over the infirmity of his 
friend, and being assisted by the Speaker, who de¬ 
clared the whole conversation to be disorderly, as 
there was not any question before the House, the 
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business was superseded. This discussion took place 
on the 2d of May. 

[19 th —2 1st May 1783.] A transaction of so 
extraordinary a nature, which involved in it either 
the Paymaster who had dismissed, or the Paymaster 
who had restored, the two accused individuals, 
though it might be arrested for a short time, yet 
could not) however, be wholly suppressed by Minis¬ 
terial power and interference. The belief and even 
conviction of Powell and Bembridge’s guilt becom¬ 
ing universal, the subject was soon renewed in the 
House of Commons. Lord Newhaven, 1 one of the 
two members for Gatton in Surrey, a borough of 
which he was then the proprietor, and who had been 
raised from the rank of a Baronet to the dignity of 
an Irish peer by Lord North during the course of 
his Administration, became the involuntary instru¬ 
ment of reviving the discussion. For he having 
made a motion on the 24th of April to lay on the 
table the Treasury minute respecting the suspension 
of Powell and Bembridge, with a view to commence 
an inquiry into the affair, now moved to dischaige 
the order. He assigned as a reason for this seem¬ 
ing inconsistence that a prosecution having been 
commenced in the courts below, it would be unbe¬ 
coming to continue the inquiry within those walls. 
But his proposition was strongly opposed from 
various quarters. Sir Cecil Wray, who, though he 
possessed no superior talents, was independent in 
mind as well as in fortune, expressed his astonish¬ 
ment that the Paymaster- General should rein¬ 
state two persons suspected of so great a crime as 
the embezzlement of public money. The reasons 


1 William Mayne was created a Baronet in 1763, and elected M.P. 
for Canterbury in 1774. He subsequently sat for Gatton in Surrey. 
He was created an Irish peer under the title of Baron Newhaven in 
1776, and died in 1794, when the title became extinct.—E d. 
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assigned by Burke for his conduct, namely, “ that he 
believed them innocent, and that he was responsible, 
not to the House, but to the public,” appeared to 
him (Sir Cecil Wray) by no means satisfactory. 

Powis as well as other members sustaining these 
arguments, Burke was necessitated to enter on his 
defence, which he did with temper if not with judg¬ 
ment It would, indeed, have been most impru¬ 
dent, as well as dangerous, to have allowed his 
anger to predominate over his reason, after plunging 
himself into so complicated an embarrassment. He 
excused the violence which he had displayed during 
the former debate by alleging the respect that he 
felt for the House, and his extreme sensibility to 
any marks of their displeasure. But he in the same 
breath desired it to be understood that nothing 
could be more remote from his present intention 
than to offer any excuse for his conduct relative to 
the two unfortunate gentlemen in question. “ On 
that point,” added he, “ I feel such a sunshine of 
content within, that if the act were undone, I am 
convinced I should repeat it My invariable maxim 
and rule of conduct is to compassionate and to 
protect the unfortunate, while I do not find them 
to be criminal. The individuals under discussion 
have been committed to my protection by Provi¬ 
dence, and I have only performed my duty by 
replacing them in their situations. I nevertheless 1 
disclaim every idea of having either acted in concert 
with his Majesty’s Ministers, or of even having 
asked their advice. Nay, more, I protest that I 
have retained these persons in office contrary to 
their own prayers and entreaties. As to my own 
share in this affair, I care not how deeply it is 
probed. My mind, filled with conscious rectitude 
of intention, was never more tranquil than on the 
present occasion.” 

VOL. UL 
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A defence, if such it can properly be denominated, 
which seemed to set all common rules of human 
action at defiance, and might justly be thought to 
impeach the sanity of Burke’s mind, did not tend 
to conciliate his audience, or to stop all further 
inquiry. Pitt, Dundas, Kenyon, Thomas Pitt, 
Pepper Arden, Colonel Barr6, and many others, 
persisted in demanding that the Treasury minutes 
should be laid on the table. Ministers, on the 
other hand, though they admitted the imprudence 
of the Paymaster, and lamented it, yet resisted any 
disclosure whatever, under the pretence that it 
might prejudice the accused parties if made pre¬ 
vious to the criminal proceedings about to take 
place in the courts of judicature. Fox exerted all 
the powers of reasoning, and Sheridan exhausted 
his ingenuity, in endeavours to protect their friend. 
General Conway, while he avowed that Burke’s 
conduct did not meet his approbation, yet refused 
to consent to the production of the minutes. Nor 
did Lord North decline to perform on that evening 
the service of a faithful ally to his new colleagues. 
He not only voted, but spoke in the course of the 
debate with great apparent animation. To him, 
indeed, and to his adherents, more than to the 
Rockingham party, was to be attributed the slender 
majority by which Ministers ultimately prevailed. 
Even that triumph, if it could deserve the name, 
was not obtained till Lee, the Solicitor-General, 
had solemnly pledged himself to the House that 
the prosecution against Powell and Bembridge 
should be seriously conducted. As the best proof 
of his sincerity, he called on the late Attorney and 
Solicitor-General to aid him in the proceeding. 
Under these circumstances, after a debate of great 
acrimony and of considerable length, a division 
took place. Near three hundred members were 
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present, of which number one hundred and thirty- 
seven voted for producing the Treasury minutes. 
One hundred and sixty-one supported Government, 
thus carrying the question only by twenty-four. 
But the real victory remained with Opposition,— 
the victory of public opinion ; for probably among 
those persons who supported Administration, scarcely 
ten individuals approved the cause in which they 
engaged. 

Rolle, then member for the county of Devon, 
who has been since raised to the peerage, 1 justly 
considering Burke’s conduct as not only wrong in 
itself but insulting to the country at large, brought 
the consideration of it a third time before the 
House. Having demanded of the Paymaster whe¬ 
ther he still retained his determination to keep 
Powell and Bembridge in their employments, Burke 
rose, and pronounced a speech which detained the 
audience nearly two hours. He was indeed several 
times interrupted and called to order, the irritation 
of his temper carrying him into digressions alto¬ 
gether irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 
Great eccentricity, if not aberration of mind, char¬ 
acterised many passages of his defence, which 
unplied a distempered imagination under the in¬ 
fluence of strong feeling, but destitute of the 
control of sober reason. He compared himself to 
an Indian savage roasted by one of his countrymen, 
and served up as a dish or as an erttremet. After 
calling on Heaven to witness that in all the pro¬ 
ceedings relative to the two accused persons, he 
bad been actuated solely by motives of justice and 
°f conscience, he nevertheless added, that as so 
large and respectable a body of members had cen- 

*John Rolle, M.P. in several Parliaments for Devonshire, re¬ 
created Lord Rolle of Stevenstone, in 1776. The former title had 
become extinct on the death of his uncle in 1759 .—Ed. 
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sured his conduct he would give way. His bill 
for reforming the royal household, he said, consti¬ 
tuted his irremissible crime, and had procured him 
numerous enemies. To that cause he appeared or 
affected to attribute the present attack, as well as 
the successive interruptions that he underwent Of 
Powell and Bembridge he spoke not only as men 
of uncommon official merit, but of religious integrity. 
Then diverging to other points apparently uncon¬ 
nected with the topic before the House, he lamented 
Lord Rockingham’s decease, put himself upon God 
and his country, claimed the merit of his reforms, 
and added, that he had still great matters of a 
similar description to propose to Parliament, if 
they did not fetter him in the mode of carrying 
them into execution. Mingling some of the finest 
passages of Virgil and of Shakespeare with his own 
justification, he impressed his audience with mingled 
pity and admiration. Having concluded, he started 
up again, merely to state that Powell had already 
resigned at his own request, and that Bembridge 
had made a similar offer; but he trusted the House 
would not insist on its being carried into execution. 

Rolle continuing, nevertheless, of opinion that the 
latter ought equally to be suspended, Fox inter¬ 
posed, and though he deprecated the measure tak¬ 
ing place previous to a trial in Westminster Hall, 
yet he subjoined, that as so respectable a minority 
thought otherwise, he wished his friend to accept 
Bembridge’s resignation. Rigby tried, however, one 
more effort in his behalf, but without effect. The 
ex-Paymaster making on this occasion common 
cause with his present successor, after bearing ample 
testimony to the high merits of the two culprits 
during thirteen years that he had held the office, 
endeavoured to show that no possible injury would 
accrue to the public from suffering Bembridge to 
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exercise the functions of accountant. His eloquence 
proved equally unavailing with Burke's pathetic and 
querulous invocations. The House remained in¬ 
exorable, and Fox did not dare to hazard the experi¬ 
ment of a second division, by which, whatever might 
be the result, Government would only augment the 
obloquy already incurred. Burke, therefore, ap¬ 
peared sullenly to acquiesce, declaring at the same 
time that he would not be responsible for the con¬ 
sequences which might accrue from the resignation 
of Bembridge. So doubtful, however, did his sub¬ 
mission seem, and so strong was his repugnance to 
obey the orders of Parliament, that Rolle repeated 
his inquiries on the subject a few days afterwards, 
during which short interval of time Powell fell a . 
victim to his reflections. This disastrous circum¬ 
stance augmenting the irritation of Burke’s mind, 
he refused to answer the question put to him, and 
the whole business would have been agitated anew 
if Rigby had not risen to satisfy the demand by 
declaring that Bembridge was actually suspended. 

The House of Commons, however strong a dis¬ 
position they showed on every occasion to approve 
and to sanction the general measures of Administra¬ 
tion, manifested, nevertheless, strong disapprobation 
of Burke’s conduct in this instance. Powell, over¬ 
come either by the weight of his own distress, or by 
his inability to sustain the public opinion of his cul¬ 
pability, after losing in a great measure the use of 
his faculties, put an end to his existence with a razor. 1 
Bembridge, endowed with a firmer mind or with 
stronger nerves, was reserved for the infamy of a public 
trial and condemnation before Lord Mansfield. The 

1 He left his ill-gotten wealth to a relation of the name of Roberts r 
who took his name, and was commonly called Pogy Powell, a good- 
natured man, but dissipated. He shot Lord Fauconberg in a duel, 
provoked, however, by nis Lordship.—E d. 
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prosecution, which took place some months after¬ 
wards, reluctantly but ably and fairly conducted by 
Lee, the Solicitor-General, terminated in a complete 
exposure of the fraud imputed to Bembridge, for 
which the court sentenced him to a severe fine and 
imprisonment. Every exertion which the purity of 
our jurisprudence will allow was made to soften or 
to avert the severity of the stroke. Burke, who did 
not hesitate to appear in court seated upon the 
bench during the proceedings, gave the strongest 
attestations to Bembridge’s character for integrity. 
He was accompanied there by Lord North, who 
likewise condescended to join in a similar testimony 
to the good conduct and probity of the accused 
during the time that he had himself formerly held 
the post of joint Paymaster of the Forces. But 
these efforts, which proved unavailing, only attracted 
censure towards the persons who thus attempted 
to screen from punishment a conspicuous delinquent, 
while the proofs exhibited of his guilt impressed the 
public mind with opinions highly unfavourable, not 
merely to Burke himself, at least in a prudential 
point of view, but to the Ministry in which he filled 
so distinguished a place. 

\_i,dJutie 1783.] Scarcely had this affair termi¬ 
nated, when Burke plunged himself into a second 
embarrassment, hardly less painful to his friends. 
A bill for the regulation of the Pay Office having 
been brought into the House of Commons by him¬ 
self, which gave rise to much discussion and dif¬ 
ference of opinion in its passage through the com¬ 
mittee, the contending parties agreed to fill up the 
blanks amicably, after the House rose, round the 
Speaker’s chair. Burke being Paymaster-General, 
of course took an active part, as did many other 
members, and the clauses were understood to have 
been settled in the way specified, by mutual con- 
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sent But Mr. Estwick, member for Westbury, 1 
on a motion for the third reading of the bill, to 
the astonishment of the House, rising in his place, 
preferred a formal charge against Burke for hav¬ 
ing gone into the engrossing room after the bill 
in question had been carried there, of expunging 
three clauses and altering a fourth, all which he 
remodelled to his own taste. Such an act, if it had 
been proved, might have led to very grave con¬ 
sequences, and must in any case have attracted 
public censure or produced a reprimand from the 
chair. Fox immediately came forward, with his 
characteristic manliness of mind, to the aid of his 
friend, whose conduct was severely arraigned by 
Pitt The House admitted the Secretary’s justi¬ 
fication as satisfactory, and did not inflict any mark 
of its disapprobation on Burke, though the excuses 
offered or reasons alleged for his conduct were by 
no means such as completely exculpated him in the 
opinion of impartial men. It appeared, however, 
by the testimony of Cornwall the Speaker, that 
Burke had not, as he was accused of doing, either 
expunged or altered any clause in the engrossing 
office. The Speaker at least asserted, and the 
House lent credit to his assurance, that the mis¬ 
conception had arisen from the circumstance of his 
having put the question on the four clauses, under 
an impression that the parties were agreed, in so 
low a tone of voice that they all passed without 
notice. Pitt contended that, even though this ex¬ 
traordinary fact were true, yet the expunged clauses 
must be restored and debated anew by the House. 
As the proposition could not be refused, they were 
therefore brought up and finally negatived on a 
division, though only by a majority of twenty-eight 
votes. The Speaker’s testimony, whether accurate 

1 Samuel Estwick.—E d. 
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or not, extricated Burke, and Fox manifested the 
generous ardour of his character throughout the 
whole transaction, an ardour which always impelled 
him to cover the errors of those with whom he 
was connected in politics or friendship. But he 
did not the less in private condemn Burke’s impru¬ 
dence, and he was said to have warned the Pay¬ 
master of the Forces, as he valued his office, not 
to involve his friends and the Administration of 
which he composed so conspicuous a member in a 
third similar dilemma during the remainder of the 
session. 

In the course of the debate which arose respect¬ 
ing the expunged clauses, some expressions of great 
asperity were used and retorted by the heads of 
party on opposite sides of the House. Pitt, through¬ 
out the whole period of time that the Coalition re¬ 
mained in possession of the Government, always 
affected to consider Ministers as having availed 
themselves of the forms of the constitution in order 
to violate its essence and to hold the King in bond¬ 
age. While dilating on the act attributed to Burke, 
he did not hesitate to warn them how they ventured 
to make a bad use of their ill-gotten power. Lord 
North immediately rose, and repeating the words 
with a note of admiration, observed that “ if power 
acquired in consequence of a vote of that assembly 
condemning the late Administration for having con¬ 
cluded a bad peace could be denominated ill-gotten, 
undoubtedly the language just used was correct. 
But if such power had been constitutionally obtained, 
as he maintained to be the case, then he could not 
sufficiently express his surprise at the expression.” 
“ As to the use,” continued he, “ which we shall 
make of our power, I trust it will not discredit us. 
We have two principal objects to pursue. The 
first is, to do many things which our predecessors 
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promised to accomplish, but which they have left 
undone. The other is, to prevent the mischiefs 
resulting from what they have done.” The ability 
as well as the wit of this reply did not silence the 
Opposition. Mr. Hill, in particular, remarked on 
the political phenomenon which the Treasury bench 
exhibited, where two individuals who a year ago 
would not trust themselves together in the same 
room were now beheld cordially embracing each 
other. “ The House will suppose,” continued he, 
“ that I mean the Secretary for the Whig Depart¬ 
ment and the Secretary for the Tory Department. 
Such, I will not deny, is my meaning; and I beg to 
assure the loving couple that, if they continue united 
for a twelvemonth, they shall have my hearty vote 
for the flitch of bacon. Necessity is the grand argu¬ 
ment used on all occasions to justify the present 
Coalition. I believe much truth is couched under 
that single word.” 

Unquestionably, public opinion was adverse to 
the Ministers, and as they well knew how odious 
they were at St. James’s, it behoved them to act with 
the greatest circumspection. Pitt did not allow a 
single act of their Administration to pass unexa¬ 
mined, and he possessed a great superiority over 
two men who, however resplendent might be their 
ability and however numerous their followers, yet 
were universally considered as having made mutual 
sacrifices of principle to the gratification of their 
ambition. It is true that the Cabinet had been 
taken by storm in March 1782 as well as in March 
1783, but the same fact gave rise to very opposite 
sensations throughout the country. The respective 
adherents of Lord Rockingham and of the Earl of 
Shelburne, though they broke out into the most 
inveterate hostility as soon as they became masters 
of the Government, yet were impelled by one com- 
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mon leading object, that of terminating the contest 
with America, an object to which, under the circum¬ 
stances of the time, the great majority of the nation 
fervently wished success. Lord North and Fox 
derived no support from popular favour. Their 
possession of power stood solely on two votes of 
the House of Commons. Nor could they claim 
any merit for having expelled a Ministry which, by 
ill success, disgraces, and losses of territory, was be¬ 
come unpopular or contemptible. Scarcely indeed 
did the Coalition venture to condemn the peace for 
having concluded which Lord Shelburne was never¬ 
theless driven out of office. Indeed, it has always 
appeared doubtful to me whether the same majority 
which censured the treaties would have voted for 
removal of the First Minister who signed them. 
Lord North manifested much more firmness or 
pertinacity than was displayed by the Earl of Shel¬ 
burne. It may perhaps be said that Lord North 
still retained, even down to the last day of his stay 
in office, a majority, though small, while Lord Shel¬ 
burne was twice left in a minority. But the former 
nobleman, let it be recollected, had a long and an 
awful balance to adjust with Parliament, as well as 
with the people of England. Impeachments, pro¬ 
secutions, nay, axes and scaffolds, had been held up 
before him who beheld an empire dissevered from 
Great Britain while he presided in the councils of 
the crown. The latter Minister had, on the con¬ 
trary, witnessed scarcely any except prosperous 
events during his short Administration, which he 
had terminated by concluding peace. He therefore 
might, without any personal danger, have waited for 
more decided and affirmative testimonies of parlia¬ 
mentary condemnation before he gave in his resig¬ 
nation. Why he did not so act I will not presume 
to say; but I am convinced that if Mr. Pitt had 
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occupied Lord Shelburne’s place in February 1783, 
he probably would have maintained himself in it, 
and finally have triumphed over the Coalition. 

Among the persons of eminence who have “ strut¬ 
ted their hour” under the reign of George III., 
and who about this time disappeared from the great 
public theatre, may be named General Sir John 
Irwine. His person, manners, and conversation 
were all made for the drawing - room, where he 
seemed to be in his native element. Though de¬ 
dining in life, yet his figure, tall, graceful, and 
dignified, set off by all the ornaments of dress, 
accompanied by a ribband and star, rendered him 
conspicuous in every company. He constantly re¬ 
minded me of a marshal of France, such as they 
are described by St. Simon, under Louis XIV. 
His politeness, though somewhat formal, was never¬ 
theless natural and captivating. Perhaps—at least 
so his enemies asserted—his military talents were 
not equally brilliant with his personal accomplish¬ 
ments ; but he had not risen the more slowly on 
that account to the honours or to the eminences 
of his profession. While he was yet only a school¬ 
boy, his father, Lieutenant-General Irwine, gave him 
a company in his own regiment, leaving him sub¬ 
sequently a very good estate. Besides a regiment, 
the Sixth Dragoon Guards, and a government, 
both conferred on him by the crown, he had held 
during several years the post of Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland, with very ample appointments and 
advantages. But no income, however large, could 
suffice for his expenses, which, being never restrained 
within any reasonable limits, finally involved him in 
irretrievable difficulties. The fact will hardly obtain 
belief that at one of the entertainments which he 
gave to the Lord Lieutenant in the year 1781 at 
Dublin, he displayed on the table, as the principal 
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piece in the dessert, a representation of the fortress 
of Gibraltar invested by the Spanish forces, exe¬ 
cuted in confectionery. It exhibited a faithful view 
of that celebrated rock so dear to the pride of the 
English nation, together with the works, batteries, 
and artillery of the besiegers, which threw sugar 
plumbs against the walls. The expense of this os¬ 
tentatious piece of magnificence did not fall short of 
fifteen hundred pounds; and so incredible must the 
circumstance appear, that if I had not received the 
assurance of it from Lord Sackville, I should not 
venture to report it in these Memoirs. 

The greatest intimacy subsisted between that 
nobleman and Sir John, who owed much of his 
advancement and success in life to the protection of 
Lionel, Duke of Dorset. Lord Sackville’s disinte¬ 
rested friendship still continued to bring him into 
Parliament as his own colleague for East Grinstead 
after Irwine’s return from Ireland, which took place 
on the dissolution of Lord North’s Administration, 
down to his final departure from England. Decor¬ 
ated with the Order of the Bath, which then con¬ 
ferred much distinction, and of which he never failed 
to display the insignia whenever he went to the 
House of Commons, his personal appearance was 
imposing. Even of a morning, in his greatest un¬ 
dress, he wore a small star embroidered on his 
frock, without which he rarely appeared anywhere, 
and his travelling hussar cloaks bore the same bril¬ 
liant badge of knighthood. 1 No man better knew 
the value of external figure aided by manner, and 
Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, himself had not more 
successfully studied the graces.* It was impossible 

1 An annotator, writing when this book originally came out, says, 
“ When I was a boy, the knights of the different orders always wore 
their stars in undress.”—E d. 

* M All true. His brother, too, General Irwine, was very agreeable.” 
—P. 
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to possess finer manners, without any affectation, 
or more perfect good-breeding. With such preten¬ 
sions of person and of address, it cannot surprise 
that he attained to a great degree of favour at St. 
James’s. The King considered and treated Irwine 
as a person whose conversation afforded him pecu¬ 
liar gratification. He often delighted to protract the 
discourse with a courtier whose powers of entertain¬ 
ment, however extensive, were always under the re¬ 
straint of profound respect, and who never forgot 
the character of the prince whom he addressed even 
for a single moment. Irwine, though so fine a gen¬ 
tleman, loved all the indulgences of conviviality, 
in which gratifications he never restrained himself. 
The King, not unacquainted with these particulars, 
having said to him one day at the drawing-room, 
when conversing on his common mode of life, 
“They tell me, Sir John, that you love a glass of 
wine.” “Those, sir, who have so reported of me 
to your Majesty,” answered he, bowing profoundly, 
“have done me great injustice. They should have 
said a bottle.” 

Sir John Irwine’s second wife, a daughter of the 
celebrated physician, Sir Edward Barry, who wrote 
with so much elegance and information on the 
“Wines of the Ancients,” brought him no issue; 
but he afterwards contracted a third matrimonial 
connection. On his return to England, his debts 
became so numerous and his creditors so impor¬ 
tunate, that though, as a member of Parliament, his 
person still remained secure, he found it impossible 
to reside longer with comfort in London. Quitting, 
therefore, privately his elegant house in Piccadilly, 
opposite the Green Park, he retired to the Continent, 
accompanied by his wife and two children. Landing 
in France, he hired a chateau in the province qf 
Normandy, where his military rank and decorations 
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secured for him every testimony of respect from the 
surrounding gentry. He nevertheless soon expe¬ 
rienced such pecuniary difficulties, that as he could 
nourish no hope of ever revisiting his native country, 
he removed over the Alps into Italy. The King, 
who sincerely regretted his departure from England, 
and who well knew the causes of it, often expressed 
his concern for Sir John Irwine’s misfortunes, which 
he endeavoured to alleviate by sending Sir John 
the sum of ^iooo from his privy purse, in two 
separate payments. I know this fact from the late 
Sir Charles Hotham, who was, I think, himself the 
channel through which his Majesty transmitted the 
first donation of £ 500. The second annual payment 
reached Parma on the morning of Sir John Irwine’s 
decease. There he expired, towards the close of 
May 1788, where he enjoyed the favour, and even 
intimacy, of the Duke of Parma and the Arch¬ 
duchess Amelia, his consort. He had nearly attained 
his sixty-first year at the time of his death, and his 
characteristic habits of hospitality, accompanied with 
corresponding expense, distinguished him to the last 
moments of his career. While resident at Parma, 
he kept open house for all Englishmen of considera¬ 
tion who passed through the place, and only a few 
days previous to his decease he gave a ball and 
supper to the sovereigns of Parma. Yet all the 
authority of the Duke was vainly exerted to procure 
him the rites of Christian burial, it being opposed 
by the priests of that bigoted country. The re¬ 
mains of Sir John Irwine were privately conveyed 
by night, and deposited in the courtyard of a Pro¬ 
testant banker, the funeral service being read by an 
English gentleman, and the body being followed to 
the grave by the few individuals of the same nation 
who were then at Parma. Perhaps I ought here 
to add, that Sir John Irwine’s widow and children 
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owed to the generous interposition and personal 
applications of the late Lord Melville, then Mr. 
Dundas, a pension which his Majesty granted them. 
Nor can I induce myself to omit, as it does the 
highest honour to that nobleman, that he obtained 
and forwarded to Lady Irwine the grant in question 
at a time when she had vainly solicited it from all 
the friends of her late husband, while Mr. Dundas 
was hardly known to him as a common acquaintance. 
Such acts demonstrate an enlarged and magnani¬ 
mous mind . 1 

Lord John Cavendish, though he had negotiated 
and brought forward the loan necessary to be raised 
soon after he entered on office, yet did not propose 
the taxes which were to pay the interest of it until 
many weeks later in the session. He at length laid 
them before the House of Commons, where, on the 
whole, they appeared to meet with general appro¬ 
bation, and even attracted some encomiums. But 
Lord John, whose talents were not eminently adapted 
for the discussion of measures of finance, having 
stated his ways and means with tolerable precision, 
left the task of explaining and defending them prin¬ 
cipally to his associates in power. Fox and Lord 
North, who undertook it with great ability, repelled 
the comments made from the Opposition side of the 
House on the new taxes, while the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, quitting his seat on the Treasury 
bench, retired during a considerable part of the 
debate behind the Speaker’s chair, from which 
retreat he peeped out on either side as individuals 
rose for the purpose of approving or of censur- 


1 For these particulars, as well as for the correction of some errors 
into which I had fallen relative to Sir John Irwine, I am indebted to 
the lady of Captain Walker, of his Majesty’s royal navy, Sir John’s 
daughter, who obligingly favoured me with them under her hand.— 
Wraxall. 
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ing his budget Lord Mahon 1 attacked it with his 
characteristic impetuosity of voice and manner, ac¬ 
companying his comments with most severe anim¬ 
adversions on Lord North’s financial plans while he 
had remained at the head of the Treasury. Fox 
defended his colleague both with the arms of reason 
and of ridicule, which instantly brought forward 
Pitt Between them the discussion was maintained 
with equal acrimony and ingenuity for a long time. 
Pitt not only repeated Lord Mahon’s assertions 
relative to Lord North’s taxes, which, he said, from 
their impolicy had generally frustrated their intended 
object, but added, “ The present budget seems to be 
of a similar description. False or erroneous prin¬ 
ciples are assumed in order to support the measures 
adopted, which the people of England are expected 
to swallow as greedily as the champion of the people 
has uttered them with rapidity.” Fox took his re¬ 
venge on the whole Cabinet of the Earl of Shelburne 
collectively, whom he designated “ as incapable of 
financial generation as it was possible for barrenness 
to be, having quitted their employments without 
leaving behind them a trace of any loan or taxes.” 
Lord North directed the shafts of his wit principally 
against Lord Mahon, “whose abilities,” he observed, 
“ being so great without experience, must, when 
matured by time, render him a prodigy and an orna¬ 
ment to his country at the head of the Exchequer.” 

Lord John Cavendish performed only a subordi¬ 
nate part throughout the whole debate. His ac¬ 
knowledged purity of character when joined to his 
many private virtues, not to dwell on his high de¬ 
scent, rendered him universally an object of respect; 
and the advantage which his party derived from 

1 Charles, Lord Mahon, born 3d August 1753, married Lady Hester 
Pitt, eldest daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, 19th December 
1774. He succeeded his father as third Earl Stanhope in 1786.—ElX 
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those qualities in the public estimation was incalcul¬ 
able. The nation even seemed silently to demand 
some such guarantee when the interests of the coun¬ 
try were committed to a man of Fox’s ruined fortune 
and dissipated habits of life. Pitt, it is true, who 
had been so recently placed at the head of the Ex¬ 
chequer, scarcely possessed more property than his 
rival ; but the people of England knew how to 
discriminate between their respective pecuniary de¬ 
ficiency. Pitt, though not more distinguished by 
habits of economy than Fox, yet had not dissipated 
his small paternal fortune in any ostensible vices, 
while Fox, besides a landed estate and a lucrative 
office, both which he sold, had squandered an im¬ 
mense sum of ready money. Indeed, though Fox 
always appeared to me, whenever loans or budgets 
were discussed in Parliament, to display a capacity 
for arithmetical calculation, and all the talents re¬ 
quisite for a Minister of finance, scarcely if at all 
inferior to Pitt’s ability in that line, yet I believe it 
never occurred to any man’s mind to place Fox in 
the control of the Treasury or of the Exchequer at 
any period of his life. Almost as well might Henry 
V. have placed Falstaff there. 1 Fox himself seemed 
not to emulate a higher post in the Cabinet than 
Secretary of State, always interposing Lord John 
Cavendish in the guardianship of the public money. 
Nor could the British people confide their interests 
to more incorruptible integrity than distinguished 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he could not 
sustain the slightest comparison with Pitt, nor even 
with Lord North, in the powers of his mind and 
understanding, or in his parliamentary talents and 
knowledge of business. 

1 Falstaff says to Prince Henry, “ Rob me the Exchequer the first 
thing thou doest, and do it with unwashed hands too n (i Henry IV., 
act iiL sc. 3 ).—Ed. 

YOL. IIL 


G 
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[2 d and $d June 1783.] The parliamentary pro¬ 
secution instituted against Sir Thomas Rumbold 
continued to languish rather than to advance to¬ 
wards any consummation throughout the whole ses¬ 
sion. Nevertheless, at this time, the evidence in 
his defence being closed, Dundas rose and moved 
that the proceedings should not be discontinued 
either by a prorogation or a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. This motion, which was intended to be 
accompanied with a bill for restraining Rumbold 
from quitting the kingdom or from alienating his 
property till the final decision of the inquiry, gave 
rise to much difference of opinion. Sawbridge, 
Lord Nugent, and various other members, though 
by no means partial to the accused person, yet de¬ 
clared that they considered the whole business as 
unconstitutional and oppressive. Rigby, near two 
months earlier, when the subject was agitated in the 
House, had not hesitated to stigmatise it with epi¬ 
thets of condemnation and derision. Accustomed 
to speak his sentiments on every topic with a blunt 
and overbearing as well as dictatorial tone, “ This 
assembly,” observed he, “ is acting in a capacity 
partly legislative, partly judicial. We are now per¬ 
forming the functions of a judge, and for aught I 
see we may have to do the office of hangman.” On 
the present occasion he treated the motion in a 
similar manner. “We are asked,” said he, “to 
continue the bill in existence, even after a dissolu¬ 
tion of Parliament. What! are we to bind 558 
other individuals to abide by and to adopt the 
evidence which we alone have heard ? The pro¬ 
position excites ridicule.” 

Rumbold himself, addressing the House, made a 
very forcible and pathetic appeal to their feelings, 
no less than to their justice, and he was heard 
with great attention. In language of energy he 
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depictured his sufferings, deprecated all further de¬ 
lay, implored the House for their own honour and 
dignity to accelerate the conclusion ; cited Magna 
Charta, the bulwark of our liberties, where it is 
expressly declared that the subject shall experience 
no delay of justice, and protested that whatever 
might prove their decision, he would not shrink from 
it. Nor did he omit to remark in how different a 
manner Burke, who was one of his ardent prose¬ 
cutors, had conducted himself towards Powell and 
Bembridge, men accused like himself, but not proved 
to be criminal. Lord North, though he voted for 
the motion (probably more from consideration for 
his new allies than from inclination), yet agreed with 
Rigby in opinion that one Parliament could not 
hind another, still less could the present House of 
Commons who heard the evidence legislate for their 
successors, and compel them to decide on that evi¬ 
dence. The Solicitor-General, Lee, a man of upright 
principles, though of rude and repulsive manners, 
who had uniformly disapproved the whole proceed¬ 
ings, declared that he could perceive no reason for 
changing his opinion relative to them, and therefore, 
38 far as his individual vote extended, he would 
never consent to retain Rumbold under the terrors 
of a restraining Act. Nevertheless, as Pitt and Fox, 
Dundas and Burke, who rarely concurred on any 
point, agreed on this subject, leave was given to 
Bring in the bill, but its features were softened down 
By the Lord Advocate when he presented it next day. 
Sir Thomas’s personal property remained no longer 
tied up, only his landed estate at Woodhall in 
the county of Hertford being rendered responsible, 
and he was permitted to quit the kingdom, from 
which exercise of his freedom he had been previ¬ 
ously interdicted. At this point terminated the pro- 
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secution, which may be said to have died of a politi¬ 
cal atrophy. 

While the Rockingham party during many years 
had been excluded from office, they loudly declaimed 
against abuses of every description, particularly 
against the extravagant expenditure of the public 
money in various departments. Nor during the 
very short period that the Treasury was under their 
control, which did not exceed three months, can it 
be denied that they endeavoured to manifest the 
sincerity of their engagements. Burke, who stood 
forward in the invidious character of a reformer, 
acquired no inconsiderable merit with the country 
at large by his exertions to reduce exorbitant de¬ 
mands or to abolish obsolete and overgrown estab¬ 
lishments of every kind. But with Lord Rock¬ 
ingham’s life these efforts wholly ceased. From 
the period of their union with Lord North, when 
they began confidently to count on a quiet posses¬ 
sion of power and emolument, at least for a few 
years, in consequence of their strength in both 
Houses of Parliament, they seemed to have greatly 
relaxed in the severity of their political principles. 
Above all, they manifested a decided aversion to 
any reforms which did not originate with themselves, 
and which were not subjected to their own Mini¬ 
sterial control. A striking exemplification of this 
fact presented itself before the end of the session. 

Pitt, who watched all their conduct and canvassed 
all their measures with jealous as well as unremit¬ 
ting attention, having brought forward a bill to 
establish regulations in the fees, perquisites, and 
other emoluments received in most of the public 
offices, instead of finding any support from the other 
side of the House, as might naturally have been 
expected, met with the warmest opposition in that 
quarter. Lord John Cavendish possessed indeed 
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a mind too ingenuous altogether to dispute the 
utility of the objects proposed, and therefore con¬ 
tented himself with partially and indirectly resisting 
the plan; but Fox and Burke loaded the bill, its 
author, and the Administration of which he had 
lately composed a part, with the severest epithets or 
imputations. One of the topics on which they com¬ 
monly exhausted their ridicule and contempt was the 
speech pronounced from the throne at the opening 
of the session. This composition they affected to 
consider as a mass of unmeaning promises, either in 
themselves improper to be reduced to practice, or 
never intended for any purpose except delusion. 
Pitt, therefore, had in view to rescue the Adminis¬ 
tration in which he had occupied a distinguished 
place from charges so injurious, and when he intro¬ 
duced the measure, he observed that it would prove 
“ his Majesty’s speech was not full of mere empty 
profession, but, on the contrary, the Ministers of 
that period, if they had continued in power, were 
determined to have carried every part of it into 
effect.” Burke, indignant, and accustomed during 
many years to treat Lord North, while plunged in 
the embarrassments of the American war, with lan¬ 
guage of great asperity, did not sufficiently recol¬ 
lect with how different an antagonist he now had 
to contend. Rising in one of those paroxysms of 
anger to which he was subject, he exclaimed that 
“ the conduct of the late Cabinet must be exposed, 
for which purpose he should move to lay certain 
papers on the table. The House,” added he, “will 
then have at once displayed before them the plans 
of pretended reform contrasted with the practices of 
abuse. From the comparison it may be ascertained 
whether the speech in question was not a parade of 
profession and promise, while their measures were 
full of criminality.” Expressions so strong were not 
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allowed by Pitt to pass without instant animadver¬ 
sion. “ Let the question between us,” replied he, 

“ be brought to an immediate test, and a full inquiry 
set on foot. The right honourable gentleman best 
knows whether bringing forward plans of theoretical . 
reform and committing practical abuses in office do 
or do not meet in the same person.” It was impos¬ 
sible to mistake the allusion to Powell and Bem- 
bridge. Not a word of reply being uttered from 
the Treasury bench, Pitt’s bill of regulation expe¬ 
rienced no further opposition on that evening. 

[ijth June 1783.] As it advanced, however, 
through the subsequent stages, every species of in¬ 
direct hostility was manifested towards it, Lord 
John Cavendish himself representing it as useless 
or unnecessary; though Pitt, after entering into all 
the details of its operation, declared his firm con¬ 
viction that it would save the public at least forty 
thousand pounds a year. Fox repeated the words 
used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to which 
Burke added that the bill held out the reverse of 
true economical reform, substituting in its place 
only vexation and expense. Some of the compari¬ 
sons and allusions made by Burke in particular, 
reflecting contemptuously on Pitt as a projector and 
a reformer, appeared, when falling from his lips, to 
affect his audience with no little surprise, he having 
so recently himself laid claim to general approba¬ 
tion in the same character. As it might, neverthe¬ 
less, have seemed too indecorous not to permit the 
bill to pass the House of Commons, Ministers 
allowed it to go up to the Peers; but there the 
whole force of Government drew out in array against 
the measure. Even the Duke of Portland, who 
seldom exhibited any specimens of eloquence, stig¬ 
matised it as “ more a disease than a remedy;" 
while Lord Fitzwilliam decried it as being both 
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trifling and vexatious in its nature. Thus attacked, 
the measure was Anally negatived. Such a repug¬ 
nance demonstrated to the very objects of retrench¬ 
ment which they had themselves affected to intro¬ 
duce only a few months before with so much zeal, 
even into the palace and at the table of the sove¬ 
reign, evidently because they were now proposed 
from a hostile source, did not fail to make an ade¬ 
quate impression on the public mind. It operated to 
the disadvantage of the Ministry in every quarter of 
the kingdom, and, by unmasking them, in some mea¬ 
sure it silently prepared the way for those astonish¬ 
ing events in the interior of the Government which 
took place before the conclusion of the year. 

Some of the abuses which Pitt had attempted to 
point out and expose in the progress of the bill 
which he introduced into the House of Commons, 
were indeed of a description so singular as to excite 
not only astonishment, but even to produce a degree 
of ridicule. They served to show what extensive 
depredations had been committed upon the public 
in many or in all the principal offices previous to 
the period of Lord North’s resignation. That 
nobleman formed the mark at which Pitt levelled 
his severest censures, nor could the House alto¬ 
gether refrain from laughter at one of the charges, 
specifying a sum of ^340 paid to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the article of whipcord. The an¬ 
nual expense of the First Minister for his individual 
stationery, under which denomination was, however, 
included the whipcord, did not fall short, as it 
appeared, of ^1300. Lord North, when called on, 
made, nevertheless, not only a plausible, but a very 
satisfactory defence to most of the alleged items. 
Relative to the consumption of whipcord, which 
had excited a great deal of mirth, having pro¬ 
fessed at the same time his total ignorance, Robin- 
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son undertook to give some sort of explanation, 
which, however ingenious or even well founded it 
might be, yet diverted more than it satisfied his 
hearers. 

It is certain that during the period antecedent to 
1782 the abuses practised in many great official 
departments, which exceeded all reasonable limits, 
loudly demanded parliamentary regulation. I have 
myself had occasion to hear, if not to see, specimens 
and instances of depredation (for they well merited 
the name) which will hardly obtain belief in the pre¬ 
sent day. I knew with some degree of intimacy a 
Lord of Trade who, possessing a borough and a very 
large fortune, was himself a member of the House 
of Commons in successive Parliaments. On his 
being sworn in at the Board of Trade, he issued an 
order to provide a great number of pewter inkstands 
for his own use, which he afterwards commuted into 
one composed of silver. I have seen him at the 
lev£e dressed in a suit of green velvet fabricated, 
as fame reported, out of the materials ordered in 
his public character for the ostensible purpose of 
making bags to contain office papers, His friends 
and correspondents could recognise the stationery, 
of which he had made an ample provision, more 
than ten years after the Board of Trade itself, 
abolished by Burke’s bill, had ceased to have any 
existence. Even since 1782 similar facts are said to 
have taken place. One in particular, committed as 
late as 1807 by a person of very high rank, afforded 
subject of derision to the print-shops of the metro¬ 
polis. The gentleman to whom I have previously 
alluded, or rather his wife, stood on the list of 
British peerages intended to have been either 
revived or created by Lord North and Fox, the 
number of which, as I recollect, amounted to thirty- 
two or thirty-three, if the Coalition had forced their 
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■way a second time into the Cabinet in the begin¬ 
ning of 1784, as they confidently expected. 

Nor were these the only official and Ministerial 
appropriations of the public money to private 
purposes that distinguished the times under our 
review. From the Ministry of Sir Robert Walpole 
down to the conclusion of Lord North’s Govern¬ 
ment, few places of considerable emolument in any 
department were given wholly unfettered to the 
nominal occupant Even under Lord Rocking¬ 
ham’s first Administration in 1765 we find Wilkes 
quartered on the whole of the Treasury and 
Admiralty Boards to the annual amount of ^1040 
a year, the Marquis paying him ^500, the inferior 
Lords of the Treasury j£6o each, and the members 
of the Board of Trade each ^"40. This curious 
fact is stated in Horne’s letter to “ Junius ” of the 
31st July 1771. It was not attempted to be denied. 
When the Duke of Grafton in June of the same 
year, 1771, accepted the office of Privy Seal, which 
had been previously destined for Lord Weymouth, 
“Junius” more than insinuates that the last-men¬ 
tioned nobleman was quartered by the Duke upon 
Rigby, who from 1768 to 1782 nominally occupied 
the sole Pay mastership of the Forces. I knew a 
lady of quality, who having been daughter to a 
person very high in office, was commonly said to 
have rode sixteen persons at one time, to whom 
her father had given places under that express 
condition or reservation. I believe she outlived 
them all West India governments, military ap¬ 
pointments, offices in the excise and customs, in 
a word, places of every description at home and 
abroad were frequently loaded with riders. 

I remember about the very time of which I am 
now speaking (in July 1783), when the bill for 
regulating the offices in the Exchequer was before 
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the House of Commons, Hussey, enumerating the 
abuses practised, asked, “ Have Ministers never 
heard of quartering one person upon another ? 
Will they venture to assert that at this moment 
no individual ostensibly out of place is quartered 
upon the salary of some man in employment ? I 
mean no imputation on the present Government. 
Such practices, I believe, have prevailed under all 
Administrations during many years.” Neither Fox 
nor Lord North, though both the one and the other 
rose to speak during the course of the evening, 
attempted to contest Hussey’s assertion. Pitt him¬ 
self, when introducing the bill to which allusion has 
been recently made, recapitulated many alienations 
of public money which were then practised, but 
which we can scarcely credit in the present times. 
In the Navy Office, where no fees were allowed, 
and where, under that name, they were disclaimed, 
the chief clerk, whose salary did not exceed ^250 
a year, received in gifts annually full ^2500. 
Game of every description was sent up to the 
Secretary of the General Post Office in Lombard 
Street, as a sort of feudal homage or tribute 
throughout the season from the provincial post¬ 
masters 'scattered over the kingdom. The Lords 
of the Treasury were accustomed to appoint their 
own servants to the place of stampers in the 
Stamp Office, instantly granting them leave of 
absence, so that the duty was performed by 
deputy. Not only coals and candles, but even 
articles of furniture were ordered by persons 
in high employment, to be sent, at the public 
expense, to their houses both in London and in 
the country. The royal dockyards presented facts 
equally demanding reform. Pitt declared that the 
annual aggregate charge on account of stationery 
wares exceeded £ 18,000, adding that he had 
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heard of apartments being papered at the expense 
of the public. I feel it, however, incumbent on me 
to state that Lord North made not only the most 
explicit and dignified reply to these allegations, as 
far as they regarded himself personally or officially, 
but demonstrated his own disinterestedness while 
at the head of affairs. “ When I was placed,” said 
he, “in the control of the Treasury, I found that 
my predecessors had invariably been supplied with 
coals and candles at the public expense, according 
to ancient established usage. Nevertheless I did 
not avail myself of the practice, however confirmed 
by length of time, but purchased those articles out 
of my own purse." He subjoined, “ I not only 
took every precaution in order to prevent fraud 
from being committed in my name, but I assure 
the House I will make the most rigorous inquiries, 
and if I discover delinquency, I will leave nothing 
undone to bring the offenders to punishment.” All 
these modes of augmenting the fair income or 
salary of office were extinguished, as I know, by 
Pitt when he became First Minister, not only in 
the Treasury and Exchequer, but throughout every 
department of the revenue as far as his influence 
extended. Unfortunately he was necessitated in 
many cases to commit a greater inroad on the 
constitution by distributing honours and dignities 
as a substitute for emoluments. 

[25 th and 26 th June 1783.] Notwithstanding 
the ascendant which Fox exercised over the 
Cabinet, and in particular over the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, an event occurred at this 
time where his influence proved unequal to over¬ 
come the obstacles opposed to it. The Prince of 
Wales approaching the period of his minority, a 
separate establishment became requisite for him, 
and Carlton House, which had not been inhabited 
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since the decease of the Princess Dowager of Wales 
in 1772, was chosen to constitute his future residence. 
The income proper for his Royal Highness’s sup¬ 
port became necessarily a subject of discussion 
among the members of Administration, and pro¬ 
duced great difference of opinion. Fox thought 
that the annual sum of £ 100,000 would not be more 
than adequate to maintain his state, while Lord 
John Cavendish, in whose immediate official depart¬ 
ment the business lay, conceived that a moiety of 
the sum might suffice, under the circumstances of 
the country and the incumbrances on the Civil List. 
His Majesty being of the latter sentiment, it was 
adopted, and Lord John having acquainted the 
House with the gracious determination of the sove¬ 
reign not to call on his people for any additional aid 
to his Civil List, but to take on himself the present 
expense of the heir-apparent, limited his demand to 
the sum of ^60,000, as a temporary supply to the 
crown and an outfit. Pitt instantly stood up, and 
having expressed his perfect approbation of the pro¬ 
position, as by no means unreasonable or excessive, 
he passed some very high encomiums on the Prince. 
Then, addressing his discourse pointedly to the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he observed that 
rumours had been circulated, in a manner which 
seemed to stamp them with authenticity, of a very 
extraordinary nature. “ Those rumours,” continued 
he, “ asserted that it had been the intention of some 
of the King’s Ministers, contrary to his Majesty’s 
avowed wishes, whose paternal affection for his 
subjects suggested very different ideas to his royal 
mind, as well as contrary to a due consideration for 
the exhausted condition of the country, to have 
proposed a very enormous sum for the Prince of 
Wales’s establishment I rejoice exceedingly at 
finding those reports practically done away on this 
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evening; but I trust that Ministers will take the 
present occasion to rise in their places and to deny 
that there ever existed the slightest foundation for 
such assertions. On so important a point I expect 
that they will furnish us with an ample explanation.” 

Fox, thus called on, rose, and, in the manly tone 
which always characterised him, replied, that as the 
vote now proposed went only to the sum of .£50,000 
a year, that fact formed in itself a sufficient answer 
to the question. But he added that “ former Princes 
of Wales had received larger grants from Par¬ 
liament for the support of their dignity.” Having 
expatiated with equal eloquence and warmth of 
colouring on the eminent as well as shining virtues 
of the Prince, not omitting the merit of his ready 
obedience on the present occasion to his Majesty’s 
pleasure, the Secretary added, “ If, however, it had 
remained with me to advise, or had it been my pro¬ 
vince to make the application of this day to the 
House, I do not hesitate to repeat that I should 
have asked for a much larger sum. But as the per¬ 
son who possesses the best right to decide upon that 
point has not coincided with me in sentiment, it 
becomes my duty to obey, and to act implicitly by 
his opinion.” The vote then passed without a dis¬ 
sentient voice, but on the following day, when the 
report was made from the Committee of Supply, 
Governor Johnstone resumed the subject. It re¬ 
quired all the strength of nerve which he possessed 
not to be deterred from touching upon a topic so 
delicate in itself, necessarily exposing the individual 
who agitated it to a variety of unpleasant circum¬ 
stances. Without, however, suffering these con¬ 
siderations to influence his conduct, Johnstone, after 
expressing his satisfaction at the resolution of the 
preceding evening, observed that it appeared the 
obligation was solely due to his Majesty for taking 
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the allowance now made to the Prince of Wales out 
of the Civil List, as well as for limiting to the sum 
of ;£60,000 the aid demanded of Parliament on the 
present occasion. “ The Ministers of the crown,” 
continued he, “cannot lay claim to the slightest 
degree of merit from the alleviation thus effected in 
the burdens to be imposed upon the people. Much 
praise has, indeed, been bestowed by them on the 
Prince of Wales for submitting to so limited a pro¬ 
vision, but not a syllable has fallen from their lips 
in praise of the King, who is the author of this- 
meritorious transaction. I readily admit his Royal 
Highness’s high merit; not, however, because the 
grant is in itself too small or inadequate, but because, 
from the expressions and avowal of the Secretary of 
State, the Prince has been encouraged to imagine 
that double the sum ought to have been given him, 
independent of the Civil List or of his father, arising 
from a vote of Parliament, to be settled on himself.” 
—“His Majesty’s Ministers are most reprehensible 
thus to recommend it in the deed and to blast it in 
the act, insinuating in the plainest manner their 
desire to have granted his Royal Highness double 
the provision, at the same time informing us that 
the present proposition emanates solely from the 
sovereign, whose will on the present point they 
were unable to control.”—“ The actual allowance of 

50,000 a year, with ^12,000 more issuing from 
the revenues of Cornwall and of Wales, constitute 
as ample an establishment for an unmarried heir- 
apparent as a country pressed down by war and 
taxation can with propriety bestow.” 

Fox having manifested some marks of contempt, 
or rather of levity, at the last expression uttered by 
Johnstone, the Governor exclaimed, “I well know, 
Mr. Speaker, that the largest sums appear as mites 
to the Secretary of State, who is accustomed to 
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set at defiance all ideas of moderation in his own 
personal expenses, and who has now adopted the 
present desperate expedient for supplying his pro¬ 
fusion and his ambition. To his Majesty alone we 
owe the proposition before us, and no persons are 
in general more lavish of encomiums on the sove¬ 
reign than the members of Administration when 
they mean to assume to themselves the merit of 
those acts. No such commendations have been 
now bestowed on the King, who is indirectly cen¬ 
sured for granting so small a pittance to his son. 
Delicacy ought to have restrained Ministers from 
expressing such sentiments in this assembly while 
they think proper to occupy their official employ¬ 
ments. By sullenly refusing to explain whether 
they will not soon call on us for further pecuniary 
assistance to the Prince, they even encourage him 
to incur debts which must ultimately be liquidated 
hy Parliament.” A speech so abounding with offen¬ 
sive personalities, it might naturally have been ex¬ 
pected, would call up the Secretary of State, who sel¬ 
dom remained silent under similar attacks. Never¬ 
theless, the whole Treasury bench sat mute, and the 
House rose immediately ; but throughout the whole 
proceeding Fox undoubtedly appeared rather in the 
character of a friend and adherent of the heir to the 
throne than as a confidential servant and a Cabi¬ 
net Minister of George III. Pitt, even while at the 
head of Opposition, seemed to act more in the latter 
capacity. 

I ought however, in justice to say, that his par¬ 
liamentary conduct during the whole period of the 
Coalition Administration displayed neither an illi¬ 
beral, a vindictive, nor an undistinguishing resist¬ 
ance to Ministerial measures. On the contrary, he 
supported Government on more than one occasion, 
when a factious member of Parliament might have 
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acquired popularity by an opposite line of action. 
I could cite instances in proof of my assertion. In 
the list of taxes enumerated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and brought forward as part of his 
ways and means, was one imposing a small stamp 
on receipts. This tax, which experienced great 
obstacles from various parts of the House, excited 
much clamour, but Pitt refused to lend himself to 
it, and declared his determination to give the bill 
his strenuous support. Among the favourite ob¬ 
jects of the Shelburne Ministry might be justly 
reckoned the steps taken for compelling public 
accountants to pay in their balances of national 
money. Powis having about this time demanded 
whether Administration was occupied on a subject 
so important to the state, and Kenyon following 
up the question by asking if the bill filed against 
Powell as one of die executors of the late Lord 
Holland, but which had been suspended by Powell's 
tragical death, was about to be prosecuted, the Soli¬ 
citor-General, Lee, rose in reply. With the sincerity 
and independence of his natural character, disdaining 
all circumlocution, he answered that “he never 
would revive the bill to the extent of the former, 
which Powell’s end had arrested.” “ The old bill,” 
subjoined he, “ reclaimed all the interest ever made 
by Lord Holland while Paymaster of the Forces 
out of the public money in his possession. I hold 
this measure to be so oppressive as well as unjust, so 
contrary to long-established usage, and of a nature 
which would occasion such apprehensions among all 
the descendants of former Paymasters, that I will 
rather resign my office than consent to countenance it” 
Fox did not let pass the occasion thus offered 
him of justifying his father’s memory at the ex¬ 
pense of the late Administration. “ My noble 
relation,” observed he, “ was the only Paymaster of 
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the Forces, whom those Ministers selected for the 
purpose of exacting from his executors sums which, 
if extorted, must reduce his family to beggary. For 
what was their demand ? The interest, not of money 
withheld from the public after it had been reclaimed 
by Government, but the whole accumulated gain 
made by Lord Holland while at the head of the 
Pay Office. This was a prosecution which, if the 
situation in which I personally stood with respect 
to the last Cabinet be considered, looked very much 
like persecution.” Anxious probably to efface such 
an imputation, thrown on the individuals with whom 
he was so closely connected, Pitt instantly stood up 
and declared that he did not think interest of the 
retrospective and comprehensive nature described 
ought to be demanded by the public ; but he justi¬ 
fied the late Attorney-General, Kenyon, for having 
laid claim to it on the part of the country, as that 
law-officer conceived it to be his duty. Adding, 
"an Attorney-General ought not to exercise his 
discretion on such a point, or to leave unclaimed 
any supposed right of the crown.” Burke, however, 
starting up,, exclaimed, “ Precisely on the same 
ground might the iniquitous Ministers of Henry 
VII., Empson and Dudley, be defended!” Here 
the matter terminated. 

[10/k July 1783.] The fruitless attempt made by 
Pitt to regulate the abuses of fees in the public 
offices did not constitute the only unsuccessful parlia¬ 
mentary effort undertaken by him during the session. 
A short time before its close, Lord J ohn Cavendish, 
as it would appear, somewhat incautiously or inad¬ 
vertently laid on the table a book containing the 
list of public accountants to whom sums of money, 
exceeding in the whole forty-four millions, had been 
issued by Government, for which they had never 
passed any accounts before the auditors of the im- 
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prest. Pitt, instantly availing himself of this dis¬ 
closure, endeavoured to induce the House to vote 
an address to the crown requesting his Majesty to 
take measures for compelling the persons named to 
account for those sums, and for preventing a future 
recurrence of the same abuse. He seemed autho¬ 
rised to assume that such a motion would be too 
analogous to the avowed disposition and professions 
of the Rockingham party to experience from them 
any resistance. All the ability, eloquence, wit, and 
ingenuity of the Ministerial benches were, neverthe¬ 
less, called out in order to invalidate the authenticity 
of the very document laid by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the table, which book his colleagues 
now declared to be destitute of proper authority, 
and consequently an unsafe as well as inefficient 
basis on which to found the proposed address to the 
throne. 

This treatment of Lord John in his official capa¬ 
city as Minister of finance by his own friends, in 
the face of the House of Commons, did not appear 
at first sight either the most respectful to him, or 
even the most decorous to themselves. Sheridan, 
with consummate address, contrived, however, to 
render it in some measure palatable by a delicate 
mixture of compliment to his integrity and of cen¬ 
sure on his prudence; while Lord North and Fox 
played their whole artillery upon Pitt. The two 
Secretaries of State seemed on that day to act in 
perfect concert, and to be cordially united. To 
Fox the motion was, indeed, one of deep interest, 
his father standing on the list nominally for twelve 
out of the forty-four millions which had not been 
formally passed by the auditors of the imprest, 
though it seemed to be generally admitted that the 
money issued to Lord Holland was substantially 
accounted for by that nobleman’s executors. Fox 
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objected in strong terms to the assertion of any 
specific sum remaining unaccounted for in the Ex¬ 
chequer, and indirectly accused Pitt of meaning to 
implicate Lord Holland by the proposed vote as 
a defaulter. “ The right honourable gentleman,” 
added he, “ has probably the same intentions as 
those individuals manifested who, when my noble 
relation had in his hands about four hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds of the public money, called him the 
defaulter of unaccounted millions.” Nor was the 
Secretary less severe on his colleague, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, than Sheridan had been, 
blaming Lord John’s injudicious candour in produc¬ 
ing a document of which so injurious a use had been 
made by the Opposition. Having finally expunged 
the most essential clauses of the proposed address 
to the throne, Ministers allowed it to pass the 
House. 

[16 th July 1783.] The session, protracted to the 
middle of July, now drew towards a termination. 
During the space of about three months that Parlia- 
m ent remained sitting after the formation of the 
new Ministry, both Houses, and in particular the 
Commons, had manifested the utmost disposition to 
gwe them every support. The Opposition, though 
conducted by Pitt and Dundas, while it was tacitly 
as well as powerfully sustained by Jenkinson, yet 
rarely ventured on a division which only exposed 
the paucity and inferiority of their numbers. Lord 
North, however obscured he might be by the supe¬ 
rior energy of Fox, still remained the nominal leader 
of a very numerous body, who looked to him for 
protection against the violent members of the Rock¬ 
ingham party; but his colleague, without the title, 
was already become the real First Minister, as the 
great Earl of Chatham had been formerly under the 
late and present reign, when only Secretary of State 
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or when holding the Privy Seal. The strength of 
Fox’s character, the activity of his mind, the warmth 
of his friendship, and the splendour of his talents,— 
this combination of endowments naturally attracting 
adherents, enabled him to absorb the whole power 
of Government. Burke, ardent, indefatigable, and 
never losing sight of his object, impatiently looked 
forward to the great task of reforming and remodel¬ 
ling India. The advanced season of the year at 
which the Administration came into power, and that 
circumstance only, had induced Fox, as well as his 
colleagues, to allow the present session to elapse 
without immediately availing themselves of the 
patronage and multiplied sources of advantage 
which the Indian Empire offered to their avidity. 
It presented a rich harvest which they devoured by 
anticipation, and the enjoyment of which they reluc¬ 
tantly postponed even for a few months. But the 
magnitude, importance, and complicated nature of 
the political machine by which India was governed 
demanded mature deliberation before they ventured 
to reconstruct it, as they meditated, entirely on new 
principles. It was therefore finally determined in 
the Cabinet to call Parliament together early in the 
approaching autumn for the purpose, and the King 
was expressly made to declare the intention in his 
speech pronounced from the throne on the proro¬ 
gation. Sheridan, by a wonderful combination of 
almost all the talents which can meet in man, under 
the control of unalterable equality of temper, began 
already to compete with Burke in parliamentary esti¬ 
mation, and frequently obtained a more ready or 
patient hearing from the House. Every day, while 
it confirmed the ascendant which he had there ac¬ 
quired, placed him higher among the most distin¬ 
guished supporters of Administration. 

If the Coalition looked round at home, they beheld 
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at this period a docile Parliament, originally called 
together by Lord North, and of which assembly he 
still retained in his hands many of the secret springs 
or keys in both Houses. Abroad everything an¬ 
nounced the continuance of peace. America was 
indeed lost; but the emancipated colonies had ceased 
to be hostile to Great Britain. France, exhausted 
even by her late advantages beyond the Atlantic, 
weak in her government, and altogether convulsed 
or deranged in her finances, already nourished in 
her vitals the seeds of that revolution which has 
since overturned order, religion, and monarchy 
among the French, while it convulsed the ancient 
fabric of Europe. Joseph II., Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, suppressed monasteries and religious estab¬ 
lishments with one hand; with the other, in direct 
violation of all subsisting treaties, rashly and wan¬ 
tonly demolished to their foundations the works of 
the garrison cities of the Austrian Netherlands. I 
witnessed myself during the course of that summer 
the expulsion of the last remains of the Dutch troops 
maintained in the barrier towns, and the destruction 
or demolition of the fortifications themselves. Ex¬ 
cept Luxembourg, placed at one extremity towards 
Germany, and the citadel of Antwerp, situate at the 
other termination of Flanders, it was obvious that 
scarcely any obstacle remained to exclude France 
from overrunning the Low Countries at her pleasure. 
If these reflections appeared, however, to cause no 
uneasiness to Ministers, yet a domestic source of just 
anxiety, which they could not surmount, presented 
itself in the fixed and unconquerable alienation of 
the King. In vain did they endeavour to insinuate 
themselves into his personal favour. He received 
with formality and coldness all their advances ; 
allowed them to dictate measures; gave them audi¬ 
ences, signed papers, and complied with their advice; 
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but he neither admitted them to his confidence nor 
ceased to consider them as objects of his individual 
aversion. The consciousness of this sentiment exist¬ 
ing in the royal bosom, which sunk deep into Fox’s 
mind, naturally impelled him to substitute other 
foundations on which to construct and to perpetuate 
his Ministerial greatness. 

No man who has enjoyed the opportunities of 
studying Fox’s character, or of being informed re¬ 
specting his political line of action, to which I have 
had access, can, however, doubt that he would have 
preferred gentleness before force, and conciliation 
in preference to harsher methods of confirming his 
power, if the means of accomplishing it had been 
open to him. He well knew how difficult it was to 
retain office in defiance of the sovereign; and he 
could not be ignorant that by his junction with Lord 
North, though he had stormed the Cabinet, he had 
lost his popularity. 1 All his original principles were 
monarchical, and even his ambition partook of the 
pliability of his nature. His very necessities ren¬ 
dered him ductile, and loudly called on him to 
bestow some attention on his private fortune. In 
fact, we may question whether a more complying 
Minister, or one more disposed to have gratified his 
master in every legitimate object of royal desire, 
could have been found among His Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects. Pitt manifested by no means the same acqui¬ 
escence, or the same suavity and ready submission 
on a variety of occasions, when afterwards in office. 
He was, on the contrary, often intractable and per¬ 
tinacious, as I know, even upon points painfully 
interesting to the King. But if George III. did not 
regard him with affection, he at least considered him 
with esteem ; and, unfortunately for Fox, it was not 

1 Lord John Townshend, in a letter to the late Lord Holland (1830), 
declares that the Coalition gradually grew in popular favour.—D. 
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easy to acquire the favour of the sovereign except 
through the channel of his moral approbation. “ Hoc 
derivata clades.” It was in vain that the Secre¬ 
tary watched for a moment of weakness, of which he 
would no doubt have profited, to insinuate himself 
into the royal confidence. There existed no mis¬ 
tress to facilitate his approaches, to soften asperities, 
and to form the medium of reconciliation. Under 
George I., the Duchess of Kendal or the Countess 
of IDarlington would have performed that office for 
hit*"*, though not gratuitously, as Mrs. Howard 1 or 
Ma.c 3 ame de Walmoden 2 would equally have done 
wid* George II. 

ISTor can we reasonably question, on the other 
harid, that his Majesty justly appreciated the Secre¬ 
tary’s character, and was well aware that he would 
not prove more intractable or rigid while in office 
than, other men; but he did not choose to avail 
himself of such assistance. I know that some three 
or four years after the time of which I now speak, 
the King, finding himself alone with the Duke of 
Q**eensberry, who had been one of the Lords of his 
^ e dchamber ever since his accession to the crown, 
nnd with whom he was accustomed to converse unre¬ 
servedly on many subjects, the discourse turned on 
the Coalition Ministry. “ Sir,”said the Duke, “your 
Majesty might safely have allowed Mr. Fox to re- 
ma -in in office, and you would have found in him 
every disposition to comply with your wishes. I 
^ assert as an undoubted fact that there was 
freely any proof of his personal devotion, or any 
Orifice that he would not have made, to acquire 
y°Ur favour.” “ He never said as much to me,” 
answered the King. “ No, sir,” replied the Duke, 
"assuredly he did not, because your Majesty never 
gave him any encouragement to venture on taking 
1 Countess of Suffolk.—E d. * Countess of Yarmouth.—E d. 
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such a step.” George III., during the eight or nine 
months of his captivity, only looked to emancipation, 
and never attempted to gain or to conciliate his Minis¬ 
terial jailors. 1 2 

Meanwhile, emerging, as the duties of his high 
office compelled him, from the dissipation and society 
of Brookes’s, Fox, during this brilliant but transitory 
portion of his life, fulfilled with universal approba¬ 
tion, I might even say admiration, all the essential 
no less than the ostensible functions of Secretary of 
State. At his house in Grafton Street, where he 
resided, he received and entertained the foreign 
Ministers then resident in London from the various 
European courts with distinguished 4clat. They, 
who were never weary of his conversation, respected 
his talents while they admired the immense variety 
of his information on all diplomatic points. De¬ 
lighted at the facility with which he wrote or con¬ 
versed in French, an accomplishment not so general 
at that time as it is now become,* they were not 
less gratified by the liberal hospitality of his table, 
added to the noble amenity and frankness of his 
manners. Nor can it be sufficiently regretted that 
a man so much formed to have done honour and to 
have rendered essential service to his country as 
Fox should, by the errors or imprudences of his 
own conduct, have rendered himself obnoxious to 
his sovereign, and thus have excluded himself from 
office. We cannot reflect without concern that in 
the course of a life prolonged to its fifty-eighth year 
Fox sat only about nineteen months in the Cabinet, 
taken altogether; while Pitt, who terminated his 

1 He rendered justice to Fox by saying that at all events he was a 
gentleman , and that it was, so far, never disagreeable to transact 
business with him.—E d. 

2 M I was surprised to find Mr. Fox’s correspondence with Monsieur 
Talleyrand not written in the very best French .”—Simontfs Tour in 
Great Britain , i8ia—E d. 
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comparatively short career at forty-seven, passed 
almost his whole life after he attained to manhood 
in the first employments, or rather in the highest 
situation of state—that of Prime Minister. How¬ 
ever we may dispute as to the superiority of talents 
i n these two extraordinary and illustrious men, pos¬ 
terity will be at no loss to decide respecting the 
superiority of their judgment. 

[August 1783.] Pitt, availing himself of this in¬ 
terval of political leisure afforded him by the triumph 
of the Coalition and the recess of Parliament, en¬ 
deavoured to catch a hasty glimpse of the Continent, 
■which he had scarcely ever before visited. As if 
lie foresaw that no other occasion would ever again 
present itself for the gratification of his curiosity, he 
crossed over to Calais and directed his course in the 
first instance to Rheims. Lord Thurlow followed 
liis example. George Rose, 1 who had been one 
of the two Secretaries of the Treasury during the 
period when Pitt filled the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and who has since deservedly risen by 
liis distinguished financial talents or services to 
much higher official situations, accompanied Lord 
“Thurlow. I met them by accident at Antwerp.* 
Pitt proceeding afterwards to Paris, was presented 


1 George Rose ascended by power of industry and ability from the 
rnodest position of an apothecary’s apprentice to be President of the 
Xtoard of Trade, which office he held at the period of his death in 
*818, then nearly seventy years of age. His name is honourably 
connected with various useful literary works. He was an optimist 
in the most adverse of times, and when England was writhing beneath 
calamities and oppressions, ever maintained that she was “ on a bed 
of roses. 9 Moore alludes to his being a “ pluralist ” in the words of a 
hungry guest— 

“Old Georgy is late, 

But come lay the tablecloth ; zounds ! do not wait, 

Nor stop to inquire, while the dinner is staying. 

At which of his places old Rose is delaying. M --jD. 

* This was a mistake according to the Quarterly Review , vol. 
xxv. p. 211. Pitt never was at Antwerp.— Ed. 
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by our ambassador, the Duke of Manchester, tc 
Louis XVI. at Fontainebleau, where the Frencl 
court always passed a considerable portion of the 
autumn. His name and the fame of his distin 
guished abilities, which had preceded his appear 
ance, disposed all to admire him; but the King, ir 
compliance with the stupid etiquette that interdictec 
him from speaking to foreigners who were presentee 
at court, when added to his natural shyness, did not 
I believe, exchange one word with Pitt. The 
Queen, whose superior energy of mind emancipatec 
her from such restraints, treated him with the 
utmost distinction. Marie Antoinette entered inte 
conversation with him, as far as his cold manner 
increased by an imperfect knowledge of the Frencl 
language, would permit him to engage in discourse 
“ Monsieur,” said she to him, on his retiring with < 
manner even more expressive than the words, “ j< 
suis charmde de vous voir, et de vous avoir vue.’ 
Pitt took care to return to London from his shori 
excursion in time to attend the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

While two leaders of the Ministry and of Oppo¬ 
sition were thus respectively occupied, the one ir 
his official duties at home and the other on the 
Continent, the King became a prey to habitual de¬ 
jection. Throughout all the troubles of his reign 
when Wilkes and when “Junius” excited disaffec¬ 
tion among his subjects, as well as during the most 
distressful periods of the American war, or when 
the capital exhibited scenes of outrage and of popu¬ 
lar violence, he had maintained a serene counte¬ 
nance and manifested an unshaken firmness. Bui 
his fortitude sunk under the bondage to which the 
Coalition had subjected him. His natural equality 
of temper, suavity of manners, and cheerfulness ol 
deportment forsaking him in a great measure, he 
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Fecame silent, thoughtful, taciturn, and uncommuni¬ 
cative. 1 Sometimes, when he resided at Windsor, 
mounting his horse, accompanied by an equerry and 
a single footman, after riding ten or twelve miles, 
scarcely opening his lips, he would dismount in order 
to inspect his hounds or to view his farming im¬ 
provements ; then getting on horseback again, he re¬ 
turned back to the Queen’s Lodge in the same pen¬ 
sive or disconsolate manner. From time to time 
die admitted J enkinson and Lord Thurlow, as Privy 
Councillors, to pay their respects to him. He even 
repeated to the latter of those distinguished persons 
2 iis wish, already expressed, of visiting his Electoral 
dominions for a few months, abandoning to the 
Ministers during his absence the power of which 
they had got possession. But Lord Thurlow, after 
again dissuading him from having recourse to any 
strong or violent expedients for procuring present 
emancipation, exhorted him to wait for a favourable 
occasion, which Fox’s impetuosity or imprudence 
•would probably furnish, to liberate himself from the 
yoke of the Coalition. Time soon presented the 
propitious moment for putting this advice into exe¬ 
cution. 

[September 1783.] His Majesty remaining in¬ 
flexible in his resolution not to create any British 
peers on the Ministerial recommendation, they con¬ 
tented themselves with tendering him a list of eight 
or nine Irish peerages. 2 However reluctantly, he 
yet consented to exercise this act of the prerogative. 
Nearly about the same time, the definitive treaties of 
peace were concluded with France and Spain; while 
David Hartley,* who had been sent to Paris ex- 

1 He now often wished himself w eighty or ninety, or dead.”—D. 

* At this period very few British peerages were conferred in the 
first instance. Pitt himself usually was content with making an Irish 
batch.—E d. 

* David Hartley, son of the celebrated philosopher, born in 175a 
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pressly for the purpose, signed another treaty with 
America. Hartley, who was member for Hull, 
though destitute of any personal recommendations 
of manner, possessed some talent, with unsullied 
probity, added to indefatigable perseverance and 
labour. His sight, which was very defective, com¬ 
pelled him always to wear spectacles. The Rock¬ 
ingham party contained not among them a more 
zealous adherent; but in Parliament, the intoler¬ 
able length, when increased by the dulness of his 
speeches, rendered him an absolute nuisance, even 
to his own friends. His rising always operated 
like a dinner-bell. One evening that he had thus 
wearied out the patience of his audience, having 
nearly cleared a very full House, which was reduced 
from three hundred to about eighty persons, half 
asleep; just at a time when he was expected to 
close, he unexpectedly moved that the Riot Act 
should be read as a document necessary to elucidate 
some of his foregoing assertions. Burke, who sat 
close by him, and who, wishing to speak to the ques¬ 
tion under discussion, which was a part of the 
Budget, had been bursting with impatience for more 
than an hour and a half, finding himself so cruelly 
disappointed, bounced up, exclaiming, while he laid 
hold of Hartley by the coat, “ The Riot Act! my 
dear friend! the Riot Act 1 to what purpose ? Don’t 
you see that the mob is already completely dis¬ 
persed ? You have not twenty hearers.” The sar- 

“ In the year 1783 the Duke of Portland came in, and almost imme¬ 
diately proposed to make D. Hartley one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
This place was accordingly allotted for him ; but before a final settle¬ 
ment could occur, the old Duke of Norfolk earnestly desired that 
Lord Surrey might be one of the Lords of the Treasury. There being 
at that time only one vacancy, the Duke of Portland felt himself em¬ 
barrassed, and communicated his dilemma to Hartley, who imme¬ 
diately replied, 4 Then send me plenipotentiary to the United States ; 
I shall be of more use in that situation.’ ”— Warner's Literary Recol¬ 
lections, 1830, voL ii. p. 223. He died in 1813.—Ed. 
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castic wit of this remark in the state of the House, 
which presented to the view only empty benches, 
when increased by the manner and the tone of 
despair in which Burke uttered it, convulsed every 
person present except Hartley, who never changed 
countenance, and insisted on the Riot Act being read 
"by one of the clerks. Lord North himself recounted 
this story to Sir John Macpherson, from whom I 
xeceived it 

I have heard the first Earl of Liverpool, then Mr. 
Jenkinson, say that Hartley having risen to speak 
about five o’clock during the session of the year 
1779, in the month of June or of July, and it being 
generally understood that he would undoubtedly 
continue a long time on his legs, as he was to con¬ 
clude with a motion, Jenkinson profited by the occa¬ 
sion to breathe some country air. He walked there¬ 
fore from the House to his residence in Parliament 
Street, from whence, mounting his horse, he rode 
cut to a place that he rented some miles from town. 
There he dined, strolled about, and in the evening 
returned slowly to London. As it was then near 
nine o’clock before he went down a second time to 
the House of Commons, he dispatched a servant to 
Mrs. Bennet, the housekeeper, requesting to be in¬ 
formed of the names of the principal persons who had 
spoken in the course of the debate, and likewise to 
know about what hour a division might probably be 
expected to take place. The footman brought back 
for answer that Mr. Hartley continued still speaking, 
but was expected to close soon, and that no other 
person had yet risen except himself. In fact, when 
Jenkinson entered the House soon afterwards, Hart¬ 
ley remained exactly in the same place and attitude 
as he was near five hours before, regardless of the 
general impatience or of the profound repose into 
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which the majority of his hearers were sunk. 1 How¬ 
ever incredible this anecdote appears, I have related 
it without exaggeration. 

[October 1783.] Autumn produced universal tran¬ 
quillity, a peace with Holland following the treaties 
made with France, Spain, and America. In India 
hostilities had been long terminated with the Mah- 
rattas; and the death of Hyder Ally, the most 
formidable enemy with whom we had to contend 
in the East, which took place in December 1782, 
enabled us to continue the contest with France in 
that quarter of the world till the arrival at Madras 
of the intelligence of a general pacification in Europe. 
I availed myself of a fortunate circumstance to con¬ 
vey the first information of this event to India, and 
thereby stopped the further effusion of blood. My 
friend Lord Walsingham having in his possession 
two “ extraordinary gazettes,” issued on the 23d of 
January 1783, gave me one of them, which gazette 
I forwarded on the 25th of that month by the com¬ 
mon post overland through Vienna, Constantinople, 
Aleppo, and Bussora to a friend at Madras. It 
contained the preliminaries of peace just signed at 
Paris between Great Britain, France, and Spain. 
The King’s Ministers, as well as the East India 
Company, were equally bound by every principle 
of humanity and policy to have anticipated that 
gazette; but Lord Sydney, then Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, having delayed (on 
account of the unsettled nature of the Administra¬ 
tion, which continued during many weeks in a 
species of suspension after Lord Shelburne’s resig¬ 
nation) to dispatch the “ Crocodile ” frigate with the 
intelligence, and the Court of Directors remaining 
from the same cause equally negligent or torpid, 

1 Impatience precludes all repose. But the story is a good one, 
and this is not the first time of my hearing it.—P. 
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my letter reached Madras about the middle of the 
following month of June. Full six weeks elapsed 
subsequent to that time before any official informa- 
tiorx, either from the Court of Versailles, from the 
British Government, or from the East India House, 
an-x-ved on the Coast of Coromandel. Our position 
at the moment when my account was received in 
that quarter of the globe might be esteemed most 
critical. We had formed the siege of Cuddalore, 
and were under hourly apprehension of a sally being 
ma.c 3 e on the part of the enemy, whose force within 
the walls far exceeded the number of our own 
troops stationed in the trenches before the place. 
Urkcder these circumstances, Lord Macartney, then 
Governor of Madras, having dispatched his secre¬ 
tary f Sir George Staunton, to Cuddalore with the 
identical gazette which my friend had laid before 
hirn ; Bussy, who commanded the French forces, 
recognised its authenticity, and consented to publish 
an immediate cessation of arms. 1 Information of 
so Extraordinary a fact was received in London from 
Madras early in 1784, accompanied by the recogni¬ 
tion of its beneficial results to the East India Com¬ 
pany. A member of the Court of Directors, Richard 
Atlcinson, who then enjoyed great consideration in 
Leadenhall Street, impressed with a sense of the pub¬ 
lic benefits that had accrued from it, evinced a desire 
Procuring for me, as its author, some honorary mark 
°f the Company’s satisfaction or gratitude. But 
on Lis mentioning the subject to the chairman and 
deputy-chairman, they observed that to thank me 
f° r sending out intelligence of the conclusion of 
P e ^ce must seem to imply a tacit condemnation of 

1 A friendly annotator of this book on its first appearance made the 
following remark :—“After what we have witnessed of the various 
frauds of the Stock Exchange, forged Gazettes, Moniteurs, &c., I think 
an officer would hardly be now justified for such implicit confidence.” 
-Ed. 
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their own delay in so long withholding, or rather 
in neglecting to forward, the intelligence. The 
business remained therefore unnoticed, but I do not 
the less reflect upon it as one of the most gratifying 
acts of my whole life. 

Hyder Ally, who had raised himself, like Buona¬ 
parte, from the rank of a military officer in the service 
of his native prince, the Rajah or sovereign of Mysore, 
to the possession of supreme power, was, beyond 
all competition, the greatest man whom India had 
beheld since the entry of Nadir Shah into Delhi, 
or perhaps since the death of Aurungzebe. It 
was twice the lot of Hyder to overrun the Carnatic, 
and to penetrate to the gates of Madras. His first 
irruption, which took place in 1769, may even be 
said to have dictated the treaty of peace concluded 
under the very walls of the city. 1 Governor Du 
Prd, who then presided over the East India Com¬ 
pany’s affairs on the Coast of Coromandel, held 
more than one interview with Hyder, while the 
negotiations were still pending, in order to adjust 
or to accelerate the conditions. Insensibly, during 
these personal conferences, as their mutual distrust 
and distance wore off, the Nabob put many ques¬ 
tions to Du Prd, indicating equally the enlargement 
of his mind and displaying the easy familiarity of 
his manners. One of the circumstances which most 
excited the English Governor’s astonishment was 
to see that Hyder had no eyebrows, nor, indeed, a 
single hair left on any part of his face. A man con¬ 
stantly attended near him, whose sole function and 
employment consisted in pulling out, with a pair of 
nippers, the first hair that made its appearance on 
the Sultan’s countenance. Hyder perceiving the 
surprise which this fact occasioned in Du Prd, said 

1 Burke’s magnificent description of the irruption of Hyder Ali into 
the Carnatic will ever keep this in remembrance.— Ed. 
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to him, “ I observe that you wonder at my having 
no eyebrows, as well as at my attention in causing 
every hair that appears on my face to be immediately 
eradicated. The reason I will explain to you. I 
am the Nabob of Mysore, and it forms an object of 
policy with me that my subjects should see no face 
in my dominions resembling the countenance of their 
sovereign.” Du Pr£ assured Sir John Macpherson, 
to whom he related this anecdote, that he believed 
Hyder’s practice proved him to possess a consum¬ 
mate knowledge of human nature, especially of his 
own subjects. “ For,” added he, “ the impression 
-which the Nabob’s physiognomy made upon myself 
■was not a little increased by its singularity.” From 
the universal testimony of all those Europeans who 
liad opportunities of knowing this extraordinary 
prince, it is unquestionable that his manners, voice, 
mid deportment were most soft and ingratiating 
-whenever he wished to please or affected to be 
gracious and benign ; but he was terrible, and often 
ferocious in his anger, like the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid, or like Peter I. of Russia. He died of abscesses 
or cancers in his loins, probably the consequences of 
^debauchery, which carried him off before he attained 
"fco old age. After a war which, from its commence¬ 
ment at Lexington in 1775, had lasted near eight 
■^ears, the world began to enjoy repose; but the 
efforts made by the Coalition to consolidate their 
political power soon produced at home the most 
"violent convulsions, which terminated in their total 
^downfall. 

Two great legal characters finished their course 
nearly together in the autumn of 1783—Dunning 
in August, and Wallace in November. Both were 
eminent in their profession, but the intellectual superi¬ 
ority lay on the side of the former. Yet fortune had 
a greater share than merit or talents in elevating the 
vol. m. 1 
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one to the peerage, while the other failed of attaining 
to that eminence. If Lord North’s Administration 
had continued two or three years longer, and conse¬ 
quently if Lord Shelburne had been excluded from 
office, their destiny might probably have been 
reversed. I have been assured that a short time 
before Lord Ashburton’s decease, these two dis¬ 
tinguished lawyers, finding themselves by accident 
in the same inn at Bagshot—Dunning on his way 
down into Devonshire, and the other returning from 
thence to London—both of them conscious that 
their recovery from the disorders under which they 
laboured was desperate, expressed a strong mutual 
wish to enjoy a last interview with each other. For 
that purpose they were carried into the same apart¬ 
ment, laid down on two sofas nearly opposite, and 
remained together for a long time in conversation. 
They then parted, as men who could not hope to 
meet again in this state of existence. By Wallace’s 
decease Lee became Attorney-General, and Mans¬ 
field was replaced in his former situation of Solicitor- 
General, which he had filled under Lord North’s 
Administration. 

I passed a considerable part of the autumn with 
Lord Sackville at Drayton in Northamptonshire. 
Though in his sixty-eighth year, he possessed great 
activity of body, cheerfulness of temper, and the 
perfect possession of all his faculties. Drayton had 
formerly belonged to the Mordaunts, Earls of Peter¬ 
borough, from whom it passed into the possession 
of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, by his marriage with 
Lady Mary Mordaunt under the reign of William III. 
He did not, however, long retain it, having obtained 
a divorce from the Duchess on account of a crimi¬ 
nal connection which she carried on with Sir John 
Germain; and as the Duke had no issue by her, 
Drayton reverted to the Lady. Lord Sackville hav- 
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ing assumed the name of Germain, and having in¬ 
herited the estate of Drayton, it was natural that I 
should inquire how he came to be called to that 
succession. He has frequently related to me the 
particulars, which I shall recount in his own 
words. 

“ Sir John Germain’s extraction,” said he, “ which 
was uncertain and variously reported, has given rise 
to much discussion. His reputed father bore arms 
as a private soldier in the Life Guards of William II., 
Prince of Orange; but his mother, who possessed 
great personal charms, fame asserted to have been 
that prince’s mistress, and her son was believed to 
stand in a very close degree of consanguinity to King 
William III. Other circumstances tend to confirm 
this opinion. Sir John Germain inherited no pater¬ 
nal coat of arms, but he assumed, or rather used 
as his seal and armorial bearing, a red cross ; mean¬ 
ing thereby probably to imply that his pretensions 
ascended higher than his ostensible birth. Even 
when, by the provisions of his widow, Lady Betty 
Germain’s will, I inherited Drayton, on the condi¬ 
tion of assuming the name of Germain, no mention 
was made of the arms, as is customary in almost all 
similar cases. King William, with whom Sir John 
came over here from Holland in 1688, unquestion¬ 
ably regarded him with distinguishing affection, and 
advanced him in life. He became a member of 
Parliament, received the honour of knighthood, and 
various pecuniary grants or donations to a consider¬ 
able amount were conferred on him by that prince. 

“ Sir John Germain, whose person was very dis¬ 
tinguished, was always a favourite of the other sex. 
His connection with the Duchess of Norfolk finally 
procured him this place and estate, as she married 
him after her divorce from the Duke. They lived 
together several years; but no children being left 
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alive, and the title of Earl of Peterborough having 
reverted to a collateral branch of the Mordaunt 
family, she bequeathed to him by her will, in the 
year 1705, the house and property of Drayton, 
which lay entirely in her own disposal. Sir John, 
who, though he was naturalised, and become by 
long residence in this country in a great degree 
an Englishman, retained nevertheless many of the 
habits of a native of Holland, attached himself 
much to my mother. She being the daughter of 
Marshal Colyear, brother to the first Earl of Port- 
more, who had entered early into the Dutch service, 
and who was an old friend of Sir John Germain, he 
always called her his countrywoman, visited fre¬ 
quently at my father’s house, and was kindly received 
by the Duke and Duchess of Dorset. Finding him¬ 
self in possession of a considerable landed property 
after the death of his wife, and desirous of trans¬ 
mitting it to his own descendants, but being desti¬ 
tute of any natural connections, he meditated to 
engraft himself on some distinguished family of this 
kingdom. For the express purpose, while resident 
at Bristol Wells on account of his health, he cast his 
eyes upon Lady Betty Berkeley, a daughter of the 
Earl of Berkeley, whose birth, character, and accom¬ 
plishments rendered her every way worthy of his 
choice. The marriage took place. She was indeed 
many years younger than Sir John, but as she pos¬ 
sessed a superior understanding, added to the most 
correct deportment, she acquired great influence 
over him. Having been herself previously intimate 
with the Duchess of Dorset, the friendship between 
the two families became cemented by the alliance. 
Sir John Germain had several children by her, who 
all died young, and in the evening of his life becom¬ 
ing a martyr to the gout as well as to other diseases, 
Lady Betty assiduously performed every duty of an 
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affectionate wife, and of a careful nurse about his 
person. 

“ A short time before his decease, which happened 
in the year 1718, having called her to his bedside, 
* Lady Betty,’ said he, ‘ I have made you a very 
indifferent husband, and particularly of late years, 
when infirmities have rendered me a burden to my¬ 
self ; but I shall not be much longer troublesome to 
you. I advise you never again to marry an old 
man, but I strenuously exhort you to marry when I 
am gone, and I will endeavour to put it in your 
power. You have fulfilled every obligation towards 
me in an exemplary manner, and I wish, to demon¬ 
strate my sense of your merits. I have, therefore, 
by my will, bequeathed you this estate, which I re¬ 
ceived from my first wife, and which as she gave to 
me, so I leave to you. I hope you will marry and 
have children to inherit it But if events should de¬ 
termine otherwise, or if you should not have issue 
that survive you, it would give me pleasure to think 
that Drayton descended after your decease to a 
younger son of my friend the Duchess of Dorset’ 
In consequence of this wish expressed by Sir John 
Germain on his death-bed, I now enjoy the estate. 
Lady Betty, though young, when left a widow, and 
though she survived him above fifty years, never 
married a second time. Her friendship for my 
mother always continued without diminution, and 
her respect for the desire manifested by her husband 
induced her to fulfil his wishes, to the exclusion of 
any of her own relations.” 

While writing on this subject, I shall endeavour 
to throw into one point some of the numerous par¬ 
ticulars relative to his own family which in the 
course of conversation I heard from Lord Sackville. 
They are all connected more or less with English 
history. In order to give them more verity and 
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accuracy, I shall, as nearly as I am able, present 
them in his own words. 

“ The Sackvilles,” said he, “ who came into Eng¬ 
land with the Conqueror, and who derived their 
name from a small village of Low Normandy, have 
never branched in the lapse of more than seven 
hundred years. During the last two centuries the 
family has produced three distinguished men, of 
whom the first was the Lord Treasurer Buckhurst, 
whom our great Elizabeth thought worthy to suc¬ 
ceed Lord Burleigh in that high office, and whom 
James I. created Earl of Dorset. It would have 
been fortunate for the Scottish King if he had pre¬ 
sided longer in the councils of the crown, but he 
soon followed his royal mistress, and made way, after 
a short interval, for those favourities, Carr and 
Villiers, who covered James with disgrace. His 
grandson, Edward, Earl of Dorset, 1 the friend and 
contemporary of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, but 
better known by his duel with Lord Bruce, per¬ 
formed an eminent part under Charles I. He ac¬ 
companied that prince during the civil wars, and 
fought in most of the actions, from Edgehill down 
to Naseby. But, like the virtuous Lord Falkland, 
he regretted and lamented the very advantages to 
which he contributed by his sword. Many of his 
letters written between 1643 and 1646, which are 
preserved among the Dorset papers, descriptive of 
the scenes of havoc then acting in every part of the 
kingdom, convey a high idea of his principles. His 
days were embittered and abbreviated by his royal 

1 The Earl of Dorset,’then Sir Edward Sackville, who was born in 
1590 and died in 1652. Edward Lord Bruce challenged him in 
August 1613, and the duel was fought in Holland, when Bruce was 
killed. Letters between Edward Bruce (Baron of Kinloss) and Sir 
Edward Sackville were printed in the Guardian , No. 129. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Sackville's account of the fight, dated Louvain, 8th September 
1613, was printed in the 133d number of the same.—E d. 
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master’s tragical end, which he only survived about 
three years. 

“ My grandfather, Charles, commonly called the 
witty Earl of Dorset, died about ten years before I 
was born, after having survived in a great degree 
his faculties. He was during his whole life the 
patron of men of genius and the dupe of women. 
Bountiful beyond measure to both, though he in¬ 
herited not only the paternal estate of the Sack- 
villes, but likewise that of the Cranfields, Earls of 
M iddlesex, in right of his mother, yet at his decease, 
m y father, then eighteen years of age, possessed so 
slender a fortune, that his guardians, when they sent 
him to travel on the Continent, allowed him only 
e, g'ht hundred pounds a year for his provision. 1 
Charles, Earl of Dorset, married three times, but 
only one of these hiarriages contributed either to 
his honour or to his felicity. His first wife was the 
celebrated Countess of Falmouth, well known by 
her gallantries; the Miss Bagot of ‘ Grammont’s 
"Memoirs,’ * whom Dryden has designated as— 

‘A teeming widow, but a barren wife.’ 
happily she left him no issue; and in his second 
patrimonial connection he consulted not only his 
lnc lination but his judgment when he gave his hand 
a daughter of the Earl of Northampton. He had 
nearly attained his fiftieth year ; and as he was 
° n ly twenty-three at the time of Charles II.’s resto- 
P-Hon, the excesses of that dissolute reign, in which 
Cord Dorset led the way, had already enfeebled his 
constitution.* Strongly attached to the principles of 

r 1 A.t that time, however, this was considered a large income on the 
^^tinent—E d. 

% Elizabeth, daughter of Hervey Bagot. In “ Grammont’s Memoirs ” 
is described as " the only one who was possessed of virtue and 
among the maids of honour.”—E d. 

3 “ His old sneaking way, 

Drinking all night and dosing all the day.” 

—Dryden and Mulgravds “Essay on Satire .”—Ed. 
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civil liberty, he quitted James II. when that infa¬ 
tuated prince attempted to introduce Popery, and 
conducted the Princess Anne of Denmark from her 
father’s palace at Whitehall to the coach which 
waited for her in St. James’s Park to convey her to 
Nottingham. While crossing over from the palace 
to the Park by night and in winter, one of her Royal 
Highness’s shoes sticking fast in the mud,the accident 
threatened to impede her escape; but Lord Dorset 
immediately drawing off his white glove, put it on 
the Princess’s foot, and placed her safely in the car¬ 
riage. To King William my grandfather rendered 
himself not less acceptable than he had been to 
Charles II., and I have always been assured that it 
only depended on himself to have been raised to a 
dukedom under William’s reign ; but his wife’s rela¬ 
tions, the Comptons, treating the matter when he 
mentioned it to them with great indifference, he 
said,' the Earldom of Dorset was quite good enough 
for him.’ In fact, my father only attained to that 
dignity near thirty years afterwards under George I. 

“ Extenuated by pleasures and indulgences, the 
Earl of Dorset sunk under a premature old age, 
though not as early as Rochester, Buckingham, and 
so many others of his contemporaries had done, in¬ 
cluding Charles II. himself, all of whom fell victims 
to their immoderate pursuit of enjoyments. A few 
years before he died he married a woman named 
Roche, of very obscure connections, who held him 
in a sort of captivity at Bath, where he expired at 
about sixty-nine. 1 She suffered few persons to ap¬ 
proach him during his last illness, or rather decay, 
and was supposed to have converted his weakness 

1 Charles, sixth Earl of Dorset, born January 24, 1637. Until 167$ 
he was known as Lord Buckhurst, but in that year he was created 
Earl of Middlesex and Baron of Cranfield. In 1677 he succeeded his 
father as Earl of Dorset. The woman Roche is not mentioned in the 
Peerages. He died January 29, 1705-6 .—Ed. 
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of mind to her own objects of personal acquisition. 
He was indeed considered to be fallen into a state 
of such imbecility as would render it necessary to 
appoint guardians with a view to prevent his injur¬ 
ing the family estate; but the intention was never¬ 
theless abandoned. You have no doubt heard, and 
it is a fact, that with a view of ascertaining whether 
Lord Dorset continued to be of a sane mind, Prior, 
whom he had patronised and always regarded with 
predilection, was sent down to Bath by the family. 
Having obtained access to the Earl and conversed 
with him, Prior made his report in these words: 
‘ Lord Dorset is certainly greatly declined in his 
understanding, but he drivels so much better sense 
^ven now than any other man can talk, that you 
zmust not call me into court as a witness to prove 
- 3 um an idiot.’ 

“ My father, while in early youth having lost his 
<«wn mother, was brought up chiefly by the Dowager 
Countess of Northampton, his grandmother. She 
"leing particularly acceptable to Queen Mary, that 
~~princess commanded her always to bring her little 
^grandson, Lord Buckhurst, to Kensington Palace, 
"though at that time hardly four years of age, and 
^fce was allowed to amuse himself with a child’s cart 
^n the gallery. King William, like almost all Dutch- 
3 »«nen, never failed to attend the tea-table every even¬ 
ing. It happened that her Majesty having one 
^iftemoon, by his desire, made tea, and waiting for 
^he King’s arrival, who was engaged on business in 
^iis cabinet at the other extremity of the gallery, 
"^he boy, hearing the Queen express her impatience at 
^he delay, ran away to the closet, dragging after him 
~^he cart When he arrived at the door, he knocked; 
^nd the King asking, * Who is there ? ’ ‘ Lord Buck,’ 
answered he. ‘And what does Lord Buck want 
'with me?’ replied his Majesty. ‘You must come 
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to tea directly,’ said he ; * the Queen is waiting for 
you.’ King William immediately laid down his pen 
and opened the door. Then taking the child in his 
arms, he placed Lord Buckhurst in the cart, and 
seizing the pole, drew them both along the gallery 
to the room in which were seated the Queen, Lady 
Northampton, and the company. But no sooner 
had he entered the apartment than, exhausted with 
the effort, which had forced the blood upon his 
lungs, and being constitutionally asthmatic, he 
threw himself into a chair, and for some minutes 
was incapable of uttering a word, breathing with 
the utmost difficulty. The Countess of Northamp¬ 
ton, shocked at the consequences of her grandson’s 
indiscretion, which threw the whole circle into great 
consternation, would have punished him, .but the 
King interposed in his behalf; and the story is 
chiefly interesting because, as serving to show how 
kindly he could behave towards a troublesome child, 
it places that prince in a more amiable point of 
view than he is commonly represented in history. 
Henry IV. of France, when playing on the floor with 
his own children, as he was found by the Spanish am¬ 
bassador, could not have manifested more amenity 
or good-humour. The Queen being accustomed to 
take Lord Buckhurst in her arms and to caress him 
whenever he was brought to Kensington, his nurse, 
aware of the circumstance, gave him secretly a 
written paper, which she charged him to delivei 
privately to her Majesty. He did so, without 
acquainting Lady Northampton, who, being present, 
interposed to prevent him ; but the Queen insisted 
on perusing its contents. It contained a petition 
drawn up by the woman in favour of her brother 
then condemned to death fora capital crime. Queen 
Mary, touched with the incident, laid it before the 
King, who caused inquiry to be made into the cir- 
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cumstances of the case, with a view, if possible, of 
extending mercy to the culprit. On examination, 
the crime being of a nature not to admit of pardon, 
the Queen, as the only alleviation left in her power 
to bestow, gave Lord Buckhurst a purse, containing 
ten Jacobuses, enjoining him to present it to his 
nurse from herself, with the assurances of her con¬ 
cern at the impossibility that existed of saving her 
brother’s life.” 

** I was born,” continued Lord Sackville, “ in the 
year 1716, in the Haymarket, where my father then 
resided, and received my name from George I., who 
was my godfather, having honoured the ceremony 
°f any baptism by his personal presence. One of 
tho earliest circumstances which made an impres- 
a t>n on my mind was that of being carried, at five 
y e axs of age, by the servants to the gate of St. 
Ja.r*ies’s Palace, in order to see the great Duke of 
Marlborough as he came out of court. He was 
tb^n in a state of caducity, but still retained the 
vestiges of a most graceful figure, though he was 
obliged to be supported by a servant on each side, 
while the tears ran down his cheeks, just as he is 
^fawn by Johnson, who says— 

* From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow.’ 

The populace cheered him while passing through 
the crowd to enter his carriage. I have, however, 
heard my father assert that the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough by no means fell into irrecoverable or 
settled dotage, as we commonly suppose. On the 
c ®n.trary, he manifested at times a sound under¬ 
standing till within a very short period of his decease, 
occasionally attending the Privy Council and some¬ 
times speaking in his official capacity, on points of 
public business with his former ability. 1 

1 “ Marlborough lived eight years after his return, happy in the 
enjoyment 0 f that leisure and tranquillity which he had always de- 
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“No man displayed greater zeal than my fathei 
for the succession in the House of Brunswick. Aftei 
Queen Anne’s death in 1714, he was sent to Han¬ 
over, returned with the new King from Herren- 
Hausen to England in September of the same year 
and had the honour to accompany George I. in the 
coach which conveyed him on his landing froir 
Greenwich to London. Thirty-three years earliei 
he had been a suitor for the hand of the Queer 
whom he then succeeded, having come over with 
that view from Germany to this country in 1681 
by permission of his father, Ernest Augustus; bui 
the proposition failed of success. On his return 
riding a common post-horse from London to Graves¬ 
end, where he took shipping for Holland, the horse 
and the road being equally bad, he got a severe 
fall, and arrived at Gravesend covered with mud, 
The King, who related this circumstance to Lord 
Dorset as they came up together in the coach, re¬ 
cognised and pointed out the spot where the mis¬ 
adventure befell him. 

“ When the intelligence of his decease, which tool 
place near Osnaburgh in the end of June 1727 
reached London, the Cabinet having immediatel) 
met, thought proper to dispatch the Duke of Dor¬ 
set with the information to the Prince of Wales, 
He then resided at Kew, in a state of great aliena- 

1 * 

sired. It is not true, as Johnson has taught us to believe, that th< 
tears of dotage flowed from his eyes. In the year 1716 he had tw< 
paralytic strokes, but recovered both his strength and faculties, excep 
that there were a few words which he could not distinctly articulate 
In other respects, however, he was so little impaired that he continue* 
to attend Parliament and to perform the business of his office as Cap 
tain-General and Master of the Ordnance till within six months of mi 
death. He wished to resign those offices, but was induced by Sunder 
land’s entreaties and the King’s particular desire to retain them. A 
length a return of the disorder proved fatal; he lay for some dayi 
aware of approaching dissolution, and in full possession of his sense: 
he quietly expired, on the 16th of June 1722, in the seventy-seconc 
year of his age .”—Quarterly Review , vol. xxiii. p. 69 .—Ed. 
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tion from the King, the two courts maintaining no 
communication. Some little time being indispens¬ 
able before my father could appear in a suitable 
manner before the new monarch, he sent forward the 
Duchess, his wife, in order to announce the event 
She arrived at Kew just as the Prince, according 
to his invariable custom, having undressed himself 
after dinner, had lain down in bed. The Duchess 
demanding permission to see him immediately on 
matters of the greatest importance, the servants 
acquainted the Princess of Wales with her arrival; 
and the Duchess without a moment’s hesitation in¬ 
formed her Royal Highness, that George I. lay 
dead at Osnaburgh; that the Cabinet had ordered 
her husband to be the bearer of the intelligence to 
his successor, and that the Duke would follow her 
in a very short time. She added that not a moment 
should be lost in communicating so great an event 
to the Prince, as the Ministers wished him to come 
up to London that same evening, in order to sum¬ 
mon a Privy Council to issue a proclamation, and 
take other requisite measures at the commencement 
of a new reign. 

“To the propriety of all these steps the Princess 
assented, but at the same time informed the Duchess 
that she could not venture to enter her husband’s 
room, as he had only just taken off his clothes and 
composed himself to sleep. * Besides,’ added she, 
‘the Prince will not give credit to the intelligence; 
but will exclaim that it is a fabrication designed for 
the purpose of exposing him.’ The Duchess con¬ 
tinuing nevertheless to remonstrate with her Royal 
Highness on the injurious consequences of losing 
time, and adding that the Duke of Dorset would 
expect to find the Prince not only apprised of it, 
but ready to accompany him to London ; the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales took off her shoes, opened the cham- 
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ber door softly and advanced up to the bedside, while 
my mother remained at the threshold till she should 
be allowed to enter the apartment. As soon as the 
Princess came near the bed, a voice from under the 
clothes cried out in German, ‘ Was ist das ?’ ‘I 
am come, sir,’ answered she, ‘ to announce to you 
the death of the King, which has taken place in 
Germany.’ ‘ That is one dammed trick,’ returned 
the Prince; ‘ I do not believe one word of it.’ * Sir,’ 
said the Princess, ‘ it is most certain. The Duchess 
of Dorset has just brought the intelligence, and the 
Duke will be here immediately. The Ministers hope 
that you will repair to town this very evening, as 
your presence there is indispensable.’ Her Royal 
Highness then threw herself on her knees to kiss 
the new King’s hand, and beckoning to the Duchess 
of Dorset to advance, she came in likewise, knelt 
down, and assured him of the indisputable truth of 
his father’s decease. Convinced at length of the 
fact, he consented to get up and dress himself. 
The Duke of Dorset arriving in his coach-and-six 
almost immediately afterwards, George II. quitted 
Kew the same evening for London.” I return to 
the progress of public affairs. 

[November 1783.] When we reflect on the man¬ 
ner in which Fox had attained to power, as well as 
on the long though ineffectual resistance made by 
the King, followed by his sullen resignation under 
a yoke which he found it impossible to elude or 
throw off; when we consider these facts, it cannot 
excite surprise that Fox should meditate the means 
of confirming and perpetuating his precarious tenure 
of office. He felt himself perfectly odious to the 
sovereign, whom he had too deeply offended easily 
to obtain forgiveness. From that quarter, there¬ 
fore, he well knew that he might be undermined or 
subverted, but he could not hope to receive a cordial 
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support Unfortunately he had likewise recently 
lost in a very considerable degree the confidence and 
attachment of the people. So long as the American 
war lasted, he retained, in defiance of his private 
irregularities, their ardent affection. Of this senti¬ 
ment they gave him many proofs, particularly after 
his duel with Adam, 1 when the wound which he 
received, exciting apprehensions for his life, the 
populace surrounded his lodgings, with testimonies 
of clamorous anxiety, as well as of corresponding 
resentment against his Ministerial and personal 
opponents. 

Since that time, the inhabitants of Westminster, 
manifesting the same partiality, had elected him one 
of their representatives in Parliament, a situation 
which enabled him not only to defend their liberties 
in the House of Commons, but conferred likewise 
the means of convoking, haranguing, and propelling 
them in tumultuary assemblies, convened for the ex¬ 
press purpose in Westminster Hall. To a man of 
Fox’s energy and talents, this additional facility of 
thus presiding in a species of mob, at the very door of 
the two Houses of Parliament, as well as at a very 
inconsiderable distance from the royal residence, 
doubled his consequence, and might be said to ren¬ 
der him a tribune of the people in the most literal 
sense of the word, nearly as that office was exercised 
in ancient Rome previous to the subversion of the 
Commonwealth. Nor had his popularity suffered 
at all in the general estimation by his acceptance of 
office under Lord Rockingham, though the fallacy 

1 William Adam, born at Leith in 1746, fought a duel with Fox in 
1779, and afterwards became his friend. In 1815 he was appointed 
Lord Chief Commissioner of the Scotch jury court, and he had pre¬ 
viously been engaged in almost all election cases of importance. 
At one time his fortune was lessened by the unusual circumstance of 
a river changing its course (in consequence of a storm), in which he 
possessed a salmon-fishery. He acquired the name of “Atticus” 
from his always standing well with all parties.—E d. 
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and delusion of many of his promises or assertions 
had become sufficiently manifest even during his 
short stay in the Cabinet under that Administration. 
On the motives and on the propriety or necessity of 
his resignation after Lord Shelburne’s elevation to 
the head of the Treasury, mankind seemed indeed 
divided, some applauding it as an act of magnani¬ 
mous public virtue, renunciation, and self-devotion, 
while others beheld in it only personal rivalry, 
enmity, and resentment 

But relative to his junction with his present col¬ 
league, Lord North, the suffrages of the world, 
from the highest down to the lowest classes, united 
to reprobate it in a greater or less degree. And 
I have always thought that Fox himself, in his 
impatience to regain office, miscalculated, or did not 
sufficiently appreciate, the operation on the public 
mind of his conduct in thus taking to his bosom in 
March 1783 the very Minister on whose head in 
March 1782 he had invoked the utmost vengeance 
of an offended and ruined nation. Some longer 
interval of time was required to reconcile men to 
such an apparent dereliction of principle and so 
total a sacrifice of decorum at the shrine of ambition. 
Here the transmutation had been so rapid as not 
only to shock the most ordinary understanding; it 
even impressed with secret concern or disgust many 
of those who nevertheless, from a variety of motives, 
affected to justify and to support the measure. Pope 
says— 

“ Lust, through some certain strainers well refined. 

Is gentle love, and charms all female kind.” 

But it must pass through those refiners and leave 
its dross behind or conceal it before love can charm 
or challenge respect I have heard Colonel Mac- 
alister, late Governor of the Island of Penang in 
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the East Indies, frequently assert that there existed 
in the town of that settlement a receptacle or space 
of ground surrounded by walls into which was com¬ 
monly thrown every species of corrupted and putri- 
fied substance. In a hot climate the process from 
dissolution to revivification we know is very rapid. 
Maggots in immense numbers of a prodigious size 
were speedily generated or produced from this filth, 
which the Chinese inhabitants of the settlement, 
who possessed no means of regular subsistence, and 
who therefore were not fastidious about their diet, 
used to collect with rakes from off the heaps of 
carcases, and to devour immediately after frying 
them in ghee or melted butter. Colonel Macalister 
indeed added, that the Chinese who fed on such 
aliments became subject to cutaneous and leprous 
diseases of the most inveterate kind. We perceive, 
however, that all animal and vegetable substances 
perpetually change their forms; and, disgusting as 
this recital may be, that sentiment only arises from 
the rapidity of the metamorphosis. Precisely of the 
same kind, in a political sense, appeared the coali¬ 
tion between Lord North and Fox, a transforma¬ 
tion which, being consummated in the space of a 
:few hours, was then imposed upon the House of 
Commons and the nation. But the English people, 
indignant at such a compact, which revolted their 
moral feelings, rejected in general with abhorrence 
the dish served up to them, and dismissed the state 
-Ooks who had prepared it for the country. 

Well aware as Fox was, therefore, that though 
had a second time forced his way into high em¬ 
ployment, yet he neither enjoyed the favour of the 
r own nor any longer possessed the affection of the 
^ople in general, it was natural he should look to 
°Uie other quarter for permanent support In the 
Houses of Parliament, where he commanded 

VOL. IIL K 
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a decided majority, he beheld the foundation on 
which he might construct a citadel, unassailable, as 
he conceived, either by the sovereign or by the 
nation. India, which presented the materials for 
his edifice, seemed to invite his exertions to remodel 
that vast empire, convulsed and half-subverted by 
internal discord or corruption added to external 
hostilities. Burke, whose friend or relative of the 
same name, William Burke, 1 was already stationed 
in the East as agent with the Rajah of Tanjore, 
and who had himself taken a most active part in all 
the parliamentary discussions arising out of the 
reports of the secret and select committees during 
the two preceding sessions, aspired with equal 
ardour and impatience to second Fox in this great 
undertaking. It had even been announced from 
the throne, when the King terminated the sitting of 
Parliament in the preceding month of July, that 
India would form the first object of their delibera¬ 
tions on their again meeting for business. 

During the course of the autumn, Fox and Burke, 
therefore, aided by the law-officers of the crown, 
drew up and prepared the memorable bill which it 
was intended to introduce as soon as the session 
should commence in November. They communi¬ 
cated all the heads and outlines of it to Lord North, 
with whom, indeed, as being in his department, the 
measure ought strictly to have originated, but who 
was induced in this instance, as in many other cases, 
to allow the energies of his colleague, added to the 
superior information possessed by Burke on the sub¬ 
ject, to supplant, and in some measure to supersede, 
him in his official functions. The bill thus far 
organised, and having been generally approved in 

1 William Burke, a near kinsman of Edmund Burke, M.P. for Great 
Bedwin, Wilts, Under-Secretary of State, 1766-68. The letters of 
44 Junius” have been attributed to him. He died in 1798 .—Ed. 
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the Cabinet, was then submitted to the King for 
his private perusal and sanction, accompanied with 
becoming expressions on their part of the wish and 
desire entertained by Ministers to accommodate it 
to his Majesty’s ideas upon every point before it 
should be brought into Parliament. U nable of him¬ 
self by the powers of his own mind, without some 
assistance, to form a competent judgment upon 
its complicated provisions, operation, and general 
results, it was understood that the King had early 
thought proper to lay it confidentially before Lord 
Thurlow, desiring at the same time to know his 
legal opinion respecting its nature. Common rumour 
added that the opinion delivered by Lord Thurlow 
represented it as calculated to render Ministers 
independent of the crown, and as containing many 
clauses injurious to, or nearly subversive of, the 
British constitution itself, but that his Majesty was 
advised to wait for its more complete development 
before he expressed any disapprobation or attempted 
any resistance. Such might be considered the 
general state and aspect of affairs in the first days 
of November, when a curious incident which un¬ 
expectedly took place at St. James’s, and which 
excited no little speculation, seemed to show that 
the ground on which the Ministry stood was hollow 
and treacherous. 

Sir Eyre Coote, who long commanded the armies 
of the East India Company on the Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel with distinguished reputation, and whose 
name is immortalised in the modern history of Asia, 
after repulsing Hyder Ally and rescuing the Car¬ 
natic, expired at Madras, worn out and extenuated 
by disease, on the 26th of April 1783, having sur¬ 
vived his antagonist Hyder scarcely five months. 
The intelligence of his decease, which was trans¬ 
mitted overland, reached Leadenhall Street early in 
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November. No sooner had it been communicated 
to Fox, than he immediately destined the ribband 
of the Order of the Bath, which became vacant on 
Sir Eyre’s death, for one of his intimate friends, 
Mr. Bielby Thompson. This gentleman, who pos¬ 
sessed a very fine estate in Yorkshire at Wetherby 
Grange, near the town of that name, sat at that time 
in Parliament as member for Thirsk in the county 
of York. Fox, after conferring on the subject with 
the Duke of Portland and Lord North, whom he 
acquainted with his intentions, repaired to St. 
James’s, where, having gone into the closet, he 
announced to the King the event that had taken 
place in India. He then mentioned Mr. Thompson 
as the person whom he wished, on the part of 
Ministers, to recommend for the vacant ribband; 
and his Majesty in answer seems to have expressed 
that species of acquiescence, more probably tacit 
than couched in precise words, which the Secretary 
at once interpreted, whether judiciously or not, to 
constitute full compliance. Without waiting, there¬ 
fore, for any more explicit declaration from the King 
on the subject, as prudence seemed to dictate, Fox 
then informed Mr. Thompson of his having received 
the royal assent, and added that the investiture 
would take place at the next lev£e. Directions 
were accordingly issued to Norroy King-of-arms, 
and the proper officers belonging to the Heralds’ 
College, to attend at St. James’s for the purpose. 
The circumstance being publicly known, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son was felicitated by anticipation on the honour 
destined for him; but the sequel proved that Fox 
had either miscalculated or misunderstood the whole 
transaction. 

On the day fixed, his Majesty repaired to St. 
James’s at the usual hour to prepare for the levde. 
After he had finished dressing, he sent out the 
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Groom of the Bedchamber in waiting, as was his 
frequent custom, to bring him information relative 
to the number of persons who were arrived. The 
gentleman returning, acquainted the King that be¬ 
sides a numerous assemblage come to attend the 
lev^e, the officers of the Bath stood likewise without 
ready forthe investiture. With some surprise marked 
in his countenance the King asked what investiture 
he meant. To which question he replied, not with¬ 
out hesitation, that he understood it was intended to 
confer the Order of the Bath on Mr. Bielby Thomp¬ 
son, who was attending there in person for that ex¬ 
press purpose. His Majesty made no answer, and 
immediately afterwards the Duke of Portland en¬ 
tering, went into the closet. In the course of his 
audience the King observed to him that no official 
account having been as yet received from India of 
Sir Eyre Coote’s death, however authentic the in¬ 
formation of that event transmitted from Madras 
might prove, and his ribband, together with the 
other insignia of the Order, not having been hitherto 
delivered back to himself, he apprehended it would 
be informal to fill up the vacancy till those points 
■were previously ascertained and executed. 1 The 
Duke, taken by surprise, after attempting respect¬ 
fully to bring his Majesty to another way of thinking, 
withdrew, and finding Mr. Fox in the next apart¬ 
ment, communicated to him this most unexpected 
and mortifying piece of information. 

The Secretary, equally astonished as well as 
chagrined, instantly went in, when a long conversa¬ 
tion took place between him and the sovereign. In 
its progress Fox stated that having some days pre¬ 
ceding laid the business before his Majesty, and 
conceiving that he had obtained his royal approba- 

1 The King appears to have been in the right in this case as to the 
etiquette which had always been observed.— Ed. 
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tion and consent to confer on Mr. Thompson the 
vacant red ribband, it had been so signified to that 
gentleman, who, together with the proper officers, 
were then waiting without in readiness for the cere¬ 
mony. He added, that in point of fact no possible 
doubt could be entertained of Sir Eyre Coote’s 
death, and that a disappointment, after the prepara¬ 
tions and publicity of the affair, could not fail to be 
attended with very unpleasant consequences to Ad¬ 
ministration in the general opinion. To all these 
arguments and expostulations the King, after alleg¬ 
ing his own reasons, remained inflexible. Fox there¬ 
fore, quitting the closet, returned to his colleagues, 
various of whom assembled in the outer room were 
waiting under considerable anxiety, and imparted to 
them the unsuccessful result of his audience. No 
little confusion ensued among them. Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, apprised of the mortifying fact, returned home. 
The officers of the Bath, ordered to withdraw, were 
acquainted that the ceremony expected would not take 
place on that day. Every person present formed his 
own comments or conjectures respecting the scene 
which had just passed under his eyes, and the old cour¬ 
tiers did not fail to draw inferences from it highly ad¬ 
verse to theduration of Ministers. It wasobvious that 
the King, who felt no disposition to oblige them, 
had got possession of the vantage-ground in the 
contest, whereas Fox had acted with some degree 
of indiscretion as well as precipitation in presuming 
upon an assent rather implied or assumed than 
unequivocally expressed. Many men considered 
the whole proceeding as a thing concerted, and the 
result of deeper causes than were apparent to com¬ 
mon observers. By exposing the Administration to 
ridicule as well as to mortification, it unquestionably 
served to prepare the public mind for some approach¬ 
ing convulsion or alteration in the Government. 
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If the business of Sir Eyre Coote’s ribband was 
ttended with these unpleasant results to the Minis- 
y, they received, on the other hand, just at this time 
prodigious accession to strength and consideration 
om the avowed junction of the Prince of Wales, 
ho having attained his twenty-first year in the 
•eceding month of August, had recently established 
s court and residence at Carlton House. 1 Nature 
id bestowed uncommon graces on his figure and 
:rson, nor were his manners less highly distin- 
lished than his birth. Probably James, Duke of 
onmouth, son of Charles II., did not excel him in 
these bodily accomplishments. Like the princes 
the House of Brunswick, he manifested an early 
idency to become corpulent; nor did he, like 
;orge III., repress that disposition by abstinence 
renunciation. Convivial as well as social in his 
nper, destitute of all reserve, and affable even to 
niliarity in his reception of every person who had 
s honour to approach him, he presented in these 
spects a contrast to the shy, correct, and distant 
mners of the King his father. Endowed with all 
2 aptitudes to profit by instruction, his mind had 
en cultivated with great care, and he was pro- 
.bly the only prince in Europe, heir to a powerful 
onarchy, competent to peruse the Greek as well 
, the Roman poets and historians in their own 
nguage. Capable of warm and steady friendship, 
e possessed a heart not less susceptible of love and 
.ive to the impressions as well as to the seduction 
f female charms. Humane and compassionate, his 
urse was open to every application of distress, nor 
as it ever shut against genius or merit. Even if 
iese virtues were mingled with considerable alloy, 
-t his facility, his ardent pursuit of pleasure, and 

1 It was about this time that the Prince said, if his fatherdisliked 
* Coalition he should be made to like it, by G—d !—D. 
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his inattention to economy, all might derive son 
apology from his youth and the elevation on whit 
he stood, circumstances that necessarily expost 
him to great as well as corresponding temptatioi 
of every kind. 

Nor ought we, if we candidly examine the subjet 
to feel either surprise or any degree of moral disa; 
probation at the predilection and preference whit 
he had imbibed, and which he openly manifesto 
for an Administration odious to his father. When 1 
looked back on the twenty-three years of George III. 
reign, he beheld little matter for admiration, thou| 
ample reason for regret. At the peace of 176 
Lord Bute had sacrificed or restored to France ar 
Spain almost all the acquisitions of Pitt. Wilki 
and “Junius,” aided by Churchill, had covered wii 
opprobrium or overwhelmed with ridicule almost< 
the Ministers employed between the Treaty of Foi 
tainebleau and the commencement of the Americ. 
war; nor had the sovereign himself escaped the 
severe animadversions on his personal conduct ar 
government In the gulf of the American conte 
the treasures of England had been expended, h 
navy disgraced, her commerce nearly destroyed, h 
public burthens accumulated, her national debt ir 
mensely augmented, her armies defeated or mat 
prisoners, and we had finally lost a vast empire b 
yond the Atlantic. Precisely as this calamitoi 
consummation took place, the Prince of Walt 
emerging from the restraint under which he he 
been hitherto held, made his appearance on tl 
theatre of public life, and emancipated himself fro 
parental superintendence or control. It was n 
merely natural, but almost unavoidable, that 1 
should view those events through the optics ar 
representations of Fox and Burke rather the 
through any other medium. Neither George I 
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>r Frederick his son could plead the same apology, 
exhibit such valid causes to justify enlisting, 
they respectively did, under the party adverse 
the measures of the crown. Fox and his friends, 
10 well knew how to improve these favourable 
•cumstances, contrived to effect a deep as well 
a permanent impression on the affections no less 
an on the understanding of the heir-apparent. 

£11 th November 1783.] The session now com¬ 
inced—a session rendered conspicuous beyond 
y other of the long reign of George III. by the 
ignitude, singularity, and importance of its events, 
less we should except from this remark the Par- 
ment that met in November 1788, on the King’s 
;morable malady. A species of ostensible unani- 
ty, like the calm that sometimes precedes the 
>rm, characterised its opening; Pitt concurring 
irmly in the address to the throne, moved by Ad- 
nistration, for approving the definitive treaties 
^ned with France, Spain, and America. He did 
t, however, fail to remark with indignant asperity 
the inconsistence of thanking the crown for 
srely consummating the very work of which he 
d his colleagues had laid all the foundations, in 
nsequence of conferring which national benefit 
ey had been driven from office. “ Yet,” concluded 
“ if the measures which Ministers mean to pro¬ 
se should meet my ideas, and appear to me salu- 
ry in their nature, I will not endeavour to defeat 
em by an ignoble opposition; but I will, on the 
intrary, give them my best support.” Fox with 
uch ingenuity endeavoured to demonstrate to the 
ouse that the definitive treaties, far from being 
rvile transcripts of the preliminaries, were, on the 
>ntrary, materially altered in favour of this country, 
nd with a view to prove his assertion, he particu- 
rised three articles, on each of which, as he asserted, 
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important ameliorations had taken place. Thesewere, 
first, relative to the condition of the British inhabi¬ 
tants of the island of Tobago ; secondly, an accurate 
definition of the geographical limits within which the 
gum trade on the coast of Africa might in future 
be carried on; and, lastly, the precise boundaries 
affixed to the territorial possessions of our allies in 
the East Indies. I own, however, that the aggre¬ 
gate merit of these concessions, or rather alterations, 
did not appear to me entitled to much encomium. 
They seemed to be rather inaccuracies or inadver¬ 
tencies than defects, and were such blemishes as 
every Administration must equally have perceived 
and remedied after the lapse of a few months. 

Pitt made little answer to the Secretary of State’s 
speech, in the progress of which he had announced 
his intention of bringing forward almost immediately 
h is plan for the new government of I ndia. But Gover- 
nor Johnstone with some warmth, not to say violence, 
which characterised every sentiment which usually 
fell from his lips, claimed for Mr. Hastings all the 
merit of expelling Tippoo Sultan from the Carnatic, 
as well as of effecting a peace with the Mahratta 
empire—services which, if they were justly due to 
the ability or wisdom of the Governor-General, as 
Johnstone asserted, might have challenged higher 
testimonies of national or parliamentary approbation 
than Fox’s boasted improvements contained in the 
definitive treaty made with France. Johnstone 
concluded by warning Ministers not to enforce any 
plans for the administration of India without pre¬ 
viously consulting the persons who, from local know¬ 
ledge and experience, knew the remedies most ap¬ 
plicable to the disorders of those remote and valuable 
possessions. The Treasury bench observed a pro¬ 
found silence, and the House soon afterwards broke 
up, all men looking forward with anxiety to the great 
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measure now announced upon Ministerial authority, 
and of which the leading features were already known 
by common report to be of the most vigorous as well 
as comprehensive nature. The celebrated “ East 
India Bill ” followed after the interval of a few days. 
■It was natural to suppose that Lord North, within 
•whose department lay all regulation of our concerns 
in that quarter of the globe, would of course open 
the measure officially in the House ; but instead of 
so doing, he absented himself on account of indis¬ 
position, leaving Fox to perform the task—a line of 
conduct which, whether it arose from real necessity 
or whether it was preconcerted, operated very dis- 
advantageously on the minds of many individuals 
attached to Lord North who had hitherto supported 
the Coalition. They beheld themselves, in fact, 
completely abandoned by their ancient leader, who 
f^med to have delivered up himself, his followers, 
ills sovereign, and his political principles to the 
Uri controlled dominion of his new associates, Fox 
ar *cl Burke. 

Ci Sth November 1783.] I scarcely ever remember 
** u r»ng the time that I sat in Parliament a day on 
' v ^hich public expectation was wound up to a higher 
than when Fox opened his bill. He did it in 
most able and masterly manner, detailing with 
Perspicuity, in language equally lucid and persuasive, 
accumulated embarrassments, abuses, and mal- 
a ^ministration which had necessitated the adoption 
j ^ measure of vigour for the extrication of the East 
ln <lia Company. Having stated the grievances, 
^ong which he did not omit Hastings’ ambitious, 
Profuse, and oppressive policy as the leading source 
?* the calamities under which India laboured, and 
. av ing declared that nothing except a total change 
in *he ancient system could effect any real benefit, 
proceeded to unfold his gigantic plan. “My 
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intention is,” said he, “to propose the formation of 
a Board, consisting of seven individuals, invested 
with power to appoint as well as to displace all 
officers throughout Hindostan, and under whose 
authority the whole government or administration 
of our extensive possessions in the East shall be 
placed. My next proposition will be for the estab¬ 
lishment of an assistant or subordinate Board, to be 
composed of eight persons, to whose superintendence 
shall be submitted all the commercial concerns of 
the East India Company. But the latter Board is 
designed to be subject to the absolute control of the 
seven first-named Commissioners, who, as well as 
the others, are to hold their sittings here in Eng¬ 
land.”—“ I mean that Parliament shall in the present 
instance name all the Commissioners; and I intend 
their duration to be for the term of three or five 
years, which time will enable us to form an estimate 
of the efficacy and utility of the institution. If ex¬ 
perience shall prove it to be beneficial, I would then 
give to the King the power of filling up all future 
vacancies among the superior Commissioners. To 
the Court of Proprietors would be left the right of 
nomination at the inferior Board.” 

When he had thus developed the outlines of his 
proposed bill, and endeavoured to demonstrate its 
salutary operation if adopted, at the same time an¬ 
ticipating and replying to such objections as he con¬ 
ceived might be made to it, he proceeded :—“ The 
situation of the country,” observed he, “ demands of 
a Minister not only vigorous measures, but even a 
degree of risk and superiority to personal considera¬ 
tions of danger. This is not a moment in which a 
Secretary of State can remain idle. Those who 
prefer indulgence before application may retire to 
private life. My office calls for exertion.” Then 
reverting to his coalition with Lord North, he assured 
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the House that no material difference of opinion had 
arisen between him and his noble colleague during 
the past summer. The experiment of a mutual 
oblivion of past animosities and a cordial co-opera¬ 
tion for the benefit of their country had fully suc¬ 
ceeded. “ On the present occasion I lament indeed,” 
added he, “that illness and infirmity should deprive 
me of the great abilities possessed by that noble 
person, but I am authorised to declare that we per¬ 
fectly coincide in sentiment respecting the subject 
now before Parliament; and as the bill must demand 
a certain time for its discussion, I trust I may still 
promise myself the benefit of his powerful support.” 
As the strongest proof of Lord North’s acquiescence 
in and approbation of the measure, Colonel North, 
his eldest son, seconded Fox’s motion. 

All eyes were then directed towards Pitt, who in¬ 
stantly rising, sarcastically remarked, that although 
Lord North was indisposed, yet he did not conceive 
any material impediment to public affairs would result 
from it, as the Secretary of State had demonstrated 
how competent he was to perform not only his own 
share of parliamentary business, but likewise the 
duties of his colleague. Relative to the bill now 
brought forward, he should suspend his judgment 
till it came fully before the House; adding, “ Enor¬ 
mous abuses have been, no doubt, committed in the 
management of East India affairs; and enormous 
must they be if they can justify a measure which at 
once abrogates all the ancient charters or privileges 
granted to the Company since its first existence.”— 
“ Is it not the avowed principle of the bill just an¬ 
nounced to place the whole power over our East 
India dominions in the hands of seven individuals 
who will derive their immediate appointment from 
the Minister himself? In that Minister will centre 
therefore prospectively the immense patronage of 
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those rich and extensive provinces. I am ready,; 
far as regards my own opinion, thus early to declai 
that the whole system of the Secretary of Sta 
appears to be absolute despotism on one side, ar 
on the other the most gross corruption.” The: 
severe animadversions, however just they might l 
in themselves, could not, however, arrest the pr 
gress of the measure, which proceeded with u 
exam pled rapidity through the Lower House 
Parliament. 

It is no longer possible, after a lapse of abo^ 
thirty years, to deceive either ourselves or mankir 
relative to the nature, provisions, and effects of tl 
bill in question. Its most determined enemies ca; 
not dispute the energy, vigour, and decision whi< 
breathed through every clause, nor will candid m< 
refuse to allow the beneficial tendency of many 
its regulations. But neither can the friends of Fo 
however they may idolise his memory, deny tl 
unwarrantable spirit of ambition, rapacity, and coi 
fiscation by which it was equally distinguished 
its leading features. The instant seizure of all tl 
effects, papers, and possessions of a great charter* 
Company; the total extinction of the Court of Dire 
tors, who had long conducted its affairs; and tl 
substitution of two new Boards named by the Mini 
try through the medium of Parliament for the futu 
government of India—these measures, howev 
their necessity might apparently be demonstrate 
seemed rather revolutionary subversions of pr 
perty by arbitrary authority than suited to the mil 
moderate, and equitable spirit of the British consl 
tution. Other features of the bill appeared st 
more open to objection, since they evidently vest* 
in Administration, and therefore in Fox as tl 
Ministerial leader, a power independent of tl 
sovereign. Such in particular might be esteem* 
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the clause which ultimately extended the duration 
of the Act to four years, a term exceeding the pos¬ 
sible period to which the existence of the House 
of Commons then sitting could be protracted, they 
having already entered on their fourth session. 

Many other regulations growing out of the 
bill or connected with the measure excited just 
alarm. Even in the subsequent selection of the 
seven Commissioners, who were to be appointed for 
the future administration of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s affairs at home and abroad, Fox’s ascendant 
°ver his colleague was clearly defined; Lord Fitz- 
w illiam, as the personal representative of the deceased 
Marquis of Rockingham, being placed at the head 
°f the Board ; while Mr. Frederick Montagu, another 
most respectable adherent of the same political 
party, stood second in the list. Colonel North, Vis- 
c °unt Lewisham, and Sir Gilbert Eliott, the three 
ne >ct Commissioners, represented Lord North’s in¬ 
terest and connections. No division was attempted 
° n any of these names, but I well remember the 
funeral laughter excited through the Opposition 
mhks when Colonel North was proposed. Indeed, 
** °X was so well aware of the sneers or comments 
to 'which that nomination would give rise, that he 
^ticipated them in his speech on the occasion. 
***>4 in order to secure at once the majority of voices, 
f°S^ther with the efficient control of the Board 
itself Sir Henry Fletcher, one of the representatives 
0r the county of Cumberland, who in the year pre- 
f^tling had been raised to the dignity of a baronet 
~y the Marquis of Rockingham, and Mr. Robert 
Gregory, member for Rochester, were added to the 
r^niber. Both these last-named individuals, well 
*tnown for their devoted attachment to Fox and 
Possessing seats in the House of Commons, having 
likewise in their own persons recently and repeat- 
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edly filled the highest situations in the East India 
direction, it was obvious must be resorted to as 
guides, on account of their local knowledge and 
experience in the Company’s concerns. No mea¬ 
sures, it must be owned, could have been more ably 
concerted for bringing under Ministerial influence, 
and for permanently retaining under their subjection, 
the immense patronage and all the sources of power 
or of emolument connected with India, while, on the 
other hand, it was well understood that the first em¬ 
ployments civil and military, from the post of Gov¬ 
ernor-General of Bengal or Commander-in-Chief at 
Calcutta, down to the seats in Council at Madras 
and at Bombay, were already promised or filled up, 
principally with members of Parliament distinguished 
for their adherence to Administration. The names 
of the individuals destined for these high situations 
became circulated in every company, and as many 
of them were better known among the club at 
Brookes’s than in Leadenhall Street, the conscious¬ 
ness of all India being speedily subjected to their 
rapacious hands, by no means tended to reconcile or 
to tranquillise the public mind. 

[20 th November 1783.] Happily for the British 
constitution, the activity and energy of Opposition 
seemed to keep pace with the bold policy and am¬ 
bition of the Secretary. Mr. William Grenville, 1 
then member for the town of Buckingham, and 
youngest of three brothers who have all filled 
with distinction some of the highest employments 
of state under the reign of George III., came emi¬ 
nently forward on the present momentous occasion. 

1 William Wyndham Grenville, bom in 1759, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, on his resignation raised to the peerage as Lord Gren¬ 
ville in 179a He married the Hon. Anne Pitt, sister and heiress of 
Thomas, last Lord Camelford, 18th July 1792. In 1806 he formed a 
coalition with Fox, and became the nominal head of the “All the 
Talents” Ministry.—E d. 
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In a speech of great length and greater ability he 
gave promise of those vigorous powers of mind 
which he has since unfolded in the Upper House of 
Parliament, both in and- out of office He wanted, 
indeed, the commanding tone, the majesty, and all 
the .captivating rotundity, as well as splendour of 
Pita’s eloquence, but in solidity of argument, in depth 
of thought, and the qualities that constitute a states¬ 
man, he might be thpught to equal his distinguished 
relative. Haying pointed out in the most convinc¬ 
ing terms the rapacity, despotism, and personal ag¬ 
grandisement which lay concealed behind the osten¬ 
sible regulations of reform in Fox’s bill—having 
endeavoured to unmask the attempt made to hood¬ 
wink and deceive the House by nominating Com¬ 
missioners who would look only to the Minister and 
pot to the sovereign for the duration of their power, 
he Remanded “ by whom has a plan so pregnant 
yrith ruin to the constitution been originated and 
matured ? By the very man whose voice has during 
piany years been loudest in declaring that the influ- 
epce of the crown is excessive and big with danger 
to the liberties of the country.” In language more 
measured and wholly destitute of classic ornament, 
but not less calculated by its very brevity to impress 
hi? audience, Jenkinson stated the measure projected 
“as setting up within the realm a species of execu¬ 
tive authority which would be independent of all 
control on the part of the sovereign.” Nor did he 
fail .to expose and to denounce the audacious spirit 
of legislation which could propose a plan so subver¬ 
sive of every principle on which rest the liberties of 
England. Two individuals who have risen in our 
time to the highest honours and dignities of the bar, 
Scptt and Erskine, 1 both, I believe, first presented 

1 Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) was at this time in his thirty- 
second, and Erskine in his thirty-first year. Both had worked their 
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themselves on that evening to the notice of the 
House, but on opposite sides—the former attacking, 
the latter defending Fox’s bill. Scarcely any im¬ 
pression of the speech pronounced by Scott remains 
on my mind or memory, except a general idea of 
calmness and candour which characterised it. One 
only sentiment has survived in my recollection, when 
he strikingly observed that “though Ministers, by 
the words which they had put into his Majesty’s 
mouth at the opening of the session, had called upon 
Parliament to deliberate, yet it was now obvious 
that instead of consulting on the affairs of India, the 
Secretary of State had only convoked them for the 
purpose of decision.” 

Fox, in his reply, while he treated Scott with 
great marks of consideration, and even of respect 
for his talents, as well as for the temperate mode in 
which he had delivered his opinions, exhausted on 
Jenkinson the severest epithets of reproach. “I 
well anticipated,” exclaimed he, “ long before they 
were uttered, the observations which would proceed 
from that quarter. When I first heard the doctrine 
broached of separating the crown from its Ministers 
and treating them as divided interests, I instantly 
foresaw who would take the lead on the present 
evening. Such doctrines could originate from no 
other individual. When the measures of Govern¬ 
ment call for censure or punishment, then, indeed, I 
admit Ministers are solely responsible; but in almost 
every other point of view nothing can be more invi¬ 
dious or false than to make such a distinction.” Pitt, 
notwithstanding, who doubtless already knew the 
ground, pressed the Secretary of State upon this 
tender subject with redoubled force. Having re¬ 
marked on the inconsistency and contradiction of 

way to distinction. Scott sat for Weobly ; Erskine, who had served 
in both the army and navy, was member for Portsmouth.—D. 
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Fox’s assertion respecting the unity of the sovereign 
and his Ministers, “ We hope, indeed,” added he, 
“ that they do materially differ. Whenever Adminis¬ 
tration passes the limits of justice and of moderation, 
we trust that we shall always be able clearly to dis¬ 
tinguish the Minister from the sovereign. The 
Secretary has exerted much ingenuity in attempting 
to conciliate and blend two powers which are in them¬ 
selves distinct. I can, however, discover no reason 
for his introducing the present bill at so early a 
period of the session, and pressing it forward through 
the House without allowing it a full discussion, ex¬ 
cept the design of settling Ministers in the enjoy¬ 
ment of unlimited and absolute power.” It was 
evident by these expressions how imprudently Fox 
had acted in bringing forward a measure which, 
besides its rapacious features and its arbitrary spirit, 
enabled his opponents to accuse him, not without 
good reason, of labouring to build up his own great¬ 
ness and to cement his own power at the expense 
of the prince whom he served. He thus opened 
with his own hands the political abyss in which he 
was eventually swallowed up. So blind is ambition, 
unless regulated and restrained by judgment as well 
as moderation! Irritated at the motives imputed 
by Pitt and his friends to Administration in framing 
the East India Bill, Burke rose towards the close of 
the debate, rather to indulge his spleen and to vent 
his anger than to apply to Pitt’s arguments the 
touchstone of reason. “ Those arguments,” he said, 
“ came not from the head, but from the heart, and 
therefore neither merited nor were capable of receiv¬ 
ing any answer. The Ministerial opponents knew 
their own base motives, for which reason they attri¬ 
buted to others the feelings by which they were 
themselves animated.” No division however as yet 
took place, and the bill proceeded forward with un- 
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exatnpled rapidity, ■while every other topic of con¬ 
versation throughout the metropolis, and I might 
almost say throughout the kingdom, was suspended 
in the contemplation of this new as well as compre¬ 
hensive measure. 

[2 7th November 1783.] Both sides meanwhile 
prepared for the greatest exertions, and it was 
evident that Ministers, secure of a decided majo¬ 
rity in each House of Parliament, dreaded nothing 
except delay. But the heads of Opposition had 
already found effectual means to inform the sove¬ 
reign of his danger and to rouse him to resistance, 
though its effects were not immediately perceptible. 
Fox, confident in the superiority of his numbers, 
which circumstance he thought he had well ascer¬ 
tained, and instructed by all past experience since 
the period of the Revolution of 1688, that no British 
sovereign could venture to oppose himself person¬ 
ally against the representatives of the people sus¬ 
tained by the peers, only calculated the time -which 
his bill would demand in its passage. He did not 
sufficiently reflect that he had lost in great measure 
the popular support without having acquired the 
favour of the crown. Nor did he seem to have 
justly appreciated the general disapprobation, or 
rather detestation, which the East India Bill eventu¬ 
ally excited through all ranks of society. On these 
powerful auxiliaries, though hitherto not fully 
matured, Pitt confidently counted. Never, on any 
occasion, did Fox display the vast capacities of 
memory, lucid arrangement of ideas, and facilities 
of clothing his matter in language of energy and 
effect, with which nature had endowed him, more 
fully than on the second reading of his bill. Hav¬ 
ing endeavoured by a series of arithmetical reason- * 
ings, founded, as he asserted, on the accounts pre¬ 
sented by the East India Company at the bar of the 
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House with the view of showing their solvency, to 
prove that they were, on the contrary, in a state of 
distress approaching to bankruptcy, Fox added, 
*‘ I well know that in bringing forward the present 
measure I expose my own Ministerial situation to 
hazard; but when, on great national grounds, I can 
establish a system at once salutary as well as useful 
to this country and to India, I value little the per¬ 
sonal risks that I may encounter. If I fall, I shall 
fall in a great and glorious struggle, not only for the 
welfare of the Company, but for the benefit of the 
people of Britain and of Hindostan.” 

Lord North, who had hitherto been absent from 
the House ever since the commencement of the 
session, attended in his place on that evening, seated 
by Fox’s side. He even spoke at considerable 
length in support of the bill, but, as I thought, with¬ 
out his usual animation and powers of persuasion 
or entertainment. Not a scintillation of that wit 
which so often electrified or delighted his hearers 
pervaded his speech ; and though it displayed great 
ability, the understanding seemed to dictate all he 
uttered, rather than conviction or inclination. Pitt, 
on the other hand, fastened like a vulture on the 
Secretary’s measure, which he held up to the abhor¬ 
rence of all mankind, as “the most desperate and 
alarming attempt to exercise tyranny which ever 
disgraced the annals of this or of any other country.” 
" Is the pretended relief,” exclaimed he, “ which we 
are to administer in Asia to be grounded on in¬ 
justice and violence in Europe ? I pledge myself 
to the world at large to point out the fatal operation 
of this bill on everything sacred or dear to English¬ 
men, to prove its inimical influence on our consti¬ 
tution and liberties, and to establish by incontro¬ 
vertible evidence the false and pernicious principles 
on which it is founded. But all these particulars 
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necessarily demand time, which the indecent as well 
as unprecedented precipitancy of the business virtu¬ 
ally proscribes.”—“The Secretary has passed in 
review the statements made by the Company and 
the accounts presented at the bar with a rapidity 
which renders comprehension difficult and detection 
almost impossible. For this, as well as for many 
other reasons, I trust there can be no objection to 
defer the debate for a single day, in order that the 
falsehood of the assertions made may be rendered 
manifest to every comprehension.” Vainly, however, 
were any reclamations addressed to Ministers, who 
dreaded, above all things, the operation of delay; 
and who, after having taken the Cabinet by storm, 
were now impatient to secure their possession of 
power beyond the reach of accident or fortune. 
Fox refusing to postpone the discussion even for a 
few hours, the division took place, which, as being 
the first trial of strength on the East India Bill, 
excited no little expectation. It proved a triumph 
to the Coalition, and seemed to set at defiance all 
further opposition within the walls of that House of 
Parliament; Administration carrying with them 229 
votes, while the minority did not' exceed 120. 
Under these prosperous but fallacious appearances 
terminated the month of November. 

[j December 1783.] Fox himself gave, indeed, 
the strongest indication of his own apprehensions 
from the interposition of delay by the haste, not 
to say the precipitation, with which he propelled 
the bill through the House of Commons. Not¬ 
withstanding the opposition given to it in every 
stage by Pitt and his friends, in defiance of peti¬ 
tions presented from the proprietors as well as 
from the Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and equally contrary to the general sen¬ 
timent of the capital no less than to the almost 
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unanimous voice of the nation, which soon began to 
manifest itself, Fox pushed forward the measure 
with indecent ardour. Scarcely three weeks elapsed 
from the time of his moving for leave to bring in 
the bill on the 18th of November to his appearance 
at the bar of the House of Peers on the 9th of 
December, when he presented it in person, magna 
medius comitante caterva , after its having passed the 
House of Commons. An ordinary turnpike, canal, 
or enclosure bill, if opposed in its principles or pro¬ 
gress, might have taken longer time than did this 
gigantic experiment to render Administration in 
some measure independent of the crown and of the 
people. Yet so well had the Secretary meditated 
his plan, such was the parliamentary strength pos¬ 
sessed by the Coalition, and such the ascendancy of 
Fox over the Lower House, that upon every divi¬ 
sion he carried the question by a vast superiority of 
numbers, generally exceeding the proportion of two 
to one. On the question of going into the com¬ 
mittee, which took place on the 1st of December, I 
quitted Lord North, whom I had commonly sup¬ 
ported up to that time, and joined the minority, 
conceiving it to be, upon every view of the subject, 
improper longer to adhere to a Minister who seemed 
to have forsaken himself. 

The consternation which Fox’s bill occasioned in 
Leadenhall Street, among that description of men 
against whom its provisions were known to be 
peculiarly levelled, was commonly, though errone¬ 
ously, said to have proved fatal to Sir William 
James, who died very suddenly just at this time. 1 
It is, however, true that he was seized with an 
indisposition while sitting in the House of Com- 

1 William James, of Eltham, was created a Baronet in 1778, and 
died in December 1783. He was for a time commander of the East 
India Company’s merchant service.—E d. 
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mons during the progress of the East India Bill, 
which compelled him instantly to return home; blit he 
recovered in a certain degree the attack, though he 
never afterwards quitted nis own house. His death 
took place instantaneously, during the performance 
of the ceremony of his only daughter’s marriage with 
the late Lord Rancliff, then Mr. Boothby Parkyris. 1 
I knew Sir William James with great intimacy, atrd 
discussed with him the probable results, of the East 
India measure during the short interval which 
elapsed between his first seizure and the day of his 
decease, at his residence in Gerrard Street, Soho. 
His origin was so obscure as almost to baffle inquiry, 
and he had derived no advantage from education, 
but he possessed strong natural abilities, aided by a 
knowledge of mankind. Having been sent out early 
in life to Bombay in the East India Company’s natral 
service, he there distinguished himself by command¬ 
ing the memorable expedition undertaken against 
Angria the pirate, when We made ourselves mas¬ 
ters of Fort Geriah, his principal establishment 6h 
the coast of the Concan. Returning to his native 
country after this successful enterprise, by Which 
he acquired not only some fortune but considerable 
reputation, he rose to the first employments at the 
India House as a member of the Court of Directors, 
sat in successive Parliaments, was elevated by the 
friendship of the late Earl of Sandwich, Whferi First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to the Baronetage, and Had 
been elected Deputy-Master of the Trinity Hedse 
in the preceding month of June, when Lord Kfcfppel 
was chosen Master of that Corporation. Those 
persons who asserted that Fox’s bill killed him 

1 Thomas Boothby Parkyns, bom July 24, 1755. 1783 he mar¬ 

ried the daughter and sole heiress of Sir William Jame&, Batrt He 
was created an Irish peer by the title of Lord Rancline in 175(5* and 
died in 1807 .—Ed. 
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seem <0 have forgotten that he had nearly attained 
his seventieth year when he expired. As his dis¬ 
solution took place on the 16th of December, he 
had not the satisfaction to witness the rejection of 
that obnoxious measure by the House of Peers, 
•which happened on the following day. 

Never, probably, was so great a portion of intellect 
brought to bear upon one point or subject in So 
short a space of time as the House of Commons 
exhibited between the opening of the East India 
Bill and its triumphant arrival in the Upper House 
of Parliament. All the sources of argument, de¬ 
clamation, wit, and pathos were successively touched 
by inaster-hands. Every species of information 
enlightened the object under discussion; nor was 
any Weapon of sophistry, humour, or even severe 
invettive, left untried which might operate on the 
understanding, passions, and feelings of the audi¬ 
ence. The salient points of debate were so many, 
SO striking, and so animated as to defy the powers 
Of memory, leaving Oh the hearer’s mind only a 
coitftised recollection of their beauty, delicacy* or 
Severity. History, ancient and modern, poetry, even 
Sfcripture, all Were successively pressed into the 
Service, or rendered subservient to the purposes of 
the contending parties. Will it be believed that the 
Apocalypse of St. John furnished images which, 
by a slight effort Of imagination, or by an imma¬ 
terial deviation from the original text, Were made 
to typify Fox under the form of the “ beast that 
r6Se Up out of the sea, having seven heads ” ? 
Their application to the seven Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by the bill was at ottce so happy and so 
natural that it could not be mistaken, and stood in 
need of no explanation. The Words which were 
made to designate the Secretary of State himself 
Seemed almost to identify him by a very characteristic 
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feature—his bold eloquence: “And there was given 
to him a mouth speaking great things." But in the 
duration of the power of the beast, as compared with 
that of the East India Bill, a difference of six months 
appeared; the Apocalypse stating that “ power was 
given unto him to continue forty-and-two months,” 
whereas Fox’s bill comprehended forty-eight months, 
or four years. Pensions, peerages, and places were 
pointed out by the passage where it is said, “ And 
he causeth all, both small and great, rich and poor, 
to receive a mark in their right hand or in their 
forehead.” 

Mr. Scott, who afterwards, as Lord Eldon, held 
the Great Seal, was the person by whom so curious 
an allusion was presented to the House, if I recollect 
right, on the third reading of the bill. But Sheridan, 
though he could not possibly anticipate an attack of 
such a nature, yet having contrived, in the course 
of the debate, to procure some leaves of the book 
of Revelation, with admirable ability found mate¬ 
rials in that work equally suited to Fox’s defence or 
justification, transforming him from the “ dragon and 
the beast,” under both which types he had been 
designated, to a species of angelic or tutelary being, 
by producing other quotations taken from St. J ohn 
full as applicable in their tenor to the Secretary of 
State. 

[i$/ December 1783.] The powers of mind ex¬ 
erted throughout the progress of the measure seemed 
to be concentrated in the memorable debate that 
took place upon sending the bill to a committee, 
which was opened by Powis. His beautiful and 
severe animadversion on its double author, a meta¬ 
phor drawn likewise from Holy Writ, made a strong 
impression. “ I hear, indeed,” said he, “ the voice 
of Jacob,” meaning Fox, “ but the hands are those 
of Esau.” Lord North, who was present at the 
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time, though much indisposed, quitted the House in 
the course of the evening, overcome with the im¬ 
moderate heat. Powis did not hesitate to denomi¬ 
nate the bill “ the modern Babel, which already 
almost reached the clouds,” while he compared Fox’s 
treatment of the East India Company with “Shy- 
lock’s demand of a pound of flesh, to be cut nearest 
the heart.” He expressed, nevertheless, his personal 
respect for the Secretary, but added that he “ wished 
to see him the servant, not the master, of his sove¬ 
reign.” No speech pronounced within the walls of 
the House of Commons throughout the whole pro¬ 
ceedings, during the great experiment made by 
Ministers to consolidate their tenure of office, tended 
more to accelerate their downfall than did this appeal 
of Powis. He was neither a candidate for place, nor 
a courtier whose eyes were directed to St. James’s, 
nor a lawyer looking to the dignities and prefer¬ 
ments of Westminster Hall. As a country gentle¬ 
man, representing an extensive county, he delivered 
■with manly firmness his opinions, which were founded 
in common sense, couched in language of great 
’force, rising at times to a pitch of affecting eloquence, 
and sustained by unimpeached probity. During the 
American war he had served with zeal and ability 
under Fox in the front ranks, had conduced by his 
active exertions to diminish the influence of the 
crown, and had greatly contributed to drive Lord 
North from the helm. But he now beheld the 
structure which he had lent all his efforts to over¬ 
turn raised anew on more solid foundations, while 
“the man of the people was converted into the 
champion of influence." “If,” said Powis, “the 
Secretary of State’s moderation did not form a 
guarantee against his ambition, we might imagine 
him, when communing with himself, thus to express 
his intentions: ‘ I have, it is true, forced myself into 
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high employment by joining a man and a party 
whom, after successive years of parliamentary op¬ 
position, I had expelled from power. But by my 
junction with the noble Lord in the blue ribband I 
have lost much of my popularity. Still, as I have 
great influence throughout the country, sustained by 
powerful connections, I will make good use of my time. 
The Indies shall constitute the basis of my greatness. 
Availing myself of my present prosperity, I will con¬ 
struct a golden fortress in this new land of promise, 
which, by placing in it a select garrison of chosen 
and determined adherents, on whose zeal and attach¬ 
ment I may implicitly rely, I can render impregnable, 
a fortress which will not open its gates either to the 
summons of the people or to the commands of the 
sovereign.’ For God’s sake let us unite to crush 
this awful pile before it swells to such a size as to 
leave no room for the other component parts of the 
British constitution! Already scarce a vestige of 
the East India Company is to be traced; and if the 
present bill passes, we shall consign the glory, the 
dignity, and the liberties of our country to ultimate 
as well as certain destruction.” 

Burke, unable longer to observe silence after such 
reflections, then rose, and, in a dissertation rather 
than a speech, which lasted more than three hours, 
exhausted all the powers of his mighty mind in the 
justification of his friend’s measure. The most 
ignorant member of the House, who had attended 
to the mass of information, historical, political, and 
financial, which fell from the lips of Burke on that 
occasion, must have departed rich in knowledge of 
Hindostan. It seemed impossible to crowd greater 
variety of matter applicable to the subject into a 
smaller compass; and those who differed most widely 
from him in opinion did not render the less justice 
to his gigantic range of ideas, his lucid exposition of 
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events, and the harmonic flow of his periods. There 
-were portions of this harangue in which he appeared 
to be animated by feelings and considerations the 
most benign as well as elevated; and the classic 
language in which he made Fox’s panegyric for 
having dared to venture on a measure so beset with 
^dangers, but so pregnant, as he asserted, with bene- 
~£its to mankind, could not be exceeded in beauty. 

Indeed, if I were compelled to name the finest 
composition pronounced in the House of Commons 
during the whole time that I remained a member of 
'Chat assembly, from 1780 to 1794, I should select 
"Chis speech of Burke. Nor can I be suspected of 
partiality either towards the author or the produc¬ 
tion. The former, though he excited admiration by 
liis genius, was too much the slave of his own pre¬ 
judices, too implacable, petulant, irascible, and im¬ 
pervious to reason on many subjects, to awaken 
general good-will or to conciliate affection. To the. 
-whole system which his arguments were meant to 
support I was decidedly hostile. Yet I did not on 
these accounts render less justice to the matchless 
powers of intellect which matured so wonderful an 
effusion. Far from suffering by a comparison with 
’ the orations of the greatest ancient masters, Greek 
t>r Roman, I believe it would gain on an impartial 
examination. Among the passages of peculiar 
%>eauty might be named his picture of the young 
Ynen sent out from England to India in order 
to amass sudden wealth. “Animated,” said he, 
** with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuous 
ardour of youth, they roll in, one after another, 
wave after wave, while nothing presents itself to 
'the view of the unhappy natives except an inter¬ 
minable prospect of new flights of voracious birds of 
passage, with appetites insatiable for a food which 
is continually wasting under their attacks. Every 
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other conqueror, Arab, Tartar, or Persian, has left 
behind him some monument either of royal splen¬ 
dour or of useful beneficence. England has erected 
neither churches, nor hospitals, nor schools, nor 
palaces. If to-morrow we were expelled from Hin- 
dostan, nothing would remain, to indicate that it had 
been possessed during the inglorious period of our 
dominion by any better tenants than the ourang- 
outang or the tiger.” This fine burst of imagina¬ 
tion, even though I consider it to be much too 
highly coloured, and even false in some particulars, 
yet presents one of the most vivid assemblages of 
animated life ever submitted to the human under¬ 
standing, while it appeals to the best feelings of our 
nature. 

Burke’s eulogium of Mr. Francis (afterwards Sir 
Philip), whether we acquiesce in its exact accuracy 
of resemblance or not, cannot be perused without 
admiration. Yet was it exceeded by his portrait of 
Fox, whom Burke compared with the lawgivers of 
antiquity while legislating for India, and despising 
every personal consideration in order to diffuse 
felicity over distant portions of the earth. “ He is 
well aware,” added Burke, “ of the snares which are 
spread in his path from personal animosity, from 
court intrigues, and possibly from popular delusion. 
But he has hazarded his ease, his security, his power, 
and his popularity in the present noble attempt 
This is the road which all heroes have trod before 
him. He will recollect that obloquy constitutes a 
necessary ingredient in the composition of glory. 
He will recollect that it was not only in the Roman 
customs, but is in the nature and constitution of 
things for calumny to accompany triumph.” How¬ 
ever elegantly classic might be these allusions, and 
whatever magic might pervade the whole of Burke's 
discourse, or however persuaded he was of the 
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reality of all the predicted advantages that would flow 
from the measure, the moral effect of his speech in 
producing conviction by no means corresponded 
■with the admiration which it excited. 

Fox, who reserved himself on that night to 
answer Dundas and Pitt, rose at a late hour and 
spoke with his usual ability. “ A charter,” observed 
he, “ is only a trust for some given benefit. If 
abused, it may and ought to be resumed. Sove¬ 
reigns are sacred; yet, with all my reverence and 
attachment towards them, had I lived under the 
reign of James II., I should certainly have contri¬ 
buted my efforts in those illustrious struggles which 
rescued us from hereditary servitude and recorded 
the doctrine that trust abused is revocable.” On 
Thomas Pitt, who, when alluding to the East India 
Bill, had asserted that “ it was a measure which 
might be naturally expected from a coalition of two 
men, whp having first seized by force on the Gov¬ 
ernment, evidently intended to finish their career by 
dealing a death-blow to their country,” the Secre¬ 
tary animadverted in terms of more than ordinary 
asperity. “ I will tell that honourable gentleman,” 
said Fox, looking him steadily in the face, “ that 
the men who have brought forward this bill are not 
to be browbeaten by studied gesture nor terrified 
by tremulous tones, solemn phrases, or hard epithets. 
To arguments they are ready to reply. He charges 
tis with having seized upon the Government. His 
Majesty changed his Ministers last April, as he did 
twelve months earlier, each time in consequence of 
a vote of this House. So his predecessors did; 
and his successors will, I doubt not, imitate the 
example. The votes of Parliament always have, 
and always will, I trust, decide on the duration 
of Ministry. Such is the nature of our constitution.” 

Then addressing himself to the House at large, 
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“A double game,” exclaimed Fox, “is playing on 
this occasion by Opposition, to which, 1 hope, this 
assembly and the whole kingdom will pay attention. 
It is attempted to injure Administration through 
two channels at the same time,—through a certain 
great quarter and through the people. To the for¬ 
mer they assert that the present bill increases the 
influence of Ministers against the crown, while-they 
persuade the nation that it augments the poorer pf 
the sovereign to their injury. That they will fail in 
both these experiments I have no doubt. In the 
great .quarter, I trust, they are well understood, be¬ 
cause the princely mind of that elevated personage 
forms a security against their devices. They will 
speedily dissipate by their conduct any temporary 
illusion which they may haye spread among the 
multitude. ” N or was Fox less severe in his remains 
upon J enkinson than he had been when comment¬ 
ing on Thomas Pitt. The former of those gentle¬ 
men being seated near William Pitt on the Oppo¬ 
sition bench, as was .likewise Dundas, “When I 
behold,” observed the Secretary, “ the right honovu> 
able gentleman now surrounded by the objects of 
his early and hereditary aversion, and hear him 
revile the Coalition, I am lost in amazement at his 
inconsistence. Well may my noble friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assert that we never 
sought to attain power by cabal or intrigue. The 
safest path to royal as well as to popular favour is 
by reducing the burdens and restoring the glory pf 
the nation." Then fixing his eyes on Jenkinsqn, 
“ Let those persons,” said he, “ who aim at office 
through other channels, by mysterious and inscrut¬ 
able means, speak out. If they will not, the country 
must perceive that their arts cannot bear examina¬ 
tion, and that their safety lies in their obscurity. 
The principles which we profess are thoroughly 
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known. With them I prefer to perish, rather than 
maintain myself by adopting others." After endea¬ 
vouring to do away the effect of Powis’s soliloquy, 
which seemed deeply to affect him, Fox concluded 
by addressing his last words to Pitt, who in the 
course of a most able speech had declared that “ he 
would stake his character with the public on the 
dangerous nature and tendency of the bill under 
discussion." “ I meet him,” said the Secretary, “ in 
his own terms of defiance, and I oppose him, cha¬ 
racter against character. I stake upon the excel¬ 
lence of the present measure all that is most dear to 
men, talents, honour, present reputation, and future 
fame. All these I risk on the constitutional safety, 
the enlarged policy, the equity, and the wisdom of 
the bill.” There were persons who thought that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, the stake 
was by no means equal, and that it resembled the 
armour of Diomed when weighed in value against 
that of Glaucus. The division, however, which took 
place at a very late hour, fully equalled the expec¬ 
tation of Ministers, being more than two to one. 
Ayes, 217; Noes, 103. So numerous and flatter¬ 
ing a support, which proved how well the Secretary 
had prepared the ground, only accelerated the final 
catastrophe. 

[8 th December 1783.] On the third reading of 
the bill, a new auxiliary appeared on the side of 
Opposition in the person of Mr. John James Hamil¬ 
ton, 1 since raised by Pitt to the dignity of a marquis, 
who, having taken his seat only a few days preced¬ 
ing as a member of the House, opened the debate 
in a speech of considerable ability. Wilkes drew, 
however, far more attention, not only by the decided 

1 M.P. for East Looe, Cornwall; born in 1756. He succeeded 
his uncle as ninth Earl of Abercorn in 1789, and was created Marquis 
of Abercorn in 179a—E d. 
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part which he took against the measure itself, but 
by the classic, nervous, and pointed terms in which 
he inveighed against its fabricators. “No epithet," 
said he, “can reach the enormity of its guilt, and 
I shall therefore content myself with characterising 
it as a swindling bill, drawn and presented by the 
Secretary of State to obtain money on false pre¬ 
tences. I consider it as the bitter fruit of the Coali¬ 
tion ; for, after the lamentable consequences that 
resulted from the infraction of the American char¬ 
ters by the noble Lord in the blue ribband, I believe 
he would never have ventured to attack the franchises 
and property of a great chartered Company if he 
had not connected himself in impious league with so 
daring a colleague. When he had secured a fitting 
accomplice, the plan and share of the plunder being 
previously adjusted, it was resolved between them 
to rob the East India Company. I protest that I 
nourish no ill-will personally to either of the Secre¬ 
taries of State; but I deprecate and dread the un¬ 
natural, incongruous union of two individuals, who 
never could have been brought to coalesce except 
for the division of the public spoils and for the par¬ 
tition of all power among themselves, to be followed 
by the destruction of public freedom and the inde¬ 
pendence of this assembly. The noble Lord pos¬ 
sesses, I believe, the most unspotted integrity, but 
love of place combining with indolence of natural 
disposition led him throughout the whole progress 
of the American contest to connive at men in public 
office fleecing the state beyond the example of for¬ 
mer times. His own hands were clean, but not so 
those of his dependants. As a private nobleman, 
he is formed to be admired and beloved. To a rich 
vein of elegant, brilliant, and classic wit he joins 
easy manners, unaffected suavity of temper, and 
every amiable or companionable quality. Would to 
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Heaven I could commend his reverence for the con¬ 
stitution, his love of freedom, and his zeal for the 
preservation of those privileges and franchises which 
constitute the birthright of Englishmen! ” 

This accurate and admirable portrait, sketched by 
the hand of a master who well knew the original, 
was followed by an apostrophe to Fox, not less 
calculated to attract attention. “ With the present 
colleague of that noble Lord,” continued Wilkes, 
“ I have acted during many sessions in hostility to 
him. By his side I fought in all the struggles to 
repress the power of the crown. With what admira¬ 
tion have I listened to his manly eloquence, sus 
tained by the powers of argument and reason! So 
perfect a parliamentary debater this assembly has 
never beheld. I grieve when I reflect how unavail¬ 
ing have been all our efforts to prevent the dismem¬ 
berment of so large a portion of the empire ; but I 
am indignant when I see the noble Lord occupy¬ 
ing one of the highest employments, reconducted to 
power, nay, caressed and cherished, by the very man 
who solemnly engaged to impeach him as the great 
criminal of state, the corrupter of Parliament, the 
author and contriver of our national destruction.” 

Frofh every quarter of the House the keenest 
shafts were aimed at the measure, some of which 
penetrated deep, while others only appeared to graze 
on the surface, but all left their impression. While 
Pitt, powerfully sustained by William Grenville and 
Dundas, attacked it with the arms of reason, others 
tried the operation of irony and ridicule. Arden, 1 

1 Richard Pepper Arden, born in 1745 \ appointed Solicitor-General 
on November 7, 1782, and elected M.P. for Newtown, in the Isle of 
Wight. He was again appointed Solicitor-General in December 1783, 
and on March 31,1784, he succeeded Kenyon as Attorney-General, and 
in 1788 he again succeeded him as Master of the Rolls. In 1784 he 
was returned to Parliament for Aldborough, in Yorkshire, and in 1790 
and 1796 he represented Hastings and Bath respectively. In May 
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: Sir Richard Hill, 1 to whom Scripture was familiar, 
compared the Secretary’s conduct in affecting to pro¬ 
tect and caress the East India Company while he 
immolated them to his ambition, with the treachery 
of Joab to Amasa, who, at the moment that he pre¬ 
tended to embrace him, stabbed him to the heart. 
“ If,” added Sir Richard, “ I might present a gift to 
him who will have extended at his feet the whole 
patronage of the East, and who by this bill will be 
rendered greater than any Oriental nabob: if the 
Secretary would deign to accept from my hands so 
small a boon as a motto, I will venture to offer him, 
‘ Non sum qualis eram.’ ” In more homely language, 
destitute of adventitious ornament, Sir Cecil w ray 
declared that the measure impressed him with horror 
from its enormity, corruption, and pernicious conse¬ 
quences to the state. Some of the finest passages 
of Shakespeare, taken from his “Julius Caesar,” were 
applied by Scott and Arden to Fox, as the new dic¬ 
tator, with extraordinary effect. Powis accused the 
Secretary with deceiving himself and the House 
by professions of zeal and disinterestedness, which 
served only as a cover to his ambitious designs. 
“ He still persists,” said Powis, “ to maintain the 
purity of his political principles and to bid his de¬ 
luded countrymen confide in his fair promises. But 
I form my judgment by measures, not by men. And 
by that criterion I mean to try all the supporters of 
the present enormous measure, which aims a mortal 
blow at the independence of Parliament.” Jenkin- 
son, temperately, but in language of energy, depic¬ 
tured the unconstitutional nature of the power thus 
attempted to be set up, which must prove subversive 

1 Sir Richard Hill, Bart., brother to the Rev. Rowland Hill and 
uncle to the gallant Lord Hill, was born at Hawkstone, Salop, in 
1733. He represented the county of Salop in Parliament from 1780 
until within about a year of his death, which took place in November 
1808. —Ed. 
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of the royal prerogative; and from opposite sides 
Fox was assailed as the enemy of his country, who 
sacrificed to his insatiable ambition the fame, the 
character, and the consideration that he had attained 
by a long series of public services. 

Not that he by any means wanted defenders 
distinguished for integrity as well as by legal and 
parliamentary ability. Erskine spoke repeatedly 
at great length during the progress of the bill in 
support of the obnoxious measure. His enemies 
pronounced his performances tame and destitute of 
the animation which so powerfully characterised his 
speeches in Westminster Hall. They maintained 
that, however resplendent he appeared as an advo¬ 
cate while addressing a jury, he fell to the level of 
an ordinary man, if not below it, when seated on the 
Ministerial bench, where another species of oratory 
was demanded to impress conviction or to extort 
admiration. To me who, having never witn^sed 
his jurisprudential talents, could not make any such 
comparison, he appeared to exhibit shining powers 
of declamation. Lee, the Attorney-General, in a 
speech replete with that coarse, strong, and illiberal 
species of invective which usually accompanied his 
addresses to the House, and which always appeared 
to me more befitting the Robin Hood Society 1 than 
accommodated to a legislative assembly, treated with 
indignant contempt the repugnance manifested to 
violate the charter of the East India Company. 
He did not even hesitate to describe that charter, 
esteemed by many members so sacred, and incapable 
of subversion except by arbitrary violence, as “a 
mere skin of parchment to which was appended a 
seal of wax.” This imprudent, if not censurable 
declaration, coming from such a quarter, however 
qualified or palliated it might be by subsequent ex- 
1 A debating society in existence at the end of last century.—E d. 
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planations, operated injuriously to Ministers. With 
the same contumelious levity he spoke of his office, 
which, he said, “ he valued not a rush; ” adding, 
“My learned friend (Arden) should have it to¬ 
morrow, if I did not conceive that by continuing to 
hold it I can be of some utility to Administration.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, irritated at the 
severe animadversions made by Thomas Pitt on 
the violence with which Administration had seized 
on the reins of Government, denied the charge with 
much indignation. Lord John’s eloquence fell, how¬ 
ever, far short of his feelings, and was addressed 
rather to the moral sense of his auditors than it 
appealed to their understandings or to their judg¬ 
ment. 

General Burgoyne, arriving post from Ireland 
(spontaneously, as he asserted), and quitting the 
meaner duties of Commander-in-chief, which employ¬ 
ment he held in that kingdom, in order to fulfil his 
higher obligations as a legislator at Westminster, 
spoke warmly in favour of the bill. Having, many 
years earlier, acted as chairman of one of the first 
committees appointed by the House for inquiring 
into the affairs of the East, he was heard with 
attention. He confirmed all the horrors and enor¬ 
mities attributed by Burke to the Europeans who 
governed Asia—atrocities which the General illus¬ 
trated by a citation prepared for the purpose, ex¬ 
tracted from the Sixth iEneid of Virgil, descriptive 
of the guilt of a powerful criminal, such as Hastings 
might be esteemed, condemned for his crimes on 
earth to undergo the pains of Tartarus. It did not, 
however, impress the House with the force of 
Arden’s line from Shakespeare, directed to Fox— 

“ It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; ” 
or as Wilberforce’s invocation to the Secretary of 
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State under the character of the fallen angel furnished 
by Milton. I remember Burke addressing Lord 
North, when First Minister, in somewhat similar 
terms shortly before his resignation, early in 1782. 
Rigby, professing an equal contempt for quotations 
from Shakespeare or from Milton, and expressing 
his admiration at hearing Scripture fall from the lips 
of a lawyer, with none of which materials for debate, 
he said, that he came provided, yet professed to 
have furnished himself with some arguments appli¬ 
cable to the subject under discussion. Without 
circumlocution or any false scruples of fastidious 
delicacy, he declared his utter disregard of the 
chartered rights of the Company, which he said he 
considered “as a bugbear only fit to intimidate 
children.” He even advised their violation as the 
primary step to all reform in the administration of 
India. 

No individual distinguished himself more through¬ 
out the whole progress of these interesting proceed¬ 
ings than Sheridan, whose matchless endowments of 
mind, equally adapted to contests of wit or of argu¬ 
ment, and ever under the control of imperturbable 
temper, enabled him to extend invaluable assistance 
to the Minister. But neither was Fox wanting to 
himself or to his friends. On the contrary, perform¬ 
ing every function of a general and of a private 
soldier, combating in the front ranks, leaving no 
charge unrepelled, no insinuation unnoticed, no argu¬ 
ment unrefuted, he filled with astonishment as 
well as with admiration even those who thought 
themselves best able to appreciate the magnitude 
and extent of his parliamentary talents. After de¬ 
fending his bill from the severe attacks of Pitt, he 
did not disdain or omit to answer the allegations 
made by various members of inferior weight. To 
Powis, to Scott, to Dundas, and eveh to Martih, he 
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severally directed the most pointed replies, calcu¬ 
lated to justify him, not only as a Minister, but in 
his individual and moral capacity. Determined on 
carrying through the bill without a moment’s delay, 
apprehensive of new obstacles arising every hour 
within as well as without the walls of the House, 
and seeming to regard Parliament as convoked, not 
for the purpose of deliberation, but of decision, he 
refused to postpone the measure even for a single 
night. Vainly Scott adjured him in the language of 
Desdemona to Othello, “ Kill me not to-night, my 
lord! let me live but one day!” The House, 
towards two o’clock in the morning, became so 
clamorous for the question, that a division was on 
the point of taking place, when an unexpected in¬ 
cident prolonged the discussion and arrested the 
universal impatience of the assembly. 

Henry Flood, one of the most celebrated orators 
in the Irish Parliament, who had just been brought 
in for the city of Winchester, rising suddenly for the 
first time, prepared to speak in the British House 
of Commons. His appearance produced an instant 
calm, and he was heard with universal curiosity 
while he delivered his sentiments, which were 
strongly inimical to the East India Bill. Though 
possessing little local or accurate information on the 
immediate subject of debate, he spoke with great 
ability and good sense; but the slow, measured, and 
sententious style of enunciation which characterised 
his eloquence, however calculated to excite admiration 
it might be in the senate of the sister kingdom, 
appeared to English ears cold, stiff, and deficient 
in some of the best recommendations to attention. 
Unfortunately, too, for Flood, one of his own coun¬ 
trymen, Courtenay, instantly opened on him such a 
battery of ridicule and wit, seasoned with allusions 
or reflections of the most personal and painful kind, 
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as seemed to overwhelm the new member. He 
made no attempt at reply, and under these circum¬ 
stances began the division. It formed a triumphant 
exhibition of Ministerial strength, the Coalition 
numbering 208, while only 102 persons, of whom I 
was one, followed Pitt into the lobby. Yet, within 
twelve days afterwards, Pitt found himself First 
Minister, and so remained for above seventeen 
years. Meanwhile the Secretary never relaxed his 
exertions, till, having surmounted all opposition, he 
carried up the bill, accompanied by a vast number 
of his adherents, who participated in his success, to 
the bar of the House of Peers. Its passage through 
that assembly being already secured, as he justly 
conceived, on solid grounds, and the royal negative 
never exciting any apprehension, the measure seemed 
apparently to be placed beyond the reach of fortune. 

. [9 th —1 ith December 1783.] But with the arri¬ 
val of the East India Bill in the House of Lords 
terminated, nevertheless, the prosperous career of 
Ministers. The King, whose opinions and wishes, 
however they might have been suspected by, or 
even known to, a few persons, were not as yet 
publicly divulged or clearly ascertained, now com¬ 
ing forward as the urgency of the occasion seemed 
to demand, communicated through authentic chan¬ 
nels his utter disapprobation of the measure. Lord 
Temple, 1 though one of the first individuals thus 
authorised, formed by no means the sole or exclu- 


1 Afterwards first Marquis of Buckingham. Pending the division 
on the bill, George III. is said to have expressed to Lord Temple his 
disapproval of the measure, and to have authorised him to declare the 
same to such persons as he might choose. A written note was also 
put into Temple’s hands, in which the King declared “that he should 
deem those who should vote for the bill, not only not his friends, but 
his enemies ; and that if he, Lord Temple, could put this in stronger 
words, he had full authority to do so.” In consequence of this direct 
interference, the bill was rejected by the Lords (Dec. 17, 1783) on a 
division of 95 to 76. See Monthly Review, xcii. (1820), p. 202 .—Ed. 
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sive medium through which the royal pleasure was 
so signified and circulated. Very little time, in fact, 
remained to the sovereign if he desired to avert the 
impending misfortune. For the Secretary of State, 
who seems to have been well aware that as soon 
as the measure was felt and understood it would 
excite universal alarm, had betimes secured such a 
majority in the Upper House as must speedily have 
left to the crown no possible mode of relief except 
one scarcely known to the British constitution since 
the Revolution of 1688, namely, a refusal of the 
royal assent to the bill after its passage through 
both Houses of Parliament. In this critical junc¬ 
ture his Majesty caused such arguments or ex¬ 
postulations to be offered to many members of the 
House of Lords, spiritual as well as temporal, and 
the necessity of resistance was so strongly depictured 
by his emissaries, as to overturn all Fox’s machinery 
in an instant. Proxies given to the Minister were 
suddenly revoked; and after first leaving the Ad¬ 
ministration in a minority of eight upon the question 
of adjournment, the bill itself was subsequendy 
rejected two days later by nineteen votes: 171 
peers voted on the occasion, either in person or by 
proxy; a prodigious attendance if we consider 
the limited numbers of the British peerage at that 
time. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and of York 
(Moore and Markham) led the way, though the 
former prelate, whose connections, political and 
matrimonial, seemed to connect him with the Coali¬ 
tion, had been previously regarded as a firm sup¬ 
porter of the measure. The latter, who was not less 
an accomplished courtier than a profound scholar, 
throughout life always kept his eye constantly fixed 
on the throne. Nor can it excite surprise that all 
those noble individuals, without exception, who occu- 
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pied situations in the royal household or near the 
King’s person should, without fastidiously hesitating, 
give the example of tergiversation. The greater 
number among them had only assented to the East 
India Bill on the supposition and under the belief that 
it had received the previous concurrence or appro¬ 
bation of his Majesty. They abandoned Ministers 
and joined the crown, manifesting by their votes 
how vast is the personal influence of the sovereign, 
when strenuously exerted, over the members of the 
Upper House of Parliament. The Prince of Wales, 
who had only taken the oaths and his seat in that 
assembly on the first day of the session, the nth of 
November, when it was moved to adjourn on the 
15th of December had voted in person with the Ad¬ 
ministration ; but having received a notification of 
his father’s disapprobation of the East India Bill, as 
well as of the whole proceedings of Ministers, he 
absented himself on the second division, when that 
measure was finally rejected. Lord Rivers, one of 
the Lords of the King’s Bedchamber, who had given 
his vote by proxy to the Coalition on the first ques¬ 
tion, withdrew it on the second division ; as did the 
Earls of Hardwicke and of Egremont. Lord Stor¬ 
mont, though a member of the Cabinet and Presi¬ 
dent of the Council, had personally supported the 
bill on the 15 th, when he considered it to have the 
sanction of the crown, yet voted on the other side 
forty-eight hours afterwards. His uncle, the Earl 
of Mansfield, who was supposed to have influenced 
him in this determination, exhibited in his own per¬ 
son the same example. Both were present in the 
first division as supporters of the measure, and both 
appeared in the House as enemies to it when thrown 
out on the 17th of December. The Earl of Oxford, 
one of his Majesty’s most ancient servants, who 
had been near his person more than twenty years 
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in the capacity of a Lord of the Bedchamber, having 
been induced to support the Coalition by his proxy 
on the 15th, sent it to the opposite side on the sub¬ 
sequent division. Fox and Burke, together with 
many of their warmest adherents, who during the 
progress of the first debate had remained on the 
steps of the throne, in order by their presence to en¬ 
courage their friends in the Upper House, had the 
mortification to witness the defeat experienced on 
that evening ;—a defeat which served as a warning 
of its final destiny. 

The debates which took place in the Upper House 
on the two questions of adjournment and rejection, 
however inferior an interest they excited when com¬ 
pared with the discussions that agitated the House 
of Commons on the same subject, yet strongly ar¬ 
rested national attention. Lord Thurlow, after repro¬ 
bating the bill and treating with contemptuous ridi¬ 
cule the reports of the “ Select Committee,” on 
which defective or erroneous foundation the pre¬ 
tended necessity for the measure rested, declared 
that “ if it passed, the King would in fact take the 
diadem from his own head and place it on the head 
of Mr. Fox.” 1 In more intemperate language, 
scarcely befitting so dignified an assembly, the Earl 
of Abingdon, a nobleman of very eccentric cha¬ 
racter, and restrained by no forms of parliamentary 
decorum, expressed his abhorrence of a coalition 
which had given birth to this political monster. He 
did not even hesitate to qualify Charles James Fox 
by name as “ a mountebank Secretary of State, ac¬ 
customed formerly to ascend the stages at Covent 
Garden and at Westminster Hall, from which he 
harangued the mob, but now calling himself the 
Minister of the people, though animated by the 

1 Dr. Johnson said, “ Here is a man who has divided the kingdom 
with Caesar, so that it was a doubt whether the nation should be ruled 
by the sceptre of George III. or the tongue of Fox.’— Ed. 
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criminal ambition of Cromwell and aiming at reg 
power.” “ The Secretary,” exclaimed Lord Abini 
don, “ exceeds in violence, by his seizure of the Ea 
India Company’s charter, the worst acts of tho: 
tyrants Charles II. and his brother James.” Wi 
great pertinacity the Duke of Richmond pointed o 
the injustice of the measure ; nor did the ties of co 
sanguinity which connected him with Fox preve 
him from severely arraigning the recent grant 
a pension of ^iooo a year given to Sir Willia 
Gordon, in order that by vacating his seat f 
Portsmouth he might enable Government to intr 
duce Erskine into the House of Commons at th 
critical juncture. Unsolicited and unconnected wi 
party, Lord Camden entered his strong prote 
against such an infraction of all law on the part 
Administration by bringing forward an Act, not, as 
professed to be, of regulation, but of rapacious co 
fiscation. 

Ministers, thus powerfully assailed, if they e 
hibited the talents, by no means displayed tl 
energies, exerted by their opponents. Lord Loug 
borough, on whom devolved the principal weig] 
of defending the Government, found himself 
supported in that attempt. The Speaker, Loi 
Mansfield, voted indeed with Administration < 
the question of adjournment, but remained alt 
gether silent, and extended no active assistanc 
Conscious that his colleagues had lost the co 
fidence of the King, the Duke of Portland allud< 
with warmth, in the course of debate, to Loi 
Temple’s recent audience of the sovereign, whi< 
he denounced as a violation of the constitutio 
But that nobleman avowing the fact, and justifyii 
it as the privilege of an hereditary counsellor 
the crown to offer advice, called on the Duke 
bring forward against him a specific charge. Lo: 
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Shelburne, though he once, I believe, attended in 
his place, took no part whatever in the discussions, 
nor ever voted on the question, either in person 
or t>y proxy—a line of conduct which, when we 
consider that he had been expelled from power 
by tilie Coalition only a few months earlier, opened 
a vvide field for political speculation on the motives 
of His silence or secession. 

It will be readily admitted that, if we try the 
conciuct of George III. in personally interposing 
to influence the debates and to render himself 
roaster of the deliberations of the Upper House by 
the spirit of our constitution, as .fixed since the 
expulsion of James II., it appears at first sight 
sub-v-ersive of every principle of political freedom. 
Such an ill-timed and imprudent interference had 
* n fact laid the foundation of all the misfortunes 
Clharles I. But the same line of conduct which 
,n 1641 excited general indignation, in 1783 
a*a.lcened no sentiment of national condemnation. 
Oft the contrary, the King’s position being per¬ 
fectly understood, the impossibility of his extrica- 
tl °n from the Ministerial toils wound about him 


*Ppeared so clearly demonstrated, unless by a 
“^cided personal effort to arrest the bill in its 
P r °gress through the House of Lords, that the 
5 ?tintry at large affixed its sanction to the act. 
*■ n^re were, nevertheless, it must be admitted, 
ft*an y individuals who thought that the royal dis- 
a Pprobation should have been earlier signified, and 
JHo inclined to accuse the King of something like 
^plicity or deception in his treatment of Adminis- 
tr fttion. We must, however, candidly allow that he 
not bound to observe any measures of scrupulous 
r^Ucacy with men who had entered his Cabinet 
violence, who held him in bondage, and who 
ft'editated to render that bondage perpetual. Nor 
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was it easy for him to discover and to detect by 
the force of his -own intellect, without legal assist¬ 
ance, the invasions on his independence and pre¬ 
rogative contained in the provisions of the bill 
as originally submitted to him, till they were ex¬ 
posed and made manifest by the discussions that 
took place in the House of Commons. The rapidity 
with which it was carried up to the peers, and 
the little delay which Fox evidently meant it 
should there undergo before it was presented for 
his concurrence, left him no option in his line of 
conduct, and very little time for action. These 
reasons exculpated and justified an interference 
apparently so irreconcilable with the genius of the 
British constitution. A fact not generally known, 
but not the less true, is, that his Majesty was 
advised, and had taken the resolution, if the bill 
had actually passed the House of Lords, to have 
nevertheless refused to give it the royal assent. 
He would then have instantly changed his Ministers, 
dissolved the Parliament, and thrown himself for 
protection upon his people. Those persons who 
have had the best opportunities of knowing his 
character and appreciating his firmness under the 
most alarming or distressful circumstances while 
sustained by the conviction of acting right, will 
not doubt or disbelieve the fact. Nor would the 
nation probably have condemned his conduct or 
have delivered him up again into the hands of the 
Coalition. Happily, however, the middle line which 
he adopted prevented the necessity of recurring to 
such painful extremities. 1 

1 “ That lively and humorous old man ” (the father of Lord John 
Townshend) “said he had always foreseen the Coalition Ministry 
would not last, for he was at court when Mr. Fox kissed hands, and 
he observed George III. turn back his ears and eyes, just like the 
horse at Astlev’s when the tailor he had determined to throw was 
getting on him. —Russell’s Memorials of Fox, vol. ii. p. 28. Sheridan 
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[17 th December 1783.] Though Fox’s bill was 
thus rejected by the Upper House, he still remained, 
together with Lord North, in possession of their 
respective offices, no change whatever in Administra¬ 
tion having yet taken place Fox even delivered, 
as Secretary of State, from the Treasury bench, the 
most bitter and animated philippic ever pronounced 
within the walls of the House of Commons, in the 
course of which he dealt out every accusation against 
the sovereign and those members of the House of 
peers, the Pretorian bands, or rather the Janizaries, 
as he denominated them, who had strangled the 
measure by their Sultan’s order. Nor did he hesi¬ 
tate to compare the paper intrusted by his Majesty 
to Lord Temple, which had operated such injurious 
effects to the Administration, with the rescript of 
Tiberius sent to the Roman Senate from Capraea 
for the condemnation of Sejanus, unheard in his 
defence, and without adducing proofs of his guilt. 
In classic language, and in the words of Juvenal, he 
reprobated such an interference as wholly destructive 
of the British constitution. 

The whole of this debate formed one of the most 
curious and singular scenes ever witnessed, the 
Ministers being virtually out of office, though still 
occupying their official seats, while Pitt and his 
friends, though nominally in opposition, in fact pos¬ 
sessed the royal confidence. Fox anticipated in¬ 
deed with certainty the total rejection of his bill in 
the Upper House; but as the peers sat late before 
the division took place, the event was not known at 
the hour when the Secretary made his memorable 
philippic. The proceedings in the Commons were 
opened with a sort of mock solemnity calculated to 


aided heartily in bringing about the Coalition, but when it was over¬ 
thrown, went about vapouringly declaring that he had always fore* 
seen it could not last—D. 

VOL. HL N 
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give them a degree of dramatic effect, the mace 
being sent round, on a request made to the Speaker 
for the purpose, to summon the attendance of all 
members found in the adjacent rooms. This ex¬ 
traordinary mandate from the chair, so unusual, was 
designed to spread alarm, as if the privileges of the 
House were invaded by the unconstitutional in¬ 
fluence or interference of the crown. Precedents 
were found for the vote proposed to be adopted in 
the year 1640, when the conduct of Charles I. was 
said to exhibit a striking conformity with the act of 
George III., in thus personally exerting himself 
through various noble individuals to throw out the 
East India Bill. The elements of the business being 
arranged and prepared, a second motion was made 
from the Ministerial side of the House, reprobating, 
as “subversive of the constitution, the attempt to 
report any opinion of his Majesty upon a depending 
bill with a view to influence members.” Its object 
being to designate and to criminate Lord Temple, 
who had exerted himself more than any other peer 
in circulating the royal wishes, the proposition was 
strongly opposed by Mr. William Grenville, that 
nobleman’s youngest brother. He called on the 
accuser to stand forth and to make good the charge. 

Pitt, after treating with derision the preparatory 
formalities which introduced the resolution then sub¬ 
mitted to the House, demanded on what ground the 
assertion itself reposed, except upon vague surmise 
or common rumour ? Fox now came forward for 
the last time in his Ministerial capacity, and in a 
speech of unreasonable length, but of prodigious 
energy, accompanied with more than ordinary aspe¬ 
rity of language, he endeavoured to rally his dis¬ 
heartened troops, among whom many already began 
to perceive that they had committed themselves on 
erroneous suppositions beyond their intentions. We 
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xnay indeed safely assume that only a small propor¬ 
tion of the 558 members who then composed the 
Lower House possessed ability, industry, and leis¬ 
ure sufficient, in addition to local knowledge, for 
enabling them to weigh in their own scales the 
East India Bill—a measure of so complex and com 
prehensive a nature in itself, and at that time not at 
all generally understood throughout the kingdom 
Fox’s followers, it is true, were for the most part 
zealously and personally attached to him as their sole 
leader, round whom they rallied, in or out of power. 
But Lord North counted many adherents, who, in 
supporting his measures, believed that they were 
maintaining the Government, and looked more to 
the Minister than to the man. Various individuals 
in Parliament held offices in the royal household or 
about the court, among which description of mem¬ 
bers a great defection must naturally be expected. 
Such was the state of that assembly on the night of 
the 17th of December, one of the most extraordinary 
to be found in our history. 

“ The deliberations of this evening,” observed Fox 
"when he rose, “ must decide whether we are to be 
henceforward freemen or slaves ; whether this House 
is the palladium of liberty or the engine of despotism ; 
■whether we are prospectively to exercise any func¬ 
tions of our own, or to become the mere echo of 
secret influence. I trust Englishmen will be as 
jealous of that influence as superior to open violence. 
The bill, though matured by all the abilities of this 
House, and though supported by nearly two to one 
on every division during its progress, will in all 
probability be lost elsewhere. By whom ? By an 
independent majority? No! By the votes of the 
Lords of the Bed-chamber.” After exhausting his 
resentment on those noble persons, who had, as he 
asserted, “ forfeited by their conduct every claim to 
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the character of gentlemen, and degraded the charac 
teristic independence of the peerage as wellasvilifiei 
the British Legislature in the eyes of all Europe, 1 
the Secretary diverged to other topics of declama 
tion. “ On what foundation,” demanded he, “ d< 
the Ministers stand who come into office by mean 
of secret influence ? Have they not a halter aboti 
their necks ? They hold their employments, not a 
the option of the sovereign, but of the very reptile 
who burrow under the throne. What man wouli 
stoop to such humiliation ? Boys without judgment 
experience, or knowledge of the world may thu 
precipitately follow the headlong course of ambitior 
and vault into the seat while the reins are committ© 
to other hands; but the Minister who can submi 
to such degradation and the country which tolerate 
it must be mutual curses to each other.” 

Having thus depictured Pitt’s position. Fox turn© 
round upon Jenkinson. “ During the interregnur 
of the last spring,” observed he, “ I never had 
doubt with whom that disgraceful suspension c 
government originated. In like manner, no soone 
were pretended grounds of objection stated to th 
East India Bill than I instantly looked to the sam 
quarter. The same dark and mysterious cabal whic 
then invested the throne, misleading the royal min 
with unworthy arts, has been once more employe 
to perform a similar part. But will this enlighten© 
country revert to those ages when princes wer 
tyrants, ministers were minions, and govemmet 
only intrigue ? For God’s sake, in every cas 
strangle us not, in the very moment when we loo 
for success, by an infamous band of bed-chambe 
Janizaries! When the hour arrives—and it may nc 
be very distant—which shall dismiss me from th 
public service, I will not imitate the example set m 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer of lingering 
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in office after the national voice calls on me to be 
-gone. I did not come in by the fiat of majesty, 
though by that hat 1 am not reluctant to go out. I 
«ver stood, and wish only to stand, on public ground. 
The people of England have made me what I am. 
It was by their partiality I have been called to a 
'Station in their service. Perhaps it would not be 
treating them well hastily or precipitately to abandon 
the post which they have confided to me.” Fox 
•concluded, nevertheless, this harangue—one of the 
most violent ever pronounced in my time within the 
walls of the House—by an encomium on the very 
sovereign whose service he was about to quit, and 
on whom he had thrown out so many severe reflec¬ 
tions. “ No man,” said he, “ venerates him more 
than I do for his personal and domestic virtues; ” 
but he subjoined that “ the present generation re¬ 
garded his Majesty for the virtuous example which 
he exhibited, and posterity would long adore him 
for his progeny.” Pepper Arden did not fail to 
remark that Fox’s veneration for the sovereign arose 
principally from attachment to his posterity. 

Vainly, nevertheless, Pitt urged him to retire, arid 
thus to anticipate his dismission from employment. 
Content with rendering the majority of the House 
subservient to his views by passing various resolu¬ 
tions calculated not only to stigmatise the late inter 
ference of the crown, but intended at the same time 
to prevent the interruption of their deliberations by 
any act of prerogative, all which motions he carried 
by a majority of more than two to one. The Coali¬ 
tion Ministers refused to give in their resignation. 
Under these circumstances, which called for decision 
the King displayed no irresolution. Conscious that 
he had advanced too far to recede either with honour 
or with benefit, he passed the whole of the 18 th of 
-December in making dispositions for the formation 
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of a new Cabinet. Finding, nevertheless, at a late 
hour of the evening, that the two Secretaries of State 
still declined to resign, he signified to them, by a 
messenger, that he had no further occasion for their 
services. They received at the same time informa¬ 
tion that a personal interview would be disagreeable 
to him, and were ordered to deliver up the seals of 
their respective departments through the medium 
of the two Under-Secretaries, Fraser and Nepean. 
Fox immediately complied ; but Lord North having 
deposited the seal of his office in the hands of his 
son, Colonel North, one of his Under-Secretaries, 
who could nowhere be found for a considerable time, 
the King waited patiently at St. James’s till it 
should be brought to him. Mr. Pollock, first clerk 
in Lord North’s office, who had already retired to 
rest, being called out of his bed in consequence of 
the requisition from his Majesty, went in search of 
Colonel North. After a long delay he was found, 
and produced the seal, which being brought to the 
King about one o’clock in the morning, he delivered 
it into Lord Temple’s hands, and then returned to 
the Queen’s house. 

[19 th December 1783.] On the ensuing day, it 
being indispensable to form a Government with the 
least possible delay, Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding his 
youth, was placed at the head of the new Cabinet as 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, an instance without precedent in our annals, 
and which will probably never be again realised. 
Lord Bolingbroke, then Mr. St John, had indeed 
under Queen Anne been made Secretary at War as 
early in life, and we have since seen Lord Henry 
Petty, now Marquis of Lansdown, at about the same 
age raised to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
in 1806, after Mr. Pitt’s decease. But there is a 
wide interval from either of the above examples to 
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the elevation before us. If we reflect likewise on 
the decided majority against which Pitt had to con¬ 
tend in the House of Commons, conducted by such 
energies and talents as Fox possessed, we may be 
tempted on first consideration to accuse him of im¬ 
prudence and temerity. The event, nevertheless, 
proved that, in accepting employment under all the 
disadvantages here enumerated, he had maturely 
weighed the peril and the consequences. Other 
impediments not less serious presented themselves 
in the interior of the Cabinet recently formed, where 
Lord Temple insisted on the immediate dissolution 
of Parliament as a step necessary to their Ministerial 
preservation, if not even to their personal safety. 
But Pitt, with consummate judgment, while he re¬ 
tained in his own hands so powerful an engine, 
which he held suspended over the House of Com¬ 
mons, abstained from using it till the progress of 
affairs should justify the interposition. Conscious 
that no act of the royal prerogative could be more 
generally repugnant to the inclinations of the mem¬ 
bers composing the Lower House than a dissolution 
before they had sat half the period for which they 
had been elected, he resisted Lord Temple’s proposi¬ 
tion. That nobleman in consequence immediately 
resigned only three days after his appointment, thus 
involving the half-formed Administration in con¬ 
fusion and embarrassment, not wholly exempt even 
from some degree of ridicule and of danger. Never 
did any Ministry commence its career under a more 
inauspicious and apparendy desperate predicament, 
which was destined so long to retain possession of 
the reins of power. 

Pepper Arden having moved Pitt’s writ for the 
borough of Appleby, Dundas, acting as his delegate, 
while he could not be personally present in the 
House, endeavoured to induce that assembly to 
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meet on the subsequent day (Saturday, the 20th of 
December) in order to expedite the passage of the 
land-tax. But Fox, now out of office, affecting to 
suppose that an immediate dissolution of Parliament 
impended, peremptorily refused his consent to the 
proposition. He observed that, “ though he did 
not deny the right of the crown to dissolve, yet no 
person would venture to say such a prerogative 
ought to be exercised merely to suit the convenience 
of an ambitious young man.” Lord Mulgrave, who 
not long afterwards became joint Paymaster of the 
Forces under the new Ministry, supported Dundas, 
and in the course of his speech expressed great 
pleasure that “ a faction which had too long main¬ 
tained possession of power was at length driven 
from place.” Lord North and Fox, being seated 
close to each other on the Opposition bench, sus¬ 
tained by a very numerous attendance of their friends, 
constituting an undisputed majority of the members 
present, a loud and general laugh arose among them 
at the word faction. “ I am glad," resumed Lord 
Mulgrave, “ to find that gentlemen are so merry 
upon their misfortune. I still, however, rejoice that 
their power is extinct. Not that I mean to say,” 
looking at Lord North, “ I am glad to see my noble 
friend in the blue ribband out of employment. I 
respect his character. 1 too well know his integrity 
and abilities not to wish that he were in office, but 
I lament to behold him in such bad company.” 
Kenyon likewise spoke on the same side, with his 
characteristic disregard of all personal objects or 
interests, though he was made Attorney-General 
only a few days afterwards, for the second time. 
“ I am neither in the secrets of those persons who 
are just dismissed,” said he, “ nor of their successors, 
and therefore I cannot know whether Parliament 
will or will not be dissolved. If a dissolution should 
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£ake place, I am ignorant whether I may have a 
seat in the next House of Commons. Nor indeed 
<io I wish it. But be that as it may, I will support 
the proposition of Mr. Dundas, because the most 
fatal consequences to public credit must ensue if 
the land-tax does not speedily pass.” Lord North 
answered both Kenyon and Lord Mulgrave with 
his accustomed suavity, wit, and powers of argu¬ 
ment, but Fox, holding fast to the supremacy which 
he possessed over the House, refused to permit the 
assembly to meet on the following day. Nor did 
Dundas venture on a division, well knowing how 
<iecided a superiority of numbers the Coalition could 
command within those walls. An adjournment then 
took place. 

[20th and 21st December 1783.] Meanwhile the 
sovereign proceeded to constitute a new Adminis¬ 
tration, but even after Lord Temple’s resignation, 
"When the Cabinet was at length completed, Pitt 
might be said to constitute its whole strength in 
one House, as Lord Thurlow equally sustained the 
weight of Government in the other assembly. The 
great seal was intrusted to the latter for the 
fourth time under the reign of George III. Lord 
Gower, made President of the Council, and the 
Duke of Rutland, who was appointed Privy Seal, 
brought, indeed, collectively a considerable accession 
of parliamentary interest and connections, but could 
boast only a very scanty addition of eloquence or of 
talents. The new Secretaries of State, Lord Sydney 1 
and the Marquis of Carmarthen, 2 even if their abili- 

1 Thomas Townshend was created Baron Sydney in March 176& 
and raised to the title of Viscount six years later. He died in 1800^ 
being then sixty-seven years of age.— Ed. 

1 Francis Godolphin, Marquis of Carmarthen, summoned to the 
House of Lords as Baron Osborne in the lifetime of his father, oa 
whose death in 1789 he succeeded as fifth Duke of Leeds. He died 
31st January 1799.—Ed. 
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ties had been of the most brilliant description—an 
assertion which assuredly could not be made con¬ 
sistently with truth—yet were both members of the 
House of Peers, a disadvantage only to be sur¬ 
mounted by Pitt’s taking on himself the whole 
weight of business in the House of Commons, and 
thus uniting in some measure in his own person 
the defence of every department. Lord Howe, 
restored to the head of the Admiralty, was re¬ 
admitted into the Cabinet, and the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond returned to the Ordnance, but no mention 
was ever made of Lord Shelburne for any place in 
the Administration. He seemed to be completely 
extinct in the public recollection. 

Sir George Howard 1 obtained the command of 
the forces, but neither he nor the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond was taken into the Cabinet. The new Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, a man of stature and proportions 
far exceeding the ordinary size, who had long been 
decorated with the Order of the Bath, was an ac¬ 
complished courtier and a gallant soldier. Like Sir 
John Irwine, he owed his military elevation and 
employments more perhaps to royal favour than to 
any distinguished talents or professional services. 
He was one of the representatives for the town of 
Stamford. His legitimate descent from or alliance 
by consanguinity with the Dukes of Norfolk, not¬ 
withstanding the apparent evidence of his name, 
was, I believe, not established on incontestable 
grounds. He attained, as did General Conway 
not many years afterwards, to the rank of Field- 
Marshal, a dignity of which the British service had 
antecedently furnished only a few examples.* For 
the embassy to Paris, the Duke of Dorset was 

1 Sir George Howard seldom spoke in the House, but when he did, 
he was supposed to deliver the King’s individual opinions.—E d. 

* This title was first conferred upon John, Duke of Argyll, and 
George, Earl of Orkney, by George II. in 1730 .—Ed. 
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selected by Pitt, or rather by' the King. As he 
honoured me with his friendship down to the close 
of his life, or till he survived himself, it may be 
naturally expected that I should say a few words 
respecting him. He was the son of Lord John 
Sackville, elder brother of Lord George, and suc¬ 
ceeded collaterally to the title on the demise of his 
uncle Charles, second Duke of Dorset, mentioned 
so frequently in “ Dodington’s Diary ” as Earl of 
Middlesex. The Duke, when named Ambassador 
to Versailles, had nearly attained his fortieth year. 
His person, if not handsome, was highly agreeable, 
and formed with great symmetry, his features pleas¬ 
ing, the expression of his countenance noble and 
interesting, his manners soft, quiet, ingratiating, and 
formed for a court, destitute of all affectation, but 
not deficient in dignity. He displayed, indeed, 
neither shining parts nor superior abilities. Yet, as 
he possessed good sense, matured by knowledge of 
the world, had travelled over a considerable part of 
Europe, and had improved his understanding by an 
extensive acquaintance with mankind, he was well 
calculated for such a mission. 

The Duke had passed much time in Italy, where 
he imbibed a strong passion for all the fine arts, 
and a predilection for men of talents and artists, a 
taste which he indulged even beyond the limits of 
his fortune, and in the gratification of which he 
seemed to emulate his celebrated ancestor, Charles, 
Earl of Dorset. But the mediocrity of his estate 
when contrasted with his high rank imposed limits 
on the liberality of his disposition. Considered as 
Ambassador to France, though he could not sustain 
a comparison for diplomatic ability' or strength of 
intellect with the Earl of Stair or with the first 
Horace Walpole, brother of Sir Robert, who had 
represented the English sovereign at the courts of 
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Louis XIV. and XV., he might at least be regarded 
as equal in talents to any of the noble individuals 
who had filled that office during the last years of 
George II. or under the reign of George III., if we 
except, as we must do, Lord Stormont. He had 
been from early youth a devotee to pleasure. The 
celebrated Nancy Parsons, afterwards Viscountess 
Maynard, 1 immortalised in Junius’s Letters to the 
Duke of Grafton, was one of his mistresses. She 
made way for the Countess of Derby, who in her 
turn was eclipsed by the Baccelli, one of the most 
attractive dancers of our time. To Marie An¬ 
toinette, the French Queen, the Duke of Dorset 
rendered himself highly acceptable, possessed her 
esteem, and enjoyed her personal favour, circum¬ 
stances by no means unessential to a man placed in 
his public situation, as that princess performed a 
very different part in the cabinet and councils of 
Louis XVI. from the humble subservience of the 
two Queens her immediate predecessors. Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., King of Spain, 
who espoused Louis XIV., and Maria Leczinska, 
consort of his successor, possessed throughout their 
whole lives no shadow of political power or interest. 
Marie Antoinette’s protection, aided by his connec¬ 
tion with the Polignacs, had sufficed to procure for 
the Count d’Adhemar, at the conclusion of peace, 
the embassy to the Court of England, but he was 
far inferior in every accomplishment of mind and of 
manners to the Duke of Dorset 

Pepper Arden became Solicitor-General. Nature 
has seldom cast a human being in a less elegant or 
pleasing mould. 2 Even Dunning’s person would 

1 Lord Maynard, the second Viscount, married “ Mrs. Anne 
Horton,” in 1776. He died childless in 1824, when he was succeeded 
by his nephew.—D. 

* This was scarcely correct, although his nose was disfigured by an 
accident when he was a child. Mr. Cowper, solicitor to the Customs* 
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have grained by a comparison with Arden’s figure 
and countenance. Nor were his legal talents more 
conspicuous in the general estimation of the ban 
But his early acquaintance with Pitt, which time 
had matured into friendship, covered or concealed 
every jurisprudential deficiency. 1 That powerful 
protection, in defiance of Lord Thurlow’s avowed 
dislike, or rather antipathy, conducted the new Soli¬ 
citor-General rapidly to the honours and dignities of 
the law, finally placing him, where almost all thosie 
individuals patronised by the Minister found their 
ultimate repose, in the House of Peers. He pos¬ 
sessed, however, no mean talents for debate, and 
displayed not only ardour but ability in the defence 
of his friends. When Fox, at this very time, pro¬ 
posed that a resolution should be adopted declaring 
any Minister criminal who should advise his Majesty 
to dissolve the Parliament, Arden instantly stood up 
to reprobate such doctrine. “ What impediment,” 
exclaimed he, “ can be opposed to the just preroga¬ 
tive of the crown ?—a resolution of this House ? He 
must be indeed a timid Minister, unfit to govern this 
great country, who can be deterred from advising a 
dissolution by any terror of such a nature. Is this 
House of Commons to judge upon a question of 
their own continuance or annihilation ? That mea¬ 
sure is not to be tried before such judges. It will 
be determined by another House within these walls, 
and they may possibly applaud instead of censuring 
or condemning the resolution. I admit that it is no 
light matter to advise such a step, but the indi- 

said that little Arden had come to visit him and his brother, all chil¬ 
dren, during the fair at Stockport; that returning home they all began 
running, and Cowper tripping up Arden, he fell, and a tin trumpet he 
had purchased ran into his nose, which occasioned the deformity.—E d. 

1 When Lord Alvanley was given over, he desired to be raised up 
in his bed,that he might devote the last moments of his life in writ¬ 
ing to Mr. Pitt to thank him for his long-tried and constant friend¬ 
ship.— Ed. 
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viduals who are to be annihilated by its operation 
are of all others the least proper to decide respect¬ 
ing it.” Fox replied that “ he must be a bold Mini¬ 
ster indeed who should dare to despise the voice of 
the people.” But Arden rose a second time, and 
while he admitted that the people merited every 
attention when their opinion was solemnly or clearly 
pronounced, maintained and distinctly repeated his 
original declaration. It must likewise be allowed 
that no man in Parliament had given a more perti¬ 
nacious and unremitting opposition to Fox’s East 
India Bill than Arden. The last blow aimed at it 
before it passed the Lower House came from his lips; 
for I recollect that after that obnoxious measure 
had been carried, on the third reading, by a majority 
of more than two to one, the Solicitor-General, Mans¬ 
field, having risen to move for leave to bring up a 
clause declaring it to be a public bill, Arden ex¬ 
claimed that “ he had no objection; but that he 
was not surprised at its having escaped his learned 
friend’s memory, as every other person considered 
the bill to be a private job." With that stigma 
impressed on the measure, Fox, regardless of the 
sarcasm, bore it in triumph to the bar of the Lords. 

The King’s table, covered with badges of office, 
seals, wands, and gold sticks, profusely given in by 
the adherents of the dismissed Ministers, presented 
an extraordinary spectacle. Among the foremost 
to testify his Ministerial fidelity, the Honourable 
Charles Greville, next brother to the Earl of War¬ 
wick, resigned his office of Treasurer of the House¬ 
hold. Possessing, like his uncle, Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, 1 an elegant mind, and a taste for many branches 
of the fine arts, which pursuit had carried him Into 

1 Sir William is said to have paid his nephew’s debts on condition 
that he surrendered the lady who lived under his protection, and 
whom Sir William afterwards married,—the erring yet ill-used Emma, 
Lady Hamilton.—D. 
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expenses beyond the bounds of severe prudence, his 
resignation of such an employment could not there¬ 
fore be to him in any sense a matter of indifference. 
I have heard Mr. Greville, whom I very particularly 
knew, often say that the King most kindly expostu¬ 
lated with him when he entered the closet to lay 
down his place, and urged him by no means to 
commit an act so unnecessary; the Treasurership of 
the Household being not a Ministerial, but a personal 
situation in the family of the sovereign. I ought 
likewise to add that Fox, who well knew Mr. Gre- 
ville’s private embarrassments, had, with a liberality 
of mind truly noble, exhorted him to retain his post, 
absolving him at the same time from all considera¬ 
tions of a political kind. But his feelings of honour 
were too delicate to permit of his following either 
the suggestions of convenience, the exhortations of 
Fox, or the expostulations of his sovereign. He 
retired during several years from court and from 
public life into comparative obscurity. 1 

Lord Hinchinbrook, less scrupulous, and perhaps 
with better sense, instead of quitting his office of 
Master of the Buckhounds, though his father, the 
Farl of Sandwich, followed the fortunes of the Coali¬ 
tion, wisely abandoned that obnoxious party, and 
declined to give in his resignation. Sir George 
Yonge went back to his office of Secretary at War, 
which he had held under Lord Shelburne’s Adminis¬ 
tration—a post that seemed to be hereditary in his 
family, his father, Sir William Yonge, having occu¬ 
pied it with much distinction under the reign of George 
II. Sir William, who performed no inconsider¬ 
able part in the political annals of that period, was 
equally distinguished likewise in another line, among 
the men of wit, pleasure, and gallantry. Lady Vane 
makes honourable mention of him in those memoirs 
1 He died at a house on Paddington Green.—E d. 
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of her life which Smollett has inserted in the thirtf 
volume of his “ Peregrine Pickle,” and his poetical 
reply to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s poetical 
declaration of her passion for him has all the classic 
wit as well as sarcasm of his contemporary Sir 
Charles H anbury Williams’s best compositions. I 
have heard Lord Sackville say, who remembered 
Sir William Yonge, that when Secretary at War, 
having waited officially on John, Duke of Argyle, 
then Commander-in-chief of the Forces, in order to 
mak£ his report on a matter of business, the Duke 
kept him standing while he himself remained seated* 
for a considerable time. 1 Their Ministerial confer¬ 
ence being ended, he immediately requested Sir 
William to take a chair. “ No, sir,” replied he; “ if 
the Secretary at War is not worthy to sit down in the' 
presence of the Commander-in-chief, it would be alto¬ 
gether unbecoming Sir William Yonge to be seated 
in company with the Duke of Argyle.” So saying, 
he quitted the room. Sir George Yonge, with whom 
I was much acquainted, did not want talents, and he 
maintained his place in a debate, though he possessed 
no pretension to eloquence, but in parliamentary 
capacity I always considered him as very inferior to* 
his father. 

[ 22d —24 tk December 1783.] Meanwhile Fox, 
who remained completely master of the House of 
Commons, where Mr. Pitt could not even appear 
during the time necessary for his re-election, might 
be said to sway with absolute power the delibera¬ 
tions of that assembly. His first cares were directed- 
to prevent either a prorogation or a dissolution of 
Parliament, by adopting resolutions calculated to 
render each of these proceedings difficult and dan- 

. 1 This is curious in the light of the present practice, when- the 
Secretary of State for War, who has taken the place of the Secretary 
at War, is the official superior of the Commander-in-chief.—E d. 
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gerous to Ministers. Having consented to pass 
the land-tax bill, for which act of compliance with 
public necessity he assumed no ordinary merit as a 
proof of his superiority to all interested or factious 
views, he made a full display of his omnipotence 
within those walls. Nor could all the assurances 
given by Dundas from the Treasury bench, though 
confirmed by Mr. Bankes, 1 the friend and represen¬ 
tative of the new First Minister, declaring by his 
express authority that he would neither advise such 
an act of prerogative nor would continue in office if 
the crown had recourse to it, prevail on Fox to allow 
of an adjournment for the Christmas recess till he 
had voted without experiencing any impediment an 
address to the throne of the most criminating nature, 
■which was ordered to be presented by the whole 
House. Affecting to consider Pitt as a mere creature 
of secret influence, the child of the back-stairs, Fox 
treated Bankes’s reiterated protestations in the name 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the most 
insulting and contemptuous levity or disregard. 
*‘As far as that gentleman’s private character is 
concerned," said Fox, “ I would readily take his 
■word; but, to speak plainly, if I was myself in the 
situation which he now fills, knowing as much as I 
do of the power of secret influence, I would not ask 
any man to take my word, because at the very 
moment when I might be engaged in declaring that 
Parliament would not be dissolved, that very measure 
might be determined on in consequence of secret 
advice. It is the duty of the House to banish that 
pernicious and baneful agent, secret influence, for 
ever from about the throne.” Bankes still pressing 
the point, and repeating that “ if any idea of proro¬ 
guing or dissolving Parliament should be entertained 

1 Henry Bankes of Corfe Castle was an early friend of Pitt’s. The 
two were associated at Cambridge.—E d. 
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anywhere, Mr. Pitt would instantly resign,” Fox 
replied, “ I have no doubt that he might act spiritedly 
on the occasion, but what compensation could his 
resignation produce to the public for the evils which 
must result from a dissolution ? There is not a 
moment to be lost; and I hope that if any adjourn¬ 
ment at all takes place, it will only be for a few 
days.” 

On receiving the King’s answer, which, though 
gracious and conciliating in its expressions, did not 
breathe the less determination, after passing upon 
it the most severe comments as a mixture of dupli¬ 
city and ambiguity, Fox then permitted of an ad¬ 
journment for the short period of sixteen days, an 
interval indispensably requisite to complete the 
Ministerial arrangements. The resignation or dis¬ 
mission of the new Administration was, however, 
confidently anticipated by the party, and announced 
by Fox himself in one of his speeches—I think on 
the 24th of December—when he ventured to predict 
that its duration could not possibly exceed a few 
weeks. “ The state of this country,” exclaimed he, 
“will not admit of a long recess, for, as the present 
Ministers cannot stand long, and, indeed, to talk of 
the permanency of such an Administration would 
only be laughing at and insulting them, it will be¬ 
come necessary to move for another set of writs 
after the holidays in room of those gentlemen who 
must vacate their seats on the formation of a new 
Government. In order, therefore, to prevent the 
calamities that menace the constitution, I would 
propose the shortest recess possible. It may be 
urged that, knowing as I do the Ministry cannot 
last, I manifest an impatience to be restored to 
office. I do not know that I shall form one of the 
next Administration, but I confess I am impatient 
that the sense of 'the House may be speedily taken 
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on the present Ministers.” So confident was he, 
indeed, or at least he pretended to be, of Pitt’s 
inevitable dismission, that he mentioned in a subse¬ 
quent part of his speech the youth of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the weakness incident to his 
early period of life as the only possible excuse for 
his temerity in accepting office. How far Fox 
thoroughly believed his own predictions of his 
rival’s imminent fall may perhaps be questioned, 
but the most experienced members among them, 
with Welbore Ellis at their head, joined ostensibly 
in this opinion, which, it must be confessed, was 
built upon all the precedents known since the eleva¬ 
tion of the House of Hanover to the throne. 

Lord North, who had been absent, from the effect 
of indisposition, during a great part of the debates 
while the East India Bill was in its progress through 
the House of Commons, made ample compensation 
for his short and involuntary retreat by his presence 
and exertions after the dismission of Ministers. 
During the number of years that I sat with him 
in Parliament, I never witnessed a more brilliant 
exhibition of his intellectual powers than on the 
22d of December, when Erskine moved for an 
address to the throne deprecating a dissolution. 
Indeed, from the instant he rose till he concluded, 
almost every sentence teemed with the keenest wit 
or with the most severe yet delicate satire. In the 
commencement of his speech, Lord North justified 
by cogent arguments his union with Fox, as having 
been dictated by state necessity and public utility, 
eulogising in animated language the virtues no less 
than the abilities of his late colleague, whom he 
wished in future always to be designated as his 
“ right honourable friend.” “ Our political con¬ 
nection,” continued he, “ was founded on principles 
of mutual honour. The great points of policy on 
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which we had differed being no more, we thought 
that without inconsistency we might cordially act 
together. The experiment has succeeded. No little 
jealousies have disturbed our union. All has been 
good faith on one part and confidence on the other. 
No unworthy concessions were made by either side. 
I appeal to my right honourable friend if ever I 
renounced or sacrificed any opinion resting on prin¬ 
ciple, unless when the propriety of such renunciation 
became apparent from reason and argument. On 
the other hand, I must declare in justice to him that 
he never abandoned any principle which he main¬ 
tained when in opposition to my Government.” “We 
are charged with having seized on the reins of power. 
This, I confess, is a charge wh’ich I do not under¬ 
stand, for the country waited full six weeks without 
having any Administration. Every effort was vainly 
exerted to form a Cabinet, and when all means failed 
the Ministers quitted their offices. The Cabinet 
remained empty ; so that if we seized on it we could 
only have done so by marching in after the garrison 
had fled, who, while evacuating the fortress, ex¬ 
claimed, * What a cursed Coalition is this, which 
expels us from our situations! ’ If, however, we did 
get possession of power, we at least carried it by 
storm, bravely in the face of the enemy, not by sap. 
We made our advances above-ground, in view of 
the foe ; not by mining in the dark, and blowing up 
the fort before the garrison knew that any attack 
was meditated." 

The ingenuity, pleasantry, and force of this elo¬ 
quent defence can hardly be exceeded. Then, after 
severely arraigning the mode of Pitt’s admission 
into the Cabinet, which he stigmatised as surrepti¬ 
tious and unconstitutional, he diverged with incon¬ 
ceivable humour into the path of ridicule, so analogous 
to his formation of mind. Alluding to the wish ex- 
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pressed more than once by Martin (borrowed from 
Hotspur's invocation in Shakespeare), that a starling 
should be perched on the Speaker’s chair, who might 
incessantly repeat the words, “ Cursed Coalition! ” 
he observed that so long as an honourable member 
of that House “continued to pronounce those sounds 
as if by rote, and without any fixed idea, let what 
would be the subject of debate, he conceived the 
starling to be unnecessary, inasmuch as the gentle¬ 
man would make just as great an impression as the 
bird on his hearers.” Having convulsed the House 
with laughter by this severe but ludicrous remark, 
he compared, or rather he contrasted, the conduct 
of the two men who were shut up in the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse during six weeks, 1 with the oppo¬ 
site line of action embraced by Fox and himself. 
“ Those men,” said he, “ from reciprocal enmity, 
preferred letting the fire go out and beholding the 
navy of England dashed to pieces, rather than 
lend each other any assistance. But we, animated 
by other and more enlarged sentiments, considered 
the preservation of the vessel of state our primary 
duty, and we agreed that at all events the fire in the 
lighthouse should not be extinguished.” An allusion 
so ingenious as well as felicitous almost electrified his 
audience; and if wit could have supported or restored 
the Coalition, it must, when falling from his lips, have 
overborne every impediment. But the moral impres¬ 
sion made on the public mind to their disadvantage 

1 Smeaton’s “Eddystone Lighthouse” (2d ed., 1793, p. 31) contains 
the following allusion to this anecdote :—“ A boat landing there with 
visitants of curiosity, after examining the place and structure, they 
observed to one of the men how very comfortably they might live 
there in a state of retirement. * Yes/ said the man, * very comfortably , 
if we could have the use of our tongues, but it is now a full month 
since my partner and I have spoken to each other/” Smeaton adds 
a note to the effect, that as Lord North had alluded to the anecdote, 
he would say that this line of the public service was never to his 
knowledge intermitted or obstructed by this or any dissensions among 
the parties themselves.—E d. 
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daily acquiring strength, finally completed their down¬ 
fall, though the catastrophe was protracted during 
more than three months by various circumstances. 

[26 th —31$/ December 1783.] If the struggle for 
power had lain only between Pitt and Fox, the 
former of whom, whatever might be the extent of 
his talents, was unable to command a majority upon 
any question that arose in the House, while the latter 
carried every motion, the contest would, no doubt, 
have been soon decided. Or had the dispute been, 
as under Charles I., between the sovereign (claiming 
to exercise prerogatives antiquated and oppressive) 
on the one hand, and the representative body on the 
other, propelled and sustained by the people, as their 
organs and protectors against arbitrary violence, the 
termination might have been foreseen without much 
penetration. But Fox, though he was become by 
his union with Lord North master of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Lower House, had sacrificed to that very 
union in a considerable degree the good opinion of 
the country, and the remains of his former popu¬ 
larity which survived his coalition with Lord North 
had since been shipwrecked in the India Bill. He 
had therefore imprudently, though, as it would never¬ 
theless seem, reflectively, engaged in a conflict where 
the crown and the nation both combined against him. 
Without the aid of the people the sovereign would 
indeed have been powerless. As little could the 
House of Peers, unsupported by the public voice, 
have checked his career. It was their union which 
became irresistible. Fox, who, whatever his ad¬ 
mirers may assert, possessed more genius, eloquence, 
and talent than prudence or judgment, does not 
appear to have deeply weighed and appreciated 
these facts before he entered the lists. Unfortu¬ 
nately for him, too, the champion wanted by the 
crown, and who seemed to be expressly made for 
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the conjuncture, presented himself in Pitt. His name, 
rendered illustrious by his father’s public services; 
the decorum of his manners, so opposed to those 
of Fox; even his very youth, which should have 
operated against him, appeared to recommend him 
to national favour. The King availed himself of 
these aids to overwhelm the Coalition under the 
ruins of the fortress which they had so nearly con¬ 
structed, and fondly deemed inassailable. Only time 
was still wanting in order to enlighten, to awaken, 
and to animate the people at large, who, not being 
as yet fully informed upon all the points of Fox’s 
bill, required to be roused into exertion before the 
last address should be made to them as electors. 

I well remember, not more than a fortnight sub¬ 
sequent to the period of which I am now speaking, 
Governor Johnstone, rising in his place—I believe it 
happened on the first day of their meeting after the 
recess, the 12th of January—insisted with great force 
of reasoning on this point. I knew Johnstone well, 
consulted, and indeed acted in some degree of con¬ 
cert with him throughout the whole progress of the 
East India Bill. He was not less attached to Lord 
North than myself; but that amiable nobleman, as 
well as most accomplished statesman, no longer held 
the reins. Surrendering all his own volitions, he 
seemed to adopt those of his more active as well as 
ambitious colleague, for assuredly Lord North, if he 
had not been associated with Fox and Burke, would 
never, from the suggestions of his own judgment, 
or inclination, or opinion, have originated so strong 
and unconstitutional a measure. He was carried 
along by the torrent, and finally swept away in its 
course. Johnstone, addressing the House of Com¬ 
mons, expatiated on the rapacity and other features 
of Fox's bill. “ It becomes,” said he, “ more detested 
from day to day by the wisest and most impartial 
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men throughout the nation, as the confiscating p 
ciple on which it is founded, and the artifice 1 
which it has been carried on so far towards its c 
pletion, are more known and understood by all ra: 
The rejection of so dangerous an experiment on 
British constitution is regarded by every thinl 
individual as one of the greatest triumphs over i: 
dinate ambition recorded in our annals. I do 
assert that these sentiments have as yet perva 
the lower orders of society. The dangers ari: 
from political or legislative institutions, when ve 
by the arts and eloquence of superior statesmei 
of accomplished orators, are not immediately obv 
to the wisest capacity, and make their way sit 
to vulgar comprehension. Thank God they 
obviated for the present moment! But whe 
there exist sense and virtue sufficient in the cou 
to protect us from the machinations still carriet 
against the public freedom, forms the great caus 
that struggle on which we are assembled to de 
within these walls.” 

Pitt, with a judgment beyond his years, instea 
prematurely dissolving the House of Common! 
a man of meaner talents or of less resource w< 
have done, undertook the experiment of endeav 
ing first to conciliate or to convince the majo 
thus allowing the popular sentiment full leisur 
expand, and finally to overpower all resistance, v 
he reserved for the proper moment, wheneve 
should be thoroughly matured, his final appes 
the country by a dissolution. Such was the 
state of affairs in the last days of December i 
at the time when Pitt, contrary to all precedent, 
under apparent difficulties the most insurmount* 
ventured to accept the reins of Government. 

It forms an object of the most natural and rati 
curiosity minutely to survey him at this cri 
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period of his life. He was not then much more 
than twenty-four years and a half old, and conse¬ 
quently had not attained the age at which many 
individuals, under the testamentary dispositions of 
their parents, are still legally considered to be in a 
state of tutelage or minority. In the formation of 
his person he was tall and slender, but without ele¬ 
gance or grace. His countenance, taken as a whole, 
did not display either the fine expression of char¬ 
acter or the intellect of Fox’s face, on every feature 
°f "which his mind was more or less forcibly depic¬ 
tured. It was not till Pitt’s eye lent animation to 
his other features, which were in themselves tame, 
that they lighted up and became strongly intelligent. 
Fox, even when quiescent, could not be mistaken 
for an ordinary man. In his manners, Pitt, if not 
repulsive, was cold, stiff, and without suavity or 
ar **€nity. He seemed never to invite approach or 
to encourage acquaintance, though when addressed, 
he could be polite, communicative, and occasionally 
Sr'acious. Smiles were not natural to him, even 
^^en seated on the Treasury bench, where, placed 
a t: the summit of power, young, surrounded by fol- 
*°Wers, admirers, and flatterers, he maintained a 
rt'ore sullen gravity than his antagonist exhibited, 
^ho beheld around him only the companions of his 
Political exile, poverty, and privations. From the 
'distant that Pitt entered the doorway of the House 
**f Commons, he advanced up the floor with a quick 
^nd firm step, his head erect and thrown back, look¬ 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, nor favouring 
Vith a nod or a glance any of the individuals seated 
K)n either side, among whom many who possessed 
five thousand pounds a year would have been grati¬ 
fied even by so slight a mark of attention. It was 
*\ot thus that Lord North or Fox treated Parlia¬ 
ment, nor from them would Parliament have so 
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patiently endured it; but Pitt seemed made to g 
and to command, even more than to persuade < 
convince, the assembly that he addressed. 

In the flower of youth, when he was placed a 
head of Administration, he manifested none of 
characteristic virtues or defects usually accomp 
ing that period of life. Charles XII., Kin] 
Sweden, could not have exhibited more coldi 
indifference, or apathy towards women ; a poii 
his character on which his enemies dwelt 
malignant though impotent satisfaction, while 
friends laboured with equal pertinacity to repel 
imputation. To him the Opposition applied, as 
been done to his father, the description given 
Roman youth— 

“ Multa tulit, fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit; 

Abstinuit venere.” 

In order to justify him from such a supposed b 
in his formation, his adherents whispered tha 
was no more chaste than other men, though i 
decorous in his pleasures; and they asserted thi 
made frequent visits to a female of distingui 
charms who resided on the other side of V 
minster Bridge ; but I never could learn from ai 
them her name or abode. Pitt’s apparent ins 
bility towards the other sex and his chastity foi 
indeed one of the subjects on which the min 
exhausted their wit, or rather their malevoleno 
if it had been necessary that the First Minist< 
George III., should be, like the Chancello: 
Charles II., “the greatest libertine in his d 
nions.” I recollect soon after Pitt became 
firmed in power, his detaining the House of ( 
mons from the business of the day during a i 
time, while he went up to the House of L< 
and as Mrs. Siddons was to perform the 
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°f “Belvidera” 1 that evening, when Fox never 
failed if possible to attend, seated among the musi¬ 
cians in the orchestra at Drury Lane, the Opposi¬ 
tion impatiently expected Pitt’s return in order to 
propose an adjournment. As soon as the door 
opened and he made his appearance, one of them, 
a man of classic mind—it was Sheridan—exclaimed, 
“Jam redit et virgo ! ” 

If, however, the Minister viewed women with 
“'difference, he was no enemy to wine, nor to the 
social conviviality of the table. His constitution, in 
^H-ich a latent and hereditary gout early displayed 
Its elf, which disorder, heightened by political dis¬ 
tress, domestic and foreign, carried him off at forty- 
se 'ven, always demanded the aid and stimulus of the 
g*Cpe.* It was not, therefore, in him so much a 
ff*~^tification or an indulgence as a physical want, 
“'•Ough he unquestionably yielded to its seductions 
without making any great effort at resistance; re- 
ambling in this respect a distinguished consular 
character of antiquity, relative to whose virtue 
**t)raee says— 

“ Narratur et prisci Catonis, 

Saepe mero caluisse virtus.” 

Harly in the autumn of 1784, he had indeed nearly 
fallen a victim to one of those festive meetings, at 
^hich no severe renunciations were enjoined by the 
host or practised by the guests. Returning, by way 

1 With the exception of Isabella, she repeated Belvidera oftener 
than any other character this year. It was the year in which she 
procured engagements at Drury Lane for two of her sisters, poor 
actresses and very jealous of M Sarah.” In the same year, too, 
September 30th, John Kemble (from Dublin) made his first appear- 
ance at the same theatre as Hamlet.—D. 

* The celebrated physician, Dr. Baillie, expressed the opinion that 
Pitt absolutely required a stimulus of some sort, from his unwearied and 
constant application to business, and that if he refrained from wine 
„ he must substitute laudanum. Before he rose to speak he was in the 
habit of going up to the coffee-room and drinking a bottle of port out 
of a tumbler.— Ed. 
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of frolic, very late at night on horseback, to W: 
bledon from Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. Jenkins 
near Croydon, where the party had dined, L 
Thurlow, who was then Chancellor, Pitt, and D 
das, found the turnpike gate situate between Toot 
and Streatham thrown open. Being elevated atx 
their usual prudence, and having no servant n 
them, they passed through the gate at a brisk p* 
without stopping to pay the toll, regardless of 
remonstrances or threats of the keeper of the tu 
pike, who, running after them, and believing th 
to belong to some highwaymen who had recei 
committed depredations on that road, discharged 
contents of his blunderbuss at their backs. Hap] 
he did no injury . 1 To this curious and nan 
escape of the First Minister, which furnished mal 
of pleasantry, though perhaps not of rejoicing, to 
Opposition, allusion is thus made in the “ Rolliad ’ 

“ How, as he wandered darkling o’er the plain. 

His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s champagne, 

' A rustic’s hand, but righteous Fate withstood, 

Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood.” 

Probably no men in high office since Chat 
11 . ’s time drank harder than Pitt’s companions, 
in addition to the individuals already named, 
should not omit the Duke of Rutland and L 

1 u He in another place represents Mr. Pitt as endeavourin 
bilk a turnpike-keeper in a drunken frolic, and having been fire 
while making his escape. But Mr. Pitt, even in his moment 
convivial elevation, could not have been betrayed into such n 
irregularities; the truth of the matter is, that Mr. Pitt’s postil 
having missed the road as he was one night returning from Cray 
alighted to ask the way, and Mr. Pitt having also got out of 
carriage, they knocked at a house to obtain information and i 
answered by a shot, which the owner fired supposing them tc 
housebreakers. Sir Nathaniel quotes the Rolliad for his accoui 
this adventure, but it is plain he does not understand what he qu< 
as the Rolliad clearly points to the facts as we have stated them, 
refers to ‘the instance of Mr. Pitt’s late peril from the farm « 
Wandsworth .”*—Quarterly Review , vol. xiii. p. 211.—ED. 
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Gower, neither of whom professed or practised 
mortification. The Duke of Montrose, who en¬ 
tertained Pitt’s Cabinet in 1784 and in 1804, used 
to say that “ any one member of the former Cabinet 
drank more wine than the whole collective in¬ 
dividuals did twenty years later.” Once, and once 
only, the House of Commons witnessed a deviation 
from strict sobriety in the First Minister and the 
Treasurer of the Navy, who having come down 
after a repast, not of a Pythagorean description, 
found themselves unable to manage the debate or 
to reply to the arguments of the minority with their 
accustomed ability. I was present on the occasion. 
No illiberal notice or advantage was, however, taken 
of this solitary act of indiscretion. 1 The House 
adjourned the discussion, and it sank into oblivion. 
Fox never subjected himself, either in or out of 
office, to similar comments. He was always fresh, 
though the Treasury bench, under the Coalition 
Ministry, had not wanted some noble advocates of 
the house of Howard for the quick circulation of the 
bottle. 

Pitt, at his coming into office, was soon sur¬ 
rounded by a chosen phalanx of young men, who 
participated in his triumph, pressed near him on a 
day of expected debate, and constituted the resource 
of his leisure hours. Powis, when describing about 
this time “the forces led by the right honourable 
gentleman on the Treasury bench,” in his speech of 
the 9th of March 1784, only a few days previous to 
the dissolution of Parliament, said, “ The first may 
be called his bodyguard, composed of light young 
troops, who shoot their little arrows with amazing 

1 Porson is said to have written one hundred and one epigrams 
on this occasion. The following epigram is, however, better than 
Corson's best 

* Pitt ,—I cannot see the Speaker I Hal, can you ? 

Dun das. —Not see the Speaker? Hang it! I see two." 
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dexterity against those who refuse to swear allegiance 
to their chief.” High birth, personal devotion, and 
political connection, more than talents, formed the 
ordinary foundation of the Minister’s partiality for 
those distinguished individuals, most of whom, with 
only one exception, we have since seen elevated to 
the peerage or loaded with preferments and sine¬ 
cure appointments. In general, the Duke de Mon- 
tausier’s observation to Louis XIV., when speaking 
of Versailles, “ Vous avez beau faire, sire; vous n’en 
ferez jamais qu’un favori sans m^rite,” might well 
apply to them. With Fox’s associates and comrades, 
Hare, 1 Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, Lord John Townshend, 
and Burgoyne, they could sustain no competition for 
mental endowments. Lord Grenville, then Mr. 
William Grenville, must not, however, be included 
in this remark. His near connection with the First 
Minister by consanguinity, when added to his dis¬ 
tinguished abilities, placed him on far higher ground. 
As little will the observation apply to Lord Mom- 
ington, since created Marquis Wellesley; to the 
present Earl of Harrowby, then Mr. Rider; or to 
Wilberforce—all three men of undisputed talents. 

In suavity of temper, magnanimity of disposition, 
and oblivion of injury or offence, Fox rose superior 
to Pitt. Even Dundas possessed far more liberality 
of character, as he manifested on many occasions. 
I have heard Fox, after dealing out the severest 
insinuations or accusations against Lord North, when 
that nobleman was at the head of the Treasury 
towards the end of the American war, on being 
convinced that he had exceeded the fair limits of 
parliamentary attack, or had deviated into personal 

1 The Duchess of Gordon called this grandson of Bishop Hare 
and son of an apothecary at Winchester “the Hare with many 
friends.” He was Fox’s schoolfellow at Eton, and an ever-welcome 
visitor at Carlton House. He represented Knaresborough, and died 
in 1804.—D. 
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abuse, explain, retract, and apologise for his violence 
or indecorum. Pitt, though he rarely committed 
such a breach of propriety, and was more measured 
in his censure or condemnation, seldom, if ever, 
made concession. He even tried, at an early period 
of his Ministerial career, to overbear Sheridan by 
making sarcastic allusion to the theatrical employ¬ 
ments or dramatic avocations of that eminent mem¬ 
ber, as forming a more appropriate object of his 
attention than parliamentary declamation and pur¬ 
suits,—allusions which, however classic the language 
m -which they were couched, might be justly deemed 
•Miberal in their nature. But Sheridan, with admir¬ 
able presence of mind, turned against him his own 
w «apons, leaving behind him the impression of his 
genius, drawn from the very key on which Pitt had 
Pf-essed, when he applied to the First Minister the 
denomination of the “ Angry Boy,” with which Ben 
Jonson furnished him on the instant. 

In classic lore and acquirements of every kind, 
as drawn from Greek and Roman sources— 

“ The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge,”— 

Pit and Fox might fairly dispute for pre-eminence ; 
bit the latter left his rival far behind in all the variety 
%>f elegant information derived from modem history, 
poetry, and foreign languages. We ought not, indeed, 
to be surprised at this superiority if we recollect that 
Fox was above ten years older than Pitt; that he 
nourished a much stronger natural attachment to 
polite letters, and enjoyed infinitely more leisure for 
its indulgence. Pitt, as far as my means of informa¬ 
tion ever enabled me to form a judgment, possessed 
comparatively small general acquaintance with those 
authors which furnish the libraries of men of taste 
and science. How, indeed, we may ask, should he 
ever have attained it ? His studies, after leaving 
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Cambridge, were principally directed to qualify him 
for the profession of the law. Several months before 
he completed his twenty-second year he found him¬ 
self, with a very slender fortune, placed in the House 
of Commons, which situation opened to his aspir¬ 
ing and ambitious mind the most brilliant prospects 
of elevation. From that period, if we except the 
short prorogation of 1781—for in 1782 he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 1783 he visited 
the Continent—what portion of time could he de¬ 
vote to literary pursuits or accomplishment? Near 
seven years later than the period of which I speak, 
in the autumn of the year 1790, when it was 
expected that a rupture would have taken place 
between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain 
respecting the affair of Nootka Sound, 1 he was 
pleased to consult me on various points connected 
with the subject of contest. Being alone with him 
in Downing Street, and conversing on the Spanish 
possessions lying along the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, he owned to me that he not only never had 
read, but, he assured me, he never had heard of 
Commodore Byron’s narrative of his shipwreck in 
the “ Wager ” on the coast of Patagonia—a book to 
be found in every circulating library. At his request 
I procured and sent him the work. But on the 
other hand, the rapidity and facility with which he 
acquired, digested, and converted to purposes of 
utility his knowledge was altogether wonderful. 
With the French language he was grammatically 
conversant, but at twenty-five he spoke it imper¬ 
fectly, and wrote in it without freedom or facility, 
though he subsequently improved in these particu- 

1 A British settlement was formed here in 1786 (eight years after 
the discovery of the Sound by Cook), to supply China with furs. In 
1789 the Spaniards took forcible possession of the place; the quar¬ 
rel that ensued was amicably arranged in 1790 by a concession of 
free trade there to England.—D. 
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lars. I repeat it, as a Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department, he could have sustained no 
competition with Fox in all the branches of solid or 
of ornamental attainment that qualify for such a 
situation. 

It is not easy to decide relative to their respective 
superiority in eloquence. Fox’s oratory was more 
impassioned: Pitt’s could boast greater correctness 
of diction. The former exhibited, while speak¬ 
ing, all the tribunitian rage : the latter displayed 
the consular dignity. But it must not be forgotten 
that the one commonly attacked, while the other 
generally defended; and it is more easy to im¬ 
pugn or to censure than to justify measures of state. 
Had they changed positions in the House, the 
character of their speeches would doubtless have 
taken a tinge, though it would not have been radi¬ 
cally altered, by such a variation in their political 
destiny. From Fox’s finest specimens of oratory 
much, as it struck me, might generally have been 
taken away without injuring the effect or maiming 
the conclusion. To Pitt’s speeches nothing appeared 
wanting, yet there was no redundancy. He seemed 
as by intuition to hit the precise point when, having 
attained his object, as far as eloquence could effect it, 
he sat down. This distinctive and opposite charac¬ 
teristic of the two men arose, partly at least, from an 
opinion or principle which Fox had adopted. He 
assumed that one-third of his audience was always 
either absent, or at dinner, or asleep; and he there¬ 
fore usually made a short resumption or epitome of 
his arguments for the benefit of this part of the mem 1 
bers. So that, after speaking at great length, and 
sometimes apparently summing up as if about to 
conclude, whenever he saw a considerable influx of 
attendance he began anew, regardless of any inn 
patience manifested on the part of those whose at*- 
vol. m. p 
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tention was already exhausted by long exertion. Pit 
never condescended to avail himself of such a prac 
tice, neither lengthening his speeches nor abbreviat 
ing them from any considerations except the neces 
sity of fully developing his ideas. Indeed, so wel 
was the relative proportion of time. generally takei 
up by the two speakers on great occasions knowi 
to the old members, that they calculated wheneve: 
Fox was three hours on his legs Pitt replied withii 
two. In all the corporeal part of oratory, he ob 
served likewise more moderation and measure thai 
Fox, who, on great occasions, seemed, like th< 
Pythian priestess, “ to labour with th’ inspiring god,’ 
and to dissolve in floods of perspiration. Th< 
Minister, it is true, became sometimes warmed wit! 
his subject and had occasionally recourse to hi: 
handkerchief, but rather in order to take breath o: 
to recall his thoughts by a momentary pause thai 
from physical agitation. 

A vital defect in Pitt’s composition as a man mus 
be esteemed his want of economy: it was hereditary 
constitutional, and remained insurmountable down t< 
the close of his life. The great Earl of Chatham, hi: 
father, had to contend with the same characteristii 
deficiency, and never understood, as Lord Hollarn 
had done, the art of accumulating a fortune. Bu 
the first Mr. Pitt, besides the lucrative sinecure o 
the Privy Seal, which he held during several years 
enjoyed the estate of Burton Pynsent in the count} 
of Somerset, bequeathed to him by Sir Willian 
Pynsent, 1 together with a pension of ^3000 a yea: 
bestowed on him by the crown.* None of thes< 
possessions, however, descended to his second son 
whose whole patrimonial inheritance amounted, 1 

1 The legacy was worth about ,£40,000. Sir William Pynsent wai 
nearly ninety when he died, and knew Pitt only as a statesman.—E d 

2 For three lives—himself, his wife, and his eldest son, the seconc 
Lord Chatham.— Ed. 
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believe, only to £5000, and it never received any 
ostensible augmentation except a legacy of ^3000, 
bequeathed him in October 1787 by the Duke of 
Rutland. We may therefore be enabled with these 
data to form some idea of the elevation of Pitt’s 
mind, his contempt for money, and his disregard of 
every selfish or interested object, when, on Sir Ed¬ 
ward Walpole’s decease in January 1784, he dis¬ 
dained to take the Clerkship of the Pells in the 
Exchequer, though, as the head of that department, 
he might have conferred it on himself, though Lord 
Thurlow pressed him not to reject such a fair occa¬ 
sion of rendering himself independent, and though 
every man in the kingdom must have approved the 
act on an impartial survey of his situation, for he 
might not have retained his official employments 
during a single week. Perhaps it is to be regretted 
that he should have made such a sacrifice of private 
interest to glory, but it operated throughout his 
whole life, and even beyond the grave, by its effect 
on Parliament and on the nation. Antiquity can¬ 
not exhibit any more shining instance of disin¬ 
terestedness, either drawn from Theban and Athe¬ 
nian story or from the consular ages of Rome. 
Juvenal’s observation on human nature— 

“ Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 

Premia si tollas ? ” 

did not seem to apply to Pitt. Possibly, however, 
on a deep estimate, he found even his pecuniary 
recompense in this noble act of renunciation. The 
House of Commons would hardly have bestowed 
the posthumous marks of solid admiration and re¬ 
spect which they voted in 1806 on any Minister 
who had enjoyed during two - and - twenty years a 
sinecure place of ^3000 per annum in addition to 
his official emoluments. 
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The salaries and other advantages annexed to the 
place of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, both of which he held, even 
though unaided by any private fortune, yet un¬ 
doubtedly, with prudent management, might have 
been found adequate to Pitt’s annual expenditure; 
but, unsupported by economy, they proved wholly 
insufficient for the purpose. When he was appointed 
First Minister, his youngest sister, Lady Harriet 
Pitt, resided with him, and superintended his estab¬ 
lishment in Downing Street. She possessed, in 
addition to other eminent intellectual endowments, 
that quality which her father and brother wanted; 
and so long as she personally controlled his domestic 
affairs, I have been assured that they were restrained 
within very reasonable limits. Unfortunately for 
him, in September 1785, within two years after he 
came into power, Lady Harriet gave her hand to 
Mr. Elliot, who became Lord Elliot on his father's 
demise ; and subsequent to her marriage Pitt’s pecu¬ 
niary concerns fell into the utmost disorder. Debts 
accumulated, and it was commonly asserted that the 
collectors of the taxes found more difficulty in levy¬ 
ing them from the Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
from almost any other inhabitant of Westminster. 
Even tradesmen’s bills, particularly those of coach- 
makers, were said to be frequently paid, not in 
money, but by ordering new articles, and thus aug¬ 
menting the pressure of the evil itself. 

It was not till 1792, on the Earl of Guildford’s 
decease (better known to us as Lord North), 1 that 
Mr. Dundas, having learnt the intelligence, and 
knowing his friend’s disinterestedness, hurried to 
St. James’s, went into the closet, and asked of his 

1 Lord North succeeded to his father’s titles in 179a After hi$ 
death in 1792, his three sons successively inherited the title of Ear} 
of Guilford.—E d. > 
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Majesty the place of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports for Pitt, which office the King immediately 
conferred on him, though it had been previously 
intended by the sovereign, as I know, for the late 
Duke of Dorset. Such was the superiority of the 
First Minister’s mind to every object of personal 
emolument or acquisition, that he disdained to solicit 
any individual reward, even from the prince whom 
he had so long and so efficaciously served. For my 
knowledge of this curious and interesting fact I am 
indebted to the Right Honourable William Dundas, 
nephew to the late Lord Melville, whose authority 
on such a point, 1 presume, is superior to all contra* 
diction. The salary, which in Mr. Pitt’s person was 
rendered nominally ^3500 a year, might have formed 
a very handsome addition to his official income; but 
the necessary deductions of many kinds to be made 
from that sum, the expenses which he incurred in 
altering or embellishing Walmer Castle, and, more 
than both these sources of expenditure, his facility 
or liberality in granting small pensions to invalided 
or aged artificers of various descriptions belonging 
to the Cinque Ports — so many combined causes 
reduced the real receipt below half its ostensible 
amount. Yet when he went out of office in 1801, 
loaded with debts, he possessed no other independent 
means of subsistence. 1 It is indeed true that as early 
as 1790 he had been elected Master of the Trinity 
House; but I have always considered that appoint¬ 
ment, though highly honourable, as unproductive of 
any pecuniary emolument. When we reflect on the 

1 When, in 1789, Pitt was about retiring from the Ministry without 
fortune and in debt, a number of gentlemen of the City resolved to 
raise a sum of ,£100,000, to be presented to him as a free gift, each 
subscriber engaging never to divulge the name of himself or of any 
other person contributing; but Pitt refused the offer. In 1801 Pitt’s 
debts were estimated at £45,064, and a sum of £11,700 was advanced 
by fourteen contributors towards their payment. There were ten 
contributors of £1000 each, three of £500 each, and one of £200 .—Ed. 
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circumstances here enumerated, we may regret, but. 
we cannot wonder, that after holding the reins of 
Government almost his whole life, and conferring so 
many dignities, as well as offices, during a period, 
taken altogether, of near nineteen years, he should 
ultimately die, not only poor, but oppressed under a 
burden of debt. Yet must we distinguish between 
a sort of virtuous, or at least venial poverty, if I 
may so express myself, caused by want of economy, 
in a man who devoted his whole exertions to the 
public service, and Fox’s similar wants, produced 
by a rage for play, which not only reduced him from 
affluence to a state of dereliction, but finally com¬ 
pelled him to accept an elemosynary contribution 
from his political and personal friends, in order to 
furnish him with the means of subsistence. 1 It is 
unnecessary to contrast the two positions or charac¬ 
ters, which undoubtedly excite in our minds very 
opposite sensations, and awaken widely different de¬ 
grees of moral censure or disapprobation. 

Pitt’s great superiority over his antagonist, and 
his consequent Ministerial success, ^flowed princi¬ 
pally from two causes. The first was his admir¬ 
able judgment. That intelligence restrained his 
parliamentary exertions during the American war, 
and induced him, while heaping accusations on the 
Ministers, to spare the King. I know that he 
received a hint soon after he began to speak in 
the House of Commons, warning him to avoid that 
rock on which Fox had split, and to be cautious 
how he mentioned or alluded with severity to the 


1 “When the affairs of Charles Fox were in their more than ordi¬ 
nary embarrassed state, his friends raised a subscription among them¬ 
selves for^his relief. One of them remarking that it would require 
some delicacy in breaking the matter to him, and adding that ‘he 
wondered how Fox would take it,’—* Take it ! 9 interrupted Selwyn, 

‘ why, quarterly to be sure.* ”—Jesse’s Selwyn andkis Contemporaries* 
1882, voL i. p. 21 .—Ed. 
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royal name. He did not despise the advice. The 
same superior intelligence impelled him, when Lord 
North was driven from power, to refuse office under 
an Administration which, he foresaw, from its com¬ 
ponent materials, could only be of short duration. 
It dictated to him to take the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer under Lord Shelburne, but it equally 
suggested to him the impracticability of retaining 
the situation of First Minister when pressed by 
his Majesty in March 1783 to assume that high 
office after the Earl of Shelburne’s resignation. In 
renouncing a situation so flattering to his pride 
and his ambition, though it lay completely within 
his grasp, he exhibited, when not twenty-four, the 
deepest and calmest discernment; for if he had 
yielded to his own inclinations and the wishes of 
the sovereign, it seems certain that he could not 
have maintained himself in power against Fox and 
Lord North. They had not then committed any 
other act calculated to excite the public condemna¬ 
tion, except the mere approximation of their respec¬ 
tive parliamentary adherents, followed by their own 
political union. 

Pitt, with consummate judgment, waited till the 
Coalition had brought forward the East India 
Bill and could no longer recede, in order to profit 
by their indiscretion. He accepted in December 
the two employments which, nine months earlier, 
he had wisely declined, exhibiting on both occa¬ 
sions equal ability; but he never associated Lord 
Shelburne to his power, nor allowed him any place 
in the Cabinet. His whole conduct while struggling 
against Fox’s majority in the House of Commons 
during successive months, which I witnessed, formed 
the triumph of paramount capacity over imprudent 
ambition and rapacious precipitation. If we were 
to pursue the comparison lower down in Pitt’s life, 
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we should trace the same effects resulting from 
similar causes during the critical conflict which took 
place between him and Fox in the winter of 1788, 
when the latter, instead of advising the heir-appa¬ 
rent to accept the Regency under any conditions, 
however apparently severe, on which Parliament 
might think proper to confer it during the un¬ 
certain nature of the King’s malady, laid claim to 
it for his Royal Highness as a matter of right. The 
Minister instantly perceived, and fastened like an 
eagle on his adversary’s error, which, by producing 
delay, happily allowed time for his Majesty’s re¬ 
covery, and of course perpetuated the duration ol 
Pitt’s power. But this part of his Ministerial con¬ 
duct belongs to another period of the “ Memoirs 
of my Own Time.” 

The second point that gave him an ascendani 
over Fox arose from the correctness of his deport¬ 
ment and regularity of his private life. This cir¬ 
cumstance, which, under Charles II., would have 
counted for little in the scale, operated with decisive 
effect in his favour under a prince such as George 
III. Nor did it produce less beneficial results 
among the people at large. Some internal guaran¬ 
tee, drawn from moral character, high integrity, 
and indisputable rectitude of intention, seemed 
indeed necessary in order to justify to the nation 
the choice of the sovereign when intrusting to s 
young man destitute of property the finances and 
concerns of an empire reduced by a long and 
disastrous war to a state of great depression. 
Pitt possessed, in fact, no other stake to deposil 
as a security for his good conduct, unless we tak« 
into our calculation his possible reversion of th< 
Earldom of Chatham. He had likewise to contend, 
like Epaminondas in antiquity, with another defi¬ 
ciency. During the whole course of the eighteenth 
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century, and I believe I may say since the accession 
of Elizabeth, he is the only English First Minister 
who lived and died in a state of celibacy. He was 
not therefore attached to the commonwealth by 
those endearing ties which blend the statesman with 
the husband and the father, thus giving a species 
°f compound pledge for exemplary conduct to the 
country. Henry Pelham, who presided over the 
councils of Great Britain during ten years under 
George II., was, it is true, like Pitt, only a younger 
sou of a noble house; but his brother, the Duke 
°f Newcastle, might be justly considered as one 
°f the greatest subjects in fortune as well as in 
^uk to be found within the kingdom. Mr. Pelham, 
w bo married a daughter of the Duke of Rutland, 
W likewise by her a numerous family, and pos- 
Se ssed in his own person considerable landed 
property. 

Even Fox, though he remained long unmarried, 
yet finally entered into that state; and he aspired to 
have done it much earlier in life, if his efforts for the 
purpose had not proved unsuccessful. During the 
o^rly part of Hastings’s trial in 1787, he raised his 
®yes and hopes to the Duke of Newcastle’s box in 
■Westminster Hall, where usually sat Miss Pulteney, 1 
afterwards created by Pitt Countess of Bath in her 
right, then justly esteemed one of the richest 
heiresses in the kingdom. After exhibiting his 
£ p eat powers of oratory as a public man in the 
Onager’s box below, he sometimes ascended in his 
Private capacity to try the effect of his eloquence 
l| U<Ier the character of a lover. All his friends aided 
a eause which, by rendering their chief independent 

p 1 Henrietta Laura Pulteney, only child of Sir William Johnstone 
.***t*ney and his wife Frances, daughter and heiress of Daniel Pul- 
(first cousin of William, Earl of Bath). She married in 1794 
Ventral Sir James Murray, who took the name of Pulteney, and died 
1X1 *808. Sir James died from the explosion of his powder-horn.—Eix 
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in his fortune, would have healed the pecuniary 
wounds inflicted by his early indiscretion. Genera 
Fitzpatrick, with friendly solicitude, usually kept < 
place for him near the lady, and for some time the 
courtship assumed so auspicious an appearance, thai 
I remember Hare, when speculating on the probable 
issue of the marriage, said, with admirable humour 
that “they would inevitably be duns, with blad 
manes and tails,” alluding to the lady's fair com' 
plexion and red hair contrasted with Fox’s dark hue 
The affair nevertheless terminated, from whatevei 
cause, without success. 1 Pitt, though at differen 
periods of his life he distinguished certain ladie 
(some of whom I could particularise) by marks o 
great predilection, and in one instance seemed ever 
to meditate marriage, yet never persisted in th< 
attempt; but his name, descent, abilities, and pri 
vate character surmounted every impediment to hi: 
elevation. Fox could no more have been placed a 
the head of the Treasury than Dean Swift couk 
have been made Archbishop of Canterbury, or thai 
Lord Bolingbroke under Queen Anne, or the Duk< 
of Wharton under George the First, could hav< 
filled the office of First Minister. He wanted, lik< 
them, an essential quality. I will not say higl 
moral character, for I believe his honour, integrity 
and probity were above all impeachment or reproach 
but correct moral deportment. Of this deficient 
he was himself sensible, and was said to have onc< 
expressed his conviction of it in laconic but forcibk 
terms. I resume the progress of events. 

While Pitt unquestionably anticipated the probabli 
necessity for his ultimately recurring to the measun 
of calling together a new House of Commons, he b] 

1 Fox’s marriage with Mrs. Armstead, who had long presided unde 
that name at St. Anne’s Hill, was not celebrated, or not acknowledged 
till 1794 .—Ed. 
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no means disdained to avail himself of all the means 
and modes that could be suggested for diminishing, 
and if possible annihilating, the majority to which 
Fox owed his actual consequence. Every effort 
ff as exerted by himself and by his friends in order 
to accomplish that point. ' The recess, limited to 
little more than a fortnight, allowed him only a very 
short space for exertion; and the numbers which 
had hitherto supported the Coalition during the pro¬ 
gress of the East India Bill through the House 
,n every stage generally amounted to double, or 
jtlniost double, the votes on the opposite side. Two 
hundred and seventeen members had voted for its 
c °mmitment, a great proportion in an assembly then 
composed only of five hundred and fifty-eight persons. 
Fhe reduction of such a superiority, first to something 
a Pproaching an equality, and finally to a minority, 
m jght well seem a hopeless undertaking, even ad¬ 
mitting all the venality, want of principle, or ter- 
f» ,v ersation with which that assembly has been so 
often reproached. Much more success was, how¬ 
ler, expected from applications addressed to the 
P ar t of the Coalition which might be considered as 
hiding to Lord North than from the adherents of 
me Rockingham party, or among the personal sup¬ 
porters and friends of Fox. Many of Lord North's 
Political connections, who had, in fact, voted with 
mm on the India Bill, under a conviction of the 
measure itself having obtained the consent of the 
Cr own, were naturally disposed to withdraw their 
Su Pport, if not to transfer their services, on the dis- 
c °Very of their mistake. There existed only three 
Wa Vs by which Fox’s majority might be reduced— 
ln consequence of the attendance of new members 
w «o had not hitherto taken any part; by the future 
n .°n-attendance of those who had supported the Coali- 
tl °u up to the present time ; and, lastly, by desertion 
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from the enemy’s ranks over to those of the new 
Administration. The latter votes, as counting double, 
of course became most sought after and valued. 

A separation had, indeed, already taken place 
among Lord North’s immediate personal followers. 
Of the two former Secretaries of the Treasury, Sii 
Grey Cooper continued to support him invariably; 
but Robinson, conceiving himself absolved from any 
obligation to accompany his ancient principal through 
all the consequences of his new political alliances, 
quitted altogether that party. No man in the House 
of Commons, as 1 have had occasion to remark, knew 
so much of its original composition, the means by 
which every individual attained his seat, and, in 
many instances, how far and through what channels 
he might prove accessible. Though Pitt made the 
fifth First Minister whom that Parliament had be¬ 
held in the short space of little more than twenty- 
one months, yet the individual members composing 
the Lower House had undergone only a very trifling 
variation since the general election. Recourse was 
therefore had to Robinson, under the present delicate 
and arduous circumstances of public affairs, in order 
to obtain his active exertions for Government. He 
complied with the application, and unquestionably 
rendered very essential service. I have always 
considered the Earldom of Abergavenny as the 
remuneration given by the crown for that assistance, 
though 1 by no means assert it as a fact. Robinson’s 
only daughter and child had been married some 
years before to the Honourable Henry Neville, 
eldest son of Lord Abergavenny, who was placed 
at the head of the list of Earls created by Pitt on the 
nth of May 1784, not five months after the facts 
took place under our discussion. 

While I am engaged on the subject of the House 
of Commons, and of the influence or corruption by 
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which it has been always managed, particularly dur¬ 
ing the last and a part of the present reign, I shall 
relate some curious particulars which cannot perhaps 
he introduced with more propriety than in this place. 
We may see in the “ Memoirs of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy” (which work, though composed under its 
present form by the late Prince de Ligne, with whom 
1 was well acquainted at Vienna, is founded on 
original papers or documents) what influence he 
attributes to the “ presents of champagne and bur¬ 
gundy” made by Marshal Tallard, then a prisoner 

war in England, to “ Right Honourable Members 
°f~ Parliament” Nay, the Prince asserts positively 
tf*^t in the same year, 1711, when he came over in 
Person to London with the avowed object of retain- 
,ri gif possible Queen Anne and her Ministers in the 
STfand alliance against France, he had recourse him¬ 
self to corruption. “ J e fis des prdsens,” says he, “ car 
°U peut acheter beaucoup en Angleterre.” If such 
instituted the ordinary practice under the last 
Princess of the Stuart line at a time that Parliaments 
wrere not septennial but only triennial, we may be 
^uite assured that they did not become more virtuous 
^fter the accession of the present reigning family, 
>hen the House of Commons was elected for seven 
i’ears. 

Proofs of the venality practised by Sir Robert 
Walpole during the whole course of his long Ad¬ 
ministration it seems unnecessary to produce, as that 
Minister did not disclaim or resent the imputation. 
Nor did his political adversaries disdain, whatever 
professions of public virtue they might make, to have 
recourse to the same unworthy expedients in order 
to effect his removal. We have the authority of a 
member of their own body for the fact. “ Don 
Carlos” (Frederick, Prince of Wales), says Mr. 
Glover in his “Memoirs,” recently published, "told 
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me that it cost him twelve thousand pounds in cor 
ruption, particularly among the Tories, to carry th< 
Westminster and Chippenham elections in 1742, an< 
other points, which compelled Lord Orford, at tha 
time Sir Robert Walpole, to quit the House 0 
Commons.” It is difficult to adduce more satisfac 
tory and unimpeachable proof of any fact, as Glove 
was a man of strict veracity. Neither was Mi 
Pelham, who after a short interval succeeded Si 
Robert, and held his situation nearly eleven years 
though he may be justly esteemed one of the mos 
upright statesmen who presided in the councils c 
George II., less liable to the accusation of corrupl 
ing Parliament than was his predecessor. 

A friend of mine, a man of rank and high chara< 
ter, whom I do not name, because, being still aliv< 
I consider myself not at liberty to divulge it, bv 
whose name would at once stamp the veracity an 
authenticity of whatever he relates, has frequentl 
assured me that about the year 1767 he was pei 
sonally acquainted with Roberts, who had bee 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Pelham, bi 
who was then old, infirm, and near his end. H 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey, in Poets’ Come 
where his epitaph describes him as “ the most fait! 
ful secretary of the Right Honourable Henry Pe 
ham.” This gentleman conversing with Robert 
upon the events of those times when he held a plat 
under Administration, and particularly on the mann< 
in which the House of Commons was then manage< 
Roberts avowed, without reserve, that while he n 
mained at the Treasury there were a number * 
members who regularly received from him the 
payment or stipend at the end of every session i 
bank-notes. 1 The sums, which varied according 1 

1 I am sorry to read these things of Mr. Pelham, whom everyboc 
loved, and Garrick praised so sweetly, saying— 
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the merits, ability, and attendance of the respective 
individuals, amounted usually from ^500 to j£8oo 
per annum. “This largess I distributed,” added 
Roberts, “ in the Court of Requests on the day of 
the prorogation of Parliament. I took my stand 
there, and as the gentlemen passed me in going to 
?r returning from the House, I conveyed the money 
in a squeeze of the hand. Whatever person received 
the Ministerial bounty in the manner thus related, I 
entered his name in a book, which was preserved in 
f he deepest secrecy, it being never inspected by any 
human being except the King and Mr. Pelham. 
On the decease of that Minister in 1754, his brother,. 

Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord 
Holland, and others of the Cabinet who succeeded 
to power, anxious to obtain an accurate knowledge 
the private state of the House of Commons, and 
Psrticularly to ascertain the names of all the indivi- 


“ Let others hail the rising sun, 

I bow to that whose course is run, 

Which sets in endless night. 

Whose rays benignant blessed our isle, 

Made peaceful nature round us smile. 

With calm but cheerful light. 

See, as you pass the crowded street. 

Despondence clouds each face you meet. 

All their lost friend deplore ; 

You read in every pensive eye, 

You hear in every broken sigh 
That Pelham is no more.” 

ode, from whence I have selected two stanzas, not the best, and 
v domical thing called “One News Writer’s Petition,” that came out a 
v ^*y little while before, give one the impression of his having been a 
c |^*y honest man. I am quite sorry Wraxall’s book tends so much to 
^*troy that impression. 

f Pelham’s death was curious, and he thought so; for it was his 
4^>oorite maxim in politics never to stir an evil which lies quiet. 

And now,” said he upon his deathbed to his doctor, “ 1 die for having 
^ited in contradiction to my own good rule—taking unnecessary 
***edicines for a stone which lay still enough in my bladder, and might 
*^rhaps never have given me serious injury. But so it is, that though 
***aih certainly does strike the dart, it is often vice or folly poisons it, 
regard to this world or the world to come.”—P. 
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duals who received money during Mr. Pelham’s life, 
applied to me for information. They further de¬ 
manded of me to surrender the book, in which, as 
they knew, I was accustomed to enter the above par¬ 
ticulars. Conceiving a compliance to be dishonour¬ 
able, I peremptorily refused to deliver it up, except 
by the King’s express command and to his Majesty 
in person. In consequence of my refusal, they 
acquainted the King with the circumstance, who 
sent for me to St. James’s, where I was introduced 
into the closet, more than one of the above-mentioned 
Ministers being present George II. ordered me 
to return him the book in question, with which in¬ 
junction I immediately complied. At the same time 
taking the poker in his hand, he put it into the fire, 
made it red hot, and then, while we stood round 
him, he thrust the book into the flames, where it was- 
immediately reduced to ashes. He considered it, in. 
fact, as too sacred and confidential a register to be 
thus transferred over to the new Ministers, and as 
having become extinct with the Administration of 
Mr. Pelham.” 

It is unquestionable that the Duke of Newcastle, 
though he failed in getting possession of his brother’s 
secret information, in consequence of Roberts’s firm¬ 
ness, yet pursued the same mode of management 
on becoming himself First Lord of the Treasury. 
Under Lord Bute’s Government, when, from a 
variety of causes, a violent opposition in Parliament 
arose, which required the whole power of Ministry 
to stem, similar practices were carried to a greater 
length. John Ross Mackay, who had been private’ 
secretary to the Earl of Bute, and afterwards, during 
seventeen years, was Treasurer of the Ordnance, a 
man with whom I was personally acquainted, fre¬ 
quently avowed the fact. He lived to. a very ad¬ 
vanced age, sat in several Parliaments, and only die<C 
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^ believe, in 1796. A gentleman of high profes- 
sional rank in the navy, and of unimpeached veracity, 
who is still alive, told me that dining at the late 
Ela.*-1 of Besborough’s in Cavendish Square in the 
year 1790, where only four persons were present, 
‘•^■dueling himself, Ross Mackay, who was one of the 
rk *-*~r*iber, gave them the most ample information upon 
subject. Lord Besborough having called after 
^■i^Xaier for a bottle of excellent champagne, a wine 
^vhich Mackay was partial, and the conversation 
*^<iidentally turning on the means of governing the 
**Ouse of Commons, Mackay said that “money 
t<=fc *~xned, after all, the only effectual and certain' 
f^^^hod.” “The peace of 1763,” continued he. 


- carried through and approved by a pecuniary 

^*^tribution. Nothing else could have surmounted 
difficulty. I was myself the channel through 
'* r **-ich the money passed. With my own hand I 
S ^<^xired above 120 votes on that most important 
3^*^stion to Ministers: ,£80,000 were set apart for 
purpose. Forty members of the House of 
.^>»nmons received from me ,£1000 each. To 
e *^‘lity others I paid £500 a-piece. Mackay after¬ 
guards confirmed more than once this fact to the 


§j^r**tleman above mentioned, who related it to me. 
added that Lord Besborough appeared himself 
sensible of the imprudence as well as impropriety 
j * the avowal made by Mackay at his table, that his 
jT*^>*dship sent to him, and to the fourth person who 
been present on the occasion (the late Rev. Mr. 
I~-**-*tens), next morning, to entreat of them on no 
Ij^^ount to divulge it during Mackay’s life. 1 What 
testation so strong of the truth of this anecdote 
be produced as the testimony of the late Bishop 




q These stories of Roberts and Mackay were pronounced by the 
^£*^rterfy Review (xiii. 213) incredible. The Monthly Review (xcii., 
p. 196), on the other hand, is quite prepared to believe them.—ED. 
VOL. in. Q 
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of Llandaff? He expressly informs us, in ,the 
“ Anecdotes of his Life ” just published, that the 
Earl of Shelburne, then First Minister, assured him 
on the 17th of February 1783, that “he,” Lord 
Shelburne, “well knew above ^60,000 had been 
expended among the members of the House of 
Commons in procuring an approbation of the peace 
of 1763.” 

Wilkes was, however, perfectly well instructed on 
the subject, and made no secret of his information, 
even at the time when the treaty of Fontainebleau 
was a recent transaction. In his memorable letter 
addressed from “Paris, 22d October 1764,” to the 
electors of Aylesbury, he says: “ I will not compli¬ 
ment the present profligate majority in the House 
of Commons so far as to say they were so well in¬ 
formed that they knew the exact truth of every 
assertion in the North Briton , No. 45. One par¬ 
ticular, however, came within their knowledge; the 
means by which it is hinted that the entire approba¬ 
tion of Parliament, even of the preliminary articles, 
of the late inglorious peace was obtained ; and the 
previous step to the obtaining that entire approba¬ 
tion, the large debt contracted on the Civil List. 
They knew this assertion was extremely true, and I 
am as ready to own that it was extremely scandal¬ 
ous.” It is impossible to convey a charge of such 
a nature in less equivocal or ambiguous language. 

Relative to the three successive Administrations 
after Lord Bute’s secession from power, namely, 
that of George Grenville, of the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham, and of the Duke of Grafton, which com¬ 
prised the whole period of time between April 
1763 and January 1770, I can state nothing from 
my own personal knowledge. Bradshaw conducted 
that department, as is well known, under the Duke 
of Grafton. The same system certainly continued 
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to be acted on during the period of the American 
war, when Robinson, and under him Brummell, 
were its agents. I remember Mr. Whitbread, with 
whom I was well acquainted, one of the most up¬ 
right, honest, and benevolent men who ever sat in 
Parliament, at that time member for Bedford, ris¬ 
ing in his place on the 19th of March 1782, stated 
to the House that during Lord North’s Administra¬ 
tion many millions had been lost to the nation by 
exorbitant contracts and wasteful bargains. “ Some 
of the former,” added he, “are so lucrative, that 
even though thousands of pounds might be given 
for them, yet they would produce a large profit I 
do not charge the noble Lord at the head of the 
Treasury with ever receiving one penny of such 
money. I believe he never did ; but the individuals 
who transacted those matters at the Treasury are 
well known. Nor is it any secret to whom the con¬ 
tracts in question are given by favour or preference. 
That all the business of the Treasury, Admiralty, 
Navy, Victualling, and Ordnance is conducted on 
the same corrupt principles is a fact beyond dispute.” 
Lord North was not present when Mr. Whitbread 
spoke, but no denial of these allegations was made 
or attempted by any of his friends. 

Burke on the following day, a day memorable in 
the reign of George III., as on it Lord North laid 
down his power, observed in the metaphorical and 
elevated style familiar to him : “ We have witnessed, 
Mr. Speaker, for numerous years, the system of 
corruption advancing. We have beheld it with 
melancholy and depression. For, from the pro¬ 
digious power of that corruption, from the towers 
and battlements with which it was fortified, we nour¬ 
ished no hopes of being able to overthrow it. We 
remained, therefore, from our dejection, inactive. 
Despair rendered us submissive. This torpor gave 
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to the enemy additional force. It even gave them 
an appearance of stability, by which delusive advan¬ 
tage weak men were seduced to join them, and 
wicked men became confirmed in their adherence.” 
Such was the language held at that time within the 
walls of the House of Commons. I incline, never¬ 
theless, strongly to doubt whether towards the ter¬ 
mination of Lord North’s Ministry these practices 
subsisted in all their force. In other words, I ques¬ 
tion whether any individual member of the House 
was paid for his vote and support in bank-notes, 
as it would appear had been done under Walpole, 
Pelham, and most if not all their successors down 
to that period. More refinement had insensibly 
been introduced into the distribution of pecuniary 
gratifications, which were conveyed in oblique 
shapes, such as lottery tickets, scrip, jobs, contracts, 
and other beneficial forms, by which the majority 
was kept together during near seven years, in de¬ 
fiance of a most unfortunate if not an ill-conducted 
war. 

Sawbridge, who, without the learning or the tal¬ 
ents of Algernon Sydney, possessed as republican a 
spirit as that illustrious and unfortunate individual, 1 
put a case hypothetically in the course of one of his 
speeches, which the House perfectly understood. I 
was present on the occasion, which happened in 
March 1781, under Lord North’s Administration, 
during the discussion of the loan negotiated in that 
session. Sawbridge’s words were nearly these: 
“ Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, it may chance at some 
future period—for the age is too virtuous to admit 
its possibility in these days—that a member of 


1 When Sawbridge was one of the Sheriffs of London, he five times 
returned Wilkes as truly elected, in defiance of the House and a 
threat of a bill of pains and penalties from the Government He was 
a clever, amiable, and wealthy man. He died in £795.—D. 
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Parliament may retire behind the Speaker’s chair 
with the First Lord of the Treasury, and engage to 
support him on all questions, provided he (the mem¬ 
ber) shall be allowed to subscribe for £ x 0,000 of the 
present loan.” Lord North, when Sawbridge sat 
down, instantly rose, in order to answer, and to 
deny or to refute, other passages of his speech; but 
to the allusion above cited he made no reply, nor 
attempted to rebut such an imputation, probably 
because he knew that Sawbridge, if contradicted, 
could name his man. Neither was he called to 
order for it Indeed, Fox, Burke, George Byng, 
and others of the Opposition of that period, made 
no scruple of advancing similar charges without 
circumlocution or delicacy. Sir George Savile, on 
the 12th of June in the same year, 1781, exceeded 
in severity, or rather in asperity, anything that I 
witnessed, and he did it with perfect impunity. 
After branding the loan recently negotiated with 
the epithets of venal, corrupt, and disgraceful, he 
added, that “ such a measure constituted an act of 
plunder and robbery committed on the nation, in 
order to bribe with the spoil those members of the 
House who persisted in a conspiracy for the destruc¬ 
tion of their country. The Minister might just as 
well say in plain terms to his followers, 1 know that 
you disapprove this ruinous and accursed war with 
America, but as it is indispensable to prosecute it 
for the preservation of my employment, provided 
you consent to raise thirteen millions on your con¬ 
stituents, I will allow you to share one million of 
the money among yourselves, who are my accom¬ 
plices.” Not a word was said from the Treasury 
bench, nor any indignation expressed at so unquali¬ 
fied an accusation. 

Fox observed no measures when declaiming 
against the asserted corruption of Parliament “ The 
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Minister,” exclaimed he, “ well aware that he must 
die with the present war, has encountered shame 
and embraced it in order to produce its continu¬ 
ance. His supporters well know that their pay¬ 
ment, like his own bread, depends on its prosecution. 
The war begets extraordinaries, which beget loans, 
which beget douceurs, which beget members of this 
House.” Such was the language of Opposition in 
1781. I heard Fox pronounce those words above 
cited. I n thus endeavouring to vilify and degrade 
the First Minister, he only looked to the immedi¬ 
ate object of overturning Lord North’s Administra¬ 
tion, unconscious within how short a time he should 
be induced to form a Coalition with the very noble¬ 
man whom he had denounced for successive years 
as the destroyer of his native country. In Febru¬ 
ary 1782, Burke, pleading the cause of Hohen, the 
Jew, who had suffered in his property at the cap¬ 
ture of St. Eustatius, Jenkinson, Secretary at War, 
demanded “ what was the specific object that he 
had in view ? Did he mean to move for a grant 
of public money to the petitioner?” If so, he en¬ 
treated Burke to reflect on the consequences to 
which such a precedent would lead. “ Oh ! ” an¬ 
swered he, “ Ministers may easily make compensa¬ 
tion to Mr. Hohen without putting their hand in the 
public purse. They may give him a slice of the 
loan, for those profits are not esteemed public 
money, or they may place him en croupe of some 
overgrown contractor.” 

One of the most humiliating scenes that I ever 
witnessed, as affecting Lord North in his Ministerial 
capacity, and which occasioned him the greatest 
embarrassment, took place just at the time wjien 
Burke made these severe animadversions. A con¬ 
tract of a most improvident nature had been con¬ 
cluded with a member of the House, an East India 
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Director, one of the two representatives for a Som¬ 
ersetshire borough, by the Board of Ordnance. The 
article furnished was saltpetre, for which a very ex¬ 
orbitant price was given to the contractor. George 
Byng, aided by Hussey and by Colonel Barrd, with 
most meritorious and indefatigable pertinacity, 
traced, developed, and exposed the whole trans¬ 
action. Lord Townshend, then Master-General of 
the Ordnance, disavowed any knowledge whatever 
of it, by the mouth of his friend Courtenay, and re¬ 
probated the business. Under these distressing 
circumstances, the First Minister had no other re¬ 
fuge or means of extrication than to protest his 
total ignorance of the contract, the terms of which 
he admitted to be enormous, and he therefore pro¬ 
posed to omit the article of saltpetre, amounting 
to near ,£150,000, if the House would vote the re¬ 
maining articles of the Ordnance estimates. Fox 
launched out on the occasion into severe as well 
as indignant comments on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s conduct. No reply was made by Lord 
North, and on the question being put for receiving 
the report, Ministers carried it only by a majority 
of thirty; the respective numbers being one hundred 
and twenty-two and ninety-two. 

Lord North, when First Minister, was supposed to 
command full one hundred and seventy members at 
his absolute devotion, who were prepared to vote 
with him upon every question ; nor would his head 
indeed have been secure from 1777 down to 1782 
unless he could have counted upon such a steady 
and numerous support, at a time when every month 
teemed with misfortunes or defeats. Of this great 
parliamentary body only a comparatively small por¬ 
tion, however, continued to adhere to him after he 
joined with Fox, and many more had quitted him 
on the first introduction of the India Bill, or sub- 
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sequent to its rejection. Still, even in the last days 
of December 1783, when dismissed from employ¬ 
ment, he remained the nominal head of a consider¬ 
able party, upon many individuals composing which 
it was natural to suppose that an impression might. 
be made by representations addressed to their prin¬ 
ciples, their passions, or their interests. Nor can 
Pitt, standing as he did in the critical as well as 
hazardous predicament of having accepted the first 
offices of government unsupported in one House of 
Parliament, be blamed for availing himself of every 
fair or honourable means to diminish the majority 
possessed by his adversaries. I am at the same 
time persuaded, from the elevation of his mind and 
the purity of his principles, that he was incapable of 
authorising, no less than Robinson would have dis¬ 
dained to practise, any other methods of procuring 
adherents than such as the British constitution 
either recognises, or which are in fact inseparable 
from its practical existence. 

Among the persons of eminence to whom Pitt 
had recourse for support at this delicate crisis of his 
Ministerial life, when every parliamentary aid which 
could sustain him against the Coalition was anxiously 
sought after, the late Lord Sackville attracted his 
attention. That nobleman had hitherto taken no 
active part in the debates during the progress of the 
East India Bill, though he voted against it per¬ 
sonally in both the divisions which took place on 
the 15th and 17th of December in the House of 
Peers. He had indeed early considered it to be 
a measure which would excite great fermentation 
throughout the country, as well as produce opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the crown when its political con¬ 
sequences came to be well appreciated and under¬ 
stood. He even repeatedly predicted that it would 
probably overturn the Ministry of Lord North and 
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^os, Impressed with these sentiments, I know that 
exhorted his nephew, the Duke of Dorset, who 
ar *"£ved in London from Paris soon after the session 
opened, to be cautious how he engaged himself 
far in supporting it till he had ascertained and 
^•-anded the ground. The Duke profited by the 
^ci-vrice. Lord Sackville, besides his own vote and 
brother-in-law, Lord Milton’s proxy, of which, 
* r< ^xn his influence over that nobleman’s mind, he 
*^ht be said to dispose in the same House of Par- 
_y^-*'»ent, brought in gratuitously two members at 
^.st Grinstead—for he had a mind too noble ever 
sell either of the seats—thus commanding or 
1 uencing four votes, in addition to his own per- 

s<:> *^».al weight and connections. 

I cannot pass over Lord Milton, who was after- 
'^"^-ards created Earl of Dorchester, 1 without saying 
words respecting himself and his family. He 
cended collaterally, if not directly, from Darner, 
famous miser, whom Swift has commemorated; 
Lord Milton had attained a very advanced 
of life at the time of which I now speak, 
either his person nor his manners were attractive ; 
though difficult of access, reserved, and repul- 
in his exterior, he possessed solid intellectual 
*^^*ns; and no man of his high rank in the kingdom 
J^**:^rtained with greater magnificence. In his youth, 
duel which he fought with Earl Paulet 2 had 

Xw ^ John Darner, of Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, was created Lord 
in the Irish peerage in 1753, and an English peer with the 
title in 1762. He was created Earl of Dorchester in 1792, and 
in 1798. On the death of his son in 1808 the titles became 
^^**ict.—E d. 

tv In 1771, behind Bedford House. Lord Milton received a shot in 
stomach. The cause of quarrel was never clearly ascertained, 
duel between Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth was fought in 1765 
^ 5* room of the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, by the light of one 

and a dull fire, and without witnesses. They had quarrelled 
*H>nt the preservation of game. Mr. Chaworth was slain. Lord 
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rendered him scarcely less distinguished than Lord 
Byron became in consequence of his fatal encounter 
with Mr. Chaworth; and neither the one nor the 
other nobleman remained exempt from reflections 
on the circumstances supposed to have respectively 
taken place. If Lord Byron was tried by his peers, 
Lord Milton underwent scarcely a milder inquest 
from the prejudices imbibed respecting the transac¬ 
tion. At his seat of Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, 
where he maintained a gloomy and sequestered 
splendour, analogous to his character and habits, 
he had made immense landed purchases, which, ex¬ 
hausting his pecuniary means, extensive as they 
were, reduced him to a species of temporary dis¬ 
tress, and realised Horace’s 

“ Magnas inter opes inops.” 

His palace in town, nearly contiguous to Hyde Park, 1 
from the secluded life which Lord Milton led, and 
the very limited number of persons who ever entered 
within its gates, obtained the denomination of “ Mil¬ 
ton’s Paradise Lost.” Indeed, his very appearance 
conveyed an idea of “dry and bald antiquity,” mis¬ 
anthropy, and inaccessibility; but when he occa¬ 
sionally unbent himself in select society, his con¬ 
versation was interesting, often witty, and sometimes 
cheerful. Of his three sons, I had the honour to 
know only the second, who succeeded his father as 
Earl of Dorchester, and was one of the most en- 
gaging, lively, but eccentric noblemen of his time. It 
is difficult to convey an idea of the species of humour 
that characterised him, which was truly original and 
irresistibly comic, nor did he commonly impose any 
severe restraints on its indulgence. Lady Melbourne 

Byron was tried by his peers, found guilty of manslaughter, and dis¬ 
charged on paying his fees.—D. 

1 Dorchester House, Park Lane. A new mansion has been built 
on its site by R. S. Holford, Esq.—E d. 
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passing him one very cold day in her carriage as he 
stood conversing with Partington, an eminent solici¬ 
tor, at the corner of Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square, she bowed to him. U nwilling to take off his 
own hat in the severe state of the atmosphere, he in¬ 
stantly made free with that of Partington, who, having 
his back towards Lady Melbourne, was not a little 
surprised at finding himself thus made the involuntary 
instrument of Darner’s good breeding. Having, 
however, performed this act of civility by proxy, he 
coolly replaced Partington’s hat on the head of its 
owner, with many apologies for the freedom. He 
survived his father only a few years, and dying 
unmarried, a martyr to the gout, the title of Earl 
of Dorchester expired in his person. I resume the 
thread of public affairs. 

During the Christmas recess, after the adjourn¬ 
ment of the two Houses, Lord Sackville went down 
to his seat at Drayton. Pitt having applied to Lord 
Walsingham, requesting his exertions to procure 
Lord Sackville’s personal attendance and support 
in that assembly at a moment of such difficulty, 
he mentioned my name to the Minister as a person 
more capable than himself, from the friendship with 
which Lord Sackville honoured me, of facilitating 
his wishes on the subject. The nobleman in ques¬ 
tion subsequently called on me at a very late hour 
of the night of the 29th of December, after 1 
was in bed, and acquainted me with the above- 
mentioned circumstances. Impelled by the wish of 
serving Pitt and supporting His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, I waited on him next morning at his brother 
Lord Chatham’s house in Berkeley Square, where he 
then resided, and at his desire undertook the service; 
but I candidly informed him at the same time that, 
from my knowledge of Lord Sackville’s political sen¬ 
timents, and for the obvious reasons which must 
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render Lord Howe as well as the Marquis of Car¬ 
marthen, who were both members of the new Ad¬ 
ministration, personally distasteful to him, I doubted 
his compliance, unless the solicitations were sus¬ 
tained from other quarters. I likewise exhorted 
him not only to write himself to Lord Sackville, but 
to procure similar applications from his three personal 
friends in the Cabinet—the Chancellor, the Lord 
President (Earl Gower), and Lord Sydney. Pitt 
readily adopted my suggestion. 1 then assured him 
that I would set off on the following day, it bein( 
previously settled that the messenger who was t< 
be charged with the Ministerial letters for Draytoi 
should not pass me on the road, but allow me t 
arrive before him at my destination. 

On the ensuing morning, being the 31st of D< 
cember, I left London very early, in order to hav 
time for conversing with the Duke of Dorset on 
way to Lord Sackville. The Duke was then on 
visit at Lord Salisbury’s at Hatfield. I acquaint 
him with the object of my journey, in the success 
which he co-operated with all his exertions. It w 
past ten at night when I reached Drayton, in mos 
inclement weather. Lord Sackville, whom I fous~x< 
engaged at chess with his youngest daughter, ex¬ 
pressed some surprise mingled with his satisfaction 
on my first entrance into the apartment; but liis 
natural penetration soon led him to conceive tt*at 
my visit at such a season must have originated in 2 
deeper motive than friendship or amusement. -As 
soon as we were alone, I therefore frankly told train 1 
the cause of my unexpected arrival, and related ewcry 
circumstance that had taken place, except the advice 
which I had ventured to offer Pitt respecting appli¬ 
cations to be made from his friends in the Cabinet 
Next day the messenger brought the dispatches; 
and Lord Sackville, after perusing them, returned 
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the answer which I had foreseen, namely, that 
"though he neither desired nor would accept any 
office under Ministry, nor ask any favour from the 
new Administration either for himself or for his con¬ 
nections, yet that his principles and the dutiful sub¬ 
mission that he felt towards his Majesty would impel 
him to give every support to the Government in the 
present arduous crisis of public affairs.” He punc¬ 
tually performed this promise on his return to Lon¬ 
don, evincing himself a steady friend to the Ministry 
during the whole future progress of the eventful 
contest then carrying on in Parliament. 

—10 th January 1784.] It was not, however, 
by individual applications of any kind, nor even by 
private exertions, however successful they might be, 
nor even by the personal interference of the sovereign 
himself, that Pitt could have been maintained in 
office. The public, and the public only, enabled him 
to defeat the powerful parliamentary phalanx drawn 
U P against him. During the two first weeks of De¬ 
cember, while the ultimate fate of the India Bill 
remained still doubtful, the Committee of Proprietors, 
wluch sat unintermittingly in Leadenhall Street, 
sounded the alarm to the most distant extremities of 
the kingdom. A member of that committee, who took 
* n active part in their deliberations, assured me that 
m the circular letters which they addressed to almost 
® v ^ry town or corporate body throughout Great 
"fitain, they contented themselves with saying in 
words, “ Our property and charter are forcibly 
*? v aded : look to your own! ” This laconic invoca- 
tlo n bore some analogy to one of the puritanical 
a Ppeals made under Charles I. to the English people, 
^Ken, in the language of Scripture, their leaders 
^claimed, “ To your tents, O Israel! ” A copy of 
^ox’s bill enclosed, which served as the best com- 
^ntary on the text, soon produced a corresponding 
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and general effect. Ridicule and satire joined their 
aid to expose the Coalition to laughter or contempt. 
Two prints in particular, both conceived with ad¬ 
mirable humour, were circulated throughout the 
metropolis. In one, Fox, under the character of a 
“ political Sampson,” appeared carrying away on his 
shoulders the India House that he had pulled down, 
out of the windows of which edifice the terrified 
directors were endeavouring to effect their escape. 
The other print, denominated “ The Triumphal 
Entry of Carlo Khan into Delhi,” displayed the 
Secretary of State habited in the costume of a Mogul 
emperor seated on an elephant, whose countenance 
bore a most striking resemblance to Lord North, 
and preceded by Burke as his trumpeter. 1 It is 
difficult to conceive the moral operation and wide 
diffusion of these caricatures through every part of 
the country.* 

Towards the commencement of the new year, the 
First Minister exhibited (perhaps not without pro¬ 
found design) a proof of power which his prede¬ 
cessors had never been able to display during their 
Administration, by elevating his cousin and active sup¬ 
porter, Thomas Pitt, to the peerage. Burke, only a 
few days afterwards, alluding to the circumstance in 
the course of one of his speeches, observed, “A person 
who was very recently a member of this assembly has 
just been—not transported—but translated to a place 
of rest, the House of Peers, which place Lord Chester- 

1 This caricature was by Sayer, and Fox acknowledged that it gave 
the severest blow to his bill, owing to its great popularity and enor¬ 
mous sale. Pitt rewarded the caricaturist by giving him the offices 
of Marshal of the Court of Exchequer and Receiver of the Sixpenny 
Duties.—E d. 

* When Pitt afterwards introduced his India Bill, there was exhibited 
a caricature in which was depicted the Company personified as a 
woman, Charles Fox holding a blunderbuss at her head,— this was 
termed “ Robbery;” whilst Mr. Pitt was picking her pocket of her 
charter,—this was subscribed “ Stealing.”—E d. 
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field used sometimes to denominate the hospital of 
incurables or of invalids. The person whom I mean 
is Lord Camelford, who, like Elijah, has been rapt 
up into the heaven of rest. To whom he has left 
his cloak it is not my business to inquire.” Then, 
having read several passages from a pamphlet at¬ 
tributed to Thomas Pitt, in which production the 
constitutional right of the House of Commons to 
advise the sovereign was strenuously maintained and 
eloquently enforced, Burke added, “ Perhaps this 
pamphlet may be considered as his cloak, which he 
has left to his disciple on the Treasury bench.” 
Pitt, who was present, did not condescend to notice 
such an attack. 

Before the month of January elapsed, two other 
mdividuals, namely, the Honourable Henry Fre¬ 
derick Carteret, brother of Lord Weymouth, and 
Edward Eliot, of Port Eliot, member for Cornwall, 
*hose eldest son married Lady Harriet Pitt in the 
c °Urse of the subsequent year, were raised by him 
to the same dignity. 1 He probably meant to show 
tos adherents as well as his opponents in the 
*~touse of Commons the facility with which he dis¬ 
posed of the honours of the crown, withheld by the 
Sovereign from the Coalition, and consequently the 
Awards which might attend their early repairing to 
*he royal standard. In order to counteract this dis¬ 
play of Ministerial favour, and with a view to keep 
^lieir forces together, his antagonists promised a 
*«ng list of contingent British peerages, exceeding 
thirty in number, to their principal friends in the 
Xx)wer House. The names of these gentlemen 
Vere in general circulation, though I do not think 


1 Respectively Lord Carteret and Baron Eliot. The former, whose 
family name was Thynne, took the name of Carteret in accordance 
with the will of his grandfather, the Earl of Granville, by whom Lord 
Carteret was named his heir.—D. 
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proper to enumerate them, and the greater ps 
have since, at different periods subsequent to t 
French Revolution, received from Pitt the bo 
which they had failed to obtain from the Coaliti 
Administration. 

£i 2th January 1784.] Whatever favourable efft 
the peerage conferred by the Minister on Thom 
Pitt might produce within the walls of the Hou 
of Commons, an act which he performed soon aft* 
wards operated far more beneficially for him withe 
doors on the minds of the public. Sir Edward W; 
pole’s death having vacated the lucrative post of Cle 
of the Pells in the Exchequer, Pitt, instead of taki 
it for himself, or conferring it on his brother, Lo 
Chatham, as might not only have seemed natui 
and venial, but as he was urged to do by his pc 
tical friends, immediately gave it to Colonel Ban 
in order to extinguish the pension enjoyed by tfc 
member ever since Lord Shelburne’s accession 
power. So unusual a proof of superiority to pec 
niary temptation, exhibited by a man nearly des 
tute of patrimonial fortune, even though it mig 
have originated in deep policy more than in disi 
terestedness, as his enemies asserted or insinuate 
yet attracted just admiration and extorted genei 
applause. Fox, nevertheless, while he admitted t 
abstract merit of the action itself, did not reproba 
with less severity the principles on which Pitt had a 
quired possession of office. Nor did he display wi 
less ostentation, on the day when the House of C01 
mons met after its short adjournment, the unlimit* 
command that he exercised over the majority 
that assembly. Of this empire he gave the mo 
convincing proof, by not only, in parliamentary la 
guage, taking possession of the House when it r 
assembled, but by precluding the Chancellor of tl 
Exchequer, in subversion of all usage, from beir 
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beard, though charged with a message from the 
King, till Fox had submitted and carried five reso¬ 
lutions in a committee on the state of the nation. 
Three of these he moved himself. The other two 
be delegated to Lord Surrey, 1 who was said to have 
been selected from among the numerous candidates 
for parliamentary service in consequence of a 
classic recommendation. It having been agitated 
at the meeting of the Opposition held on the pre¬ 
ceding evening at Burlington House* what indi- 
vicinil to choose for bringing forward two of the 
resolutions next day in the House of Commons, 
opinions being divided on the subject, Sheri- 
when asked for his sentiment, exclaimed with 

Richard— 

“ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow ! ” 

Throughout the whole debate which took place 
0r * that occasion, Fox appeared as the arbiter of 
tho scene, propelling, restraining, and directing the 
m a.chine according to his volition, while the Mini- 
st er, sustained only by the vast powers of his mind 
aa d a consciousness of possessing equally the royal 
ar *c| the popular favour, struggled vainly against the 
£ u *“rent. He was borne away, together with his 
*°Uowers, by its violence, after making an eloquent 
ar \d. masterly, but ineffectual appeal to the candour 
His audience. Erskine, who performed a conspi¬ 
cuous part during the discussion of that memorable 
r» ‘ght, was placed, if I may so express myself, by Fox 
the front ranks. In the course of a long speech, 
j ^ drew a parallel, or rather a contrast, between the 
Secretary of State and the actual First Mini- 
The latter he depictured as devoured by an 

j,. 1 Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk. He died in the be- 
of 1816. His wife, Frances Scudamore, who was said to 
^ insane, was the heiress of the ancient family of Scudamore.—E d. 

Then inhabited by the Duke of Portland.—E d. 

Vot. III. 
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insatiable thirst of power, and throwing into confu¬ 
sion the whole frame of Government in order to 
attain the highest offices of state without passing 
through any subordinate employments. “ How 
different,” continued he, “ has been the progress of 
my honourable friend! He was not hatched at 
once into a Minister by the heat of his own ambi¬ 
tion. He passed through the inferior gradations 
and matured his talents in long as well as laborious 
opposition, arriving by the natural progress of his 
powerful mind to a superiority of political wisdom 
universally felt and acknowledged.” The parody 
which he drew, taken from the fourth scene of the 
third act of “ Hamlet,” depicturing Pitt under two 
opposite points of view, first as a patriot when for¬ 
merly united with Fox, and subsequently as the 
creature of secret influence, was well conceived and 
highly coloured. It did not, however, appear to 
produce on his hearers the same strong impression 
which the citations from “ Julius Caesar” had done 
when applied to Fox by Scott and by Arden. 
Powis, though he continued to speak of the late 
East India Bill in terms of the strongest abhorrence, 
as a measure which, if it had not been frustrated, 
would have inflicted a mortal wound on the frame 
of our constitution, yet expressed his ardent wish 
that the state might not lose the benefit of Lord 
John Cavendish’s integrity and of Fox’s resplendent 
abilities. “It would immortalise,” he said, "the 
individual who could effect a reconciliation and pro¬ 
duce a union between the late Secretary and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Widely 
different was the language held by Pulteney and by 
Governor Johnstone. Those two brothers, 1 acting 

1 The elder, William Johnstone, married Frances, only child an 4 
heiress of Daniel Pulteney, cousin of William, Earl of Bath, and tool 
the name of Pulteney. He succeeded his eldest brother, Sir James 
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to a certain degree in concert, extended an invalu- 
a ble assistance to the new Administration. The 
e Mer (Pulteney), who represented Shrewsbury, 
u *ider a very forbidding exterior, and a still more 
ne glected or almost threadbare dress which he 
“Sxially wore, manifested strong sense, a masculine 
u *\derstanding, and very independent as well as 
u pright principles of action. Nor did he want a 
s pecies of eloquence, though it could boast of no 
^egance or ornament. Representing, in consequence 
°f his marriage, the name and family of Pulteney, so 
Eminent under the reign of George II., inhabiting 
the mansion of the celebrated Earl of Bath in Pic¬ 
cadilly, and heir-matrimonial to that distinguished 
nobleman’s vast landed property, Pulteney was 
always heard with attention. 

Fox, in a speech of the most inflammatory and 
criminating description, having rung the changes 
upon secret influence, concealed advisers, and all 
the apparatus of the back-stairs, by which he accused 
his rival of having unconstitutionally ascended to 
power, and having strenuously exhorted the House 
to adopt measures without delay for preventing 
the possibility of their own dissolution, Pulteney 
rose. “ The present moment,” observed he, “ calls 
on every man to come forward, and I do not hesitate 
to assert that, far from approving resolutions calcu¬ 
lated to prolong the duration of this assembly, I 
think, whenever it is suspected that the House of 
Commons does not speak the sentiments of the 
people, it ought to be dissolved. That suspicion is 
strongly entertained at this time because the House 
has passed a bill which is reprobated by the nation. 
I will even go farther, and maintain that the more 
violent are the resolutions into which they enter 

Johnstone, in the baronetcy in 1794. He died in 1805, and was sue* 
ceeded by his nephew, the son of Governor Johnstone.—E d. 
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with a view to prevent their dissolution, the more 
ought their political extinction to be accelerated. 
Much obloquy and clamour have been excited rela¬ 
tive to secret influence. But even if it existed, I 
see no injurious consequences to be apprehended 
from its operation, for as every measure advised 
can only be carried into effect by efficient Ministers, 
they must be devoid of all honour or spirit if they 
would execute measures not their own. On the 
other hand, he must be a dastardly Minister who, 
finding Parliament engaged in prosecuting measures 
odious to the country, would hesitate to advise their 
dissolution. And does any man doubt that a House 
of Commons may speak a language opposed to the 
sentiments of the country ? The support which the 
noble Lord in the blue ribband found within these 
walls during successive years when prosecuting the 
American war may convince the most incredulous 
person. I do not scruple to declare that the Ad¬ 
ministration just dismissed from power formed a 
blockade round the sacred person of the sovereign, 
and endeavoured to despoil him of every attribute 
of majesty, except its external decorations or its 
empty pageantry.” 

Those opinions which Pulteney always maintained 
with stern severity but in temperate language, 
Governor Johnstone enforced with the violence of 
manner and tone characteristic of his natural dis¬ 
position. “ Instead,” exclaimed he, “ of admitting 
that the horrors and rapacity of the East India Bill 
produced its rejection in the Upper House, the late 
Secretary tells us that it proceeded entirely from 
secret influence. But what proof of the pretended 
fact does he adduce ? None. It is merely the 
catchword of a party, invented to delude the credu¬ 
lous vulgar, and to render the sovereign or his 
servants unpopular. The same cry was raised 
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against the noble Lord in the blue ribband, but he 
now protests that no such influence ever existed to 
his knowledge. Indeed, he must either confess that 
such was the case, or subscribe to his own meanness 
in submitting to it. What stronger attestation can 
be given that it is chimerical, since the noble Lord, 
though now acting in perfect concert with his late 
colleague, yet, when called on to speak from his own 
personal experience while First Minister, declares 
the accusation to be totally groundless ? The pre¬ 
sent proceeding on the part of the crown appears 
to me to have been open and avowed, not concealed. 
A noble Earl, convinced of the fatal consequences 
which must have resulted from the East India Bill 
both to the sovereign and to his fellow-subjects, is 
said to have demanded an audience, in which he 
fully explained them to his Majesty. The nobleman 
in question having related the purport of this inter¬ 
view and its operation on the royal mind to various 
of his friends, a resistance was set on foot to oppose 
the passage of the measure itself through the Upper 
House. A change of Administration naturally and 
properly followed. What! are we to deny the King 
the privilege of conversing with his own subjects 
and nobles? If so, we deprive him of the power 
of dismissing his Ministers.”—“We have doubtless 
a right to demand that the Government shall be 
intrusted to men of ability and integrity. But if 
these qualities are found in the present Cabinet, and 
if the measures which they propose appear to b6 
wise, it is the height of faction to refuse our support 
to such men.” 

Stimulated by the personal attacks made upon 
him, not only by Fox, but from various other quarters 
of the House, all accusing him of the attainment of 
power through secret influence, and demanding an 
unequivocal explanation of his intentions relative to 
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the dissolution of Parliament, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at length came forward in his own per¬ 
son. Having denied in the most positive terms the 
allegations advanced to prove his. unconstitutional 
attainment of office, “ I declare,” continued he, “ that 
I came up no back-stairs. When my sovereign was 
pleased to send for me, in order to know whether I 
would accept of employment, I was compelled to go 
to the royal closet; but I know of no secret influ¬ 
ence. My own integrity forms my protection against 
such a concealed agent, and whenever I discover it, 
the House may rest assured I will not remain one 
hour in the Cabinet. I will neither have the mean¬ 
ness to act upon advice given by others, nor the 
hypocrisy to pretend, when the measures of an 
Administration in which I occupy a place are cen¬ 
sured, that they were not of my advising. If any 
former Ministers are hurt by these charges, to them 
be the sting. Little did I conceive that I should 
ever be accused within these walls as the abettor 
and the tool of secret influence. The nature and 
the singularity of the imputation only render it the 
more contemptible. This is the sole reply that I 
shall ever deign to make. The probity and recti¬ 
tude of my private as well as of my public principles 
will ever constitute my sources of action. I never 
will be responsible for measures not my own, nor 
condescend to become the instrument of any secret 
advisers whatever. With respect to the questions 
put to me on the subject of a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment, it does not become me to comment on the 
expressions composing the gracious answer of the 
sovereign delivered by him from the throne. Neither 
will I compromise the royal prerogative nor bargain 
it away in the House of Commons.” 

This speech, the dignity, elevation, and firmness 
of which it is not easy to appreciate fully, when we 
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reflect that it was pronounced by a Minister in an 
■assembly where his adversaries possessed a decided 
majority, called up Lord North. I think I never 
saw him so much agitated except once, when Barr£ 
was the cause. He could not indeed remain silent 
under imputations so severe and pointed as were 
those levelled at him by Pitt. With more indigna¬ 
tion than was natural to him, he repelled the charges 
of meanness and hypocrisy—accusations which, he 
said, were the most gross and scandalous that he 
had ever heard within the walls of that House. 
Sheridan retorted on the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer with still greater asperity, applying to his 
Ministerial conduct the very epithets which Pitt 
had used when addressing Lord North. Rigby 
even indirectly accused the Minister of putting a 
fallacy into the secret mouth of Majesty with inten¬ 
tion to deceive that assembly. Alluding to the late 
answer from the throne to the address of the Com¬ 
mons, he observed that “a Newgate solicitor, he 
was persuaded, would not have descended to so 
low and scandalous a mode of deception, if any 
intention existed of dissolving Parliament, after 
the assurances to the contrary given by the King.” 
One of Lord Surrey’s motions, calculated to stigma¬ 
tise his Majesty personally as having permitted 
“ his sacred name to be unconstitutionally used in 
order to affect the deliberations of Parliament,” was 
voted by a very considerable majority, in a crowded 
house, at seven o’clock in the morning. Yet, even 
amidst so conspicuous a triumph, Fox might find 
subject for just apprehension in his already diminished 
numbers. Instead of dividing, as he had done before 
the recess, nearly two to one upon almost every 
question, he carried the first division against Ad¬ 
ministration, upon “going into the committee on 
the order of the day,” by only thirty-nine, though 
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425 members voted on the occasion. Lord Surrey’s 
resolution passed, it is true, by fifty-four; but as only 
338 persons voted on that question, it appeared evi¬ 
dent that the augmentation on the side of Opposition 
arose from the better discipline and closer attend¬ 
ance enforced among their followers than was ob¬ 
served by the adherents of Government. When 
Fox, elated by his advantage, attempted, four days 
afterwards, on the 16th of January, to make the 
House declare that “the continuance of Ministers 
in office was contrary to the principles of the con¬ 
stitution,” he found his majority declined to twenty- 
one on a division where 389 members voted. His 
parliamentary ascendancy, therefore, however appar¬ 
ently imposing, palpably rested on a most precarious 
and decaying foundation. 

[16 th January 1784.] Some features of this 
discussion, which took place on the state of the 
nation, were of a nature to make a deep impression 
on the memory. I have already mentioned that 
during the existence of the Coalition Administra¬ 
tion intentions had unquestionably been nourished 
of transporting Lord North to the Upper House 
of Parliament—intentions the accomplishment of 
which was frustrated by the King. Powis, during 
the debate in question, having expressed his anxious 
wish that a union might take place between Pitt 
and Fox, after passing very high encomiums on 
both as men of transcendant abilities, fitted for the 
government of a great country, added : “ I do not, 
however, approve of the Coalition between the late 
Secretary of State and the noble Lord in the blue 
ribband. The ambition of the former is indeed 
laudable in itself, but I believe he is not delicate 
about the means of its gratification. I perceive 
likewise plainly the difficulty of inducing the two 
right honourable gentlemen to act together; for the 
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Tioble Lord must not be disgraced. He shines indeed 
*■30 longer, except with a borrowed light. He is a 
*~nan of whom I cannot say laudandus , but ornandus, 
ollendus . I would that such could be the case.” 
lord North, in the course of his speech, having 
•alluded, with great good-humour, to Powis’s obser- 
~xrations, however painful, on his shining with a 
~fcorrowed lustre, observed that a classic expression 
lad been applied to him, though with the difference 
^>f a monosyllable —non laudandus, ornandus, tollen- 
olus. “ I hope,” continued he, “ tollendus is not to 
le understood in the worse sense. It is not meant 
■*0 kill me. It is only intended that I should be 
ornandus —in vulgar English, kicked up-stairs. 
Put, sir, I feel no inclination to be kicked up-stairs. 
I should be very unwilling to stand in the way of 
amy political agreement which might be beneficial 
to the country, yet I will not go up to the House of 
Peers. I will remain in this assembly for the pur¬ 
pose of defending my honour and character. If, in 
the course of nature, such an event should indeed 
take place, I shall esteem it a very great distinction. 
I mean, provided the present Ministers will suffer 
this House to retain its appropriate privileges in 
the British frame of constitution. If they do not 
suffer any constitution at all to survive, then I will 
repair to that House as to a place of rest, a place of 
sleep, where I may repose during the rest of my 
life. But neither my honour nor my character will 
allow me at present to accept of a peerage. Its 
acceptance would place me in Agrippina’s situation, 
when she says, ‘Je vois croitre les honneurs et 
tomber mon credit.’ ” So much suavity, taste and 
wit did that most amiable as well as accomplished 
nobleman usually mix up with his addresses to 
Parliament. 

He had not many imitators, for never, I believe, 
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were debates conducted with more asperity an 
personal recrimination than during the period < 
Pitt and Fox’s contest for power. Accusations tl 
most futile and unbecoming in their nature wei 
preferred on both sides, with the view of renderir 
each other odious to the nation. Sir Richard Hi 
member for Shropshire, 1 animadverted with son 
severity on the frequent attendance and marks 
warm interest exhibited by the Prince of Wal 
while present in the Lower House. “ Whatev 
censure may be lavished on secret influenc< 
observed he, “ corrupt influence must necessari 
be pernicious. The former may produce possit 
benefit; the latter never can, under any circui 
stances. What might be the consequence if 
should happen that an heir-apparent attend' 
the debates of this assembly, and endeavoured 1 
his looks or gestures to countenance a faction ai 
to influence individual votes ? Might not such co 
duct be esteemed a species of corrupt influence i 
A very general cry of order, accompanied wi 
testimonies of disapprobation, arising from vario 
parts of the House, Lord Melbourne,* a man wl 
never, I believe, uttered a word in his place eith 
before or after that evening, starting up, broi 
silence. Occupying as he did the place of a Gent] 
man of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, ai 
indignant at the charge, he declared that the wor 
spoken amounted to a direct attack on his Roj 
Highness, and therefore he should demand pro 
of the alleged fact. Sir Richard replied that “ tl 

1 He was a rigid Calvinist, and so addicted to unite low jokes w 
quotations from Holy Writ that he was called the “ ScripturalKi 
grew* He died in 1808.— D. 

* Sir Peniston Lamb, the first Viscount Melbourne (Irish peem| 
He sat for Malmesbury, and was made an English Baron, 1815. 
was the father of Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, who at t 
period was five years old.—D. 
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prince to whom he alluded was only a supposititious 
personage.” Lord Delaval, 1 on whom the Coalition 
Ministers had conferred an Irish peerage only a 
few months earlier, and who was raised to the 
British peerage by Pitt about two years later—a 
Nobleman with whom I had the honour of being 
rrtixch acquainted, and whom I may have occasion 
mention again in some part of these Memoirs— 
r ose to remark that “ the Prince of Wales acted 
friost wisely in attending debates, for the purpose of 
*rnbibing just ideas of that constitution which must 
Probably at some future day be placed under his 
Protection as its natural guardian." But Hill, not 
all disconcerted, calmly answered that “ for such 
Purposes as those just mentioned he could have no 
°t*jection to his Royal Highness’s appearance in 
^h^t House.” Here the conversation terminated. 

_ The Prince, though, from deference to his father’s 
fishes, which were signified to him, he had absented 
*}irnself on the day when the East India Bill was 
”**ally rejected in the Upper House, yet did not the 
Y^Ss retain and avow his predilection for its authors. 
*~tis presence in the House of Commons among the 
P^ers, where he took his place under the gallery, 
^ight therefore be considered as indirectly en¬ 
couraging to Fox and the Coalition. Frederick, 
prince of Wales, his grandfather, had, however, as 
well known, given the same marks of partiality to 
the minority which drove Sir Robert Walpole from 
power in the beginning of 1741, without exciting 
any comment or expressions of disapprobation. 
Pulteney, then at the head of Opposition, even 
alluded in one of his speeches to his consciousness 


1 John Hussey Delaval was created a Baronet in 1761. He re¬ 
presented the town of Berwick in several Parliaments, and was created 
an Irish peer by the title of Lord Delaval in October 1783, and 
advanced to the English peerage by the same title in 1786. He died 
in 1808, when the peerage became extinct. 
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of the august personage before whom he spoki 
Sir Richard Hill, whom I very particularly kne\ 
was one of the most upright, disinterested, an 
honest men who ever sat in Parliament Andre 
Marvel was not more incorrupt, but his religioi 
cast of character laid him open to the shafts ■ 
ridicule. His manners were quaint and puritanic 
his address shy and embarrassed. He possesse 
however, a most benevolent disposition, togetb 
with a great estate, which enabled him to grati 
his generous and philanthropic feelings. S 
Richard, though he attained to old age, being, 
believe, seventy-five at the time of his deceas 
remained always unmarried. In the simplicit 
singularity, and eccentricities of his character, ; 
well as deportment, he always reminded me 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. The “ Rolliac 
which treats him with great severity, describes hi 
as— 

“ Friend of King George, but of King Jesus more.” 

In the same manner the Earl of Dartmouth, 1 whi 
a member of Lord North’s Cabinet, being likewi 
known to entertain very deep sentiments of religio 
had obtained from the Opposition of that time tl 
nickname of the “ Psalm-Singer.” 

The indecorous personality of debate that disti 
guished the Lower House during this]extraordina 
crisis of affairs produced scenes apparently unb 
coming the assembly, and such as we would vain 
expect to find in more tranquil periods of our pa 
liamentary history. General Ross, a man of ve 
eccentric manners, rising in his place, accused a La 
of the Bedchamber, the Earl of Galloway,* wi 

1 This descendant of Charles I.’s “honest Will Legge” was bom 
1755 and died in 1810. He was throughout life a religious a 
honest man.—D. 

* John, seventh Earl of Galloway, K.T. He was created in 17 
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endeavouring to influence his.vote by allusions or 
direct intimations of the royal displeasure at his 
supporting the Coalition. Lord Galloway’s brother, 
the Honourable Keith Stewart, 1 read a written, 
denial of the assertion ; but the General persisted in 
maintaining the charge. He had served with great 
gallantry and distinction under General Eliott dur¬ 
ing the memorable siege of Gibraltar, where he 
commanded the troops employed on the 27th of 
November 1781 in the sally made from the garri¬ 
son with such success, when the lines and batteries 
of the besiegers were destroyed. This extraordinary 
attack on Lord Galloway was commonly denomi¬ 
nated “General Ross’s sally.” Lampoons, a weapon 
in the management of which the Opposition unques¬ 
tionably excelled their opponents, were circulated 
w ith great assiduity and effect In one of them 
Stewart was thus apostrophised :— 

“ Captain Keith, Captain Keith, 

Keep your tongue in your teeth. 

Lest you Bedchamber secrets betray! 

And if you want more, 

Why, my bold commodore, 

You may borrow of Lord Galloway.” 

ICeith Stewart, who was then a captain in the 
r °yal navy, had incurred, as a professional man, 
censure or reflections, perhaps very unjustly, 
Spring the war with Holland, for having allowed a 
^pttieward-bound Dutch ship of war to slip through 
Downs and reach the Texel, while he was said 
^ have been on shore at Deal. His brother, Lord 
galloway, having, like Lord Sandwich, the inside of 
Ms mouth most defectively furnished for purposes of 
Mastication, used a complete set of artificial teeth. Sir 

M»on Stewart of Garlies, co. Wigtown, in the peerage of Great Britain, 
died 13th November 1806.— Ed. 

1 Admiral the Hon. Keith Stewart; died 5th May 1795 .—Ed. 
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Richard Hill, accustomed almost always to draw hi 
allusions or authorities from Holy Writ, endeavoure 
to prove that even benefits might result from secr< 
influence by adducing the instances of Haman an 
of Mordecai. “ The honest Israelite,” he observer 
“ repaired privately to court and averted the dang< 
which threatened the people of God from Haman 
ambition, who being driven from the Cabinet, w; 
finally suspended on a gibbet” I thought, howeve 
at the time when Sir Richard pronounced th 
speech, that Pitt was not perfectly pleased with th 
comparison made between himself and Mordecc 
Allusions drawn from Jewish history are rare 
applicable to politics or to poetry. Even Dryde* 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” as well as Prio 
“ Solomon,” suffer from the choice of the subject a., 
the personages. Dundas, when referring to Le« 
very imprudent assertion, made, I think on the 1 2t 
of January, that “a charter was only a scroll c 
parchment with a piece of wax dangling to it, 
observed that it had been asked with equal reason 
“ What was the great harm of hanging an Attorney 
General ? A hanged Attorney-General was onh 
a carcase dangling at the end of a rope.” Sheridan 
however, retorted on him with equal ability an< 
severity for this extraordinary metaphor. Lon 
North did not scruple to accuse the Ministers witl 
indecently canvassing for votes from one extremit 
of the kingdom to the other,—an imputation repeate 
in still stronger language by General Conway, wh< 
denominated their agents rat-catchers; but th< 
charge was repelled by the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer as wholly destitute of proof. On the othe 
hand, Rigby complained that Robinson, anticipating 
a speedy dissolution of Parliament as certain, ha* 
made use of Ministerial influence to effect the fiitua 
election of a member for the borough of Harwic - ' 
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hough he did not think proper to ground any speci- 
>c motion on his complaint. 

Fox, alluding to the reflections which had been 
hrown out by Sir Richard Hill on the Prince of 
Vales for attending questions under agitation in 
hat House, exclaimed with warmth, “ God forbid 
hat royal personage should not participate in its 
K>litical concerns ! Where can he so well imbibe a 
knowledge of the principles of our constitution as 
within these walls ? How can he better illustrate 
he excellence of his character than by thus blend- 
*g personal respect for the King his father with 
ttachment to his country?” Not deterred, how- 
ver, by such observations from animadverting on 
ther circumstances connected with his Royal High- 
ess’s personal appearance under the gallery, the 
e-yr Treasurer of the Navy remarked hypothetically 
\a.t “ if the great personage in question, not content 
r »th merely listening to the debates, should on any 
ecasion testify by his behaviour or gesticulations 
r hile in the House a predilection or partiality for 
*vy set of men, such marks of his preference would 
unbecoming and might operate as a means of 
^fluence.” No answer was given by any member 
a f the Opposition to the supposed case thus stated, 
but Lord North, like Fox, in the course of the even- 
l ng, after expatiating on the eminent virtues of the 
heir-apparent, expressed a becoming admiration at 
"his attending the House of Commons, where he 
might imbibe the true spirit of our constitution and 
become acquainted with the nature of this limited 
Government rather than listening to flatterers." 
The comments on this delicate subject proceeded no 
artherand were not renewed during the duration of 
he Parliament. 

[23 d January 1784.] The City of London led the 
*ay to the rest of the kingdom by going up at this 
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juncture to the foot of the throne with an address 
thanking his Majesty for the very interference which 
the House of Commons had pronounced to be subver¬ 
sive of the constitution. They retorted at the same 
time upon the authors of Fox’s India Bill the charge 
of “ raising a power unknown to this free Govern¬ 
ment, and highly inimical to its safety.” Encour¬ 
aged by such unequivocal demonstrations of the— 
affection of the metropolis and of the corresponding 
defection in the Opposition ranks, Pitt had already- 
framed and brought forward another East India Bill, 
the second reading of which took place at this time. 
All the faculties of the two great leaders who had 
originated those respective measures were exerted 
in its attack and its defence. Fox, after contrasting 
its pretended inefficiency and fluctuation of system 
with the vigour which characterised his own measure 
for the government of our Asiatic possessions, con-, 
eluded by protesting, “ If the present bill is adopted; 
the Company may continue to transmit orders to their 
servants ; they may fill their dispatches with morals 
and with ethics, but all their commands will be pur¬ 
sued with indifference and treated with disrespect 
If adopted, I do not hesitate to assert that India is 
lost, irrecoverably lost for ever." This most unfor¬ 
tunate prediction was not, however, meant so much 
for futurity as calculated to operate on the appre¬ 
hensions of his audience. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with more at¬ 
tention to the patience of the House, briefly pointed 
out the dangerous as well as unconstitutional na¬ 
ture of the power proposed by Fox to be vested in 
Lord Fitzwilliam, “independent of the crown, de¬ 
pendent on the good graces of the Ministers who 
could command a majority in Parliament.” The 
division took place before midnight, when Pitt’s 
bill was rejected only by eight votes out of 436 
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persons who divided. Such, indeed, was Fox’s 
consciousness of these victories finally terminating 
in defeat, that no sooner had he thrown out the bill 
of the Minister than he moved for leave to introduce 
Ms own bill a second time, but so changed and 
modified in its leading principles as to be scarcely 
recognisable. He unquestionably perceived when 
too late the error into which his own ill-regulated 
ambition, propelled by Burke’s ardent, impatient, 
and theoretical spirit had precipitated the party, 
fn order, therefore, to conciliate the favour of the 
House and of the country to the measure, he now 
offered to abandon almost all its obnoxious provi¬ 
sions, particularly the patronage, which had excited 
so much obloquy and clamour. There remained 
°nly two fundamental principles or features which 
ne declared himself unable to retract, namely, the 
Permanency of the system for the government of 
India under parliamentary, not royal authority; and, 
Secondly, that the supreme control itself should be 
established, not on the Ganges, but here at home. 1 
The proposition, however, appeared to be no longer 
suited to the exigency. It is impossible not to 
accuse Fox of betraying want of judgment through¬ 
out every part of the transactions which led to his 
Ministerial fall. A cautious or a temperate states¬ 
man would not have furnished the sovereign to 
whom he was personally unacceptable with the 
means of precipitating him from the elevation which 
he had attained with so much labour. If the Coali¬ 
tion had made a judicious and moderate use of their 
power, the King, however he might have lamented 
his situation, could not have liberated himself from 
their yoke. They enabled him by their errors to 
emancipate himself. When we reflect that another 

1 This principle was adopted in Pitt’s India Bill, by which the Board 
of Control was constituted.— Ed. 

YOL. HI. 
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Coalition, formed by Lords Grenville and Grey, uti 
instructed by experience, renewed and exhibited ii 
1807 nearly the same errors followed by the sam 
results, it affords no common matter of astonisl 
ment 

Ater the rejection of the Minister’s bill for tl 
government of India, Fox, sustained by membei 
in various parts of the House, endeavoured to for* 
from Pitt an explicit declaration of his intentioi 
relative to a dissolution of Parliament; but neith< 
menaces nor expostulations could prevail over h 
determination to observe a profound silence on th 
point. He resembled a rock against which tl 
waves dashed and spent their force. To Genet 
Conway, who accused him of attaining power l 
unconstitutional means and existing by corruptio 
he replied with great dignity, but refused to answ 
any interrogatories from individuals. “ I will be tl 
sole judge of my own honour,” said he, “ and thoug 
I have not been long accustomed to the stroi 
language used within these walls, yet neither unsu 
ported slander nor intemperate threats shall di 
compose my temper.” Vainly Fox exhausted 1 
indignation on the Minister’s “ sulky silence ai 
want of decency towards the House.” With 
little effect Lord Surrey pledged himself, if Pitt pt 
sisted in denying the information demanded, to brii 
forward a motion of a compulsory or a criminatii 
nature. Lord North and Sheridan each assailed hi 
with every weapon of debate; while Martin, nc 
withstanding his avowed detestation of the Coalitic 
declared that on this occasion he could not suppc 
Administration, but would abandon them if tl 
threatened resolution should be brought forwai 
Pitt remained immovable. It was a moment 
crisis; the majority irritated, clamorous, and ripe f 
a vote of a violent nature. But Fox, who well kne 
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*hat any such act would only furnish a momentary 
tr iumph, followed by the destruction of his parlia¬ 
mentary machinery, interposed with apparent mode- 
^tion. “ Perhaps,” observed he, “ the Minister con- 
ceives that because he has insulted this House to 
such a point, he may proceed still farther. I am 
Nevertheless averse to take any intemperate advan- 
of his conduct.” He therefore proposed an 
adjournment of a few hours, till twelve o’clock of 
same day (Saturday, the 24th of January), ex¬ 
pressing his hope that a full attendance would then 
*^ke place. His expectations were realised, for I 
have rarely witnessed a greater number of members 
than assembled on the occasion. Powis instantly 
Nsing, with marks of strong and visible emotion, 
miterated Fox’s question of the preceding night; 
*>Ut Pitt, though he no longer declined making any 
yet was with difficulty induced to guarantee 
the existence of the House of Commons even for 
^ight-and-forty hours. With that slender assurance 
P* their duration, they nevertheless instantly ad¬ 
journed. 

Notwithstanding the rising indignation of the 
Capital and of the country, which every day mani- 
msted itself with augmenting energy in favour of 
Administration, yet the Minister’s situation at this 
Juncture, equally painful in itself as it was without 
Pmcedent in our parliamentary history, appeared to 
at times not wholly exempt from personal danger, 
■^ox might be said, without either metaphor or ex- 
^Sljeration, to hold suspended over his head the 
®overest marks of the indignation of an offended 
*»Ouse of Commons. His removal from the King’s 
Presence an( j councils as an enemy to his country, 
impeachment or his commitment to the Tower, 
or all of these propositions might probably, nay, 
** l, ght certainly, have been carried in moments of 


1 
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effervescence, when the passions of a popular a^^^ 
sembly, inflamed by such a conductor as Foj * 5 ““ r 
seemed to be ripe for any act of violence. Th ——* 
irritation and impatience produced by debates, pro**^ 
tracted or repeated night after night, rendered hi 
followers susceptible of impressions the most hosti l e 
to the Minister, who in sullen majesty or in con_^ 
tumelious silence heard unmoved their clamorous:— 
denunciations seated calmly on the Treasury bench^tf 
Mr. Pitt displayed in that situation during succes^S 
sive weeks a combination of fortitude, self-possessionMM 
presence of mind, and ability, which I never recol 
lect without admiration. He did not indeed mani 
fest the suavity, amenity, and wit of Lord North o ** 
of Sheridan. But always preserving the commancsS 
of himself, he was never led into deviations fnoir* 
caution and prudence, even when he seemed mosC 
to set at defiance the menaces of his adver¬ 
saries. If we reflect on his period of life, our sur¬ 
prise is augmented. He constituted indeed in 
himself the Administration which he defended, and 
which, without him, could not have been main¬ 
tained for a single week in existence. 

It may naturally be asked why Fox, holding in 
his hand so powerful an engine as the majority 
of the House of Commons, which assembly he well 
knew might every day be dissolved, and the indi¬ 
vidual members composing which superiority he 
saw diminishing after almost every debate or divi¬ 
sion, in consequence of the natural operation of a 
variety of obvious causes, yet should never have let 
fall its vengeance on the head of the Minister whom 
he apparently held in his power ? Why, when he 
saw all the ordinary expedients exhausted or ineffec¬ 
tual, which might compel the King to dismiss his 
Administration or induce the Ministry to resign, did 
he tamely wait till, Mr. Pitt’s measures being ripe, 
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a nd the country having declared almost unanimously 
°Ohis side, a dissolution reduced the Coalition to 
'^significance, and overwhelmed their ill-concerted 
Sc hemes for perpetuating their authority ? Fox 
Ranted neither vigour, decision, nor inclination to 
«aue anticipated his own approaching fall and the 
€ *tinction of his ambitious plans. Nor could he 
deceive himself relative to the political destruction 
^hieh impended over the Coalition, if they did not 
Prove victorious in the actual contest. How then, 
on what principles of common sense, are we to 
Explain this seeming contradiction in his conduct ? 

Fox possessed no absolute certainty, in the first 
place, whatever he might believe, that the same ma¬ 
jority which had supported him in voting remon-r 
strances to the throne would either stop the sup¬ 
plies or carry up an address for Pitt’s removal. 
Various country gentlemen already called for a 
union, and declared their conviction that no Ad¬ 
ministration from which he should be excluded 
would be found equal to the national emergency. 
Even many of Fox’s supporters among that class of 
men loudly deprecated all extremities. They might 
abandon him. He might therefore be left in a 
minority, and all his consequence as the head of a 
great party would thus be lost by one imprudent 
step. But granting, however, as seemed most pro¬ 
bable, that he should carry a personal question 
against Pitt by ten, twenty, or thirty votes in a 
crowded House, what would be the inevitable effect 
of such a victory ? That the King, sustained by 
the voice of the country, and not susceptible of fear 
when he believed himself to be acting right, in¬ 
stead of dismissing his Ministers would dissolve the 
Parliament, and confidently appeal to the people 
against their own representatives. In that case. 
Fox, far from attaining his object, would only have 
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accelerated a dissolution, and would afford to 
antagonist a plausible if not a solid excuse f< 
advising the sovereign to adopt that measui>- 
These were unquestionably the real causes of Fo: 
seeming moderation. Nor did Pitt, on the otb 
hand, want motives equally powerful in restraint 
him from any precipitate movement The cou; 
members who supported him were adverse to^ 
dissolution unless circumstances rendered it in<^ 
pensable. By temporising and protracting, howe 
irksome, and even in some degree humiliatii 
might be considered his situation in Parliament^ 
gave time for the public sentiment to be loudly 
well as generally pronounced, and could avail hitr&J 
self of it at any moment. Such were the c 
derations which mutually withheld the two chie^ ^ 
from proceeding to extremities, till the natural an J*, 
unavoidable progress of affairs produced the 
consummation. 

[26/A January 1784.] The idea of endeavouringj E^f 
to reconcile two men who combined in their diffe- '^j 
rent characters almost all the great endowments fittetf^-^ 11 
for government, if it could be realised, seemed ap--^ > 
parently pregnant, at first view, with incalculable^ 
benefit to the country. Some individuals of respec- 
tability and of large landed property, members 
the House, impelled by these feelings, undertook"'* 
the experiment. As early as the 20th of January —7 
the idea was suggested from various quarters in th 
course of debate, but neither Fox nor Pitt, thou y ' "T - 
both affected to consider it as an object highly d^^*- 
sirable, pretended to think it practicable without a 
sacrifice of principle. Fox fairly avowed that 1 
entertained very little hope of seeing such a unidzw 
effected as could prove a blessing to the countE"y. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed a sirxcr/- 
lar conviction, and stated it in still plainer language 
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" 1 am by no means averse,” observed he, “to the 
'* I *ion so strenuously and so respectably recom¬ 
mended, but I agree with the right honourable 
S^ntleman (Fox) that such a union, not founded on 
Fminciple, would only prove fallacious, and would 
Produce disunion in a quarter where it must be 
tended with worse consequences to the state than 
result trom our disputes in this assembly.” 
■®^arsham, while he coincided in sentiment with the 
*■^0 preceding speakers, yet expressed his warm 
^^tisfaction at the assurances which they gave of 
^•Jheir mutual disposition to act together for the pub¬ 
lic extrication. But Powis, with more discernment, 
Exclaimed, “ A union of abilities has been loudly 
Called for within these walls. I rather wish to see 
union of principle. The former may produce dis¬ 
cordant counsels and feeble measures; the latter 
xtiust have opposite results.” 

In fact, however specious the project appeared in 
theory, it proved impracticable, and only served to 
demonstrate the futility of the attempt. The St. 
-Alban's Tavern became the scene* of this parlia¬ 
mentary drama, to which place repaired about sixty 
or more members, distinguished for high character, 
large property, and acknowledged uprightness of 
intention. Though they chose Mr. Thomas Gros- 
’venor, brother to the peer of that name, and one of 
the representatives for the city of Chester, as their 
nominal chairman, their deliberations and proceed¬ 
ings were chiefly influenced and directed by two 
gentlemen who had already on various occasions 
powerfully affected the debates carried on within the 
'walls of the House. The first, Charles Marsham, 
son and heir of Lord Romney, himself member for 
Kent, though a man by no means prepossessing or 
engaging in his manners, which were to the last 
degree coarse and inelegant, yet wanted not ability, 
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and attracted deservedly general consideration in his 
parliamentary capacity. The other, Powis, whom 
I have had so often occasion to mention, and who 
commonly prefaced his speeches, on occasions of 
great interest, by a copious discharge of tears, which 
he seemed to command at will, challenged attention 
from his recognised integrity, eloquence, energy of 
mind, and impartiality. 

The Duke of Portland, as nominal head of one 
party, and Pitt, as leader of the other, affected equally 
to receive with deference the propositions made to 
each on the part of the associated members. It is 
probable, however, that the Duke in this profession 
might be more sincere than the Minister. I thought 
so at the time, and, after the lapse of near forty 
years, I am confirmed in that opinion. Difficulties 
and objections either to a personal interview or to a 
negotiation were started in turn by both parties. 
Pitt refusing to resign, or even to hear of a virtual 
resignation, which was required of him as a previous 
step to any conference for the purpose of forming 
an extended Administration, the overtures became 
suspended, and were finally broken off in conse¬ 
quence of these preliminary impediments. But the ^ 
patriotic zeal of the St. Alban’s meeting was not to 4 
be overcome by ordinary obstacles, and they re— 
turned to the charge some time afterwards, appa~- 
rently under more propitious auspices. In compliances 
with their suggestion and wishes, the King himseUt 
was even induced, towards the end of the months 
of February, to send a message to the Duke of Fort-2 
land recommending a conference between him aamn 
Pitt, wiil^ a view to constitute a Ministry on “ 
wide basis and on fair and equal terms.” Instea^M 
of instantly closing with such a proposition, bomaa 
which neither the sovereign nor the Chancellor 
the Exchequer (whatever might have been their 
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secret wishes) could easily recede without incurring 
t_he imputation of deliberate insincerity, the Duke of 
^Portland and Fox thought proper to cavil about the 
^acceptation of the term “ equal.” At this opening, 
■>avith which they injudiciously furnished him, Pitt 
^sscaped by refusing to define any expressions before 
the proposed interview. It was by a similar line of 
conduct in framing obstacles when they should have 
accepted office that Lords Grey and Grenville, after 
Perceval’s assassination in 1812, lost the reins of 
^Government which were tendered to them by the 
Pegent. 

All further efforts were therefore ultimately aban¬ 
doned with a view to produce a political union 
Vsetween two men whose mutual animosity and 
rivalry seemed to derive new force from the unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts made to effect a reconciliation, 
'With whatever complacency and ostensible alacrity 
Pitt invariably received the propositions for such a 
junction, it is difficult to persuade ourselves that he 
could cordially desire their accomplishment. He 
l>eheld the prize for which they were contending 
nearly attained and secured. His insatiable ambi¬ 
tion impelled him to govern alone, without an equal 
and a coadjutor in the Cabinet of such energy as 
Fox. Even their recriminations in Parliament, 
'which had been so acrimonious and so recent, 
seemed hardly to admit of being buried in instant 
oblivion without a mutual sacrifice of principle. 
We are warranted therefore in believing that an 
accommodation, forced on both by imperious circum¬ 
stances, would have proved hollow, insincere, and 
of short duration. They appeared to be not formed 
for acting together as members of the same Admini¬ 
stration ; nor did they ever openly coalesce for an 
instant during their whole remaining lives, though 
in 1804, on Addington’s resignation, Pitt affected to 
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desire and to recommend Fox’s introduction to the 
Cabinet. The French Revolution itself, which suc¬ 
cessively brought over to Government, as to an 
asylum against the evils of a sanguinary anarchical 
republic, so many other eminent individuals, at 
whose head were the Duke of Portlahd, Burke, and 
Windham, could never induce Fox to quit the 
Opposition bench. He remained fixed there above 
two-and-twenty years, till death liberated him from 
his antagonist; and he then only became a Mini¬ 
ster when, perhaps unfortunately for his country, his 
own career drew to its close. 

During the debate of the 26th of January, in 
answer to the charges brought against him by Fox, 
who called on him to resign his unconstitutional 
power as a necessary preliminary to any union, the 
new First Minister replied with equal dignity and 
force of expression. He seemed, indeed, to feel not 
the slightest apprehension from the indignation or 
from the votes of his antagonist’s majority. “ I came 
into office,” observed he, “ to fulfil the duty which I 
owe his Majesty, whose confidence I have not for¬ 
feited by any experiment for introducing a new 
power or estate into the constitution.”—“ I consider 
myself as aggrieved, since, wholly untried in my 
Ministerial capacity, I lie under the censure of a 
resolution of this House; but I have at least the 
consolation to reflect, that in proportion as the pre¬ 
sent Cabinet becomes more known, its members rise 
in the confidence and esteem of Parliament, as well 
as of the people. I may appeal for the truth of my 
assertion to the decaying majorities of the Opposi¬ 
tion. Not that I am inimical to a reconciliation or 
a union which has been so strongly recommended, 
but, in order to accomplish this object, all personal 
views or prejudices, all pride and punctilio, must be 
laid aside. The right honourable gentleman has 
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insisted on the entire resignation of the present 
Ministers previous to any negotiation. But though 
I occupy an employment of eminence, it is not one 
of choice; and I trust, whenever the occasion calls 
for it, I shall approve myself neither tenacious of 
power nor improperly attached to office. I act from 
patriotic, not private views; but my sense of public 
duty compels me to retain my actual situation till 
another arrangement can be formed, and not to suffer 
this great country to be again plunged into a state of 
anarchy, accompanied with the absence of all govern¬ 
ment, as we experienced on a recent occasion.” 
The inflexibility and determination manifested in 
this speech left little rational prospect of any ac¬ 
commodation. 

{2d—10th February 1748.] The discussions 
which took place in the House of Commons be¬ 
tween the termination of January and the middle 
of the ensuing month, though equally violent and 
acrimonious with the preceding debates, contained 
less matter of interest or of novelty. Accusations 
levelled against the East India Bill from the Trea¬ 
sury bench, or against secret influence from the 
opposite side, began to weary their hearers, and 
made little impression. Fox continued, it is true, 
master of the deliberations of the Lower House of 
Parliament, his majorities sometimes falling as low 
as nineteen, and at other times rising to thirty-one ; 
but this precarious superiority was far overbalanced 
by his decline in the popular esteem. No eloquence 
nor any exertions of sophistry could reconcile the 
public to his union with Lord North, followed 
immediately by the introduction of a measure ob¬ 
viously calculated to cement their political power at 
the expense of the crown, which it must have reduced 
to a state of insignificance or vassalage. During 
the course of the debate which arose on the 2d of 
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February, when Mr. Grosvenor moved that 
extended and united Administration was neces-^^T^ 
for the extrication of the country from its distra^^*^ 
state,” great difference of opinion respecting , 
eligibility was exhibited among the members of 
assembly. Powis, whose sentiments upon ev- 
point inspired great respect, declared that “ a ge^ 
ral coalition was now become a matter not of cho^-*^ 


but of necessity.” “ No man,”added he, “can 
longer oppose it without voting in effect that XW 
national business shall be suspended, which mW 
produce general ruin.” Widely different was 
view of things taken by Sir Cecil Wray, who, ho' 
ever inferior to Powis in ability, yet, as being Fo g'^ s 
colleague for Westminster, and possessing pla^^ fl 
common sense, was heard with much attention J1 - 


“ I cannot,” said he, “consistently with my duty 
my principles contribute by my vote to replace £** 
Cabinet the very individuals who by their late daX* 
ing invasion of the rights and properties of their 
fellow-subjects have been so justly dismissed by his 
Majesty, and some of whom ought to have been 
brought to the block.”—“ As to the distractions in 
the state which are mentioned in the motion, I know 
of none, nor do I believe in their existence. On 


the contrary, the people seem to be nearly of one 
opinion respecting the present Ministers and those 
recently in power. The former are generally re¬ 
garded as honest and virtuous, while the others are 
thought to have justly forfeited their employments 
for having attacked the most sacred privileges of 
their fellow-citizens. There are hardly two opinions 
on the subject without doors. This House, indeed, 
has declared that it has no confidence in the Ad¬ 


ministration ; but the addresses which are daily 
pouring in from different parts of the kingdom 
prove how much the public confide in them. The 
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* navoidable inference is, that the voice of the House 
►f Commons is no longer the voice of the people of 
England.” 

Fox in his reply treated the addresses to which 
iir Cecil had alluded with great contumely, not 
oreseeing how rapidly they would spread over the 
rhole surface of the country. Of Westminster and 
f Middlesex he spoke as portions of England in- 
ccessible to Ministerial artifice or delusion. The 
'hancellor of the Exchequer having assented to 
4 r. Grosvenor’s motion, Coke, member for Nor- 
oifc, immediately proposed that “the continuance 
>f the present Ministers in power is an obstacle to 
.n extended and united Administration ; ” Fox thus 
onducting his majority forward from step to step 
ill he should carry them to the intended consumma- 
ion. On this mode of parliamentary proceeding Pitt 
:ommented with much severity and justice of ani- 
nadversion. “ The House,” observed he, “ has been 
nsidiouslyled on from one resolution to another,with- 
>ut ever discussing any single proposition on its own 
proper merits. The first resolutions were voted at six 
in the morning, a most unusual hour, with scarcely 
any debate or discussion. The second grew out of 
die former, and were followed by the third. But how 
had they been discussed ? As mere corollaries to 
the preceding propositions, which this assembly was 
bound in consistency to adopt as a matter of course. 
Thus artfully have we been kept from forming a 
fair estimate of the questions submitted to us.” 
Having endeavoured to point out the contradictions 
in which Powis involved himself by voting for the 
resolutions, though he opposed and disapproved 
them, though he admitted that “ they were hastily 
proposed, grounded on doubtful or unauthenticated 
premises, and held out unfair conclusions,” Pitt 
adverted to other parts of that member’s speech. 
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“ He does not wish me,” added the Minister, “ to 
quit the fortress, as he denominates it, that I occupy, 
and to march out with a halter about my neck. Sir, 
the only fortress that I recognise, or ever desire to 
defend, is the fortress of the constitution. For its 
preservation I will resist every attack and every 
seduction. With what regard, indeed, either to my 
own personal honour or to public principle, can I 
change my armour and meanly beg to be received 
as a volunteer among the forces of the enemy? 
This is a humiliation to which I never will conde¬ 
scend.”—“I am, nevertheless, disposed to facilitate, 
as far as my principles will allow me, the union so 
much desired. But I see no reason for the previous 
resignation of Ministers, and never will consent to 
it. If the House think otherwise, there are consti¬ 
tutional means open to them, either by impeachment 
for our crimes, if we have committed any, or by 
addressing the crown for our removal.” Mr. Coke’s 
motion passed by a majority of nineteen in a 
very crowded house, where 427 members were 
present. 

Notwithstanding this apparent triumph of the 
Coalition, their cause declined in the public estima¬ 
tion from day to day. Neither the powerful elo¬ 
quence of Fox, the sallies of wit which illuminated 
every speech of Lord North, nor the happy mixture 
of humour, argument, and satire which characterised 
the efforts of Sheridan, could rescue the party from 
the imputation of having made mutual sacrifices of 
principle. During the debate of the subsequent 
evening, the 3d of February, Sheridan even avowed 
without circumlocution that when Fox first com¬ 
municated to him the proposition of coalescing with 
his ancient adversary, he advised his right honour¬ 
able friend by no means to accede to it, as the 
insurmountable prejudices imbibed throughout the 
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nation would infallibly produce the loss of his popu¬ 
larity, character, and general estimation. Sheridan 
added, indeed, that on maturely weighing the motives 
of state necessity by which it was dictated, when 
sustained by his experience of the honour, principles, 
and steadiness of Lord North, he rejoiced at the 
union which had taken place, even in contradiction 
to his own advice. But it is evident from this dis¬ 
closure of his sentiments that he reasoned more dis¬ 
passionately than Fox, who, seduced by his ambition, 
goaded by his wants, and beholding only the nume¬ 
rical ascendant which Lord North’s junction would 
give him in one if not in both Houses of Parliament, 
imagined that he could coerce the sovereign, and 
might either persuade, delude, or despise the people. 
The event fully justified Sheridan’s opinion, and 
manifested the superiority of his judgment, since 
even though we should admit that Lord Shelburne 
would inevitably have remained in power if the 
Coalition had not taken place, yet Fox must have 
occupied the most imposing situation as a public 
man, placed at the head of the Rockingham party 
in the House of Commons, and could not probably 
have been long excluded from a participation in the 
councils of the crown, even by Pitt himself. 

In vain did Sheridan, with admirable wit, endea¬ 
vour to show that an equal sacrifice of former 
political principles had taken place on the Ministerial 
side of the House with the change exhibited among 
his friends—an assertion which he attempted to 
illustrate by the spectacle which the Treasury bench 
presented, where the principal individuals now 
seated side by side were recently acting in deter¬ 
mined hostility. But the union of inferior or sub¬ 
ordinate persons did not excite sentiments of equal 
repugnance nor awaken such strong condemnation 
as the coalition of two principals, the one of whom 
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had, during successive years, been loaded by the 
other with the severest imputations, and denouoced 
as a just object of national vengeance. In vain did 
Fox accuse the First Minister, “after assassinating 
the constitution by secret influence in one Hoose 
of Parliament, with having recourse to methods of 
the basest corruption in order to procure a majority 
in another.” As vainly did Rigby reproach Pitt 
with lavishing peerages for the same purpose; while 
it was notorious that the late Administration was 
debarred from conferring similar dignities, and had 
not been able to create even a single British peer. 
With as little effect did Marsham read the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the meeting at the St. Alban’s 
Tavern, affirming “ that any Administration founded 
on the total exclusion of the members of the last or 
of the present Ministry would be inadequate to the 
public exigencies;” while Powis urged the Chancellof 
of the Exchequer to resign, as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to all conciliation. Pitt, though he still 
professed to desire a union, “ provided it could be 
effected without a sacrifice of principle or of honour," 
yet not only refused previously to retire from office, 
but started many ulterior impediments to the ac¬ 
complishment of the object itself. 

No symptoms of approximation between the con¬ 
tending parties beyond unmeaning professions of 
mutual disposition to bury in oblivion past animo¬ 
sities took place, and among their respective ad¬ 
herents a spirit of inveterate enmity was exhibited. 
Lord Mulgrave, in one of his speeches, charged Fox 
with “ trampling the House of Brunswick under 
foot” by his East India Bill, and though called to 
order by the late Secretary of State, inveighed 
against him as “ a plunderer and an invader.” 
Governor Johnstone said that “if an election for a 
king were to take place in this country, Mr. Fox 
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. have his vote, so high an opinion did he 
tin of those transcendent abilities which that 
lual possessed; but wishing to preserve the 
ution, he had negatived a bill which would 
placed its author above all control.” “His 
s,” added Johnstone, “ I admit to be pre- 
it; so were those of J ulius Caesar, who undid 
Oliver Cromwell, who made the House of 
ons his instrument, overturned the constitu- 
Such would have been the effect of the East 
Bill if it had passed the Legislature. Nor is 
ntinuance of the present Minister in office 
;cessary in order to prevent the renewal of 
teasure than was his original acceptance of 
pment to defeat it in the first instance.” 
rforce declared that “ even if the obnoxious 
d passed the House of Peers by as great a 
ty as it did the Lower House, yet he should 
f have thanked the Crown for dismissing the 
inisters.” Pitt himself, treating with defiance 
[ as with contempt Fox’s indirect attempts to 
his resignation, called on his antagonist to 
boldly forward, and either to criminate his 
:t as a Minister or to move a personal question 
5 removal from office. Professing his own 
both as a man and as a public functionary, 
>wed his indifference for all the clamour of 
)r the unfounded imputations brought against 
)de of his attaining power, and concluded by 
g that the House would do justice to the 
:s which actuated his present line of conduct. 
h —1 7 th February 1784.] Burke by no means 
le same active or conspicuous part in the de- 
that followed the rejection of the East India 
i he had exhibited while the measure was on 
gress to the Upper House. With the loss of 
iy Office he seemed to have lost for a time 

II. T 
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much of his energy of mind. Even Lord No 
scarcely occupied the second place in these par 
mentary convulsions, where Sheridan and Erski 
Powis, and even Marsham, severally attracted aim 
as much attention as the late First Minister. ] 
blue ribband, beheld among the greatcoats, 1 
waistcoats, and dirty boots of his new allies, 
voluntarily recalled the reflection of his hav 
given the law from the Treasury bench dur 
twelve years to the same assembly in which he r 
performed so humiliating and inferior a charac 
He bore, nevertheless, this political change, un 
which many men would have sunk, with that imj 
turbable serenity and equality of temper which e 
distinguished him through life. He acquired e - 
the applauses of every party by the manly ; 
cheerful promptitude which he showed to sacri 
all personal objects or interests to the preservat 
of public tranquillity. When Pitt avowed that h 
ever highly he might respect that nobleman’s al 
ties or esteem his private character, yet they cc 
never sit together in the same Cabinet, Lord No 
while he loudly censured the contemptuous digi 
and unaccommodating spirit of the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, nevertheless declared that no consid< 
tions relative to himself should for an instant imp 
the formation of a new Ministry consonant to 
general wishes of the country. 

“ There may be individuals,” observed ] 
“against whom I entertain no personal dislike 
ill-will, whose private character I even respect 
revere, whose abilities are great, and yet with wl 
I could never bring myself to sit or to act in 
Cabinet.” No reply could be more dignified 
disinterested than that of Lord North. “ It is 
possible for me to avoid perceiving,” said he, “ 
I am the person to whom allusion is made. F 
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'whatever quarter, however, such expressions may 
come, and with whatever form of words they may 
be clothed, I will never quit my situation or be 
driven from the ground which I occupy in this 
country to gratify the caprice or the prejudices of 
any man, whatever may be his position in the state 
or his opinion of himself. But in the present dis¬ 
tracted condition of the country, produced by the 
means which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
used for obtaining power, I find that the national 
voice demands my retirement, or that public opinion 
regards me as an obstacle to that extended and 
united Administration so anxiously required, God 
forbid that I should impede the consummation of 
such a salutary union ! No love of power or emolu¬ 
ment, no object of ambition, shall induce me for a 
single day to form a bar to the completion of that 
great object.” This declaration elicited the warmest 
expressions of admiration from Marsham and Powis, 
eulogiums the more noticed as no individuals in the 
House had treated him with greater acrimony when 
First Lord of the Treasury during the latter part of 
the American war. Powis, after panegyrising Lord 
North’s virtues,subjoined, “For my own part, I am 
not among the number of those persons who would 
wish to exclude the noble Lord from any place in a 
future Administration, but since he has so disinterest¬ 
edly expressed his readiness to sacrifice his own 
prospects to the general tranquillity and benefit, the 
fault will henceforth lie with the Minister, if he 
should still refuse to pay to the House of Commons 
the deference due to a branch of the Legislature.” 

Lord North found himself at this time unable to 
prevent the borough of Banbury, for which place he 
sat in Parliament, and where his family had always 
possessed a decided influence, from joining in the 
general cry against the Coalition: they even drew 
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up an address thanking his Majesty for the recent 
dismission from office of their actual representative 
in the House of Commons. A delegation from the 
inhabitants of Banbury waited on me in London, 
bringing with them the address itself, accompanied 
by a request that I would present it to the King on 
the first levde day at St. James’s; but, on full con¬ 
sideration, I declined taking such a personal part 
against a nobleman whom I greatly respected, 
loved, and honoured, though I had withdrawn from 
the party with which he had connected himself. 
Lord North, alluding afterwards, during the debate 
which took place on the 27th of February, to this 
address, declared that “ he had the consolation to 
know it was not signed by one of those individuals, 
his constituents, who returned him to Parliament.” 
It spoke, nevertheless, the sentiments of a large and 
respectable portion of the inhabitants and house¬ 
holders of the place. 

[18 th and 1 qth February 1784.] No circumstance 
could more forcibly demonstrate the little apprehen¬ 
sion felt by Pitt of the effects of parliamentary in¬ 
dignation, or could more strongly prove the confi¬ 
dence with which his own popularity inspired him, 
than his conduct at this juncture. Almost imme¬ 
diately after the extinction of the fallacious expecta¬ 
tions awakened by the St. Alban’s Tavern resolu¬ 
tions, rising in his place, he calmly acquainted the 
House that “the King, notwithstanding their re¬ 
commendations, had not thought proper to dismiss 
his Ministers, and that they had not resigned.” 
Such a piece of information, so delivered, seemed 
meant to force the Coalition on some measure of 
violence. Fox, nevertheless, while he did not affect 
to conceal his indignation at the affront offered to 
the legislative body, and at the defiance conveyed 
in the Minister’s words, yet knew too well the feeble 
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state of the complicated machine over which he 
presided to press heavily upon its springs. He re¬ 
probated, indeed, the treatment which the House 
experienced, a treatment demanding, he said, ex¬ 
emplary punishment. But he concluded with only 
Proposing an adjournment of eight-and-forty hours, 
* n order to give the Minister time for reflection. This 
Motion, so distinguished by involuntary forbearance, 
carried by twelve; a very slender superiority 
w here above 400 members divided. 

Fox, on this occasion, though he pretended to 
^^precate any intemperate step, and only demanded 
a respite of one or two days, exclaiming with the 
''-suthaginian queen, while he accommodated her 
c *>mplaints to his own feelings— 

“ Tempus inane peto; spatium requiemque furori,” 

Vet endeavoured, by a most able and laboured 
appeal to the wounded pride of the House, to in¬ 
flame their passions, while he directed their resent¬ 
ment against the Minister. Powis highly approved 
mid supported the motion, which, he said, was in 
itself moderate, forbearing, and the only proper 
course adapted to the extraordinary circumstances 
of the country, as it allowed breathing time, while 
a compromise, he hoped, might yet be effectuated. 
But there were other independent members of the 
House who held a different language. Sir William 
Lemon, one of the representatives for the county of 
Cornwall, declared that he wished not for any union 
on the principles laid down by Fox. “ I never 
liked,” said he, “ any of the resolutions adopted by 
this assembly, of which the present Ministers are 
the object. I consider them as arbitrary, violent, 
and personal. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has already made every concession compatible with 
his private honour and his official situation. Those 
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two great component parts of his present existence 
must stand or fall together. I am happy that he 
has displayed so much firmness in so good a cause, 
and I trust he will not stoop to any unbecoming 
negotiation.” 

Thus sustained from without as well as from 
within, Pitt not only displayed the most determined 
resolution, but charged Fox and his adherents with 
systematically withholding the supplies, thus sacri¬ 
ficing their country, as he asserted, to private fac¬ 
tion, enmity, or ambition. A distinction was how¬ 
ever drawn by the Opposition between withholding 
the supplies and only postponing them, which latter 
line of conduct Powis, in moderate language, and 
Marsham, with much stronger asseveration, de¬ 
clared to constitute their sole intention. The 
last-mentioned member recriminated with asperity 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as expecting 
from the House the same servile submission in re¬ 
gistering the Ministerial edicts which the French 
sovereigns exacted in the assemblies denominated 
parliaments. With more ability, Fox attempted to 
make a compromise with the Minister, offering in¬ 
stantly to vote the supplies provided that the House 
might receive assurances from him that “his 
Majesty would comply with the desires of his faith¬ 
ful Commons.” But Pitt, after first declaring the 
convictions of “ his personal honour being insepar¬ 
ably connected with his present official situation, 
and his determination never to resign as a prelude 
to negotiation,”—in other words, to leave his place, 
and then to treat with the Opposition in order to 
form part of a new Administration,—peremptorily 
refused to barter office for supply, or to enter into 
any stipulation on the subject. From this resolution, 
expressed in laconic but energetic terms, neither 
menaces, blandishments, nor expostulations could 
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induce him to recede; and after a prolonged debate 
of two successive days, Fox, as the master of the 
assembly, finally moved to adjourn the sitting on 
the state of the nation, which was carried without 
a division. He still remained all - powerful within 
those walls, but Pitt’s superiority lay without doors, 
in every county, town, and village. 

Already addresses crowded in, from London down 
to Old Sarum, a borough which, though consisting 
only of one solitary farmhouse, yet, as belonging to 
Lord Camelford, who had just been elevated to the 
Peerage, did not omit to offer its tribute of loyalty 
t° the crown and of abhorrence for the measures of 
the Opposition. Middlesex, Southwark, even West¬ 
minster, abandoning Fox, approached the throne 
^ l th congratulations, or with testimonies of appro¬ 
bation at the dismission of the late Ministers. York, 
1 city where the Cavendish interest had always been 
Predominant, and which place the late Chancellor of 
*ne Exchequer actually represented in Parliament 
■"■^Edinburgh, Worcester, Exeter, besides many 
^ther inferior towns, followed the example, which 
spread with rapidity throughout the whole island. 
When we reflect on these facts, we shall probably 
think that Mr. Pitt, whatever professions he might 
either make himself, or whatever wishes for “ a 
United and extended Administration” he might 
judge proper to put into his royal master’s mouth 
in reply to the addresses of the House of Com¬ 
mons, yet could have nourished no serious intentions 
of dividing his power with Fox. 

Among the persons of rank who acted a conspi¬ 
cuous part, and manifested more than ordinary 
enthusiasm in the cause of Pitt at this time, were 
two well-known noblemen, Lord Mahon and Lord 
Mountmorres . 1 I have already made mention of 

1 Charles, Lord Mahon, afterwards third Earl of Stanhope, was 
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the former, whose eccentricities of dress, character, 
and deportment, however great they might be, were 
nevertheless allied to extraordinary powers of elocu¬ 
tion as well as energies of mind. My acquaintance 
with him was slight, but during many years I lived in 
habits of familiar and frequent intercourse with Lord 
Mountmorres. In his person he was tall, slender, of 
a dark and adust complexion, active, and always on 
his feet, to so great a degree as to convey an idea of 
ubiquity personified, for he seemed to be in many 
places at the same time. Invariably busy, yet never 
attaining his object; unsuccessful in love, in ambi¬ 
tion, in every pursuit, yet still continuing the chase; 
an orator in print, but destitute of eloquence, and 
printing speeches which he had never pronounced; 
fluent and plausible in conversation, though want¬ 
ing judgment; abandoning his hereditary seat in 
the Irish House of Peers, where he might have 
been useful to his country, he made London his 
residence, sustained by the fallacious hope of ac¬ 
quiring a place in the English House of Commons, 
which he never accomplished; an enthusiast in 
politics, he was not the less an economist in his 
expenses, and though ardent in his views, always 
keeping his purse close shut; perpetually planning 
marriages, but never succeeding in them, he finally 
died without entering into that state;—such was 
Lord Mountmorres, to whom the authors of the 
“ Rolliad ” have assigned two “ Probationary Odes,” 

born in 1753, succeeded his father in 1786, and died in 1816. His 
first wife was Pitt’s sister, Hester. In 1781, however, he married 
Louisa Grenville, daughter of the Governor of Barbadoes. The Lord 
Mountmorres of the text was Hervey Redmond Morres, second Vis¬ 
count, who in 1797 alienated the paternal estates from the next hors- 
male to his sisters. His half-brother, Francis, succeeded to the title, 
and having lost substantia] dignity by the loss of the paternal acres, 
dropt therewith the old family name of Morres, and assumed that of 
Montmorency, in memory of descent from the grand-butler of France 
of that name.—D. 
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"^^^hile to all the other individuals selected for ridi- 
ule, among whom I hold my place, they have only 
^^.ttributed one production of that kind. On the 
2 *mustings, whether erected in Covent Garden, in 
-fc-’alace Yard, or in Westminster Hall, both the 
•^^bove-mentioned noblemen were constantly found, 
a.s in their proper element, and Fox had not in the 
'xjvhole range of the metropolis two more determined 
^ssnemies. Lord Mahon was, however, in all senses 
the more formidable, pertinacious, able, and respect- 
s*_ble. 

As the tide of popular indignation rose against 
the East India Bill, tumultuary meetings took place 
n many parts of the kingdom, where the general 
^ense of the inhabitants was collected. West- 
*-ninster itself, which, during the last years of Lord 
orth’s unfortunate Administration, had constituted 
t:he citadel and the sanctuary of Fox, renouncing its 
Voluntary allegiance, raised the standard against 
Viim. He vainly maintained, both by himself and 
through his adherents in Parliament, particularly 
TErskine, that this painful change originated solely 
in delusion or imposture, as if it required a superior 
intelligence to appreciate the objects of that measure, 
or as if Pitt, like the magician in the “ Arabian 
^Nights’ Entertainments,” could transform beef and 
mutton into the appearance of human flesh. Lord 
I'Jorth, alluding to one of these assemblages of people 
in Westminster Hall which had very recently taken 
place, and at which Fox was necessarily present—I 
think it happened in the course of the debate of the 
18th of February—gave a most picturesque and 
ludicrous description of the scene, as well as of the 
principal performers. “ Much,” observed that face¬ 
tious nobleman, “ has been advanced relative to the 
pretended popularity of the present Minister. From 
what source does he derive such nostrums ? Is it 
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from the meeting held a few days ago in West¬ 
minster Hall ? One description of citizens there 
vociferated, ‘ No Coalition; ’ while others exclaimed, 
‘ No back-stairs influence.’ But it demanded the 
utmost precision of ear to decide which of the two 
clamours predominated. Indeed, the noise owed 
its origin, as I am assured, not so much to the 
multitude, as to two noble Lords who were there 
present. The first (Lord Mahon), by his nervous, 
impassioned gesticulation and sonorous oratory, is 
well calculated to carry away the prize in such a 
contest. The disinterested eloquence of the other 
peer (Lord Mountmorres) claims peculiar respect 
Not influenced by British property, he has mag¬ 
nanimously exposed his person in a voyage to this 
island, and has hazarded the perils of the sea. 
Professing himself a citizen of the world, an advocate 
for the universal rights of mankind, he has aban¬ 
doned his native country. He has even left its 
freedom in jeopardy in order that he may devote 
his whole faculties to the interests and preservation 
of this nation. From the operation and influence 
of such exalted characters on the public mind we 
cannot reason with safety.” 

Masterly as this piece of historic oratory must be 
esteemed, and powerful as was its operation on the 
muscles of the audience when pronounced, Lord 
Mahon, two days afterwards, during the discussion 
of the 20th February, retaliated with great severity, 
not unaccompanied with ability, on his political 
adversaries. After enumerating the unequivocal 
proofs of unpopularity which Fox received at the 
meeting alluded to by Lord North, “ Does he," 
exclaimed Lord Mahon, “interpret groans into 
applause, and take hisses for approbation ? There 
was a time when he was heard like an oracle. 
Why ? Because the public credulously believed 
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that he was fighting their battles as a sincere and 
honest tribune of the people. But their eyes are 
opened since he has attempted to raise himself above 
the free constitution of his country by aspiring to 
the place of a dictator. How was their zeal ex¬ 
pressed ? In pretty intelligible words. No Grand 
Mogul. No India tyrant! No usurper! No turn¬ 
coat! No Catiline! If such be the popularity to which 
he aspires, and if such are the marks of approbation 
"which he boasts, long may he continue to receive 
them! ” Even Pitt, in the course of the same 
ev ening, had recourse to similar illustrations of the 
decline of Fox’s influence over his constituents, who 
°nce idolised him. Having stated the defeat of the 
Coalition at Reading, he next adverted to their 
discomfiture at Hackney, where the freeholders of 
Middlesex had been convened. Fixing his eyes on 
George Byng, one of the members for that county, 
I see over against me,” observed he, “ a most 
determined chieftain just returned from that field of 
Warfare, whose brow, indeed, is no longer, as for¬ 
merly, adorned with the smiles of victory. Whether 
at Westminster it is a proof of triumph that the 
people would not even hear the right honourable 
gentleman (Fox) who once could charm the multi¬ 
tude into mute attention—whether he, emphatically 
denominated the man and the champion of the 
people, is now content with the execration of those 
multitudes whom he so long held in voluntary bonds 
of attachment and homage—these are points on 
which I will not decide; but sure I am that if 
Westminster constitutes his only proof, the voice 
of the people is no longer with him.” Fox, though 
little accustomed to allow such speeches to remain 
unnoticed, did not offer any reply either to Pitt or 
to Lord Mahon. We may, however, form some 
idea from the scenes portrayed within the walls of 
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the House of Commons how great was the ferment: 
which then pervaded the metropolis and the king¬ 
dom. 

[4/A — 16/A February 1784.] The House of Peers, 
which assembly, after arresting the progress of the 
East India Bill, as if exhausted by that effort, had 
ever since remained silent and supine spectators of 
the contest carrying on between the crown and the 
Commons, exhibited some symptoms of animation 
about this time by adopting early in the month of 
February two propositions of a nature tending to 
condemn the conduct of the Lower House, and to 
strengthen the hands of the sovereign. The Earl 
of Effingham, who during many years of his life 
had manifested the most decided hostility to the 
King’s Government, and who as late as June 1780 
was unjustly accused of personally mixing in the 
riots of the capital, now appeared as the zealous 
defender of prerogative. He was sustained by the 
Duke of Richmond, whose political character and 
opinions had undergone since 1782 a similar trans¬ 
formation ; while, on the other hand, the resolutions 
moved by Lord Effingham found the warmest oppo¬ 
nents in the Earl of Mansfield, in Lord Stormont, 
and Lord Loughborough, so long the systematic 
champions of royalty. 

Few debates more animated, as well as acrimo¬ 
nious and personal, have ever taken place within 
the walls of the Upper House than occurred on 
this occasion. Lord Fitzwilliam drew the most un¬ 
favourable portrait of the young First Lord of the 
Treasury, whom he described as deficient not only in 
experience, and averse to every social source of in¬ 
formation, but as devoured by an overweening and 
insatiable thirst of power. The Duke of Richmond, 
on the other hand, panegyrised his industry, his 
abstention from dissipation, his application to public 
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business, his frugality of the national treasure and 
elevation of mind, the last of which qualities had 
been so conspicuously displayed in his recent renun¬ 
ciation of a lucrative sinecure place. Lord Stormont 
endeavoured to point the general indignation against 
him for his presumption in continuing to retain his 
situation in defiance of the votes and resolutions 
of the House of Commons, while his predecessors 
in office, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord North, and the 
Earl of Shelburne, had each in turn anticipated or 
respectfully obeyed the first demonstrations of the 
pleasure of that branch of the Legislature. The Earl 
of Mansfield, with the political timidity so char¬ 
acteristic of his whole life in every situation, judi¬ 
cial or parliamentary, deprecated as the greatest of 
national calamities any resolution which, by inter¬ 
rupting the harmony subsisting between the two 
Houses, might lead to a dissolution. He seemed 
to contemplate such an event, if it should take place, 
as commensurate with the destruction of the British 
constitution itself, as disbanding the army, laying up 
the navy, suspending the functions of Government, 
and throwing the country into irremediable confu¬ 
sion. The House, neither deterred nor intimidated 
by these denunciations, voted the resolutions by a 
large majority of forty-seven. An address to the 
throne followed, expressive of their reliance on his 
Majesty’s wisdom in the selection of his confidential 
servants, as well as the assurances of their support 
in the just exercise of those prerogatives intrusted 
to him for the protection of his people. It was 
difficult to imagine a triumph more decisive over the 
Coalition or a more opportune and important acces¬ 
sion of strength to the First Minister struggling 
against a majority in the House of Commons. The 
King received and replied to the address of the peers 
in laconic but warm and affectionate language. 
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In other periods of our history such an interfer¬ 
ence, followed by such a censure, might, and un¬ 
questionably would, have called forth the resent¬ 
ment of the representatives of the people. But as 
Fox justly dreaded all occasions of rupture or of 
dispute between the two Houses which might 
afford the new Ministers a plausible pretence for 
the dissolution of Parliament, he contented himself 
with dictating and carrying six counter-resolutions, 
tending to justify the line of conduct that had been 
adopted by the House of Commons. Lord Beau¬ 
champ 1 was selected for the performance of this 
service; and after a series of debates, which occu¬ 
pied eleven days, distinguished throughout by the 
same asperity as had been exhibited m every pre¬ 
ceding discussion, the resolutions finally passed 
without a division. In the progress of these gladia¬ 
torial exhibitions of parliamentary ability and dex¬ 
terity—for such they could only be deemed— Fox, 
conscious that the conflict in which he had engaged 
wore, from day to day, a more sinister appearance, 

and must, however it might be protracted, terminate _ 

in his fall, assumed every shape, and tried every 
means of inducing his adversary to propose or to«— 
accept some principles of accommodation. At on e-**. 
time denouncing the First Lord of the Treasury 
Fox held him up to national execration as a con«—5j, s 
spirator, who aimed at the life of the House cr —,/ ■ 
Commons, which assembly he at the same 
daily insulted by appearing among them as a co g— 7 . 
fidential servant of the crown, though destitute — 
their confidence or support. Changing altogeth-^r 
his tone a few days afterwards, in soothing acceik. ts, 
calculated to win their way into the heart, he com¬ 
plimented Pitt’s abilities, professed respect for his 

1 Afterwards Marquis of Hertford—E d. 
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Political principles, and expressed his readiness, nay, 
his eagerness, to form a union, provided it was 
grounded, not on private interest or aggrandise¬ 
ment, but on great public meritorious motives of 
Action. He apologised for any harsh or unguarded 
Expressions which might have occurred in the 
Warmth of debate, avowed his ambition and love of 
glory as sentiments which he felt in common with 
die First Lord of the Treasury, and finished by 
protesting that he would make every personal sacri¬ 
fice at the shrine of his country. 

In further corroboration of these conciliating dis¬ 
positions, Fox took occasion to declare that he was 
ready to accommodate and modify his obnoxious 
bill for the government of India in such manner as 
to meet the public wish and to acquire the public 
confidence. He would abandon the patronage 
which it conferred, and would submit every clause 
or regulation of the measure itself to the discussion 
of Parliament. His noble friend, Lord North, 
would prove no obstacle to union between the two 
parties. There remained only one stipulation frojn 
which he could never recede, namely, Mr. Pitt’s 
virtual resignation, as being indispensable in itself, 
and as an expiation to the violated constitution of 
Great Britain. In reply to these alternate menaces 
and blandishments, the Minister, on his part, affected 
and professed an equal desire of union on bases of 
principle and honour, disclaimed all personal views 
in the line of conduct which he had adopted by his 
acceptance of office, and declared that he should 
ever think he had performed an essential service to 
his country by defeating a measure big with de¬ 
struction to the constitution, expressing his consola¬ 
tion at finding that Fox was disposed to renounce 
any of its pernicious features. He protested that 
he and his colleagues were all ready to resign their 
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employments as soon as a prospect presented itself^ 
of forming an Administration by which the state 
might be effectually served; but he took care to 'Oj 
conclude by declaring that he could neither recon— mtx 
cile it to the duty which he owed his sovereign and£>^: 
the people of England nor to his own honour to lay^-^s 
down his office before he beheld such a prospect_^\o. 
It was evident that, amidst these reciprocal profes-ea 
sions and demonstrations, not the smallest advanc»z>.c 
was made on either side towards real approximates 
tion. 

[20 th February 1784.] However decidedly th-^f^t 
sentiments of the capital and of the nation had b ccr^* --^ 
already pronounced in favour of the new Ministemt 
yet Fox still retained firm possession of the Ho u.<=^ «• i S ( 
of Commons, though he held that assembly, as hC Jj e 
well knew, only by a frail arid decaying tenurr*jfe. 
Powis, who, notwithstanding his avowed disappr-^En>- 
bation of the East India Bill, and his invincible nKn*. 
pugnance to the Coalition, did not the less condencrnu] 
and oppose the formation of the new Administrati- __bo 
as wholly subversive of the dignity and inhen=5ot 
rights of the Lower House of Parliament, rising in 
his place, originated another effort for compels og 
the King to dismiss the First Lord of the Treasm-xy. 

A most animated, long, and acrimonious debate 
ensued, terminating in favour of Opposition at a v«iy 
late hour of the morning, after two divisions, both 
which Fox carried, the first by a majority of twenty, 
the last by twenty-one. The address voted was 
ordered to be presented by the whole House. But 
this triumph, however apparently gratifying, might 
be considered rather as nominal than real, not ex¬ 
tending, in fact, beyond the threshold of the lobby, 
and being neither calculated to intimidate the sove¬ 
reign nor to accelerate the First Minister’s resigna¬ 
tion. 
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Lord Nugent, 1 who might even with more pro¬ 
priety than Welbore Ellis be denominated the 
Nestor of the House of Commons at the period of 
which I am writing, and who manifested all the 
garrulity of old age sustained by a sort of unblush¬ 
ing facility of utterance which might pass for a 
species of eloquence, took a prominent and an 
extraordinary part in the discussion. Though closely 
connected with Earl Temple, 2 to whom he had 
married his daughter, the heiress of his fortune, yet 
he professed ardently to wish a reconciliation and a 
union between the two rival statesmen. As an en¬ 
couragement to attempt so great a national object, 
he stated that he had accomplished, more than thirty 
years before, a similar undertaking by means of a 
personal interview between Lord Granville and Mr. 
Pelham, which took place at his own residence in 
London. “ These two candidates for power,” said 
Lord Nugent, “came to the appointment disguised. 
I introduced them to each other, and then left them 
alone. A good supper and excellent wine, which I 
had provided, soon banished mutual reserve. They 
spoke freely, became friends, and so remained. Thus 
was this coalition effected in a single night. I am 
not much acquainted with the two gentlemen now 
sitting opposite each other, but if they will meet at 
my house, they shall have a delicate supper with the 
finest wines. They may even, if they please, get 
gloriously drunk. And I will answer for it, over 
the bottle their punctilios and distrust will vanish, 
while confidence will spring up where diffidence 
previously existed.” This proposition, which seemed 
rather adapted to a private convivial party than 
becoming a legislative assembly, excited no remark 

1 See VoL i. p. 88 (note). 

* Afterwards Marquis of Buckingham. The ducal title of the 
family dates only from 1822 .—Ed. 
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from any quarter, and was excused on account of 
the age, sustained by the bold peculiarities of the 
noble person with whom it originated. Pitt and 
Fox could not have been reconciled or made to act 
together like Mr. Pelham and Lord Granville. The 
men and the times were both equally different 
I have never witnessed greater oratorical exer¬ 
tions made by Fox than on that evening. In a 
speech which, notwithstanding its ability, might be 
said to try the patience of the House by its ex¬ 
cessive length, he endeavoured to concentrate every 
argument and to exhaust every topic of declama¬ 
tion. But his antagonist, elevated by the victories 
obtained without doors in various towns and coun¬ 
ties, as well as nearer home at Hackney, where the 
freeholders of Middlesex had been convened, and 
above all in Westminster itself, where Fox had just 
received the most unequivocal marks of the disap¬ 
probation, or rather indignation, of his own con¬ 
stituents ; elated by his consciousness of these ad¬ 
vantages, Pitt, with far more brevity, but in a higher 
tone than he had ever yet assumed, retorted on 
his adversary with inconceivable severity. After 
exposing to derision the inconsistence of his pre¬ 
sent conduct in becoming the champion of a small 
majority of the House of Commons,, instead of 
constituting the distinguished organ of the popular 
voice as he once was, and complimenting him on 
the dexterity with which he supported in turn the 
most opposite political characters, Pitt justified him¬ 
self from the charge of imposture in representing to 
the nation the pernicious consequences to the British 
constitution that must have resulted from the East 
India Bill. His expressions—I mean Pitt’s—were 
dipped in gall, though arrayed in all the elegance of 
language. “ The right honourable gentleman,” 
observed the Minister, “ has this evening appeared 
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in a character entirely new, but which he supports, 
as indeed he does all his parts, with wonderful 
ability. He is to-night the champion of a small 
majority of this House against the loud and de¬ 
cided voice of the people. He has even endea¬ 
voured, in this his new character, to calumniate the 
English people. Imposture was the term used by 
his learned friend (Erskine); for how should the 
people understand the India Bill ? Do they know 
all the abuses practised on the Ganges ? Sir, they 
know that the loss, nay, the annihilation of India 
could not compensate for the subversion of the 
constitution. They could see that the bill raised up 
a new power, stripping the crown of its prerogative 
and the people of their chartered rights, in order to 
render its author a dictator over both his sovereign 
and his country.” 

Then descending to personal objects, “He calls 
me;” continued Pitt, “a mere nominal Minister, the 
puppet of secret influence. It is because I disdain 
to become his puppet by resigning my office that he 
thus denominates me. But his contemptuous ex¬ 
pressions shall never provoke me to resignation. 
My own honour and reputation I never will resign, 
to place myself under his protection, to accept a 
nomination from him, and thereby to become a poor, 
powerless, self-condemned, unprofitable Minister in 
his train—a Minister serviceable to him perhaps, 
but altogether incapable of serving my King or my 
country. If, indeed, I have, as he asserts, submitted 
to become the puppet and the minion of the crown, 
•why will he condescend to admit me among his 
band ? ”—“ Severe, therefore, as the conflict is, my 
conscience, my duty, my attachment to the constitu¬ 
tion, maintain me in my present arduous situation. 
It arises not from contempt or defiance of the con¬ 
stitutional resolutions of this assembly. Neither a 
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point of honour nor the love of power impels me to 
cling to office. The nature of the time, and, I will 
add, the voice of the country, call on me to defend 
this fortress, and nothing shall induce me to sur¬ 
render it.” He concluded by levelling the severest 
reproaches on Fox for stopping, or, as the Opposition 
termed it, suspending and postponing, the supplies, 
thus sacrificing the public interests to private ani¬ 
mosity or ambition. No reply was made to this 
eloquent harangue, which seemed finally to extinguish 
all the fallacious hopes so long nourished by sanguine 
or credulous individuals of beholding an Admini¬ 
stration founded on a broad basis. It became evident 
that no intentions of such a nature were seriously 
cherished or encouraged, and it was equally palpable 
that one of the two contending parties must ulti¬ 
mately sink under the superiority of his opponent 
[2 1st —2 7th. February 1784.] Already Fox’s 
majority, undermined by many causes, began to 
exhibit symptoms of rapid decay. While some 
members abandoned the Coalition in deference to 
the public voice or in obedience to the remonstrances 
of their immediate constituents, others yielded to 
suggestions of a personal or interested nature, and 
withdrew from a sinking party whose approaching 
extinction they anticipated. These latter indivi¬ 
duals drew on themselves the bitterest sarcasms for 
their desertion, not only from Fox, but at different 
times from various members of the Opposition. 
The King’s answer to the last address, drawn up 
with consummate skill, gracious in its language, con¬ 
ciliating in its professions, declaring how anxiously 
his Majesty desired to form “ a firm, efficient, ex¬ 
tended, and united Administration,” yet lamented 
the inefficiency of his efforts for that purpose, deny¬ 
ing that it would be advanced or facilitated by the 
previous dismission of his Ministers, against whom 
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no charge or complaint was preferred, observing 
1 ikewise that numbers of his subjects had expressed 
their satisfaction at the late change in his councils. 
He finally declined vacating the essential offices of 
executive government till he should see a prospect 
of effecting such a union as was recommended by 
lais faithful Commons. This reply augmented the 
embarrassments while it added to the dismay of the 
Coalition leaders. 

On the question of adjourning its consideration 
for two or three days, after a short debate Fox 
found himself, indeed, still in a majority, but it 
consisted only of seven, though near 350 members 
■voted. He made, nevertheless, on the first day 
of the ensuing month, when the royal answer was 
read by the Speaker, another desperate attempt 
to carry the Ministerial trenches by storm, and 
sustained it by his accustomed display of elo¬ 
quence. The debates themselves had, however, 
ceased to excite the same interest or to awaken 
the same attention as they had produced in earlier 
stages of the contest. Yet in a very full house, fall¬ 
ing little short of 400, the Opposition maintained 
their superiority, and even rose to twelve. Another 
address was voted; but though it still besought the 
sovereign “ to lay the foundation of a strong and 
stable Government by the previous removal of his 
present Ministers,” it lamented “ the failure of his 
endeavours for forming an united Administration, 
and their concern as well as disappointment at his 
Majesty’s not having been advised to take any 
further steps for effecting the object.” It was 
impossible more clearly to admit their inability to 
dictate to the crown, and, at the same time, their 
desire of dividing with Pitt the power of which it 
had become evidently impracticable wholly to de¬ 
prive him. 
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The whole drift and object of Fox’s speech were 
designed to prove, by reference to the events of the 
two preceding reigns, that both George I. and his 
successor had invariably complied with the expressed, 
wishes of the House of Commons in the choice or 
dismission of their Ministers. No principle of the 
constitution could indeed be more clearly recognised 
or more indisputable. Pitt himself admitted it. But 
its practical application in the present instance vio¬ 
lated common sense, because neither cause nor rea¬ 
son was assigned for compelling the King to dismiss 
his confidential servants. “ No man,” observed the 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer in his reply to Fox, 
“ can more strongly maintain than myself the right 
of this House to advise the sovereign in the exercise 
of all his prerogatives ; but that a declaration of this 
House disapproving his Majesty’s Ministers should, 
ipso facto, compel him to dismiss them or oblige 
them to resign, I never will allow. Does the his¬ 
tory of this country afford any instance of an Ad¬ 
ministration called on to retire from office without 
a cause ? ” Fox’s majority constituted the only refu¬ 
tation of such reasoning. 

[4 th and $th March 1784.] In his answer to 
their new address, the King nearly repeated his 
preceding declaration, only subjoining that “ he did 
not consider the failure of his recent endeavours to 
form an extended and united Administration as con¬ 
stituting a final bar to its accomplishment, if it could 
have been obtained on principles of fairness and 
equality.” But as though he had been desirous at 
the same time of extinguishing any such expectations, 
he added, “ I know of no further steps that I can 
take likely to remove the difficulties which obstruct 
that desirable end.” Fox, who beheld as in a mirror 
the sentence of his perpetual exclusion from office 
conveyed under these expressions of the sovereign, 
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fter first postponing the consideration of his 
Majesty’s reply during four days, endeavoured to 
hrow an insurmountable barrier in the way of dis¬ 
olution by delaying the progress of the Mutiny Bill 
brough the House. 1 An animated debate ensued 
n the subject, in which, while the two leaders took 
nly a comparatively inferior share, Lord North 
poke at considerable length and with great ability, 
n the possible anticipation that the majority might 
e able to prevent the Mutiny Bill from passing, 
pinions had been hazarded from persons seated on 
he Ministerial benches that even though that an- 
.ual Act should be suffered to expire, yet the King 
night keep the army together, both the men and 
he money for their payment being already voted. 
Vhen, therefore, the consent of the House of Peers 
hould be obtained, the crown, it was asserted, might 
ave an army on foot with the recognised approba- 
ion of Parliament. Sir Adam Ferguson, member 
or the county of Ayr in North Britain, a man of 
ound sense, himself bred to the Scotch bar, where 
ie had attained to eminence, supported the proposi- 
ion. 

This doctrine, which, it must be confessed, was 
iot to be found in the “ Bill of Rights,” and which 
night in its effects have proved subversive of the 

1 The first Mutiny Bill dates from William III., 1689. When we had 
. brave but licentious militia rather than a standing army, the Com¬ 
mons, recognising the need of the latter, and yet determined not to 
nake of it a power always ready for the King’s hands, decreed that 
ill soldiers should for certain crimes be subject to the sentence of a 
:ourt-martial, the members of which were restricted from passing 
.entence after one o’clock in the day, that being the dinner-hour, 
ifter which even gentlemen were too often drunk and incapable. 
Since that period the House of Commons annually passes a bill which 
enables the sovereign to maintain, govern, and pay a certain number 
>f soldiers during the ensuing year. By this arrangement England 
2an hardly be said to have a standing army, for if the Commons were 
to refuse to renew the Mutiny Act for a year, military insubordination 
would cease to be illegal, the soldier would cease to be paid, and the 
army force would fall into the rank of common citizenship.— D. 
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British constitution, received, it is true, no direct 
sanction from Pitt, but it did not the less provoke 
and produce from various quarters the severest 
animadversion. Lord North observed that “such 
a discovery, if founded in law, might well make 
every man tremble for his liberty. Those who 
maintained it must, however, likewise assert that 
the army might be kept together without discipline 
and without punishment, the first being only en¬ 
forced and the latter inflicted only under the Mutiny 
Act.” He concluded by reminding Ministers “that 
notwithstanding the money had been voted for the 
payment of the army, yet, until the Act specifically 
appropriating it to that branch of the service had 
passed, no power or right existed in Administration 
to issue any sum, however small, for the purpose.” 
Finally, he warned them that “as a prorogation or 
dissolution does away every vote of supply not pre¬ 
viously carried into an Act of Parliament, if, there¬ 
fore, the Minister should have recourse to such a 
measure, the votes of army, navy, ordnance, and 
supply of every kind must instantly be destroyed 
and fall to the ground.” No answer was made or 
attempted from the Treasury bench to these denun¬ 
ciations, which did not indeed admit of any consti¬ 
tutional reply, and only served, to show the critical 
position of the country, left without an efficient 
Government, and apparently on the verge of a sus¬ 
pension or extinction of all its establishments. 

Powis and Marsham, who commonly acted in con¬ 
cert, uniting their efforts on this occasion, attacked 
the Minister in language of equal energy and acri¬ 
mony. The former, after expressing his amazement 
at the King’s answer, and wishing for time to shed 
a tear over the expiring dignity and to regulate 
the funeral procession of the House of Commons, 
lamented that Administration appeared to be deter- 
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ined on prosecuting their mad career and on ele- 
iting prerogative above privilege. Marsham re¬ 
lated the same sentiments, while he protested 
at no act could be more remote from his intention 
an to delay the public business or to plunge the 
untry into confusion. Rigby, who had been called 
. by the Attorney-General only a few days before 
pay into the Exchequer the large balances of 
iblic money remaining in his hands, a demand of 
lich he loudly complained as harsh and illiberal, 
ough he could not venture directly to oppose or 
sist it, came forward once more very conspicuously 
the course of the debate. With that blunt, bold, 
ctatorial, and coarse style of oratory which always 
aracterised him, but of which, since the extinction 
Lord North's Government, he had exhibited com- 
.ratively few specimens, he reprobated the auda- 
:y of a Minister who presumed to remain in office 
ith a majority of the House of Commons against 
m; observing that it was reserved for the present 
iys to produce a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
id to Parliament, “ I care not for your majority ; 
e King has appointed me, and you have nothing 
do with the business.” He finished by declaring 
at his blood boiled with indignation at the bare 
ention of retaining an army without a Mutiny Bill, 
itt did not condescend to notice these personal 
ircasms or animadversions, which, he we 1 knew, 
jwever they might operate within the walls of the 
isembly where they were pronounced, would pro- 
ace no injurious consequences to him among the 
iople without doors. On the division for adjourn- 
g the committee upon the Mutiny Bill, he was 
jain left in a minority of nine, the numbers being 
71 against 162, Fox still retaining his slender pos- 
ssion of the House. 

[8 th March 1784.] The termination of this great 
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conflict, on which not only England but all Europe 
had their eyes fixed, and which had already lasted 
near eleven weeks, to the suspension of every kind 
of public business, could not, however, be longer 
protracted by any efforts of eloquence or any com¬ 
binations of faction. In terms of gracious yet firm 
determination the King had twice refused to comply 
with the demand of a majority of the Lower House, 
and that majority was become not less odious to the 
people at large than it had proved itself hostile to 
the crown or the Administration. So unnatural a 
state of things carried in its essence the seeds of its 
speedy extinction. Fox, though apparently master 
of the House, found himself unable to advance, and 
he could not remain stationary or recede without 
exposing his party to ridicule, while they were 
silently undermined and diminished in numbers from 
day to day. His embarrassments, which did not 
admit of concealment, necessarily augmented the 
confidence of his Ministerial adversaries. Nor did 
he attempt to disguise them when the consideration 
of his Majesty’s answer to the last address came 
before the House. In terms of querulous indigna¬ 
tion he stigmatised the reply as a compound of con¬ 
tradiction, duplicity, insult, and violation of the 
British constitution. Having attempted to justify 
and defend the right of the Commons to demand 
the removal of Ministers without stating their 
reasons or assigning any specific cause for such 
dismission, he avowed that the only becoming 
measure now left was to move a resolution that 
“ whoever should advise his Majesty to continue 
his present Administration was an enemy to his 
country.” But however disposed and desirous he 
might be to proceed to this act, he was restrained 
by his consciousness that he could not carry with 
him even a majority of the most limited description 
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if he made the attempt. Many of his adherents 
•had already announced to him their determination 
to proceed no further, accompanied with menaces 
of withdrawing their support if he tried so desperate 
an experiment. Thus situated, Fox stopped; and 
after loading Ministers with the bitterest reproaches 
for having, as he asserted, overset the country, 
involved public credit in remediless confusion, 
suffered our foreign concerns to run to ruin, and 
incurred the guilt of leaving our East Indian pos¬ 
sessions a prey to every species of enormity, pecula¬ 
tion, and tyranny, he declared that it was not his 
intention to stop the supplies. While he charged 
Pitt with inordinate ambition, as well as with having 
manifested a decided aversion to political union, he 
finished by only moving, not an address, but a re¬ 
presentation to the King. It was long, expostula¬ 
tion, argumentative, if not criminating, and recapi¬ 
tulated all the points on which the crown and the 
O>mmons had so obstinately contended, but it con¬ 
tained no new matter, except lamenting that “ his 
Majesty’s advisers had not thought fit to suggest 
any further steps for removing the difficulties which 
impeded the formation of an extended Administra- 
tion.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took little or 
no part in the debate which ensued on that evening. 
Dundas, however, supplied his place with great 
acuteness, energy, and severity. Retorting on the 
Opposition all the accusations brought forward by 
them against Ministers for pursuing a mad and 
desperate career, to the subversion of the constitu¬ 
tion, whose true principles they outraged, he en¬ 
deavoured to show that Fox’s experience proved 
the incapacity of the House of Commons itself, how¬ 
ever powerful a branch of the Legislature it might 
be, to enforce its own unconstitutional resolutions. 
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He treated the representation as a manifesto, cal— Xjsca 
culated to delude the nation by disguising the reaLe^^ 
intention of Fox, which aimed at elevating th».ri^ 
Speaker’s mace above the royal sceptre, and giving Mrm 
virtually to the representatives of the people th»*-f-j. ^ 
right of naming Ministers. Towards the conclusion «->. 
of his able harangue, after vindicating Pitt from th» ^f-j . 
imputation of opposing a union of parties if it coul »/~* r< _. C 
have been effected on fair and honourable prirv.r-^^w 
ciples, he alluded with great force, though guardedFlF>.— 
and hypothetically, to the well-authenticated lis'^^^V' 
of peerages, offices, and emoluments known to F" 
promised to their adherents by the Opposite 
leaders, who thus condescended to avail themsehs^^,^ 
of every engine of seduction or corruption—engin^r^ 
by which it was obvious the country might be as 
completely enslaved and the constitution subverted 
as by the worst minion of the most wicked or vrbi -— 
trary monarch. 

Seldom have I heard Dundas, during the course 
his long and brilliant parliamentary career, display J&- 
more ability or eloquence than on that evening, which ^ t 

may, in fact, be regarded as having terminated the 
contest between Pitt and Fox, between the crown and 
a majority of the House of Commons. “Why will 
not the right honourable gentleman,” observed he, 

“ insert in his manifesto that this House claims a 
right of putting a negative on his Majesty’s appoint¬ 
ment of Ministers without assigning any reason ? 

Because he knows that such a pretension might alarm 
the country, and then counter-declarations might 
appear against it.”—“ But let me suppose for a 
moment, that instead, as the constitution directs, 
the sovereign naming and protecting Ministers, thi^» s 
assembly should assume both these privileges; ii^M 
that case, a combination of men might pay as service 
court to individual members of Parliament as evesr 
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? 


y 
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minion did to a despotic prince. If the House 
exercise the right of nomination and of control, any 
abandoned faction commanding a majority, by arti¬ 
fice within doors and by corruption without, by 
promises of peerages, places, and emoluments, may 
so entrench themselves, that if they can likewise 
name themselves Ministers, the country may be as 
completely subjected and the constitution as totally 
overturned as by the most able or systematic 
tyrant.” 

This mirror, though only held up as a fiction or 
an hypothesis, reflected most distinctly to every 
beholder the image of the Coalition. Fox made no 
reply to Dundas, but Burke, who, ever since the 
rejection of the East India Bill, as if overcome 
by his second dismission from the Pay Office, had 
scarcely once risen in the House or taken his accus¬ 
tomed share throughout the discussions within its 
walls, made ample amends on that night for his 
preceding silence. Though he spoke with great 
animation and with equal eloquence, yet no exer¬ 
tions could sustain a declining as well as unpopular 
party, or infuse vigour into its component members. 
Even the subject of controversy itself, agitated and 
exhausted by so many repetitions, no longer in¬ 
spired the same interest, the greatest ingenuity being 
scarcely able to suggest any new ideas or to strike 
out any fresh matter of argument Uncommon 
anxiety was manifested and impatience displayed 
for the division, which took place about midnight, 
when Fox’s majority became reduced to one solitary 
vote, the numbers on each side considerably ex¬ 
ceeding those on the division of the 5th of March. 
Three hundred and eighty-five members were pre¬ 
sent, of whom 191 divided with Opposition, and 190 
with Administration. Great exultation was ex¬ 
pressed by the Ministerial side of the House, while 
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corresponding depression appeared on the opposite 
benches at so decisive a symptom of the approach¬ 
ing fall of the Coalition. 

[9 th March 1784.] The political spell which had 
so long suspended and paralysed all the functions of 
Government was now dissolved, and on the ensuing 
day the Mutiny Bill, no longer opposed, passed 
through the committee. Fox, divested of that con¬ 
trol which he had exercised over the assembly ever 
since it met in November, appeared therein person, 
but “shorn of his beams ; ” nor can we consider the 
discussions which subsequently arose on various 
points as other than mere conversations, since no 
division was ever again attempted by the Opposi¬ 
tion down to the period of the prorogation and 
dissolution of Parliament. Yet scarcely any debate 
which took place during the interesting session 
under our review opened more curious matter of 
speculation or of controversy than the one that 
followed Fox’s defeat. Powis and Marsham, who 
had taken so conspicuous a part throughout the 
whole contest, appeared for the last time on the 
theatre. The first, in a speech replete with pointed 
animadversions, and conceived with great powers 
of mind, endeavoured, while he justified himself 
from the charge of inconsistency in his conduct, to 
throw on Pitt the accusation of duplicity or insin¬ 
cerity in his pretended negotiation for forming an 
extended Administration. He admitted that the 
House of Commons and the Minister having en¬ 
gaged in a constitutional contest, the former was 
conquered, “ for though scarcely a century had 
elapsed since a vote of the Commons could 
bestow a crown, it could not in 1784 procure 
the dismission of a Minister.” Having related 
with apparent exactitude the leading points on 
which had hinged the attempt to produce an 
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interview between the Duke of Portland and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the first indispens¬ 
able step towards a general union, he hesitated not 
to declare that “all the concession was on one 
side, while the Minister refused either explanation 
or the smallest advance leading to conciliation.” 
Pitt made, it is true, a prompt, able, and animated 
reply to this imputation; but I will fairly own that 
it impressed me as more rhetorical than solid, and 
carried with it no conviction, though the reasons 
assigned by him for the rupture of the proposed 
conference, if not severely scrutinised, appear spe¬ 
cious and reasonable to the ear. 

I ought here to observe, that though Powis and 
Marsham seemed to perform equal parts in this por¬ 
tion of our history, and might be considered as joint 
conductors of the St. Alban’s Tavern meeting, no 
comparison could be made between their respective 
talents. Marsham was an ordinary man, cast by 
Nature in her coarsest mould, of good intentions and 
plain sense, without ornament or decoration of any 
land. But Powis possessed a classic and a culti- 
•vated understanding, strong feelings, a natural, 
ardent, and winning command of words, with much 
^discrimination of character. Though in my opinion 
liis reverence for the House of Commons blinded 
him to such a point as to prevent him from perceiv¬ 
ing or recognising how Fox had converted that 
assembly into a mere engine of his ambition, while 
Pitt really defended the constitution against the 
House; yet I do not on that account consider Powis 
as entitled to less respect under every point of view. 
Some parts of his speech on the present occasion 
were of uncommon beauty, warm colouring, and 
great truth. I allude particularly to his description 
of the forces led on by the Minister, whom he divided 
into three squadrons, having each their appropriate 
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characteristics. “ The first” (whom I have mentioned 
already elsewhere), said Powis, “ may be denomi¬ 
nated his body-guard, composed of light young 
troops, who discharge their little arrows with no 
ordinary dexterity against all that refuse allegiance 
to their leader. The second is his corps of royal 
volunteers, the steady champions of prerogative, 
ever ready to attack those who presume to oppose 
privilege against royal authority. The last is his 
legion of deserters, attached to him by no other tie 
or principle than interest, and who, having deserted 
to him from that motive, will quit him as soon 
as fortune and favour abandon him. Such, Mr. 
Speaker, is the composition of the army which has 
vanquished this assembly and conquered the consti¬ 
tution ! ” We must candidly admit that Powis was 
no common orator, nor ought we to be surprised 
that such parliamentary talents raised him ultimately 
to the peerage, conferred on him by the Minister 
whom he thus severely scrutinised. 1 

If, however, we admire his description of the 
Ministerial forces, which was the result of premedi¬ 
tation, and may be regarded only as a composition 
pronounced before the House of Commons, how 
much more admiration is excited by Pitt’s reply, 
made on the instant, and delivered as soon as Powis 
sat down. After complimenting him on his versa¬ 
tile facility of displaying equal eloquence, on which 
ever side he spoke, whether supporting or opposing 
Administration, Pitt proceeded to comment on 
Powis’s delineation of the army ranged under his 
own banner. Alluding to the first corps, “ who 
threw their little arrows with so much dexterity,” 
he observed, “ Probably the honourable gentleman’s 
armour has not been proof against the darts of these 
archers; for those little weapons, which he affects 
1 Thomas Powys was created Baron Lilford in 1794 .—Ed. 
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to despise, appear to have galled him very severely. 
As to the prerogative volunteers, who form the 
second band, I am proud of their support, because 
prerogative forms a part of the constitution, like the 
.House of Commons, and is consequently an object 
of my veneration. But why he should denominate 
the third squadron deserters I own myself at a loss 
to comprehend, merely because they may not think 
proper to advance through all the stages of faction 
into which it is attempted to precipitate this House.” 
Having thus encouraged his own troops, he retorted 
on Powis, and endeavoured to show that no becom¬ 
ing testimonies of a sincere desire to unite with the 
Duke of Portland and to form a united Adminis¬ 
tration had been omitted by him in his Ministerial 
capacity during the course of the late negotiations. 

Those persons who best knew the secret springs 
of affairs at the period under our review have, 
however, I believe, felt, and some of them have 
candidly avowed to me, that the First Minister 
could not sincerely desire, or even mean, to form a 
coalition with Fox. Nor, if he had wished it, can 
*we easily conceive on what basis it could have 
reposed, that offered a prospect of completion, 
and still less of duration. We must suppose that 
Fox would have at least demanded the Treasury 
for the Duke of Portland, the Foreign Office for 
himself, and probably the Admiralty for his friend 
and relative Lord Keppel. Even though Lord 
North should have personally withdrawn his own 
pretensions, yet some of his connections—Lord 
Stormont or the Earl of Carlisle—would necessarily 
have been admitted into the Cabinet. Does any 
man imagine that Pitt, who had already attained in 
his own person to the head of the Treasury and of 
the Exchequer,—an eminence from which during 
seventeen years he stood firm, and from which 
vol. ni. x 
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he at last may be said to have voluntarily de¬ 
scended,—would have retreated into the latter of 
those two employments merely to place the Duke 
of Portland in the former ? His ambition was not 
made for such moderate limits. Still less can any 
person conceive that Fox would have consented to 
Pitt’s continuance in his double financial situation, 
and have taken office as Secretary of State under 
him. How then was the political equipoise to have 
been adjusted on “fair and equal terms”? The 
Cabinet must have preponderated in favour of one 
or of the other candidate for power; and which of 
them would have submitted to become the subor¬ 
dinate ? When Lord North struck his bargain with 
the Rockingham party, he consented to act under 
them a secondary part, receiving in compensation 
a share of the Ministerial spoils for himself and 
his followers, and obtaining from them protection 
against impeachment for the errors or calamities of 
the American war. The motives, therefore, for his 
conduct were obvious, natural, venial, perhaps justi¬ 
fiable in every sense. Lord North did not demand 
to be received among his new allies “ on fair and 
equal terms.” He exacted only indemnity, oblivion, 
and a participation of offices. But Pitt must have 
begun, like Sylla in antiquity, or like Fairfax in our 
own history, by laying down his power, at a moment 
too when he had nearly consolidated its tenure. 

Other motives for avoiding such a connection 
with Fox would unquestionably suggest themselves 
to his mind. The late Secretary of State no longer 
constituted an object either of popular affection or 
of royal apprehension. His own imprudence, ambi¬ 
tion, and rapacious policy had precipitated him from 
his elevation. Nor could the Minister have formed 
a junction with the colleague of Lord North, the 
author in his own person of the East India Bill, 
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"without perhaps incurring some degree of political 
condemnation, if not of moral contamination or cen¬ 
sure. Fox, indeed, might, and undoubtedly would, 
have consented to modify that obnoxious measure 
in a way to render it harmless to the constitution, 
but experience of the bitter fruits produced by the 
late Coalition held out no encouragement to Pitt 
Tor concluding a second similar union. He stood, 
moreover, on far higher ground than his antagonist, 
combining at once the favour of the sovereign, the 
attachment of the people, and the command of the 
House of Peers. How is it to be supposed that he 
would spontaneously descend from such a situation, 
and consent to mingle his future fortunes in some 
measure with a man whose line of public action he 
had stigmatised with the severest epithets, merely 
to conciliate the suffrages of the gentlemen who met 
at the St. Alban’s Tavern ? These reflections may 
probably induce us to believe that neither George 
III. nor his Minister could really intend to replace 
Fox in any degree on the eminence from which he 
had fallen, though during the progress of a contest 
in which he remained for many successive weeks 
master of a majority in the House of Commons, and 
before matters were ripe for their dissolution, defer¬ 
ence towards that branch of the Legislature dictated 
an apparent compliance with their anxious wishes. 

Pitt with great ability, in the course of his reply 
to Powis, probably conscious that he could not alto¬ 
gether disprove, however he might deny or repel, the 
charge of insincerity, contrived to bring forward a 
counter-accusation against him and Marsham. To 
both he indirectly applied the appellation of “a 
spy,” as having obtained by a pretended impartiality 
access to the secrets of the two contending parties, 
while they enjoyed the privileges and immunities of 
ambassadors. They took fire at the term, as I 
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doubt not he intended they should, and after respec¬ 
tively vindicating themselves from so dishonourable 
an imputation, Marsham read in his place the letter 
addressed by the Duke of Portland to the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer. It served fully to prove that 
the chief of the Opposition party as anxiously de¬ 
sired to commence a negotiation with the First 
Minister as the latter dexterously eluded and avoided 
a conference. Marsham professed his own perfect 
conviction of the fact. So did Powis. “ I never 
acted as a spy,” indignantly exclaimed Marsham, 
“and I make no scruple of declaring my private — 
opinion that I did not perceive in the Minister the 
same conciliatory spirit which was manifested by^v^ 
the Duke of Portland.” Powis entered into much«-J 
more minute details on the subject, embracing th <=^ . 
respective demands or preliminaries insisted on by^— 
both parties previous to actual negotiations. Pit —mi 
exacted three conditions: Lord N orth’s exclusion: • 
from the Cabinet, a renunciation of the objections 
able parts of the India Bill, and an interview wit! - — 
the Duke of Portland “on fair and equal terms. 

All these points were promptly conceded. T 1 
Coalition, on their part, equally demanded thre 
stipulations: first, Pitt’s virtual, though not actua 
resignation ; secondly, that the Duke might receh 
personally from his Majesty the message recor 
mending an interview; lastly, that the meaning ■* 
the word “equal” might be defined or explains < 3 - 
But all these points Pitt refused. Nor would 
listen to any explanations on the subject whLeh 
might facilitate' the accomplishment of the object 
itself. Powis, after specifying every particular, 
subjoined, “Thus stood the balance between the 
two parties, one ready to make every concession, 
the other none. But why should a triumphant 
Minister make concessions ? ” 
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Fox spoke with his usual ability, though not in 
the commanding tone that had characterised him 
'when conscious that he could dictate his pleasure to 
an obsequious majority. With more bitterness than 
"Was natural to him, he felicitated his rival on “ hav- 
ing attained to something like a majority to support 
Bim; ” nor did he spare his severest animadversions 
on those individuals who, having hitherto voted 
’with Opposition, had recently changed sides and 
joined the Administration. Fox concluded by 
pointing out the delusion of Pitt’s proposition to 
treat on “equal terms,” while he rejected the offer 
made by the Duke of Portland that the Ministerial 
arrangement should be conducted “with attention 
to principles of equity and fairness.” There could 
remain no doubt in the mind of any impartial per¬ 
son that the expressions “fair and equal” were in 
themselves ambiguous, and understood in different 
or opposite senses by the two contending parties. 
But these recriminations, however they might for a 
moment agitate the minds of men in private society, 
no longer impeded the progress of public business, 
the House voting on the ensuing evening the extra¬ 
ordinaries of the navy without a division. 

[11 th —22 d March 1784.] It became indeed 
more and more apparent from day to day, that 
Pitt’s machinery being now nearly complete, a dis¬ 
solution of Parliament would not be long delayed. 
Yet the Opposition still fondly indulged a hope—for 
it did not amount to a belief—that as no act of 
appropriation had passed, though the supplies were 
voted, Ministers would not dare to apply the public 
money to specific purposes contrary to all precedent, 
if not to law, and in direct violation of the prohibi¬ 
tions of the House. Various attempts were made 
to sound the Minister on this delicate point, but 
without effect Fox, however, took no personal 
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part in them, and though he occasionally attended 
in his place, I believe he hardly, if ever, spoke on 
any subject during the last eleven or twelve days 
that Parliament continued in existence. Burke re¬ 
mained equally mute; while Powis and Marsham, 
engaged in preparations for an approaching general 
election, disappeared altogether from a scene where 
they had recently performed the principal charac¬ 
ters. The little degree of opposition still experi¬ 
enced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer arose 
from the adherents of Lord North, or was made by 
that nobleman himself. Sir Grey Cooper, when 
the order of the day was moved for going into a 
committee of supply on the estimates for the extra¬ 
ordinaries on the army, conscious that it offered the 
last occasion which would present itself for protest¬ 
ing against a dissolution, expatiated with consider¬ 
able energy on the infraction of the constitution 
that would arise from such a measure. He at the 
same time warned the Ministers that “to issue 
money for the pay of the forces contrary to a resolu¬ 
tion of the House, declaring such a proceeding to 
be a high crime and misdemeanour, and without 
any Appropriation Act,” was not only illegal, but a 
subversion of the very tenure by which the King 
held his crown, namely, a vote of Parliament. No 
answer whatever was returned to these denuncia¬ 
tions from the Treasury bench, but the supply being 
voted in the committee without any division taking 
place, the House adjourned to the following day. 

[23^ March 1784.] As the immediate dissolu¬ 
tion of Parliament had now become matter of uni¬ 
versal notoriety, and preparations for carrying it into 
effect were already making in the public offices, a 
considerable attendance was produced in the Lower 
House by curiosity to witness its extinction rather 
than from any other motive. The First Minister 
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appearing in his place, was assailed from various 
quarters on the question being put by the Speaker 
that “ the report on the army extraordinaries should 
be read a first time.” Eden 1 led the way, followed 
by Lord North as well as by General Conway. 
iVhile each of them avowed that they considered 
themselves as addressing for the last time an 
assembly which they knew was on the point of 
being dissolved, they did not remonstrate or menace 
in less animated terms on the supposition that such 
a measure should be actually carried into execution. 

very argument adduced in the preceding debate 
"Was reiterated, pressed, and urged with augmented 
force of language. The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer remaining nevertheless contumeliously silent, 
the report was read; but on a motion being made 
for the second reading, Lord North once more rose, 
and after some expostulations relative to the con¬ 
temptuous treatment experienced by the House 
xapon the present occasion, demanded “on what 
•principle of law, on what doctrine respecting the 
constitution, on what argument, or on what autho¬ 
rity, when Parliament should be dissolved, would 
^Ministers presume to issue money for the subsist¬ 
ence of the army ? ” 

Pitt had not, however, advanced so far to be now 
deterred from consummating his triumph by the 
impotent threats of a powerless and exhausted as 
-well as an unpopular faction. He cut the knot 
•which he was unable to untie, and declining any 
discussion of those great constitutional points which 
lie could not solve, and the infraction of which he 
could not abstractedly justify, confidently trusted his 


1 William Eden, third son of Sir Robert Eden, Bart., of West 
Auckland, created Baron Auckland in the peerage of Ireland in 1789, 
and Baron Auckland of West Auckland in the peerage of Great 
Britain in 1793. He died 28th May 1814 .—Ed. 
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cause to the universal sentiment of national approba¬ 
tion for covering any deviation from parliamentary 
usage. Like I ago, who, in reply to every inquiry, 
answers— 

“ Ask me no questions; what you know, you know,” 

he briefly observed that “gentlemen might make 
whatever speeches they chose, and the House 
might act as it thought proper; he would not say 
one word upon the subject” The report being then 
read a second time, the House adjourned, and was 
summoned on the following day to attend the House 
of Peers, 1 where the King having prorogued Parlia¬ 
ment, after pronouncing a short but judicious speech 
from the throne well calculated for the emergency, 
stated it to be a “ duty which he owed to the con¬ 
stitution and the country, under its actual circum¬ 
stances, to return as speedily as possible to the 
sense of his people by convoking a new Parliament.” 
A dissolution followed within twenty-four hours, 
and the Coalition, confounded as well as over¬ 
whelmed amidst the storm which they had injudici¬ 
ously excited, disappeared in an instant, leaving the 
fragments of their political greatness scattered in 
all directions. 

[25/^ March 1784.] I have related these events 
as they passed under my own eyes, with the most 
rigid impartiality; and if I have dwelt minutely 
on the transactions or debates that took place in the 
House of Commons during the contest between 
Fox and Pitt, it must be remembered that within 
the walls of that assembly the history and the very 
existence of the country were concentred during 
more than three months. We would vainly seek 

1 On the night of the 24th March thieves broke into Lord Thurlow's 
house, No. 45 Great Ormond Street, and stole the Great Seal out of the 
Chancellor’s study. The thieves were discovered, but not until the 
seal, which was of silver, bad been melted.— Ed. 
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them elsewhere. All the functions of government 
stood still, while the sovereign, the peers, and the 
nation looked on, expecting the issue of so extra¬ 
ordinary a conflict, which must necessarily impress 
a new character on the opening year. Never did 
an y king of Great Britain contend for so vast a 
stake since Charles I. In contemplating the scene, 
Pitt arrests our first attention. 


Nothing in our annals subsequent to the accession 
the House of Brunswick bore any analogy to his 
P°sition. When we consider that he struggled 
**§Ta.inst a majority of the House of Commons, con¬ 
ducted by such talents as those of Fox, from the 19th 
December 1783 up to the 9th of March 1784, on 
an y day of which interval he might have been im- 
P^a.ched, and if we further reflect that he vanquished 
s ° vast a combination of party without prematurely 
rec vtrring to a dissolution, till all his necessary 
a r*'^ngements of every kind were completed, and 
alr nost the whole nation had declared on his side, 
shall probably admit that, as no such instance 
° c Curs before him, no similar example will probably 
ev ^r be again exhibited among us. If, in compli- 
a ^C€ with Lord Temple’s opinion, he had begun by 
dissolving the Parliament as soon as he was ap- 
P°inted First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
the Exchequer in December 1783, when the people 
at large, and when even the inhabitants of London, 
as 'Well as of Westminster, were imperfectly informed 
the nature and tendency of the East India Bill, 
j* is possible that a very different result might have 
d^n the consequence. 

.Pox’s defeat arose from one fundamental error or 
Miscalculation, into which he was nevertheless led by 
experience of all parliamentary contest, namely, 
tll at a majority of the House of Commons could 
c °n\pel the crown to dismiss its Ministers, or could 
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oblige the Ministers themselves to give in their own 
resignation. In his hands this constitutional weapon * t 

hitherto irresistible, lost its edge and became harm-. 

less. He affected to attribute its failure to a spirit*- j 
of delusion, which, as he asserted, and as his adhe— — 
rents maintained, had incapacitated the British^*, 
people to distinguish truth from error, imposture fror 
reality. There is, however, no sophistry capable 
blinding completely a whole nation upon points 
level to every understanding, and if there existe 
any delusion in the estimate formed by the count 
respecting the nature and tendency of the Ea 
India Bill, the delusion still survives at this day in 
all its force. But there existed another delusion 
into which Fox himself fell when he erroneously 
conceived that a majority of the Lower House, in 
whatever manner acquired, and whatever measures 
or objects it might pursue, must necessarily dictate 
its pleasure to the sovereign, to the House of Peers, 
and to the public. The two former would, indeed, 
if unsupported by the body of the people of Eng¬ 
land, have been found only dust in the balance when 
engaged in a struggle with the genuine representa¬ 
tives of the people, the real organs of their will and 
opinion. Charles I. and James II. each made the 
experiment, by which the former lost his head and 
the latter his crown. But George III. neither at¬ 
tempted to exercise oppressive and antiquated, if 
not illegal prerogatives, nor to impose on us a reli¬ 
gion prohibited by law and odious to his subjects. 

And never did the British constitution manifest its 
latent energies so strongly as in the very act of ar¬ 
resting that assembly, which, calling itself the repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation, became in the instance 
before us the instruments of the ambition of a fee* 
tion, or rather of an individual. 

The steadiness, the principles, and the repugnance 
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the King towards the Coalition operated as power¬ 
ful secondary agents, but they were not primary 
causes. Fox, attentive only to the three branches 
°f the constitution which he considered as omni¬ 
potent, regarded as null the nation itself. But when 
ayvakened, roused, and informed, the people hurled 
him in an instant from his situation. For it was not 
the dissolution of Parliament which would have 
reduced him and his party to insignificance if the 
Public opinion and confidence had accompanied him. 
Of this truth a great example was exhibited in 1780, 
w hen Lord North dissolved the Parliament The 
Government was not idle on the occasion, and a 
large sum was believed to have been expended in 
endeavours to procure favourable returns to the new 
House of Commons. Yet so unpopular was the . 
sovereign at that time, so weak the Administration, 
a nd so odious the American war, that the First 
Minister derived little permanent strength or ad¬ 
vantage from the measure. He held out with diffi- 
culty for one session, and surrendered early in the 
n ®xt, on the 20th of March 1782. Fox, on the con¬ 
trary, remained during several years only an illus¬ 
trious victim of his inordinate ambition, seated on 
Opposition bench till the memorable malady of 
*Us Majesty in 1788 recalled him for a moment 
ln to day, only to plunge him deservedly anew into 
Sweater political depression. 

The obligations which the King owed to Pitt for 
liberating him from the chains of the Coalition, at 
*be time when they must have been riveted, were 
P^rtainly of the first magnitude. No other subject 
5 ** his dominions would probably have attempted, 
*Hat assuredly no other individual would have suc- 
c ^ssfully performed, so important and arduous a 
s ^ivice. After witnessing the formation and extinc- 
of three Administrations within the space of 
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little more than twenty months, George III. beh^^ 
in prospect domestic tranquillity, personal freedo** 1 ’ 
and national prosperity. Nor were these the or» 
benefits that resulted to him from the events tb^* 
have been related. All the errors and misfortun 
of his reign seemed to be swallowed up and fc^ r * 
gotten in the grave of the Coalition. The odiu 
of Lord Bute’s Ministry and the peace of 17^ -3 
aggravated by the prosecution of Wilkes, the huir^- 1 
liating negotiation and compromise relative to tk"* 4 
Falkland Islands, which “Junius ” had consigned 
perpetual reprobation ; lastly, the disgraces of tb - * 4 
American war, followed by the loss of an empi^" 4 
beyond the Atlantic, for which national defalcation* 
of power and territory the King was regarded by i 
very large portion of his subjects as peculiarly r~ ^ 
sponsible; the accumulated evils of three-and-twen'^3 
years disappeared at once and were obliterate 
Only the virtues of the sovereign seemed to survi^^ e 
in the memory of his people. The same prin^^ c 
who in March 1782 laboured under a load of pr"«' 
judice and unpopularity, was considered in Marc^ 1 
1784 as the guardian of the constitution, worthy tt^ e 
warmest testimonies of affection, gratitude, and 
spect. They poured in upon him from all quarter" s ' 
acknowledging the blessings of his paternal gover 
inent, and approving the recent interference of h*- 
prerogative for the destruction of an unprincipled- 
faction. Wilkes, who had been among the m» 5t 
ardent opposers of the East India Bill, and amor"»£T 
the foremost supporters of Pitt in Parliament, ^* 3 
member for Middlesex reappeared at St. James’ 3 ’ 
where he met with the most gracious reception. 
new order of events and a new era seemed to co*"**" 
mence from this auspicious date. In fact, if I woe*-}® 
point out the period of time, from the comment®" 
rtient of this long as well as eventful reign, during 
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h the sovereign and the country equally enjoyed 
tranquillity as well as felicity, I should not 
ate to name the interval, comprising about four 
> and a half, that succeeded Pitt’s triumph over 
in the spring of 1784, down to the King’s 
•e intellectual seizure in the autumn of 1788. 
:, therefore, as at a political landmark, I shall 
iude the third part of the “ Historical Memoirs 
y Own Time,” reserving its continuation, or 
r withholding its publication, till after my own 
se. 
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APRIL 1784. 

URING the interval of near eight weeks 
which elapsed between the dissolu¬ 
tion of the old Parliament and the time 
indicated for the convocation of the 
new assembly, all attention was now 
directed to the general election. The successful 
exertions of the Ministry, principally directed by 
Robinson, had gradually undermined the majority 
possessed by Lord North and Fox, till it sunk 
nearly to an equality; and the sovereign then inter¬ 
posing his prerogative, dissolved the Parliament; 
but the people, and the people only, could sustain 
Pitt in his elevation. Never since the accession of 
the House of Hanover did the Crown or the Trea¬ 
sury make less pecuniary efforts for obtaining 
favourable returns to the House of Commons than 
in 1784. The general partiality felt towards 
Government throughout the country, which senti- 
vol. iil y 
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ment rose to enthusiasm, together with the con¬ 
demnation which the Coalition had incurred—these 
sentiments supplied the want of every other means. 
Corruption for once became almost unnecessary; 
and such was the violence of the popular predilec¬ 
tion, that instances occurred in various boroughs of 
men being forcibly stopped, detained, and finally 
returned as members to Parliament, who were acci¬ 
dentally passing through the place of election, but 
whose known political principles constituted a suf¬ 
ficient recommendation. 

However productive of national benefit in the 
aggregate this spirit might be esteemed, yet there 
occurred partial and individual examples of exclu¬ 
sion which all moderate persons regretted. It was 
difficult to see without concern a man of such inte¬ 
grity as Lord John Cavendish making way at York 
lor Viscount Galway. 1 I well knew the latter noble¬ 
man, of whom it would be difficult to commemorate 
anything very meritorious, and who, whenever he 
rose to address the House, as he sometimes did 
during long debates at very late hours, was usually 
in a state which should have impelled him to 
silence. His exertions at York in opposing the 
Cavendish interest, when combined with his affinity 
to the Rutland family, placed him nevertheless 
about the person of the King as Comptroller of his 
Majesty’s Household, decorated with the order of 
the Bath. 

Mr. Coke, whose descent, respectable character, 
immense landed estates, and agricultural pursuits 
or occupations, so beneficial in their tendency, had 
seated him as representative for the county of 
Norfolk,—a man relative to whom Sheridan many 
years afterwards observed, speaking in his place, that 

1 Robert Monckton Arundell, fourth Viscount Galway in the peer¬ 
age of Ireland, bom 4th July 1758, died 23d July 1810 .—Ed. 
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“ Mr. Coke 1 disdained to hide his head within a 
coronet when offered him,”—yet even he, overborne 
by the current, made way for Sir John Wodehouse, 
who has since been elevated by Pitt to the British 
peerage.* 

George Byng, whose ardent devotion and inde¬ 
fatigable zeal, which rendered him highly useful to 
his party, induced Sheridan to exclaim, on hearing 
of Byng’s ill success at Brentford— 

‘ I could have better spared a better man ; ’ 

after a desperate contest maintained against Wilkes 
for the county of Middlesex, yielded to his more 
popular antagonist. So strong was the general 
enthusiasm, that neither high birth, nor extended 
property, nor long parliamentary services, nor talents 
however eminent, could always secure a seat, unless 
sustained by opinions favourable to Administration. 

Erskine, who had so recently been brought in by 
Fox for Portsmouth, disappeared as a member of 
the House ; but being employed in his professional 
capacity as counsel for Fox on the Westminster 
election, he soon reappeared at the bar, where, by 
the insulting keenness of his observations on the 
proceedings in Covent Garden, he speedily attracted 
animadversion. 

David Hartley, the “dinner-bell ” of the House, 
whose interminable speeches were, if possible, still 
more dreaded for their dulness than for their length ; 
General Conway, so lately placed at the head of the 
forces; Mr. Foljambe, the heir and representative of 
Sir George Savile, as member for the county of 
York — were all overwhelmed in the common de¬ 
struction. Pitt became a candidate for the Univer- 

1 Thomas William Coke, born 1752, M.P. (or the county of Nor¬ 
folk ; created Earl of Leicester in 1837, and died in 1842.—En. 

* Sir John Wodehouse was created Baron Wodehouse ol Kim¬ 
berly, 26th October 1797.—Eu. 
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sity of Cambridge ; and that learned body, conscious 
that “ the spirit of distributing prebends and bishop¬ 
rics ” had been transferred from the Coalition, placed- 
him at the head of the poll, giving him Lord Eustoi 

as his colleague; thus rejecting both their late re- 

presentatives, the Hon. John Townshend 1 and th e^ s 
Solicitor-General Mansfield. 

Few men held a higher place in Fox’s friendships^? 
than the former, a place to which he was well en— 
titled by the elegance of his mind, his various 
accomplishments, and steady adherence throughout t-u* 
life. Though not endowed with eminent parlia— 
mentary talents, he possessed an understandin gs^ , 
highly cultivated, set off by the most pleasing^. 
manners. If party could ever feel regret, it woukfcz^ 2 d 
have been excited by his exclusion from a seat scc^- 50 
honourable in itself as that of the University 
Cambridge, to which he had attained by unweariectfi—^ 
personal exertions. 

Earl Verney 2 and Mr. Thomas Grenville, mem- 

bers for the county of Buckingham, the latter of""^ 
whom, unlike his two brothers, remained firmly 
attached to Fox; Sir Charles Bunbury, who had 
long represented Suffolk ; and various other eminent 
supporters of the Coalition, were swept away by the 
popular effervescence. 

Pitt’s triumph remained, however, still incomplete J 
while his antagonist continued to represent West? 1 
minster; and every effort was made by the Court ; 
as well as by the Government to expel Fox from a 
situation so painfully conspicuous in Parliament. 

All minor election interests were swallowed up in 
this struggle, which held not only the capital, but 


1 Son of the fourth Viscount Townshend. On his father’s advance¬ 
ment as Marquis Townshend in 1786, he was known as Lord John 
Townshend. He was bom 19th January 1757, and died 28th February 
1833. His eldest son succeeded as fourth Marquis Townshend.—Efr 
* This Irish title became extinct in 1791 .—Ed. 
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the nation in suspense; while it rendered Covent 
Garden and its vicinity, during successive weeks,* 1 
scene of outrage, and even of bloodshed, resembling 
the Polish dietines. 

Three candidates appeared on the hustings, of 
whom Lord Hood stood foremost, having been 
selected for his naval services as a proper person 
to come forward on the occasion. Those services 
though not equally resplendent with Lord Rodney’s 
victory over De Grasse, had nevertheless strongly 
recommended him to general favour; nor were there 
wanting persons who considered him as Rodney’s 
superior in maritime science and nautical skill. 

Sir Cecil Wray had already represented West¬ 
minster in the late House of Commons during 
nearly two years, having succeeded to the vacancy 
caused in 1782 by Lord Rodney’s elevation to the 
peerage. He united many qualifications which in 
ordinary times might have rendered him an eligible 
representative for that city. Descended from an 
honourable and ancient stock, raised to the baronet¬ 
age by James I. nearly at the period when that 
order of hereditary knighthood was originally insti¬ 
tuted, he possessed likewise a considerable estate in 
the county of Lincoln. His moral character stood 
unblemished; and if he could boast of no superior 
ability, yet his conciliating manners acquired him 
many friends. Unfortunately, as contested elections 
bring out into daylight every defect, his enemies 
accused Sir Cecil of parsimony; perhaps more ini¬ 
mical to success in an appeal to popular favour than 
much graver faults. Notwithstanding the popular 
prejudice thus excited against him, the poll, which 
had commenced on the first day of April, inclined 

1 The election lasted forty days, the whole time allowed by law. 
‘It is Fox's wish,” wrote Sir Gilbert Elliot to Sir James Harris, “to 
lave as many gentlemen as he can on his poll.”—D. 
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during the greater part of that month in his favour. 
As late as the 26th he still maintained a small 
superiority in numbers over Fox, and sanguine 
persons anticipated with a degree of confidence his 
final success. 

[May 1784.]—In so critical a state of the contest, 
when every hour became precious, a new and power¬ 
ful ally appeared, who soon changed the aspect of 
affairs, and succeeded in ultimately placing Fox, 
though not first, yet second on the list of candidates. 
This auxiliary was no other than the Duchess of 
Devonshire, 1 one of the most distinguished females 
of high rank whom the last century produced. Her 
personal charms constituted her smallest pretension 
to universal admiration ; nor did her beauty consist, 
like that of the Gunnings, in regularity of features 
and faultless formation of limbs and shape ; it lay in 
the amenity and graces of her deportment, in her 
irresistible manners and the seduction of her society. 
Her hair was not without a tinge of red, and her 
face, though pleasing, yet had it not been illumi¬ 
nated by her mind, might have been considered as 
an ordinary countenance. Descended in the fourth 
degree lineally from Sarah Jennings, the wife of 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, she re¬ 
sembled the portraits of that celebrated woman. 
In addition to the external advantages which she 
had received from nature and fortune, she possessed 
an ardent temper, susceptible of deep as well as 
strong impressions; a cultivated understanding, 
illuminated by a taste for poetry and the fine arts; 
much sensibility, not exempt, perhaps, from vanity 
and coquetry. To her mother, the Dowager 
Countess Spencer, she was attached with more than 

1 Georgiana, eldest daughter of the first Earl Spencer. She was 
born in 1757, married to the fifth Duke of Devonshire in 1774, and 
died in 1806 .—Ed. 
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rommon filial affection, of which she exhibited 
pecuniary proofs rarely given by a daughter to her 
parent. Nor did she display less attachment to her 
>ister, Lady Duncannon. Her heart might be con¬ 
sidered as the seat of those emotions which sweeten 
luman life, adorn our nature, and diffuse a nameless 
:harm over existence. 

Lady Duncannon, 1 however inferior to the Duchess 
in elegance of mind and in personal beauty, equalled 
her in sisterly love. During the month of July 
1811, a very short time before the decease of the 
late Duke of Devonshire, I visited the vault in the 
principal church of Derby, where repose the re¬ 
mains of the Cavendish family. As I stood con¬ 
templating the coffin which contained the ashes of 
that admired female, the woman who accompanied 
me pointed out the relics of a bouquet which lay 
•upon the lid, nearly collapsed into dust. “ That nose¬ 
gay,” said she, “ was brought here by the Countess 
of Besborough, who had designed to place it with 
her own hands on her sister’s coffin ; but, overcome 
by her emotions on approaching the spot, she found 
herself unable to descend the steps conducting to 
the vault. In an agony of grief she knelt down on 
the stones, as nearly over the place occupied by the 
corpse as I could direct, and there deposited the 
flowers, enjoining me the performance of an office 
to which she was unequal. I fulfilled her wishes.” 

Such as I have here described her was Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who, for her beauty, accom¬ 
plishments, and the decided part which she took 
against the Minister of her day, may be aptly com¬ 
pared to Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchesse 
de Longueville, in the French annals, immortalised 

1 Henrietta Frances, second daughter of John, first Earl Spencer, 
married Frederick, Viscount Duncannon, afterwards third Earl of 
Bessborough. She died 14th November 1821 .—Ed. 
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by La Rochefoucault’s passion for her, nor less famo"^^\j 
for her opposition to Anne of Austria and 
arin during the minority of Louis XIV. This charn ^^^, 
ing person gave her hand, at seventeen years 
age, to William, Duke of Devonshire, a noblema — 
whose constitutional apathy formed his distinguishing-^® 
characteristic. His figure was tall and manly, though 
not animated or graceful, his manners always calrr^ 
and unruffled. He seemed to be incapable of an w”l 
strong emotion, and destitute of all energy or activit y^"^ 
of mind. As play became indispensable in order tc— = 
rouse him from this lethargic habit and to awaken: - 
his torpid faculties, he passed his evenings usuallj^s^ 
at Brookes’s, engaged at whist or faro. Yet beneatl^v- 
so quiet an exterior he possessed a highly improve<X- 
understanding, and on all disputes that occasionally^ 
arose among the members of the club relative to 
passages of the Roman poets or historians, I know 
that appeal was commonly made to the Duke, and 
his decision or opinion was regarded as final. In¬ 
heriting with his immense fortune the hereditary 
probity characteristic of the family of Cavendish, if 
not a superior man, he was an honourable and 
respectable member of society. Nor did the som¬ 
nolent tranquillity of his temper by any means render 
him insensible to the seduction of female charms. 


The present Duchess-Dowager of Devonshire , 1 after 
having long constituted the object of his avowed 
attachment, and long maintained the firmest hold of 
his affections as Lady Elizabeth Foster, finished by 
becoming his second wife. 

The Opposition, if considered as a party, enjoyed 
at this time some political advantages, which pro 


1 Elizabeth, second wife of the fifth Duke. They were married ? 
1809. She was daughter of the fourth Earl of Bristol, and widow 
John Thomas Foster. She died at Rome in 1824, having survived f 
Duke thirteen years.—E d. 
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a.bly never can be again realised in so eminent a 
&gree as they existed in 1784. Three palaces, 
tuate at the west end of the town, the gates of 
liich were constantly thrown open to every parlia¬ 
mentary adherent of the Coalition, then formed 
illying-points of union. The first of these struc- 
»res, Devonshire House, placed on a commanding 
rninence in Piccadilly opposite to the Green Park, 
Semed to look down on the Queen’s House, 1 con¬ 
tracted by Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, in 
situation much less favoured by nature. In right 
f his maternal descent from the Boyles, Earls of 
Burlington, the magnificent mansion of that name 
1 the same street, at a very inconsiderable distance 
0 the east,® constituted likewise a part of the Duke 
f Devonshire’s patrimonial property. It was then 
iccupied by his brother-in-law, the Duke of Portland, 
vho, as the acknowledged leader of the Whigs since 
he Marquis of Rockingham’s decease, could not 
hut his doors, even had he been so inclined, against 
tis followers. Carlton House itself, newly become 
he residence of the Prince of Wales, might be con- 
idered as the asylum of all Fox’s friends, where 
>erpetual entertainments of every description cheered 
hem under the heavy reverse of fortune which they 
tad recently experienced, and held out the prospect 
>f a more prosperous futurity. Meanwhile the 
nonth of April verging to its close, and almost all 
he inhabitants of the metropolis who possessed 
r otes for Westminster having been already polled, 
here remained no resource equal to the emer¬ 
gency except by bringing up the voters residing in 

1 Built on the site of Arlington House. Buckingham House re¬ 
tained much as the Duke of Buckingham had left it until George IV. 
lade extensive alterations and turned it into a palace. Sheffield was 
)uke of the county of Buckingham, but was always styled Duke of 
tuckingham, and not of Buckinghamshire.—E d. 

* Burlington House.—E d. 
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the outskirts of the town or in the circumjac^*^ 
villages. % 

This task, however irksome it might be to 
female of so elevated a class, and little conson»- ^ 
as it seemed even to female delicacy under certa— 
points of view, the Duchess of Devonshire che^^ ^ 
fully undertook in such a cause. Having associate^ 3 **^ 
to the execution her sister. Viscountess Duncanno: 
who participated the Duchess’s political enthusiast 
these ladies, being previously furnished with lists i 
outlying voters, drove to their respective dwelling 
Neither entreaties nor promises were spared. I 
some instances even personal caresses were said t - 
have been permitted, in order to prevail on the surl -3 

or inflexible, and there can be no doubt of commo: 
mechanics having been conveyed to the hustings 01 
more than one occasion by the Duchess in her owi 
coach. 

The effect of so powerful an intervention soon 
manifested itself. During the first days of May', 

Fox, who a month earlier had fallen above a hun¬ 
dred votes behind Sir Cecil, passed him by at least 
that number. Conscious, nevertheless, that the 
least relaxation in their efforts might probably enable 
the adversary to resume his superiority, and aware 
of the exertions which Government would make to 
ensure the success of their candidate, the Duchess, 
sacrificing her time wholly to the object, never inter¬ 
mitted for a single day her laborious toils. In fact, 
Ministers did not fail to bring forward an opponent 
of no ordinary description in the person of the 
Countess of Salisbury, 1 whose husband had been 
recently appointed to the office of Lord Chamber- 
lain. 



1 Mary Amelia, daughter of the first Marquis of Devonshire. She 
was born in 1750. married to the Earl, afterwards Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury, in 1773. She was burnt to death at Hatfield House in 183s* 
—Ed. 
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In graces of person and demeanour, no less than 
Jr * mental attainments, Lady Salisbury yielded to 
vr females of the court of George III. But she 
^v^nted, nevertheless, two qualities eminently contri- 
5* voting to success in such a struggle, both which met 
lr * her political rival. The first of these was youth, 
the Duchess numbering scarcely twenty-six years, 
}^iiile the Countess had nearly completed thirty- 
**o*ir. 

The Duchess of Devonshire never seemed to be 
^conscious of her rank; Lady Salisbury ceased not 

an instant to remember, and to compel others to 
^■^collect it Nor did the effects fail to correspond 
' v **‘ith the moral causes thus put into action. Every 
'day augmenting Fox’s majority, it appeared that on 
*he 16th of May, to which period the contest was 
protracted, he stood 235 votes above Sir Cecil on 
the books of the poll. 1 

[1 “]th May 1784.]—Under those circumstances it 
Became unquestionably the duty of the returning 
officer to declare that Lord Hood and Fox possessed 
an ostensible plurality of votes. The high bailiff, 
Corbett, being in the interests of the Administration, 
chose nevertheless rather to violate all the rules laid 
down for governing elections, and even to leave 
Westminster wholly unrepresented in Parliament, 
than to return Fox as one of the members. Yield¬ 
ing to the demands for a scrutiny made by the friends 
of Sir Cecil, Corbett thus contrived to elude and to 
postpone all decision on the main point; but he 
could not prevent the popular triumph of the “ Man 
of the People,” as he was denominated by his own 
adherents. 

The procession in honour of Fox’s election in¬ 
stantly took place. After having carried the suc- 

1 The exact state of the poll was—Hood, 6694 ; Fox, 6234; Wrajr, 
5998 .—Ed. 
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cessful candidate, elevated in a chair adorned 
laurel, through the principal streets at the west e*^ 
of the town, the gates of Carlton House htv 0 ^ <l 
thrown open expressly for the purpose, Fox, follow^^' 
by the populace, passed through the court in iro:^ 
of the palace. The ostrich plumes, which transpo 
us to the field of Cressy, and which during mo^" 
than four centuries have constituted the crest of tl^- 
successive heirs-apparent to the English throng 
were openly borne before the newly-elected member 
an exhibition that inspired many beholders wit^ 
sentiments such as were felt by numbers among the 
Roman people when Antony displayed the deities 
of Egypt mingled with the eagles of the Republic; 

“ Interque signa, turpe, militaria, 

Sol adspicit canopeum.” 

Nor were the eminent election services rendered 
by the Duchess of Devonshire and other distin¬ 
guished females forgotten when celebrating so joy¬ 
ful an event; a flag, on which was inscribed “ Sacred 
to Female Patriotism,” being waved by a horseman 
in the cavalcade. The equipages of the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Portland, drawn each by six horses, 
attracted less attention than Fox’s own carriage, on 
the box of which, or mounted on the braces and 
other parts, were seen the Hon. Colonel North, 
Lord North’s eldest son, afterwards Earl of Guild¬ 
ford ; Mr. Adam, who, only a few years before, had 
wounded the member for Westminster in a duel ;* 
and various other friends or followers of Lord 
North, now intermingled with their former adver¬ 
saries. Burke was not, however, to be found among 
this motley group. The procession finally termi- 

1 An account of the duel is given in the “Annual Register” 1775, 
pp. 235, 236. Fitzpatrick was Fox's second, and Major Humberston 
Adam’s.—E d. 
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nated at Devonshire House, where, on its entering 
the great court in front of the edifice, the Prince of 
Wales, who had already saluted the successful can¬ 
didate from the garden wall on the side of Berkeley 
Street, appeared within the balustrade before the 
mansion, accompanied by the most eminent indivi¬ 
duals of both sexes attached to the Coalition. Fox 
then dismissed the assembled mob with a brief 
harangue ; but their intemperate joy was manifested 
at night by illuminations, to which succeeded some 
acts of brutal violence and insult, principally levelled 
against Lord Temple’s house in Pall Mall, 1 who had 
become obnoxious to the party from the early and 
conspicuous share that he had taken in producing a 
change of Ministers. 

[18/^ May 1784.]—These demonstrations of the 
exultation inspired by Fox’s triumph appearing, 
nevertheless, still inadequate to the magnitude and 
importance of the occasion, the Prince determined 
to celebrate it by giving an appropriate entertain¬ 
ment at Carlton House. Having selected for that 
purpose the following morning, when all the rank, 
beauty, and talents of the Opposition party were 
assembled by invitation on the lawn of his palace, 
the weather being uncommonly fine, a splendid fete 
took place, precisely at the time when his Majesty 
was proceeding in state down St. James’s Park in 
order to open the new Parliament. The wall of 
Carlton Gardens, and that barrier only, formed the 
separation between them. Here, while the younger 
part of the company were more actively engaged, 
might be contemplated, under the umbrage of trees, 
an exhibition such as fancy places in the Elysian 
Fields, the “sedesdiscretas piorum,” where all mortal 
recollections or enmities are supposed to be oblite¬ 
rated. Lord North, dressed, like every other indivi- 

1 Buckingham House, now a portion of the War Office.—E d. 
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dual invited, in his new livery of blue and b* 1 ^’ 
beheld himself surrounded by those very pers£* nS 
who, scarcely fifteen months earlier, affected to *’ e * 
gard him as an object of national execration, dese^” v " 
ing capital punishment. They now crowded rou 
him to admire the sallies of his wit or to appla - *- 1 ® 
the playful charms of his conversation. Lord Dertty 
and Lord Beauchamp, 1 two noblemen long opposed 
to each other; Colonel North and George Byng> 
enemies lately the most inveterate; Fitzpatrick and 
Adam, depositing their animosities at the Prince's 
feet, or rather at the altar of ambition and of interest, 
were here seen to join in perfect harmony. 

The scene of festivity became transferred on the 
same night to Lower Grosvenor Street, where Mrs. 
Crewe, the lady of Mr. Crewe (then member for 
the county of Chester, since raised by Fox to the 
peerage in 1806), gave a splendid entertainment in 
commemoration of the victory obtained over Mini¬ 
sters in Covent Garden. Though necessarily con¬ 
ducted on a more limited scale than that of the 
morning, it exhibited not less its own appropriate 
features, and was composed of nearly the same com¬ 
pany. Mrs. Crewe, the intimate friend of Fox, one 
of the most accomplished and charming women of 
her time, had exerted herself in securing his elec¬ 
tion, if not as efficaciously, yet as enthusiastically, 
as the Duchess of Devonshire. On this occasion 
the ladies, no less than the men, were all habited in 
blue and buff. The Prince of Wales was present in 
that dress. After supper, a toast having been given 
by his Royal Highness, consisting of the words 
“ True blue and Mrs. Crewe,” which was received 
with rapture, she rose, and proposed another health, 
expressive of her gratitude and not less laconic, 
namely, “ True blue and all of you.” 

1 Afterwards second Marquis of Hertford.—E d. 
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Nor did the exhibitions of party joy terminate 
here. Under the auspices of the heir-apparent, his 
r esidence presented, some days later, a second fite 
°f the most expensive, magnificent, and varied de¬ 
scription, prolonged in defiance of usage, and almost 
of human nature, from the noon of one day to the 
following morning. Every production that taste 
and luxury could assemble was exhausted, the 
foreign Ministers resident in London assisting at its 
celebration. A splendid banquet was served up to 
the ladies, on whom, in the spirit of chivalry, his 
Royal Highness and the gentlemen present waited 
while they were seated at table. It must be owned 
that on these occasions, for which he seemed pecu¬ 
liarly formed, he appeared to great advantage. 
Louis XIV. himself could scarcely have eclipsed the 
son of George III. in a ball-room, or when doing 
the honours of his palace surrounded by the pomp 
and attributes of luxury and royal state. 

While the Opposition thus indulged their intem¬ 
perate joy on the election victory won with so much 
difficulty, Pitt, more judiciously employed in cement¬ 
ing the foundations of his political elevation, distri¬ 
buted peerages among his adherents. He had early 
secured the powerful co-operation of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who, from his vast property, when 
added to his local and official influence throughout 
the county of Middlesex, possessed a commanding 
interest in Westminster. 

This nobleman, from the condition of a Yorkshire 
baronet of the name of Smithson, had, in consequence 
of his marriage with the heiress of the Percys, been 
successively raised to the dignities of Earl and 
Duke of Northumberland. His eldest son, Earl 
Percy, having formed a matrimonial alliance with 
Lady Anne Stuart, daughter of the Earl of Bute, 
which proved equally unhappy and destitute of 
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issue, the Duchess, his mother, turned her eyes 
towards Lord Algernon, her second and only re¬ 
maining son, as the best chance for perpetuating the 
line. Being of a delicate and feeble constitution, he 
had, by order of his physicians, visited the South 
of France, in which country he passed the winter 
of the year 1774 at the city of Aix in Provence. 
During an excursion which he made to Marseilles, 
Lord Algernon accidentally met, in private company, 
the second daughter of Mr. Burrell,a Commissioner 
of Excise. 1 Having accompanied her father to the 
shore of the Mediterranean, where he had repaired 
in pursuit of health, it was her fortune to make a 
deep impression on Lord Algernon. The Duchess 
of Northumberland, sinking under a decayed consti¬ 
tution, which was rapidly conducting her to the 
grave, and anxious to see her youngest son married, 
readily consented to their union, which took place in 
1775, about eighteen months previous to her own 
decease. From this contingency may be said to 
have originated the rapid elevation of the Burrell 
family, one of the most singular events of our time. 

Scarcely three years after Lady Algernon Percy’s 
marriage, the youngest of her sisters bestowed her 
hand on the Duke of Hamilton, since whose death 
she has been, a second time, united to the Marquis 
of Exeter. 

In 1779 the late Duke of Northumberland, then 
Earl Percy, having obtained a divorce from his 
Countess, selected for his second wife Mr. Burrell’s 
sole remaining unmarried daughter. 

But the fortune of the family was by no means 

1 Peter Burrell was M.P. for Haslemere, and Surveyor-General of 
Crown Lands. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth Amelia, married R. 
H. Bennett; his second daughter, Susan Isabella, married Lord 
Algernon Percy ; his third daughter, Frances Julia, married Earl 
Percy ; and the youngest, Elizabeth, married, i. the eighth Duke of 
Hamilton, 2. Henry, Marquis of Exeter.—E d. 
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confined to the females. The only son, a young 
man, it must be owned, for I knew him well, of the 
most graceful person and the most engaging manners, 
having captivated the affections of Lady Elizabeth 
Bertie, eldest daughter of Peregrine, Duke of An- 
caster, she married him. Scarcely had the nuptials 
taken place, when her brother, the young Duke, not 
yet twenty-three years of age, was carried off by a 
sudden and violent distemper. The ducal title re¬ 
verted back to his uncle; but a barony of Edward 
II.’s creation, early in the fourteenth century, 
namely, Willoughby of Eresby, descended, together 
with great part of the Ancaster estates, to Lady 
Elizabeth Burrell. Nor did this peerage constitute 
her only dowry; with it she likewise inherited, during 
her life, the high feudal office of Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England, which has been ever since executed 
by her husband or son. Finally, Mr. Burrell him¬ 
self, after being first knighted, was raised to the 
rank of a British peer in 1796 by the title of Lord 
Gwydir. 1 

In no private family within my remembrance has 
that prosperous chain of events which we denominate 
fortune appeared to be so conspicuously displayed 
or so strongly exemplified as in the case before us. 
The peerage of the Burrells was not derived from 
any of the obvious sources that almost exclusively 
and invariably conduct, among us, to that eminence. 
It did not flow from favouritism, like the dignities 
attained by Carr and Villiers under James I., or by 
the Earls of Warwick and of Holland in the succeed¬ 
ing reign. As little was it produced by female 
charms, such as first raised the Churchills in 1685, 

1 Peter Burrell the younger succeeded to the baronetcy of his great- 
uncle, Sir Merrick Burrell, in 1787, and was created Baron Gwydyr in 
1796. He married Lady Priscilla Barbara Elizabeth Bertie in 1779. 
Wraxall is not strictly correct as to the Christian name of this lady. 
Lord Gwydyr died 9th June 1820 .—Ed. 
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the Hobarts under George II., and the Conynghams 
at a very recent period. Nor did it arise from pre¬ 
eminent parliamentary abilities combined with elo¬ 
quence, such as enabled Pulteney and Pitt, disdain¬ 
ing all gradations, and trampling on obstacles, to 
seize at once on earldoms as their birthright. 
Neither was it the reward of long, patient, supple, 
laborious, official talents and services, by which, in 
our time, Jenkinson, Eden, Dundas, and Vansittart 
were carried up to the House of Lords. Mr. 
Burrell, who was destitute of any profession, could 
not open to himself the doors of that assembly by 
legal knowledge, or by resplendent achievements 
performed on either element of the land or of the 
water. Lastly, he possessed no such overwhelming 
borough interest or landed property as could enable 
him at a propitious juncture, like Sir James Lowther, 
to dictate his pleasure to Ministers and to kings. 
The patrimonial inheritance of the Burrells was 
composed of a very small estate situate at Becken¬ 
ham in Kent. In his figure, address, and advan¬ 
tages of person, accompanied with great elegance of 
deportment, might be said to consist the foundations 
of his elevation. But even these qualities or endow¬ 
ments, which effected his marriage with a daughter 
of the Duke of Ancaster, would not have advanced 
him beyond the rank of a commoner, if an event the 
most improbable, namely, the death of his brother- 
in-law, the young Duke, though cast by nature in an 
athletic mould, had not rendered his wife a peeress 
in her own right, vesting in her, at the same time, 
one of the greatest hereditary offices of the English 
monarchy. As little did his three sisters owe their 
elevation to extraordinary beauty, such as triumphed 
over all competition and surmounted every obstacle 
in the instance of the Gunnings. Never were any 
women, in fact, less endowed with uncommon attrac- 
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tions of external form than the three sisters just 
enumerated. Modest, amiable, virtuous, they were 
destitute of those fascinating graces which the fugi¬ 
tive of Philippi attempts to describe in their effects 
when he asks Lyc£— 

-“ Quid habes illius, illius 

Quae spirabat amores, 

Quae me surpuerat mihi ? ” 

I will conclude this digression on the Burrells 
by adding one fact more, scarcely less remarkable 
than those already commemorated, namely, that the 
charms which nature had so sparingly bestowed on 
the three younger sisters, who married some of the 
greatest noblemen in Britain, were lavished on the 
eldest, who gave her hand to Mr. Bennett, a private 
gentleman. I have rarely seen and scarcely ever 
known a more captivating woman in every point of 
female attraction. 

Sir Hugh Smithson, after having attained in his 
own person to the dukedom of Northumberland, 
which no man had reached since John Dudley, 
under Edward VI., accepted at this time from the 
Minister a barony, 1 2 with remainder to his youngest 
son. Lord Algernon Percy. He succeeded to it in 
1786, on the Duke’s demise, and four years later 
Pitt raised him to the earldom of Beverley. We 
have recently beheld the late Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, treading in the traces of his predecessor, pro¬ 
cure in like manner a peerage for his younger son ; * 
so exactly is human life and is history composed of 
nearly the same facts, performed under different 
names in successive periods. The King, who had 
held fast the key of the House of Lords during eight 

1 Lovaine.—E d. 

2 Algernon, who was created Lord Prudhoe in 1816, when twenty- 
four years of age. He succeeded as fourth Duke of Northumberland 
in 1847, and died 12th February 1865 .—Ed. 
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months that the Coalition remained in power, now 
unlocked its doors; four earls and six barons being 
either admitted for the first time into that assembly, 
or raised to higher gradations of the peerage previous 
to the day fixed for the meeting of Parliament 
Lord de Ferrars of Chartley, eldest son of Lord 
Townshend, became Earl of Leicester. He was a 
man of an improved mind, agreeable manners, licen¬ 
tious life, and entertaining conversation. No indi¬ 
vidual of eminence in my time was supposed to 
possess so much heraldic and genealogical informa¬ 
tion. Descended on both sides from a train of noble 
ancestors, he inherited, in right of his mother, no less 
than five baronies of the most ancient date, remount¬ 
ing to the close of the thirteenth century. Having 
asked his father’s permission to be created Earl of 
Leicester previous to his acceptance of it, that noble¬ 
man replied, with his characteristic humour, “ I have 
no objection to my son’s taking any title except one, 
namely, Viscount Townshend.” Three years after¬ 
wards, in 1787, Lord Townshend regained the pre¬ 
cedence that he had lost, Pitt having raised him to 
the dignity of a marquis. In consequence of Lord 
de Ferrars’ new creation, the Cokes of Holkham, in 
Norfolk, who, after the extinction of the Sydneys, 
had been elevated to the earldom of Leicester, be¬ 
came excluded from the hope of re-attaining that 
title, which had been worn by Plantagenets. Fox 
unquestionably intended to have conferred it on his 
friend and adherent, Mr. Coke, if the Coalition had 
remained in office. 1 Lord de Ferrars laid claim to 
it in virtue of his descent from Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, the Cromwell of the thirteenth 


1 Sir Thomas Coke of Holkham was created Earl of Leicester in 
1744. On his death in 1759 the earldom became extinct. In spite of 
Wraxall’s remark, the Coke family again obtained the title in 1837. 
—Ed. 
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century, who had nearly torn the sceptre from the 
feeble hands of Henry III. 

Sir James Lowther received at the same time his 
recompense for having enabled the First Minister to 
enter the political arena, where, in less than three 
years, he had raised himself to the summit of power. 
Overleaping the two inferior stages of the peerage, 
as if beneath his claims, Sir James seated himself at 
once on the earls’ bench by the title of Lonsdale, 1 
an elevation which, it might have been thought, was 
in itself fully adequate to his pretensions and ser¬ 
vices. Yet, so indignant was he at finding himself 
last on the list of newly created earls—though the 
three noble individuals who preceded him were 
already barons of many centuries old—that he ac¬ 
tually attempted to reject the peerage, preferring to 
remain a commoner rather than submit to so great 
a mortification. With that avowed intention he 
repaired to the House of Commons, where, in de¬ 
fiance of all impediments, he would have proceeded 
up the floor and placed himself on one of the Oppo¬ 
sition benches as member for the county of Cum¬ 
berland, if Colman and Clementson, the serjeant and 
deputy-serjeant at arms, had not withheld him by 
main force. 2 Apprised of his determination, and 
aware of his having already kissed the King’s hand 
at the lev£e on his being raised to the earldom, 
though the patent had not yet passed through the 
necessary forms for its completion, they grasped the 
hilts of their swords, restrained him from accom¬ 
plishing his purpose, and at length succeeded in 

1 He died 24th May 1802, and was succeeded as Viscount Lowther 
by the eldest son of his deceased third cousin, Sir William Lowther, 
the earldom of Lonsdale becoming extinct. Viscount Lowther was 
created Earl of Lonsdale in 1807 .—Ed. 

* Lowther was not then a member of Parliament, the Parliament in 
which he was member for Cumberland having been dissolved in 
March 1784. The scene thus graphically described could not therefore 
have occurred.—E d. 
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obliging him to seat himself under the gallery, in the 
part of the House allotted to peers when present at 
the deliberations of the Commons. Means •were 
subsequently devised to allay the irritation of his 
mind, and to induce his acquiescence in the order of 
precedence adopted by the Crown. 

Such indeed were the eccentricities of Lord 
Lonsdale’s conduct, not only on this occasion, but - 

throughout life, as justly to call in question the 
sanity of his intellect. His fiery and overbearing 
temper combining with a fearless disposition, scarcely -y 
under the dominion of reason at all times, led him 
into perpetual quarrels, terminating frequently in ur» 
duels; 1 * 3 for he never declined giving satisfaction, ancLC~>. ( 
frequently demanded it of others. Capricious, tyran— 
nical, and sustained by an immense property, chieflj^^- :y 
situate in the counties of Cumberland and West -^t- 
moreland,* he expended vast sums in election con^«—j. 
tests, where he was nevertheless sometimes succes^^ss- 
fully opposed by Lord Surrey, a man not le s—a s 
tenacious, active, and determined than himseL. 

Lord Lonsdale regularly brought in from five or sEr 
up to eight members of Parliament,* among who ~W7j 
were three Lowthers; and he was known to exer¬ 
cise over his nominees an active superintendence. 

When we consider these facts, in addition to the 
merit of having enabled Mr. Pitt to place his foot 
upon the ladder which conducted him so rapidly to 
the head of the Treasury, we cannot be surprised 

1 He fought a bloodless duel with Serjeant Bolton in April 1784,1*1 
in June 1792 one equally bloodless with Captain Cuthbert, whom be 
had grossly insulted on duty. He is said to have left an estate to bis 
successor for acting as his second in a duel which no one else would 
da—E d. 

1 He was known throughout Westmoreland and Cumberland as tbe 
“ Bad Earl,” and “ J immy Graspall, Earl of Toadstool,” was the sobri¬ 
quet given him in the numerous election squibs.— Ed. 

3 He frequently returned nine members, who were known as bit 

nine-pins.’ —Ed. 
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■Hat Sir James Lowther should have claimed and 
Exacted a proportionate remuneration. Fox, who 
lad gladly availed himself of so powerful an auxi¬ 
lary in order to overturn Lord North, and who had 
tationed him in the front ranks during the session 
»f 1782, no sooner beheld his translation to the 
Jpper House by the Minister, than he made Lord 
x>nsdale feel the full weight of his displeasure. 
Carly in the session of 1784, alluding to the con¬ 
ested election for Lancaster,—at which place it 
ad been unsuccessfully attempted to bring in a 
x>wther, and where a scrutiny was demanded,— 
r ox inveighed in harsh terms against the newly 
reated Earl, whom, without naming, he designated 
1 colours too accurate to be mistaken. “ If,” ex- 
laimed he, “ a scrutiny had been granted, no doubt 
very stratagem to procrastinate, every artifice to 
>erplex, every invention to harass, would have been 
.dopted. All the exertions that a temper not the 
nildest when victorious, nor, when vanquished, the 
nost patient, — all that unbounded wealth in its 
trantonness could have exerted, we should have 
>eheld.” 

Destitute of issue, male or female, by his mar- 
■iage into the house of Bute,—a match which was 
lot productive of domestic felicity, 1 —he became 
ittached in the decline of life to a lady whose death 
>verwhelmed him with distress. As some consola- 
:ion, he constructed a mausoleum for her remains at 
Paddington,* to which he often repaired; but he 
bund more effectual relief in election pursuits, which 
jccupied him down to the period of his own decease. 
That event happened not long before the dissolu- 
:ion of Parliament in 1802, for which crisis he was 

1 He married Margaret, daughter of John, Earl of Bute, 7th Sep- 
ember 1761 .—Ed. 

* He caused her body to be embalmed, and placed a glass over her 
eatures.—E d. 
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preparing all his pecuniary means. Above seven 
thousand guineas were found in his cassette , destined, 
as was not doubted, for those purposes: a vast sum 
to collect in gold at a time when, even at the Queen's 
commerce table, guineas were very rarely staked, 
and when specie could scarcely be procured even by 
men of the largest fortune. 

. [19 th May 1784.]—On the first meeting of the 
House of Commons, the most careless observer who 
had sat in the preceding Parliament could not fail 
to perceive, on surveying the Opposition benches, 
how vast a diminution had taken place in that 
ardent, numerous, and devoted phalanx which lately 
surrounded Fox, and enabled him during so long a 
time to hold the Administration in fetters. Scarcely 
indeed had their leader himself been able to secure 
a seat in the new assembly. The uncertain issue 
of the Westminster election rendering it indispen¬ 
sable to procure his return for some other place 
before the close of April, Sir Thomas Dundas’s 
exertions—not, however, without difficulty—brought 
him in as representative for the Orkney and Shet¬ 
land Islands. Even there he met with an opponent 
in the person of Mr. Sinclair, since created Sir John 
Sinclair, and well known by his agricultural labours, 
who was chosen by the delegates of two out of 
the five boroughs in which resides the right of 
election. 1 

The refusal of the high bailiff to declare Fox one 
of the members returned for Westminster, though he 
had on the face of the poll an unquestionable majo¬ 
rity, laid him under the necessity of taking his seat 
for that most remote portion of the British domi¬ 
nions, unless he submitted to remain excluded alto- 

1 In 1785, Mr. Sinclair, in his “History of the Public Revenue of 
the British Empire/’ led the way in asserting that the resources of 
the nation were sufficient for heavier difficulties than those by which 
it was then oppressed. He died in 1835, aged eighty.— Ed. 
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gether from the deliberations of Parliament. Some, 
nevertheless, of his most steady adherents, who had 
surmounted the political tempest, “ rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto,” were beheld near him. At their 
head might be placed the Earl of Surrey, whom we 
have since seen during thirty years exhibiting a 
spectacle new to the House of Peers, namely, a 
Protestant 1 Duke of Norfolk taking an active part 
in all the legislative proceedings of that body. 
Nature, which cast him in her coarsest mould, had 
not bestowed on him any of the external insignia of 
high descent His person, large, muscular, and 
clumsy, was destitute of grace or dignity, though he 
possessed much activity. He might indeed have 
been mistaken for a grazier or a butcher by his dress 
and appearance ; but intelligence was marked in his 
features, which were likewise expressive of frankness 
and sincerity. 

At a time when men of every description wore 
hair-powder and a queue, he had the courage to cut 
his hair short and to renounce powder, which he 
never used except when going to court. In the 
session of 1785 he proposed to Pitt to lay a tax on 
the use of hair-powder, as a substitute for one of the 
Minister’s projected taxes on female servants. This 
hint, though not improved at the time, was adopted 
by him some years afterwards. Pitt, in reply to 
Lord Surrey, observed, that " the noble Lord, from 
his rank and the office which he held (Deputy Earl 
Marshal of England), might dispense, as he did, with 
powder, but there were many individuals whose 
situation compelled them to go powdered. Indeed, 
few gentlemen permitted their servants to appear 
before them unpowdered.” 

1 Charles, the eleventh Duke, bom in 1746, succeeded to the title 
in 1786, and died in 1815. His third cousin, Bernard Edward, was 
the twelfth Duke.—D. 
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Courtenay, 1 a man who despised all aid of dress, 
in the course of the same debate remarked that he 
was very disinterested in his opposition to the tax 
on maid-servants; “ for,” added he, “ as I have seven 
children, the ‘jus septem liberorum’ will exempt me 
from paying it; and I shall be as little affected by 
the tax on hair-powder, if it should take place, as 
the noble Lord who proposed it.” 

Strong natural sense supplied in Lord Surrey the 
neglect of education, and he displayed a sort of 
rude eloquence, whenever he rose to address the 
House, analogous to his formation of mind and body. 
In his youth—for at the time of which I speak he 
had attained his thirty-eighth year—he led a most 
licentious life, having frequently passed the whole 
night in excesses of every kind, and even lain down, 
when intoxicated, occasionally to sleep in the streets 
or on a block of wood. At the “ Beef-steak Club," * 
where I have dined with him, he seemed to be in 
his proper element. But few individuals of that 
society could sustain a contest with such an antago¬ 
nist when the cloth was removed. In cleanliness 
he was negligent to so great a degree, that he rarely 
made use of water for purposes of bodily refresh¬ 
ment and comfort. He even carried the neglect of 
his person so far, that his servants were accustomed 
to avail themselves of his fits of intoxication for the 
purpose of washing him. On those occasions, being 
wholly insensible to all that passed about him, they 
stripped him as they would have done a corpse, and 
performed on his body the necessary ablutions. 
Nor did he change his linen more frequently than he 

1 Died 1816 .—Ed. 

* More properly the u Sublime Society of Beefsteaks.” 

“And Norfolk’s great Duke, who belonged to the breed 
Of the sturdy old Barons of famed Runnymede, 

In the same cause of freedom delighted to feed 

With the jolly old Steakers of England.”—E d 
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washed himself. Complaining one day to Dudley 
North that he was a martyr to the rheumatism, and 
had ineffectually tried every remedy for its relief 
“ Pray, my Lord,” said he, “ did you ever try a clean 
shirt ? ” 1 

Drunkenness was in him an hereditary vice, trans¬ 
mitted down, probably, by his ancestors from the 
Plantagenet times, and inherent in his formation. 
His father, the Duke of Norfolk, indulged equally 
in it, but he did not manifest the same capacities as 
the son in resisting the effects of wine. It is a fact 
that Lord Surrey, after laying his father and all the 
guests under the table at the Thatched House Tavern 
in St James’s Street, has left the room, repaired to 
another festive party in the vicinity, and there re¬ 
commenced the unfinished convivial rites, realising 
Thomson’sdescriptionof the parson in his “Autumn,” 
who, after the fox-chase, survives his company in the 
celebration of these orgies :— 

“ Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch, 

Awful and vast, a black abyss of drink, 

Outlives them all; and from his buried flock 
Returning late with rumination sad, 

Laments the weakness of these latter times.” 

Even in the House of Commons he was not 
always sober; but he never attempted, like Lord 
Galway, to mix in the debate on those occasions. 
No man, when master of himself, was more com¬ 
municative, accessible, and free from any shadow 
of pride. Intoxication rendered him quarrelsome, 
though, as appeared in the course of more than one 
transaction, he did not manifest Lord Lonsdale’s 
troublesome superabundance of courage after he had 
given offence. When under the dominion of wine, 
he has asserted that three as good Catholics sat in 

1 Canning said of him that there would be an improvement if 
there were “ less of the hog and more of the bason.”—E d. 
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Lord North’s last Parliament as ever existed, namely. 
Lord Nugent, Sir Thomas Gascoyne, and himself. 
There might be truth in this declaration. Doubts 
were, indeed, always thrown on the sincerity of his 
own renunciation of the errors of the Romish Church, 
which act was attributed more to ambition, and the 
desire of performing a part in public life, or to irre- 
ligion, than to conviction. His very dress, which 
was most singular, and always the same, except when 
he went to St J ames’s, namely, a plain blue coat of 
a peculiar dye approaching to purple, was said to 
be imposed on him by his priest or confessor as a 
penance. The late Earl of Sandwich so assured 
me; but I always believed Lord Surrey to possess 
a mind superior to the terrors of superstition. 
Though twice married while a very young man, he 
left no issue by either of his wives. The second 
still survives in a state of disordered intellect, re¬ 
siding at Holme Lacy in the county of Hereford. 1 

As long ago as the spring of 1781, breakfasting 
with Lord Surrey at the Cocoa-tree Coffee-house, he 
assured me that he had purposed to give an enter¬ 
tainment when the year 1783 should arrive, in order 
to commemorate the period when the dukedom 
would have remained three hundred years in their 
house since its creation by Richard III. He added 
that it was his intention to invite all the individuals 
of both sexes whom he could ascertain to be lineally 
descended from the body of Jockey of Norfolk, the 
first Duke of that name, killed at Bosworth Field. 
“ But having already,” said he, “discovered nearly 
six thousand persons sprung from him, a great num¬ 
ber of whom are in very obscure or indigent cir¬ 
cumstances, and believing, as I do, that as many 

1 Frances Scudamore ; she died in 182a His first wife was Marian, 
only daughter and heiress of John Coppinger of Ballyvolan, ce 
Cork, who died in 1768 .—Ed. 
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more may be in existence, I have abandoned the 
design.” 

Fox could not boast of a more devoted supporter 
than Lord Surrey, nor did his attachment diminish 
with his augmentation of honours. On the contrary, 
after he became Duke of Norfolk he manifested the 
strongest proofs of adherence, some of which, how¬ 
ever, tended to injure him in the estimation of all 
moderate men. His conduct in toasting “ The 
sovereign majesty of the people,” at a meeting of 
the Whigs held in February 1798 at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, was generally disapproved and 
censured. Assuredly it was not in the “ Bill of 
Rights,” nor in the principles on which reposes the 
Revolution of 1688, that the Duke could discover 
any mention of such an attribute of the people. 
Their liberties and franchises are there enumerated, 
but their majesty was neither recognised nor ima¬ 
gined by those persons who were foremost in expel¬ 
ling James 11 . The observations with which hisGrace 
accompanied the toast relative to the two thousand 
persons who, under General Washington, first pro¬ 
cured reform and liberty for the thirteen American 
colonies, were equally pernicious in themselves and 
seditious in their tendency. Such testimonies of 
approbation seemed, indeed, to be not very remote 
from treason. The Duke himself appeared conscious 
that he had advanced beyond the limits of prudence, 
if not beyond the duties imposed by his allegiance; 
for, a day or two afterwards, having heard that his 
behaviour had excited much indignation at St. 
James’s, he waited on the Duke of York in order 
to explain and excuse the proceeding. When he 
had so done, he concluded by requesting, as a proof 
of his loyalty, that, in case of invasion, his regiment 
of militia (the West Riding of Yorkshire, which he 
commanded) might be assigned the post of danger. 
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His Royal Highness listened to him with apparent 
attention; assured him that his request should be 
laid before the King; and then breaking off the 
conversation abruptly, “Apropos, my Lord,” said he, 
“ have you seen ‘ Blue Beard ? ’ ” This musical 
pantomime entertainment, which had just made its 
appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, was at that time 
much admired. 1 Only two days subsequent to the 
above interview the Duke of Norfolk received his 
dismission both from the Lord-Lieutenancy and from 
his regiment. 

As he advanced in age he increased in bulk; and 
the last time that I saw him (which happened to be 
at the levde at Carlton House, when I had some 
conversation with him), not more than a year before 
his decease, such was his size and breadth, that he 
seemed incapable of passing through a door of ordi¬ 
nary dimensions. Yet he had neither lost the 
activity of his mind nor that of his body. Regard¬ 
less of seasons or impediments of any kind, he 
traversed the kingdom in all directions, from Grey- 
stock in Cumberland to Holme Lacy and Arundel 
Castle, with the rapidity of a young man. Indeed, 
though of enormous proportions, he had not a pro¬ 
jecting belly, as Ptolemy Physcon is depictured in 
antiquity, or like the late King of Wirtemberg, who 
resembled in his person our popular ideas of Punch, 
and might have asserted, with Falstaff, that “he was 
unable to get sight of his own knee.” In the deli¬ 
berations of the House of Peers the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk maintained the manly independence of his 
character, and frequently spoke with ability as well 
as with information. His talents were neither im¬ 
paired by years nor obscured by the bacchanalian 

1 It was hastily written by Colman as a substitute for a pantomime. 
Palmer enacted Blue Beard, and Mrs. Crouch and Miss De Camp 
(Mrs. Charles Kemble) were the Fatima and Irene.—D. 
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festivities of Norfolk House, which continued to the 
latest period of his life; but he became somnolent 
and lethargic before his decease. On the formation 
of Lord Liverpool’s Administration in 1812, he 
might unquestionably have received the Garter, 
which the Regent tendered him, if he would have 
sanctioned and supported that Ministerial arrange¬ 
ment. The tenacity of his political principles made 
him, however, superior to the temptation. His 
death has left a blank in the Upper House of Parlia¬ 
ment. 1 

As Lord Surrey secured his own seat for Carlisle, 
so Sheridan surmounted all opposition at Stafford, 
and reappeared in the new House of Commons by 
Fox’s side. He possessed a ductility and versatility 
of talents which no public man in our time has 
equalled; and these intellectual endowments were 
sustained by a suavity of temper that seemed to set 
at defiance all attempts to ruffle or discompose it. 
Playing with his irritable or angry antagonist, Sheri¬ 
dan exposed him by sallies of wit or attacked him 
with classic elegance of satire, performing this ar¬ 
duous task in the face of a crowded assembly with¬ 
out losing for an instant either his presence of mind, 
his facility of expression, or his good-humour. He 
wounded deepest, indeed, when he smiled, and con¬ 
vulsed his hearers with laughter while the object of 
his ridicule or animadversion was twisting under the 
lash. Pitt and Dundas, who presented the fairest 
marks for his attack, found by experience, that 
though they might repel, they could not confound, 
and still less could they silence or vanquish him. 
In every attempt that they made, by introducing 
personalities or illiberal reflections on his private life 
and literary or dramatic occupations, to disconcert 

1 He succeeded his father as eleventh Duke of Norfolk in 1786,and 
died 16th December 1815 .—Ed. 
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him, he turned their weapons on themselves. Nor 
did he, while thus chastising his adversary, alter a 
muscle of his own countenance, which, as well as 
his gestures, seemed to participate and display the 
unalterable serenity of his intellectual formation. 
Rarely did he elevate his voice, and never except in 
subservience to the dictates of his judgment, with 
the view to produce a corresponding effect on his 
audience. Yet he was always heard, generally lis¬ 
tened to with eagerness, and could obtain a hearing 
at almost any hour. Burke, who wanted Sheridan’s 
nice tact and his amenity of manner, was continually 
coughed down, and on those occasions he lost his 
temper. Even Fox often tired the House by the 
repetitions which he introduced into his speeches. 
Sheridan never abused their patience. When¬ 
ever he rose, they anticipated a rich repast of wit 
without acrimony, seasoned by allusions and 
citations the most delicate, yet obvious in their 
application. 

At this period of his life, when he was not more 
than thirty-three years of age, his countenance and 
features had in them something peculiarly pleasing, 
indicative at once of intellect, humour, and gaiety. 
All these characteristics played about his lips when 
speaking, and operated with inconceivable attrac¬ 
tion ; for they anticipated, as it were, to the eye, 
the effect produced by his oratory on the ear, thus 
opening for him a sure way to the heart or the 
understanding. Even the tones of his voice, which 
were singularly mellifluous, aided the general effect 
of his eloquence; nor was it accompanied by Burke’s 
unpleasant Irish accept. Pitt’s enunciation was un¬ 
questionably more imposing, dignified, and sonorous*. 
Fox displayed more argument as well as vehemence; 
Burke possessed more fancy and enthusiasm; but 
Sheridan won his way by a sort of fascination. At 
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:hirty-three, it might be said of his aspect, as Milton 
loes of the fallen angel’s form— 

“-His face had not yet lost 

All her original brightness.” 

Excesses of wine had not degraded its lineaments, 
idipsed its fine expression, covered him with dis¬ 
gusting eruptions, and obtained for him the drama- 
:ic nickname of Bardolph. At sixty he reminded 
ne of one of the companions of Ulysses, who having 
asted of Circe’s “ charmed cup,” instantly 

“-lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grov’Uing swine .” 1 

Those persons, and those only, who have fre- 
piently seen Sheridan at the two different periods 
o which I allude, can form an adequate conception 
>f the metamorphosis produced in his appearance 
yy repeated and habitual intoxication. It would 
lave been fortunate for his fame if Horace’s invo- 
ation to the God of Verse to grant him— 

“-nec turpem senectam 

Degere, nec cithara carentem,” 

iad been accomplished in Sheridan. 

If we duly appreciate the impediments with 
which he, no less than Burke, had to struggle, 
irising from want of distinguished birth, connec- 
ions, and fortune, when entering the House of 
Commons, we shall admit that transcendent talents 
were necessary to vanquish such obstacles. Pitt 
md Fox had comparatively none with which to 
:ontend on commencing their parliamentary career. 
Sheridan, before he was first elected member for 
Stafford in 1780, had indeed attained the heights 
>f dramatic celebrity, and already, in the opinion 
if many, rivalled Congreve. I never have, I own, 
;o thought; nor do I consider him as entitled to 


1 Sheridan died in 1816, in the sixty-fifth year of his age.—E d. 
VOL. HI. 2 A. 
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dispute precedence with the author of “ The Way 
of the World” and of “ Love for Love.” Sheridan’s 
“ Duenna,” and still more his “ School for Scandal,” 
are both unquestionably charming productions ; nor 
does “ The Critic ” excite less admiration; but they, 
nevertheless, fall below the comedies of Congreve 
in brilliancy of wit and strength of composition, 
though they may possess more stage effect. The 
plays of Sheridan are likewise free from the licen¬ 
tiousness of Congreve : that defect was, however, 
the fault of the age, not of the author. Prior, and 
even Pope, are liable to the same imputation, and 
so are Vanbrugh and Centlivre ; but the facts only 
prove that our manners under George III. are 
much more refined and correct than they were 
during the reigns of Anne and George I. 

After Sheridan’s entrance on the field of politics 
and Parliament, he abandoned the comic muse—a 
circumstance greatly to be regretted. Perhaps, if 
Shakespeare or Milton had been so unfortunate as 
to attain a seat in the Legislature, we might never 
have witnessed “ Hamlet ” and “ Othello ; ” nor 
should we have boasted of an epic poem that justly 
ranks with the “Iliad" and the “iEneid.” Lord 
Byron, beyond all comparison the first poet of the 
present age, has purchased his “ Parnassian laurels ” 
by the sacrifice or dereliction of his legislative and 
parliamentary duties. Sheridan combined in him¬ 
self the talents of Terence and of Cicero, the powers 
of Demosthenes and of Menander. In the capital of 
Great Britain, on one and the same day, he has 
spoken for several hours in Westminster Hall, 
during the course of Hastings’ trial, to a most 
brilliant and highly informed audience of both 
sexes, in a manner so impressive, no less than 
eloquent, as to extort admiration even from his 
greatest enemies. Then repairing to the House 
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of Commons, he has exhibited specimens of ora¬ 
tory before that assembly equalling those which 
he had displayed in the morning when address¬ 
ing the peers as one of Hastings' accusers ; 
while on the same evening “The Duenna” has 
been performed at one theatre and “ The School 
for Scandal” at the other to crowded audiences, 
who received them with unbounded applause. 1 
This is a species of double triumph, of the tongue 
and of the pen, to which antiquity, Athenian or 
Roman, can lay no claim, and which has not any 
parallel in our own history. Lord Bolingbroke 
may perhaps form the nearest approach, as he 
was both an orator and a writer. So was Burke. 
Fox himself, after a life passed in the House of 
Commons, aspired to instruct and to delight by 
his compositions. But not one of the three can 
sustain a comparison with Sheridan, who may be 
considered, in a comprehensive view, as the most 
highly endowed man whom we have beheld in our 
time. 

In various points of useful or ornamental know¬ 
ledge he nevertheless fell far below Fox, who had 
visited the Continent, and was conversant in the 
languages as well as in the literary productions of 
Italy and France; while Sheridan, though a good 
classic scholar, had never set his foot out of the 
British dominions, except once during a few weeks, 
and was a very imperfect master of the French 
tongue. He neither spoke nor wrote it with any 
ease, and hardly could be said to read it without 
difficulty. His personal courage was indisputable, 
and almost romantic, for he literally obtained the 

1M Sheridan did not exhibit those high specimens of senatorial 
oratory on one and the same day that he had delighted and as¬ 
tonished Westminster Hall, nor was * The School for Scandal * nor 
‘The Duenna 9 played at the rival theatres on any of the three 
nights .”—(Quarterly Review , vol. lvii. p. 475.)— Ed. 
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hand of Miss Linley by the sword. She was deno¬ 
minated “ The Maid of Bath,” and had a train of 
admirers. His’two duels with Mr. Matthews, of 
which she formed the object, exhibited on both sides 
the utmost violence of animosity. Though Sheridan 
won her with so much difficulty, his attachment to 
her was not permanent; and very heavy clouds over¬ 
cast the evening of her life, under the pressure of 
which she sunk into the grave. I will not disturb 
her ashes. They repose in the Cathedral of Wells, 
while her husband lies in Poets’ Comer, Sheridan 
soon consoled himself for her loss in the arms of a 
second wife. 1 The invincible spirit which he exhi¬ 
bited as a lover he would unquestionably have dis¬ 
played in his parliamentary capacity, had the occasion 
ever demanded it But with such consummate dex¬ 
terity did he conduct himself as a member of the 
House of Commons, that he never was compelled to 
give or to demand satisfaction, though he sat there 
above thirty years. Lord George Germain, Lord 
Shelburne, Pitt, Fox, Tierney, Adam, Fullerton, 
Governor Johnstone, and many other leading men 
of both sides, were obliged to draw the trigger.* 
Sheridan’s calmness, good-humour, and wit disarmed 
his adversary, without the necessity of accompany¬ 
ing him to the field. Pitt’s proud and sullen inflexi¬ 
bility usually rendered him incapable of repairing an 
affront or of offering any apology. Burke in his 
anger was impracticable and unpersuadable; but, I 
believe, he would not have accepted a challenge, 
where the offence had been given in his place as a 
member of the House. He would either have treated 

1 Esther Jane Ogle, daughter of Dr. Ogle, Dean of Winchester. 
The first Mrs. Sheridan died on June 28, 1792, and this second mar¬ 
riage took place in the spring of 1795 .—Ed. 

* Fox was wounded by Adam, 30th November 17795 Colonel Ful* 
lerton wounded Lord Shelburne, 22d March 1780; Pitt’s duel with 
Tierney took place on the 27th May 1796. To these might have been 
added Canning’s duel with Castlereagh, 22d September 1809.—Ed. 
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it with contempt, or he would have claimed the pro¬ 
tection of the Speaker. Throughout his whole 
political life, Sheridan manifested, in my opinion, 
much more real public spirit and love of his country 
than was shown by Fox. Of this sentiment he 
exhibited a splendid instance, which ought to render 
his memory dear to every Englishman, during the 
memorable mutiny that took place in the navy in 
the year 1797, one of the most awful and appalling 
events which occurred under the reign of George 
III. Home Tooke was so elated by it, that on 
receiving the intelligence he exultingly exclaimed, 
“The revolution is begun; stop it who can!” 
Parker, like Massaniello, seemed, for a few days, to 
give law from Deptford to the mouth of the Thames; 
but the career of the Neapolitan fisherman and of 
the English mutineer were alike short, as well as 
tragical in their termination. Dismissing all party 
feelings, and impelled by more noble motives of 
action, Sheridan then gave the warmest support to 
Government. Pitt did not, however, receive his 
advances nor accept his magnanimous aid with the 
liberality of mind or with the testimonies of good¬ 
will and respect merited by such a conduct. Dun- 
das, who possessed a more conciliating temper as 
well as a more accommodating disposition, ventured, 
as I have been assured from good authority, to re¬ 
proach his friend, in the freedom of private conver¬ 
sation at Wimbledon, for such a repulsive treatment 
of the man who in a moment of general dismay 
proffered his assistance to the Administration. 

It cannot admit of a doubt that if Sheridan had 
brought his abilities into the market, and, like 
Dundas, had exclaimed “ Wha wants me?” or if, 
like Eden, he had quitted his party, made his bar¬ 
gain, and gone over to Pitt, endowed as he was 
with such various talents, he must have gladly been 
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received into the Ministerial ranks. Or if, after the 
French Revolution, he had imitated Burke, Sir Gil¬ 
bert Eliott, Wellbore Ellis, Powis, Windham, and 
so many others, on whom pensions, employments, 
and peerages were bestowed, he might have named 
his price. But whatever severity of censure his 
private life and actions may justly excite, his parlia¬ 
mentary line of conduct stands exempt from all 
reproach. Invariably attached to Fox, even when 
his judgment or his inclinations might perhaps have 
leaned another way, he accompanied that statesman 
in his fall, continuing steadily, however hopeless the 
contest might be, to combat by Fox’s side during 
more than two-and-twenty years, from December 
1783 down to February 1806. Yet there is good 
reason to believe that Sheridan deprecated, from 
the beginning, the too great energy, or rather the 
spirit of confiscation and ambition, which charac¬ 
terised the East India Bill, to which imprudent 
measure the Coalition fell victims. In like manner, 
though he shared the fate which Lords Grenville 
and Grey attracted on themselves in 1807 by the 
generous but ill-timed and dictatorial attempt at 
Catholic emancipation, yet he had too much know¬ 
ledge of George III.’s character and fixed prin¬ 
ciples or prejudices, not to dread the result of 
trying to force that prince’s conscience. With equal 
humour and truth he observed, that “ he had fre¬ 
quently heard of men running their heads against a 
stone wall; but he believed his friends formed the 
only instance to be found in history of Ministers 
who first built a wall, and then ran their heads 
against it” On the other hand, so defective was 
Sheridan’s morality as a man, such were his known 
pecuniary difficulties, and so unjustifiable were the 
expedients that he devised and put into practice for 
his daily support, as almost to incapacitate him thereby 
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from ever ascending to the eminences of the state. 
Prior, who lived with Lord Bolingbroke when he 
was Secretary of State, and with the Earl of Oxford 
at the time that he was Lord Treasurer, in the same 
intimate friendship as Sheridan did with Fox, was 
sent by that Administration to Paris to negotiate, as 
plenipotentiary, the Treaty of U trecht. I n the follow¬ 
ing reign, Addison, though altogether unfit for the 
office, rose to be Secretary of State. But the King 
would no more have consented to name Sheridan 
his Minister for discussing the conditions of the 
Peace of Amiens, or have appointed him Secretary 
for the Home Department, than Queen Anne could 
be induced to nominate Swift to a bishopric. It was 
not merely Sheridan’s want of fortune, for, in fact, 
neither Pitt nor Fox had any patrimonial inheri¬ 
tance remaining when they respectively occupied 
the highest employments. Dundas stood nearly in 
a similar predicament. But even Fox, though he 
had ruined himself at play, yet never had recourse 
to dishonourable means of raising pecuniary supplies 
for his subsistence. Sheridan’s whole life formed a 
tissue of inventions and subterfuges, as manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre or of the Opera House, to evade 
payment of salaries to the performers and to elude 
the demands of his creditors. The tricks of Scapin 
could not boast of more originality or ingenuity 
than did those of Sheridan. They were current in 
every company, and would of themselves fill a 
volume. 

One of the first objects meditated by Fox’s party, 
after Sheridan’s entrance into the House of Com¬ 
mons in September 1780, was to procure, at all 
events, his election as a member of Brookes’s Club. 
But his success at Stafford met with fewer obstacles 
than he had to encounter in St. James’s Street, 
where various individuals of that society, impelled 
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either by political or by personal antipathies, were 
resolute in their determination to exclude him. 
Among these, two held him in peculiar dislike: I 
mean George Selwyn and the late Earl of Bes- 
borough. 1 Conscious that every exertion would be 
made to ensure Sheridan’s success, they agreed not 
to absent themselves during the time allotted by the 
regulations of the club for ballots; and as one black 
ball sufficed to extinguish the hopes of a candidate, 
they repeatedly prevented his election. In order 
to remove so serious an impediment, Sheridan’s 
friends had recourse to artifice. Having fixed on 
the evening when it was resolved to put him up, 
and finding his two inveterate adversaries posted as 
usual, a chairman was sent with a note, written in 
the name of Lady Duncannon to her father-in-law, 
acquainting him that a fire had broken out in his 
house in Cavendish Square, and entreating him im¬ 
mediately to return home. U nsuspicious of any trick, 
as his son and daughter-in-law lived under his roof, 
Lord Besborough, without hesitating an instant, 
quitted the room and got into a sedan-chair. Selwyn, 
who resided in the vicinity of Brookes’s, in Cleve¬ 
land Row, 2 received nearly at the same time a verbal 
message to request his presence; Miss Fagniani 
(whom he had adopted as his daughter, and who 
afterwards married the Earl of Yarmouth*) being 
suddenly seized with an alarming indisposition 
This summons he obeyed ; and no sooner was the 
room cleared, than Sheridan being proposed as a 
member, a ballot took place, when he was unani¬ 
mously chosen. Lord Besborough and Selwyn 
returned without delay, on discovering the imposi- 

1 William, the third Earl: he was bom in 1739 an d died in 1793. 
—Ed. 

a He died there in 1791, aged seventy-two.—E d. 

3 Succeeded his father as Marquis of Hertford in 1822. He 
married Miss Fagniani in 1798.— Ed. 
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tion that had been practised on their credulity ; but 
too late to prevent its effect. 

Few men of genius since Sir Richard Steele’s 
time have undergone greater difficulties, and none 
have had recourse to more extraordinary modes for 
the purpose of raising money or obtaining credit 
than Sheridan. Some were so ludicrous as to excite 
mirth, and can hardly obtain belief. He resided 
during several years in Bruton Street, Berkeley 
Square, where the house was frequently so beset 
with duns or bailiffs, that even the provisions 
requisite for his family were introduced over the 
iron railing down the area. In the course of the 
year 1786, while living there, he entertained at 
dinner a number of the Opposition leaders, though 
he laboured at that time under almost insurmount¬ 
able pecuniary embarrassments. All his plate, as 
well as his books, were lodged in pawn. Having, 
nevertheless, procured from the pawnbroker an 
assurance of the liberation of his plate for the day, 
he applied to Beckett, the celebrated bookseller in 
Pall Mall, to fill his empty bookcases. Beckett not 
only agreed to the proposition, but promised to 
ornament the vacant shelves with some of the most 
expensive and splendid productions of the British 
press, provided that two men, expressly sent for the 
purpose by himself, should be present to superintend 
their immediate restoration. It was settled finally 
that these librarians of Beckett’s appointment should 
put on liveries for the occasion and wait at table. 
The company having assembled, were shown into 
an apartment, where the bookcases being opened 
for the purpose, they had leisure, before dinner was 
served, to admire the elegance of Sheridan’s literary 
taste, and the magnificence of his collection. But, 
as all machinery is liable to accidents, so in this 
instance a failure had nearly taken place, which must 
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have proved fatal to the entertainment When 
everything was ready for serving the dinner, it 
happened that, either from the pawnbroker’s dis¬ 
trust or from some unforeseen delay on his part, 
the spoons and forks had not arrived. Reputed 
messages were dispatched to hasten them, and they 
at last made their appearance ; but so critically and 
so late, that there not being time left to clean them, 
they were thrown into hot water, wiped, and instantly 
laid on the table. The evening then passed in the 
most joyous and festive manner. Beckett himself 
related these circumstances to Sir John Macpherson. 

Some years later, Sheridan joined in a partner¬ 
ship with two ladies of the highest distinction, but 
whom I will not name, for the purpose of making 
purchases and sales, vulgarly called dabbling, in the 
public funds. The speculation proved most unfor¬ 
tunate, as they waddled , and became lame ducks. 
Nor was the bankruptcy of the firm the only evil 
that followed this experiment: but the subject is 
too delicate to allow the disclosure of farther par¬ 
ticulars. 

Besides the defect of moral principle, aggravated 
by the want of economy, Sheridan laboured under 
other disabilities, which obscured the lustre of his 
great attainments. He possessed or exerted no 
powers of steady and systematic application, such 
as, properly directed, might have alleviated the 
privations imposed on him by his political attach¬ 
ments. How little he cultivated the comic muse is 
evident from reflecting that, after he came into 
Parliament in 1780 down to his decease in 1816, he 
never composed a single dramatic piece. His 
alteration of Kotzebue’s “ Pizarro,” 1 and its adapts- 

1 John Kemble was the original Rolla (Drury Lane, 1799). It is 
singular that, of all the characters which he originally represented, 
only those of a melodramatic quality keep the stage, namely, Rolla, 
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tion to the English theatre, was less a work of 
genius than a financial expedient for attracting 
crowds to Drury Lane, made in his capacity of 
manager. Yet in the exertions of his own intellect 
he must have found a far more profitable and 
certain source of pecuniary supply than from the 
precarious emoluments or employments which he 
occasionally derived by the elevation of his friends 
to power. In fact, during the course of his whole 
life he never was above two years in office, taken 
all together; the first time in 1782, when on Lord 
North’s resignation he became one of the Under 
Secretaries of State in Fox’s department for eleven 
weeks. Under the Coalition Administration, he 
was appointed a Secretary of the Treasury during 
about eight months, and when Fox, Lord Grenville, 
and Lord Grey came into power, they remunerated 
him by the lucrative post of Treasurer of the Navy, 
which he filled scarcely a year. The situation of 
Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, con¬ 
ferred on him by the Prince of Wales towards the 
evening of Sheridan’s life, constituted the only per¬ 
manent official recompense that he obtained for his 
,ong parliamentary services. 

Indolence pervaded all his faculties, obscured, and 
anally extinguished them in a certain degree. It 
is a fact that when “ Pizarro ” was announced for 
•epresentation on the theatre, he had not completed 
:he alterations introduced into the piece. Even on 
fie very evening that it was first performed, the 
including lines remained unfinished. Sheridan 
vrote them at the Shakespeare Tavern in Covent 
Sarden not half an hour before the curtain drew 
ip and the play commenced. The actors received 
ind learned them before the ink was dry with 

)ctavian, Sir Edward Mortimer, Penruddock, and Reuben Glen- 
oy.—D. 
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which they were composed. So inattentive was he 
even to his own interests, and with such difficulty 
could he be compelled to exert his talents 1 He 
could, indeed, occasionally bend the force of his 
powerful mind for a limited time to one object, as 
he did in Hastings’ case, when he attracted such 
universal admiration. Nor did he ever, as a mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons, betray want of 
information on whatever subject he spoke; but 
these were in general short and desultory efforts, 
not long-continued or laborious operations. The 
fame of Sheridan resulted from a happy combina¬ 
tion of wit, eloquence, temper, and genius; not 
from sedulous application. He had not learned— 

“ To scorn delights and live laborious days,” 

without which renunciations lasting reputation of 
any kind is not commonly acquired. Like "the 
great Emathian conqueror,” who abandoned himself 
to excesses— 

“ Theme of die young and beacon of the wise,” 

Sheridan may rather be considered as a dazzling 
and seductive meteor, setting ultimately in darkness, 
than as a steady luminary dispensing an equal 
light, and whose departing rays, if less brilliant than 
in his meridian strength, might have been neverthe¬ 
less cheering and unclouded. 

This extraordinary man, as he approached the 
confines of old age, sunk with every successive year 
in general estimation. Admitting that his faculties 
remained perfect, as I believe they did, they never¬ 
theless became overcast from the effects of intoxica¬ 
tion, licentiousness, and habits of dissipation. How 
different, we must own, was the tenor of Fox’s life 
after the period of his retreat to St. Anne's Hill! 
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Divided during many months of the year between 
rustic occupations, elegant literature, and the com¬ 
pany of a few friends, Fox (a green apron fre¬ 
quently fastened round his waist) amused and 
employed himself in pruning or nailing up his own 
fruit-trees. But Fox outlived his vices; those of 
Sheridan accompanied him to the tomb. Such was 
the characteristic and inherent difference between 
these two illustrious men. 

The last time I was in Sheridan’s society, we 
dined together at the late Duke of Queensberry’s 
in 1807. We formed a small select company, and 
he displayed his usual convivial talents, which never 
forsook him at table; but the Duke, who was above 
eighty 1 and had become deaf, did not allow Sheri¬ 
dan to sit long enough or to swallow sufficient wine 
for fully expanding his powers of colloquial enter¬ 
tainment. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1812, having 
failed to secure his re-election at Stafford, he ceased 
to sit in the House of Commons—a circumstance 
most inconvenient to him, as his person was no 
longer protected from arrest while his debts ac¬ 
cumulated. I have been assured from good autho¬ 
rity that the Prince of Wales (or more properly to 
speak, the Regent) transmitted him the sum of 
^3000, in order to enable him to procure his elec¬ 
tion for some other borough ; * but Sheridan, pressed 
by domestic exigencies, diverted the money to his 
own private necessities. From that period during 
the four or five concluding years of his life, he 

1 In 1807 “Old Q” was seventy-seven years of age. In the bal¬ 
cony of 138 Piccadilly he used to sit, “a thin, old, withered figure/* 
says Leigh Hunt, who had seen him winking; at the women who 
passed below. He was “ a voluptuary and a millionaire.**—D. 

* Moore says that the Prince Regent offered to bring him into 
Parliament, but Sheridan declined the offer. See Life of Sheridan, 
vol. ii. p. 437 .—Ed. 
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who had so long attracted the attention of an ad¬ 
miring public insensibly became, if I may so ex¬ 
press myself, half-eclipsed and in a manner forgotten 
while still alive. Incapable of extricating himself 
by any efforts of genius or application (such was his 
habitual indolence) from his pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments, he could no longer defy a host of importu¬ 
nate tradesmen who clamorously demanded pay¬ 
ment. Like Jaffier, he might say that his doors 
were— 

“ Barred and dammed up by gaping creditors.” 

A friend of mine, a young man, having been 
arrested in August 1815 for a debt, and carried to 
a spunging-house in Fetter Lane, there found him¬ 
self detained in a large apartment with Sheridan 
and Sir Watkin Lewes. 1 The latter had been Lord 
Mayor of London, as well as one of the members 
for that city in successive Parliaments. They re¬ 
mained shut up together for three days, at the end 
of which time Sheridan procured his liberation. He 
was morose, taciturn, and gloomy before dinner— 
for they all ate and slept in the same room—but 
when he had drunk nearly two bottles of wine, as 
he regularly did after dinner, he became compara¬ 
tively cheerful and communicative. Sir Watkin, at 
near fourscore, exhibited equal good-humour and 
equanimity of mind. 

Declining gradually under the attack of thronic 
diseases aggravated by excess, Sheridan’s last scene 
holds up an affecting and painful subject of contem¬ 
plation. A privy councillor, the ornament of his 
age and nation, caressed by princes and dreaded 

1 Sir Watkin was a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
M.A. of that University. He was Lord Mayor in 1780^ and during bis 
mayoralty the Lords of the Admiralty sent a pressgang into the City. 
Lewes thereupon arrested the officers and committed them to New¬ 
gate.—E d. 
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by Ministers, whose orations and whose dramatic 
works rank him among the most distinguished men 
of his own or of any period, expired, though not in 
a state of destitution like Spenser, like Otway, or 
like Chatterton, yet under humiliating circumstances 
of pecuniary embarrassment. His house in Saville 
Row 1 was besieged by bailiffs, one of whom press¬ 
ing to obtain entrance, and availing himself of the 
moment when the front door was opened by a ser¬ 
vant in order to admit the visit of Dr. Baillie, who 
attended Sheridan during the progress of his last 
illness, that eminent physician, assisted by the foot¬ 
man, repulsed him, and shut the door in his face.* 

Dr. Baillie, I have been assured, refused to accept 
any fee for his advice, and Earl Grey, who had so 
long acted in political union with Sheridan as a 
member of Opposition, supplied him with every 
article for his comfort, prepared from his own kit¬ 
chen. Nor, as I have heard, did the Regent forsake 
him in his last moments. If my information is cor- 
rect,his Royal Highness sent him £200, but Sheridan 
declined its acceptance, and returned the money. 

Thus breathed his last a man of whom it might 
be justly said, as of Lord Verulam, that he was— 

“ The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

As Sheridan had secured his seat for Stafford in 
the new Parliament, so Burke had been returned by 
Earl Fitzwilliam for Malton, and Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
by the Duke of Bedford’s interest, for Tavistock. 
Sawbridge with great difficulty came in again for 
London, last of the four successful candidates on the 
poll. The Hon. St. Andrew St. John, who had 

1 No. 17. He had previously resided at No. 14 .—Ed. 

1 Sheridan wrote to Rogers on the 15th May 1816, six weeks before 
his death, “ They are going to put the carpets out of the window and % 
break into Mrs. S.’s room ana take me; for God’s sake let me see 
you.” Rogers gave him ^150 to relieve his necessities.—E d. 
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been one of the two Under Secretaries of State in 
Fox’s office, and who might be ranked among the 
most devoted adherents of the late Secretary, carried 
his election for the county of Bedford against Lord 
Ongley by only one vote, and Mr. St John finally 
retained his seat He has since succeeded to the 
ancient peerage of that name. 1 Hare 2 was again 
chosen, or, more properly to speak, returned for 
Knaresborough with Lord Duncannon. 

Not one among Fox’s friends and companions 
was supposed to possess more wit than Hare, but 
his talents, brilliant as they were, did not qualify 
him to take a part in debate, however highly esti¬ 
mated they might be at a festive meeting or in 
private society. Hare was, I believe, like myself, a 
native of Bristol, and, as I have been assured, of 
obscure origin. His accomplishments enabled him, 
however, to ally himself in marriage with a sister of 
Sir Abraham Hume, who brought him a very con¬ 
siderable fortune. 

Lord Robert Spencer, not less warmly attached 
to Fox than Hare, reappeared in the House, and, 
as if to supply by ability the numerical vacancies 
occasioned among the Opposition ranks by the late 
dissolution, a new member, Mr. Windham, took his 
seat for the city of Norwich, after sustaining a long 
as well as a severe contest. His parliamentary 
talents, which soon rendered him distinguished, 
eventually raised him to some of the highest offices 
of the executive Government 

The first act of the House being the election of a 


1 St. Andrew St. John, second son of the eleventh Baron St John, 
born 22d August 1759. He succeeded his brother as thirteenth baron 
in 1805 and died 15th October 1817 .—Ed. 

1 Hare first took his seat for Knaresborough in 1781, succeeding 
the Hon. Robert Boyle Walsingham, lost on board the * Thunderer, 
74 guns, which went down with eleven other men-of-war in the same 
storm in the West Indies, October 178a—D. 
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Speaker, Cornwall was a second time raised to that 
eminent office. His alliance by marriage with Jen- 
kinson constituted his best recommendation to the 
chair, of which seat the “ Rolliad ” says— 

“ There Cornwall sits, and oh ! unhappy fate ! 

Must sit for ever through the long debate.” 
•••••• 

“ Lite sad Prometheus fastened to his rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock. 

In vain the effects of strength’ning porter tries,' 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies.” 

Those persons who, like myself, sat in the House 
of Commons under Cornwall’s Speakership, will re¬ 
collect and acknowledge the fidelity of this portrait. 
One of the Lords of the new Treasury, the Marquis 
of Graham, moved that the late Speaker should be 
again placed in the chair. Few individuals, how¬ 
ever distinguished by birth, talents, parliamentary 
interest, or public services, have attained to more 
splendid employments or have arrived at greater 
honours than Lord Graham under the reign of 
George III. Besides enjoying the lucrative sine¬ 
cure of Justice-General of Scotland for life, we have 
seen him occupy a place in the Cabinet while he 
was Joint-Postmaster-General during Pitt’s second 
ill-fated Administration. At the hour that I am 
writing, the Duke of Montrose, after having been 
many years decorated with the insignia of the 
Thistle, is invested with the order of the Garter, 
in addition to the high post which he holds of Mas¬ 
ter of the Horse. In his person he was elegant and 
pleasing, as far as those qualities depend on sym¬ 
metry of external figure, nor was he deficient in all 
the accomplishments befitting his illustrious descent 
He possessed a ready elocution, sustained by all the 
confidence in himself necessary for addressing the 
House. Nor did he want ideas, while he confined 
vot. IIL 2 B 
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himself to common sense, to argument, and to matters 
of fact. 

If, however, he possessed no distinguished tal¬ 
ents, he displayed various qualities calculated to 
compensate for the want of great ability ; particu¬ 
larly the prudence, sagacity, and attention to his 
own interests so characteristic of the Caledonian 
people. His celebrated ancestor, the Marquis of 
Montrose, scarcely exhibited more devotion to the 
cause of Charles I. in the field, than his descen¬ 
dant displayed for George III. in the House of 
Commons. Nor did he want great energy, as well 
as activity, of mind and body. During the pro¬ 
gress of the French Revolution, when the fabric 
of our constitution was menaced by internal and 
external attacks, Lord Graham, then become 
Duke of Montrose, 1 enrolled himself as a private 
soldier in the City Light Horse. During several 
successive years he did duty in that capacity night 
and day, sacrificing to it his ease and his time; 
thus holding out an example worthy imitation 
to the British nobility. His services were amply 
rewarded by Pitt. 

After Mr. Perceval’s assassination in 1812, when 
the Prince Regent attempted to form a junction be¬ 
tween some of his own former friends and Lord 
Liverpool, the Duke of Montrose owed both the 
preservation of his place and the order of the 
Garter solely to the inflexibility of the indivi¬ 
duals who refused those gratifications. If the Earl 
of Jersey would have accepted the Mastership of 
the Horse, the Duke would have been instantly de¬ 
prived of that employment; as, in like manner, the 
Duke of Norfolk’s rejection of the Garter deter- 

1 He succeeded to the title on the death of his father, the second 
Puke, in 1790 .—Ed. 
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mined the Regent, after long hesitation, to confer 
it on the Duke of Montrose. 

[19 th —24 th May 1784.] The chiefs of Opposi¬ 
tion, conscious that, in the diminished state of their 
numbers, they could not attempt to propose any can¬ 
didate for the chair who would have had the slightest 
prospect of success, acquiesced without a division 
in Cornwall’s election. But Fox did not lose the 
occasion of commenting with indignant severity on 
the conduct of the high bailiff of Westminster ; 
observing, not without reason, that the House, 
which ought to have consisted of .558 members, 
was incomplete, none being returned for the city 
which had elected him as one of its represen¬ 
tatives. He added, that if the returning officer at 
Rye, for which borough Mr. Cornwall sat in Par¬ 
liament, had imitated the example of Corbett, the 
House could not have called that gentleman to the 
chair. This subject was again renewed a few days 
later, when Lee, who had filled the office of Attorney- 
General under the Coalition, moved that “ the high 
bailiff ought to have returned two citizens for West¬ 
minster.” It must be confessed that if reason and 
justice had decided the question, it would have been 
determined in the affirmative ; but after a debate 
of considerable length, Ministers evaded rather 
than negatived the proposition, by a majority of 
only ninety-seven, the respective numbers being 
233 and 136; at the same time commanding the 
attendance of Corbett at the bar of the House on 
the ensuing day. No sooner had this division 
taken place, which sufficiently manifested Pitt’s 
ascendant in the assembly, than Mr. John James 
Hamilton rose to move an address of thanks to 
the King on his speech from the throne. Like 
the Duke of Montrose, he has occupied a dis¬ 
tinguished place in the court of George III., 
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as well as under Pitt’s Administration. He had 
attained at this time his thirty-fourth year. Tall, 
erect, and muscular in his figure ; thin, yet not 
meagre; finely formed, with an air of grace and 
dignity diffused over his whole person, he could 
not be mistaken for an ordinary man. 1 To the 
beautiful portrait of James V. in Duke Hamil¬ 
ton’s apartments at Holyrood House he bore 
a striking similarity. Of a dark complexion, with 
very intelligent and regular features, he resembled 
more a Spaniard than a native of Britain ; and his 
arrogant solemnity of manner, augmented by the 
peculiarities of his demeanour, obtained for him from 
Sheridan the name of “ Don Whiskerandos,” the 
lover of Tilburina in his own “Critic.” Mr. 
Hamilton’s abilities, though not of the first order, 
might have qualified him for public employment at 
least as well as those of the Duke of Montrose, 
if he had emulated to attain office ; but pleasure 
rather than business, enjoyment and not applica¬ 
tion or renunciations, seemed principally to occupy 
his mind. Even when moving the address to the 
crown, his partiality towards the First Lord of the 
Treasury and his aversion to the Opposition leader 
manifested itself in a manner scarcely compatible 
either with the rules of debate or with the forms of 
decorum. After portraying Pitt in colours such as 
friendship lends to embellish truth, he, without posi¬ 
tively naming Fox, designated him as “one of those 
men who, having dissipated their fortune, impaired 
their constitution, and prostituted their talents, en¬ 
tered the House of Commons for the purpose of 
repairing their ruined finances, from motives of 
personal ambition and self-interest." Contrasting 

1 He broke both his legs from jumping out of a phaeton at his seat, 
The Priory, Stan more, in 1808. Lord Abercorn was nicknamed 
“Blue Beard.”—E d. 
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the two individuals, he drew the most favourable 
conclusions for the former, as a Minister endowed, 
even in youth, with all the qualities necessary for 
promoting the grandeur and felicity of his native 
country. 

Mr. Hamilton then stood in the relation of pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the titles and vast estates of his 
uncle, the Earl of Abercorn, one of the sixteen 
representative Scottish peers. This nobleman, far 
advanced in life, infirm, paralytic, and unmarried, 
was raised about two years afterwards to the dig¬ 
nity of a British viscount, with remainder to his 
nephew, who succeeded in 1789 to all his honours 
and possessions. Hamilton, who had been early 
married, was already the father of a numerous 
family ; but having conceived an ardent passion 
for a very near relative, Miss Cecil Hamilton, he 
applied to his friend the Minister in order to pro¬ 
cure for her from the sovereign the rank and 
precedence of an Earl’s daughter. This extraor¬ 
dinary request Pitt undertook, and finally accom¬ 
plished. She was the youngest female child of 
the Rev. Dr. George Hamilton, uncle to the new 
Earl ; and besides youth, possessed uncommon per¬ 
sonal attractions. Nevertheless, such a conces¬ 
sion on the part of the King seemed to militate 
against all the forms and usages of court etiquette, 
as she had four elder sisters. Charles II. him¬ 
self might have hesitated at such a proposition. 
Nor could a prince so religious as George III., or 
a queen so correct as Charlotte of Mecklenburg, 
fail to perceive and to disapprove the motive whicli 
impelled Lord Abercorn to make the demand. It 
is well known that Pitt did not succeed in obtain¬ 
ing it without strong marks of repugnance being 
evinced by their Majesties. She was, neverthe¬ 
less, presented at St. James’s as Lady Cecil Hamil- 
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ton; and little more than two years afterwards, 
Lord Abercorn, who had intermediately become a 
widower, gave her his hand in marriage. But 
mutual infelicity soon produced a separation and 
a divorce. The whole transaction, which might 
furnish matter for the drama, excited not less 
general astonishment than condemnation, and may 
indeed be esteemed one of the most extraordinary 
incidents of the reign of George III. 

In 1790 Pitt raised Lord Abercorn to the rank 
of a British Marquis. Those persons who justified 
or explained so many marks of Ministerial favour 
on ordinary principles of human action, observed 
that no honours or concessions in the power of the 
crown to bestow were above the pretensions of a 
man who not only descended from the royal line 
of Scottish kings, but was himself the head and 
representative of the Dukes of Hamilton in male 
succession. It is unquestionable that the Abercorn 
branch of the Hamiltons sprang, by the men, from 
James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, Regent of Scotland 
during the minority of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
while the ducal title has become vested in the family 
of Douglas, who descend by females from the same 
common stock. When, however, as a farther aug¬ 
mentation to so many dignities and distinctions 
conferred on this nobleman, the Garter was finally 
added by Pitt 1 some years later, there were not 
wanting individuals who sought for the solution 
of such extraordinary acts of predilection or friend¬ 
ship by recourse to more concealed causes. 

They observed that Lord Abercorn’s landed pro¬ 
perty was immense, while the First Minister laboured 
under pecuniary embarrassments, resulting not only 
from his slender patrimonial fortune, but increased 

1 The Garter was not given by Pitt. Lord Abercorn obtained it 
from the Addington Ministry.—E d. 
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by a want of private economy. Rendering ample 
justice to the native dignity and disinterestedness 
of Pitt’s character, exemplified by so many shining 
proofs of those virtues as he had exhibited during 
his Administration, they nevertheless asked whether 
it was wholly incredible that a First Lord of the 
Treasury, whose wants were notoriously so pressing 
that he could neither pay the tax-gatherer nor the 
butcher when they came to his door, and whose 
ordinary resource for getting rid of his coachmaker’s 
importunities was by ordering a new carriage, should 
permit a friend to furnish him with the means of 
meeting his difficulties by forcing on him a loan of 
some thousand pounds. 1 I am well aware of the 
indignation which the zealous adherents of Pitt will 
express at the bare supposition ; but a belief in the 
Marquis’s having assisted him with pecuniary aid 
was by no means confined to the enemies of the 
First Minister. Nor was Lord Abercorn the sole 
individual of my own time whose elevation has 
given rise to similar suspicions or opinions. Among 
the members of the House of Commons whom I 
found there on my first entering it in 1780, was Mr. 
Robert Smith, one of the two representatives for 
Nottingham. Being at the head of a banking-house 
situate on the other side of Temple Bar, he then 
resided in Lombard Street. His character was 
without reproach and his fortune ample, but he 
possessed no parliamentary talents. As he was 
again returned for the same town in 1784, and had 
early attached himself to Pitt, he was considered 
decidedly Ministerial on all questions. Towards 
the year 1790, Mr. Smith removed his residence to 

1 “ Of all the peerages conferred in the last century, it would, we 
believe, be hard to name another the grounds for which are so clear 
and satisfactory in every view—above all, as to the impossibility of 
any pecuniary motive for the advancement of the Earl of Abercorn 
to the Marquis ate?—Quarterly Review , voL lvii. p. 455 .—Ed. 
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the vicinity of St. James's, where he occupied a 
splendid house looking into the Green Park. He 
still represented his native place, Nottingham; and 
adhering invariably to the Minister, was raised in 
1796 to the Irish peerage by the title of Lord Car¬ 
rington. Scarcely fifteen months afterwards Pitt 
placed him on the barons’ bench in the British House 
of Peers by the same title; not, however, as was 
well known, without experiencing a long resistance 
on the part of the King. 1 Throughout his whole 
reign, George III. adopted as a fixed principle that 
no individual engaged in trade, however ample 
might be his nominal fortune, should be created a 
British peer. Nor do I believe that in the course 
of fifty years he infringed or violated this rule, 
except in the single instance before us. He was not 
so tenacious of the Irish peerage. In fact, on the 
same day when Mr. Smith had been raised to the 
latter dignity, another commercial member of the 
House of Commons, Sir Joshua Vanneck, was created 
a baron of Ireland by the title of Lord Hunting- 
field. Previous to the union with the sister king¬ 
dom in x 801, an Irish peerage, if conferred on an 
Englishman who possessed no landed property in 
that country, could be regarded as little more than 
an empty honour, producing indeed rank and con¬ 
sideration in society, but conferring no personal 
privilege, neither securing his person from arrest in 
Great Britain, nor even enabling the individual to 
frank a letter. 

The dignity itself was frequently bestowed on 
very slight pretences. Sir Richard Philipps, a Welsh 
baronet of ancient descent, when member, for the 
county of Pembroke in the year 1776, having pre- 

1 There is Pitt’s own authority for the fact that he did not experience 
any difficulty on the part of the King. See “ Quarterly Review,” voL 
lvii. p. 457 .—Ed. 
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ferred a request to his Majesty through the First 
Minister, Lord North, for permission to make a 
carriage road up to the front door of his house, which 
looked into St James’s Park, met with a refusal. 
The King, apprehensive that if he acceded to Sir 
Richard’s desire, it would form a precedent for many 
similar applications, put a negative on it; but Lord 
North, in delivering the answer, softened it by add¬ 
ing, that if he wished to be created an Irish peer, no 
difficulty would be experienced. This honour being 
thus tendered him, he accepted it, and was made a 
baron of that kingdom by the title of Lord Milford. 
His intimate friend, and mine—the late Sir John 
Stepney—related this fact to me not long after it 
took place. 

To return to Mr. Smith : I believe that he claimed 
a collateral alliance with the family of the same name, 
one of whom was ennobled by Charles I. under the 
title of Carrington, an English barony which expired 
under Queen Anne early in the last century. 
Whether the fact be so or not, I have been told that 
Pitt intended to raise his friend a step higher in the 
Red Book, and that when his Administration sud¬ 
denly terminated in 1801, Lord Carrington was on 
the point of being created Viscount Wendover. 1 
Several years earlier, on Pitt’s becoming Lord War¬ 
den of the Cinque Ports, he had conferred on Lord 
Carrington the government of Deal Castle, situate 
in the immediate vicinity of his own residence at 
Walmer. Such reiterated marks of more than com¬ 
mon Ministerial friendship bestowed on a private 
member of Parliament, however respectable he might 
be, were by many imputed to a sentiment of grati- 


1 Lord Carrington denied the truth of this in a letter to the Right 
Hon. Thomas Grenville, printed in the “Quarterly Review v (vol Ivii. 
p. 456). He also repudiated Wraxall’s calumny, and stated that no 
money transactions ever passed between Pitt and himself.—E d. 
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tude in return for pecuniary assistance received from 
Mr. Smith, who, as a banker, might find many occa¬ 
sions of obliging the First Lord of the Treasury. 
I can neither assert nor deny the fact; but if we 
reflect how distressed Pitt was throughout his whole 
life, and how large a sum he owed at his decease, 
we shall not perhaps consider it as improbable that 
even his elevated mind might so far bend to circum¬ 
stances as to permit his friends, from their abundant 
resources, to contribute to his temporary accommo¬ 
dation or extrication. It is much more difficult to 
justify the patent granted to Miss Cecil Hamilton, 
giving her the rank of an Earl’s daughter, than it is 
to approve the British peerage conferred on Mr. 
Smith. I now resume the course of public affairs. 

[24 th May 1784.] Lord Surrey rising first in the 
debate that followed Mr. Hamilton’s motion for an 
address of thanks to the King on his speech from 
the throne, in a tone and with a manner more sub¬ 
dued than he was accustomed to adopt during the 
last Parliament, or than was natural to him, depre¬ 
cated a division. “ If,” he said, “the new Minister 
would only consent to omit the clause which thanked 
the sovereign for dissolving the late House of Com¬ 
mons, unanimity might be obtained at the opening 
of the session.” 

Lord North, while warning Pitt to beware of the 
mutability of Ministerial greatness, reminded him 
that in October 1780, when a new Parliament met, 
in which assembly he himself occupied the post now 
filled by Pitt, the Opposition of that day scarcely 
outnumbered the votes of the minority on the debate 
respecting the high bailiff of Westminster; “and 
yet,” added he, “ within eighteen months afterwards 
I was compelled to quit my high situation.” 

Fox, in more impassioned language, exhorted the 
First Lord of the Treasury not to add insult to 
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victory, and avowing the late rejected East India 
Bill as his own measure, entered briefly on its de¬ 
fence. Nor did he fail to charge the Minister with 
violating the promise made from the throne, when, 
in contradiction to that solemn assurance given by 
his own authority, he had dissolved the late Parlia¬ 
ment. But Pitt, confident in the strength of his 
numbers, while he was sustained equally by the 
crown and by the country, remained as insensible to 
threats as to blandishments. Disdaining, he said, 
a hollow unanimity, he refused to omit a word of the 
proposed address. With ironical commendations on 
Fox’s firmness in attempting to justify the East 
India Bill, he maintained that the nation had sat in 
judgment upon that measure and on its authors, 
whom they had pronounced guilty of rapacity and 
criminal ambition. Alluding to Fox’s recent success 
in Covent Garden, he denied that it exhibited a test 
of public opinion, as it had been eminently produced 
by the interference of female charms, which super¬ 
seded every other consideration, thus indirectly 
naming the Duchess his auxiliary. Pitt concluded 
by sarcastically congratulating the head of Opposi¬ 
tion on the extent of his fame, which, spreading to 
the remotest corner of Great Britain, had procured 
his election for the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

To a harangue so personal Fox made no reply, 
and the division immediately taking place, Admini¬ 
stration displayed a majority of 168 in a House 
where near 400 members were present; the respec¬ 
tive numbers being 282 and 114. 

As the first political division in the newly elected 
assembly, it must have been most grateful to the 
Minister, who beheld his power established on so 
firm a foundation ; but it likewise exhibited to him 
a proof how differently the House felt respecting 
other points, where the British constitution or the 
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chartered rights of the subject were invaded. On 
the same evening, a few hours earlier, Pitt could 
only carry the previous question against Lee by 
ninety-seven votes, when a motion was made that 
“the high bailiff of Westminster ought to have 
returned two members for that city." It would 
have been honourable no less to the judgment than 
to the feelings of the Administration if they had 
conceded to this sentiment so strongly pronounced ; 
but party spirit is incapable of magnanimity, of 
moderation, or even of equity. 

[25 th May — ith. June 1784.] Instead of bringing 
forward without delay all those legislative and 
financial measures which the critical state of the 
country and the advanced season of the year natu¬ 
rally demanded from a new Parliament; instead of 
endeavouring as far as possible to redeem the time 
that had been sacrificed since the preceding month 
of November, during which period all the wheels of 
Government had stood nearly still in every depart¬ 
ment ; instead of allowing Fox to take his seat for 
Westminster, as sound policy, even without any 
mixture of liberality, would have dictated, leaving to 
Sir Cecil Wray the task of proving before a com¬ 
mittee of the House, if he should be able, his 
own superiority of good and legal votes ; instead of 
this dignified and impartial line of proceeding, 
narrow and vindictive councils were adopted in 
the Cabinet. It was determined, at whatever risk 
or price, to prevent Fox from taking his seat for 
the city that had elected him, and to render 
every other public object subservient to his exclu¬ 
sion. All the little passions of human nature were 
called into action in order to oppress a formid¬ 
able and illustrious individual. I am sensible that 
in passing this censure on Mr. Pitt’s conduct 
towards his rival I condemn myself, since I sup- 
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ported and voted with him on every question 
relative to the Westminster election; but in writing 
these Memoirs I acknowledge no guide except truth, 
and I shall never hesitate to applaud or to con¬ 
demn any transaction from personal considerations. 
Nor, indeed, does it follow that the acts which we 
contemplate with regret or with concern in 1817 
must have excited those emotions in 1784, when 
they were viewed through the medium of political 
irritation. 

Throughout the first fortnight which followed the 
address of thanks to the crown, all national business 
was postponed and swallowed up in the considera¬ 
tion of the Westminster election, or rather scrutiny. 
During the course of nearly fourteen years that I 
sat in Parliament, I never assisted at debates so 
tedious, so verbose, and so protracted—circum¬ 
stances which will excite less surprise when we 
consider that legal interpretations, examinations at 
the bar, harangues of counsel, and technical illus¬ 
trations or discussions relative to the intention of 
the statutes regulating elections, constituted the 
greater part of the entertainment. The House not 
unfrequently remained sitting till a very late hour 
of the night, sometimes till six on the ensuing 
morning, while the gentlemen of the long robe 
maintained the dispute with equal pertinacity. 
Fox demanded that a return should be made for 
Westminster; that he should be seated ; and that 
the petition of Sir Cecil Wray might be tried by 
the regulations of the “ Grenville Bill,” which would 
decide on the merits of the case. 

The First Minister, it must be owned, on this 
occasion adopted the resentment of the Court, and 
became an active instrument of persecution. Per¬ 
haps I may feel it more sensibly, and express my 
disapprobation in warmer language, from having 
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myself been an object of royal and Ministerial 
enmity. It cannot, however, be denied by Pitt’s 
greatest admirers, that the measures which he 
adopted in order to exclude Fox from taking his 
seat for Westminster are to be ranked among the 
least commendable, or even justifiable, acts of his 
long Administration. 

Neither the Attorney-General nor the Solicitor- 
General took the prominent part in the debates 
upon this subject which, from their legal eminence 
and official situations, might naturally have been 
expected. Of the former law-officer I have already 
made some mention in the “ Memoirs of my Own 
Time ” already published. He unquestionably did 
not want either professional or parliamentary talents, 
though, had they been unaided by Pitt’s deter¬ 
mined partiality, they never would in all probability 
have raised him to the highest dignities of the 
long robe, nor still less have placed him in the 
House of Peers. 

Yet moderate as were Pepper Arden’s abilities 
when compared with the great luminaries of the 
bar in our time, they exceeded those of Macdonald, 1 
the Solicitor-General, of whose jurisprudential know¬ 
ledge or acquirements the “ Rolliad ” has thus sar¬ 
castically expressed its opinion— 

“ Learned as Macdonald in his country’s laws.” 


1 Sir Archibald Macdonald, born in 1746; King’s counsel and 
M.P. for Hindon in 1777 ; member for Newcastle-under-Lyne in 
1780; Solicitor-General, 1784 ; Attorney-General, 1788 ; Lord Chief 
liaron of the Exchequer, 1793, which post he resigned in 1813. He 
died May 18, 1826. He supported Lord North while that noble¬ 
man remained Prime Minister, but he strenuously opposed the Coali¬ 
tion Ministry and attached himself to Pitt. He was highly esteemed 
in private life, and his legal acquirements were much higher than 
might be supposed from the text. He distinguished himself at the 
bar, and having naturally a judicial mind, he filled the judge’s seat 
with great credit to himself, and great advantage to the cause of 
justice.—E d. 
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He possessed, however, other advantages. Sprung 
from one of the most ancient, opulent, and honour¬ 
able Hebridean families, allied to some of the greatest 
nobility of England as well as of Scotland; his 
elder brother, the feudal representative of the Mac¬ 
donalds of the Isle of Skye, had been created a baron 
of Ireland, only a few years earlier, by Lord North. 
Nor, while speaking of the two younger, ought I to 
omit some mention of the first of the three brothers, 
Sir James Macdonald, who died in the prime of 
youth at Rome early in the present reign. No man 
in my time excited higher expectations of his future 
eminence in all the attainments of elegant literature. 
No individual since Mr. Edward King, who perished 
at nearly the same period of life in 1637 (the “ Lyci- 
das ” of Milton, swallowed up in the waves of the 
Irish Channel), was more bewailed by men of genius 
for his premature end. Perhaps, however, the mar¬ 
riage of Macdonald with the Lord President of 
the Council’s eldest daughter, Lady Louisa Gower, 1 
might contribute, more than all the circumstances 
above enumerated, to place him in so conspicuous 
an office as that of Solicitor-General under the new 
Administration. 

To Kenyon, in an especial manner, was commit¬ 
ted by Pitt the arduous task of defending the high 
bailiff of Westminster, justifying the scrutiny insti¬ 
tuted by that returning officer, and preventing Fox 
from enjoying the solid fruits of his late hard-earned 
triumph. So invidious a commission could not have 
been delegated to a more able head or executed 
with more legal skill. Kenyon, on whom the em¬ 
ployment of Master of the Rolls had been recently 
conferred, and who, propelled by Lord Thurlow’s 

1 In 1777, Louisa, eldest daughter of Granville, second Earl Gower 
(afterwards Marquis of Stafford). This lady was blind for many 
years.—E d. 
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friendship, while he was sustained by his own great 
abilities, beheld in full prospect higher honours as 
soon as the Earl of Mansfield should quit the Court 
of King’s Bench, which event his age and augment¬ 
ing infirmities rendered apparently imminent, endea¬ 
voured to convince the House that Corbett had 
acted conformably to law in declining to make any 
return. 

But no individual member took a more conspicu¬ 
ous share in the debates which arose upon this ques¬ 
tion than Lord Mulgrave. Speaking from the Trea¬ 
sury bench, moored in one of the best Ministerial 
anchorage grounds, at the Pay Office in Whitehall, 
the emoluments of which lucrative post he shared 
jointly with Mr. William Grenville, he looked for¬ 
ward to greater objects than prize-money or naval 
distinction in the line of his profession. Sustained 
by two younger brothers, both of whom possessed 
likewise seats in Parliament, and who were not less 
devotedly attached than himself to the Minister, he 
anticipated with confidence the British peerage as 
the sure reward of his exertions, which, if not bril¬ 
liant or splendid, were at least systematic and un¬ 
wearied. But having, in the course of his various 
attempts to justify the high bailiff, asserted, some¬ 
what rashly, that “ base and shuffling tricks had been 
practised during the poll with a view to ensnare or 
entrap that officer,” Fox, who felt the inevitable 
application of those expressions to himself, took up 
the subject in such a manner as effectually to pre¬ 
vent their repetition. I scarcely recollect having 
ever seen him more strongly agitated. With equal 
solemnity of voice and demeanour, addressing his 
discourse to Lord Mulgrave, he declared that “if 
the words just used were meant to apply personally 
to himself, before any evidence was heard to authen¬ 
ticate or prove them, the noble Lord held a language. 
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which no man fit to be admitted into the company of 
gentlemen ought to use, and of which every man of 
honour would be ashamed." 

The reproof produced an instant explanation, 
accompanied with assurances that not the most 
distant intention existed of connecting the accusa¬ 
tion with himself. But the promptitude that Fox 
always exhibited in resenting and repelling every 
attack which touched his honour, when contrasted 
with the frank amenity of his manners and the 
recognised placability of his natural disposition, 
rendered him an object of respect even to his 
political enemies. Lord Mulgrave continued, indeed, 
to maintain throughout the subsequent discussions 
respecting the poll and the election that “ tricks ’’ 
had been used on the part of Fox’s friends, omit¬ 
ting, however, the offensive epithets which had pre¬ 
ceded the accusation on the former evening. 

A more vociferous and entertaining, if not a more 
able advocate for the high bailiff, came forward in 
the person of Lord Mahon. This eccentric noble¬ 
man, who, as Earl Stanhope, has acted a conspicu¬ 
ous as well as a very useful part in the discussions 
of the House of Peers during a long period of 
time, and whose recent death may, in my opinion, 
be considered as a public misfortune, was brought 
up by his father principally at Geneva. He had 
there imbibed very strong republican, or rather 
levelling principles, ill adapted to a man whose 
high birth and prospects should naturally have in¬ 
spired him with sentiments more favourable to 
monarchy. If he had flourished a century and a 
half earlier, under Charles I. instead of under George 
III., he would unquestionably have rivalled Ludlow 
or Algernon Sydney in their attachment to a com¬ 
monwealth. His person was tall and thin, his 
countenance expressive of ardour and impetuosity, 
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as were all his movements. Over his whole figure, 
and even his dress, an air of puritanism reminded 
the beholder of the sectaries under Cromwell, rather 
than a young man of quality in an age of refine¬ 
ment and elegance. He possessed stentorian lungs 
and a powerful voice, always accompanied with 
violent gesticulation. The “ Rolliad ” describes him 
as— 

“ Mahon, outroaring torrents in their course.” 

So strongly did he always enforce his arguments by 
his gestures, as to become indeed sometimes atrouble- 
some neighbour when greatlyanimated by his subject. 
He commonly spoke from the row behind the Trea¬ 
sury bench. In the course of one of his harangues, 
respecting a measure that he had himself suggested, 
the object of which was the suppression of smug¬ 
gling, impelled by the warmth of his feelings, just 
as he was commending his friend and relation the 
First Minister for “his endeavours to knock 
smuggling on the head at one blow,” he actually 
dealt Mr. Pitt who sat below him a smart stroke 
on the h^td. This manual application of his meta¬ 
phor convulsed the House with laughter, and not a 
little surprised the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but it seemed neither to disconcert nor to arrest the 
impetuosity of Lord Mahon’s eloquence. Since the 
ludicrous circumstance of Lord North’s taking off 
Welbore Ellis’s wig on the chafe of his scabbard, 
no scene more comic had been acted within the 
walls of the House of Commons. The same sati¬ 
rical production which I before cited, when allud¬ 
ing to Lord Mahon, says— 

“ This Quixote of the nation 

Beats his own windmills in gesticulation. 

To strike, not please, his utmost force he bends. 

And all his sense is at his fingers’ ends.” 
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Scarcely any individual took so active a part 
against Fox on the hustings during the progress of 
the poll as Lord Mahon had done, and few sur¬ 
passed him in zeal for the Administration. To Pitt 
he was doubly allied, having first married his sister, 
Lady Hester, whose second daughter of the same 
name has been proclaimed Queen of Palmyra by 
some Arab tribes. 1 His second wife, one of the 
Minister’s nearest relatives, was a daughter of Mr. 
Henry Grenville. 

Nor did Fox want powerful supporters through¬ 
out the long discussions relative to his election, 
among whom Lord North and Sheridan appeared 
most conspicuous; but no member of Opposition 
attracted so much attention, or, more properly to 
speak, excited so much animadversion, as Erskine. 
Though not possessed of a seat in the new Par¬ 
liament, yet being employed in the capacity of an 
advocate, he exerted every faculty of his powerful 
mind when pleading the cause of his friend at the 
bar of the House. During the examination of 
Grojan, the deputy-bailiff, who was likewise the 
legal adviser of Corbett, a curious incident arose, 
which for a short time interrupted the proceedings. 
I shall briefly state the particulars. 

Grojan having asserted that Fox’s agents were 
acquainted with the lists of bad votes polled for him, 
Erskine desired to be informed how or by what 
proofs it was pretended to ascertain that the per¬ 
sons in question were actually agents of Fox. 
The witness replying that “ he so inferred because 
they appeared as his friends ; ” Erskine, with his 
characteristic promptitude and audacity, wholly 

1 The memoirs and travels of Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope, who 
died in Syria, 23d June 1839, were published in 1843 and 1846 re* 
spectively. She was the eldest of three daughters, and her sister, 
Lady Griselda, who married John Tekell of Hambleton, Hants, is said 
to have been as mad as she was herself.—E d. 
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regardless of any respect for the assembly before 
whom he spoke, observed that “ if all Fox’s 
friends were to be considered as his agents, almost 
every honest man throughout the country might 
be so esteemed, who was not a member of that 
House.” An insinuation so injurious as well as 
insulting produced general indignation among the 
Ministerial ranks, and Sir James Johnstone rising 
in his place, demanded whether counsel was to be 
allowed thus to abuse and vilify the House, under 
pretence of examining a witness placed at their bar. 
Sir James, the elder brother of Sir William Pul- 
teney and of Governor Johnstone, realised our 
ideas of those hardy Scots, the companions of 
Wallace or of Robert Bruce, cast as he was in a 
Herculean mould, of an uncouth aspect, rude ad¬ 
dress, and almost gigantic proportions. The coun¬ 
sel being ordered to withdraw, a short but acrimoni¬ 
ous conversation ensued; Sir James, notwithstand¬ 
ing the efforts exerted from the Opposition side of 
the House with a view to compel him to desist 
from his charge, maintaining steadily that the in¬ 
dividual who had offended should be called in and 
made to repeat his words. Great blame was attri¬ 
buted to the Speaker, who, instead of repressing 
such disorderly language, allowed it to pass un¬ 
noticed. Cornwall admitted that Erskine’s conduct 
was improper and reprehensible, but excused him¬ 
self for not interfering by his not having heard the 
particular expression that gave offence. It seemed 
uncertain whether the House would have allowed 
the matter to rest here if Pitt had not interposed to 
allay the warmth excited, observing with apparent 
suavity, though not unaccompanied by a degree of 
sarcasm, that “ he imagined the counsel had no bad 
intention when he uttered the words, or perhaps 
it might form a part of his instructions to act in 
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the manner that had excited animadversion.” The 
Ministerial interposition proved effectual in quelling 
the irritation of the assembly. Fox judiciously re¬ 
mained silent, and Erskine being again summoned 
to the bar, the examination proceeded without 
further comment. 

As I may not find any more appropriate occa¬ 
sion than this event offers for speaking of a man 
who during the last forty years has so deservedly 
occupied so high a place in the public attention, 
and whom I have very particularly known at various 
periods of my life, I shall embrace it in order to 
present to the reader of these Memoirs an imper¬ 
fect portrait of Erskine. He forms, I believe, the 
only instance in our history of an individual who, 
after having served in the army and the navy, both 
which services he quitted with discontent, has 
attained to the highest honours and emoluments of 
the bar, to a prodigious professional reputation, and 
finally to the peerage. Bishop Burnet, when speak¬ 
ing of Pemberton, who was made Chief-Justice of 
the King’s Bench by Charles 11 . towards the end of 
his reign, adds—“ His rise was so particular that it 
is worth the being remembered. In his youth he 
mixed with such lewd company that he quickly 
spent all he had, and ran so deep in debt that he 
was quickly cast into a jail, where he lay many 
years. But he followed his studies so close in the 
jail, that he became one of the ablest men of his 
profession.” There is, however, a wide interval 
between Pemberton’s and Erskine’s elevation. A 
combination of moral and physical qualities, which 
rarely meet in the same person, and which were 
finally crowned by fortune in defiance of probability, 
favoured Erskine. Descended from the royal line 
of Scottish kings, he may nevertheless be accounted 
an Englishman, if an uninterrupted residence of 
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almost half a century in this country, and a total 
absence during that time from the soil that gave him 
birth, can constitute a denizen of England. Dining 
in company with Lord Erskine not long since at the 
Honourable Robert Greville’s, he assured me that 
he had never visited Scotland since the year 1769. 
Inheriting scarcely any patrimonial fortune, dis¬ 
gusted alike with the naval and the military pro¬ 
fession, having imprudently married while very 
young, and finding himself encumbered with a 
numerous augmenting family, every incitement 
which could propel to exertion operated on his 
mind. The bar, and the bar only, opened a field 
which, if followed up with success, would infallibly 
conduct to fortune, and probably to dignity. But 
how qualify himself at the age of twenty-five or six 
for such a career, at once dry, laborious, difficult, and 
uncertain ? It required uncommon energies of 
character, severe application, and many renuncia¬ 
tions, in order to acquire the jurisprudential know¬ 
ledge necessary even for entering the lists. By 
steady and continued efforts, during the progress of 
which he sequestered himself for at least two years 
in a great degree from the dissipation of society, he 
surmounted those impediments and presented him¬ 
self on the arena of the law. Keppel’s trial, which 
took place in consequence of the transactions of the 
27th July 1778 (a day not marked in our naval 
annals, like those of Camperdown, of Aboukir, or of 
Trafalgar, as a triumphant anniversary), fortunately 
presented to Erskine an opportunity for rendering 
himself advantageously known to the public. The 
expectations excited by his talents, together with 
the nature of his recognised political opinions, hav¬ 
ing procured him to be retained on the side of the 
accused Admiral, he displayed so happy a mixture 
of ability, eloquence, and spirit, as at once to estab- 
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lish his legal reputation. I have heard him relate 
some of the particulars of that pleading, not very 
long after they took place ; for no man was more 
easily induced to talk of himself and his own per¬ 
formances. Making, however, every allowance for 
the embellishments of self-love, or rather of inordi¬ 
nate vanity, he unquestionably impressed his hearers 
with the highest respect and admiration. A fear¬ 
less temper, approaching sometimes to temerity, yet 
usually under the restraint of judgment, enabled 
him to break through the shackles previously im¬ 
posed on courts of law. Erskine successfully under¬ 
took to spurn at precedents, to strike out a new path 
to eminence, to appal or silence the judges them¬ 
selves, to intimidate, convince, or seduce the juries, 
to appeal from the understanding to the feelings, 
to invoke religion in aid of reason, to cite Scripture 
whenever it suited his purposes, to oppose the 
Bible against Blackstone; finally, to lead captive * 
his audience, and to carry the cause that he de¬ 
fended or espoused by extorting a sort of involun¬ 
tary submission, sometimes yielded almost in defiance 
of evidence, facts, beliefs, or conviction. 

Whatever exaggeration may appear in this de¬ 
scription, those persons who are best acquainted 
with the trials on which Erskine has distinguished 
himself will not think the portrait overcharged. 
They will recollect the successful defence of Lord 
George Gordon, made by him in February 1781 ; 
that equally celebrated pleading for the Dean of St. 
Asaph, Shipley, in 1784; the harangues which saved 
Stockdale, and the publisher of Paine’s “Age of 
Reason; ’’ finally, his efforts in favour of Horne 
Tooke, Hardy, and the revolutionists of the year 
1794, together with so many other exertions of 
eloquence immortalised in the records of our criminal 
jurisprudence. Even the great luminaries of law, 
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when arrayed in their ermine and armed with all the 
official sanctity or majesty of their office, bent under 
his ascendancy, and seemed to be half subdued by 
his intelligence, or awed by his vehemence, pertina¬ 
city, and undaunted character. Buller, in whose 
office, before his promotion to the bench, Erskine 
had studied the rudiments of his profession—a man 
of distinguished ability, though caricatured in the 
printshops of the capital under the name of Judge 
Thumb, from an unfortunate declaration which he 
made relative to the powers of correction legally 
vested in the husband over the wife—Buller, who 
in 1784 was one of the puisne judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench, but who long aspired, not without 
reason, to occupy the first place in that tribunal, 1 
found himself overpowered on many occasions by 
Erskine. The Earl of Mansfield himself, the oracle 
of Themis, before whom every created thing under 
the roof of Westminster Hall became dumb or sub¬ 
missive, unable or reluctant to impose silence on 
one of his own countrymen, sprung like the Murrays 
from a noble stock, and shedding a lustre over the 
soil that alike gave them birth—even he often seemed 
to shrink from the contest, and gave way to the im¬ 
petuous inflexibility of an individual who, though 
sometimes foiled, yet, like Antaeus, derived strength 
from every fall. If Churchill very unjustly depic¬ 
tured Wedderburn as— 

“ Mute at the bar but in the senate loud,” 

1 Francis Buller, who was appointed a justice of the court of King’s 
Bench in 1778 at the early age of thirty, was one of the most distinguished 
judges. Both Lord Mansfield and Lord Thurlow had the highest 
opinion of his legal powers. For two years he filled the former judge’s 
place when he was absent from his court, and it was Mansfield’s 
anxious wish that Buller should succeed him as Lord Chief-Justice, 
but Pitt from political motives would not consent. Buller died 
June 5, 1800. The supposed declaration was—“ In correcting her the 
stick should not be thicker than the thumb ; ” but in spite of a search¬ 
ing examination of his judgments by competent persons, there seems 
to be no evidence that he really expressed any such opinion.—E d. 
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the converse of the proposition, it was said, might 
apply to Erskine, as being “ loud at the bar but in 
the senate mute.” Not that, when a member of the 
House of Commons, he commonly sate silent on 
great questions, as 1 can attest; and still less did he 
absent himself, though he unquestionably did not 
display within the walls of that assembly the over¬ 
whelming influence which distinguished him when 
pleading before a court of law. His genius, irre¬ 
sistible while professionally exerted, appeared to be 
rebuked under the majestic eloquence of Pitt. 

In his person Erskine combined great elegance 
of figure and manner. His movements were all 
rapid, appropriate to, and corresponding with, the 
texture of his mind. Intelligence flashed from his 
eyes, and his features, regular, prepossessing, as well 
as harmonious, bespoke him of no vulgar extraction. 
He was slender, finely proportioned, and of a just 
stature. The tones of his voice, though sharp, were 
full, destitute of any tinge of Scottish accent, and 
adequate to every professional purpose or exigency. 
Far inferior in legal knowledge, not only to Kenyon, 
but to Scott, Mitford, and many other practitioners 
at the bar, he overleaped the fences that he could 
not open or remove, brought forward auxiliaries 
unknown before to the coif ransacked authorities 
never dreamed of by his brethren, quoted the Pen¬ 
tateuch or the Proverbs 1 more frequently than Coke 
upon Littleton, and bewildered or fascinated his 
hearers. From great defects and weaknesses he 
was not exempt. His vanity was obtrusive and 
insatiable. Narcissus was not more enamoured of 
his person than Erskine was of his talents, nor con¬ 
templated his own image with more complacency, 
even in the most troubled fountain. Portraits of 

1 Erskine declared that he could always frighten Lord Mansfield by 
quoting the Bible.— Ed. 
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Erskine, as Counsellor Ego, were sold in the shops. 
His own speeches, actions, and importance, which 
seemed ever present to his mind, continually formed 
the theme of his discourse. How great, therefore, 
must have been his mortification when, on being 
presented to Bonaparte in 1802 at Paris, the Corsi¬ 
can First Consul, instead of recognising his extended 
fame, and beholding in him the future Chancellor of 
Great Britain, only said, “Etes vous 16 giste?” The 
truth of this anecdote rests with Fox’s Irish biogra¬ 
pher and panegyrist, Trotter, but I see no reason to 
doubt it. 1 Joseph Scaliger, when he was presented 
to Henry IV. of France, from whom he anticipated 
the most flattering reception, underwent a similar 
and a much coarser overthrow to his vanity and self- 
love. Erskine possessed, however, many elegant 
accomplishments, rarely found in the walls of the 
Temple or of Lincoln’s Inn, and not usually united 
by the most expanded mind with the dry study of 
statutes and digests of law. He was a poet of no 
common order, and I have heard him repeat his 
own verses with nearly as much delight as he felt 
himself in reciting them. 

Among the charming women who, in 1784, adorned 
the court of Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (or, 
more properly to speak, the English capital, for 
scarcely could the Queen be said to have any court), 
might well be accounted Lady Payne, now Lady 
Lavington, her husband, Sir Ralph Payne, having 
been subsequently created an Irish baron. A native 
of Vienna, Mademoiselle de Kelbel—so she was 
named before her marriage—then resided with the 
Princess Joseph Poniatowska, widow of one of his 
late Polish Majesty’s brothers, who had been many 

1 John Barnard Trotter, who published a book entitled " Memoirs 
of Mr. Fox’s Later Years ” in 1811, which met with a severe handling 
on its first publication.—E d. 
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years in the Austrian service, where he attained the 
rank of general. Her person and manners were 
full of grace. At Sir Ralph’s house in Grafton 
Street the leaders of Opposition frequently met; and 
Erskine having one day dined there, found himself 
so indisposed as to be obliged to retire after dinner to 
another apartment. Lady Payne, who was incessant 
in her attentions to him, inquired, when he returned 
to the company, how he found himself. Erskine 
took out a bit of paper and wrote on it— 

“ ’Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain; 

For he never knew Pleasure who never knew Payne.” 

Sir Ralph, with whom I was well acquainted, always 
appeared to be a good-natured, pleasing, well-bred 
man. His star rendered him, like Sir John Irwine, 
Sir William Gordon, Sir George Warren, and other 
Knights of the Bath of that period, a conspicuous 
as well as an ornamental member of the House of 
Commons, but he was reported not always to treat 
his wife with kindness. Sheridan calling on her one 
morning, found her in tears, which she placed, how¬ 
ever, to the account of her monkey, who had expired 
only an hour or two before, and for whose loss she 
expressed deep regret. “ Pray write me an epitaph 
for him,” added she; “ his name was Ned.” Sheri¬ 
dan instantly penned these lines— 

“ Alas! poor Ned 
My monkey’s dead! 

I had rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph.” 

In his political attachments Erskine was ardent 
and impetuous, yet steady ; devoted to Fox, whom 
he continued to follow through all the progress of 
the French Revolution. Nor was he less warmly 
attached to the Prince of Wales, whose Attorney- 
General he had been appointed immediately after 
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his Royal Highness set up his standard of opposi¬ 
tion to the King on repairing to Carlton House. 
From that office his defence of Tom Paine occa¬ 
sioned his dismission, but it was only to reappear 
subsequently in the more dignified character of 
Chancellor to the heir-apparent. Erskine’s profes¬ 
sional labours speedily expelled the demon of poverty 
from his dwelling, and no man seemed better to 
know the value of money, for he appeared to have 
constantly before his eyes Juvenal’s 

“ Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domL” 

He acquired, as he well deserved to do, a large 
fortune; but the modes to which he had recourse, 
and the Transatlantic securities in which he in¬ 
vested his money, with a view, as he conceived, 
to its preservation in case of a great national con¬ 
vulsion here at home,—precautions adopted by him 
during the revolutionary war,—neither did credit to 
his prudence nor honour to his patriotism. 1 For¬ 
tune, rather than his pre-eminent abilities, finally 
placed the great seal in his hand for a short time, 
and seated him in the upper House of Parliament. 
If Pitt had survived eight months longer, or if, 
reversing the events, Fox had died in January and 
Pitt in September of the same year, 1806, Erskine 
probably would have remained to the present day 
a commoner. But on the decease of the First 
Minister, the remaining members of the Cabinet, 
conscious of the awful crisis in which this country 
stood after the deplorable humiliation of Austria 
in the campaign of 1805 under Mack* agreed in 

1 He lost his large fortune by unfortunate speculations, and in his last 
years he lived upon the retiring allowance of a Lord Chancellor.— Ed. 

* General Mack was defeated by Marshal Ney in October ifto$, 
when Ulm surrendered with 28,000 men, the flower of the Austrian 
army.—E d. 
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advising and exhorting the King to accept their re¬ 
signation ; calling, of course, Fox, Lords Grenville 
and Grey, to his counsels. The Duke of Montrose, 
who was one of that Cabinet, assured me so himself 
very soon after the event took place. When, how¬ 
ever, the list of individuals selected as proper for 
filling the office of Chancellor was delivered in to his 
Majesty by the new Ministers, at the head of which 
paper appeared Erskine’s name, they were far from 
expecting, as one of the party declared to me, that 
the King would have acquiesced in the recommen¬ 
dation. George III. made no objection; only ob¬ 
serving to them, “ Remember, he is your Chancellor, 
not mine; ” and Erskine received the great seal, to 
the astonishment of his own political friends. The 
defender of Paine and of Horne Tooke could not 
be other than obnoxious to the King, who, if his 
choice had been wholly unfettered, would probably 
have named Piggott to the high office in question. 1 
Erskine might, in such case, never have sat upon 
the woolsack nor have attained to the peerage ; but 
his legal reputation would not have suffered by the 
exclusion ; for he proved that an advocate of para¬ 
mount abilities might make a very inadequate Chan¬ 
cellor. His decrees will not be ranked with those 
of Yorke or of Scott, and scarcely with those of 
Bathurst 

It may perhaps be supposed or assumed that if 
Erskine had not attained to this dignity in 1806, he 
would have reached it six years later, in 1812, when 
the Regent, being liberated from the restrictions im¬ 
posed on him by Parliament, could have followed 
his own inclination in the selection of Ministers. I 
admit that if the King had died in the autumn of 
1810, or if the Prince of Wales had been instantly 

1 Sir Arthur Pigott assisted Burke in drafting the Indian BilL He 
was Attorney-General in 1806 .—Ed. 
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invested at that period with all the prerogatives of 
sovereignty, such an event might probably have 
taken place. But during the interval of about 
fifteen months which elapsed between his Majesty’s 
last attack of mental alienation and his son’s com¬ 
plete emancipation from all restraint, Lord Eldon 
had made a deep and favourable impression on the 
Regent’s mind, as well as on his affections. That 
nobleman, who to great legal talents and a sound 
judgment joins qualities of a more companionable 
description, is by no means averse to the convivia¬ 
lity of the table. Like the elder Cato, of whom 
Horace asserts that he frequently warmed his vir¬ 
tue by the stimulus of wine, Lord Eldon willingly 
indulges, within proper limits, in that gratification. 
Of him it may be justly said (as the same poet does 
of Corvinus Messala, when alluding to the “am¬ 
phora” in his “O nata mecum”)— 

“ Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus.” 

It can, therefore, excite no surprise if I state that 
Lord Erskine, though from long habits of inter¬ 
course he must have been more personally familiar 
with his Royal Highness than the present Chancellor, 
does not occupy a higher place in his confidence. 
I know indeed, from good authority, that during 
the summer of 1815, Lord Eldon, finding himself 
attacked by infirmities and diseases which, as he 
apprehended, would or might disqualify him for 
fulfilling the laborious duties of his office, addressed 
a letter to the Regent, requesting permission to re¬ 
sign his employment. In reply, the Prince besought 
him to lay aside any such intention, and added, 
among other flattering expressions, that “he was 
the only man in the Cabinet upon whom he (the 
Regent) could repose with confidence.” 

Lord Eldon complied with the royal wish; and 
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some time afterwards, while dining with Lord Liver¬ 
pool, having drunk at least a bottle of port wine, he 
pulled out the letter in question, and put it into the 
hands of the First Lord of the Treasury for his 
perusal. That Minister, not a little wounded as 
well as irritated at the exclusive moral preference 
manifested towards the Chancellor, hurried away 
next morning to Carlton House, and tendered his 
resignation. Surprised at so unexpected an event, 
his Royal Highness requested to be informed of the 
motives that gave rise to it. Lord Liverpool replied 
by stating the nature of the written communication 
which Lord Eldon had shown him under the Prince’s 
hand ; adding, that “ if confidence could no longer 
be reposed in him, it became him to retire from 
office.” 

The Regent experienced, however, very little 
difficulty in calming this ebullition of Ministerial 
resentment, and over another bottle he effected a 
pacification. In fact, the Chancellor and Lord Sid- 
mouth are the only two members of the present 
Cabinet 1 whose convivial temper sympathised with 
that of the Prince. 

Lord Erskine, verging, as he now is, rapidly 
towards his seventieth year, though in the full pos¬ 
session of all his mental no less than of his bodily 
faculties, yet appears very unlikely to hold the great 
seal a second time.* Decorated with the order of 
the Thistle, and long retired from the bar, he should 
rather be considered as a friend and a companion of 
the Regent than as any longer a candidate for the 
dignity of Chancellor. I regard his legal and his 
political race as in fact terminated, though he may 
long continue to speak and vote in the House of 

1 Lord Liverpool's Administration extended from 1812 to 1827 .—Ed. 

* Lord Erskine appeared but little in public life after his retirement 
in 1807. He died, poor, in 1825, being then seventy-three years of 
age.—D. 
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Peers. The elevated and generous spirit of inde¬ 
pendence which he displayed throughout the whole 
parliamentary proceedings instituted against the 
unhappy queen of George IV. have covered Lord 
Erskine with immortal honour, and have stamped 
him in age, as he was in youth, the intrepid de¬ 
fender of oppressed or persecuted individuals. 
In order justly to appreciate his merit, we must 
recollect how ardent was his personal affection 
to the sovereign whose will he opposed. Only 
a paramount sense of moral duty, and a conscien¬ 
tious discharge of it, could have ever surmounted 
that strong attachment, cemented by so many years 
of service. To the Queen he was altogether un¬ 
known. If such conduct does not entitle to admira¬ 
tion and applause, I am at a loss to know what can 
ensure it. Posterity will remunerate him. 

[8 th June 1784]. One of the most interesting de¬ 
bates at which I was ever present took place when 
Welbore Ellis, with his characteristic formality, after 
a tedious speech, concluded by moving that “ the 
high bailiff of Westminster be ordered forthwith 
to make return of two members.” Ellis himself, 
who had long toiled ineffectually in the ranks of 
Opposition, was elevated to the British peerage 
about ten years later, when near fourscore years 
of age, 1 thus receiving, like so many others, that 
dignity from the hand of Pitt which he found it 
vain to hope he ever could attain from Fox. It 
is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the ora¬ 
tion—for such it might properly be deemed, as 
much as any of those attributed to Demosthenes or 
to Tully—which the last-mentioned illustrious but 
persecuted member pronounced on this occasion. 

1 He was created Baron Mendip in the peerage of Great Britain in 
1794, and died 2d February 1802, when his title devolved upon his 
grand-nephew, the first Viscount Clifden.—E d. 
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It comprised all that eloquence sustained by a just 
cause could combine to persuade and gain over his 
judges ; but however brilliant might be the matter, 
it wanted prudence in its conception and brevity 
in its delivery. After pointedly answering seriatim 
Lord Mulgrave, the Master of the Rolls, 1 and Lord 
Mahon, against each of whom he protested, not 
without reason, as prejudiced individuals unfit to 
vote upon such a question, he addressed himself per¬ 
sonally to Pitt. In animated language he exhorted 
the new First Minister not to become an instru¬ 
ment of oppression in the hands of others, thereby 
forming a precedent which, while it disgraced the 
House of Commons, would infallibly open the eyes 
of all moderate men throughout the nation. Treat¬ 
ing with derision the pretended scruples of Corbett, 
the high bailiff, as being inspired, not by conscience 
nor by justice, but as a low contrivance of his own 
Ministerial enemies with a view to prevent his 
being returned member for Westminster, he again 
demanded that the validity of his election should 
be referred to a committee appointed under the 
“ Grenville Bill” With impassioned declamation he 
owned and lamented his own poverty, which impos¬ 
ing on his friends the necessity of defraying from 
their private purses the enormous expenses of 
an interminable scrutiny, wounded his feelings 
in the deepest manner. Never, he said, till the 
present occasion did he languish for affluence or 
deplore his incapacity to maintain with his own 
fortune his own right. Then with consummate im¬ 
prudence, but in words of great energy, he directed 
his whole artillery against the secret advisers of the 
measure. Against the sovereign himself, whom, 
without violating the forms of the House, he desig¬ 
nated in very intelligible terms, and whose sacred 

1 Lloyd Kenyon, afterwards Lord Kenyon.—E d. 

YOL. III. 2 D 
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name, he said, had been prostituted in the most 
shameless manner during the progress of the 
election, to the subversion of all decency or law, 
he levelled his severest observations. Nor did 
he allow Jenkinson to escape under the veil of 
silence, obscurity, and retirement beneath which 
he attempted or affected to shelter himself since 
Pitt’s entrance on office. 

Assuming as a fact that the new Minister was 
only the ostensible author of those measures which 
he did not direct and could not control—an accusa¬ 
tion which it must be admitted was wholly desti¬ 
tute of proof, and, as I believe, of truth—Fox 
exclaimed, “ I am far from attributing to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer the guilt of being a volun¬ 
tary instrument in this vile affair. He is not, I am 
well aware, a free agent. Not therefore to him, 
but to its true authors, do I impute the act; to that 
obstinate, dark, and short-sighted spirit which like a 
species of infatuation pervades, as it has uniformly 
guided and overshadowed, the councils of this un¬ 
fortunate country throughout the whole progress of 
the present disgraceful and calamitous reign. I 
attribute it to that weak, that ruinous, and damnable 
system which has produced all our miseries, and all 
our misfortunes in every quarter of the globe; to 
those secret advisers of the crown whose rancour is 
only surpassed by their cruelty, and whose malig¬ 
nant nature impels them to pursue with insatiate 
revenge the object of their enmity.” When we 
maturely weigh the import of these expressions, 
and consider how deep a stain they affix on the per¬ 
son whom they describe, we cannot wonder that 
the individual who used them should have remained 
two-and-twenty years excluded from the councils 
of the sovereign whom he thus accused. Fox, by 
allowing his indignation to overpower his discretion. 
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in fact confirmed his rival in office, while he closed 
the doors of employment on himself. How could 
George III. voluntarily admit into his Cabinet a 
man who had so pointedly held him up to the 
condemnation of his own subjects ? If Fox had 
changed the nature of his attack, and transferred his 
accusations exclusively to the Minister, opportuni¬ 
ties might and would have arisen for facilitating his 
return to power. It is true that the first Earl of 
Chatham, while he still remained a commoner, had 
made use of similar language ; but that great states¬ 
man spoke from higher ground than Fox, and with 
more effect after having triumphed in the eyes of 
all Europe over the united power of the House 
of Bourbon. Nor did even his example hold out 
any encouragement to such a denunciation of the 
King, since after his resignation in 1761, during the 
course of seventeen years that Lord Chatham sur¬ 
vived, he was scarcely altogether a single year in 
office. 

Jenkinson was present during the whole of this 
severe philippic, but he possessed too much com¬ 
mand over his passions to notice Fox’s insinua¬ 
tions. With consummate judgment, he had with¬ 
drawn himself as much as possible from the public 
eye, and waited in silence for his future reward. 
Far from taking as yet any ostensible part or place 
in the new Administration, he avoided at this time 
ever approaching the Treasury bench ; mixed per¬ 
sonally in none of the debates, but modestly seating 
himself at a distance on the Opposition side, to¬ 
wards the lower part of the House, he seemed 
studiously to shun observation. Presumptive heir 
as he was to the title and estate of Sir Banks 
Jenkinson, he had likewise unquestionably secured 
the promise of a British peerage, as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances should enable the sovereign and his 
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Minister to bestow on him that dignity without 
exciting too much animadversion. Even his name 
was not to be found at this time in the Court Calen¬ 
dar connected with any English office. So supple, 
cautious, and patient was he, and by such un¬ 
marked steps did he advance as it were in the 
dark, feeling his way up to the House of Lords. 
Neither did Pitt in his reply condescend to notice 
or to refute the assertion made of his being himself 
only a puppet agitated by unseen wires, though he re¬ 
torted on his adversary every accusation calculated 
to render him an object of national reprobation. 
With contemptuous irony he observed that Lord 
North and Fox had not during many years agreed 
on any political question, except in their decision 
upon the memorable Middlesex election, which 
seated Colonel Luttrell in the House, a decision 
now so generally condemned, and next in their 
condemnation of the “Grenville Bill,” a bill now 
so universally applauded. Fox’s early employment 
under Lord North’s Administration, followed by his 
subsequent opposition to that Minister and termi¬ 
nating in their coalition, necessarily subjected him 
to comments on his parliamentary inconsistency or 
contradictions. 

The motion of Welbore Ellis was negatived by 
seventy-eight, after a debate protracted to a late 
hour. Yet even in this triumph the Minister might 
find ground for mortification ; and he must have 
involuntarily felt how languid or reluctant was the 
support extended to him on the present question, 
compared with the vast majority that carried the 
address to the crown at the opening of the session. 
The Opposition could only produce on that occa¬ 
sion 114 votes, while 117 divided for compelling 
the high bailiff to make a return to the precept. 
On the other hand, though 282 members voted 
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with Administration when they were called on to 
manifest their loyalty to the sovereign and their 
confidence in the Government, 195 could with diffi¬ 
culty be found to carry a question of personal 
oppression. So strong was the moral sense of right 
and wrong, even in an assembly convoked under 
the warmest impressions of partiality towards the 
Minister and of corresponding condemnation for 
the Coalition. Availing himself of his numerical 
superiority, conscious of the invidious nature of 
the question, and desirous, if possible, to terminate a 
contest which, as he well knew, violated the princi¬ 
ples of justice, Pitt lost not a moment in moving 
that “ the high bailiff do proceed in the scrutiny 
with all practicable dispatch.” The motion was 
carried, and Corbett being called to the bar, re¬ 
ceived from the Speaker’s mouth information of 
the decision of the House. Thus may be said to 
have finished the first act of a political farce in 
which, though Fox was overborne by numbers, the 
Minister could derive little gratification from his 
victory. Public opinion amply indemnified the 
vanquished representative for Westminster. Dur¬ 
ing other periods of the present reign, when the 
tide ran with less impetuosity in favour of the 
sovereign and of Administration, so oppressive an 
exertion of power against an individual might even 
have produced consequences most injurious to the 
Government But the unpopularity of the Coali¬ 
tion, aggravated by the general condemnation which 
the East India Bill had excited throughout the 
country, supplied every deficiency of substantial 
justice, and sustained the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his elevation. 

[g/A— i 6 tk June 1784.] The Westminster elec¬ 
tion being now dismissed for some months, the real 
business of the session commenced ; but Burke 
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first rang the knell of the departed House of 
Commons, at which ceremony he performed the 
part of chief mourner. In a “ Representation," as 
he denominated it, the reading of which at the 
table, however incredible it may seem, consumed 
more than three hours, he endeavoured to demon¬ 
strate that Ministers had calumniated Fox’s late 
measure, while, impelled by motives of personal 
ambition, they had advised 'the dissolution of an 
assembly which they could neither persuade nor 
corrupt. Every assertion contained in Burke’s 
motion constituting- the severest satire both on 
the sovereign and on his Ministers, it received 
an immediate negative, without producing answer 
or debate of any kind; the mover’s only object 
being to commemorate his opinions, and thus to 
transmit them to posterity, embodied in the jour¬ 
nals of the House. 

A discussion of a very different nature followed 
two days later, when Sawbridge revived the im¬ 
portant subject, already twice agitated during the 
existence of the late Parliament, for amending the 
national representation. Its introduction placed the 
First Minister in a position of some delicacy, since 
he was now called on to prove the sincerity of his 
speeches and professions when out of office. Saw- 
bridge refusing to postpone his motion, which was 
“ for appointing a committee to inquire into the 
present state of the representation of the Com¬ 
mons,” being literally the very proposition re¬ 
commended by Pitt in 1782 from the Treasury 
bench ; and all eyes being directed towards him, 
he was compelled to rise. 

While in the progress of his speech he continued 
to profess the same ardour in the cause as he had 
always felt, he maintained, though without assign¬ 
ing any specific reasons for his opinion, that “ it was 
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out of season at this juncture.” He did not, how¬ 
ever, fail to pledge himself, in words most solemn, 
to bring forward the subject as early as it might 
be possible in the ensuing session, protesting his 
sincerity in effecting the object of national reform. 
These assurances of future support, combined as 
they were with such a reluctance to agitate the 
question immediately, did not escape Fox’s obser¬ 
vation, who, though he affected not to distrust the 
Minister’s declarations, demanded to be informed 
what causes constituted the particular inaptitude 
of the present moment. But no reply nor expla¬ 
nation being given from the Treasury bench, Saw- 
bridge declared that, under such reserve, he should 
persist in his motion. He was a stern republican 
in his principles ; almost hideous in his aspect, which 
always reminded me of Tiberius as drawn by Taci¬ 
tus ; of a coarse figure and still coarser manners; 
but possessing an ample fortune and a strong under¬ 
standing. Nor did he want qualifications adapted 
to social life, being indisputably the greatest profi¬ 
cient at the game of whist that was then to be found 
among the clubs in St. James’s Street Since the 
decease of Beckford, so famous for his opposition to 
the crown in the beginning of the present reign, 
and of Crosby, who was committed to the Tower 
by the House of Commons, no individual in our 
time that had filled the post of Lord Mayor, if 
we except Wilkes, attained to greater popularity 
than Sawbridge previous to the existence of the 
Coalition. 

A very interesting debate ensued, in which Sir 
Richard Hill took a conspicuous part. Represent¬ 
ing, as he did, a great county (Shropshire), where 
he inherited a large estate, he was heard with re¬ 
spect whenever he addressed the House. Warmly 
attached to Pitt, he had imbibed very deep prejudices 
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against the Coalition; and in his sarcastic or satirical 
animadversions of Fox, it must be confessed that he 
frequently transgressed the limits of strict decorum, 
if he did not trespass on the regulations of debate. 
With holy writ he was very familiar, and as he 
pressed the Bible constantly into his service while 
speaking on political subjects—not always with the 
gravity that such a book seemed to demand—the 
“ Rolliad ” held him up conspicuously to ridicule 
as the “ Scriptural Killigrew .” 1 Professing himself 
a friend to parliamentary reform, he nevertheless 
coincided with the First Minister in wishing to 
postpone the consideration of so important a 
question to a more propitious moment ; and in 
the course of his speech, which he delivered from 
the Treasury bench, he declaimed with great as¬ 
perity on the American war, as well as personally 
on Lord North, under whose Administration a con¬ 
test so ill conducted and unfortunate took place. 
That nobleman, thus attacked, stood up, and after 
combating with arguments drawn from experience, 
history, and reason the specious plans of reform, to 
all which he professed himself a determined enemy, 
as substituting delusive theory in the place of great 
and acknowledged though imperfect benefit, he ad¬ 
verted to the hostilities with America. Far from 
deprecating the agitation of the subject, he demanded 
it; denied that he had caused the calamities so 
eloquently depictured, and called on his accusers 
to bring forward a charge against him. “ I found,” 
said he, “the American war when I became Minis¬ 
ter : I did not create it. On the contrary, it was 

1 “ Brother of Rowland, or, if yet more dear 
Sounds thy new title, cousin of a peer; 

Scholar of various learning, good or evil, 

Alike what God inspired, or what the Devil/* 

Sir Richard’s “promiscuous quotations from the Bible and Ro¬ 
chester * are also referred to.— Ed. 
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the war of the country, of Parliament, and approved 
by the people. But if the gentlemen opposite think 
otherwise, let them come forward and accuse me. 
1 shall not shrink. I am ready to meet and to 
repel their charge. Nay, I demand it as a matter 
of justice. There can exist no reason now for with¬ 
holding it. I am wholly unprotected. The Minister 
of the day has a House of Commons to accuse me, 
a House of Peers to try me ; he is master of all the 
written evidence that exists against me. And as to 
parole testimony,” continued he, fixing his eyes upon 
Dundas, “ almost all those individuals who were my 
confidential friends, in whom I reposed my secrets, 
are now become his friends. Yet I court the in¬ 
quiry ; but if, when thus called on, they do not 
grant it, I must insist that they do not hencefor¬ 
ward argue upon the charge as if it were proved.” 

So manly and peremptory a challenge, while it 
imposed silence on his accusers—for not a word 
of reply proceeded from any member of Administra¬ 
tion—produced expressions of admiration at the 
ability as well as the firmness which it displayed. 

Pitt, though only three years earlier he had 
harangued with vehemence against the Ministerial 
conductors of that war, and had even invoked the 
divine vengeance on their heads, yet remained 
mute. He unquestionably felt that a parliamentary 
prosecution of the Minister who carried on that 
contest must involve in the culpability imputed the 
sovereign at the head of whose councils he now 
actually presided. In fact, George III. could no 
more have abandoned Lord North to the rage of 
his enemies than Charles I. ought to have con¬ 
sented to the execution of Lord Strafford. Both 
Ministers were equally the agents of the royal will, 
and both were alike entitled to protection from the 
prince whom they obeyed, if not constitutionally, 
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according to the principles laid down at the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688, yet in a moral and individual sense. 
On the other hand, Fox and Burke, who had now 
implicated themselves with the very Minister whose 
measures and policy had so long constituted the 
theme of their invectives, could not draw out in 
hostile array for his destruction. Such were the 
causes that extended a veil over the Administra¬ 
tion of Lord North, and consigned it to a wise 
oblivion. 

From this period the American war seemed to 
be nearly forgotten, and to have passed into the 
province of history, like the “ War of the Succes¬ 
sion ” or the “ War of Seven Years.” Allusion was 
indeed occasionally made to it, but it no more con¬ 
stituted, as it had done during so many sessions, the 
perpetual weapon of declamation ; while the noble¬ 
man who had conducted it, though he never again 
came forward in an official character, yet passed the 
remainder of his life in dignified repose, surrounded 
by admiring friends, in the bosom of his family. I 
have seen him often during that period in his own 
drawing-room in Grosvenor Square. There of 
evenings, with Gibbon by his side, who formed a 
frequent guest during his visits to England from 
Lausanne, Lord North, blind and infirm, displayed 
not only insuperable suavity of temper, but disclosed 
the stores of a classic mind, wit, and variety of the 
most interesting information. Pope, when speak¬ 
ing of Sir Robert Walpole after his retreat from 
public life, says— 

“ I shun his zenith, court his mild decline.” 

But the Earl of Orford, when no longer First 
Minister, by no means either possessed the same 
intellectual resources or exhibited the same domes¬ 
tic virtues as his successor in office under the pre¬ 
sent reign. 
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Sawbridge pertinaciously refusing to postpone or 
to withdraw his previous motion, Lord Mulgrave 
moved “ the previous question ; ” a manoeuvre of 
which Sawbridge loudly complained, as an unfair 
expedient for getting rid of the proposition without 
giving it a decided negative. After a debate of 
considerable length, on coming to a division the 
numbers were only 125 for appointing a committee, 
while 199 supported Lord Mulgrave, thus rejecting 
the first proposed step towards reform by a majority 
of seventy-four votes. If ever the proposition could 
have met with success, it would have been adopted 
in 1782, when Pitt agitated it under the Rocking¬ 
ham Administration. Every circumstance then con¬ 
spired to favour its introduction : Ministers deeply 
pledged to reform, who had already carried re¬ 
trenchment into almost all the departments of the 
royal household or expenditure; a House of Com¬ 
mons left without a leader, disbanded, and in which 
assembly numbers were inclined to support any 
measure that promised extrication from the state of 
distress into which the nation was plunged by the 
American war ; a country humiliated, drained, d is 
contented, and calling for redress ; lastly, a sovereign 
fettered, disarmed, and incapable of opposing any 
effectual resistance to the measure. In fact, a ma¬ 
jority of only twenty then negatived the motion ; so 
that eleven individuals by changing sides might 
have carried it, and opened wide the door to future 
changes in the constitution. It must likewise be 
remembered that in May 1782, Lord North, who 
had only been driven from employment a few weeks, 
took no active part in opposing the proposition. 
He was present indeed, and voted against it; but 
as if stunned by the late political events, to the sur¬ 
prise of his friends he did not open his lips. Nor 
ought we to forget that at the moment when Pitt 
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addressed the House, we had reached the lowest 
point of national depression, to which we sunk just 
previous to the intelligence of Rodney’s great 
naval victory over De Grasse. When a similar 
experiment was reiterated in the ensuing session 
by the same person, its result was widely different 
The House had already recovered from its apathy, 
and shaken off its deference or submission to re¬ 
formers, however plausible their systems might 
appear in theory, when decorated with the charms 
of eloquence. Lord North amply compensated for 
his silence in 1782 by his active exertions and 
powerful opposition in 1783. On the first of those 
occasions the attendance scarcely exceeded 300, 
while on the second nearly 450 members voted 
Yet no more than 149 persons were found to sup¬ 
port the motion, among whom the names of Thomas 
Pitt and of Henry Dundas, however respectable 
they might be individually, served only to excite 
ridicule. So soon had the cry for parliamentary 
reform subsided, and such was the operation of 
time on the minds of men in preventing them from 
the hasty adoption of projects for ameliorating the 
national representation. 

[30 th June 1784.] The month of June already 
drew to its close before the new Minister brought 
forward his measures of finance to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of the year, or, in parliamentary language, 
“ opened the Budget" He performed this arduous 
task in a manner at once so voluminous, accurate, 
and masterly, as to excite universal admiration, a 
sentiment which received no small augmentation if 
we reflect that he had then only just completed his 
twenty-fifth year. Pitt may, indeed, be regarded as 
a political phenomenon not likely to recur in die 
lapse of many ages, unless we should incline to con¬ 
sider Lord Henry Petty (now Marquis of Lans- 
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downe), who in 1806, as Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 1 executed the same Ministerial function, to 
form any sort of parallel. Pitt’s youth furnished 
Opposition for a long time with a fertile theme of 
ridicule and comment. The “ Rolliad,” describing 
him in 1784, exclaims— 

“ Above the rest, majestically great, 

Behold the infant Atlas of the state, 

The matchless miracle of modem days,1 
In whom Britannia to the world displays 
A sight to make surrounding nations stare— 

A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care! ” 

Early in July this “schoolboy” introduced his 
East India Bill, and nearly the whole month was 
consumed in the discussions or alterations to which 
it gave rise. The measure unquestionably could 
not be charged with the same imputations of per¬ 
sonal ambition, rapacity, and confiscation which 
Fox’s bill had occasioned, the consent of the Direc¬ 
tors to its introduction, and afterwards of the pro¬ 
prietors being obtained ; the political power antece- 
dently vested in both which bodies of men, though 
diminished and restricted, was by no means annihi¬ 
lated. Indeed, from its first introduction down tq 
the time of its finally passing the House of Com¬ 
mons, concession and conciliation appeared to ani¬ 
mate the Minister, who modulated, expunged, or 
altered numerous clauses and regulations. Some of 
these substitutions were suggested by his own friends 
or supporters, but the far greater part emanated 
from the ranks of Opposition. Important as the 
subject was in itself, and still more important as it 
must prove in its operation or consequences, it 
neither excited the interest nor produced the attend¬ 
ance which had distinguished the former East India 
Bill. The advanced season of the year and the 

1 In Lord Grenville’s “All the Talents” Ministry.—E d. 
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overwhelming majorities which Administration com¬ 
manded on every division greatly diminished the 
exertions of mutual hostility. Fox, it is true, while 
he justified his own bill, attacked the Minister’s pro¬ 
position with the strongest weapons of reason and 
argument. Sheridan transfixed it with the keenest 
shafts of ridicule, and Burke thundered against it 
with no less indignation than Demosthenes inveighed 
against Philip. On the other hand, Jenkinson, 
emerging from the sort of obscurity in which he had 
attempted or affected to remain ever since the com¬ 
mencement of the session, now came forward for the 
first time, and from the Ministerial side of the House 
extended his active support, or, as the Opposition 
denominated it, his sanction to the measure. 

[2 d —28 th July 1784.] “I am charged,” said 
Fox, “ with erecting a fourth estate in the Legisla¬ 
ture by my bill for the government of India; but 
did it, in fact, erect any estate that was not pre¬ 
viously in existence ? The Court of Directors was 
the fourth estate, and my bill only altered the nature 
of that estate from one without efficacy, delusive, 
and destitute of control, to a power constantly under 
check and removable by address from either House 
of Parliament. I admit that I took the commerce 
as well as the government of India, for doing which 
I was traduced throughout the country; but what 
is the measure of the present Minister ? The new 
India Board that he proposes to erect may send 
instructions to India in commercial as well as in 
political matters, where they think the revenue to be 
concerned. Oh! but, says he, the Company may 
appeal. Appeal! To whom and from whom ? Is 
such a pretended appeal anything except a fallacy 
and a farce ? Will the Company appeal from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of the Secre¬ 
taries of State to the King in Council ? And will 
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not the King take the opinions of those Ministers ? 
Or does the bill mean to insinuate that the Com¬ 
pany may appeal from the ostensible Cabinet to the 
secret junto who constitute the real Government of 
the country ? ” 

Sheridan exposed the measure to derision, as being 
not only drawn up in the most slovenly manner, but 
deficient in all the qualities that could entitle it to 
public attention or respect. Pitt, in order to mani¬ 
fest his candour, and the readiness with which he 
adopted every suggestion that might render the 
bill more salutary or palatable, having admitted 
twenty-one new clauses, which were severally dis¬ 
tinguished by the letters of the alphabet, Sheridan 
seized on the circumstance as affording ample matter 
for contemptuous comment He entreated of some 
member to propose three more clauses, which, he 
said, were requisite in order to complete the Minis¬ 
terial horn-book. “The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acts indeed wisely,” added he, “in admitting that 
there exist good reasons for the alterations. If he 
looks round him, he will find reasons strong enough 
to make him desirous of conciliating those persons 
who, after having overturned one Administration, 
are powerful enough to make him feel that he is a 
mere creature of their own formation, whom, as they 
have set up, so they may pull down at pleasure.” 
The application of these insinuations, as well as of 
Fox’s allusions, to the pretended influence of Jen- 
kinson behind the throne, was too obvious to be 
mistaken by any person. Pitt did not, however, 
condescend to answer, or even to notice, such 
aspersions. 

In language more indignant, Burke made the 
roof resound with his declamations against every 
part of the bill, which measure he consigned to 
the abhorrence of Europe and of Asia, as only 
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framed for purposes of malversation, tyranny, and 
oppression. He reprobated the contumelious treat¬ 
ment which the reports of the select committee, 
where he himself most actively assisted as a member, 
had recently undergone from the Lord Chancellor; 
that nobleman not having hesitated in his place as 
a peer to denominate them “ compositions entitled 
to no more credit than the Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe.” On the Governor-General of Bengal Burke 
poured out all the vials of his wrath, declaring that 
he was ready instantly to go into the proof of the 
numerous crimes laid to Hastings’ charge in the 
reports presented to the House. In the name of 
the plundered natives of Hindostan, whose griev¬ 
ances, he said, were intolerable, he entered his 
protest against Pitt’s bill. Against the tribunal 
or court of judicature which the Minister proposed 
to erect for the trial of East Indian delinquents 
he inveighed in terms of scorn and execration. 
Apostrophising the common jail of London, “ O 
Newgate!” he exclaimed, “forgive me if I have 
dishonoured your inhabitants by comparing a high¬ 
way robber with the criminals who have laid waste 
India and compelled millions to feel the horrors of 
famine! The murderer and the housebreaker are 
harmless when opposed to those who have left whole 
provinces without a habitation, and have extermi¬ 
nated the natives throughout the fairest portions of 
the globe ! ” These accusations, which remind us 
of the orations pronounced by Cicero against Clo* 
dius and Verres, were repelled by Dundas and dis¬ 
regarded by the House; which assembly, while 
it paid the tribute of just admiration to Burke’s 
eloquence, appeared to consider him as under the 
delusion of party violence, deeply-rooted prejudices, 
and disappointed ambition. Scarcely indeed could 
he obtain a hearing from an audience whose patience, 
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it must be confessed, he frequently put to severe 
trials. A majority of 211 voted with the Minister 
for going into the committee upon the new bill— 
the respective numbers being 271 and 60. So 
low in numerical strength had Fox fallen, and so 
completely had the Coalition lost their influence 
over the House of Commons. 

[July 1784.] The debates that took place respect¬ 
ing the system of government proper to be adopted 
for those extensive as well as opulent provinces sub¬ 
jected to the East India Company, and embracing 
so rich a portion of Asia, brought forward to pub¬ 
lic notice various members of the House who had 
hitherto remained in comparative obscurity. At 
their head may be placed Mr. Richard Atkinson, 
a man who, though now forgotten, then occupied a 
conspicuous place. He was partner in a commercial 
firm, principally known on the Exchange of London 
by the name of Muir, whose connections and trans¬ 
actions lay chiefly in Jamaica. Atkinson possessed 
a long arithmetical head, sustained by vast facility 
and rapidity in calculations of a pecuniary nature, 
qualities held in high estimation by Pitt Under 
Lord North’s Administration, particularly towards 
its close, Atkinson deeply engaged in those annual 
loans which, though not always negotiated, as the 
enemies of the Minister asserted, on terms advan¬ 
tageous to the country, were supposed generally 
to produce no small emolument to the contractors. 
By these acquisitions he had been enabled to make 
considerable purchases of land in Jamaica; and his 
ambition expanding with his circumstances, after 
first effecting his election as a Director of the East 
India Company, he was chosen early in 1784 an 
Alderman of the City of London. Being a deter¬ 
mined enemy of the Coalition and an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the new Ministry, he presented himself 
vol. in. 2 £ 
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as a candidate for the honour of representing the me¬ 
tropolis on the dissolution of Parliament. Sawbridge, 
who had during so many years enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity east of Temple Bar, being, in consequence of 
his attachment to Fox, no longer equally acceptable 
to his fellow-citizens, incurred on this occasion the 
utmost risk of losing his seat as member for London. 
In fact, Atkinson ran him so hard that Sawbridge 
only carried his election by seven votes: the re¬ 
spective numbers at the close of the poll being 
3823 and 3816. Nor would Sawbridge have even 
triumphed by this small majority if the contest could 
have been continued for two hours longer, the poll- 
books being scarcely shut when three postchaises, 
each containing three voters, who had been brought 
up from distant parts of England by Atkinson, 
arrived at the hustings. 

In consequence of this severe disappointment, he 
was obliged to procure for himself another seat; 
and it might be esteemed singularly, or rather 
ridiculously unfortunate that he should have been 
chosen for the borough of New Romney. Some 
years earlier, the commercial house of Muir and 
Atkinson having contracted to supply rum for the 
army serving in America, a great mortality had 
ensued among the British troops occasioned by the 
quality of the article furnished, which was new, and 
therefore very pernicious in its effects on the health 
of the soldiery. To Atkinson’s quality of a rum 
contractor the “ Rolliad ” alludes when describing 
Pitt’s powers of eloquence in debate. The author 
says— 

“ Nor rum contractors think his speech too long, 

While words like treacle trickle from his tongue.” 

No individual was indeed marked out for more 
pointed attack by the writers of that satirical com- 
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position than Atkinson, whose name they ingeni¬ 
ously contrived to connect with Jenkinson on all 
occasions. It is thus that they stigmatise the young 
First Minister as being— 

“ Of either Kinson, At or Jen, the fool.” 

And again, in another part of the “ Rolliad ” they 
exclaim— 

“ All hail! ye virtuous patriots without blot. 

The minor Kinson, and the major Scott! ” 

But lest these lines should not be sufficiently clear 
in their application, the work subjoins, “ The minor 
Kinson, or Kinson the Less, is obviously Mr. At¬ 
kinson, Mr. Jenkinson being confessedly greater 
than Mr. Atkinson, or any other man except one in 
the kingdom.” In debate Atkinson was able and 
intelligent, never speaking except upon subjects of 
commerce, taxation, or finance ; always with brevity, 
and never venturing to deviate into tracks with 
which he was unacquainted. Indeed, his formation 
of mind and education did not qualify him to call to 
his aid any factitious ornaments or classic images. 
Towards the concluding years of his life he became 
attached to a lady of beauty and of rank, Lady 
Anne Lindsay, then an unmarried daughter of the 
Earl of Balcarras, whose hand it was supposed he 
aspired to obtain. By his will he bequeathed her 
a considerable part of his property, his own career 
being cut short in May 1785, when a feverish and 
consumptive complaint carried him off in the vigour 
of his age. If he had survived, he might not im¬ 
probably have attained to considerable distinction, 
and even to employment under Pitt’s Administra¬ 
tion, of which he had approved himself not only a 
strenuous but a very useful adherent. 

The second individual whom the discussions 
respecting India rendered conspicuous at this time 
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was Major Scott. He had been selected by Mr. 
Hastings from among the military servants of the 
Company in Bengal and sent over to England as 
his avowed agent, a character which he sustained 
with unabated zeal, indefatigable exertion, and no 
contemptible talents. It was nevertheless regretted, 
as I know, by the Governor-General’s most intelli¬ 
gent and. judicious friends, that almost from the 
hour of his arrival in London Scott began to 
weary, and finally to disgust the public with pam¬ 
phlets that followed each other in endless suc¬ 
cession. To this circumstance the “ Rolliad ” points 
when Merlin, inspecting the water-closets at the 
House of Commons, among the inventory of fur¬ 
niture that he there finds and enumerates, adds— 

“ With reams on reams of tracts, that, without pain, 
Incessant spring from Scott’s prolific brain.” 

The invariable object of these ephemeral produc¬ 
tions was to justify Hastings from the imputations 
thrown out against him by his enemies, to eulogise 
his administration, and to prepare the country for 
his expected return from Calcutta. Like Atkinson, 
Scott never brought to the agitation of subjects 
submitted to the House any foreign or irrelevant 
matter; but he was far more unguarded in his 
assertions, more frequently on his feet, and more 
prolix in his speeches, which he always delivered 
with uncommon fluency, free from any degree of 
embarrassment. Unfortunately for Hastings, the 
prudence and caution of his parliamentary represen¬ 
tative did not equal the purity of his intentions. 
Relying on the meritorious public services rendered 
by the Governor-General to his employers and to 
the crown, services meriting rather, as it might 
have been imagined, national approbation and royal 
protection or favour than prosecution, Scott, im- 
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perfectly acquainted with the secret Ministerial 
springs, reckoned too confidently on the permanent 
friendship of Administration. While he always 
spoke from behind the Treasury bench, and sup¬ 
ported Pitt on almost every question, he expected 
reciprocal assistance from that quarter, forgetting 
that scarcely two years had elapsed since Dundas, 
in his capacity of chairman of the “secret com¬ 
mittee,” asserted in his place that Mr. Hastings 
never visited the frontiers of Bengal without having 
in his contemplation the imprisonment of a prince 
or the extermination of a people.” 

When Fox, therefore, during the debates which 
arose upon the new East India Bill, declaimed in 
animated terms against the Governor-General as a 
state criminal of the first magnitude, Scott, not satis¬ 
fied with denying the alleged facts or defending 
them on principles of policy and necessity arising 
out of Hastings’ position, called on Fox to bring 
forward without delay a specific charge. In like 
manner, only a few days later, when Burke having 
made a motion for the production of papers relative 
to the treatment of one of the native princes, Almas 
Ali Cawn, by Hastings, depictured the latter as “ a 
scourge of God, who had reduced the beautiful pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal to a waste and howling desert, 
where no human creature could exist,” Scott seconded 
the motion, and entreated of the House to suffer it 
to pass, in order that Hastings’ innocence might be 
clearly demonstrated to the world. It is true that 
Pitt, by opposing some of Burke’s subsequent 
motions respecting the Governor-General’s conduct 
towards the Princesses of Oude, which motions were 
thrown out without a division, seemed to extend his 
protection to Hastings. In effect, the Minister’s re¬ 
fusal to comply with Burke’s demand of papers not 
only stopped all further attempts to criminate or 
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impeach the Governor-General at that time, but pro¬ 
duced a most intemperate and inflammatory harangue 
directed by Burke against Administration. Aban¬ 
doning himself to the violence of his emotions, he 
denounced them to posterity as “the ministers of 
vengeance to a guilty, a degenerate, and a thought¬ 
less nation.” He threatened them with retribution 
from an offended Deity, as accomplices in the guilt 
of covering India with blood, while the inhabitants 
of that unhappy country were insulted, plundered, 
and oppressed. Above all, he expressed his indig¬ 
nation at the assertion made by Scott that the re¬ 
ports of the select committee were partial, garbled, 
and libellous compositions. “ I swear,” exclaimed 
Burke (in the classic language of the elder Brutus, 
which he seemed to parody), “ by those very reports 
here lying on your table, in the formation of which 
I personally bore so large a share, that the wrongs 
done to humanity in the Eastern world shall be 
avenged on those who have inflicted them. The 
wrath of Heaven will, sooner or later, fall upon a 
nation that suffers its rulers thus to oppress the 
innocent and the defenceless.” Neither Pitt nor 
Dundas made any reply to these invectives. The 
storm which menaced Hastings was arrested and 
suspended, but by no means wholly averted. Under 
circumstances more favourable to his accusers, after 
his return from Bengal, they renewed the attack; 
and the same Ministers who in 1784 manifested a 
disposition to shelter him from impeachment, coin¬ 
ciding at a subsequent period with his enemies, sent 
the man who had principally saved India to take his 
trial at the bar of the House of Peers. 

Precisely at the same time when Scott appeared 
in the House as the advocate of Hastings, a much 
more formidable, inveterate, and able adversary of 
the Governor-General arose among the front ranks 
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of the Opposition. I mean Francis, whom we have 
since beheld invested by his Majesty, on Fox’s re¬ 
commendation, when far advanced towards the close 
of life, with a red riband. 

After having passed several years in Bengal as a 
constituent member of the Supreme Council, engaged 
in perpetual and violent altercations with Hastings, 
which terminated in a duel, 1 where Francis was 
wounded, he returned to England some years before 
the Governor-General, like the evil genius of Brutus, 
which met him again at Philippi. Nature had con¬ 
ferred on Francis talents such as are rarely dispensed 
to any individual—a vast range of ideas, a retentive 
memory, a classic mind, considerable command of 
language, energy of thought and expression, matured 
by age and actuated by an inextinguishable animosity 
to Hastings. Francis, indeed, uniformly disclaimed 
any personal enmity to the man, only reprobating 
the measures of the ruler of India; and perhaps he 
might sincerely believe his assertion. But he always 
appeared to me, like the son of Livia, to deposit his 
resentments deep in his own breast, from which he 
drew them forth, if not augmented by time, at least 
in all their original vigour and freshness. Acrimony 
distinguished and characterised him in everything. 
Even his person, tall, thin, and scantily covered with 
flesh ; his countenance, the lines of which were acute, 
intelligent, and full of meaning; the tones of his 
voice, sharp yet distinct and sonorous; his very 
gestures, impatient and irregular, eloquently bespoke 
the formation of his intellect. I believe I never saw 
him smile; but when I make this assertion I ought 
in candour to add, that though I was well ac¬ 
quainted with Atkinson and Scott, I never had any 
personal knowledge of Francis beyond acquaintance 

1 The duel was fought in 1780, when Francis was shot through the 
body. See “Annual Register,” 1818, p. 205 .—Ed. 
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contracted in the House of Commons. Nor did I 
ever dine in company with him except once, when 
we met at the Prince of Wales’s table at the Pavilion 
at Brighton in the autumn of the year 1802, where 
Francis appeared to me to be thoroughly domesti¬ 
cated. Bursting with bile, which tinged and per¬ 
vaded all his speeches in Parliament, yet his irasci¬ 
bility never overcame his reason, nor compelled his 
friends, like those of Burke, to mingle regret with 
their admiration, and to condemn or to pity the 
individual whom they applauded as an orator. 
Francis, however inferior he was to Burke in all the 
flowers of diction, in exuberance of ideas borrowed 
from antiquity, and by the magic of eloquence, more 
than once electrified the House by passages of 
pathos or of interest which arrested every hearer. 

A beautiful as well as an affecting specimen of 
his ability in this line occurred during the progress 
of the debates on Pitt’s India Bill. One of the 
regulations in that Act abolished the trial by jury 
relative to delinquents returning from India, and 
instituted a new tribunal for inquiring into their 
misdemeanours. Against such an innovation on the 
British constitution Francis entered his protest in 
terms of equal elegance and force. “ I am not,” 
exclaimed he, “an old man, yet I remember the 
time when such an attempt would have thrown the 
whole country into a flame. Had the experiment 
been made when that illustrious statesman, the Earl 
of Chatham, enjoyed a seat in this assembly, he 
would have sprung from his bed of sickness, he 
would have solicited some friendly hand to lay him 
on the floor, and from thence, with a monarch’s 
voice, he would have called the whole kingdom to 
arms in order to oppose it. But he is dead, and has 
left nothing in this world that resembles him. He is 
dead, and the sense, the honour, the character, and 
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the understanding of the nation are dead with 
him.” 

Perhaps in the whole range of Fox’s, of Burke’s, 
or of Sheridan’s speeches, there does not occur a 
sentiment clothed in more simple yet striking lan¬ 
guage, or which knocks harder at the breast than 
this short epitaph, if it may be so denominated, pro¬ 
nounced over the grave of the Earl of Chatham. 
The repetition of the words “ He is dead! ” were 
attended with the finest effect; and the reflections 
produced by it involuntarily attracted every eye 
towards the Treasury bench, where sat his son. 
I have rarely witnessed a moment when the pas¬ 
sions were touched in a more masterly manner 
within the walls of the House than by Francis on 
the above occasion. The impression made by it 
on Pitt is asserted to have been of the deepest 
kind. 

While I am engaged on the subject of Sir 
Philip Francis, I feel myself impelled to resume 
a question which I have already agitated elsewhere 
at considerable length ; I mean, who was the author 
of the Letters of Junius? At the time when I 
attempted to. discuss that mysterious and interest¬ 
ing inquiry, my opinion, after examining the various 
pretensions set up, inclined to William Gerard 
Hamilton. But in leaning towards that supposi¬ 
tion, as being then apparently sustained on the best 
authority, I expressly added, that “ it by no means 
amounted to demonstration or approached to cer¬ 
tainty.” And I further stated my reasons for think¬ 
ing that Junius might be still alive, though of 
course very far advanced in his career. 1 Since 
the year 1815 several new publications have ap¬ 
peared throwing light upon the topic; in particular, 
two which merit attention, both of them recently 
* See ante, vol. i. pp. 334-347. 
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given to the world. One written by Mr. George 
Chalmers, who has long held an efficient employ¬ 
ment under Government, entitled “ The Author of 
Junius Ascertained,” attributes those letters to Hugh 
Macaulay Boyd, a name which was long ago men¬ 
tioned among the candidates. The other publica¬ 
tion, of an anonymous description, and denominated 
“ The Identity of Junius with a Distinguished Living 
Character Established,” confers it on Sir Philip 
Francis. These two productions are now lying 
before me. The first is dictatorial and dogmatical, 
rather demanding submission to the opinions laid 
down than calmly enforcing conviction by argu¬ 
ments and facts. Nor does Mr. Chalmers seem 
to be exempt from the oblivious inadvertence of 
old age in some parts of the discussion, as must be 
too apparent to every attentive reader. That 
Boyd was a man of very considerable talents, sub¬ 
sisting by their exertion during many years, com¬ 
posing with elegance and facility, alike able and 
disposed to imitate the style of Junius, whose fame 
he emulated, these facts are incontestable. But 
all the proofs of his having actually written the 
celebrated letters issued under that signature seem 
to repose on no solid foundation. With the true 
spirit of a placeman, Chalmers considers Junius as 
a seditious writer deserving universal reprobation. 
He even carries his prejudices, or rather his enmi¬ 
ties, so far as to depreciate those inimitable com¬ 
positions, which he describes as deficient in gram¬ 
matical accuracy, full of false English ; finally, the 
productions of an inexperienced youth. 

J unius will not, however, be considered by posterity 
as an advocate of rebellion, or even of sedition. 
True, he is not a courtier; but there is neither 
democracy nor Jacobinism in his writings. Far 
from inculcating such principles, he is, on the con- 
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trary, loyal; not, indeed, to the mere office of a 
king, however abused or ill-advised or despotic, 
but to the constitutional office of a British prince, 
the sovereign of a free people. And when did 
he write? Let us be just to Junius as well as to 
George III. Time will equalise them in a certain 
degree and pass sentence on both, though not per¬ 
haps before the twentieth century. We stand at 
present too much under the shadow of the House 
of Brunswick to allow our reason or our pens 
fair play. Junius wrote principally between 1769 
and 1772, during the Administrations of the Duke 
of Grafton and of Lord North. Will any man 
dispute or deny that, as a nation, we were then 
comparatively fallen in the eyes of Europe ? Will 
any man contend that the Government was 
vigorously, or • ably, or successfully administered 
during that period of his Majesty’s reign ? Did 
we resemble the country that, under the first Mr. 
Pitt ten years earlier, between 1759 and 1762, 
humbled both the branches of the House of Bour¬ 
bon ? No! We were sunk in the estimation of 
the Continental powers and involved at home in 
domestic feuds; while the King, long before Junius 
attacked him, had lost all his transitory popula¬ 
rity. Nay, more; notwithstanding the acknowledged 
rectitude of his intentions, he had then forfeited 
much of the veneration of his subjects. He sub¬ 
sequently recovered it after the peace of 1783 and 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales. “Junius’s 
Letters” contain a true but highly coloured picture 
of the time in which they were written, exaggerated 
upon certain points or facts. That inaccuracies of 
composition, and even errors of concord or of gram¬ 
mar, are to be found in those letters will be admitted; 
but to defend them as the productions of a superior 
and a masterly pen, to defend them from the attacks 
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of Chalmers, would be like rescuing Pope from the 
criticisms of Lintot and of Curl. 

After endeavouring to prove his assertion relative 
to Boyd by stating as evidence the belief or the 
suspicions of several persons who were impressed 
with the same sentiment as himself, Chalmers tri¬ 
umphantly concludes by adducing “the confession 
of the culprit” to Monsieur Bonnecarrere—a con¬ 
fession made by Boyd while at Calcutta in the year 
1785, under Sir John Macpherson’s roof, who was 
then Governor-General of Bengal. I well knew the 
individual here mentioned, Bonnecarrere, in London 
and at Paris, previous as well as subsequent to the 
French Revolution. He was a man of ingratiating 
manners, whose imposing figure, animated conver¬ 
sation, and personal accomplishments secured him a 
favourable reception in society. The Viscount de 
Souillac, governor of the island of Mauritius, sent 
him in 1785 to Calcutta as a spy, an office for which 
Bonaparte again selected him in 1802, when he was 
dispatched to England, and remained during a few 
weeks in Leicester Square, where, in company with 
Sir John Macpherson, I visited him. His qualities 
always appeared to me more adapted to secret poli¬ 
tical intrigue than to open, honourable negotiation. 
Under the old administration of France he had 
vainly attempted, after his return from India, to 
obtain employment. Sir John Macpherson, con¬ 
versing at Lausanne in the year 1791 with the 
Marshal de Castries, who had occupied a high 
place in the councils of Louis XVI., expressed 
to the Marshal his surprise at finding that the 
French Government had not availed themselves 
of the talents and information of Bonnecarrere. 
“C’est que nous l’avons pris pour un claquedent,” 
answered Castries. I believe that term, if trans¬ 
lated into English, is nearly synonymous with our 
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chatterbox. I do not, however, mean to imply the 
slightest doubt of Boyd's having asserted to Bonne- 
carrere that he wrote the letters of Junius. Indeed, 
it appears from Chalmers’ publication that Boyd 
laboured so much under the weight and magnitude of 
his own pretended secret, or was so anxious to enjoy 
the fame attendant on its disclosure, as to insinuate 
to English gentlemen at Madras, though he never 
asserted to them in express terms, the fact of his 
having been the author of the letters in question. 
But the mere assertion of any man that he composed 
them can carry no conviction, unless sustained by 
authentic documents, or at least by internal moral 
proofs drawn from a life of unquestionable rectitude, 
and a character for strict veracity. Chalmers him¬ 
self depictures Boyd as a venal writer, lending his 
pen to maintain almost any cause for which he was 
remunerated ; idle and dissipated, though labouring 
under continual pecuniary embarrassments, which 
accompanied him to the close of life, and deficient 
in high moral principle. 

Are we, then, to regard his assertion, made to a 
foreigner and a spy under injunctions of secrecy, 
as furnishing any proof of the fact ? And can we 
suppose that a man so anxious to attain the fame 
of being Junius as to hazard divulging the secret 
during his life would not, if he had written those 
letters, have taken measures at least to secure to 
himself the reputation annexed to them after his 
decease ? Yet, though he survived nearly nine 
years his communication made to Bonnecarrere, 
no posthumous document whatever has appeared 
in support of his claim down to the present day. 
But, as far as the conviction of contemporaries 
on the point can weigh in deciding our opinion, 
Chalmers himself has furnished us two, both which 
militate completely against Boyd. The first is, “ a 
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very eminent member of the Irish bar, Sir William 
Duncan,” who, in a letter of which Chalmers gives 
an extract, while he does justice to Boyd’s various 
talents, whom he personally knew from early life, 
yet expresses his disbelief of Boyd’s having pos¬ 
sessed “ the knowledge of the political drama and 
of the dramatis persona there exhibited,” namely, 
in “Junius’s Letters.” We have, however, much 
higher and more unimpeachable authority—Lord 
Macartney, under whose protection, and in whose 
immediate service, Boyd, in 1781, went out to 
Madras. 

That nobleman, though of a harsh, severe, and 
unaccommodating temper, possessed an enlarged 
understanding, great knowledge of men, and a 
very sound judgment “ Having been shut up,” 
says he, “ in a small packet with Mr. Boyd during 
a four months’ passage to India, without once letting 
go an anchor, I had frequent opportunities of sound¬ 
ing his depth, and of studying and knowing him 
well, though I was not before personally acquainted 
with him. I do not say that he was incapable of 
writing to the full as well as Junius, but I say I do 
not by any means believe that he was the author of 
‘Junius.’ Mr. Boyd had many splendid passages 
of‘Junius’ by heart, as also of Mr. Burke’s parlia¬ 
mentary speeches ; and was also a great admirer of 
Sterne, whose manner he affected in his private let¬ 
ters. Mr. Chalmers’ argument would be stronger 
if any performance of Mr. Boyd previous to the 
appearance of ‘Junius’ could be found which indi¬ 
cated that ‘ Junius ’ might be expected from such a 
writer.” After so weighty a refutation of Chalmers’ 
hypothesis as is contained in the short criticism above 
cited (which Lord Macartney wrote on a spare leaf 
of Chalmers’ first work, where he attempted to prove 
Boyd the author of “Junius”), we are only astonished 
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at its reiteration by the same person. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of yielding to Lord Macartney’s reasons, Chal¬ 
mers endeavours to prove that his Lordship and all 
mankind have been totally mistaken in imagining 
the letters of Junius to be classic productions or 
fine compositions. Relative to the memorable 
“ Letter to the King of the 19th December 
1769,” he denominates it “balderdash;” conclud¬ 
ing with a compliment to George III. at Junius’ 
expense, for presuming to write such trash to “a 
personage who perfectly knew the properties of his 
native tongue.” 

Widely different is the impression made on my 
mind by the other publication, identifying Junius 
with Sir Philip Francis. Here every page com¬ 
bining to a common point, ultimately forces convic¬ 
tion. Chalmers, reasoning on peculiarities of idiom 
or of expression found in “Junius’s Letters,” infers, 
probably with reason, that the author was a native 
of Ireland. But Boyd’s pretensions gain nothing by 
this admission, Francis and he having equally been 
born at Dublin. If, however, Boyd was Junius, he 
must have composed his first letter, dated January 21, 
1769, before he had attained his twenty-third year, 
having come into the world on the 16th of April 
1746 ; and he must have finished the whole series 
before he attained to twenty-six. Such powers of 
mind, independent of the information necessary for 
the work, would approach to a prodigy. On the 
other hand, if we assume the letters in question to 
have been the work of Sir Philip Francis, our ad¬ 
miration is qualified by knowing that he had passed 
his twenty-eighth year when the first letter in the 
series was published, and had more than accom¬ 
plished his thirty-first at their conclusion. But a 
difficulty, if possible, still more insurmountable, on 
the supposition that Boyd was Junius, is to discover 
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by what means he could have attained the variety 
of official, military, legal, and other knowledge dis¬ 
played throughout those letters. Whoever will 
peruse them with that object in his contemplation 
must necessarily perceive that only a person in¬ 
structed in such details, and accurately informed upon 
them, could have put the questions to Sir William 
Draper which Junius asks relative to the sale of his 
regiment, his half-pay, and his pension. Still less 
could he have written the letter of the “ 17th 
October 1769,” enumerating the circumstances of 
General Gansel’s rescue. Boyd possessed no ob¬ 
vious facilities of obtaining such information; while 
Francis, who occupied a considerable post in the 
War Office during the whole period between 1769 
and 1772, had access to every kind of official know¬ 
ledge. He was, indeed, compelled to resign his 
situation early in the last of those two years, pre¬ 
cisely at the very point of time when Junius ceased 
to write. Yet these circumstances, strong as they 
must be esteemed, form only the foundation on 
which rests the supposition. The superstructure is 
found in the unvaried and striking coincidence, not 
only of general sentiment, but of language and expres¬ 
sion, between the letters of J unius and the speeches 
of Francis during more than twenty years that he sat 
in the House of Commons. It appears impossible 
that such a perfect similitude could exist without 
identity. If, however, any further proof were want¬ 
ing, it seems to be furnished by the written answer 
which Sir Philip Francis made to the inquiry whether 
he was Junius,—an answer given in the publication 
to which I allude. It is precisely the reply which a 
man would make who, approaching the end of life, 
wished to anticipate the fame of Junius, and to 
reclaim it indirectly for himself, without at the same 
time incurring either the obloquy or the danger 
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annexed to such an admission. I consider it as 
conclusive, because Sir Philip Francis would, I con¬ 
ceive, never have allowed a doubt to exist of his 
being the author of “Junius’s Letters ” while he was 
conscious of never having written them. Boyd, on 
the contrary, it is evident, wished to be thought 
Junius, though he never ventured to assert it to any 
of his own countrymen. Lastly, if we once ascer¬ 
tain that Junius is still alive, the solution of that mys¬ 
tery, which during near half a century has overhung 
the writer of those celebrated letters, seems to be 
developed. Under this impression, I cannot help 
inferring that whenever Francis is withdrawn from 
among us we shall probably arrive at the certainty 
of his having been Junius.* 

The financial and legislative discussions which 
arose in the House of Commons upon the measures 
proposed by the First Minister during the month of 
July, though not of the magnitude or importance of 
the East India Bill, yet offered matter of interest¬ 
ing attention. Among the abuses that then loudly 
demanded correction was the privilege of franking 
letters ; and Pitt judiciously selected it for an object 
of taxation. As neither the date of the letter nor 
the place from which it was sent was then necessary 
to be inserted in order to render it free of postage 
when directed by a member of either House of Par¬ 
liament, the number of franks exacted, and the 
improper use made of those vehicles of intelligence 
or correspondence, required Ministerial interposition. 
Not only were covers transmitted by hundreds, 

* Sir Philip has been called away by death since the foregoing para¬ 
graph was written, and yet hitherto no positive information has been 
communicated to the world respecting the point under discussion. 
I do not, however, on that account, retract any opinion that I have 
hazarded on the subject.—22d June 1820.— Wraxall. 

Francis died in 1818 ; he was then in his seventy-eighth year. To 
the last he denied the authorship of “Junius's Letters/' but in such a 
manner that it might be supposed he really was the author.—E d. 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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packed in boxes, from one part of the kingdom to 
another, and laid up as a magazine for future expen¬ 
diture ; far greater perversions of the original prin¬ 
ciple, for purposes very injurious to the revenue, 
took place. I was acquainted with a member of the 
House of Commons, a native of Scotland, decorated 
with the order of the Bath, who sent up to London 
from Edinburgh by one post thirty-three covers, 
addressed to an eminent banking-house in the 
Strand, many or most of which contained, not letters, 
but garden-seeds. So scandalous a violation of the 
right claimed and exercised under the privilege of 
Parliament induced the Postmasters-General of 
that time to order the covers, instead of being 
delivered according to the address, to be instantly 
carried up to the Speaker’s chair as a fit subject for 
public notice and animadversion. Timely applica¬ 
tion having, however, been made to Lord North, 
then First Minister, by the friends of the gentleman 
who had so acted, and who was a steady supporter 
of Government, the business never came before 
the House or acquired publicity. In 1784 it was 
thought sufficient to enact that the place, day, 
month, and year, where and when the frank was 
dated should be henceforward written on the cover: 
but subsequent regulations have still further reduced 
the privilege by diminishing to one-half the weight 
antecedently allowed, namely, to one ounce instead 
of two, and by restricting the number which can be 
issued or received free of postage on the same day, 
thus very properly contracting to narrow limits the 
facility of sending letters many hundred miles, 
without paying for their transport, in this commercial 
and corresponding country. It still constitutes, 
nevertheless, a distinction to the members of the 
Legislature, though now diminished to the shadow 
of its pristine usage; for I am old enough to remem- 
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ber the time when only the name of the member, 
with the word free written on the outside of a letter, 
constituted a frank. I have indeed heard that they 
were then sold by the waiters of coffee-houses, and 
exposed for sale in the windows. Such abuses, 
which were dishonouring to the two legislative 
assemblies, have happily produced, though slowly, 
their own remedy. 

Wit always mingled in every debate or discussion 
where Sheridan took part, even on topics not com¬ 
monly susceptible of being made the vehicle of 
ridicule and amusement. Pitt, among the minor 
objects which he selected for taxation, having pro¬ 
posed that one guinea should be paid for every 
horse entered to start for any match, Lord Surrey, 
who possessed much racing knowledge, advised him 
to alter his tax, and to substitute in its place five 
pounds on the winning horse of any plate of fifty 
pounds value. The Minister, without abandoning 
his original proposition, instantly adopted, with many 
acknowledgments, the Earl’s suggestion; and having 
amended his first motion, annexed to it the other, 
which of course met with no resistance. He did 
not omit at the same time to confess his own ignor¬ 
ance on subjects connected with the turf, and his 
obligation to the noble person who had so kindly 
as well as ably assisted him. Sheridan, who sat 
close by Lord Surrey, then rising, after having 
paid some compliments to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on his dexterity and jockeyship in thus 
leaving his noble friend behind him, observed that 
whenever Lord Surrey should next visit Newmarket 
or Ascot Heath, his sporting companions, who would 
be sweated by this new tax of his fabrication, instead 
of commending his ingenuity, would probably ex¬ 
claim— 


“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not so bold 1” 
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A more felicitous application of the words, supposed 
to have been affixed over the tent of the first Duke 
of Norfolk on the night preceding the battle of 
Bosworth, could not have been imagined. It con¬ 
vulsed the House, and even Pitt, whose features 
did not always relax on hearing Sheridan’s jests, 
however brilliant or apposite they might be, joined 
in the laugh excited at Lord Surrey’s expense, ob¬ 
serving at the same time that “ he believed it was 
the first instance of a committee of ways and means 
occupied in the painful duty of proposing taxes hav¬ 
ing been terminated in so lively a manner.” 

Not that Sheridan by any means exclusively 
monopolised the wit on the Opposition benches. 
Besides Lord North, whose name can never be 
mentioned without recollecting the sallies of gen¬ 
uine humour with which he always illuminated 
and often enlightened subjects of parliamentary 
discussion, there were other individuals to be found 
in that part of the House who contributed their 
share. Among them I must not omit Courtenay. 
He was nobly allied on his mother’s side, Lady 
Jane Stuart, she being a sister of John, Earl of 
Bute, who acted so conspicuous, though not (as far 
as his Ministerial fame is concerned) enviable or 
glorious a part in the councils of the crown at 
an early period of the present reign. I know not 
whether Courtenay, who was by birth an Irishman, 
actually descended in the paternal line from the 
Latin Emperors of Constantinople of that name; 
but no man seemed to me more likely than himself 
to say with the satirist of Domitian’s reign, in his 
contempt of ancestry— 

“ Stemmata quid faciunt ? Quid prodest, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine censeri ? ” 

He was in truth of the school of Diogenes, though 
at an early period of his life he had served during a 
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considerable time in the army. I never remember 
a more complete cynic in his dress, manners, and 
general deportment, all which bespoke that inatten¬ 
tion to external appearances or forms characteris¬ 
tic of the philosopher of Sinope. But under this 
neglected exterior lay concealed a classic mind, 
an understanding highly cultivated, a vast variety 
of information, and a vigorous intellect His wit, 
though commonly derived from Roman or Athe¬ 
nian sources, savoured more of Aristophanes than of 
Menander, of Petronius Arbiter or of Juvenal than 
of Horace. It was always coarse, generally caustic 
and satirical, not unfrequently indecorous or offensive 
to a great degree. H e possessed considerable powers 
of oratory unrepressed by timidity, and borrowing 
assistance from irony on every subject even the 
most serious. Lord Townshend, to whom he was 
strongly attached, brought him into Parliament for 
Tam worth. When that nobleman held the post of 
Master-General of the Ordnance under Lord North’s 
Administration, and afterwards under the Coalition 
Ministry, Courtenay occupied the employment at 
first of Secretary and lastly of Surveyor of the Ord¬ 
nance. Like Diogenes he was poor, but of a high 
and independent character, that seemed to despise 
wealth. Rose, one of the two Secretaries of the 
Treasury, who generally took an active part on all 
revenue questions or financial subjects, as it was 
natural that he should do, not coming forward 
immediately to Pitt’s aid one evening, when the 
House was engaged relative to the interest allowed 
by Government on navy bills, Courtenay apostro¬ 
phised him under the flower that bears his name, 
asking him— 

“ Quid lates dudum, Rosa f 
Delicatura effer e terris caput, 

O tepentis filia cceli! ” 
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Rose, who was little versed in the lore of anti¬ 
quity, made no reply to this invocation, which he 
probably did not thoroughly understand, but Cour¬ 
tenay did not always deal his sarcasms round him 
with equal success or impunity. 

I remember, not many days after the circumstance 
which I have just related, during a debate that took 
place upon commuting the duties on tea and setting 
limits to smuggling, Brook Watson expressed him¬ 
self strongly in favour of the measure proposed by 
Administration. He was a man of quaint, formal 
manners, but of an acute understanding and of recog¬ 
nised probity. After acting as commissary to the 
British forces in America, on his return to this 
country at the termination of the war, he had been 
chosen an Alderman of London, and afterwards one 
of the representatives for the capital, coming in by 
a great majority at the head of the four candidates 
on the recent election. Watson having asserted in 
the course of his speech that “his constituents highly 
approved of the bill, as they were professed enemies 
to contraband practices and to smuggling,” Courte¬ 
nay observed in answer that “he was happy to know 
from such high authority the change which had taken 
place among the citizens of London on so important 
a point; for," added he, “ they lay under very invi¬ 
dious imputations, scarcely a century having elapsed 
since a comic writer” (I believe Vanbrugh), “who, 
in one of his dramatic pieces has introduced on the 
stage a City Alderman, thought proper to call him 
by a name characteristic of his profession, namely, 
Alderman Smuggler. I therefore congratulate the 
worthy magistrate on the conversion operated among 
his constituents.” Courtenay continuing to speak 
for a considerable time, Watson had leisure to re¬ 
cover from the first shock of this sarcasm, and when 
the former had finished, the Alderman, starting up, 
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entreated the patience of the House for a single 
moment. “ The honourable gentleman,” observed 
he, “has been severe upon me, and has alluded 
to a character introduced upon the theatre under 
the name of Alderman Smuggler; but I hope he 
will be pleased to remember that another of our 
dramatic writers” (Beaumont and Fletcher) “has 
exhibited on the stage a Copper Captain.” So ap¬ 
propriate a repartee, coming by retort from a quarter 
where the House did not look for wit, produced a 
proportionate effect, and turned the laugh against 
Courtenay. 

Having mentioned incidentally Mr. Rose, 1 I shall 
say a few words relative to him and to his colleague, 
Mr. Steele, who were Joint Secretaries of the Trea¬ 
sury during so long a series of years under Pitt’s 
Administration. Both are still living at this time 
in March 1817. Both are Privy Councillors. Yet 
hardly do Hogarth’s “good and bad apprentice” 
present a stronger contrast towards the evening of 
their lives than is now offered by Rose and Steele. 
The first not only continues to be still a member of 
the House of Commons, holding a great as well 
as a lucrative employment, Treasurer of the Navy, 
and extending the same support at present to Lord 
Liverpool which more than thirty years ago he gave 
to Pitt; Rose has likewise accumulated in his own 
person some of the most beneficial offices in the gift 
of Parliament or belonging to the Exchequer. He 
has, besides, got complete possession of a Hampshire 
burgh, during the accomplishment of which solid 
object of ambition he contrived to make both knights 

1 The Right Hon. Sir George Henry Rose, G.C.H., Clerk of the Par¬ 
liaments 1805. He was one of the Paymasters-General of the Army. 
In 1814 he went as Envoy Extraordinary to Munich, and subse¬ 
quently to Berlin. He edited the “ Marchmont Papers" in 1831. Sir 
George died 18th June 1855, and his eldest son was created Lord 
Strathnairn in 1866 .—Ed. 
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and baronets, such was his commanding interest with 
Pitt. After procuring for his eldest son the hand 
of an heiress, young as well as agreeable in her 
person, Rose has placed him among the foreign 
Ministers at one of the most important courts of 
Germany. 1 Nor has he forgotten to place his 
second son advantageously here at home among 
the officers of the House of Peers.* On the New 
Forest, of which tract he is himself a verderer, 
Rose has acquired a very enviable and extensive 
landed property, thus realising almost every com¬ 
ponent part of a high and permanent fortune except 
one, I mean the British peerage. Not that he was 
oblivious of that distinction, which would have set 
the seal to all his former acquisitions. On the con¬ 
trary, his son having married in the year 1796 a 
lady (Miss Duncomb 8 ) in whose family there had 
once been an earldom (Feversham), common fame 
asserted that he aspired to elevate his grandsons, if 
not his son, to a seat in the House of Lords, by procur¬ 
ing for his daughter-in-law or reviving in her person 
the title of Baroness Feversham. We cannot indeed 
feel any surprise at such an expectation or attempt 

1 George Rose, born at Brechin, 17th January 1744; Keeper of the 
Records at Westminster in 1772 ; Secretary to the Board of Taxes in 
1776 ; Secretary to the Treasury in 1782-83, and again in December 
1783 ; M.P. for Launceston in 1784; vacated his seat in 1788 on being 
made Clerk of Parliaments, but was returned for Lymington, and in 
1790 for Christchurch. In 1801, on the resignation of Pitt, he vacated 
the Secretaryship to the Treasury ; hut in 1804, when Pitt was again 
in office, he was appointed Joint Paymaster-General of the Forces 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade till January 1806, when 
Pitt died. In 1807 he was appointed Treasurer of the Navy and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade under the Duke of Portland. 
He continued to hold the post of Treasurer of the Navy until his 
death on the 13th January 1818, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
His Diaries and Correspondence were edited by the Rev. Leveson 
Vernon Harcourt, and published in two volumes octavo in 186a—E d. 

2 William Stewart Rose, Reading Clerk of the Committees of the 
House of Lords.—E d. 

3 Frances, daughter of T. Duncombe of Duncombe Park, co. York. 
—Ed. 
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on his part when we reflect that in the same year, 
1796, the Earldom of Liverpool was created, and in 
the following year originated the British peerage of 
Carrington. 1 Down to the present time, however, 
Rose and his descendants still remain commoners, 
though almost oppressed under the load of offices, 
reversions, and places which, in the course of a long, 
laborious, and meritorious public life, he has acquired 
for himself or for his family. 

Rose was understood to be a natural son of the 
late Earl of Marchmont,* celebrated by Pope as 
Lord Polwarth, and who, like Lord Mansfield, sur¬ 
vived the principal men of genius that shed a lustre 
over the two dull reigns of George I. and II. 
Lord Marchmont, by his will, bequeathed to Rose 
his superb library. Lord Thurlow, I believe, origi¬ 
nally recommended him to Pitt. He continued 
unalterably attached to that Minister, and he pos¬ 
sessed many qualities highly deserving of Pitt’s con¬ 
fidence. Indefatigable, methodical, and yet rapid ; 
equal to, but not above, the business of the Treasury, 
he earned his reward by long and severe exertion. 
The Opposition reproached him with duplicity; and 
the “ Probationary Odes,” parodying the favourite 
air of “ The Rose,” assert that 

“ No rogue that goes 
Is like that Rose, 

Or scatters such deceit! ” 

But I knew him well in his official capacity during at 
least twelve years, and I never found him deficient in 
honour or sincerity. I owe him this justice. It must 
likewise be recollected how difficult a task he had 
to perform in keeping at bay, yet not irritating or 

1 In the person of Robert Smith, son of Abel Smith, the eminent 
banker of Nottingham.—D. 

9 His biographers state him to have been the son of a Scottish non- 
juring divine.—E d. 
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alienating, the crowd of Ministerial claimants in both 
Houses of Parliament. During more than fifteen 
years he formed the mound on which those waves 
principally broke and spent their force. Nor did he 
possess the ample means of appeasing or conciliating 
suitors which Robinson enjoyed under Lord North’s 
Administration. Burke’s bill had greatly contracted 
the patronage of Government; and though, during the 
course of Pitt’s Administration, between 1784 and 
1801, the power of the crown augmented, not only 
in the army and navy, but throughout India, as a 
’ natural consequence of our new territorial conquests 
or acquisitions, yet the number of places in the 
disposal of the Treasury here at home almost an¬ 
nually diminished by suppressions. Rose’s coun¬ 
tenance bore the deep impression of care diffused 
over every feature. All the labours and conflicts of 
his office might be traced in its lineaments. Not so 
Steele. His face, which was cast in another mould, 
rather reminded of a Bacchus or a Silenus, from its 
jollity, rotundity, and good-humour, than it im¬ 
pressed with ideas of ability or forethought. He 
was placed about Pitt by the powerful interest of the 
Duke of Richmond; his father being Recorder of 
Chichester, which city Steele represented in several 
successive Parliaments. His faculties, though good, 
were moderate, and would never of themselves have 
conducted him to any eminence in public life; but 
he rose through the gradations of office in a series 
of years, till he became one of the Joint Paymasters 
of the Forces. On Pitt’s resignation in 1801, I be¬ 
lieve he continued in place under Addington ; but not 
having satisfactorily accounted for about ,£19,000 
of public money, he was called on to explain the 
deficiency, as Lord Holland had formerly been to 
a much larger amount, while holding the same 
employment. The sum, however, being replaced, 
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Steele, whose social temper and qualities had pro¬ 
cured him many friends, remained on the list of 
privy councillors ; but he has retired into the political 
shade, and no more stands prominent on the canvas, 
like his ancient colleague, Rose, who, at seventy, 
erect in mind and in body, possessing all his intellect, 
active as well as able, still takes his seat on the 
Treasury bench, and may possibly close his laborious 
career by attaining to higher honours or dignities 
than he has yet acquired. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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NE of the most enlarged and liberal, as 
well as wise and conciliating measures, 
adopted by the Legislature during the 
course of the present reign, originated 
in the House of Commons at this time; 
but Dundas, not Pitt, constituted the channel through 
which it ostensibly proceeded. I mean the restitu¬ 
tion of the estates in Scotland forfeited to the crown 
in the rebellion of the year 1745. With great dex¬ 
terity the Treasurer of the Navy, while he depic¬ 
tured the beneficial consequences to the state that 
must result from adopting a line of policy so magna¬ 
nimous in itself, took care to ascribe its original 
spirit and conception to the father of his friend, the 
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young Minister who sat near him. That illustrious 
statesman, said Dundas, whose mind was elevated 
above all local prejudices, boasted with reason that 
he sought for merit wherever he could discover it, 
disdaining to inquire whether a man had been 
rocked in a cradle to the north or to the south of the 
Tweed. “ I found the qualities that I wanted,” 
observed he, “ in the mountains of the North, among 
a hardy race of men, labouring under national pro¬ 
scription. I called them forth to fight our battles, 
and I have experienced that their loyalty and fidelity 
can only be equalled by their valour.” This testi¬ 
mony, so just, and yet so honourable to the natives 
of the Highlands, prepared the audience that he 
addressed for granting the boon. Indeed, I never 
remember to have seen the House more unanimous 
on any point. Fox even surpassed Pitt in the de- 1 

monstration of his readiness to restore the forfeited ; 

lands. He declared that the measure ought not to 1 

stop at the limits prescribed to it, but, in justice as ' 

well as in sound policy, should extend to all English 1 

forfeitures incurred by the last rebellion. The only 
contest between them seeming to be how to render 1 

it sufficiently comprehensive in its operation, the bill 1 

passed the Lower House without a dissentient voice. 

So much the greater astonishment was excited 1 

when, on its arrival in the House of Peers, the Lord 
Chancellor, from whom it was natural to expect that 1 

such a bill would have received support, drew out 1 

against it his powerful weapons of debate. Not, 
however, it must be owned, so much against the act 
of restitution itself, abstractedly considered, as in ‘ 

opposition to the time, the mode, and the channel 
through which it flowed. After lamenting that a ' 

proposition of such serious import and magnitude 
should be introduced at a moment when Parliament 
might be almost daily expected to rise, he protested 
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that its nature and purport had never been commu¬ 
nicated to him before it arrived at their Lordships’ 
bar. But he said that he had other and more 
weighty arguments to urge in his official capacity. 
“Acts of grace and pardon, my Lords," observed he, 
“should regularly originate within these walls, or 
rather with the sovereign himself, the constitutional 
fountain of mercy. Had it arisen there, I must pro¬ 
bably have been informed of it; and at the same 
time I should have known the grounds upon which 
his Majesty is willing to relax the severity of the 
existing laws in the present instance. The form of 
proceeding would then have been by a message 
from the crown to this House, not on the motion of 
an individual member made in another assembly.” 
Having subsequently pointed out many incongruities, 
unproved assertions, and objections to the bill as it 
stood, he finished by declaring that if a resolution 
was taken, at all events, to force the measure for¬ 
ward and to pass it, he would absent himself from 
any further discussions on the subject. These argu¬ 
ments, which unquestionably were solid no less 
than constitutional, and, as coming from so high a 
quarter, were supposed to have had the King's secret 
sanction or approbation, did not, however, prevent 
the rapid passage of the bill through the Upper 
House, or impede its receiving the royal assent. 
Even those persons who most approved and ad¬ 
mired its principle yet agreed in sentiment with 
Lord Thurlow. Nor was it possible to avoid per¬ 
ceiving that Dundas had been allowed by Pitt in 
some measure to assume the royal functions and 
attributes, while he was thus made the parliamentary 
medium of conferring an act of grace on his pro¬ 
scribed countrymen. It forcibly demonstrated Dun- / 
das’s ascendant over the Minister, and contributed 
essentially to lay the foundations of that prodigious 
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influence which he gradually established and exer¬ 
cised throughout every part of Scotland during Pitt’s 
whole Administration. 

[2 d-—qth August 1784.] The new East India 
Bill, after having passed the Commons, was sent up 
nearly at the same time to the House of Peers. 
This code of law, which legislated for British Asia, 
and which, in the ambitious no less than imprudent 
hands of Fox, had convulsed the kingdom, shaken 
the throne, and overturned the Administration, now 
scarcely attracted attention in that assembly, where, 
eight months earlier, the British constitution had 
asserted all its energies in order to rescue and pro¬ 
tect the sovereign. During the absence of Lord 
Loughborough, who was engaged on the circuit in 
the discharge of his judicial functions, and on whose 
abilities the systematic opposition to Government 
principally reposed, that task devolved on Lord 
Stormont and the Earl of Carlisle. If the Opposition 
peers, when deprived of Lord Loughborough’s assist¬ 
ance,’ might be considered as wanting their best 
support, on the other hand, the Ministerial ability 
in the Upper House was almost exclusively confined 
to the person of the Chancellor. Never, perhaps, at 
any period of the present reign could Administration 
boast of less eloquence or talents within those walls 
than during the first years after Pitt took upon him¬ 
self the reins of government. The President of 
the Council, Earl Gower, rarely or never mixed in 
debate ; while Lord Howe, 1 who, when a member 
of the House of Commons, found himself unable to 
express his ideas in perspicuous language, even on 
subjects with which he must have been professionally 
acquainted, could not be expected to elucidate or to 
defend a measure of deep and complicated policy, 

1 The man who was known as “ Black Dick, as brave as a rock and 
as silent,” could not be expected to be a good debater.—E d. 
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intended for the government of India. The Duke of 
Richmond, even had he possessed the ability, stood 
so deeply committed upon various points essential to 
the bill, against which, while engaged in opposing 
Lord North, he had spoken, voted, or protested, that 
he could not, without a degree of unbecoming in¬ 
consistency, give it any strong support. Of the two 
Secretaries of State, the Marquis of Carmarthen, 1 
who conducted the Foreign Department, though 
a nobleman of information, spirit, and considerable 
attainments of mind, yet wanted those parlia¬ 
mentary powers as well as the local knowledge of 
India requisite for extending efficient aid. He was, 
in fact, rather an elegant and accomplished indi¬ 
vidual than an able Minister. From his colleague, 
Lord Sydney, better exertions were expected, but 
the reputation that he had acquired while seated on 
the Opposition bench as a member of the minority 
in the Lower House during Lord North’s Admini¬ 
stration, he did not preserve or sustain after his ele¬ 
vation to the peerage. Down to the last evening 
that he remained on the Treasury bench as Sec¬ 
retary of State under Lord Shelburne’s Government, 
Tommy Townshend displayed very considerable 
talents. Lord Sydney, when removed to the Upper 
House of Parliament, seemed to have sunk into an 
ordinary man. His best security for a continuance 
in office was the alliance that he had formed with 
the young First Minister, whose brother, the Earl 
of Chatham, had married during the preceding year 
one of Lord Sydney’s daughters. Under such un¬ 
favourable circumstances Lord Thurlow neverthe¬ 
less undertook to defend the new East India Bill, to 
repel the animated attacks of Lord Stormont, and to 
answer the objections of the Earl of Carlisle. He 
was not a little aided by the advanced season of 
1 Afterwards Duke of Leeds,—E d. 
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the year. So thin an attendance of peers upon so 
important a subject probably it would not be easy 
to parallel on the journals of the House. Only one 
division occurred during its discussion, when the 
contents amounted to eleven, the noncontents being- 
four. Lord Shelburne took no part in the de¬ 
bates, and, I believe, never once attended in his 
place. The Privy Seal, which had been put into 
commission, was not yet conferred on Lord Cam¬ 
den, who therefore, not being a member of the 
Cabinet, however attached he might personally 
be to Pitt, extended little or no assistance to the 
measure. Intractable or sullen as the Chancellor 
proved on many occasions, and justly as he was 
reproached by his Ministerial colleagues for these 
defects of character, it would be unjust to deny the 
important service that he rendered to Administration 
during the passage of the East India Bill through 
the Upper House of Parliament. 

Among the subjects of accusation against the 
, First Lord of the Treasury to which the Opposi¬ 
tion had recourse, and which they endeavoured to 
[ impress by every means upon the public mind at 
Jir ! ' ■ this time, was the charge of his subserviency to the 
, East India interest They depictured him as a mere 
. puppet in the hands of the “ Bengal squad,” precisely 
as they had held up Lord North during many years 
to national contempt or detestation for his pretended 
subjection to secret influence in the person of Jen- 
kinson. No imputation could be more calculated 
to undermine that high and elevated character 
which Pitt had hitherto sustained, on which foun¬ 
dation rested principally his power—an edifice re¬ 
posing on public opinion and admiration far more 
even than on royal favour. Satire and poetry 
envenomed while they sharpened these weapons. 

“ From the Treasury bench," says the “ Rolliad,” 
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describing the local interior of the House of Com¬ 
mons, “ we ascend one step to the India bench,” 
where 

“ Exalted sit 

The pillars of prerogative and Pitt; 

Delights of Asia, ornaments of man, 

Thy sovereign’s sovereigns, happy Hindostan! ” 

On an impartial examination of the charge, it seems, 
however, to be repelled by irresistible facts. That the 
East India proprietors and directors, when menaced 
with extinction and confiscation of their property } 
by Fox’s bill, crept under Pitt’s gaberdine in order 
to avoid the fury of the storm (as Trinculo does 
under that of Caliban), is indeed true. Like Trin¬ 
culo, too, when the violence of the storm was over, 
they ventured to peep out to look about them and 
to protect their own interests. But how little subjec¬ 
tion the Minister exhibited to the “Bengal squad” 
was fully displayed by his abandoning Hastings 
when impeached, and even joining with his prose¬ 
cutors a few years after his own accession to power. . 
Neither did the creation of a tribunal exclusively ' 
named for the trial of persons accused of miscon¬ 
duct in India—a tribunal previously unknown to the 
British constitution, and erected by the new East 
India Bill—appear to hold out either protection or 
impunity to delinquents returning from Asia Fox, 
nevertheless, did not hesitate to avail himself of this 
accusation, which he brought forward in debate, and 
attempted to fix on his successful antagonist. 

[4 th August 1784.] During the last days of the 
session, Pitt, having introduced a bill for enabling 
the East India Company to make a dividend of 
eight per cent, and at the same time for remitting 
the sum of ;£ 100,000 due by the Company to the 
public, Fox arraigned the measure as calculated for 
insidious, dark, and reprehensible purposes. In 
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language of great severity he demanded if Admini¬ 
stration ought to be permitted, after imposing on 
the British people taxes of the most onerous de¬ 
scription, to keep so large a sum out of the public 
coffers in order to put it into the pockets of the 
East India Company ? “ When,” exclaimed he, 
“ we connect the present Act with the bill now 
pending in the Upper House for the regulation of 
that Company, may we not justly assert that, in¬ 
stead of establishing an English government over 
India, as the bill which I presented in the late 
Parliament professed and attempted to do, the 
inevitable tendency of the measures now in agita¬ 
tion is the establishment of an Indian government 
in England?” 

Sensible how deep and how wide must be the 
operation of such a charge, when circulated through¬ 
out the kingdom from the head of the Opposition, 
the first Minister instantly rose to repel the insinua¬ 
tion. Having stigmatised the speech just pro¬ 
nounced as equally malevolent and inflammatory, 
he asked how the assumptions that it contained 
were warranted ? “ Where,” inquired he, “ are the 

means of establishing an Indian government in 
England to be found in the present bill ? Has 
the actual Administration attempted to invade the 
property of the East India Company, to assume its 
patronage, to appropriate to themselves its revenues, 
and to render it the engine of permanent political 
power? Have I endeavoured to place myself in 
an unconstitutional situation by erecting a fourth 
branch of the Legislature and seizing upon the 
supreme authority of the state ? Or if such inten¬ 
tions are anywhere to be found, must they not be 
sought in the clauses of the late East India Bill ? ” 
Personal as these recriminations were, others fol¬ 
lowed, if possible, still more severe. Pitt, irritated 
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at the imputation of having culpably remitted the 
debt due by the Company to the public, commented 
on the conduct of Fox’s father, Lord Holland, whom 
he accused, though without expressly naming him, 
of paying neither principal nor interest of the sums 
long since due to the country—a debt which, he 
added, ought to be exacted, not remitted. In vain 
did Fox complain of the illiberality of such allu¬ 
sions, as unbecoming and disorderly. Dundas, justi¬ 
fying the First Lord of the Treasury, reminded his 
adversary, that whatever invidious observations had 
fallen from the Minister’s lips, he had himself pro¬ 
voked and must therefore bear. The House re¬ 
mained during the whole time silent and passive 
witnesses of the altercation. No further attempt 
was made from any quarter to prolong the debate; 
and Fox, conscious of the paucity of his numbers, 
did not even venture on a division. This scene, 
where the two leaders came forward before their 
respective forces as if to break a hostile lance 
against each other, terminated triumphantly for the 
head of the Administration. 

[20 th August 1784.] The session, prolonged to 
a period of the year which is without any precedent 
in our modern parliamentary annals, at length 
closed, and Pitt, after making such successful 
exertions for the attainment of office, had leisure 
calmly to contemplate his own elevation. Extra- f 
ordinary and rapid as it had been, that of Dundas '■ 
might justly excite equal admiration. Only nine 
months earlier he presented the melancholy spec¬ 
tacle of a Scotch advocate proscribed by the Coali¬ 
tion, without apparent chance of public employment, 
nearly destitute of fortune, and unprovided with 
official means of subsistence. Fox, if he had used 
his newly acquired Ministerial power with modera¬ 
tion, instead of endeavouring to construct it on 
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ambitious and unconstitutional foundations—if he 
had patiently awaited the effect of time aided by 
his own exertions for surmounting the royal pre¬ 
judices and antipathies entertained against him, 
instead of using the two Houses of Parliament as 
his instruments to fetter and disarm the sovereign 
—must have held firm possession of office. In 
such a case, Dundas, notwithstanding his great 
acknowledged talents, might have remained during 
as many years on the Opposition bench as we have 
beheld Sheridan stationary there in our time. But 
Fox’s imprudence, propelled by his resentment at 
the King’s fixed alienation, and urged on by Burke’s 
impatient ardour, did not allow him to perceive that 
while he meditated the establishment of his own 
greatness, he was only labouring for his political 
rival. If Pitt attained the first place in the state, 
Dundas may with truth be said to have gained the 
second; for though he was not a Cabinet Minister, 
yet in the essential functions of official authority 
and influence, he far outweighed either of the Sec¬ 
retaries of State, or even the Chancellor. They, 
as well as the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and the President 
of the Council, were all members of the Upper 
House. Dundas, by his presence on the Treasury 
bench, came into daily contact with Pitt during 
many months of the year, when Parliament was 
assembled, rose to defend him when personally 
attacked, and after long debates commonly accom¬ 
panied the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Down¬ 
ing Street, as some sessions earlier he had been 
accustomed to repair to the Pay Office, when Rigby 
presided over that department, under Lord North’s 
Administration. 

In the autumn of 1784, Dundas united in his own 
person some of the most solid and at the same time 
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brilliant public employments. | As Treasurer of the 
Navy he enjoyed a very lucrative place, to which ^ 
were subsequently attached apartments in Somerset 
House. But, like Pitt, he never practised economy, 
and though a man of business, yet pleasure in every 
shape presented to him irresistible allurements. 

The creation of an East India Board of Control, 
for the management of our political affairs in that 
quarter of the globe, which formed an important 
feature of Pitt’s bill, followed immediately the pro¬ 
rogation of Parliament. At its head Lord Sydney 
was nominally placed as President. 1 The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer occupied likewise a seat at 
it, as did the two Joint Paymasters of the Forces, 
Lord Mulgrave and Mr William Grenville. To 
these members was added Lord Walsingham, but 
the whole power resided with Dundas, who, having [ 
secretly concerted his measures with Pitt, dictated 
his pleasure to the others on every point. Within 
two years afterwards, when Lord Walsingham ex¬ 
pressed his reluctance to sign a dispatch tendered 
for his immediate approbation, he was dismissed, 
and Lord Frederick Campbell,* a countryman of ' 
Dundas, more accommodating in his disposition, 
replaced the vacancy occasioned at the Board. 
Economy forming ostensibly a prominent part of 
all the Ministerial measures, no salary was at first 
annexed to any of the East India Commissioners, 
who, being six in number, were selected from such 
Privy Councillors as held efficient offices of other 
kinds. The Treasurership of the Navy demanding 
comparatively little time or attention for transacting 
its duties, Dundas remained at liberty to bend all 
the force of his faculties to the administration of 

1 “Gods ! how the lengthened chin of Sydney shakes! ”— Rolliad .— 

Ed. 

* Son of John, fourth Duke of Argyll, by his wife Mary, daughter of 
John, second Lord Bellenden. He died 8th June 1816 .—-Ed. 
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India. Patronage there was not indeed any vested 
by law in the board; but the Court of Directors 
and the two chairmen could not well be inattentive 
to the wishes, however indirectly or guardedly 
expressed, of a person who exercised such super¬ 
intending powers over them and their possessions. 

" N *The Board of Trade, abolished only two years 
earlier by Burke’s bill, being likewise re-established 
nearly at the same time, though under another 
name and without any salaries, Dundas was ap¬ 
pointed one of its members. A far more extensive 
range lay, however, open to his ambition in the 
secret management of his native country, Scotland, 
almost all the parliamentary or borough interest of 
which kingdom became gradually attracted into his 
vortex. Of course the favours of the crown to the 
north of the Tweed passed through his hands, and 
were almost exclusively conferred through his 
interest If it was asserted of the first Mr. Pitt 
that “while he crushed with his right hand the 
two branches of the House of Bourbon, he wielded 
in his left the democracy of England," it might be 
said with equal truth, though with less sublimity, 
of Dundas, that while he controlled the British 
dominions in India with one hand, with the other 
he managed and regulated Scotland. 

The Opposition—which party always affected to 
treat him as a venal deserter, who, after successively 
quitting Lord North and Lord Shelburne, had only 
attached himself to Mr. Pitt from the suggestions 
of a well-weighed and calculating ambition—emptied 
their quiver of lampoons and satire upon him. But 
they found his hide impenetrable, fenced with good- 
humour, protected by great abilities, strength of 
character, and corresponding manliness of mind. 
The “ Rolliad,” holding him up to public reproba¬ 
tion, describes Dundas as a man— 
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“ Whose exalted soul 
No bonds of vulgar prejudice control; 

Of shame unconscious in his bold career, 

He spurns that honour which the weak revere. 

For, true to public virtue’s patriot plan, 

He loves the Minister and not the man ; 

Alike the advocate of North and wit, 

The friend of Shelburne, and the guide of Pitt.” 

Nor did his political enemies satisfy themselves 
with inveighing against his tergiversation and the 
interested versatility with which he supported three 
different Administrations in three successive years. 
They pursued him into private life, and depictured 
him as a determined votary of pleasure. In one of 
the “ Political Eclogues,” entitled “ Rose, or The 
Complaint,” parodied from Virgil’s “Formosum 
pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin,” and published 
in 1785, the author, observing on the predilections 
of some distinguished persons about London well 
known by their gallantries, says— 

“ What various tastes divide the fickle town ! 

One likes the fair, and one admires the brown: 

The stately, Queensb’ry; Hinchinbrook, the small: 

Thurlow loves servant-maids; Dundas loves all.” 

Notwithstanding this intellectual artillery per¬ 
petually discharged on him, he kept firm his steady 
way, looking, like Jenkinson, straight forward to 
the British peerage, as the distant but certain remu- f 
neration of his public exertions. Nor could Pitt 
have discovered a more able, efficient, laborious, 
and eloquent coadjutor than Dundas if he had 
sought throughout his Majesty’s dominions. That 
he wanted the correct and measured deportment, 
the elevated disinterestedness, and the insensibility 
or superiority to female seductions, by which quali¬ 
ties die First Minister was distinguished, we must 
admit; but he possessed, on the other hand, many 
endowments of mind or of disposition vainly sought 
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in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Dundas mani¬ 
fested more amenity of manner, more placability 
of temper, more facility of access, a more yielding, 
accommodating, and forgiving nature. If Pitt sub¬ 
dued, Dundas conciliated adversaries. The latter, 
who had received his political education and imbibed 
his parliamentary habits under Lord North, breathed 
a more liberal spirit, more comprehensive in its em¬ 
brace, and more calculated to gain or to disarm his 
opponents. Pitt was undoubtedly capable of firm 
and fervent friendships; yet Dundas, with less sin- 
| cerity, acquired more general good-will. Pitt 1 was 
1 cold and repulsive, Dundas invited approach. The 
former seldom made advances, mingled a gravity or 
a constraint even with his civilities, seemed to weigh 
his expressions, rarely provoked or prolonged con¬ 
versations, and speedily retired into himself. The 
latter was always communicative, and the lineaments 
of his countenance open, as well as gay, facilitated 
his objects even when he most concealed his pur¬ 
poses. Pitt appeared as if made to withhold, 
Dundas to confer, Ministerial favours. Many of 
those recompenses or remunerations denominated 
in vulgar language jobs unfortunately necessary 
among us in order to keep adherents in good- 
humour, and which flowed from the state fountain 
in Downing Street, were distributed, not by Pitt, 
but by the Treasurer of the Navy. 

I knew with great intimacy, during more than 
thirty years, a lady, whose fortune not equalling 
her rank—for she was a peeress in her own right 
of very ancient creation—found herself compelled 
to have recourse to the fountain in question. Her 
eldest son having expended much time and money 

1 A most interesting account of Pitt's private life, by the Marquis 
Wellesley, is printed in the “ Quarterly Review," vol lvii. p. 487. The 
Marquis describes the great Minister as one of the most delightful 
and genial of companions.—-E d. 
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in raising, forming, and disciplining a corps of yeo¬ 
manry cavalry during the revolutionary war previous 
to the treaty of Amiens, his mother made many 
applications to the Treasury with a view to obtain 
for him a pension, of which assistance he stood 
greatly in need. Wearied with ineffectual solici¬ 
tations, she addressed herself to Dundas, and ob¬ 
tained an appointment to wait on him at Somerset 
House. She was punctual to the hour named, and the 
first thing that she did after entering the apartment 
(as she herself assured me) was to turn the key in 
the door. “ You see,” said she, “ that I am in 
earnest and determined to be heard.” Having by 
his desire detailed the case, to which he listened 
with the utmost patience, politeness,' and good- 
humour, she concluded by demanding in press¬ 
ing terms the aid of a pension for her son. “ How 
much, madam, must you have ?” asked Dundas. “I 
ask for ^500 a year,” answered she. “ It is reason¬ 
able,” replied he, “ and it shall be done.” In effect, 
her son obtained it immediately afterwards with¬ 
out further trouble, upon public grounds, as having 
merited it by his exertions in the common cause of 
defending the country. I am well aware that pen¬ 
sions were sometimes obtained by ladies through 
Mr. Dundas on principles less patriotic, where 
beauty, high connections, or personal predilection 1 
aided the application. I could name instances in 1 
proof of my assertion. Nor could Scotland have 
been reduced under his influence without having 
recourse to similar expedients, by which, in the 
course of a few years, nearly forty out of the forty- 
five members sent to the House of Commons from 
North Britain might be said to owe their seats 
to the Treasurer of the Navy. I ought, however, 
here to add, that in the list of Ministerial bene¬ 
factions he eminently distinguished the literati of 
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his own country, almost all of whom received, 
through his protection or recommendation, marks 
of the bounty of the crown. Pitt by no means 
extended equal patronage to English genius or 
literary talents. 

Precisely about this time a lady was presented at 
court and on the theatre of public life who attracted 
universal attention. I mean Mrs. Hastings. She 
was born, I believe, in his Britannic Majesty’s electo¬ 
ral dominions, 1 and had been early married to Mr. 
Imhoff, who, as well as herself, was a German. 
Being by profession an historical and a portrait 
painter, he came over to England, bringing with 
him his wife, who was at that time young, capti¬ 
vating in her person, and possessing many graces. 
Madame Schwellenbergen, one of the two keepers 
of the robes to the Queen, herself a native of Ger¬ 
many, and who has performed no inconsiderable 
part during the present reign at Windsor as well 
as at St. James’s, patronised the Imhoffs. At her 
solicitation her Majesty was induced to extend to 
them a degree of protection which procured for 
them from the Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany permission to go out to Madras. The hope 
of acquiring by his pencil a more rapid fortune 
in Asia than he could probably expect to gain in 
Europe, induced him to embark for India in the 
winter of 1768; and it happened that Mr. Hastings, 
whom the East India Company had recently named 
second in Council at Fort St. George, took his passage 
on board the same vessel with Mr. and Mrs. Imhoff. 
At that time he had never seen or heard of her, but 
shortly after sailing from England, accident, which had 
brought them into the same ship, made them per¬ 
sonally known to each other. Hastings having en- 

1 u She was a native, we have somewhere read, of Archangel.”— 
Macaulay's Essays . She died in 1837, aged ninety-one.—E d. 
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gaged the room denominated the round-house for 
his own exclusive accommodation, Mrs. Imhoff, 
believing him to be on the quarter-deck, without 
previously ascertaining the fact, mounted by the 
stairs of the quarter-gallery to that apartment. 
Their surprise at meeting was mutual, and she 
made, from the first instance of his seeing her, a 
deep impression on the future Governor-General. 
In the course of their voyage Hastings formed a 
very strong attachment to her, and his passion ac¬ 
quiring strength by time, he continued to visit her 
with great assiduity while she and her husband re¬ 
sided at Madras, but always with such precautions 
and under such restrictions as not to compromise 
her honour. About the time when Hastings was 
appointed to the government of Bengal in January 
1772 a termination of her marriage with Imhoff 
took place, which union, as having been originally 
celebrated in Germany, was asserted to be capable 
of dissolution by mutual consent. This amicable 
divorce was not, however, effected without the aid 
of money, Hastings having, in fact, paid to Imhoff 
a sum considerably exceeding .£10,000, with which 
acquisition the fortunate painter quitted India, and 
returning to his native country, there bought an 
estate out of the produce of his wife’s attractions. 
Mrs. Imhoff followed her lover to Calcutta, and as 
soon as her former husband had transmitted authen¬ 
tic intelligence that the divorce was obtained, the 
new Governor-General of India legalised his con¬ 
nection by the solemnities of wedlock. During 
more than ten years that Hastings subsequently 
occupied the supreme authority on the banks of 
the Ganges she remained there with him, was con¬ 
sulted by him on affairs of state, accompanied him 
in his visits to the upper provinces, particularly 
after the revolt of Cheyt Sing, and invariably 
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maintained her ascendancy over his mind as well 
as his affections. Nor did any censure ever attach 
to her conduct, unless we consider as such the ac¬ 
cusation which her own and her husband’s enemies 
raised against her of amassing wealth by presents 
received from the native princes and princesses, 
which were usually conveyed under the form of 
diamonds or other gems. It was asserted that 
though Hastings might be poor or disinterested, 
yet his wife was rich and rapacious; 1 but calumny, 
party, and political enmity probably exaggerated the 
amount of these supposed accumulations. 

As early as the year 1780 Hastings sent over 
Major Scott to England in quality of his agent; 
and towards the close of 1783, meditating his own 
return from Bengal, he determined on letting Mrs. 
Hastings precede him, hoping that her presence and 
exertions might smooth many asperities, while she 
ascertained and prepared the ground for his speedy 
personal appearance in London. In his expectations 
from both these measures he found himself never¬ 
theless deceived. Scott’s zeal and publications, no 
less than his speeches and defiances in Parliament, 
injured the Governor-General’s cause by irritating 
his political enemies. As little benefit resulted from 
Mrs. Hastings’s appearance at St. James’s and in 
the circles of rank or fashion. Not that she was at 
all deficient in those accomplishments which adorn 
society; for though she had already passed the 
limits of youth, her person still preserved many 
attractions. Her conversation was interesting, and 
her deportment unexceptionable in private life. But 
the nature of her marriage with Hastings, and all 
the circumstances which had produced that union, 
afforded so much subject for animadversion or scan¬ 
dal as considerably to impede her introduction into 

1 She lost large sums by the failure of a house in the City.—E d. 
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the highest company. She was, besides, a stranger 
to England, by birth, by a long residence in Asia, 
and by her unacquaintance with our modes of life 
and our manners. Even her figure furnished matter! 
for malevolent criticism, as, at a time when every 
fashionable female’s head-dress was elevated twelve 
or eighteen inches high, and formed a barbarous 
assemblage of powder, pins, and other fantastic 
ornaments piled on each other, she had the courage 
to wear her hair without powder. To this circum¬ 
stance the “ Probationary Ode of Major Scott ” 
alludes when describing Mrs. Hastings’s presenta¬ 
tion to the King and Queen at the drawing-room. 
The portrait is highly coloured, but true to the 
original, and the invocation to Pitt replete with 
acrimony:— 




“ Gods ! how her diamonds fiockj 
On each unpowdered lock! 

On every membrane see a topaz clings! 

Behold, her joints are fewer than her rings ! 
Illustrious dame 1 on either ear 
The Munny Begum’s spoils appear ! 

O Pitt! with awe behold that precious throat, 

Whose necklace teems with many a future vote ! 
Pregnant with Burgage gems each hand she rears; 
And lo 1 depending questions gleam upon her ears! ” 


Her reception at court was most gracious ; nor could 
such a circumstance justly excite surprise, since his 
Majesty made no secret of declaring the high opinion 
that he entertained of Hastings’s public services. 1 
I did not witness Mrs. Hastings’s presentation at 


1 Mrs. Hastings was popularly supposed to have bought the favour 
of Queen Charlotte with Indian presents, and caricatures abundantly 
reflected the popular feeling. At the time the walls of London were 
placarded with posters relating to the exhibition of a quack who pre¬ 
tended to eat stones. Alluding to this, a caricature was published 
which represented George III. with a diamond between his teeth and 
a heap of others before him. This was inscribed, u The greatest stone- 
eater.*’ The diamond sent by the Nizam of Deccan was presented to 
the King by Warren Hastings, 14th June 1786.— Ed. 
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the drawing-room, having quitted England for Paris, 
where I made a stay of some weeks, a few days pre¬ 
vious to the prorogation of Parliament The Court of 
France still exhibited at that time a majestic and im¬ 
posing appearance. No man, if wholly unacquainted 
with the secret causes of approaching convulsion, 
when surveying the aspect of the capital in September 
1784, 1 could have foreseen that within five years the 
monarchy would be swallowed up in the abyss of 
a sanguinary and ferocious revolution. Still less, 
while assisting at the superb spectacle of Versailles 
and its waterworks on a day of gala, when the King 
and Queen dined in public, environed by all the 
pomp of majesty, could it have been supposed that 
they would so soon be prisoners in the hands of 
their revolted subjects. It was, nevertheless, already 
apparent to those acquainted with the interior frame 
of the Government and the embarrassed state of the 
finances that the materials of disorder and confusion 
were accumulating rapidly from various quarters. 
The people, inflamed as well as perverted by the 
writings of the French philosophers, aspired to free¬ 
dom, wholly unconscious or ignorant that liberty 
cannot be preserved without public morals and the 
severe restraints of law under the strong control of 
an executive power. The nation, after contribut¬ 
ing so successfully to emancipate America, began to 
demand its own emancipation and the formation 
of a constitution. Unfortunately for the crown, the 
victories obtained in the Chesapeake and the con¬ 
quests made in the West Indies, when Necker was 
at the head of the finances, had eventually produced 
a deficit in the revenue; while Calonne, who pre¬ 
sided over that department since 1781 as Controller- 

1 Even so acute an observer as Mercier, who foresaw so many 
coming events, saw nothing of the impending ruin to monarchy. See 
his “ Tableau de Paris.”—D. 
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General, however eminent were his faculties, yet 
neither possessed the frugality, political steadiness, 
nor moral reputation requisite for his arduous posi¬ 
tion. The united operation of these causes might 
nevertheless have been unquestionably obviated 
or dissipated if the throne of France had been 
filled by a sovereign of any energy, decision, and 
determination. But Louis XVI. seemed to be > 
raised up by Providence in its inscrutable dispen¬ 
sations not less for the subversion of the French 
monarchy in our time than his ancestor, Henry 
IV., two centuries earlier, appeared to be preserved 
by Heaven for the purpose of its extrication and 
restoration. 

The King, at the time of which I speak, was 
thirty years of age, had reigned above ten since 
the death of his grandfather, and unquestionably 
possessed the affection and esteem of his subjects. 
During the first four years after his accession, while 
France remained at peace, from 1774 to 1778, every 
circumstance combined to diffuse a popularity round 
his person and government. Instead of a prince 
sinking into the grave amidst excesses of the worst 
description, surrounded by a harem over which 
Madame du Barry presided, Versailles exhibited to 
the French nation and to Europe a splendid court 
regulated by decorum, at the head of which a young, 
elegant, and accomplished queen attracted universal 
admiration. Louis’s correct manners, his conjugal 
attachment, his acknowledged rectitude of intention 
and application to public business, these features of 
his character and conduct formed a striking contrast 
with the enervate and dissolute state of degradation 
in which Louis XV. terminated his long career. ' 
The recall of the Parliaments, which assemblies had 
been exiled by his predecessor, was a measure cal¬ 
culated to excite general satisfaction. His dismis- 
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sion of the Abbd Terrai, 1 one of the most unpopular 
Ministers of the late reign, whom Louis XV. had 
1 placed at the head of the finances, and the nomina- 
1 tion of Turgot to that office, a man possessing an 
elevated mind as well as expanded and beneficent 
views for the amelioration of the revenue, endeared 
the young King to his people. The Chancellor, 
Maupeou, whose shameless submissions to the 
Countess du Barry, some of which, too well authen¬ 
ticated, were at once so indecent and so licentious 
as hardly to obtain belief, or to be commemorated 
without degrading the dignity of history, was de¬ 
prived of the functions of his office. Miromesnil, a 
lawyer of more decorous manners, if not of superior 
legal talents, became Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Maurepas, placed at the head of the royal councils, 
superseded the Duke d’Aiguillon, whose name and 
administration had long been deservedly unpopular; 
while Vergennes, recalled for the express purpose 
from his embassy in Sweden, occupied the post of 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department 
These salutary and judicious changes, made by a 
prince who had then scarcely attained to manhood, 
seemed to promise a fortunate reign, when his judg¬ 
ment, matured by experience, should enable him to 
assume a more active part in the administration of 
state affairs. 

The four or five years that elapsed between 1778 
and the beginning of 1783, during the whole of 
which period Louis was engaged in war with this 
country, contributed to raise him in the estimation 
of his own people and of foreign nations by the suc¬ 
cess that generally accompanied his arms. For 
though the last of those years, 1782, was attended 

1 It was said M L’Abbd Terrai a bien fait le mal, et Monsieur Tur¬ 
got a mal fait le bien.” Voltaire declared, W I have but one tooth left, 
and that I keep for the Abb£ Terrai.”—E d. 
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with two great reverses, namely, the naval defeat 
sustained by De Grasse and the destruction of the 
Spanish batteries under the walls of Gibraltar, yet 
every leading object for which the French Govern¬ 
ment undertook the contest was ultimately accom¬ 
plished. The American colonies, under the protec¬ 
tion of Louis, became a free and sovereign power. 
All the disasters experienced by France during 
the war of 1756 disappeared, at Yorktown, where 
a British army surrendered to Washington and 
Rochambeau. In the East Indies, Suffrein con¬ 
tended down to the last moment of hostilities for 
the empire of the sea; and though France restored 
to us by the treaty of peace most of the islands that 
she had reduced under her dominion in the West 
Indies, she retained Tobago and resumed posses¬ 
sion of St Lucia; while Spain, fighting under the 
French banner, recovered Minorca and both the 
Floridas, which had been dissevered from her 
crown. Such were the brilliant occurrences of the 
first eight or nine years of a reign destined to so 
fatal a termination, and which seemed strikingly to 
exemplify the picture drawn by Gray of Richard II., 
whose commencement, like Louis XVI.’s, excited 
high expectations:— 

“Fair laughs the mom, and gay the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gilded state the painted vessel goes, 

Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.” 

Louis XVI. displayed many of the virtues that 
adorn private life, few or none of the qualities that 
uphold the throne when assailed by civil commo¬ 
tions. To George III. he bore in various respects 
a strong moral resemblance, but that similarity 
ceased altogether on the essential feature of energy, 
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decision, and firmness of character. During the 
riots of the month of June 1780, which assumed 
some of the most alarming characteristics of the 
French Revolution, the English King manifested a 
calm courage and determination to die, if requisite, 
at his post in defence of the power intrusted to him 
by the constitution. Louis in July 1789, instead of 
repelling the infuriated mob which assailed him in 
. his own palace, abandoned the reins of govern¬ 
ment. He may be said to have deposed himself. 
Even James II. fled and did not wait to be carried 
a prisoner to Whitehall. Louis suffered himself to 
be drawn from Versailles to Paris, a spectacle of 
fallen majesty, insulted on his arrival in his own 
capital by Bailli, the mayor, who presented him 
sarcastically the keys of a metropolis which had 
already thrown off all allegiance. He had previ¬ 
ously left the citadel of the Bastile (which might 
easily have been rendered impregnable against any 
attack of the Parisians) destitute of an adequate 
garrison, of provisions, or of ammunition. In 
October of the same year he was ignominiously 
conveyed, with his queen and children, a dethroned 
captive, to the palace of the Tuileries, which resi¬ 
dence he quitted, instead of defending it to the last 
extremity as he ought to have done, and might 
have done successfully, on the iothof August 1792. 
The different fate of the two sovereigns of England 
and of France has corresponded with their opposite 
characters. We behold the former prince, though 
deprived of his mental faculties, yet still reigning 
in the person of his son, after having not only 
preserved his own dominions from internal anarchy 
or foreign invasion, but extended protection to 
France, to Spain, and to the great Continental 
powers when struggling under the despotism of 
a revolutionary conqueror. The latter prince, a 
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victim to his inert, irresolute, and yielding mea¬ 
sures, perished on the scaffold in front of his own 
palace. 1 2 

In 1784 the vital defects of his monarchical cha¬ 
racter lay as yet in some measure concealed from 
general inspection. We may, however, assume 
with moral certainty that the flight of the princes 
of the blood, and the expatriation of many among 
the great nobility, at the very commencement of • 
the revolution in 1789, would not have taken place 
unless they had well known the weakness of the 
sovereign whom they abandoned to his fate. They 
doubtless were aware that he would neither defend 
himself nor them in the moment of danger. That 
the Count d’Artois,* who was personally unpopular 
and regarded as despotic in his principles, should 
have dreaded the effects of democratic violence, and 
should have fled from Versailles without waiting 
till matters arrived at the last extremity, might 
naturally be expected, but the Prince of Cond6, in 
whom survived a portion of the heroism of his 
great ancestor, would never have deserted a king 
who had not first deserted his own cause. In fact, 
the reign of Louis XVI. expired on the day of his 
passive transfer to Paris in October 1789, as much 
as that of Richard II. terminated when he delivered 
himself up a prisoner in the castle of Flint to his 
cousin, Henry of Lancaster. Instead of permitting 
a ferocious and sanguinary populace to drag him 
like a victim to the altar, if Louis would only have 
sent a party of cavalry to stop their passage across 
the Seine at the bridges of Sevres and St. Cloud, 
he might have remained with perfect security in his 
palace. Or if his aversion to shedding the blood of 

1 General Dumouriez called him “the honestest man in his 
dominions.”—E d. 

2 Afterwards Charles X.—Ed. 
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his subjects superseded every sentiment of self- 
preservation in his bosom, he might have withdrawn 
with his family, as he was urged to do by more than 
one of his Ministers, from Versailles to Ram- 
bouillet, and thence to Chartres. There he would 
have found himself protected by a considerable 
army. If, then, he had called on every man who 
loved his country to join him against rebellion and 
anarchy, while at the same time he had protested 
his readiness to concede to the nation, and to esta¬ 
blish on the firmest foundations, a free constitu¬ 
tion, he might still have been seated on the throne 
of France. But Louis, averse to resistance, seemed 
never to aspire to any crown except that of martyr¬ 
dom. Henry III.’s position on the 12th and 13th 
of May 1588 precisely resembled that of Louis 
XVI. on the 5th and 6th of October 1789. The 
Duke of Guise, at the head of a rebellious body 
of forces, surrounded and menaced Henry in the 
Louvre as La Fayette and the Parisian populace 
did Louis at Versailles. But Henry, though long 
passive and irresolute, fled at last, and finally took 
up arms. Louis remained torpid, prohibited all 
defence, allowed himself to be conveyed as a cap¬ 
tive to his capital, and suffered under the guillotine. 
He was his own executioner. 

Two of the most interesting princesses whom the 
eighteenth century produced, and who will be con¬ 
sidered as such by posterity, were unquestionably 
Maria Theresa and Marie Antoinette of Austria, 
one the mother, the other the daughter, both en¬ 
dowed with qualities fitted to sustain the throne in 
times of the greatest difficulty. The former, when 
driven from her hereditary dominions by the 
French and Bavarians in 1741, found resources in 
her own mind which impelled her to resist and 
ultimately enabled her to expel her enemies. It is 
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of her that Johnson speaks when, depicturing the 
calamities produced by ambition, as exemplified in 
the instance of the Bavarian Emperor, Charles VII., 
he says— 

“ The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Caesarian power ; 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms accept his sway. 

Short sway! Fair Austria spreads her mournful charms; 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms.” 

With equal self-devotion and fortitude, no man can 
doubt, would the late ill-fated Queen of France have 
conducted herself during the course of the French 
Revolution, if, like her mother, she had reigned in 
her own right. To Louis she might have justly 
said, as Catherine de Foix did to her husband, John 
d'Albret, King of Navarre, nearly three centuries 
earlier—“ Si nous fussions n£s, vous, Catherine de 
Foix, et moi, Don Jean d’Albret, nous n’aurions 
jamais perdu la Navarre.” More unfortunate even 
than Margaret of Anjou, wife of our Henry VI., 
Marie Antoinette, after beholding, like the English 
queen, her husband immolated and her only son 
imprisoned by ferocious assassins, was ultimately 
conducted in a cart with her hands tied behind her 
as a common criminal to the place of execution. In 
the autumn of 1784 she had nearly completed her 
twenty-ninth year. Her beauty, like the mother 
of iEneas, “ incessu patuit.” It consisted in her 
manner, air, and movements, all which were full 
of dignity as well as grace. No person could 
look at her without conceiving a favourable im¬ 
pression of her intelligence and spirit. The King 
was heavy and inert, destitute of activity or elas¬ 
ticity, wanting all the characteristic attributes of 
youth, who, though not corpulent, yet might be 
termed unwieldy, and who rather tumbled from 
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one foot to the other than walked with firmness. 
His queen could not move a step or perform an 
act in which majesty was not blended. She pos¬ 
sessed all the vigour of mind, decision of character, 
and determination to maintain the royal authority 
which were wanting in Louis. Nor does it demand 
any exertion of our belief to be convinced that she 
would have preferred death on the toth of August 
1792, as she loudly declared, rather than have fled 
for shelter to the intimidated assembly which trans¬ 
ferred her to the Temple. Her understanding was 
not highly cultivated, nor her acquaintance with 
works of literature extensive, but her heart could 
receive and cherish some of the best emotions of 
our nature. Friendship, gratitude, maternal affec¬ 
tion, conjugal love, fortitude, contempt of danger 
and of death, all these and many other virtues, 
however they might be choked up by the rank 
soil of a court, yet manifested themselves under 
the pressure of calamity. 

While I do this justice to her distinguished 
intellectual endowments and natural disposition, 
the impartiality which I profess compels me to 
disclose her defects with the same unreserve 
She had many, some of them belonging to the 
queen, others more properly appertaining to the 
woman. Like the wife of Germanicus, she wanted 
caution and due command over her words and ac¬ 
tions. Descended, as she was, from a house which 
during successive centuries had been the rival and 
the inveterate enemy of France, young, destitute of 
experience, surrounded by courtiers who dwelt upon 
her smiles, she did not sufficiently appreciate the 
dangers of such an elevation, and she violated fre¬ 
quently the most ordinary maxims of prudence. 
Her high and haughty temper, made for dominion, 
impelled her to regard the people as populace, and 
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she seemed always to say while she looked round 
her— 

“Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” 

This well-known feature of her character aggravated 
all the errors or mistakes of her conduct, and enabled 
detraction to accuse her with the crime of being not 
only an Austrian by birth, but such in heart and 
inclination. So long as she had not produced a son 
the imputation wore at least a semblance of proba¬ 
bility ; and a similar charge had been made in the 
preceding century, with some reason, against Anne 
of Austria. Louis XIII.’s consort was, in fact, pur¬ 
sued criminally by the Cardinal de Richelieu for 
maintaining a treasonable correspondence with her 
brother, Philip IV., King of Spain. The birth of 
a Dauphin, who afterwards became Louis XIV., 
rescued Anne from Ministerial prosecution; but 
Marie Antoinette, even after she had given an 
heir to the monarchy in 1781, and a second son 
in 1785, was still accused by popular malevolence, 
though most unjustly, of remitting pecuniary sup¬ 
plies to her brother, the Emperor J oseph 11 . What¬ 
ever might have been her predilections before she 
became a mother, we cannot doubt that subse¬ 
quently to that event she beheld only the interests 
of France before her eyes. Her judgment did not, 
however, equal the elevation of her mind. The 
expensive purchase of the palace of St. Cloud 
from the Duke of Orleans in her name was an 
act of great imprudence. Her contempt or disre¬ 
gard of appearances exposed her to severe comments, 
as did her strong partialities and preferences mani¬ 
fested for various individuals of both sexes. The 
renunciation which she made of etiquette and her 
emancipation from court form, though calculated 
to heighten the enjoyments of private society, 
broke down one of the barriers that surrounded the 
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throne. Her personal vanity, not to say coquetry, 
was excessive and censurable. She passed more 
time in studying and adjusting the ornaments of her 
dress than became a woman placed upon the most 
dangerous eminence in Europe. Mademoiselle Ber¬ 
lin, who was her directress in this article, could indeed 
more easily obtain an audience of Marie Antoinette 
than persons of the first rank. Pleasure and dissi¬ 
pation offered for her irresistible charms. 

But was she or was she not, it may be asked, a 
woman of gallantry? Did she ever violate her 
nuptial fidelity ? Are we to rank her among the 
virtuous or among the licentious princesses recorded 
in history ? I am well aware that the illustrious 
female in question did not always restrain the marks 
of her predilection within prudent limits, and she 
thereby furnished ample matter for detraction. So 
did Anne Bullen, but I imagine there are very few 
if any persons who believe that the unfortunate 
mother of Elizabeth was false to Henry VIII.’s 
bed. I have personally known many of the indi¬ 
viduals commonly supposed or asserted to have 
been favoured lovers of the late Queen of France. 
Ignorance and malevolence furnished the principal 
or the only proofs of criminality. Some of these 
men, thus distinguished, were foreigners and Eng¬ 
lishmen. At their head I might place the late 
Lord Hugh Seymour, then the Honourable Hugh 
Seymour Conway, 1 a captain in the navy. After the 
peace of 1783, when he was about twenty-five, 
he visited Paris and Versailles. Like all his six 
brothers, he exceeded in height the ordinary pro¬ 
portion of mankind, and he possessed great personal 
advantages, sustained by most engaging manners. 
The Queen, who met him at the Duchess de Polig- 

1 Hugh Seymour Conway, son of the first Marquis of Hertford, 
born in 1759. He became an Admiral, and died in 1801 .—Ed. 
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nac’s, among the crowd of eminent and elegant 
strangers there assembled, honoured him with marks 
of her particular notice, appeared to take a pleasure 
in conversing with him, and unquestionably dis¬ 
played towards him great partiality. On this founda¬ 
tion was raised the accusation. I believe the present 
Earl Whitworth made a similar impression on Marie 
Antoinette about the same time. He, too, was 
highly favoured by nature, and his address exceeded 
even his figure. At every period of his life queens, 
duchesses, and countesses have showered on him 
their regard. The Duke of Dorset, recently sent 
ambassador to France, being an intimate friend of 
Mr. Whitworth, made him known to the Queen, who 
not only distinguished him by flattering marks of 
her attention, but interested herself in promoting his 
fortune, which then stood greatly in need of such a 
patronage. As Lord Whitworth is at this hour a 
British Earl, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, decorated 
with various orders of knighthood, and one of the 
most distinguished subjects of the crown, I shall 
digress from Marie Antoinette for a short time in 
order to relate some particulars of his rise and eleva¬ 
tion in life. 

Lord Whitworth is about three years younger than 
myself, and must have been born in or towards 1754. 
His father, who had received the honour of knight¬ 
hood, and was likewise a member of the House of 
Commons, left at his decease a numerous family 
involved in embarrassed circumstances. Mr. Whit¬ 
worth, the eldest son, having embraced the military 
profession, served in the Guards, and attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, but, I believe, was more 
distinguished during this period of his career by 
success in gallantries than by any professional merits 
or brilliant services. Soon after his thirtieth year 
he quitted the army; and as his fortune was very 
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limited, he next aspired to enter the corps diploma¬ 
tique. The circumstance becoming known to the 
Queen of France, she recommended his interests 
strongly to the Duke of Dorset, who, not without 
great difficulty, obtained at length, in the year 1786, 
for his friend the appointment of Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the court of Warsaw. I know from good 
authority that when that nomination was bestowed 
on him, no little impediment to his departure arose 
from the want of a few hundred pounds to defray 
the unavoidable expenses of his equipment The 
unfortunate Stanislaus Poniatowski then reigned 
over the nominal monarchy of Poland, and Mr. 
Whitworth gave such satisfaction while residing at 
Warsaw in his public character, that on a vacancy 
occurring at Petersburgh, about two years after¬ 
wards, he was sent as British envoy to Russia. 
During his residence of eleven or more years on the 
banks of the Neva he received the order of the 
Bath, and was subsequently raised to the dignity of 
an Irish baron. But as very ample pecuniary re¬ 
sources were necessary for sustaining the dignity of 
his official situation, to support which in an adequate 
manner his salary as Minister from the British 
court was altogether unequal, he did not hesitate to 
avail himself of female aid. Among the distin¬ 
guished ladies of high rank about Catherine’s person 
at that time was the Countess Gerbetzow, who, 
though married, possessed a very considerable for¬ 
tune at her own disposal 1 Such was her partiality 
for the English envoy, that she in a great measure 
provided, clothed, and defrayed his household from 
her own purse. *In return for such solid proofs of 
attachment, he engaged to give her his hand in mar- 

1 The u Quarterly Review ” (vol. lvii. p. 470) says the lady’s name 
was Gerepzof, and that the whole story as to Whitworth’s matrimonial 
engagement and his pecuniary obligations to the lady is false.—E d. 
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riage, a stipulation the accomplishment of which was 
necessarily deferred till she could obtain a divorce 
from her husband. Catherine’s brilliant reign being 
closed, and her eccentric successor having adopted 
those pernicious measures which within a short 
period of time produced his destruction, Lord Whit¬ 
worth returned in 1800 to this country. He was 
then about fifty years of age, and still possessed as 
many personal graces as are perhaps ever retained 
at that period of life. 

The Duke of Dorset, whose friendship had so 
eminently conduced to place Lord Whitworth in the 
diplomatic line, had already expired in J uly 1799, at 
his seat of Knole, in Kent His decease was pre¬ 
ceded by a long period of intellectual decay or 
mental alienation, during the course of which, com¬ 
prising nearly twenty months, the Duchess, his 
wife, discharged towards him, in a most exemplary 
manner, every conjugal duty and office. She was 
the eldest daughter of Sir Charles Cope, a baronet 
of Queen Anne’s creation, and had completed her 
thirty-second year at the time when Lord Whit¬ 
worth reached England. Her person, though not 
feminine, might then be denominated handsome, 
and if her mind was not highly cultivated or refined, 
she could boast of intellectual endowments that 
fitted her for the active business of life. Under the 
dominion of no passion except the love of money, 
her taste for power and pleasure was always subor¬ 
dinate to her economy. The attachment of her late 
husband, aided by the decline of his intellect, had 
impelled him not only to exclude his nearest col¬ 
lateral heir, the present Duke of Dorset, from the 
succession to any part of his landed estates, but in 
some measure to sacrifice his own son to the inte¬ 
rests of the Duchess. In virtue of the Duke’s testa¬ 
mentary dispositions, she came into immediate pos- 

▼OL. IV. C 
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session of £ 13,000 a year on his demise, besides the 
borough of East Grinstead during her life. So great 
an accumulation of wealth and of parliamentary 
influence had scarcely ever vested among us in a 
female and a widow, especially when Dorset House 
in Whitehall, as well as Knole, the seat of the Earls 
and Dukes of that name ever since Elizabeth’s reign, 
eventually passed into her hands. Lord Whitworth, 
though under such obligations to the Duke’s friend¬ 
ship, yet being personally unknown to the Duchess, 
did not present himself at her door till towards the 
close of the year 1800. But the courtship was short, 
and they were married in the subsequent month of 
April. 

Meanwhile the Countess Gerbetzow, to whose 
attachment Lord Whitworth had been so deeply 
indebted while resident at Petersburgh, and with 
whom he had contracted such serious contingent 
engagements, having succeeded in procuring a 
divorce from her husband, left that capital on her 
way to England. 1 At Leipsic she first read in one 
of the Continental newspapers that the Duchess of 
Dorset’s nuptials with Lord Whitworth were ex¬ 
pected shortly to be celebrated, a piece of intelli¬ 
gence which, however unexpected or alarming it 
might be, only induced her to accelerate her journey. 
On her arrival in London, she learned that the 
union had already taken place. Irritated by dis¬ 
appointment and indignation, she had recourse to 
various expedients for obtaining restitution of the 
sums that she had advanced to her former lover on 
the faith of his assurances of marriage. Her re¬ 
clamations, which were of too delicate and serious 
a nature to be despised, when sustained by such 

1 Marriage is indissoluble in the Greek Church, and the Coun¬ 
tess Gerepzof did not obtain a divorce; in fact, her husband came 
to England with her. See “Quarterly Review,” vol lvii. p. 471.— 
Ed. 
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proofs as she could produce in confirmation of them, 
at length compelled the Duchess, most reluctantly, 
to pay her Muscovite rival no less a sum than 
,£10,000, thus purchasing the quiet possession of 
a husband, as Mr. Hastings had bought the right 
to a wife, and nearly at as exorbitant a price. 

However highly advantageous was such an alli¬ 
ance for a man whose private fortune was of the 
most slender description, yet his political career 
might probably have terminated at this period of 
his life if the connection existing between his wife 
and the family of Jenkinson had not given it a 
new impulse. Lady Cope, the Duchess’s mother, a 
woman of uncommon personal beauty, married a 
second time, in 1782, the late Charles Jenkinson, 
subsequently created Earl of Liverpool. After the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, as it became necessary to 
send an ambassador to the French Republic, Lord 
Whitworth was selected for the employment. The 
vast pecuniary resources which his recent marriage 
afforded him of sustaining the unavoidable expenses 
incident to such a mission unquestionably facilita¬ 
ted his nomination. It is, however, admitted that 
he acquitted himself with dexterity, calmness, and 
judgment during the short and stormy period that 
he remained at Paris. On his return to England, 
not occupying a seat in either House of Parliament, 
he sunk during ten years into comparative insigni¬ 
ficance. But in 1813, before which time the pre¬ 
sent Earl of Liverpool had attained to the head of 
the Treasury, he was once more called, at the ad¬ 
vanced age of sixty-three, into active public employ¬ 
ment The Duke of Richmond’s period of office 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland being terminated, 
Lord Whitworth received that high appointment, 
and was created at the same time an English 
Viscount. Two years later, Lord Liverpool included 
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him among the seven individuals then raised to the 
dignity of Earls, while the Duchess, his wife, had 
intermediately derived an augmentation of nine 
thousand pounds a year in consequence of the 
calamitous death of her only son, the young Duke 
of Dorset, killed at the age of little more than 
twenty-one in an Irish fox-chase. On this pro¬ 
digious elevation stands Lord Whitworth at the 
present moment, an elevation from which he may 
be said to look down even upon Lord Gwydir, 1 
hitherto esteemed the most fortunate individual of 
our time. Three females of the highest rank, one 
of them a sovereign, namely, the late Queen of 
France, the Countess Gerbetzow, and the Duchess 
of Dorset, successively aided his progress in life. 
Without inquiring whether Johnson’s remark on 
“ambitious love” as being rarely productive of 
happiness can apply to the case before us, we may 
nevertheless be allowed to doubt whether a humbler 
matrimonial alliance might not have been attended 
with more felicity. If, on revisiting his native 
country, he had been united to a woman of inferior 
fortune and condition, who would probably have 
given him posterity, he would certainly have pre¬ 
sented an object of more rational envy and respect 
than as the second husband of a Duchess, elevated 
by her connections to dignities and offices, subsisting 
on her possessions, and who will probably ere long 
inter him with an Earl’s coronet on his coffin. I 
return to Marie Antoinette. 

The late Duke of Dorset himself was by vulgar 
misrepresentation included in the list of that prin¬ 
cess’s pretended lovers. Unquestionably he en¬ 
joyed much of her regard and confidence, with 

1 Sit Peter Burrell, who succeeded to the baronetcy of his great- 
uncle, Sir Merrick Burrell, in 1787, and was created Baron Gwydyr 
in 1796 .—Ed. 
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proofs of both which sentiments she honoured him 
during his embassy in France. He preserved a 
letter-case, which I have seen, full of her notes 
addressed to him. They were written on private 
concerns, commissions that she requested him to 
execute for her, principally regarding English ar¬ 
ticles of dress or ornament, and other innocent or 
unimportant matters. Colonel Edward Dillon, with 
whom I was particularly acquainted, was likewise 
highly distinguished by her. He descended, I 
believe, collaterally, from the noble Irish family of 
the Earls of Roscommon, though his father carried 
on the trade of a wine merchant at Bordeaux. But 
he was commonly denominated “ Le Comte Edouard 
Dillon” and “Le Beau Dillon.” In my estimation 
he possessed little pretension to the latter epithet, 
but he surpassed most men in stature, like Lord 
Whitworth, Lord Hugh Seymour, and the other 
individuals on whom the French Queen cast a 
favourable eye. That she showed him some impru¬ 
dent marks of predilection at a ball, which, when 
they took place, excited comment, is true, but they 
prove only indiscretion and levity on her part. 
Even the Count d’Artois was enumerated among 
her lovers by Parisian malignity, an accusation 
founded on his personal graces, his dissolute man¬ 
ners, and his state of separation, as well as of aliena¬ 
tion, from his own wife. The hatred of the popu¬ 
lace towards the Queen became naturally inflamed 
by this supposed mixture of a species of incest with 
matrimonial infidelity, and it was to the base pas¬ 
sions of the multitude that such atrocious fabrica¬ 
tions were addressed by her enemies. 

If Marie Antoinette ever violated her nuptial vow 
(which, however, I am far from asserting), either 
Count Fersen or Monsieur de Vaudreuil were the 
favoured individuals. Of the former nobleman, who 
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was a native of Sweden, though of Scottish descent, 
I may hereafter have occasion to make mention. 
Vaudreuil had received from nature many qualities, 
personal and intellectual, of the most ingratiating 
description. The Queen delighting much in his 
society, he was naturally associated to the parties 
at Madame de Polignac’s, where her Majesty never 
failed to be present. But there were other parties 
in which Vaudreuil performed a conspicuous part, 
and respecting which I feel it impossible to observe 
a total silence, yet of which it is difficult to speak 
without involuntarily awakening suspicions or re¬ 
flections injurious to the memory of that princess. 
They were called “ descampativos,” being held in 
the gardens of Versailles, where, at a spot sheltered 
from view by lofty woods, about forty individuals, in 
equal numbers of both sexes, all selected or approved 
by the Queen, repaired at the appointed time. An 
altar of turf being erected, the election of a high 
priest followed, who, by virtue of his office, pos¬ 
sessed the power of pairing the different couples 
for the space of one hour at his arbitrary pleasure. 
On pronouncing the word “ descampativos,” they 
all scampered off in different directions, being, 
however, bound by the compact to reassemble at 
the same place when the hour should be expired. 
Those persons who maintained that the amusement 
was altogether innocent as far as Marie Antoinette 
had in it any participation, observed that the King 
repeatedly sanctioned it by his presence. They 
added that he appeared to enjoy tne diversion not 
less than any other individual of the company, and 
was himself repeatedly paired with different ladies, 
Vaudreuil generally performed the function of pon¬ 
tiff, and as that office conferred the power, not only 
of associating the respective couples, but of nomi¬ 
nating his own partner, he frequently chose the 
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queen. Her enemies, indeed, asserted that one of 
her principal objects in setting on foot the diversion 
was to overcome by temptation combined with oppor¬ 
tunity the scrupulous as well as troublesome fidelity 
observed by Louis towards her person and bed. 
In this expectation they pretended she was suc¬ 
cessful, partners such as would not interpose any 
impediments or delays to his Majesty’s wishes being 
selected for him by the high priest. That a game 
or diversion such as I have described, and other 
similar amusements, which in common language we 
denominate romps, did occasionally take place at 
Versailles or at Trianon during the first year after 
Marie Antoinette became queen, when she was be¬ 
tween twenty and twenty-five years of age, admits 
of no denial. I consider them, nevertheless, to have 
been exaggerated by her enemies, and to have been 
at least as free from stain or guilt as were the romp¬ 
ing parties which we know our own Elizabeth per¬ 
mitted herself with Admiral Seymour, under her 
brother Edward’s reign. Even Mary, Princess of 
Orange, afterwards queen of William III., a most 
exemplary and virtuous woman, yet did not hesitate 
at two-and-twenty to receive instructions from the 
Duke of Monmouth as her dancing-master, while 
he resided at the Hague towards the end of Charles 
II.’s reign. The Duke, it must be remembered, 
was the handsomest man of his time, and if we may 
credit contemporary authority, the petticoats of the 
scholar were adapted to the lesson. But Louis 
XVI. might exclaim with the Moor— 

“ ’Tis not to make me jealous 
To say—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well: 

Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” 

I do not, indeed, mean to maintain that the virtue 
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of the late Queen of France can be placed on the 
same level with the honour of her two immediate 
predecessors on the French throne, namely, Maria 
Theresa of Spain, consort of Louis XIV., or, 
Maria Lecszinska of Poland, the wife of Louis XV., 
princesses so correct in their deportment, that de¬ 
traction never ventured to impute to either of them 
the slightest deviation from propriety of conduct 
But on the other hand, it ought not to be forgotten 
that those queens, who fell far below Marie An¬ 
toinette in personal as well as in mental endowments, 
who wanted all her graces and powers of captivat¬ 
ing mankind, were likewise, each of them, married 
to princes highly adorned by Nature and cast in her 
finest mould. Louis XVI. might inspire respect or 
affection or esteem, but did not appear even at 
twenty made to awaken sentiments of love. It 
demanded, consequently, a stronger principle of 
moral action to keep her in the right path than 
might have sufficed in the two former instances. 
With Anne of Austria she may be more justly com¬ 
pared, whose conjugal virtue forms a subject of 
historic doubt, neither above suspicion nor yet aban¬ 
doned to censure. Like her, Marie Antoinette re¬ 
mained many years a wife before she became a 
mother. The birth of Louis XIV., born after more 
than two-and-twenty years of marriage, especially if 
we reflect on the extenuated state of Louis XIII. 
at the time, whose whole life was a perpetual 
disease, might well excite doubts of his queen’s 
fidelity in the minds of her contemporaries. Marie 
Antoinette brought into the world a daughter before 
the expiration of the ninth year from die celebra¬ 
tion of her nuptials, and the cause of her not having 
sooner gratified the expectations of the French by 
giving heirs to the monarchy, a fact which was well 
known and ascertained, depended not on her, but 
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on the King her husband. Both princesses were 
handsome, both inclined to gallantry and coquetry. 
Anne of Austria manifested for Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, no less than for Mazarin, as strong a 
partiality, and committed acts as imprudent as any 
which were ever attributed to the late Queen of 
France. She, I mean Anne of Austria, passed like¬ 
wise a great part of her life in total separation 
from her unamiable husband, while the utmost ex¬ 
ternal harmony, if not real affection, always sub¬ 
sisted between Louis XVI. and his consort. The 
balance of reputation between the two queens, in¬ 
clines in favour of the latter princess. And how 
gloriously did she redeem the levities or the indis¬ 
cretions committed at Trianon and at Versailles 
by the magnanimity which she displayed during 
her confinement in the Tuileries, at the Temple, and 
in the Conciergerie ! What a display of conjugal 
duty and maternal tenderness did she not exhibit, 
what heroism and resources of mind, what superio¬ 
rity even to death did she not manifest, while in the 
power of that atrocious mob of rebels and assassins, 
denominated the Republican Government! What¬ 
ever may have been the measure of her errors 
while in the splendour of royal prosperity, she will 
be ranked by posterity among the most illustrious, 
high-minded, and unfortunate princesses who have 
appeared in modern ages. 

The Count de Provence, who now reigns under 
the name of Louis XVI 11 ., 1 attracted in 1784, though 
so nearly allied to the throne, comparatively little 
national attention. In his person and in his de¬ 
meanour he resembled the King his brother. Both 
were princes of sedentary habits, ill adapted for the 
energies of government in times of difficulty, and 

1 Popularly called Louis dix-huitres , on account of his love for the 
pleasures of the table.— Ed. 
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scarcely fitted for the ordinary representations of 
royalty. When resident, as he sometimes was, at 
Paris, the Count de Provence held his court at the 
Luxembourg Palace,, over which the Countess de 
Balbi presided, though with far inferior influence 
than the Pompadours or the Barrys exercised under 
bis grandfather’s reign. At no period of his life did 
the sex acquire over him the empire possessed by 
the mistresses of Louis XIV. and XV. As the 
Count and Countess de Provence neither had, nor 
were expected to have, any issue, their marriage 
could be considered as little more than a nominal 
union. The Count d*Artois only, of the three 
brothers, was almost ever seen in the capital, where 
he occasionally resorted in pursuit of pleasure, when 
disgusted with the dulness, insipidity, and tran¬ 
quillity of Versailles. His figure was fine, above 
the middle size, his countenance pleasing, and his 
manners corresponded with his appearance; but 
unfortunately these exterior advantages were unac¬ 
companied with economy, prudence, or attention to 
conciliate general esteem. He was not only sup¬ 
posed to be imbued with despotic principles, but 
his profusion had involved him in great embarrass¬ 
ments. During his visit to Gibraltar two years 
earlier, where he repaired with the Duke of Bour¬ 
bon, accompanied by some of the young French 
nobility, in expectation of making his public entry 
into that fortress after its assumed surrender, he 
had acquired no military reputation. 1 

His excesses might seem to derive some apology 
from the conduct of his wife, who, however destitute 
of personal attractions, yet was accused of great 
irregularities. The proofs were even reported to 
have been so obtrusive as to induce the Court of 

1 The Paris wits said of him that the only battery he used was his 
44 batterie dc cuisine.’'—1). 
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Versailles to inform her father, Victor Amadeus III., 1 
King of Sardinia, that it was determined to send 
her back to Turin, in order that he might confine 
her in his own dominions. But his answer instantly 
repressed the intention. “ I educated my daugh¬ 
ter,” replied he, “ in the strictest precepts of virtue 
and of religion. She never had transgressed those 
rules when I gave her in marriage to the Count 
d’Artois. If his example or licentiousness, in¬ 
creased by the general dissolution of manners in 
the court of France, has perverted the mind and 
morals of his wife, let those who have produced the 
evil support its consequences. I will not receive 
the princess, nor permit her to pass my frontiers.” 
So spirited and peremptory a refusal checked all 
further ideas of publicly disgracing her; but after 
the birth of the Dauphin in 1781, and of a second 
prince in 1785, she became almost extinct in the 
general recollection. Her husband no longer ob¬ 
served any measures towards her. At his beautiful 
retreat of “ Bagatelle ” in the ** Bois de Boulogne,” 
on the banks of the Seine, nearly midway between 
Versailles and Paris, where, with great taste and 
at a vast expense, he had assembled all that could 
minister to voluptuous enjoyment, the Count d’Ar¬ 
tois, frequently accompanied by Mademoiselle Con- 
tat (at once the Thais and the Thalia of that pe¬ 
riod), passed many of his hours unconscious of the 
gathering tempest. I have not seen throughout 
Europe an edifice where pleasure had concentered 
more objects of gratification, heightened by the 
charms of sculpture, than were displayed in the 
apartments of “ Bagatelle.” 

The Duke of Orleans, grandson to the celebrated 
and dissolute Regent of France, was far advanced 

1 He was the third Duke of Savoy of that name, but as King of 
Sardinia he was Victor Amadeus II,—D. 
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at this time towards his sixtieth year. Destitute of 
energy of character or of talents, moderate, unam¬ 
bitious, retired, he is hardly known to posterity, 
except as the father of a man whose criminal ambi¬ 
tion eminently contributed soon afterwards to the 
subversion of the House of Bourbon and of his 
country. 1 The Duke had been long united in a 
second marriage with the Marchioness of Montes- 
son, but the King refused to recognise her as Duchess 
of Orleans. Madame de Genlis, her niece, has com¬ 
memorated the Marchioness in various parts of her 
voluminous Memoirs. The splendid I'esidence of 
the Dukes of Orleans, the “ Palais Royal,” placed in 
the centre of Paris, then contrasted strongly with 
the ruinous palace of the Louvre, and the deserted 
edifice of the Tuileries, both which structures, stretch¬ 
ing along the bank of the Seine in neglected majesty, 
wholly unvisited by the sovereign, seemed to re¬ 
proach his absence. The Queen had indeed caused 
two or three apartments to be fitted up in the 
“ Pavalion de Flore,” at the extremity of one wing 
of the Tuileries, which commanded a charming 
view to the south, over the quays on both sides of 
the river. There she occasionally alighted, when 
amusement led her to visit Paris for a few hours, 
but where she had scarcely ever passed even a 
single night during fourteen years since her mar¬ 
riage. So totally abandoned by Louis XVI. was 
his own capital previous to the Revolution, and so 
unfit to receive him had the palace of the Tuileries 
become, in which he subsequently passed near three 
years, a nominal king, though in effect a prisoner, 
between 1789 and 1792. If the “Palais Royal" 
constituted in 1784 the noblest inhabited fabric of 
the French metropolis, the palace and gardens of 

1 Louis Philippe Joseph Due de Chartres, succeeded his father ns 
Due d’Orleans in 1785. He was guillotined oth November 1793.— £d. 
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St. Cloud, which then belonged, not to the crown, 
but to the Duke of Orleans, presented a far more 
alluring aspect than the tame magnificence of Ver¬ 
sailles or the joyless and melancholy expanse of 
Marly. 1 Its beautiful, cheerful, and picturesque posi¬ 
tion on a fine eminence overhanging the Seine, 
with the capital in full view, yet exempt from its 
inconveniences, the superb orangery (since become 
classic revolutionary ground in November 1799, 
when Bonaparte there seized on the government 
and extinguished the Directory)—lastly, the gardens 
and park, truly royal, extending on every side— 
these features might fully justify the Queen’s pre¬ 
dilection for St. Cloud. When, in addition to two 
such edifices, one situate in Paris and the other 
placed at an inconsiderable distance from its gates, 
we add the prodigious patrimonial possessions of the 
Duke of Orleans, scattered throughout various pro¬ 
vinces of France, from the shore of the British 
Channel to the mountains of Auvergne, we cannot 
hesitate in pronouncing him to have been the most 
powerful, wealthy, and elevated subject in Europe. 

Removed by one gradation farther from the suc¬ 
cession to the crown, the Prince of Condd might 
nevertheless be considered as hardly inferior to 
the Duke of Orleans in all the attributes and ac¬ 
companiments of grandeur. Descended as he was 
equally from the great Cond6 and from the illus¬ 
trious family of Montmorency, which occupies so 
high a place in the history of France, in him the 
military spirit of the Bourbon line had not become 
extinct, as it seemed in some measure to have done 
in the King and in the Count de Provence. He 
had served with distinction in Germany during the 
war of 1756 under the late reign. The “ Palais 
Bourbon,” his residence at Paris, situate on the 
1 St. Cloud was bought for Marie Antoinette in 1785 .—Ed. 
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southern bank of the Seine, in a much more airy 
and salubrious part of the capital than the “ Palais 
Royal," might almost vie with it in size and splen¬ 
dour. At Chantilly the Prince of Condd maintained 
a state scarcely less than royal, surrounded by every 
monument of feudal magnificence, combined with 
all the refinements of the eighteenth century. His 
only son, the Duke of Bourbon, was little known 
except by his passion for the chase, while the Duke 
d’Enghien, second in lineal descent from the Prince 
of Condd, whose savage execution took place in our 
own time, had only completed his twelfth year. 
We must go back to the thirteenth century in order 
to find a parallel to this atrocious act of blood, when 
young Conradin, heir to the crown of Naples, was 
beheaded by the tyrant Charles of Anjou. The 
Prince of Conti stood last in order among the col¬ 
lateral heirs to the throne, but he had no issue by 
his consort, a princess of Modena, and that branch 
of the royal line has since become extinct. 

In 1784, when nearly eight hundred years had 
elapsed since Hugh Capet was proclaimed King of 
France at Noyon, no less a number than fifteen 
princes, all of whom descended from him in the 
male line through Louis IX. (commonly denomi¬ 
nated St. Louis), still remained, every one com¬ 
petent to wear the crown. So uninterrupted a 
succession through so many centuries. might well 
inspire that veneration which “ the hoar of ages ” 
invariably excites in the human mind. Every cir¬ 
cumstance dear to recollection and powerful over 
the affections conspired indeed to render sacred the 
Capetian race. Charles V. and Charles VII. had 
each in turn rescued France from the English yoke. 
Louis XII. is known in history by the title of 
“ Father of his People.’' To Francis I. was due 
the revival of letters and of arts. Henry IV. had 
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expelled the Spaniards from Paris and extinguished 
the rebellion of “the League.” The love of glory 
and the national vanity had been gratified to their 
utmost extent by the conquests, the ostentatious 
largesses, and the magnificence of Louis XIV. A 
filiation of such length in masculine descent almost 
holds to prodigy, and has no parallel among the 
ancient or the modern crowned heads of Europe. 
We justly esteem as already old the reigning house 
of Oldenburg, by which family the Danes have 
been governed in the male line ever since the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Yet how recent is 
their elevation to the throne of Denmark, if com¬ 
pared with that of Hugh Capet in the year 987, a 
period long anterior to the Norman Conquest! 
The circumstance appears even more entitled to 
admiration if we contrast it with our own fugitive 
dynasties, which have followed each other in such 
rapid order, though all were perpetuated through 
females. To the three Norman princes and the 
usurper Stephen succeeded the Angevin or French 
sovereigns, whom we commonly call Plantagenets, 
though that name was, in fact, only a badge or dis¬ 
tinction of chivalry, and who, amidst civil wars 
caused by disputed titles, maintained themselves on 
our throne considerably above three hundred years. 
They were supplanted by a race of Welsh monarchs, 
sprung from a private gentleman of the Isle of 
Anglesea. We next passed under the dominion of 
a Scottish race, to whom a Dutchman was substi¬ 
tuted, and we are now transferred to a German 
family. From Egbert down to George III., in the 
lapse of a thousand years, only one real English¬ 
man, properly so denominated, as sprung from a 
native stock, has reigned among us. I mean the 
brave but unfortunate Harold, who, after struggling 
ten months against foreign invaders, fell by the 
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stroke of an arrow at the battle of Hastings in 1066. 
Nothing except the yielding and passive conduct of 
Louis XVI., who would not resist or arrest insur¬ 
rection, though he saw it organised for his destruc¬ 
tion, could have overturned a throne so deeply 
established in opinion as was that of the Capets in 
France. He was not beheaded, like Charles I., 
after having endeavoured to defend his prerogatives. 
Louis, more weak than Charles the Simple, who 
was dethroned in the tenth century and died a 
prisoner at Peronne, or than our Henry VI., seemed 
to tender his throat to the assassin. 

Animal magnetism constituted at this time the 
rage in the French metropolis, of which pretended 
discovery Mesmer and Deslon claimed the merit. 
Scarcely could Plato or Epicurus have boasted of 
more numerous or devoted followers than did these 
empirics. Their school was crowded with disciples, 
proselytes, or patients of both sexes and of all 
ranks. Seated round a table amidst the appalling 
magnetic apparatus, with minds already prepared 
or subdued to the arts of the operator, they waited 
for the shock, or, as it was technically termed, the 
crisis. 

To the celebrated Beaumarchais the Parisians 
owed the obligation of charming their leisure by a 
dramatic exhibition of extraordinary interest I 
mean the “ Folle Journde,” or “ Le Mariage de 
Figaro.” The scene is placed at Seville. There 
is in the very name of Spain something that always 
awakens ideas of adventure, gallantry, and intrigue, 
impressions which “ Gil Bias ” and “ Don Quixote,” 
Le Sage and Cervantes, have tended to excite in the 
imagination. The “ Beggars’ Opera," when it first 
appeared in London, could not have been received 
with more enthusiasm than was manifested for the 
production of Beaumarchais. Figaro attracted as 
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many admirers as ever Macheath had done; and 
Lavinia Fenton, who played the part of Polly, which 
character raised her to the rank of Duchess of Bol¬ 
ton, could not exceed the licentious graces displayed 
by Mademoiselle Contat in Suzanne. I was present 
several times at the performance with increased plea¬ 
sure, though, on account of various expressions or 
allusions contained in it, the author and the comedy 
lay equally under the displeasure of the Court. 

Among the objects of curiosity then to be seen at 
Paris was the shirt which Henry IV. wore when he 
received his mortal wound from the hand of Ravail- 
lac on the 14th day of May 1610. It was exhibited 
at a booth on the " Boulevard de Bondi,” accom¬ 
panied with every attestation that could identify it 
as the shirt of Henry, which, having become at the 
time a perquisite of his first valet of the bedchamber, 
had been conveyed with care to his descendants, and 
on their extinction was finally exposed to sale. The 
shirt was composed of cotton, ornamented with a 
broad lace round the collar and the breast. But the 
circumstance that seemed most to prove its identity 
was the sight of the two fractures or lacerations 
produced by the assassin’s knife. One was com¬ 
paratively small, while the other, corresponding 
with the region of the heart, disclosed a larger rent 
or orifice. We know that Ravaillac gave the King 
two stabs, the first on the ribs, when the weapon 
glanced off without inflicting a deep wound; the 
second transfixed the heart and deprived him of life 
almost on the moment, he being suffocated in his 
own blood before the coach in which he sat could 
reach the palace of the Louvre, at the distance of a 
few hundred paces. I have seen the shirt worn by 
Charles I. on the scaffold, preserved at Lord Ash- 
burnham’s seat in Sussex, which was transmitted to 
posterity by a collateral ancestor of the present 

VOL. IV. D 
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Earl, who, as one of the grooms of the bedchamber, 
attended Charles on the 30th of January 1649. Both 
these shirts appeared to have been originally almost 
steeped in blood, though time has discharged from 
them the crimson colour, but they do not produce a 
similar effect on the mind. Charles’s catastrophe, 
like that of Louis XVI., excites just compassion. 
Of Henry it may be asserted with truth, that though 
the defects of his character were great, he neverthe¬ 
less occupies the highest place in our esteem and 
affection among the kings who have reigned in 
modern Europe. Notwithstanding the degree of 
idolatry which the French possess for his memory, 
we may justly remark that, in the lapse of more than 
two hundred years since his assassination, no prince 
of the blood royal has ever been christened by the 
name of Henry, till Louis XVIII. so named the 
Duchess of Berri’s son. We learn from the “M£- 
moires de St. Simon,” and from other authentic 
sources, that even the bare mention of his illus¬ 
trious grandfather was painful to the bigoted ears 
of Louis XIV. The deadly spot of Hugonotism, 
ineffaceable in the estimation of monks and J esuits, 
adhered to Henry like the poisoned shirt of Nessus, 
even after his readmission into the Catholic Church, 
and cancelled or obscured his heroic exertions for 
the extrication of France from foreign and domestic 
enemies. Nor did Louis, environed with the pomp 
of Versailles, recollect without repugnance how hum¬ 
ble were the little courts of Pau and of Nerac, con¬ 
cealed among the mountains of the Pyrenees in the 
distant province of Gascony, where Henry passed 
his youth, an exile and a heretic, proscribed or per¬ 
secuted by the last kings of the race of Valois. 

Another monument which arrested my attention 
was the Castle of Vincennes. During the course 
of ten years since Louis XVI.'s accession in 1774, 
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many of the state prisons had been successively 
suppressed and extinguished, a measure originating 
in the progressive spirit of political freedom through¬ 
out the nation, which required a relaxation of the 
ancient despotism. Among the objects of abolition 
and of retrenchment, these receptacles of human 
misery presented themselves to the consideration 
of the Baron de Breteuil, Minister of the Interior. 
On his representation it was determined to make a 
reduction in their number throughout France, and 
the great tower or “ donjon ” of the Castle of Vin¬ 
cennes was among the first of that description thrown 
open to curiosity. I visited it twice, the last time in 
company with the present Lord Gwydir, then Sir 
Peter Burrell. Several days had been employed, 
by order of the Government, in erasing the inscrip¬ 
tions left on the walls of the various chambers or 
cells, before they were submitted in 1784 to the pub¬ 
lic eye. The genius of history seemed to accompany 
the visitor of this Gothic place through the dark and 
winding passages, reminding him at every step of 
the events that had taken place within its gloomy 
recesses. Here expired our Henry V. in 1422 of a 
disease which had nearly cut short Louis XIV.’s 
career, but which the advanced state of surgical 
skill in the seventeenth century enabled him to sur¬ 
mount Henry disappeared at the moment when he 
was about to ascend the throne of France, and in the 
full vigour of his age. Like Alexander in antiquity, he 
died at thirty-three, withdrawn by Providence as if in 
mercy to the French and English nations. To the 
former,as by his decease and the long minority of his 
feeble son the Capetian line reconquered their heri¬ 
tage. Not less fortunately for us, since the greatest 
national calamities would necessarily have resulted 
from the annexation of England to the French mon¬ 
archy. U nder such circumstances, if the two countries 
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could have permanently remained beneath the do¬ 
minion of one sovereign, Paris must have become 
the principal seat of government, while London 
would have sunk, like Dublin, into the mere resi¬ 
dence of a viceroy. 

Here, too, at Vincennes, Charles IX. of France 
breathed his last in 1574, before he had accom¬ 
plished his twenty-fifth year, a prince whose name, 
on account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which took place under his reign, is never pro¬ 
nounced without detestation, but who possessed 
many qualities worthy the throne—courage, vigi¬ 
lance, activity, energy, and a love of the fine arts in 
all their branches not less ardent than inspired his 
grandfather, Francis I., if these noble seeds had not 
been choked and perverted to purposes of destruction 
by his mother, Catherine de Medicis. I contemplated 
with no common interest another vaulted apartment 
of considerable size, in which “the great Cond6,” 
his brother the Prince of Conti, and their brother- 
in-law the Duke de Longueville, were confined 
during near thirteen months by Cardinal Mazarin 
in 1650 and the following year. It is curious to 
reflect that the illustrious prince who annihilated the 
Spanish bands at Rocroy, and whose triumphs con¬ 
stitute so brilliant a part of the French annals, should 
have passed much of his youth and middle life in 
prison, in exile, or in rebellion, amidst privations of 
every kind. My conductor did not omit to point 
out to me the parapet from which Francis, Duke de 
Beaufort, grandson of Henry IV. by Gabriel d’Es- 
tr£e, effected his escape in 1648 from this fortress, 
after having been shut up in it more than five years 
by order of Anne of Austria, then Regent of France. 
He occupied a distinguished place in the civil wars 
of the “ Fronde," under Louis XIV.’s minority, but 
is otherwise hardly known to posterity. Among all 
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the descendants of Henry by Gabrielle, the Duke 
de Venddme alone, his great-grandson, who, at the 
commencement of the last century, commanded the 
armies of Philip V. in Spain with so much glory, 1 
seemed to inherit any portion of Henry’s military 
talents. Philip remarking to him this circumstance, 
and observing that neither his father nor grand¬ 
father had been distinguished in the field, “ Sire,” 
answered the Duke, “ c’est que je tire mon gdnie de 
plus loin.” 

Among all the attributes or instruments of des¬ 
potism, there is not one which impresses the mind 
with more abhorrence or awakens images of a more 
hateful description than a state prison. Bonaparte, 
contemplated in the character of a destroyer, is not 
equally odious as when we see in him ajailor. Perhaps 
we should not exaggerate if we assume that in the 
progress of his flagitious invasion of Spain and in 
the calamitous retreat from Moscow he sacrificed to 
his policy, to his ambition, or to his enmities, half a 
million of human beings. Yet does he excite far 
more detestation when his name is coupled with 
those of the Duke d’Enghien, of Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture, of Pichegru, and of Captain Wright, all of 
whom we suppose to have been sacrificed in diffe¬ 
rent ways by his secret orders in the gloom of their 
cells. When Gray exclaims— 

“ Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed ! ” 

we seem to behold passing before us the shades of 
those royal and noble victims who in different ages 
have there fallen beneath the dagger or by more 
concealed and atrocious means. Such as the Tower 
of London is described by Gray were the castles 
appropriated to the reception of state criminals 

1 In the War of the Succession.—E d. 
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under Louis XIII., when Cardinal Richelieu filled 
them with the first nobility of France. Many of 
the memoirs written during that period of time and 
transmitted to us were composed by persons im¬ 
mured in the Bastile or at Vincennes. The arbitrary 
temper of Louis XIV., inflamed during the last 
thirty years of his reign by a spirit of intolerant 
bigotry, maintained the same detestable system, and 
crowded with unfortunate individuals the fortresses 
allotted for their detention. We may see in the 
charming memoirs of Madame de Stael, who was 
herself a prisoner in the Bastile, how full were its 
apartments between 1717 and 1720, during the 
regency of the Duke of Orleans. The conspiracies 
of various kinds set on foot under the auspices of 
Philip V., King of Spain, in order to dispossess that 
prince of the supreme authority in France, compelled 
him, contrary to his natural disposition, to immure 
his enemies in the various castles scattered through¬ 
out the French territories. Louis XV., indolent 
as well as unfeeling in his natural disposition, and 
towards the conclusion of his career lost, like Tibe¬ 
rius at Capraea, to shame and to public decorum, 
allowed his Ministers or his mistresses to issue 
“ lettres de cachet ” on the slightest pretences. But 
the natural benignity of his successor, however tor¬ 
pid, led him to reject all measures of severity. It 
was more in consequence of the relaxation of the 
royal power than from the exertion of its despotism 
that the monarchy was first shaken and finally sub¬ 
verted. When, in July 1789, the insurgent popu¬ 
lace, aided by the “ Gardes Fran9aises,” burst into 
the Bastile, they found throughout that edifice only 
seven captives. A century earlier, in 1689, if a 
similar insurrection had taken place, every subter¬ 
ranean dungeon, cell, and chamber on the different 
floors, up to the calottes or circular vaulted rooms 
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in which the towers all terminated, would have 
exhibited one or more unfortunate tenants. So 
much had the humane character of the monarch, 
aided by the spirit of the times, already mitigated 
the kingly authority previous to the commencement 
of the French Revolution. 

Conversing in the month of June 1798 with Sir 
Sydney Smith, who was then in London, relative to 
his detention in the Temple, from which prison he 
had effected his escape only about four weeks, he 
assured me that in the room which had been occu¬ 
pied by Louis XVI., where he was himself confined 
during three-and-twenty months, there remained no 
inscription, trace, or vestige of that ill-fated prince, 
so carefully had they been all erased. But, he 
added, that he had himself left, in a very obscure 
comer of the chamber, a short note addressed to 
Bonaparte, who, he doubted not, would sooner or 
later succeed him there. He repeated to me the 
words of the billet, which contained some advice to 
Napoleon, accompanied with very severe animad¬ 
versions on the conduct of the Directory. Sir Syd¬ 
ney told me that the jailor or keeper of the Temple 
had allowed him to sup in Paris not less than twelve 
different evenings during his abode in that prison. 
On these occasions he always pledged his word of 
honour to be there again by a certain hour, never 
exceeding half-past nine, and he fulfilled his engage¬ 
ment witn scrupulous exactitude. Little difficulty, 
he said, was experienced in getting him out of the 
Temple, but very great precautions became neces¬ 
sary to secure his return into it undiscovered. 
Nearly about the same period I had more than one 
conversation with Lieutenant Wright, Sir Sydney’s 
brave and unhappy comrade, who had been shut 
up with him in the Temple. As he was captured 
with Sir Sidney at the time when the frigate, having 
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grounded near the mouth of the Seine, not far from 
Havre de Grace, surrendered to the enemy, so he 
likewise recovered his liberty in May 1798. On 
the 15th of the following month I called on Mr. 
Wright at the Prince of Wales’s Hotel, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, when he made me the 
following recital. “ I was confined,” he said, “for 
nearly two years in the room where the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, had been im¬ 
mured. My first employment was to ascertain by 
a most minute and accurate search over every part 
of the chamber whether either she or her daughter, 
or the Princess Elizabeth her sister-in-law, had left 
behind them any memorial of their residence. After 
the strictest examination, 1 could discover only two 
such indications. The first was an inscription, as 
I apprehend, in the Queen’s handwriting, and con¬ 
tained these few words— 

‘ La tour du Temple est l’Enfer.* 

Near it were two marks, one above the other, 
scratched on the wall, which, 1 imagine, indicated 
the respective height of her two children. The 
second inscription, which had been pricked or de¬ 
lineated by Madame Royale, was to this effect:— 

‘ Marie Therese Charlotte est la plus malheureuse personne 
du monde. Elle ne peut pas recevoir des nouvelles de son pere, 
ni de sa mere, quoique elle Test demands mille fois.’ 

No doubt these lines were written subsequent to the 
separation of that unhappy family.” 

I copied them, as they here appear, from the 
original paper in Sir Sydney Smith’s possession. 
The inaccuracies of expression, by which the Princess 
used “recevoir” instead of “procurer,” and the word 
“ Test ” where she should have written “ l’ait,” when 
venting her woes, like the daughter of Pandion, to 
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the walls of her prison ;—these errors cannot surprise 
if we reflect that she was only thirteen years and 
eight months old at the time when she accompanied 
her father and mother to the Temple. After that 
lamentable day her mind could not have been in a 
state to receive many aids of education or improve¬ 
ment 

Before I quit the subject of the Temple, I cannot 
help remarking on the singular fact of Napoleon’s 
having demolished that edifice to the last stone. I 
visited the spot where it once stood three times in 
the course of the year 1816. Grass now covers the 
place, and small stakes driven into the ground, from 
one to the other of which cords are stretched, mark 
the exact figure, as well as dimensions, of the two tur¬ 
rets where the King, Queen, and royal family were 
confined. Not a remain of the ancient structure 
exists more than survives of Babylon or of Troy. 
What were the motives that impelled the Corsican 
Emperor to level it with the earth ? Certainly not 
attachment or respect or commiseration for the 
Bourbons, whom he persecuted, dreaded, and de¬ 
stroyed when they fell into his power. It can only 
be explained on the supposition, universally credited 
at Paris, that he regarded the castle which had im¬ 
mured the last sovereigns of the Capetian line as a 
building of evil omen, on which he feared to fix his 
eyes, within whose walls, that had so often wit¬ 
nessed the piercing lamentations of the illustrious 
captives there detained, a change of fortune might 
at any moment confine himself. He therefore com¬ 
manded and completed its demolition. 

The English Ministers of the year 1815 have 
incurred some censure for having transferred Napo¬ 
leon, when he threw himself on their generosity, to 
a rock in the other hemisphere. But what fortress 
could securely hold an individual of such colossal 
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dimensions ? Happily we have no state prisons. 
Neither Dumbarton Castle nor the Tower of Lon¬ 
don would have been a safe place of detention. A 
popular commotion might set him free at any mo- 
.ment,;and'place himat the head of a revolutionary 
•army in. the centre of. the kingdom. The conscious¬ 
ness that he existed in the midst of us must have 
roperated of itself to produce insurrection. It was of 
the last necessity to remove him to a distance from 
Europe. But to irritate him after his fall by per¬ 
petual insults, to send out a governor for the express 
purpose, and to accelerate his end by premeditated 
•acts of-unnecessary severity,—for these infractions 
x>f;humanity our Ministers must answer to posterity. 
* [October. 1784.] A singular accident befell the King 
soon-after, my return from Paris to London, which, 
^however, was happily unattended with any-injurious 
consequences. During the whole course of his 
reign, as he’discharged scrupulously the great duties 
imposed on.him by Providence when he was placed 
at the head of. the British empire and constitution, 
so he did not fail in regularly performing, the minor 
obligations required of him in his kingly character. 
•Among the latter functions was comprehended the 
act of holding levies and drawing-rooms. With 
such punctual and unremitting accuracy did he 
receive the compliments of his nobility and gentry 
at St. James’s, that during winter two weekly levies 
•always took place, namely, on the Wednesday and 
the . Friday, to which was added a third during the 
meeting of parliament after Christmas, on Mondays, 
intended particularly for members of the House of 
Commons. The Queen generally held her drawing¬ 
room every Thursday throughout the winter, at 
which his Majesty never failed to be present, thus 
devoting a large portion of four mornings out of 
seven for a great part of the year to this tiresome 
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ceremony. It must, however, be owned that no 
prince ever seemed to suffer less, while so em¬ 
ployed, than George III. Far from endeavouring 
to accelerate its termination, he always appeared de¬ 
sirous of prolonging it. I have frequently seen him 
detain the Queen more than half-an-hour, after she 
had done the honours of the circle, and seemed 
extenuated with fatigue, while he engaged in an 
endless tHe-a-tite with a foreign Minister or an 
agreeable courtier. No princess in Europe con¬ 
ducted herself with more suavity, ease, and conde¬ 
scension in her own drawing-room than did her 
present Majesty. In that act, as in every other 
throughout her whole life, she has evinced excellent 
common sense, great command over herself, and 
admirable judgment. During more than half a cen¬ 
tury that she has resided in this island, placed con¬ 
tinually in most delicate and difficult circumstances, 
she has not made a single false step. In conse¬ 
quence of the frequency and regularity of levies, 
they were often thinly attended, and it was not 
unusual for the King, who always came early to St. 
James’s, to find himself ready for commencing the 
ceremony before a sufficient number of persons had 
assembled for the purpose. He then usually sent 
out the groom of the bedchamber in waiting to re¬ 
connoitre the ground, and to report to him on the 
subject. His levies were held (most appropriately) 
in a bedchamber of very moderate dimensions, join¬ 
ing the closet, properly and technically so denomi¬ 
nated, into which he generally retired when the 
levde concluded. That bedchamber might with 
reason be deemed classic ground, as in it took place 
the birth of James II.’s son in 1688. The foreign 
Ministers ranged themselves at the levies of 
George III. from the fireplace along the foot of the 
bed. With those representatives of crowned heads 
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his Majesty rarely failed to enter into diffuse con¬ 
versations, so that by the time he approached the 
door of the apartment he commonly found a great 
crowd pressing for notice. As he talked with one 
individual he cast his regards from time to time on 
the person who stood next, thus anticipating and 
preparing himself before he began a new dialogue. 

I observed that an accident befell the King which 
might have been followed by serious consequences. 
It happened in the following manner. Towards the 
beginning of October his Majesty, whose punctu¬ 
ality in holding his levies I have already noticed, 
leaving Windsor, set out on horseback from the 
Queen’s Lodge at half-past eight on a Wednes¬ 
day morning, notwithstanding the very threatening 
aspect of the weather. He was only attended by 
Major Manners (now the General of that name), 
who happened to be his equerry in waiting, and a 
groom. Before they reached Colnbrook it began to 
rain with violence, but the King, wrapping himself 
in his greatcoat, pushed on at greater speed. As 
he passed over Turnham Green, a countryman, 
dressed in a common smock-frock, mounted on a 
sort of cart-horse, and advancing at the rate of 
six or seven miles.an hour, encountered him. His 
Majesty attempting to pass between him and a 
loaded waggon going towards London, received a 
blow on one of his knees from the man, and had 
nearly been thrown upon the waggon. Major Man¬ 
ners, who was close behind, and who saw the acci¬ 
dent without being able to prevent it, riding up to 
the fellow, while he doubled his horsewhip, after 
some execrations, exclaimed, “ You scoundrel, don’t 
you see it is the King ?” The unfortunate country¬ 
man, thus rudely accosted, remaining motionless 
and speechless, while Manners and the servant 
both seemed about to inflict chastisement on him, 
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the King instantly interposed. “ Don’t strike him 
on any account," said his Majesty. “ He has hurt 
my knee, but it was altogether an accident. I shall 
receive no injury from it.” So saying, he continued 
his journey towards London. General Manners 
assured me that on looking back so long as he 
could perceive the man, he remained still nearly in 
the same attitude and posture, like a person over¬ 
come with amazement in the middle of the high¬ 
road. Before noon his Majesty arrived at the 
Queen’s House, and his first endeavour was exerted 
to procure some arquebusade, but in consequence of 
the violence of the rain, all the domestics assuming 
as certain that he would come in a carriage, and 
would drive straight to St James’s, scarcely any 
person could be found in attendance. A maid¬ 
servant having at length brought him the arque¬ 
busade, his Majesty pulled down his stocking, and 
while Manners held the bottle the King rubbed his 
knee, which was black and had received a great 
contusion. But after having plentifully bathed the 
part affected, he immediately got into his sedan- 
chair, repaired to St -James’s, dressed himself, 
and held his lev6e, precisely as though no misad¬ 
venture had befallen him. 

[November 1784.] In the autumn the King, avail¬ 
ing himself of Lord Waldegrave’s 1 decease, who 
was Colonel of the Coldstream regiment of Guards, 
conferred the command on his own second son, 
Prince Frederick. About a month subsequent his 
Majesty created him Duke of York and Albany, 
by the former of which titles he has since been 
known, instead of Bishop of Osnaburgh, as he 
was previously designated in common conversa¬ 
tion. Desirous to remove him from the society of 
his elder brother, and at the same time to render 

* John, third Earl of Waldegravo.—E d. 
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him acquainted with Germany, particularly with the 
Electoral dominions, George III., as early as the 
close of the year 1781, had sent him over to Han¬ 
over. From that city, which constituted his residence 
and his headquarters, he made occasional excursions 
to the Prussian, Saxon, and Austrian courts, with a 
view principally to the attainment of military know¬ 
ledge, in order that he might in due time fill the 
important post of Commander-in-Chief, destined for 
him by his father. 1 George II. had in like manner 
placed his second son at the head of the British army. 
That the present King from a very early age re¬ 
garded Frederick with predilection is a fact too well 
known to need any proof. Nor can we wonder at 
his feeling a preference towards a prince in whose 
person, manners, and the leading features of his 
character or deportment he beheld himself much 
more faithfully reflected than in the Prince of 
Wales. 

The political sky being now calm and the First 
Minister confirmed in power, towards the conclusion 
of November two creations took place on which the 
eyes of the whole kingdom were turned with interest. 

I have already had occasion to remark, that with 
the late Marquis of Rockingham, who died in July 
1782, expired the gradation or title of Marquis in 
this country. 2 During nearly two years and a half 


1 He was for thirty-two years Commander-in-Chief, with a short 
interval in 1809 .—Ed. 

1 The title was first conferred in England by Richard II. on Robert 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, created Marquis of Dublin, 1385. Wraxall 
is thus mistaken in saying that down to his time the title had never 
been introduced into Ireland. Of the present Irish marquisates, the 
oldest dates only from 1789. Of the English marquises who are 
heads of families, few are of older date than the oldest Irish marauis- 
ate, saving only Winchester, which dates from 1551; but in Lord 
Rockingham’s time, the title of Marquis of Winchester belonged to 
the eldest son of the Duke of Bolton. At the death of the sixth and 
last Duke in 1744, the title of Marquis of Winchester fell to a fourth 
cousin, his nearest kinsman, George Paulet. Of the three Scotch 
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that rank of the peerage was, if I may so express 
myself, blotted out of the Red Book of England, 
while three marquisates then existed in Scotland. 

In Ireland the title had never been introduced. To 
this rank, therefore, Earl Temp le and the Earl of J 
Shelburne were now raised. 1 The former noble- / * 
man, who stood in a close degree of consanguinity 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, besides his 
hereditary claims and his vast landed property, 
sustained by great parliamentary interest, might 
justly plead his recent services to the sovereign. 
He first of all the nobility in the realm, having 
demanded an audience of the King, had disclosed 
to him the dangerous nature of Fox’s East India 
Bill, and its provisions as they regarded the crown, 
facts which impelled his Majesty to adopt vigorous 
measures for arresting its further progress. The 
title of Buckingham was conferred on him, which as 
a dukedom awakens recollections that carry us back 
to the Tudor, and even to the Plantagenet times. 

It was revived by James I. in the person of his 
favourite Villiers. Queen Anne bestowed on Shef¬ 
field, Earl of Mulgrave, the dukedom, not of Buck¬ 
ingham, but of Buckinghamshire. In consequence 
of Lord Temple’s being raised to the marquisate, 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had been previ¬ 
ously accustomed to omit the last syllable, and to 
call as well as to sign himself Buckingham, became 
compelled to resume the former denomination and 
signature, a necessity with which he somewhat re¬ 
luctantly complied. The Marquis of Buckingham, " 
like his two younger brothers, possessed strong in¬ 
tellectual powers sustained by a most retentive 
memory, by habits of application and inexhaustible 

Marquisates, Queensberry, Tweeddale, and Lothian, their creations 
date respectively as follows, 1682, 1694, and 1701.—D. 

1 Marquis of Buckingham and Marquis of Lansdowne.— Ed % 
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information upon almost every subject While 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland during the Earl of 
Shelburne’s Administration, I believe he gave as 
much satisfaction to the nobility and people of that 
island as any man could do whose disinclination to 
wine or conviviality led him to pass little time at 
table, and to devote himself almost entirely to the 
labour of the Cabinet. His faculties appear never¬ 
theless to have been adapted more to ornament 
private life than for conducting public business. 
By his hasty acceptance of the post of Secretary of 
State in December 1783, and his still more hasty 
resignation of it scarcely forty-eight hours after¬ 
wards, he had nearly overset Pitt’s Administration 
before it was well constituted. To the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty he always anxiously 
aspired, but fortune was not equally propitious to 
his wishes as she had shown herself to those of the 
Duke of Richmond in placing him at the head of 
the Ordnance. During Pitt’s long Ministry, Lord 
Buckingham’s talents were only once called out as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, after the Duke of Rut¬ 
land’s death, and he passed his life in dignified 
repose at Stowe, residing little in London, nor ap¬ 
pearing often in the House of Peers. On the 
arrival of Louis XVIII. and his expatriated family 
in this country, when compelled to quit the Russian 
territories, the noble hospitality with which he re¬ 
ceived, lodged, and entertained those illustrious 
fugitives excited high admiration. They were 
treated by him and the Marchioness 1 with the 
same honours and testimonies of respect (even to 
the formalities of royal etiquette, none of which 
were omitted), as if tne King had been seated on 

1 Mary Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Robert, Earl 
Nugent, married to Earl Temple, April 16, 177$. She was a Roman 
Catholic.—E d. 
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the throne of his ancestors, and had visited Eng¬ 
land merely for amusement 

If the dignity bestowed on Lord Temple awak¬ 
ened attention, much greater speculation arose on 
the supposed motives of the Minister for elevat¬ 
ing the Earl of Shelburne to the same rank in the 
peerage, by the title of Lansdowne. An evident 
coldness, if not alienation, had long subsisted be¬ 
tween him and Pitt, nor had Lord Shelburne taken 
any part in the discussions of the Upper House of 
Parliament during the course of the late session. 
At the time of his resignation in February 1783, 
reports injurious to his public character had been 
industriously spread by his political enemies. Pitt 
defended him, it is true, in the House of Com¬ 
mons with indignant warmth from those aspersions, 
but it was naturally demanded by men attentive to 
the course of events why, if Mr. Pitt was convinced 
of the falsity of such imputations, did he not associ¬ 
ate his former principal to the new Cabinet when 
he himself became First Minister in the following 
month of December. I confess that this fact ap¬ 
peared to me for a long time difficult of solution or 
of explanation, except by supposing that Pitt had 
discovered reasons for believing the charges to be 
true, which he had antecedently reprobated as des¬ 
titute of foundation. But I am inclined, on more 
recent information, to consider the accusations as 
altogether calumnious. The elevation of Lord 
Shelburne from the rank of an English baron, 1 to 
which dignity his father had been raised by George 
II. in 1760, to that of a marquis, thus overleaping 
two gradations of the British peerage, might be con¬ 
sidered by his former political pupil as an ample 
remuneration for having originally brought him for¬ 
ward into Administration. The title of Shelburne, 

1 Baron Wycombe, of Chipping Wycombe.— Ed. 

VOL. IV. £ 
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it should be remembered, was only an Irish earl¬ 
dom. I know, indeed, that the marquisate was 
understood to have been given and to have been 
accepted as a receipt in full for all past demands ; 
but that it did not produce any cordial co-opera¬ 
tion or union between the giver and the receiver 
became fully manifest by Lord Lansdowne’s subse¬ 
quent conduct in Parliament. 

[December 1784.] As if Pitt had intended to 
show that the augmentation of rank conferred on 
Lord Shelburne was designed to operate as an 
extinguisher on all prospective expectations of em¬ 
ployment, the Cabinet office of Privy Seal, which, 
ever since the Duke of Rutland’s nomination to the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, had been put into com¬ 
mission, was now filled up with the name of Earl 
Gower. That nobleman, who had previously occu¬ 
pied the post of President of the Council, made way 
for Lord Camden, facilitating probably thereby his 
own elevation, within little more than a year, to the 
same rank which had just been bestowed on Lord 
Temple and on Lord Shelburne. Early in 1786 he 
was created Marquis of Stafford. 1 His abilities were 
moderate, but his person and manners had in them 
great dignity. His vast property, when added to 
his alliances of consanguinity or marriage with the 
first ducal families in this country, the Rutlands, Bed¬ 
fords, Dorsets, and Bridgewaters, rendered him one 
of the most considerable subjects in the kingdom. 

At this time, having survived the tempests by 
which the capital and the court had been so long 
agitated, expired Dr. Samuel Johnson, a name which 
cannot be pronounced without veneration! I con¬ 
sider him as the most illustrious and universal 
man of letters whom I have personally known in 
my time, because I contemplate Burke more as an 

1 His son, the second Marquis, was created Duke of Sutherland in 

(833* 
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orator than as an author, whatever fame he may 
have acquired by his writings. Gibbon’s reputa¬ 
tion, however deservedly high, is limited to a single 
branch of composition and to a single work. With 
Hume and Robertson I was not acquainted. Adam 
Smith, Jacob Bryant, and Horace Walpole—all of 
whom I knew—eminent as were their talents, could 
not, on the whole, sustain a competition with John¬ 
son. Those persons who, like Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield, cannot dispense with elegance of man¬ 
ners, and who prefer urbanity before the greatest 
intellectual powers, must necessarily have estimated 
Johnson as “a respectable Hottentot.” Such he 
frequendy was when in company. Such I have 
myself found him. But such, likewise, as we know, 
was Swift, whose cynical and morose temper often 
set at defiance all the rules of polished society. 
With Addison it has always appeared to me that 
Johnson may be more aptly compared than with 
any other writer of eminence who flourished during 
the course of the eighteenth century. Both were 
moralists, both poets. Both have left us their 
travels—Addison through Italy, Johnson to the 
Hebrides. As the former composed only one tra¬ 
gedy, “ Cato,” so the latter produced only a single 
tragic piece, “ Irene.” If, as must be allowed, the 
superiority in that walk of composition rests de¬ 
cidedly with Addison, we shall probably be led to 
admit, on the other hand, that none of his poetical 
works, neither “ Blenheim ” nor the “ Letter to the 
Earl of Halifax,” elegant and classic as they are, 
can be placed in competition with the “ Imitations 
of the Third and of the Tenth Satires of Juvenal.” 
“ The Rambler,” though not equal to “ The Spec¬ 
tator,” yet cannot be rated very far below it. And 
after discussing their respective merits as men of 
genius, what shall we say to the labours of Johnson ? 
His Dictionary stands alone as a monument of 
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human ability, perseverance, and knowledge. We 
can oppose to it nothing on the part of Addison. 
It is true that he wrote a comedy, on which experi¬ 
ment Johnson never ventured; but “The Drummer,” 
though it may serve to prove that Addison could 
woo the comic muse (just as “ The Mourning Bride” 
may be cited to show that Congreve could compose 
a tragedy), yet does not serve greatly to augment 
the measure of his fame. Besides, “ Rasselas ” more 
than counterbalances it. On the whole, I believe 
that in 1818 the name of Addison may stand highest 
in general estimation, but I am by no means sure 
of its maintaining that pre-eminence a century 
hence. Notwithstanding his constitutional fear of 
dissolution, Johnson died at last with great serenity 
and resignation, preserving undiminisned his facul¬ 
ties at more than seventy-five—a prerogative denied 
by Providence to Swift. He was followed to the 
grave by Burke, who had not omitted to visit him 
during his illness; by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and by 
many other men of literary eminence. He has no 
monument erected to him in Westminster Abbey, 1 
nor did he indeed need any sepulchral honours, 
inscriptions, or panegyrics: Boswell has transmitted 
him to the latest posterity. The flat stone that 
covers his remains in Poets’ Corner, on which I 
have lately stood, awakens involuntary sentiments 
of admiration and respect. 

[January 1785.] We are now arrived at a period 
of time which presents a striking contrast to the 
portion of George III.’s reign that we have hitherto 
reviewed. From the meeting of Parliament to¬ 
wards the close of 1780 down to its dissolution in 
March 1784, the whole interval exhibits a scene of 
fermentation approaching to convulsion. Twice 
the government had been wholly suspended. First, 

1 After much discussion, it was decided that his monument should 
be placed under the dome of St, Paul’s.—E d. 
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during six weeks subsequent to Lord Shelburne’s 
resignation in February 1783, and again for a con¬ 
siderably longer space while Pitt and the Coalition 
contended for power. Five Administrations had p 
rapidly succeeded each other. Even when Pitt, J 
having finally surmounted all opposition, might be 1 
said almost to dictate his pleasure to the new Par¬ 
liament, yet die troubled waves did not instantly 
subside. The great struggle carried on in West¬ 
minster, which was ultimately decided in Fox's 
favour by “ the interposition of female charms ” far 
more than by his own exertions or the efforts of his 
friends, had no sooner terminated than his persecu¬ 
tion commenced within the walls of the House of 
Commons. Overborne by numbers, he could only 
appeal to the justice of another session and to the 
operation of time on the minds of his opponents. 
The new East India Bill which followed gave 
rise to the most acrimonious discussions. But with 
the prorogation a calm took place, and from the / 
autumn of 1784 down to that of 1788 the sterility of I 
political events may be said to equal their multi¬ 
plicity and importance during the four preceding 
years. The court of George III.—if a prince who 
led a patriarchal life in the bosom of his family 
could be said properly to have had any court—never 
furnished other than scanty materials, and Parlia¬ 
ment, subdued by the ability or captivated by the 
eloquence of Pitt, no longer presented an arena 
on which the two candidates for power triumphed 
in their turn. Fox, supported only by a few 
steady adherents, still maintained indeed an unequal 
conflict, but till the King’s alarming seizure and 
temporary privation of intellect in October 1788 
took place, Administration scarcely acknowledged 
any limits to their influence over the legislative 
body. 
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posture and delusion, rendered almost unnecessary 1 
such unconstitutional means of procuring support.! 

It forms matter of regret that Pitt should have lent 
himself to acts which could be interpreted as vindic¬ 
tive or allied to the spirit of persecution; but no 
sooner did he adopt those measures than he in¬ 
stantly found the limit of his own ascendancy over f 
the very individuals who on almost all other points : 
followed him with a sort of implicit submission. 

The scrutiny granted by the high bailiff of West¬ 
minster, while he at the same time refused to make’ 
any return of members, as the precept enjoined him' 
to do, formed in itself a violation of the constitution. 


It was, besides, most oppressive towards Fox, who % ^ 
ought to have been seated, leaving Sir Cecil Wray ? > 

to seek redress by petition. Even Lord Hood i y?' 
seemed to forget his own dignity while thus ac- r / 
quiescing in his exclusion from the House of Com- / 

mons with a view to favour the Ministerial pur-, y 
poses. Westminster remained wholly unrepresented.' • 
Meanwhile the scrutiny proceeded, though of neces¬ 
sity with a slow pace, the expense attending it, 
which was enormous, being supported by the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Portland, and the other great leaders! 
of the Whig party, as Fox possessed no funds what¬ 
soever, and scarcely could raise money sufficient for 
his personal subsistence. His creditors had even 
become so numerous or importunate about this 
time, that his effects and books being seized at his 
lodgings, contiguous to Brookes’s in St. James’s 
Street, and sold, he was reduced during a few days 
or weeks to take refuge at the house of a friend, . 

Mr. Moore, in Sackville Street, Piccadilly. Dudley 
Long, who has since assumed the name of North, 
and who represented the borough of Grimsby in 


successive Parliaments, enjoyed a distinguished 
place in Fox’s friendship. He was, indeed, one 
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of Fox’s most steady adherents, and had been des¬ 
tined for the office of a supreme councillor in 
Bengal, if the memorable East India Bill of 
1783 had been carried into effect Few men of 
his time possessed greater convivial powers en¬ 
livened by wit Fox, whose pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments were universally recognised, being at¬ 
tacked by a severe indisposition which confined 
him to his apartment, Dudley Long frequently 
visited him, In the course of conversation, Fox, 
alluding to his complaints, remarked that he was 
compelled to observe much regularity in his diet 
and hours, adding, “ I live by rule, like clockwork.” 
“ Yes,” replied Dudley, u I suppose you mean that 
you go tick, tick, tick.” 

; [ix/—9 th February 1785.] Welbore Ellis, the 
patriarch of the Opposition, commenced the pro¬ 
ceedings relative to the Westminster scrutiny by 
moving for the attendance of the high bailiff at the 
bar. His examination, followed by that of his two 
assessors, Mr. Hargrave and Arthur Murphy (the 
latter of whom has attained to higher eminence in 
our time as a man of letters than to legal distinction 
in Westminster Hall), was accompanied by circum¬ 
stances of great party violence. Corbett, the high 
bailiff, assailed by questions calculated to force from 
him disclosures favourable to Fox, manifested not 
only reluctance in answering, but ingenuity in evad¬ 
ing inquiries. At the head of the Ministerial advo¬ 
cates and defenders stood forward Lord Mulgrave, 
who might be considered as in the highroad to a 
British peerage. To that dignity he had indeed 
some pretensions, being descended in the maternal 
line from the celebrated Lord Hervey, the Sporus 
of Pope, as well as from the Annesleys, Earls of 
Anglesea. After having strenuously supported, 
during successive sessions, the Earl of Sandwich, 
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then First Lord of the Admiralty, he had followed 
Dundas’s example by joining the new Administra¬ 
tion. While Murphy remained under examination. 
Fox, perceiving his dislike to give evidence on cer¬ 
tain points connected with the scrutiny, observed 
that “ the gentleman seemed unwilling to make a / 
plain answer to a plain question.” Lord Mulgrave ' 
instantly rising, severely animadverted on Fox’s 
expression, as not only unbecoming, but insulting to 
Murphy. Far, however, from conceding or apolo¬ 
gising, Fox repeated it, adding, “ The noble Lord 
may assume, if he pleases, the office of my censor.', 
There is no man in this assembly whose censure I 
hold in less consideration. But he never shall com¬ 
pel me to retract a single syllable of my assertion.” 

[g/h February 1785.I Ellis having moved for an 
immediate return of the precept, the debate which 
ensued brought forward to public notice for the first 
time one of the most accomplished orators and in¬ 
dividuals whom we have beheld in our day. I mean 
Mr. William Windham. He had been chosen mem¬ 
ber for the city of Norwich at the late general elec-| 
tion, notwithstanding his well-known predilection 
for Fox and his slender patrimonial property, which 
then scarcely exceeded 1200 a year. His person 
was graceful, elegant, and distinguished, slender, but 
not meagre. The lineaments of his countenance, 
though they displayed the ravages of the smallpox, 
were pleasing, and retained a character of animation 
blended with spirit and intelligence. Over his whole 
figure Nature had thrown an air of mind. His man¬ 
ners corresponded with his external appearance, and 
his conversation displayed the treasures of a highly 
cultivated understanding. Ardent in his love of civil 
liberty, for the preservation of which blessing, I 
believe, he would as cheerfully have shed his blood 
as did Hampden or Sidney, it was constitutional 
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freedom that he venerated, not a republican and 
impracticable emancipation from limited monarchical 
government Strongly attached to Fox by private 
friendship as well as by political ties, he nevertheless 
quitted his leader when Fox persisted to justify and 
to panegyrise the sanguinary republic of France, in 
defiance of its enormities and excesses. 

To Burke, Windham unquestionably bore some 
analogy, and on his shoulders may be said to have 
, descended the mantle of Burke when he finally 
[ quitted the House of Commons. If Windham fell 
below him in general or in classic knowledge, he 
might be esteemed Burke’s equal in the splendour 
and variety of his imagery, his command of language, 
and his wild but finely sustained flights into the 
regions of fancy. In suavity of disposition and con¬ 
trol over himself, Windham was his superior; for, 
either from irritability of temper, intensity of feeling, 
strength of prejudices, or violence of party spirit, 
Burke frequently became unmanageable, and exhi¬ 
bited a spectacle distressing to his friends. There 
was in Windham’s eloquence an eccentricity and 
[ originality of phrase peculiarly his own, picturesque 
but full of energy; as, for instance, when in 1809, 
after the battle of Talavera, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
having been raised by Ministers at once to the dig¬ 
nity of a Viscount, Windham observed upon it that 
“ he disapproved of Sir Arthur’s being thus elevated 
over a whole gradation of the peerage, because if 
he made two more such leaps the Red Book would 
not hold him.” Windham’s talents, brilliant and 
various as they were, always, however, appeared to 
me more adapted to speculative than to practical 
life; rather fitted for the university than for the 
Cabinet, better calculated to excite admiration in 
the House of Commons than formed by wise coun¬ 
sels and measures to sustain or to extricate an em- 
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barrassed empire. The ill-fated expedition under 
Sombreuil, sent to perish at Quiberon in 1795, and 
the unfortunate selection of General Whitelocke for 
the command of the troops against Buenos Ayres 
some years later, are both to be imputed, eminently 
if not exclusively, to Windham. 1 I am of opinion 
that if Burke had ever been admitted into the 
Cabinet, he would have displayed a similar want 
of judgment. Neither the one nor .the other were 
statesmen, though they abounded in genius, learn¬ 
ing, fancy, and prodigious powers of declamation. 

Pitt replied on that evening, not to Fox, but to 
Sheridan, whose charges or recriminations, pointed 
with equal wit and severity, forced the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to rise in his own defence. Wind¬ 
ham gave great promise of future eminence. Fox, 
after exhausting every argument drawn from the 
statute law of England, from the immemorial prac¬ 
tice of Parliament, and from general reason appli¬ 
cable to the case, apostrophised his adversary In 
the most animated terms. “ I too well perceive,” 
observed he, “that the Minister’s object in sustaining 
the scrutiny is only to persecute an individual whom 
he honours by making him the victim of private 
resentment I have always emulated to stand fair 
with him. It has been my pride to fight side by 
side with him the battles of the constitution, little 
suspecting that he would so soon desert his prin¬ 
ciples, and become the agent of that very secret 
influence which he had so long and so successfully 
laboured to overturn. I was always prepared to 
find in him a formidable rival, who in the race of 
glory would leave me far behind; but I believed 
him incapable of descending to be my persecutor.” 

1 This honest, brave, somewhat eccentric, but true-hearted English¬ 
man died in x8io^ then sixty years of age, of the consequences of an 
accident incurred by his exertions to save the library of the Hon. Mr. 
North from fire.—D. 
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“ I protest,” continued Fox, “when I heard that 
the brightest ornaments of England had fallen sac¬ 
rifices to popular delusion, that Lord John Cavendish 
had lost his seat at York, that Mr. Coke and General 
Conway had been treated in a similar manner by 
their constituents, I regretted having been deprived 
of the distinction of suffering in such society. But 
it is obviously intended to weary out my friends by 
expense. A sum of ,£30,000 a year will be swallowed 
up on the two sides. My own last shilling may soon 
be got at, for I am poor. Yet in such a cause I will 
lay down my last shilling. If ultimately I lose my 
election, it will be for want of money, not from want 
of a legal majority of votes, while Westminster will 
be deprived of its franchise because 1 am unable to 
prosecute a pecuniary contest with the Treasury.” 
These concluding words contained so strong a charge 
against Administration that they could not remain 
without reply. Pitt having already spoken at great 
length, Dundas therefore presented himself to the 
House. After treating as a matter of derision Fox’s 
assertion that he had been selected by Ministers as 
an object of oppression, Dundas accused him with 
converting the electors of Westminster into instru- 
\ ments of systematic faction and sedition. Irritated 
at such an imputation, Fox declared it to be a direct 
falsehood; but his adversary, neither disconcerted nor 
betrayed into warmth, contented himself with firmly 
repeating his opinion. 

About five o’clock in the morning a division took 
place on Lord Mulgrave's amendment to Ellis’s 
motion, by which the high bailiff, though he was 
, not precluded from making a return, yet received 
indirect encouragement to proceed in the scru¬ 
tiny, accelerating as much as possible its progress. 
It now became evident how unpopular a measure 
the Minister had adopted, for, instead of the over- 
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whelming majorities which throughout the preced¬ 
ing session sustained him upon every question, he 
could only carry the amendment by thirty-nine, 
though above 300 members voted. Fox, no less' 
than his friends, regarding such a division as a 
triumph, already prepared to renew the subject 
under another parliamentary form. 

[loth —1 Zth February 1785.] Colonel Fitzpatrick - 
having presented a second petition from the elec¬ 
tors of Westminster, requesting, to be heard by 
counsel at the bar, as they had new facts to state, 
it was opposed by Lord Frederick Campbell. He 
was a son of the beautiful Miss Bellenden, maid of 
honour to the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen 
Caroline, and whose virtue resisted the seduction 
of George II. previous to his ascending the throne. 
Lord Frederick had already passed his fiftieth year, 
but he still retained all the graces that he had 
inherited from his mother. His figure united 
symmetry with elegance, and his manners, noble 
yet soft, dignified yet devoid of any pride or 
affectation, conciliated all who approached him. 
Devoid of shining talents, he nevertheless wanted 
not either ability or eloquence in a certain degree, 
both which were under the control of reason and 
of temper. He had sat in many Parliaments, and 
was attached to the crown, if not to the Govern¬ 
ment, by a lucrative place, the Lord Registrar of 
Scotland. 

When about forty years of age, he married the 
Dowager Countess Ferrers, widow of the unfortu¬ 
nate Laurence Shirley, Earl Ferrers, who expiated 
by a public execution in 1760 the crime of having 
premeditatedly shot his steward. She had, however, 
been separated from him by Act of Parliament 
some years earlier, on account of his ill-treatment. 
Sir William Meredith, who made no inconsiderable 
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figure in Parliament, in office, and in public life 
during the first years of the present reign, was her 
brother. Miss Meredith, who, when young, pos¬ 
sessed great personal attractions, walking with her 
sisters in the Mall in St James’s Park, was accosted 
by a woman who demanded charity, offering at the 
same time to tell her fortune. On being repulsed 
for her importunity by Miss Mary Meredith (of 
whom I am now speaking), the woman, irritated, 
said to her, “You think yourself yery pretty, but 
you are born to marry a man who will be hanged.” 
Probably this story, like other similar predictions, 
was made subsequent to the fact which it pretended 
to foretell. That a very singular and sinister des¬ 
tiny attended her through life must, however, be 
admitted, when I add that she was burned to death 
in her bed at Lord Frederick’s seat of Coomb Bank 
in Kent, together with the house itself. This melan¬ 
choly event took place not more than eleven years 
ago, when she must have been about seventy. Her 
husband survived her near nine years, dying in 1816 
at above fourscore, still elegant and distinguished 
even in decay. 

[21 st February 1785.] The question before the 
House being “that counsel should be heard at the bar 
for the purpose of stating new facts,” Lord Frederick 
moved an amendment to Fitzpatrick’s motion cal¬ 
culated to restrain “ the introduction of any extra¬ 
neous or offensive matter.” A long debate ensued, 
Government carrying the point by a majority of fifty- 
one ; 203 sustaining Administration, while only 145 
supported Fox. The triumph was nevertheless 
dearly purchased, because it took place in contra¬ 
diction to public opinion. During the course of the 
evening a proposition was made on the part of Sir 
Cecil Wray, tending, as he asserted, to accelerate the 
termination of the scrutiny, but Forf rejected it with 
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contempt “ I believe,” said he, “ Sir Cecil to be 
himself an honest gentleman, though the proposal 
now conveyed in his name is the result of unexam¬ 
pled impudence and effrontery.” Erskine and Pigott 
being called in after the division as counsel, the 
former, in their joint names, informed the Speaker 
that “ as they could not submit to the restraint im¬ 
posed on them by the recent decision of the House, 
they requested permission to withdraw from the 
bar.” The high bailiff having, however, been again 
examined, the discussion was renewed, Fitzpatrick 
moving that “ he should be directed to make an im¬ 
mediate return of the members chosen for West¬ 
minster.” Here Pitt may be said to have first found 
the limits of his parliamentary supremacy; for he 
could only negative the motion by nine, though 
above 280 members voted on the occasion. Such a 
majority was, in fact, defeat 
Among the individuals who generally supported 
him, but who spoke as well as voted against him on 
that night was Mr. Bankes, one of the representatives 
for Corfe Castle, a borough of which he was known 
to possess the complete command and to return both 
the members. He has indeed continued so to do 
for near forty years; and at the hour when I am 
now writing, in April 1818, he, together with his 
son, sit in Parliament for the same place. Brought 
up with Pitt at Cambridge, nearly of the same age, 
and allied by the closest friendship, Bankes had re¬ 
ceived from the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
most public as well as flattering proofs of predilec¬ 
tion and confidence. To him, in December 1783, 
Pitt delegated his Ministerial functions within the 
walls of the House of Commons during the short 
but very critical period that elapsed between his 
acceptance of office and his re-election for Appleby. 
Nor did Bankes prove himself incapable of so im- 
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portant a trust His talents compensated by their 
calm solidity for the want of brilliancy. His enun¬ 
ciation, slow, formal, precise, and not without some 
degree of embarrassment was nevertheless always 
controlled by judgment, caution, and good sense. 
No man displayed more rectitude of intention, inde¬ 
pendence of mind, and superiority to every private 
object of interest or of ambition. These qualities 
formed, indeed, the impediments to his elevation ; 
for whoever considers his ample patrimonial fortune, 
his intimacy with the Minister, and his parliamentary 
interest, cannot doubt that he must have attained to 
the peerage at an early period of his life, if he had 
not himself obstructed his own entrance into that 
assembly. 

We have beheld a banker transformed into a 
British peer, and placed by Pitt, in 1797, on the 
bench of barons. But he exhibited a very diffe¬ 
rent degree of personal and political devotion from 
Bankes, whose attachment to his friend was always 
restrained and regulated by high public principle. 

I remember that, on the division of the 9th of 
February, and again on the 21st, after the agitation 
of the scrutiny, Robert Smith was one of the tellers 
on the Ministerial side, while Bankes voted with 
Fox. Lord Mulgrave was on one if not on both 
occasions the other teller. Smith and Phipps 
reached the Upper House. Bankes still remains a 
commoner. Pitt did not possess enlargement or 
nobility of mind enough to forgive him for exercising 
his parliamentary independence when it came into 
collision with his own favourite measures. “ Tout 
ou rien ” was his maxim, and, like the goddess im¬ 
mortalised by Pope, he seemed on a day of debate 
to say to his followers— 9 

“ Here strip, my children; here at once leap in, 

And try who best can dash through thick and thin.! * 
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In making these observations, I am only impelled by 
truth; for, I believe, in the course of my whole life 
I never conversed during five minutes with Bankes, 
whose manners were altogether cold, repulsive, and 
destitute of amenity. He was not, indeed, the only 
member of the House whom a strong sense of justice 
and rectitude induced, though in contradiction to his 
ordinary line of conduct, to oppose by his voice as 
well as by his vote the continuance of the scrutiny. 
Martin, member for Tewkesbury, whose incorrup¬ 
tible integrity compensated for the mediocrity of his 
talents, followed Bankes’s example. Such instances 
of defection eloquently spoke the general sense of 
the country on the treatment experienced by Fox. 

[i6tk —24 th February 1785.] The expenditure of 
the public money in Bengal was brought forward as 
matter of crimination against Ministers by Francis 
at this time. Pitt and Dundas defended the mea¬ 
sures of the Board of Control, leaving to Major Scott < 
the charge of repelling the charges preferred against 
Hastings for profusion, oppression, and maladmini¬ 
stration of the revenues. In the progress of these 
investigations, Burke, availing himself of the ascen¬ 
dancy which his talents and eloquence conferred on 
him, endeavoured to silence his adversary by ques¬ 
tioning him relative to the nature of his connection 
with the Governor-General. Scott, while he by no 
means denied that he acted as Hastings’s agent—a 
quality of which, he said, he was proud—retorted 
on Burke, whom he accused of being himself vir¬ 
tually a Minister of the Rajah of Tanjore. “ I know 
as a fact,” added Scott, “ that he waited in person \ 
on the late chairman of the Court of Directors, on 
behalf of the Rajah; and his near relative (William 
Burke) avowedly resides at this time as agent in the 
court of Tanjore.” Thus attacked, Burke threw 
over himself, as he always did on similar occasions, 
you iv. 1 
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the shield of denial, accompanied with solemn de- 
! clarations of his own purity, disinterestedness, and 
superiority to every pecuniary consideration. After 
protesting upon his honour that he was not the 
Rajah’s agent, Burke subjoined, “ True it is I have 
acted with similar feelings towards many individuals, 
but I never received any pecuniary compensation 
for my exertions. During a considerable number of 
years I was agent to the province of New York, 
and in that capacity I have negotiated with his 
Majesty’s Ministers. I have stood up as the advo¬ 
cate and agent of the Nabob of Oude, of the Rajah 
of Benares, and of many other oppressed or plun¬ 
dered princes of Hindostan ; but my sole remunera¬ 
tion lies in relieving the distressed and raising the 
unfortunate.” Notwithstanding this affecting ap¬ 
peal to the passions, yet, as William Burke resided 
in the capacity of agent at the Rajah of Tanjore’s 
durbar, transmitting to Edmund Burke intelligence 
on which the latter spoke and acted, it seems difficult 
not to consider him as having been connected by 
close ties with the Gentoo prince in question. 

\_2%th February 1785.] The subjects agitated 
relative to Bengal and to Tanjore formed, neverthe¬ 
less, only preludes to the more important inquiry 
into the private debts of Mahommed Ali, Nabob 
of Arcot. Fox and Francis opened the subject to 
the House with great ability, but the “ Atiantean 
shoulders ” of Burke principally sustained the pon¬ 
derous mass, under the weight of which any other 
mind, memory, and energies than his must have 
been oppressed or overwhelmed. His speech, 

' though of intolerable length, yet displayed a body 
of information respecting the finances of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Madras, as connected with the Nabob of 
Arcot, which, I believe, no other individual in either 
House of Parliament ever possessed. Mahommed 
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Ali, one of the most able Asiatic princes who has 
reigned in our time, whose judgment, patience, and 
address supported him on the ntusnud during nearly 
half a century, maintained a perpetual conflict either 
with the insatiable avarice and rapacity, or against 
the more oppressive policy and tyranny of successive 
governors of Fort St. George. Having, in conse¬ 
quence of their exorbitant demands on his revenue, 
contracted a large debt before the year 1776, and 
being treated with severity bordering on insult by 
Lord Pigot, then governor of Madras, he determined 
on appealing from these delegated authorities to 
the fountain of political power. With that view, in 
hopes of obtaining redress either from the King or 
from the Administration, as early as the year 1777 
■ he sent to England, in quality of his vacqueel or . 
Minister, Mr. Macpherson, who has since exercised ' 
with so much integrity and ability the functions of 
Governor-General of India after Hastings’s depar¬ 
ture, for which services he was raised to the rank of 
a baronet. On his return to Calcutta, in the capa¬ 
city of a supreme councillor, in 1781, the commis¬ 
sion intrusted by the Nabob to him was transferred 
to his friend, Mr. James Macpherson, the compiler 
of Ossian’s poems. In the month of August 1783, 
Mahommed Ali, not only without any solicitation 
on my part, but without my knowledge or consent, 1 
named me his Minister jointly with James Macpher-' 
son. The recent service which I had rendered to 
the Carnatic, and to the nation at large, by trans¬ 
mitting overland the first intelligence of the restora- 1 
tion of peace between England and France, which \ 
act had not been performed by Ministers, nor by 
the Directors of the East India Company, produced 
my appointment. That information arriving at 
Madras in June 1783, at a most critical period of ( 
time, the Nabob, in consequence of the representa- 
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tions made to him on the subject, conferred upon 
me the nomination. 

In the autumn of 1784, when the newly consti¬ 
tuted East India Board took into their considera¬ 
tion the affairs of the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
three distinct loans or debts existed in that settle¬ 
ment, all of which had been successively contracted 
by Mahommed Ali. The two first, denominated 
the Debt of 1767 and the Cavalry Loan, did not ex¬ 
ceed, in the aggregate, the sum of ,£600,000; but the 
third, commonly called the Debt of 1777, amounted 
to ,£2,400,000 sterling. By its enemies the terms 
“exorbitant, usurious, and fraudulent” were applied 
to this loan on every occasion. Nevertheless, as 
several years had already elapsed since it had 
been incurred, as the shares or bonds forming its 
security had passed by sale into a variety of hands, 
and as the Nabob who contracted it not only ad¬ 
mitted its validity, but had granted tuncaws or 
assignments of various portions of his territorial 
revenues to particular creditors for their payment, 
the India Commissioners, having maturely weighed 
these facts, sent out orders to acknowledge the three 
debts as valid engagements. They next proceeded 
to set apart certain portions of his Highness’s re¬ 
venues, by regular instalments, for their gradual 
liquidation within a fixed number of years. In the 
execution of these measures Pitt and Dundas were 
not only actuated, as I believe, by the purest 
motives, but I' consider them to have adopted a 
wise, healing, enlarged, and laudable policy. The 
settlement would probably have been thrown into 
convulsions similar with those that took place under 
Lord Pigot in 1776 if orders had been transmitted 
from England declaring the Nabob’s debts illegal 
and void. Fox, nevertheless, either preferring 
abstract principles of justice before any measures 
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of state convenience, or rather carried away by the 
declamations and violence of Burke, whose motives, 
elevated and upright as they might apparently be, 
were usually tinged in almost every act with human 
infirmity or enmity, Fox unquestionably viewed 
these claims through a different medium. His 
East India Bill had by one of its clauses or pro¬ 
visions declared them unlawful, null, and irrecover¬ 
able through any legal process from the Nabob. It 
was therefore natural for Fox, when they became 
subjects of parliamentary investigation, to protest 
against their validity and to reprobate the orders 
which had been transmitted to India providing for 
their eventual liquidation. 

His speech on the occasion—for it was Fox who 
began the discussion—though criminating the new 
East India Board and arraigning their late deter- r 
mination in severe terms, yet abstained from any i 
personal imputation on their motives. But Francis, 
who seconded Fox’s motion for the production of 
papers elucidatory of the inquiry, by no means re¬ 
strained himself within similar limits. Addressing : 
the first Minister and the- Treasurer of the Navy 
individually, he admonished them that “ their cha¬ 
racters were deeply committed, as rumour loudly 
asserted that a collusion existed between the Board 
of Control and the creditors of the Nabob.” Dun- 
das immediately rose, and in the progress of a very 
masterly but concise speech explained with admir¬ 
able perspicuity the nature of the three classes of 
debt under examination, justifying at the same time 
the measures embraced for their gradual extinction. 
After thus vindicating the general policy and utility 
of the orders sent out to Madras, with that good- 
humour which always characterised him, accom¬ 
panied by manliness of mind, he adverted to Fran¬ 
cis’s accusation. “ It is not the first time,” observed 
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Dundas, “ that my conduct has been misrepresented. 
With similar truth it has been asserted that I re¬ 
ceived from an honourable baronet a very large sum 
of money on a particular occasion. The fact is just 
as true as the'pretended collusion of this day. But 
as I slept perfectly serene under the former impu¬ 
tation, so, I trust, my temper will remain equally 
unruffled at the present moment.” Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, to whom he alluded, was not only in the 
I House at the time, but took a part in the debate, 

1 and even spoke in favour of Fox’s motion. It was 
therefore impossible that Dundas could seize an 
occasion more favourable for refuting the calum¬ 
nious reports circulated respecting him than the 
opportunity of which he availed himself. 

When he sat down, the discussion being appa¬ 
rently terminated, the House appeared ready to 
divide, but Burke, rising with evident marks of 
i strong emotion, delivered an oration which lasted 
( nearly five hours, and which neither Demosthenes 
* nor Tully could have exceeded in energy, elo¬ 
quence, or animation. I speak with perfect im¬ 
partiality, as I by no means coincided in opinion 
with Burke, whose prejudices and animosities al¬ 
most always blinded his judgment or obscured his 
superior intelligence. But even when he most 
failed in producing conviction he excited not less 
admiration of his resplendent talents. It would be 
a vain attempt to convey any adequate idea of the 
? mass of knowledge which he displayed or submitted 
on that evening to his audience. Every species of 
information relative to the subject that unwearied 
labour combined with ability could collect, he 
furnished with a lavish hand. Against the Debt 
of 1777, as originating in bribery and usury, he 
principally exhausted his invectives. Against Paul 
Benfield, who had been a member of the late House 
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of Commons, and who was supposed to own a very 
considerable proportion of that loan, Burke levelled 
such abuse as no person in my time (not excepting 
Hastings, or Rumbold, or Sykes, or Middleton, or 
Rodney, or Lord Shelburne) ever attracted within 
the walls of either House of Parliament. From 
base and venal subservience to Benfield, and his 
agent or representative in that assembly, Mr. 

^ Richard Atkinson, Burke charged both Pitt and 
Dundas with systematically sacrificing their own 
honour, the interests of the state, and the revenues 
• of the Carnatic. “ This,” exclaimed he, in his beau¬ 
tiful and allegorical language, which borrowed its 
allusions by turns from every source, sacred or 
classic, as they suited his purpose—“ This was the 
golden cup of abominations! This was the en¬ 
chanted chalice of. the fornications of usury and 
rapine which was tendered to Ministers by the 
gorgeous Eastern harlot! A chalice which so 
many of the nobles, no less than the people of 
this devoted land, have drained to the very dregs ! 
But do Ministers suppose that no reckoning is to 
follow this lewd debauch ? that no punishment will 
be demanded for such national prostitution ? You 
have the act palpably represented before your 
eyes. Atkinson, who kept in this capital a public 
office, where the whole business of the late general 
election was managed, is Benfield’s agent. The 
principal of the grand election-monger must of course 
be indemnified for his exertions. The claims of 
Benfield and his crew must be exempted from all 
inquiry.” 

After thus exhausting his rage on Benfield and 
Atkinson, he descended to arithmetical details, 
proving the share which the former of those in¬ 
dividuals was asserted to possess in the debt of 
177.7. My best information,” continued Burke, 
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“places it at .£400,000. This sum, increased by 
the scheme of the present Ministers nearly one- 
third in magnitude, and bearing interest at six 
per cent, gives to Benfield an annuity of £35,000 
a year, charged on the revenues of die Carnatic.” 
Having next attempted by other calculations founded 
on the usurious advantages which Benfield might 
derive to swell his income to the enormous sum 
of nearly .£150,000 per annum, Burke exclaimed, 
“ Behold here a specimen of the new and immacu¬ 
late aristocracy created by our mirror of financial 
Ministers ! This is to constitute the support of the 
crown and constitution against the ancient natural 
interests of Great Britain, the grand counterpoise 
against odious coalitions! A single Benfield out¬ 
weighs them all! A criminal who ought long since 
to have fattened with his offal the region kites is by 
the Board of East India Control virtually invested 
with the administration of a great kingdom, and put 
in possession of an estate effacing the splendour of 
all the nobility throughout Europe!”—“ If this chain 
of circumstances does not lead the House neces¬ 
sarily to infer that the Minister has paid to Benfield’s 
avarice the services rendered to his ambition by 
Benfield’s connections, I know not anything short 
of the confession of one of the two parties which 
can persuade you of his guilt But I believe, after 
such an exposure of facts, no man can entertain a 
doubt of the corrupt collusion of Ministers with the 
interest of the delinquents in India.” 

Burke, no doubt, supposed that charges and im¬ 
putations of such deep atrocity must instantly call 
up Pitt or Dundas. But so absurd as well as un¬ 
founded did the accusations appear, and with such 
ridicule or incredulity did the House consider the 
asserted duplicity of the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer and the East India Board with Benfield, merely 
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in order to secure for the latter an ill-acquired fortune, 
that the Treasury bench remained silent. Burke’s 
violence recoiling on himself, a loud cry of question 
arose from every part of the assembly. Not a word 
was uttered in reply, Pitt disdaining to refute allega¬ 
tions which his character sufficiently repelled. Even 
the numbers on the division attested how little 
conviction followed Burke’s declamation, whatever 
wonder or respect might be excited by his elo¬ 
quence. The Opposition could only command sixty- 
nine votes, while Administration was followed by 164. 
It was not thus that Pitt divided on the question of 
the Westminster scrutiny. There he found his 
power and his ability unable to prolong the con¬ 
test, or even to secure a majority. But Burke in 
1785, however sublime were his endowments, had, 
by his intemperate abuse of them, sunk greatly in 
general estimation. 

Paul Benfield, who at more than one period of 
the reign of George III. acted a most conspicuous 
part on the great theatre of public life and of Parlia¬ 
ment, was born at Cheltenham in or about the year 
1740, where his father exercised the trade of a land- 
surveyor. He had received little aid from educa¬ 
tion, but having been sent out to Fort St. George 
at an early time of life in the capacity of an assis¬ 
tant engineer, he soon distinguished himself there 
by executing some public works, which, while they 
acquired him professional reputation, laid the foun¬ 
dation of his prodigious fortune. He was subse¬ 
quently transferred from the military to the civil 
service of the East India Company, and he then 
commenced his pecuniary transactions with the Na¬ 
bob of Arcot. His extensive connections among 
the native bankers or soucars enabling him to com¬ 
mand their assistance, he made great advances of 
money to Mahommed Ali, for which he unquestion- 
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ably received a very high interest The expedition 
undertaken by the Madras Government for the re¬ 
duction of Tanjore in 1773 requiring on the part 
of the Nabob ample pecuniary resources, Benfield 
principally supplied the necessary funds. But as 
his Highness’s bonds were already fallen into dis¬ 
credit and had sunk to nearly half their value, that 
prince found himself necessitated to make over to 
Benfield, by way of security, the crops or produc¬ 
tions of certain districts in the Carnatic or in the 
kingdom of Tanjore. 

Thus far Mr. Benfield seemed to advance under 
favourable auspices, but with the arrival of Lord 
Pigot in 1776 as governor of Madras his pro¬ 
spects became overclouded. That nobleman, who 
condemned the expedition against Tanjore, and who 
suspected Benfield of secretly abetting the party 
which opposed his measures, not only seized on the 
territorial assignments made over to him by the 
Nabob, but suspended him from the Company's ser¬ 
vice. After Lord Pigot’s imprisonment and decease, 
which speedily followed, Benfield still remaining de¬ 
prived of his rank, determined to revisit Europe. 
This resolution he executed, arriving in London 
about the beginning of autumn 1779. Lord North 
was then deeply plunged into the gulf of the Ameri¬ 
can war, while France and Spain occupied the 
British Channel with their combined fleets. The 
King and the First Lord of the Treasury had become 
equally unpopular. Parliament drew towards its 
sixth session, and the Opposition anticipated the fall 
of Administration with a sort of certainty. Under 
these circumstances of Ministerial and national de¬ 
pression, Benfield, who had brought with him a 
very considerable sum of money, which he destined 
for purposes of personal ambition, easily found 
means to offer his services to the Government. 
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His first object being to obtain or to create a par¬ 
liamentary interest, he made such purchases at 
Cricklade in Wiltshire as gave him a considerable 
influence in that borough, for which he was returned 
one of the two members when the new House of 
Commons met in October 1780. With a view to 
render him odious, as well as to throw discredit on 
a Ministry reduced to accept such assistance, the 
Opposition loudly asserted that he brought seven 
individuals into the House. Burke increased the 
number to eight In the course of his eloquent 
but most intemperate speech of the 28th of Febru¬ 
ary he exclaimed, “ Paul Benfield did not disdain 
—such was his affection for the rotten constitution 
of England—to become a wholesale upholsterer for 
this assembly. He made no fewer than eight 
members (reckoning himself) in the last Parliament 
What copious streams of pure blood must he not 
have infused into the veins of the present! ” This 
assertion was, nevertheless, altogether exaggerated, 
as I know that he only brought in two friends in 
1780 besides himself. After the dissolution of 1784, 
he neither obtained a seat, Cricklade having been 
disfranchised during the short existence of the 
Rockingham Administration, nor possessed the 
means of introducing any person into that as¬ 
sembly. Atkinson, though he might be considered 
as Benfield’s agent, did not owe to Benfield his 
election, nor acted by his impulse in a parliamen¬ 
tary capacity. 

Early in 1781, Mr. Benfield, who had antece¬ 
dently been restored to his rank in the Company’s 
civil service by the exertions of Government in 
Leadenhall Street, returned overland to Madras. 
Lord Macartney being nominated to the govern¬ 
ment of that settlement, embarked at the same time 
for the coast of Coromandel, and as Benfield had 
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been able to render him some pecuniary services 
which greatly facilitated his departure, it was natural 
to suppose that they might have continued on terms 
of friendship. But Benfield’s temper, disposition, 
and character, exacting, dissatisfied, and ambitious, 
could not easily be made to harmonise with Lord 
Macartney, who, though a man of unimpeached in¬ 
tegrity, of elevated views, and always attentive to 
the great public interests committed to his care, yet 
wanted amenity of manners, ductility, and powers 
of conciliation. A rupture took place between them, 
and Lord Macartney, probably dreading the fate 
which had befallen his predecessor Lord Pigot, 
who was arrested and confined by some of the 
members of his own council, determined as a mea¬ 
sure of precaution to remove Benfield from the 
seat of government For that purpose an order was 
sent him to repair to Permacoil, a fortified rock not 
far removed from Madras, a detachment of the Com¬ 
pany’s troops being there stationed, of which garri¬ 
son Benfield was constituted paymaster. He soon 
afterwards, however, obtained permission to retire 
to Pondicherry, and on Lord Macartney’s resigna¬ 
tion of his office in 1785, Benfield, against whom no 
charge whatever had been preferred, was by orders 
sent out from England allowed to return to Fort 
St. George. There he remained during two or 
three years occupied in realising his large fortune, 
which, by the regulations adopted respecting the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, was placed in a secure 
train of eventual liquidation. Finding, neverthe¬ 
less, that the prejudices entertained respecting him 
precluded his elevation to any of those situations of 
high trust or dignity in the Company’s service to 
which he aspired, he resolved finally to leave India. 
On his second return to England in 1790, he either 
brought home with him or left behind him at Ma- 
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dras, secured in the debt of 1777, a sum not fall¬ 
ing short of Burke’s calculation, I mean ^400,000. 

It might have been expected that Burke, who had 
attacked him with so much virulence only five years 
earlier, would have renewed the charges against him 
on his reappearance in this country, especially when 
Benfield again took his seat in Parliament by the 
assistance of the Treasury as member for Malmes¬ 
bury. But Burke was not only then engaged in the 
prosecution of Hastings, the French Revolution, 
which had taken place, occupied his whole mind, 
while it offered a more noble, as well as ample sub¬ 
ject for the exercise of his faculties. He likewise 
probably anticipated the separation which finally 
happened between himself and Fox, as almost in¬ 
evitably resulting from the different estimates formed 
by them respecting that event Benfield, therefore, 
in order to repair his loss at Cricklade, purchased 
another borough, Shaftesbury; and had he pos¬ 
sessed the moderation as well as the patience neces¬ 
sary for consolidating a great fortune, he might pro¬ 
bably (like so many other individuals returned from 
the East, whom it would be invidious to particu¬ 
larise) have gradually attained to honours if not 
to employments. But the restlessness of his char¬ 
acter, and the insatiable desire of augmenting his 
vast wealth, impelled him, instead of waiting the slow 
operation of time and events, to embark anew on 
the sea of mercantile adventure. Having formed 
a commercial connection with a gentleman named 
Boyd, who previous to the French Revolution was 
established at Paris, but who had been driven from 
that capital by the convulsions that followed it, 
Benfield and his new partner opened in London a 
species of banking-house. During the period be¬ 
tween 1793 and 1796, when Pitt was necessitated 
to borrow annually large sums in order to maintain 
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the war against France, Benfield and Boyd became 
the principal contractors for those loans, by which 
they were known to have realised great profits. 
The money market lay indeed in some degree 
under their control, and they were considered as 
its dictators. 

Meanwhile Benfield, after purchasing Sir Thomas 
Rumbold’s fine seat of Wood Hall in the county 
of Hertford, and the splendid mansion belonging to 
the Earl of Thanet in Grosvenor Square, bought like¬ 
wise an estate producing nominally nearly 30,000 
a year, situate in Demerara or Essequibo, on the 
continent of South America. But at the moment 
when he seemed to be placed on such a stupen¬ 
dous elevation, or, as Burke denominated him, to 
have become “ the minion of the human race,” he 
touched upon his fall. Benfield and Boyd having 
made large purchases in the public funds at the time 
of Lord Malmesbury’s mission to Lisle, in the san¬ 
guine anticipation of his success, and that negotia¬ 
tion for peace totally failing, the depression of the 
stocks occasioned by it shook their credit to its foun¬ 
dations. In this emergency sixteen capitalists of the 
City of London came forward voluntarily with a loan 
of ^5000 each in order to support the house. But 
the sum of £80,000 was found wholly inadequate to 
their wants. Bankruptcy ensued, followed by an 
extent issued on the part of the crown against their 
effects. Benfield immediately withdrew to France, 
in the public funds or securities of which country he 
had invested considerable sums previous to the war. 
At Paris he resided during several years, dragging 
on a miserable existence, unable with safety to 
revisit England, destitute of pecuniary resources, 
and literally wanting all the comforts of life. In 
that state of dereliction he there expired, his 
funeral expenses being defrayed, by a subscription 
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of the English residents in the French metropolis. 
Such was the singular destiny experienced by a man, 

./ho, whatever obloquy or censure might attach to 
the mode in which he acquired his fortune, could 
only have lost it by consummate imprudence and 
avidity. His history and his end remind us of Law 
in the annals of France under the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans during the last century. Like 
Benfield, Law closed his life in obscurity, if not in 
poverty, at Venice, after having performed so dis¬ 
tinguished a part on the theatre of Europe. I return 
to the course of public affairs. 

[3 d March 1785.] The division which took place 
in the House of Commons on the 21st of February, 
when Ministers were only able to carry the continua¬ 
tion of the scrutiny by so small a majority as nine, * 
naturally induced Fox without delay to agitate anew w 
that question. Sawbridge having moved that “an 
immediate return should be made to the precept,” 
Pitt, not venturing again directly to negative it, pro¬ 
posed that “ the House do immediately adjourn.” 

But even this indirect mode of defeating the pro¬ 
position he was unable to induce the House to adopt. 
Fox having carried the question upon immediate 
adjournment against the Administration by a ma¬ 
jority of thirty-eight, Pitt did not think proper to 
repeat his own disgrace, or to hazard a second 
, division. I say disgrace, because, however I may • 

/ have voted in 178.5, I now consider the whole busi- 
f ness of the Westminster scrutiny as one of the 
I strongest acts of Ministerial oppression and persecu- 
! tion which I have witnessed in my time. It de- 
■ manded indeed all Pitt’s popularity, supported by the 
' influence of Government, and aided by the recent 
recollections of Fox’s India Bill, to surmount the 
disadvantageous impressions excited in the public 
\jmind by the scrutiny. Fox, elated at his triumph, 
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instantly moved “to expunge from the journals of 
the House all the former proceedings on the sub¬ 
ject." He desisted nevertheless from pushing the 
motion to a division on that evening, and a future 
day was named for the purpose. But Corbett, the 
' high bailiff, did not delay more than twenty-four 
hours in making a return of Lord Hood and Fox as 
members for Westminster. It would have been 
more honourable to Pitt’s character, as well as to the 
councils of the crown, if this tardy and reluctant act 
of justice had been earlier performed; but the hope 
of expelling the Opposition leader from a seat so 
painfully eminent, overruled every sentiment of libe¬ 
rality, and even of policy, in the bosoms of Ministers. 

[9 th March 1785.] The debate which arose on 
the adjourned question of “expunging from the 
journals all the past proceedings ” was carried on 
in a very full house, and terminated at a late hour. 
Kenyon and Arden distinguished themselves by 
their defence of Administration. Nor did Fox want 
the aid of the bar to sustain his cause. Scott, who 
at the hour when I am writing holds the great seal 
of England, 1 spoke with admirable force against the 
scrutiny, which he denominated illegal as well as 
repugnant to justice and to reason. Contrary to 
their invariable practice when addressing the House, 
while Fox compressed his matter, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was diffuse and laboured, so much 
did the nature of the subject influence their style of 
oratory! If reason and equity had alone decided 
the question, Fox must have carried it Indeed, so 
sensible were the defenders of the measure that it 
needed adventitious support and could not stand on 
its own proper merits, as to induce them to call on 
all those individuals who had originally voted for 
the scrutiny to maintain their own consistency by - 

1 As Lord Eldon.— Ed. 
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continuing their sanction to its principle. “The 
object of the motion before us,” exclaimed the At¬ 
torney-General (Arden), “ is to make gentlemen 
confess their ignorance or their corruption. And if 
we concur in it, we ought all to appear next week 
in Westminster Abbey in white sheets, there to do 
penance for our past transgressions." 1 Pitt, con¬ 
scious, no doubt, how weak was the ground on which 
he stood, condescended to address his discourse 
more to the passions than to the reason and prin¬ 
ciples of his audience. He reminded them of the 
contemptuous terms which Fox had used towards 
those who at the commencement of the session 
crowded the House—“men with whose faces no¬ 
body was acquainted.” And he earnestly adjured 
them “ not to confide in those professions of respect, 
those meretricious blandishments which the success 
of one day had inspired, to lure them into a derelic¬ 
tion of principle, a violation of law, and an unmerited 
self-condemnation.” 

Fox, thus personally assailed, not only denied the' 
charge, but added that “ it was false, unwarranted, ! 
and solely calculated for the purpose of rounding 
the Minister’s periods, with a view of captivating 
the assembly.” A personal altercation ensued, which 
was terminated by the Speaker,* who, taking part 
against Pitt, as the rules of debate compelled him 
to do, observed that “ no member possessed a right 
of stating words spoken in the course of a former 
discussion, unless they had been taken down at the 
time by the clerk at the table.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though pronounced disorderly from 
the authority of the chair, yet maintained his original 

1 In the a Probationary Odes ” (Rolliad) there is a supposed testi¬ 
mony from George Hardinge in favour of Pepper Arden, which is said 
to refer to “the learned gentleman's arithmetical speech on the West¬ 
minster Scrutiny.”—E d. 

1 ComewalL—E d. 
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assertion, as Fox did his denial, and the division 
taking place soon afterwards, the Opposition could 
only number 137 votes, while Administration counted 
242. The victory was undoubtedly great, as, if 
Ministers had been left in a minority upon such a 
question, which impugned the legality of their whole 
proceedings throughout the Westminster election, 
they must have sustained a proportionate loss of 
reputation. But the triumph did not extend beyond 
the threshold of the lobby, public opinion being 
decidedly adverse to the principle of the scrutiny. 
I constituted one of the Ministerial majority on that 
night, a circumstance which does not, however, in 
the least alter my sentiments respecting the measure 
itself when viewed dispassionately through the me¬ 
dium of time. Only 286 members had been present 
when the continuation of the scrutiny was negatived, 
but 379 attended on the present occasion, when the 
decision involved, if not the duration, at least the 
character of the Government Satisfied with putting 
an end to the scrutiny, and admitting Fox to take 
his seat in the House as member for Westminster, 
many of the individuals who supported him on the 
3d of March voted with Ministers on the 9th. They 
wished to control and to restrain, but had no desire 
to overturn the Administration. 

The revolution of a year was now nearly com¬ 
plete since Pitt had attained to the summit of power, 
though he had not yet accomplished the twenty- 
sixth year of his age. Nor, if we except the measure 
of the Westminster scrutiny, which was unquestion¬ 
ably marked with the stamp of persecution, had he 
in any respect incurred public censure or disappointed 
public expectation. His youth, which had afforded 
to his enemies such ample matter of reproach, far 
from injuring him in general estimation, rather 
operated to throw a peculiar grace round his Ad- 
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ministration. In vain did his opponents enlist wit, 
poetry, and satire in their service. Yet we must 
admit that the portrait drawn of him in the “ Rol- 
liad ” is not destitute of resemblance. No man who 
has seen him in the House of Commons during the 
early stages of his Ministerial greatness, when about 
to mix in the discussion, can fail to recognise Pitt, 
though the likeness partakes of caricature, and is 
tinctured with the enmity of party. I allude to 
those couplets beginning— 

“ Pert without fire, without experience sage; 

Young, with more art than Shelburne gleaned from age; 
Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend, 

Too humble not to call Dundas his friend; 

In solemn dignity and sullen state. 

This new Octavius rises to debate! ” 

I never peruse the two concluding lines without 
having Pitt before my eyes. 1 They were peculiarly 
appropriate in 1784 and 1785, while he might still 
be considered in the infancy of his political power. 
When he became confirmed in office, he dropped 
much of the sullenness of his manner, substituting 
more dignity in its place. Those persons who have 
not beheld Pitt before the French Revolution—for 
that awful convulsion, proceeding with gigantic 
strides, and threatening universal subversion as it 
advanced, brought him down gradually nearer to the 
level of mankind—cannot easily figure to themselves 
the species of elevation that characterised his deport¬ 
ment. He stood indeed alone, as.his father, though 
only Secretary of State, had done in the two con¬ 
cluding years of George II. Neither Addington 
nor Perceval ever stood alone. They were, it is 
true, invested with the same employments as Pitt, 

1 Ellis, one of the chief authors of the “ Rolliad,” at a subsequent 
period met Pitt at Eden Farm, Lord Auckland’s seat, and the two are 
said to have been mutually delighted with each other.—E d. 
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but they never occupied his place, either among 
their colleagues in the Cabinet or with the nation. 
Yet Perceval was the younger son of an Irish Earl, 
a baron of England, whose illustrious descent might 
claim the respect derived from remote ancestry. 
Like Pitt, too, he had been bred to the bar, and 
possessed very eminent parts. But he wanted the 
name and the recollections which attached to the 
great Earl of Chatham’s son. Nor did Perceval, 
after sustaining a siege of many weeks in the 
House of Commons against Fox, then master of a 
majority within those walls, finish by liberating the 
crown from thraldom and reducing his opponents 
to a sort of political annihilation. These were Pitt’s 
resplendent merits, both personal and hereditary, 
which placed him on an eminence that no other 
subject has occupied in my time. 

Among the individuals who in 1785 enjoyed Pitt’s 
private friendship and confidence, Dundas held the 
first rank. Thurlow, however great were his en¬ 
dowments, was too intractable, retained too many 
opinions, principles, or prejudices, and sometimes 
burst through all Ministerial fetters or obligations 
with too much violence, to be cherished (as the 
“ Rolliad ” says Pretyman was) in Pitt’s praecordia. 
He could have easily replaced Lord Sydney with a 
far more able Secretary of State. Nor were Lord 
Carmarthen’s talents by any means brilliant, and he 
possessed too independent a mind for a man who 
aspired to the cordial friendship of the young Minis¬ 
ter. The Marquis had indeed been originally brought 
forward, not by Pitt, but by Lord Shelburne, who 
named him ambassador to the Court of Versailles 
early in 1783, soon after the signature of the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace, though the change in Adminis¬ 
tration which speedily followed it prevented the 
accomplishment of his mission. Dundas brought to 
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market qualities rarely combined in the same indi¬ 
vidual. Conviviality at table, manners frank, open, 
and inspiring confidence; eloquence bold, flowing, 
energetic, and always at command; principles ac¬ 
commodating, pliant, suited to every variation in 
Government, and unencumbered with modesty or 
fastidious delicacy. He could not only vote, but 
speak in support of measures against which he had 
declaimed and divided in the preceding session. • 

Ambition guided by judgment enabled him to per¬ 
ceive that Pitt could, of all men, most surely and 
speedily open to him the doors of the Cabinet and of 
the House of Peers. To those situations he steadily' 
looked, and for their attainment he considered no 
sacrifice to be too great. In the hours of private 
conversation, moistened and exhilarated by wine, 
when the Minister gladly unbent his mind, Dundas 
won his way and obtained a pre-eminence in his 
regard. It only terminated with their joint lives, 
and the Minister’s last moments were unquestion¬ 
ably accelerated as well as embittered by the im¬ 
peachment of his friend, followed by its necessary 
consequences, his loss of office, together with his 
seat in the Cabinet 

To Mr. William Grenville I may assign the second ‘ 
place in Pitt’s favour and friendship at this period 
of his political career.' The ties of consanguinity 
cemented every other motive derived from mental 
endowments. Nature had bestowed on him no 
exterior advantages. His person was heavy, and 
devoid of elegance or grace, his address cold and 
formal, his manners destitute Of suavity. Even his 
eloquence partook of these defects. In debate he 
wanted Pitt’s copious pomp of words, his facility 
and majesty of expression. The two cousins were 
equally distinguished by correct moral deportment, 
and the authors of the “ Rolliad,” who wanted neither 
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malevolence nor wit in exposing the defects of those 
whom they selected for attack, were reduced to the 
necessity of levelling their shafts, not against Mr. 
Grenville’s intellectual, but at his ponderous physical 
formation. Even Sheridan, whose humour, how¬ 
ever elegant and classic, was always dramatic, and 
who borrowed occasionally from Aristophanes or 
from Lucian, as well as from Congreve and Foote, 
condescended sometimes in debate to use the same 
weapon^ Jenkinson stood third on Pitt’s list of con¬ 
fidential adherents, though necessity and policy had 
unquestionably a greater share in the selection than 
inclination. Neither consanguinity nor conviviality 
produced the union between them, but circumstances 
scarcely less powerful in their operation attracted 
them towards each other. Jenkinson, though not elo¬ 
quent, possessed a species of knowledge without which 
Pitt could not advance a step in matters relating to 
trade, navigation, manufactures, and all the produc¬ 
tions of human industry or labour submitted to taxa¬ 
tion. He was the Mentor and the Pali nurus when¬ 
ever those subjects came before theTiouse. But 
he likewise was supposed still to retain an influence 
behind the curtain. The shadowy, undefined nature 
of that problematical power, which could only be 
matter of belief or of assertion, and which was sup¬ 
posed to have become far less formidable since Pitt’s 
nomination to the offices which he held, did not 
the less secure to Jenkinson universal consideration. 
Lord Camden, already far advanced in life, though 
he enjoyed a distinguished rank among Pitt’s friends 
and supporters, was rather an object of his venera¬ 
tion than associated to his labours or his pleasures. 
To the Duke of Richmond I should allot the fourth 
situation among the group who surrounded the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. He exhibited at this very 
time the strongest proof of his attachment to that 
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nobleman, and his high opinion of the Duke’s mili¬ 
tary talents, by not only defending his character, but 
by supporting his plans for fortifying Portsmouth 
and Plymouth when they were discussed in Parlia¬ 
ment with much severity. The Duke had previously 
been made a member of the Cabinet. 

Beyond these four or five favoured individuals 
stood another phalanx drawn up in a triple line. 
Those who composed the first row were selected 
for high birth, at whose head was beheld conspi¬ 
cuously the Marquis of Graham, and near him, on 
the Treasury bench, 

“ The dark brow of solemn Hamilton ” 

attracted attention. Nor must we omit Mr. John 
Villiers, second son of the Earl of Clarendon, the 
“ Nireus” of Pitt’s forces, “comely with the flaxen 
hair.” 

Within five years subsequent to this time the 
Minister, after conferring on him other temporary 
offices about the court, gave him a permanent and 
lucrative sinecure, by making him Chief-Justice in 
Eyre north of Trent Parliamentary talents were 
demanded as a qualification for the second row, and 
among them Wilberforce might claim pre-eminence. 
The qualities of his mind and understanding lay 
beneath the surface, for his countenance gave no 
indication of superior intellect. His person was 
mean, and his features were altogether destitute 
either of fine expression or of dignity. But he 
spoke with great perspicuity, as well as fluency, 
on every subject; and he spoke from an eminence, 
representing, as he did, the county of York. At¬ 
tached to Pitt both from principle and from habits 
of intimacy, he nevertheless preserved all the integ¬ 
rity, rectitude, and independence of character which 
could meet in a member of Parliament, sustained by 
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the most correct morals. Pepper Arden and Lord 
Mulgrave occupied the front rank in this division of 
the Ministerial troops. Behind were seen various 
individuals, who have filled in our time, and who 
still continue to fill, the highest offices in the state. 
I allude particularly to the names of Addington, 
Dudley Ryder, 1 the Earl of Mornington,® and Lord 
Apsley,® all of whom, though they had not yet risen 
to speak in the House, were candidates for future 
employment. The third and last line demanded 
neither birth nor talents: obedience, regular attend¬ 
ance, and unlimited devotion sufficed. They con¬ 
stituted a numerous body, the 

“ Alcandrumque, Haliumque, Noemonaque, Prytanimque,” 

of the House of Commons in 1785. I will not 
enumerate them. Robert Smith, eventually pro¬ 
moted, first to the barons’ bench in Ireland, and 
afterwards to the same rank of the peerage in 
England by Pitt’s friendship or gratitude, was 
justly esteemed} if not their leader, at least their 
example. 

[14 th March 1785.] Among the most unpopular 
members of Administration might be accounted the 
Duke of Richmond. His enemies accused him of 
domestic parsimony, contrasted with profusion of 
the public money as Master-General of the Ord¬ 
nance. His kitchen was said to be the coolest 
apartment in his house, both at Goodwood and 
in Privy Garden. Thus the “ Rolliad,” apostro¬ 
phising him, exclaims— 

“ Whether thou go’st, while summer suns prevail, 

T’ enjoy the freshness of thy kitchen’s gale. 

Where, unpolluted by luxurious heat, 

Its large expanse affords a cool retreat” 


1 Afterwards Earl of Harrowby.— Ed. 
1 Afterwards Marquis Wellesley.—E d. 
* Afterwards Earl Bathurst.—ED. 
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Nor did his present loyalty and attachment to the 
sovereign, against whom he had declaimed in a 
manner very personal during the progress of the 
American waf, afford less matter for ludicrous ani¬ 
madversion. ‘. But, more than either, his passion 
for fortifications and the works by which he pro¬ 
jected to defend our great naval arsenals against 
invasion excited the vigilant attention of Parlia¬ 
ment The subject was discussed with much as¬ 
perity when the Ordnance estimates came under 
consideration—James Luttrell, surveyor-general of 
that branch of the military department, youngest 
of the four sons of Lord Carhampton, opening the 
business. During the contest between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, while commanding the “ Mediator,” 
a forty-four gun frigate, Luttrell had distinguished 
himself both by the pen and by the sword. Never¬ 
theless, his encomiums on the Duke of Richmond’s 
plans did not produce conviction in the minds of his 
audience. Macbride, one of the two representatives 
for Plymouth, and a captain of the royal navy, to 
whom had been intrusted in 1772 the commission 
of bringing off on board his ship the Queen Matilda 
of Denmark, then detained a prisoner in the castle 
of Cronsberg—this officer, a man of blunt manners 
and of rude eloquence, but possessing strong sense 
and an accurate local knowledge of the tract of 
ground in the vicinity of Plymouth which it was pro¬ 
posed to fortify, contradicted the principal facts 
alleged by Luttrell. Courtenay, who never omitted 
to avail himself of the aid of wit as an auxiliary to 
reason and argument, assailed the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond’s projected fortifications with all the force of 
ridicule. Having observed how unfortunately it hap¬ 
pened for his country that his grace’s passion for 
engineering should have manifested itself at so ad¬ 
vanced a period of life, Courtenay then called on Barrd 
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to declare whether the engineers convened by the 
Master-General of the Ordnance to meet at the 
Tower for the purpose of discussing his esti¬ 
mates had or had not given them any sanction? 
“ Has Colonel Debbeige in particular,” added he, 
“ an officer so universally esteemed for probity and 
science, been called on to state his opinion respect¬ 
ing these fortifications ? ” 

Barr£, who was not unprepared for this appeal, 
probably indeed acting in concert with Courtenay 
and with the Marquis of Lansdowne, instantly pre¬ 
sented himself to the Speaker's notice. His aspect, 
his reputation as a member of the House, but, more 
than either, his personal infirmities, attracted great 
attention. Long menaced with a privation of sight, 
Barrd was now become totally blind, a circumstance 
to which he pathetically alluded when he observed, 
with an exclamation of deep concern, that “ to his 
memory alone he could henceforward recur for 
assistance in stating or recalling facts'.” With even 
more personal acrimony than Courtenay or than 
Macbride had exhibited, he attacked the Master- 
General himself, rather than his plans. After draw¬ 
ing an invidious comparison between the noblemen 
who had preceded the Duke of Richmond in that 
great office during several years, from Earl Ligonier 
down to Lord Townshend, “ all of whom,” he said, 
“were men of tried bravery, military knowledge, 
and experience,” he asked, “ Can the present Mas¬ 
ter-General state himself to have commanded armies 
like his predecessors in that employment, and con¬ 
ducted them to victory ? It is demanded of me,” 
concluded he, “whether I know Colonel Debbeige. 

I know him well—know his honesty and worth. I 
am concerned to add that I know him to be op¬ 
pressed.” The officer in question, who was one of 
the six colonel-commandants of the corps of en- 
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gineers, and whose reputation for professional ability 
stood high, having disapproved the Duke’s plans, 
had incurred his displeasure. And, as placability 
was not commonly supposed to constitute a promi¬ 
nent feature of his grace’s character, it might be 
feared that the Colonel by this conduct had sacri¬ 
ficed his fortune to his principles. The “ Rolliad,” 
adverting to these well-known facts, thus apostro¬ 
phises him— 

4 ‘ Learn, thoughtless Debbeige, now no more a youth, 

The woes unnumbered that encompass truth 1 ” 

“ Oh! learn on happier terms with him to live, 

Who ne'er knew twice the weakness to forgive 1 ” 

General Burgoyne having expressed a similar 
condemnation of the Duke’s projects, while not a 
word in their justification or support was uttered 
from any part of the House, Dundas himself re¬ 
maining silent, Pitt felt it indispensable to concede, 
for the present, to the weight of public opinion. 
Aware that he might be left in a minority if he per¬ 
sisted in urging the question to a division on that 
night, the Minister consented to allow the sum 
already granted (which amounted to ,£50,000, des¬ 
tined for the fortifications) to remain untouched till 
Parliament should have come to an ultimate deci¬ 
sion on the subject. But having thus given way 
respecting the principal point, he stood forward to 
rescue his friend from the imputations thrown on his 
military skill. After reverting to Barry’s queries 
touching the Master-General’s personal services in 
the field, “Yes,” answered the Minister, “I will 
boldly assert that my noble friend possesses practi¬ 
cal experience though he never has commanded an 
army nor led on troops to victory. I am happy to 
declare that he is a member of the Cabinet. To 
my good fortune in being closely connected with 
a nobleman of his active virtue, of his recognised 
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ability and experience in his department, but, 
above all, of his systematic economy in every 
matter that regards the public interest, I attribute 
much of the national favour which has hitherto 
accompanied and honoured my -Administration.” 
Relative to Debbeige Pitt wisely observed a total 
silence. His whole panegyric on the Duke seemed 
to be peculiarly levelled, not so much at Macbride, 
at Courtenay, or at Burgoyne, as against Barr6, 
and through him unquestionably at the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, from which quarter he probably sus¬ 
pected that the attack principally originated. The 
fortifications, arrested in their progress, remained 
thus suspended till the ensuing session. 

[i 6 A 4 March —11 th April 1785.] In consequence 
of the long duration of the American war, termi¬ 
nated by the emancipation of the thirteen colonies, 
many new and unexpected circumstances had arisen, 
commercial as well as political, which demanded 
from Ministers mature deliberation or enlightened 
and patient consideration. Among these none 
appeared to claim more prompt attention than 
the state of the convicts sentenced to the punish¬ 
ment of transportation, who, from the inability of 
conveying them across the Atlantic to their ancient 
destinations, had accumulated in the jails of the 
kingdom to the number of several thousands. The 
Cabinet seemed irresolute in deciding to what quar¬ 
ter of the globe they should be sent, and an island 
in the river Gambia, on the western coast of Africa, 
was at length selected for the purpose. Burke, 
whose active philanthropy, stimulated by enmity 
towards Ministers, rendered him vigilant to dis¬ 
cover abuses and eager to expose them, rising in 
his place, demanded “ what was to be done to those 
unhappy wretches sentenced by the law to undergo 
transportation? I trust,” continued he, “Gambia 
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is not the place intended for their reception, a 
country of which it may be truly asserted, that 
there ‘all life dies and all death lives.’ The gates 
of hell are there^ open night and day to receive the . 
victims senti' frorp ) hence. It may be denominated ' y 
the capital seat of pestilence, plague, and famine. - 
But deprivation of life was not in the contemplation 
of the judges who passed sentence on them. This 
fact loudly calls for the attention of the Legisla¬ 
ture.” Not discouraged by the inefficacy of his first 
appeal to the House, he renewed the application 
soon after the termination of the Easter recess. 
Pitt endeavouring to elude his inquiries and having 
treated him with some severity of animadversion 
for introducing a subject foreign to the business of 
the day, Burke, unintimidated by the interference 
of the Speaker, who endeavoured to silence him 
as disorderly, retorted on the Minister with extra¬ 
ordinary force of language. 

“Seventy-five of these unfortunate men,” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ I understand, are now on board a 
vessel in the Thames, which may sail before to-mor¬ 
row’s dawn. The wind will speedily carry them 
beyond the interference of Parliament I call upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His Majesty, by 
his coronation oath, has sworn to execute judgment 
in mercy. He is the trustee of that solemn royal 
pledge. The jails are crowded far beyond all former 
precedent. There is a house in London which con¬ 
tains at this time precisely 558. I do not mean the 
House of Commons, though the numbers are alike 
in both, but the jail of Newgate. Contagious dis¬ 
tempers may ensue, and on every view of the sub¬ 
ject I again invoke the interposition of Parliament!” 
This eloquent and pathetic appeal, though it failed 
to produce an immediate effect, and was not fol¬ 
lowed up by any specific motion, yet did not the 
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less operate to redress the evil. The Cabinet, com¬ 
pelled to abandon the pestilential banks of the 
Gambia, in the course of the subsequent year made 
choice of a portion of the earth better calculated for 
every object of policy and punishment, without 
losing sight of humanity. I allude to the settlement 
of Botany Bay, situate in another hemisphere, in a 
happy latitude, on the eastern coast of New Hol¬ 
land. There, probably, in the course of two or three 
centuries, may arise along the shores of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans a vast empire, and a civilised 
yet martial people, who, after subjecting the im¬ 
mense archipelago scattered by nature at the extre¬ 
mity of Asia, from New Guinea quite to Japan, will 
perhaps contest for the naval supremacy of the 
Pacific itself with their countrymen established on 
the western shores of America. Such are the modes 
by which Providence diffuses moral as well as reli¬ 
gious light over the dark and savage portions of the 
planet, transferring knowledge, civilisation, liberty, 
and science successively from one extremity of the 
earth to the other in the lapse of revolving ages. 
Who can say that before the year 2500 from Christ, 
Europe, and peculiarly the western nations of this 
favoured quarter of the globe, now so illuminated, 
may not sink into the condition of Egypt, of the 
lesser Asia, and of Greece,—countries to which we 
fondly turn our eyes as the cradles of art, of poetry, 
and of history ! May not England fall to the level 
of that spot which has been so beautifully deno¬ 
minated— 

“ Land of lost gods and godlike men! ” 

while Van Diemen's Land or California (in whose 
vicinity Swift, hardly more than a century ago, 
placed his Lilliput and his Brobdignag, as if out of 
the reach of geographical pursuit) may enjoy free¬ 
dom, arts, and letters! 
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[i i th April 1785.] The state of the public reve¬ 
nue, after the termination of an expensive and dis¬ 
graceful contest, in the progress of which we had 
suffered so great a defalcation of territory, neces¬ 
sarily engrossed universal attention. Pitt having 
stated, in a manner equally luminous and concise, 
the produce of the existing taxes, which he demon¬ 
strated to exhibit an increase during the last year 
of at least a million and a half sterling, concluded 
by announcing his confident hope of establishing a 
sinking fund in the course of the ensuing session. 1 / 
That fund, arising out of the overplus of the revenue, j 
he estimated at a million sterling. Fox instantly 
rose, and while he cautioned the House against too 
sanguine a reliance on financial calculations, which 
futurity might not realise, he expressed the most 
zealous co-operation in every measure for supporting 
the national credit. “ I thank God,” said he, “ what¬ 
ever difference of opinion may take place on other 
points, all parties are agreed in this respect. I trust, 
however, that the fund destined for so salutary a 
purpose will be made as ample as possible. One 
million a year appears to me too small a sum for 
producing extensive benefit when we calculate the 
chances against the duration of peace.” Lord 
Mahon, on the contrary, maintained that if any 
fault could be imputed to his friend’s plan, it lay in 
creating so large a fund for the redemption of the 
public debt. But the Minister, far from yielding his 
assent to this last proposition, though coming from 
a quarter for which he professed much respect, 
avowed that he felt a difficulty in resisting the temp¬ 
tation to apply even a greater sum than one million 
to the object in question, if it could be obtained 

1 “The Sinking Fund’s unfathomable sea ! 

That most unliquidating liquid leaves 

The debt unsunk, yet sinks all it receives.” 

—Don Juan y Canto xvi.—E d. 
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without too severely augmenting the public burdens. 
Yet, when pressed by Dempster in the course of the 
discussion to commence immediately so beneficial 
an operation of finance, and not delay it to another 
session, he replied that “ he conceived it more wise 
as well as safe to postpone it for one year, as time 
would enable him to ascertain whether the favourable 
expectations which he entertained of an increase in 
the revenue should be justified by futurity. ” Having 
thus prepared the nation as well as Parliament for 
the adoption of so salutary a measure, he deferred 
its completion to the spring of 1786. 

/'" [18M April 1785.] These financial regulations 

j were followed by Pitt’s third and last attempt to 
\ reform the representation in the House of Com- 
mons. It was a day of much expectation, and pro¬ 
duced a very full attendance, all being anxious to 
witness the extraordinary spectacle of the First 
Minister moving such a proposition. Pitt per¬ 
formed it with his accustomed ability, set off by 
the attractions of a most seductive eloquence; ob¬ 
serving that “ though he had twice failed in his 
preceding endeavours, yet he was encouraged to 
renew the experiment in consequence of two favour¬ 
able circumstances.” “ The reform that I now 
propose,” continued he, “ coincides with the ideas 
of the best as well as of the most moderate men, 
v and the present assembly, being newly elected, has 
not, like the last, put a negative on it.” He then 
developed in the most lucid manner his plan, the 
basis of which was to purchase the franchises of 
thirty-six boroughs, so decayed or so venal as to be 
no longer worthy of sending representatives to Par¬ 
liament, and to transfer their right of election to 
the counties. This great change, by which seventy- 
two members would be taken from an unsound part 
of the legislative body and thrown into the more 
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independent or upright portion of the House, it 
must be owned was highly attractive in theory. 
The motion with which he concluded, for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the representation of the 
people of England in Parliament, was strenuously 
supported by the two members for the county of 
York, Duncombe seconding it, and Wilberforce 
maintaining it by plausible, if not solid arguments. 

Powis, who rose at an early period of the de¬ 
bate, combined great powers of elocution with 
judgment and principle. His speech, brilliant, ani¬ 
mated, and convincing, was not unaccompanied 
with wit, but under the control of reason. All the 
specious axioms of the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, from which he deduced his asserted ameliora¬ 
tion of the constitution, Powis attacked in succes¬ 
sion. With peculiar propriety he reminded Pitt 
that it was not a county member or the represen¬ 
tative of some opulent city who only a few years 
preceding had in that assembly moved, “ That this 
House is bound to listen to the petitions of the ) 
people.” “ No,” exclaimed he, “ that motion, which 
would have done honour to the representative of 
the first county in England, was made by a person 
who then sat here for Old Sarum (Lord Camelford), 
one of those rotten boroughs destined by the pre- , 
sent plan to be disfranchised. But if this principle , 
is to form the foundation of the projected reform, 
how happens it that the Treasury, Admiralty, and 
Ordnance boroughs are to be exempted from its 
operation ? ” “ Much stress had been laid on the 

corruption of the present times, yet with what de¬ 
cency can the Minister assert, in the face of so 
popular an assembly as he now addresses, that unless 
reformed they do not express the sense of the 
country ? A late Administration it may perhaps be 
pretended was corrupt, and on its ruin was raised a 

VOL. IV. H 
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Government of opinion. A high opinion indeed 
we must necessarily entertain of Ministers who, as 
we know, do not cherish or employ any individual 
that has been formerly an agent of corruption." 
This pointed sarcasm, rendered more personal by 
the presence of Dundas and of Jenkinson, who 
were seated near Pitt, excited a burst of “ Hear 
hims! ” “I will not,’’ concluded Powis, “ treat with 
any reserve or respect the motion before the House. 
Hostile as I regard it to the constitution, I will 
meet it in the teeth and give it my unequivocal 
negative.” 

Nor was Lord North less able and eloquent on 
that evening than Powis, but with his arguments he 
mingled, as was his custom, more ridicule. Having 
remarked how few petitions had been presented to 
the House in favour of reform, the whole number 
not exceeding eight, “ What,” demanded he, “ are 
we to infer from this circumstance ? Is it apathy 
in the people? We were taught to believe that 
all England would with one voice support the 
plan for amending the national representation. 
Well may I exclaim with the man in the ' Re¬ 
hearsal ’— 

* What horrid sound of silence doth assail mine ear! ’ ” 

Even Fox, though he supportJ^PidflftKciple, 
yet resisted its application upon d^^Yjpoints. 
While he spoke and voted with the Mi^H| he did 
not the less forcibly point out the incongWHties and 
contradictions which met in Pitt’s proposition. “ I 
cannot perceive,” observed Fox, “ any superlative 
excellence in the present House of Commons which 
can justify a suspension for six years of the opera¬ 
tion of the bill before us. No very flattering 
proofs of attention to the rights of the people 
have been exhibited by the majority within these 
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walls in their support of the Westminster scrutiny.” 1 
“ As little do I approve the means taken to carry 
into execution the principle in various other respects. 
Never will I agree to admit the compulsory purchase 
from a majority of the electors of a franchise which 
is the property of the whole body.” Even upon the,' 
feature of the bill which seemed most formed to 
captivate, namely, an augmentation of the number 
of representatives for counties, Fox was not less 
severe. “ I wholly disapprove,” said he, “ the idea 
of limiting parliamentary seats to men of ample for¬ 
tunes or of eminence in their professions. The 
history of this country proves that we are not to 
expect from individuals in affluent circumstances 
the vigilance, energy, and exertion without which 
the House of Commons would lose its greatest force 
and weight. Human nature is too prone to indul¬ 
gence, and the most meritorious public services 
have always been performed by persons in a con¬ 
dition of life removed from opulence.” The truth | 
of these remarks, forcibly exemplified in his own i 
person and in that of Pitt, unquestionably made a 
deep impression. 

The sentiment was not effaced by Dundas, who 
only excite d a laug h atAjs own expense, when, rising 
as Fox conBHHUie olgan with declaring that he 
considered v 'f[^^Huty to state the reasons which 
induced him tJ^Jport the question; while Bankes, 1 
whose independent mind revolted at every sacrifice 
of principle to private friendship or to personal 
elevation, did not hesitate to oppose it. “ I am,” 
said he, “ a thorough advocate for parliamentary 
reform, but I do not the less reprobate the proposi¬ 
tion now before us. It carries contradiction on its 
face, for it sanctions the sale and purchase of that 
very franchise which it declares at the same time 
1 He returned two members for Corfe Castle.— Ed. 
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never ought to become an object of traffic.” So 
sensible was the Minister to this observation, and to 
the quarter from which it came, that he immediately 
rose to obviate its effect He did not, indeed, hesi¬ 
tate to avow that it wounded him deeply, “on 
account of the long and intimate friendship, mingled 
with just veneration, which he nourished for the 
person who thus attacked his measure.” He even 
admitted the part of the bill in question to constitute 
a tender feature in its formation, though impossible 
to be erased or omitted when carrying the proposed 
reform into execution. Pitt addressed his short 
speech, which terminated the debate, exclusively to 
Bankes, seeming, Bke Julius in the senate-house, 
to exclaim, “ Et MfcBrute, fili mi! ” Probably 
Bankes lost the p^Bge by his elevated line of 
conduct on this and^Vother occasions, as Cardinal 
Mazarin observed Hgademoiselle de Montpensier, 
who wished to marty Louis XIV., but who fired the 
cannon of the Bastile upon him, “Elle a tu6 son 
mari.” The division, which did not take place till 
near four in the morning, rescued the constitution 
. from Pitt’s experiment: 248 persons, of whom I 
was one, negatived it; 174 supported the Minister. 
It was his last attempt to ameliorate our form of 
government. Time, reflection, and the awful ex¬ 
ample held out to mankind by France subsequently 
restrained his ardour, finally inducing him rather to 
bear with the defects of the British constitution, 
great as they may be, than to risk its total over¬ 
throw. I am, nevertheless, decidedly of opinion, in 
1821, that a temperate parliamentary reform must, 
will, and ought to be adopted. 

About this time, in the spring of 1785, ap¬ 
peared those celebrated productions denominated 
the “ Rolliad ” and the “ Probationary Odes.” The 
“ Rolliad ” assumed the shape of criticisms on an 
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imaginary poem, and might be termed poetico-pro- 
saic, while the “ Odes,” to the number of twenty or 
more, were poetical compositions, for the greater 
part Pindaric. Both abounded with classic allusions 
and the keenest satire, decorated with the graces of 
verse, borrowing aid from the finest writers of anti¬ 
quity, sparing no individuals, however elevated by 
rank, ability, or office, but levelling their shafts 
principally at the sovereign, at Pitt, Dundas, and 
Jenkinson. They obtained a prodigious circula¬ 
tion from the union of taste, malevolence, learning, 
and wit which illuminated every part of them, hav¬ 
ing passed through two-and-twenty editions in the 
lapse of about twenty-seven years between 1785 
and 1812. Their reputed author was Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, who, I believe, yRabited one of the 
Inns of Court, and followed tne* profession of the 
law. With him were, however, joined various other 
men of talents, who contributed their respective 
quotas. At their head I should place Mr. George 
Ellis, a man well known in the literary world, as 
well as in the diplomatic and higher circles of 
society. But I have reason to suppose that Gen¬ 
eral Burgoyne, Fitzpatrick, Mr. John Townshend 
(now Lord John), and others of Fox’s friends or 
admirers, not only retouched some of the pas¬ 
sages—they furnished whole odes. I omit Sheridan’s 
name, because he positively denied in the House 
of Commons having had any participation in the 
productions. Even now, after the lapse of three- 
and-thirty years, though the far greater number 
of the individuals who are lashed or ridiculed in 
the “ Rolliad ’’ and the “ Probationary Odes ” have 
passed away—for 1 am one of the few survivors— 
yet they cannot be perused without exciting the 
most animated emotions. 

The present Lord Rolle, then a commoner, and 
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one of the two representatives for the county of 
Devon, constituted the hero of the “ Rolliad.” His 
figure was handsome, as far as mere symmetry of 
limbs and regularity of features can deserve that 
epithet, for Nature had denied him all pretension to 
grace or elegance. Neither was his understanding 
apparently more cultivated than his manners were 
refined. He reminded me always of a Devonshire 
rustic, but he possessed plain common sense, a 
manly’mind, and the faculty of stating his ideas in a 
few strong words. Representing a great maritime 
county, warmly attached to Ministers, and looking 
constantly to the peerage as his reward, he never¬ 
theless preserved the independence of his character. 
Whatever ridicule the “Rolliad” has affected to 
throw upon his family, by making him descend from 
Rollo the Norman in the tenth century, his ances¬ 
tors were men of property and consideration in the 
county of Devon at least ever since the reign of 
Henry VIII. There had even been a British peer¬ 
age in the line, Mr. Rolle’s uncle, Henry, having 
been raised to the dignity of a baron by George II., 
though the title expired in his own person. His 
nephew might therefore reasonably hope to revive 
it by lending a steady support to Administration, 
and he eventually obtained his object in 1796, after 
twelve years of hard parliamentary service. Rolle 
had early rendered himself obnoxious to Opposition, 
first by the severity of his comments on Fox’s recall 
of Rodney in May 1782, and subsequently by his 
reflections on Burke's contempt of public opinion 
in May 1783, when, as Paymaster, he restored 
Powell and Bembridge to their respective offices, 
after the discovery made of their malversations. It 
is nevertheless probable that these two offences 
would scarcely have procured him the distinction 
of giving his name to the “ Rolliad,” if he had not 
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aggravated them afterwards by throwing out some 
pointed animadversions against Fox during the 
session of 1784, when Rolle treated with contemp¬ 
tuous levity his complaints respecting the violated 
rights of die electors of Westminster. This last 
attack, filling up the measure of his political trans¬ 
gressions as a member of Parliament, subjected him 
to the punishment of being stretched on the rack of 
satire. 

[2otA April 1785.] Precisely at this period Pitt 
moved the repeal of a tax which he himself had laid 
upon cotton in the preceding year, on account of the , 
clamour excited by its operation among the manu -' 
facturers in the northern counties of the kingdom. 
Fox, while he seconded the motion, inveighed with 
acrimony against the financial system of the Chan- j 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Sheridan brought for-/ 
ward an amendment calculated to show that, the’ 
manufacturers being aggrieved by the tax, it was 
become necessary to explain and alter it He added, 

“ I passed part of last summer in Lancashire, and 
was an eye-witness to the exertions made by them 
to tranquillise their numerous workmen, as well as 
to preserve the general tranquillity of the country.” 
Rolle suddenly interposing at this point of the dis¬ 
cussion, accused Sheridan with inflaming the public 
mind and exciting by his speech general alarm or 
discontent. “I will not assert,” continued he, “who 
was the person that went down to Lancashire in 
order to indispose the manufacturers against the 
taxes and to promote tumult. N either will I say who 
it was that distributed seditious and inflammatory 
handbills throughout the country. But such was 
the fact, and if I could bring the proof home to the 
party whom I suspeqt, I would take proper steps to 
have his head stuck upon Temple Bar.” An insinua¬ 
tion so serious, accompanied with such menaces, 
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could not be allowed to pass unnoticed by those 
against whom they were directed. Fox observed 
that the empty threat of sticking heads upon Tem¬ 
ple Bar merited no reply, as he believed there did 
not exist any law which made the distribution of 
i handbills a capital offence. “ I am ignorant, how- 
■ ever,” added he, “ of the fact itself, and I presume 
the honourable gentleman is too much a man of 
honour to make an assertion which he knows he 
cannot prove.” 

Sheridan rising in his turn, vindicated himself from 
the charge of pronouncing inflammatory speeches. 
“ With regard to the handbills,” said he, “ I really 
know nothing respecting them, but I can easily con¬ 
jecture the reason of the soreness expressed on the 
article of publications. Compositions less prosaic 
though more popular, I believe, have produced that 
irritability. I am aware that he may suspect me to 
have been the author of those productions, or at 
least to have had some connection with them. I do 
assure him, however, upon my honour, that I never 
saw one line of them till they met my eye in the 
newspaper.” The allusion to the “ Rolliad,” which 
was then in universal circulation, excited general 
. laughter, and Rolle, incensed to the highest degree, 
notwithstanding Sheridan’s denial, started up ex¬ 
claiming, “ I hold the author of those works, let him 
be whom he may, as well as the works themselves, 
in sovereign contempt; but as the cap fits the two 
gentlemen, they are welcome to wear it With re¬ 
spect to the law prohibiting seditious handbills and 
their circulation, if no such Act exists, there ought 
to be one enacted; and if I knew the person who 
has committed the offence, I would take the proper 
measures for bringing him to punishment” How¬ 
ever pointed was this language, it had not hitherto 
discomposed a muscle of Sheridan’s countenance, 
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which rarely indeed manifested any symptoms of 
anger or irritation. Assuming, nevertheless, a 
serious air, “ While,” observed he, “ the gentle¬ 
man shoots his bolts at random, I shall take no 
notice of them, but if he charges me with having 
any concern in circulating seditious handbills, I 
shall reply to him, both here and elsewhere, in very 
plain and very coarse terms.” The conversation now 
terminated, Rolle remaining silent, and having only 
exposed himself needlessly by his interference, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not come forward _ 
either to justify his insinuation or to cover his retreat ' 
[May 1785.] Great mutual asperity and person¬ 
alities between Pitt and Fox characterised the whole 
session. There never perhaps existed a man in 
whose bosom the passions of jealousy, envy, or 
resentment found less place than in Fox’s, how¬ 
ever vehement he might be when declaiming in 
the House of Commons. Nor did Pitt possess 
less elevation of mind, but he wanted his antago¬ 
nist's placability and prompt oblivion of political 
animosities. Pitt’s principles were less pliant and 
accommodating, his manners more retired and des¬ 
titute of warmth, his temper was more irritable, and 
his expressions were more eloquently offensive. We 
must likewise consider that Fox at thirty-six beheld 
himself, in consequence of his own want of prudence 
and moderation, expelled from employment, neces¬ 
sitous, and surrounded with difficulties. Pitt, on 
the contrary, at only twenty-six, stood on the very 
pinnacle of royal and popular favour, invested with 
power, and sustained by official emoluments. It de¬ 
manded, therefore, far more philosophy in the chief 
of Opposition than in the Minister to practise the 
advice of Horace to Dellius. 1 

1 “ i£qtiam memento rebus in arduis, 

Servare mentem ; non secus in bonis 

Ab insolenti, temperatam Laetitia."—Lib. ii. 0. 3 .— Ed. 
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[9 th and 10 th May 1785.] In the Irritated state 
of their feelings, scarcely any discussion arose which 
did not produce demonstrations of reciprocal ani¬ 
mosity. Among the taxes which, in opening his 
budget, Pitt proposed to the House, was one to 
be raised on maid-servants, amounting to half-a- 
crown annually on each individual where only a 
single female was retained. Fox objected to it, 
adding, “ I am not impelled to oppose this tax from 
any motives of a factious or party description, for 
I had no participation in the measures which have 
rendered necessary such heavy burthens.” The 
remark gave rise to an acrimonious conversation, 
in the course of which the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer made some very invidious reflections on 
the coalition between Lord North and Fox. That 
nobleman was not present, but Jenkinson being 
seated near Pitt on the Treasury bench, Sheridan 
observed that “his friend had indeed formed a 
coalition with the noble Lord, which union he 
avowed and was ready to defend, whereas the 
Minister had formed a coalition of which he took 
every occasion to convince the House he was 
ashamed.” Jenkinson, thus designated, stood up, 
and after stating that he could not avoid taking 
notice of allusions which were evidently levelled at 
himself, added, “I by no means wish to deny that I 
supported many of Lord North’s measures during 
his Administration, but in the office which I filled 
as Secretary at War I was not responsible for 
the Ministerial plans sent me from the Treasury.” 
Having vindicated himself on this point by show¬ 
ing that he only performed a subordinate part dur¬ 
ing the American contest, he next adverted to the 
tax on female servants, which formed the subject 
of debate. With a degree of humour which I never 
knew him display on any other occasion, “ I appre- 
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hend,” said he, “that this ‘Maid’s Tragedy’ is only 
played off as a performance calculated to expose 
the Minister, rather than as a serious ground of 
complaint against the proposed tax, which is im¬ 
posed with so light a hand that no person can justly 
term it a grievance.” 

Courtenay, nevertheless, unwilling to let pass so 
fair an opportunity of attacking Pitt, and setting at 
defiance all ordinary rules of parliamentary decorum, 
presented himself to the Speaker’s notice. Having 
first exhorted the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take warning by the fate of Orpheus, 1 who fell a 
victim to his want of indulgence towards the other 
sex, he observed that the measure was directed 
against a commodity at which no other Minister had 
ever ventured publicly to point Adverting next 
to the memorable history of Wat Tyler's rebellion, 
“ Then,” said he, “ for the first time in modem ages, 
was started the idea of taxing female commodities. 
But it being alleged that the object of taxation was 
not yet arrived at sufficient maturity to become 
liable to such an operation of finance, an exciseman 
was dispatched to examine into the affair. He 
having previously consulted the then Master of 
the Rolls, that law officer gave it as his decided 
opinion that such a scrutiny was legal. It pro¬ 
duced, however, as we know, a violent insurrection, 
which could not be suppressed without much blood¬ 
shed.” The allusion to Kenyon and the West¬ 
minster scrutiny was followed by a sarcasm levelled 
at Jenkinson, who had recently stopped up a num¬ 
ber of windows in his country-house of Addiscombe 
Place, near Croydon, on account of the heavy addi- 


1 Courtenay also applied to Gay the epithet of “ the Orpheus of 
highwaymen. This sparkling Whig wrote a poem in praise of Tory 
Johnson, and the most eminent of talkers uttered his last phrase in 
j8i6, at the good age of seventy-five.—D. 
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tional duty laid on them by Pitt in the preceding 
session. 

“With respect,” continued Courtenay, “to the 
opinion delivered from the Treasury bench, that 
the tax on maid-servants is so light as not to be 
worthy of evasion or to merit the name of a griev¬ 
ance, I can assure the House that individuals, how¬ 
ever exalted may be their rank or however affluent 
their fortune, notwithstanding they enjoy six or 
seven sinecure pensions, yet have not the less 
thought proper to block up most of their windows 
in order to evade the commutation tax. Ireland," 
concluded he, “ is a country to which, in common 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I feel much 
attachment; and I can answer for it that the pre¬ 
sent measure is not an Irish proposition. No act of 
Administration, on the contrary, can render him 
more unpopular in the sister kingdom than taxing 
such a commodity, and on these grounds I make no 
question of being supported by every Irish mem¬ 
ber.” I have given the salient points of Courte¬ 
nay’s speech, which I heard him pronounce, because 
its personalities, when added to its indecorum, may 
convey some idea of the nature, language, ana 
limits of debate in 1785. Such violations of de¬ 
cency, however highly seasoned they might be 
with Attic wit and enriched by classic citations—for 
no man better knew than Courtenay how to invoke 
at will Horace or Juvenal, Pope or Prior—yet from 
the greater refinement of the present times would 
scarcely be tolerated within the walls of the House 
of Commons in 1818. 

But the great feature which characterised the 
session under review was the attempt made by Ad¬ 
ministration to form a commercial union with Ireland. 
It is commonly known in our parliamentary history 
by the name of “ The Irish Propositions,” and to 
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them Courtenay made allusion when he asserted that 
“ a tax on servant-maids would not by any means 
be an Irish proposition." Unquestionably, after the 
political emancipation of Ireland from British supre¬ 
macy and all legislative control which took place in 
1782, the wish to re-unite the two countries by the 
chain of mutual benefits and an equal participation 
of the advantages of trade was worthy of a patriot 
Minister. But if the project did honour to its 
authors, the means by which they intended to realise 
it did not appear to have received all the previous 
consideration requisite for a subject of such magni¬ 
tude, intricacy, and vast national importance. Pitt, 
when he undertook so arduous as well as complicated 
a work, demanding an intimate acquaintance with 
all the ramifications of trade between the two king¬ 
doms, had not, however, the presumption to trust 
solely to his own knowledge. On Jenkinson he 
principally and almost exclusively relied, only re-' 
serving to himself the task of explaining the projecr 
and decorating it with all the graces of persuasion. 
We may safely assume that the peerage 1 to which 
Jenkinson was elevated in the succeeding year con¬ 
stituted the remuneration stipulated for his assistance 
in maturing and supporting this favourite measure 
of the Minister. Mr. Orde (since raised likewise to 
the British peerage), then Secretary for Ireland, 
opened it under the form of propositions in the 
House of Commons of that kingdom early in the 
month of February, and after the interval of about 
a fortnight, they having been assented to in the 
Irish Parliament, Pitt regularly introduced the busi¬ 
ness from the Treasury bench. The propositions 
or articles of commercial union, eleven in number, 
were read, and the great principles on which reposed 
the system itself received all the illustration which 
1 The Barony of Hawkesbury.—E d. 
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could be derived from eloquence. Far, however, 
from yielding an immediate assent to the plan, how¬ 
ever seductive in theory, Lord North, Fox, and 
Eden, while they professed a desire to receive fur¬ 
ther elucidation, and to reserve their final opinion 
till they should be better informed, nevertheless 
started, even at this early stage, many doubts respect¬ 
ing the policy and the practicability of the measure 
itself. 

Throughout the months of March and April 
various discussions took place relative to it, in all 
of which the impediments to its completion seemed 
to multiply and gain strength. The Minister, Fox 
v, observed, had begun in the wrong place, by com- 
' municating the propositions to the Irish Parliament 
before they were laid on the table of the English 
House of Commons—a remark which, I own, ap¬ 
peared to me to be just. Very early in March peti¬ 
tions began to pour in against it, first from Liver¬ 
pool, next from Manchester; and about the middle 
of the month, Mr. Stanley, one of the representatives 
for the county of Lancaster, presented a petition 
transmitted to him by his constituents, with eighty 
thousand signatures annexed. Such an opposi¬ 
tion, not made by individuals within the walls of 
the House, to whom factious motives might have 
been imputed, but originating among the commer¬ 
cial and manufacturing classes, might, it was natural 
to suppose, have compelled the Administration to • 
pause before they pushed forward their plan. Every 
obstacle or remonstrance which arose appeared, 
nevertheless, rather to irritate than to convince or 
to arrest the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who re¬ 
luctantly, and after considerable difficulty, acquiesced 
in allowing the different petitioners to be separately 
heard by counsel at the bar of the House. Nearly 
twelve weeks unavoidably elapsed in these examina- 
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tions, throughout the whole of which time Jenkinson 
performed, if not the first, certainly the second part. 
Nor was it till the month of May was considerably 
advanced that Pitt brought forward the propositions, 
now augmented from eleven to twenty-seven, as well 
as modified and altered upon many material points. 

[12 tk May 1785.] Few debates which have ever 
arisen in either House of Parliament can compete 
in importance or in interest with the discussion of 
that memorable evening. The attendance bore a 
proportion to the magnitude of the subject, the 
numbers on the division exceeding, I believe, any 
which had been witnessed within those walls since 
the concluding weeks of Lord North’s Administra¬ 
tion. Pitt opened the subject with consummate 
ability, but, as it appeared to me, with the oratory 
of a sophist or a rhetorician rather than in the tem¬ 
perate and well-matured language of a wise states¬ 
man. On the contrary, Fox, though in my opinion 
too diffuse (a fault which distinguished almost every 
speech which he made on great occasions), yet 
exhibited a far more unprejudiced, comprehensive, 
calm, and sound intellect than his adversary. He 
appealed solely to the reason and understanding of 
his audience, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
confident of being supported by an overwhelming 
majority, seemed to think that he might substitute 
his own will in the place of those commanding 
motives of state policy which ought alone to have 
determined his conduct. After exposing under 
various aspects the contradictions, the pertinacity, 
the injurious consequences, and the political errors 
that met in the Ministerial plan, Fox reverted to 
topics of a personal nature. Jenkinson formed the 
object of these observations, which laid bare to in¬ 
spection the concealed network by which, as Fox 
asserted, the Minister was held in dependence on 
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the secret adviser of the sover eigq . The Board of 
Trade, abolished in 1782, having been erected anew 
within three years after its suppression, under the 
denomination of a “ committee of council for the 
superintendence of commerce,” Jenkinson was placed 
at its head. Fox directed all the severity of his 
animadversions against this appointment, which 
again called out J enkinson into public and active 
employment under Government after he had re¬ 
mained ever since Lord North’s resignation without 
office in a species of political eclipse. 

These remarks were followed by others, calcu¬ 
lated to exhibit the Minister as a mere puppet, con¬ 
trolled by an unseen but superior power. “ Until 
of late,” exclaimed Fox, “he has affected to dis¬ 
claim any connection with certain obnoxious char¬ 
acters. In a high tone he disavowed and repro¬ 
bated all friendship with the individual who has long 
been suspected of exercising an unconstitutional in¬ 
fluence over the government of this country. Such 
was his language at the time when a momentary 
popularity, founded on delusion, placed him, as he 
conceived, above the degradation of such an alliance. 
The case is now altered. He has involved himself, 
by his temerity, his confidence in his own ability, 
and his presumption, in a dilemma relative to Ire¬ 
land from which he knows not how to extricate 
himself. Misery makes us acquainted with strange 
companions. Now that he begins to feel fcis weak¬ 
ness and insecurity, his expressions are less inflated 
and his proud rejection of obnoxious associates is 
heard no more— 

‘ Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 

Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.’ 

He is now reduced to invoke assistance on any 
terms and from any quarter. The Irish proposi- 
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tions, ill digested, and framed for the surrender of 
every object dear to the people of Great Britain, 
have excited universal alarm. He is fallen from his 
elevation. Hence it arises that the light of in¬ 
fluence has condescended to shine down upon him 
with unusual lustre. He has been openly com¬ 
forted and caressed.” 

It might have been supposed that a Minister ac¬ 
customed to meet and to repel every accusation 
which the ingenuity of party could fabricate, and 
little disposed to give quarter when misrepresented 
or attacked, would have risen to efface the impres¬ 
sion made by Fox’s speech. I own I anticipated 
it with a sort of certainty. He nevertheless sat 
silent. His conduct had been different on the 12th 
of January 1784, when, under a similar imputation, 
he instantly denied his knowledge of any secret 
influence. But he was not then supported by a 
majority. Jenkinson indeed attempted to answer 
Fox’s objections to the propositions ; but he neither 
noticed nor did he resent, nor still less did he deny, 
the imputation of maintaining a secret communica¬ 
tion with the sovereign. He observed indeed that 
personal allusions had been made to himself, only 
adding, “No charge can, however, be brought against 
me, except a steady adherence to the party with 
whom I am connected in politics.” The discussion 
having already been protracted almost till five in 
the morning, and sixteen new resolutions having 
grown out of the original eleven, to the probable 
operation or effect of which the far greater part of 
the members present were necessarily strangers, 
an immediate adjournment was moved by Lord 
North. A violent cry of “ Question ” arising from the 
Ministerial benches, Fox attempted to arrest their 
impatience by representing that if they persisted to 
force a division, they must make up their minds to 
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wait several hours longer before it took place. 

“ The question,” added he, “ is big with destruction 
to the empire, and I therefore beseech the Mini¬ 
ster for the honour of this assembly, as he values 
the prosperity of the two countries, as he respects 
his own character, to allow us to pause and to 
resume the debate on a future day.” Some mo¬ 
ments of suspense took place, Pitt declining to make 
any reply; when Dundas, rising, observed with a 
smile, that the appearance of the morning was 
pleasing in the highest degree. “ The House,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ seem to be in good spirits, and there is 
no impediment to prevent the right honourable 
gentleman from entertaining us, if he thinks proper, 
with a speech of two or three hours. The circum¬ 
stance is one to which this audience is accustomed, 
and it cannot be doubted that they will listen to him 
with pleasure.” 

A refusal to adjourn, rendered still more irritat¬ 
ing by the mode and language in which it was 
conveyed, called up Rigby, formerly the friend and 
ally of Dundas, though now enlisted under the 
banners of the Coalition. He reprobated the con¬ 
duct of Ministers on the occasion, but he.no longer 
excited the attention with which, during Lord 
North’s Administration, he was heard whenever he 
mixed in debate. Lord Surrey and others, never¬ 
theless, sustaining Fox’s demand of immediate ad¬ 
journment, and Pitt persisting in sullen silence, 
Powis declared that the state of his health would 
not permit him to remain any longer in so crowded 
a House. He demanded, therefore, time as in¬ 
dispensable for enabling him to comprehend and 
examine the new propositions submitted to their 
consideration. Having asked whether many gen¬ 
tlemen present were not in a similar predicament, 
he added, “ If they ate, they will not act conscien- 
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tiously unless they vote with me. They must be, 
on the contrary, traitors, lost to every principle of 
honour and of honesty, if they vote with the Mini¬ 
ster on a question of such national importance, 
which they acknowledge that they do not under¬ 
stand.” Pitt, who dreaded the effect of Powis’s 
appeal, having observed that, “ notwithstanding this 
ostentatious display of conscience, honour, and hon¬ 
esty, he believed there were many individuals pre¬ 
sent of as pure integrity and as respectable cha¬ 
racters, who could conscientiously vote with him 
upon the question,” Powis rose a second time. “ It 
is not my intention,” replied he, “ to encroach on 
the special prerogative arrogated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—the right of using insulting lan¬ 
guage to members of this assembly. As little do I 
mean to invade his peculiar privilege of using sar¬ 
castic expressions towards all those who differ from 
him in opinion, together with every other personal 
affront suggesting itself to an irritable and inflam¬ 
matory temper. But I will repeat, that those per¬ 
sons who do not understand the propositions any 
more than myself cannot conscientiously vote for 
the question.” 

Fox having likewise depictured the difficulty of 
comprehending a subject so complicated, added, 
“ He must possess an intellect not given to the 
general race of mankind, and infinitely superior to 
any that I can claim, who pretends on so transient 
a view of the present measure to decide upon its 
merits. If, without understanding it, he blindly sup¬ 
ports it, he is guilty of such a violation of his duty 
as no subsequent penitence can expiate. He sacri¬ 
fices the commerce of his country to the whistling of 
a name. The Minister who can stake his official 
existence on the success of the question before us 
must be lost to all sense of character, while he who 
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servilely acquiesces sinks below the situation of a 
senator and disgraces the name of an Englishman.” 
Notwithstanding these severe denunciations, two 
members had the courage to rise and to avow that 
they stood precisely in the predicament described, 
namely, of not understanding the propositions, and 
yet being ready to vote them upon grounds of con¬ 
fidence in the Administration. The first, who is 
now one of the greatest and wealthiest noblemen in 
the kingdom—an Earl, decorated with the order of 
the Garter, and distinguished by the personal favour 
of the Regent—was then the eldest son of a York¬ 
shire clergyman, rector of Swillington, in the same 
county, of very limited fortune, though of ancient 
descent, and who had been raised to the baronetage 
early in the present reign. I mean the late Rev. Sir 
William Lowther. His son, a man of very moderate 
parts, was one of the representatives for the county 
of Cumberland, a distinction which he owed to the 
protection of the Earl of Lonsdale. By him, to 
whom Mr. Lowther was distantly related, 1 he was 
finally adopted, Lord Lonsdale never having had 
any issue by his marriage with Lady Mary Stuart, 
daughter of the celebrated Earl of Bute. 

The second person who ventured to make the 
same avowal, Sir Gregory Page Turner, was dis¬ 
tinguished by great eccentricities of deportment, 
such, indeed, as to call in question on some occa¬ 
sions the sanity of his mind. I confess, nevertheless, 
that Fox’s and Powis’s severe animadversions on 
the conduct of those individuals who intrusted their 
political conscience to Ministerial direction appeared 
to me unjust as applied to the subject under debate. 
Probably among the 436 members who finally divided 

1 The Rev. Sir William Lowther was the third cousin of Lord Lons¬ 
dale, whose titles were conferred with remainder to the male heirs of 
the reverend baronet.—E d. 
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on the question not thirty-six were competent to 
form a sound estimate of the utility or pernicious 
nature of the propositions. So vast a scope did 
they embrace, and so difficult was it to adopt any 
well-matured opinion respecting their consequences 
to the two countries. Under such circumstances, 
what other course could a popular assembly pursue 
than to follow the authority of men who during succes¬ 
sive months had applied their faculties to the object ? 
I am unable, even now, after the lapse of three-and- 
thirty years, to say whether the Irish propositions 
would or would not have been productive of benefit 
to the two kingdoms. Yet I incline to think that 
the Irish nation, though they might have sacrificed 
their independence on particular points of commer¬ 
cial regulation or legislation, would have received 
solid compensations of many kinds for any such 
renunciation. But ignorance pervaded equally the 
Ministerial and the Opposition benches, though only 
two individuals then rose to make the confession. 
A third member, Humphrey Minchin, one of the 
representatives for Oakhampton, soon afterwards 
followed their example. Minchin possessed exten¬ 
sive information, was versed in parliamentary busi¬ 
ness, and performed a conspicuous part among the 
Opposition leaders. On the 30th of May he moved 
to adjourn the consideration of the Irish propositions 
for three months. “ Throughout the whole progress 
of this most important measure,” said he, “ I have 
daily attended and attentively listened to every 
conversation respecting it But I have not hitherto 
voted once, and the reason is—I am not ashamed to 
make the avowal—it has not been in my power to 
understand the resolutions. I am, however, able to 
add that I by no means stand alone in this predica¬ 
ment Many men of undoubted abilities, in as well 
as out of this assembly, are in the same situation. 
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Nay, I believe I may safely assert that the bulk of 
the people in both countries are in a state of equal 
ignorance relative to the true scope, import, and, 
above all, the results to be expected from the pro¬ 
positions.” 

Nine-tenths of the House of Commons possessed 
neither leisure, nor ability, nor inclination to investi¬ 
gate so deep a subject, even had more time been 
granted for the purpose. And could it be expected 
that they would nullify their own votes ? The de¬ 
mand, however specious, Fox well knew, was desti¬ 
tute of solidity, calculated rather to afford matter for 
declamation than for just accusation. Eden, who, 

S n all questions of commerce or manufactures, 
npied among the Opposition the same place 
ch Jenkinson filled under Administration, termi- 
fiated this long debate. Vainly, however, did he 
adjure the Minister to postpone, even for a day, the 
consideration of so momentous a subject, though he 
reminded Pitt of the precipitation with which the 
I vote respecting the Westminster scrutiny had been 
^carried, and of the disgrace that succeeded. “ At 
nearly as late an hour as we are now debating,” said 
Eden, “in the triumph of party, was that ill-fated 
victory obtained, a measure which, even in the 
opinion of those who carried it, as well as in the 
estimation of the public, can never be mentioned 
except in terms of shame or of indignation.” The 
Treasury bench making no reply, the division im¬ 
mediately took place. It fully equalled the Minis¬ 
terial expectations—281 members blindly supporting 
Pitt, while Fox numbered only 155 who voted for 
the adjournment. I believe, during the whole time 
that I sat in Parliament, I never remained till so 
late an hour in the House. When I passed the 
Horse Guards on my way home the clock pointed 
to half-past eight. During the discussions respect- 
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ing Wilkes in the first years of the present reign, as 
I have been assured by old members, the debate 
lasted on one, if not on more than one occasion, till 
nine in the morning. 

[19M May 1785.] The asperity and recrimination 
which characterised the early stages of the Irish 
propositions by no means diminished in violence 
as that measure advanced towards its completion. 
Burke, after comparing the situation of the British 
Government relative to Ireland with the position of 
England and America in 1774, the mother country 
in both cases attempting, through the medium of 
Parliament, to raise a revenue by legislative regu¬ 
lations, attacked Pitt in a very sensitive part. 
Observing Jenkinson seated on his right hand, 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer,” exclaimed y 
he, “mounted aloft on the shoulders of his right ' 
honourable friend, seems to set at defiance all argu¬ 
ment, and to despise every remonstrance. I envy 
not the statue its pedestal nor the pedestal its statue ; 
one is well adapted to the other.” Fox pursuing the 
simile, “ If,” said he, “ following the example of the 
present Minister, I had sought when in office the 
species of support illustrated by the pedestal ard 
the statue, I should not on the present day be ac¬ 
cused of having manifested personal ambition or 
temerity during the time that I Occupied a share 
in the Government. But I seek not for such sup¬ 
port. My only pedestal is the British constitution.” 
Though Jenkinson remained silent under these im¬ 
putations, with which he was perhaps not wholly 
dissatisfied, yet Dundas did not allow them to pass 
unnoticed. While answering Fox he remarked that 
the pedestal and the statue which Burke’s fancy had 
formed must have been founded on some mistake. 
“I conceive,” added Dundas, “he alluded to the 
pedestal on which the late Secretary of State 
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attempted to place himself, and to bury under 
it the constitution of his country. We seek only 
constitutional support. The support to which he 
and his friends trust is not so constitutional; but 
such as it is I will not specify it, for it is unfit to 
be mentioned here.” The allusion thus made to 
the Prince of Wales could not be misunderstood. 
Pitt, nevertheless, conscious that such an insinuation 
did not admit of proof, with great ingenuity attempted 
to give it a more general and undefined application. 

“ I rise,” said he, “ to say a few words respecting 
a subject which on this evening has assumed a 
most poetic and picturesque appearance. I mean 
the happy idea of a statue and a pedestal. After 
having derived so much advantage from it in argu¬ 
ment, I hope its inventor will allow us to see it 
under a different dress, as it seems highly calcu¬ 
lated to gratify another sense, if decorated with 
proper colouring.”—“With respect to a constitu¬ 
tional support of a nature unfit or indelicate to 
mention in this House, the most constitutional 
support which I can conceive is the confidence 
of the crown, of Parliament, and of the nation. 
But if a set of men could exist who, having stormed 
the Cabinet and distributed among themselves the 
several departments of Government, should form a 
regular system for degrading their royal master to 
a cypher in the state; if they should then endeavour 
to secure possession of their power by erecting a 
new and unconstitutional executive authority, I de¬ 
sire to ask whether the support which they seek 
can, with any sort of regard to parliamentary de¬ 
corum, be mentioned in this assembly ?” Having 
extricated Dundas by so dexterous an explanation 
of his speech, Pitt proceeded to defend the measure 
under consideration. Nor did the House desert 
him, as 195 members supported Administration on 
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the division. Fox could only number ninety. But the 
party, however outvoted in Parliament, took their 
full revenge in ridicule, wit, and poetry. The statue 
and the pedestal were exhibited under various 
forms. One of the “ Probationary Odes ” published 
at this time thus describes Pitt and Jenkinson— 

“ Lo! hand in hand, advance th’ enamoured pair; 

This, Chatham’s son, and that, the drudge of Bute. 

Proud of their mutual love, 

Like Nisus and Euryalus they move; 

To glory’s steepest heights together tend, 

Each careless for himself, each anxious for his friend 1 
Hail! associate politicians 1 
Hail 1 sublime arithmeticians 1 
Hail! vast exhaustless source of Irish propositions P 

[20 th —30 th May 1785.] The session was princi¬ 
pally if not solely protracted by the perilous attempt 
to frame a commercial union between England and 
Ireland. Pitt’s fourth proposition, which stated that 
“ the laws for regulating trade and navigation should 
be the same in both countries, and binding Ireland 
to adopt all such regulations as Great Britain should 
enact,” appeared to be subversive of the legislative 
independence of the former kingdom, though many 
ingenious reasons were adduced by Ministers to 
prove the contrary. Lord Beauchamp, 1 who took 
a leading part in the debate which arose on this 
proposition, moved an amendment to it. He occu¬ 
pied no mean place in the ranks of Opposition, and 
spoke, whenever he addressed the House, if not 
with eloquence, at least with knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. His person, elegantly formed, rose above the 
ordinary height, and his manners were noble yet 
ingratiating. Few individuals in either House of 
Parliament could feel a deeper interest in maintain- 

1 Afterwards second Marauis of Hertford. He was born 12th 
February 1743, and died in 1822 .—Ed. 
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ing and cementing the union of the two countries, 
he being heir to a vast patrimonial property situate 
in Ireland. Like most or all the members of his 
family, he was accused of loving money, and before 
he completed his thirty-fourth year he had married 
two of the richest heiresses of high birth to be found 
in England. The first, who was a daughter of Lord 
Windsor, could boast of few personal attractions, 
but the second, besides the gifts of fortune, had re¬ 
ceived from Nature such a degree of beauty as is 
rarely bestowed upon woman. Lady Beauchamp, 1 
in 1785, though even then no longer in her first 
youth, possessed extraordinary charms. At the pre¬ 
sent time, in 1818, when she numbers over her head 
nearly sixty winters, she is still capable of inspiring 
passion. That she does indeed inspire passion in 
some sense of the word must be assumed from the 
empire which she maintains at this hour over the 
Regent—an empire depending, however, from the 
first moment of its origin, more on intellectual and 
moral endowments than on corporeal qualities, and 
reposing principally on admiration or esteem. We 
may reasonably doubt whether Diana de Poitiers, 
Ninon de l’Enclos, or Marion de l’Orme, three 
women who preserved their powers of captivating 
mankind even in the evening of life, could exhibit 
at her age finer remains of female grace than the 
Marchioness of Hertford retains at the present day. 
Lord Beauchamp’s amendment could only procure 
thirty-six supporters, while 194 voted with Govern¬ 
ment. But it was not till the last days of May that 
the resolutions having finally passed the House of 
Commons, the Marquis of Graham carried them up 
to the bar of the Peers. 

1 This celebrated lady was daughter and heiress of Charles, ninth 
Viscount Irvine. In her later days she was still— 

“ All gentle and juvenile, curly and gay, 

In the manner of—Ackerman’s Dresses for May.”—E d. 
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[June 1785.] Among the members who occu¬ 
pied throughout the session no inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of notice must be accounted Beaufoy. On all 
subjects connected with commerce he displayed a 
great variety of information, and his intentions were 
always directed to national benefit. Strongly at¬ 
tached to the Administration, he nevertheless pre¬ 
served his independence of character, and might be 
esteemed rather a friend than a follower of the 
Minister. Few persons appeared so attentive to 
the aids of dress as Beaufoy, who rarely or never 
took his seat except attired with more than ordinary 
care. Indeed, it was commonly said, that whenever 
he intended to speak on any question, he prepared 
his figure for the act not less than his mind, under 
a conviction that his oratory produced a more favour¬ 
able impression and was assisted by external elegance 
of appearance. His delivery, measured, grave, and 
sonorous, was as far removed from the precision of 
Bankes as from the fluency of Wilberforce. He 
possessed much command of expression and even 
dignity of language, but there was in his manner 
something theatrical, which diminished the effect of 
his eloquence. I have been assured that he received 
lessons of enunciation from old Sheridan, who gave 
lectures on the study and practice of oratory as a 
science. 

Beaufoy manifested on every occasion the most 
deeply rooted prejudices against Lord North, as 
the conductor of the American war, a circumstance 
which, when added to his predilection for Pitt, pro¬ 
cured him a distinguished niche in the “ Rolliad.” 
That production thus describes him— 

“ Lo! Beaufoy rises, friend to soft repose, 

Whose gentle accents prompt the House to doze. 

His cadence just a general sleep provokes, 

Almost as quickly as Sir Richard’s jokes. 
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Thy slumbers, North, he strives in vain to break; 

When all are sleeping, thou wouldst scarce awake, 

Though from his lips severe invectives fell, 

Sharp as the acid he delights to sell.” 

In order that the allusion contained in the last line 
might not be mistaken, the “ Rolliad ” subjoins, 
“ This accomplished orator, although the elegance 
of his diction and smoothness of his manner partake 
rather of the properties of oil, is, in his commercial 
capacity, a dealer in vinegar.” “ Sir Richard ” was 
designed for Sir Richard Hill, as “Sir Joseph” 
always signified Sir Joseph Mawbey throughout the 
“Rolliad.” 

Nor was this the only mention made of Beaufoy 
in the satirical compositions of that period which 
emanated from Fox’s party. In one of the " Politi¬ 
cal Eclogues,” published towards the end of 1786, 
entitled “ Margaret Nicholson,” he is introduced. 
The eclogue in question (written as a parody on the 
“ Daphnis ” of Virgil, where Menalcas and Mopsus 
contend in alternate verse), presents Wilkes and 
Jenkinson congratulating each other on the King’s 
recent escape from assassination. Beaufoy was 
accustomed sometimes to entertain the Cabinet at 
his house in Great George Street, in allusion to 
which fact Jenkinson exclaims— 

“ Twice every year, with Beaufoy as we dine. 

Poured to the brim—eternal George—be thine 
Two foaming cups of his nectareous juice, 

Which—new to gods—no mortal vines produce.” 

A circumstance which I witnessed at this period 
of the session may serve to show the thorough 
information possessed by Beaufoy on matters of 
trade, and the enormous frauds which were then 
practised on the revenue. Beaufoy having pre¬ 
sented a petition to the House from the dealers in 
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tobacco, praying relief in various matters interesting 
to themselves and to the country at large, detailed 
the mode in which tobacco was smuggled into the 
kingdom. “ A vessel laden with that article,” said 
he, “ comes up the Thames to Gravesend, where a 
custom-house officer rows on board her. As soon 
as he sets his foot on the deck, he walks to the 
ladder conducting to the captain’s cabin, where he 
writes in chalk, ‘ Have you any tobacco for me ? ’ 
The captain no sooner peruses these words, than, 
after first erasing them, he replies in the same way, 
4 I have. What is your price ? ’ The officer, using a 
similar previous precaution, answers, ‘ Five guineas a 
hogshead;’ to which the captain (still taking care not 
to allow the question and the answer to remain at the 
same time, as a testimony against him of this illicitcor- 
respondence), simply chalks on the ladder, ‘ Agreed.’ 
The bargain being thus concluded, on the ensuing 
night the ship is got up as far as Limehouse, where 
barges are held ready for conveying the tobacco on 
shore. Before the next morning, I am-assured that 
thirty hogsheads are frequently landed, and the 
revenue consequently defrauded to the amount of 
^2000.” Beaufoy’s recital much amused the House, 
but Pitt rising as soon as he had concluded, ob¬ 
served, that “ after such an exposition, so interesting 
to the trade and revenue of the country, late as it 
was in the session ” (I believe it happened on the 
10th of June), “ he should think it his duty to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the future regulation 
of the trade in tobacco.” Within a few days sub¬ 
sequent he carried his intention into effect. /1 
At this time arrived in London from the banks 
of the Ganges, where he had so long occupied the 
highest place, Governor-General Hastings. He will 
fill too distinguished a place in these Memoirs not to 
trace the leading features of his character. When 
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he landed in his native country he had attained his 
fifty-second year, after having resided during the 
far greater part of his memorable life either on the 
Coast of Coromandel or in Bengal. In his person 
he was thin but not tall, of a spare habit, very bald, 
with a countenance placid and thoughtful, but when 
animated full of intelligence. Never perhaps did 
any man who passed the Cape of Good Hope dis¬ 
play a mind more elevated above mercenary con¬ 
siderations. Placed in a situation where he might 
have amassed immense wealth without exciting 
censure, he revisited England with only a modest 
competence. Animated by the ambition of main¬ 
taining, perhaps of extending, the dominions of the 
East India Company, he looked down on pecuniary 
concerns. Mrs. Hastings, who was more attentive 
to that essential article, broughthome about ,£40,000, 
acquired without her husband’s privity or approval, 
but she had the imprudence to place it in the hands 
of a London merchant, who shortly afterwards proved 
bankrupt. The fact, not the loss, chagrined Hastings, 
when the circumstance became known to him. At 
this hour, in 1818, he subsists principally or wholly 
on the annuity of £4000 a year conferred on him by 
the East India Company, driving nearly four miles 
to church on Sundays in a one-horse chair, and ex¬ 
hibiting no splendour in his domestic establishment. 1 
When Major Scott quitted Bengal, the Governor- 
General presented him a bond for £ 10,000, intended 
as a remuneration for the office of his future agent 
in England. The bond bearing interest, when re¬ 
claimed by Scott was paid, but not without causing 
inconvenience, or I might say pecuniary difficulty, 
to Hastings. 

1 Hastings lived to accomplish one great object of his life, the pur¬ 
chase of Daylesford, the seat of his ancestors. He built the present 
mansion, in which Mrs. Hastings died in 1833. It now belongs to 
strangers.—D. 
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The only individual related to him by consan¬ 
guinity, who .came out to Bengal while he remained 
at the head of the Government, was a gentleman in 
the military service of the Company. His name 
was Gardiner. I believe he never attained beyond 
the rank of a subaltern, and he fell in the storming 
of Fort Gwalior by Colonel Popham, about the year 
1780. Previous to the attack, Gardiner made his 
will on a drum-head. It began thus: “ Whereas 
I have the honour of being related to the Governor- 
General, and whereas I possess no fortune, have 
incurred many debts, and have besides a mistress 
with two children ; I hereby bequeath my debts, my 
affairs, my girl, and my two children to the protec¬ 
tion of Mr. Hastings.” The Governor-General 
took the persons thus made over to him under his 
immediate care, paid the demands and fulfilled the 
will. He displayed a magnanimous mind, as much 
superior to revenge as above the desire of accumu¬ 
lating riches. Lacam, a man whom I well knew, 
and who planned the formation of a harbour at 
Saugur, not far from the mouth of the Ganges, was 
patronised by Hastings. Conceiving the project to 
be calculated for public utility, he even lent Lacam 
a large sum of money for the purpose of carrying 
it into execution. Nevertheless, when, in 1774, 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis arrived at Calcutta, 
Lacam joined them in their hostility to Hastings’s 
measures, regardless of his preceding obligations to 
the Governor-General. The gentleman who related 
this fact to me added, “ I pressed him to compel 
Lacam to repay the money, aftqr experiencing such 
proofs of his ingratitude.”—“ I cannot,” replied he. 
“ Why ? ” was my answer. “ Because,” rejoined he, 
“ Lacam is my enemy.”—“ Yet,” added the person 
who communicated to me the anecdote, “ I believe 
at that time Hastings was not worth ^10,000.” 
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In private life, he was playful and gay to a de¬ 
gree hardly conceivable, never carrying his politi¬ 
cal vexations into the bosom of his family. Of a 
temper so buoyant and elastic that the instant he 
quitted the Council board, where he had been 
assailed by every species of opposition, often height¬ 
ened by personal acrimony, oblivious of these pain¬ 
ful occurrences, he mixed in society like a youth on 
whom care had never intruded. How classic was 
his mind, how philosophic, how alive to the elegant 
images and ideas presented to us by antiquity, his 
imitation of Horace’s— 

“ Otium Divos rogat impotenti ” 

may best evince. He composed it on his return 
home to England while on board the vessel which 
brought him from Bengal. His allusions to Lord 
Clive and to Alexander Elliot, the first of whom 
lived “ to hate his envied lot,” while the last 
perished prematurely in the Cuttack country (a 
part of the Coromandel Coast then little known), 
just as his public career commenced;—these two 
exemplifications of the inanity of all human affairs 
and of the misfortunes which pursue us through life 
in different shapes, are perhaps finer allusions than 
the Roman poet’s— 

“ Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem; 

Longa Tithonum minuit senectus.” 

The conclusion, addressed to Lord Teignmouth, 
then Mr. Shore, admirably delineates his own mode¬ 
rate desires and objects of noble solicitude :— 

“ For me, O Shore, I only claim 
To merit, not to seek for fame, 

The good and just to please : 

A state above the fear of want, 

Domestic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 

Health, leisure, peace, and ease.” 
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This invocation seems to have been ultimately 
realised in his person, after surviving not only 
the impeachment which met him on setting foot 
in his native country, but likewise the far greater 
number of those distinguished individuals who ori¬ 
ginated and conducted the parliamentary prosecu¬ 
tion against him. Yet it may not be unworthy of 
remark as a singular fact, that his colleague and 
opponent, Sir Philip Francis, as well as his succes¬ 
sor in the Government-General of India, Sir John 
Macpherson, are both now living, three-and-thirty 
years subsequent to the events under our considera¬ 
tion. 

I do not mean to defend every political act of 
Hastings while placed at the head of our affairs in 
Bengal; still less is it my intention to deny that a 
desire to augment the territories of the East India 
Company may have impelled him on some oc¬ 
casions to advance beyond the limits of a pacific 
and moderate system of policy. The infraction of 
the treaty of Poorunder, the severities exercised 
against the inhabitants of Rohilcund, the treat¬ 
ment of Cheyt Singh, and of various Begums or 
princesses of Hindostan, all these proceedings, if 
separately considered, as detached from his gene¬ 
ral administration, furnish matter of historical 
censure and condemnation. But even these facts 
derive some justification from the circumstances 
which produced them, or are far overbalanced by 
the splendid proofs which he exhibited of firmness, 
energy, and resources of mind. His situation from 
1775 down to 1782, while Lord North was engaged 
in the American war, demanded the greatest exer¬ 
tions. From England he could derive only a pre¬ 
carious support. Around him he beheld hostility, 
aggravated by treachery or incapacity. It was in 
the beginning of 1778 that, in order to extricate the 
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Presidency of Bombay, he planned the adventurous 
march from the banks of the Jumna to Surat, 
across the whole peninsula of India. Goddard 
executed this bold, wise, and hazardous enterprise 
with scarcely seven thousand native troops under 
his command, traversing hostile and almost unex¬ 
plored portions of that continent for the space of 
above eight hundred miles, nearly at the same 
period of time when Burgoyne surrendered at Sara¬ 
toga and Egerton capitulated at Wargaum to a 
Mahratta army. Bombay, then an insulated settle¬ 
ment, remote from aid, involved in an unfortunate 
and disgraceful contest which had reduced it to the 
verge of bankruptcy, was relieved by Hastings. 
In 1781 he extended similar protection to Madras, 
after the memorable irruption of Hyder Ally and 
the defeat sustained by Fletcher and Baillie. How 
much admiration does his conduct at Benares, dur¬ 
ing the rebellion of Cheyt Singh, justly excite! 
Surrounded by enemies, open or concealed, pro¬ 
tected only by a few companies of sepoys whom he 
was unable to pay, and without the means of ob¬ 
taining timely support, his courage, calmness, and 
prudence triumphed over the insurrection. Peace 
with our Asiatic and European foes ultimately took 
place. Public credit was preserved, and when 
Hastings quitted Calcutta on the 1st of February 
1785, universal tranquillity reigned throughout our 
territories in the East. 

That a man who had performed services so re¬ 
splendent should, instead of finding himself deco¬ 
rated with honours on revisiting his native country, 
meet an impeachment—that he should be compared 
by Burke to Verres and by Courtenay to Cortez— 
may at first view produce surprise; but on closer 
inspection the causes of such an extraordinary fact 
become apparent. Hastings had excited numerous 
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as well as powerful enemies while resident in India. 
At their head stood Burke and Fox. The former, 
though he might be impelled by principle to prose¬ 
cute a great public culprit—for such he appeared 
to Burke—yet mingled much personal animosity 
and many prejudices with his moral disapprobation. 
Fox stood pledged to Burke’s opinions on almost 
every point respecting India. Both had, during 
successive sessions, made Hastings’s administra¬ 
tion the perpetual subject of their crimination. 
They could not easily, therefore, recede; and Major 
Scott, the Governor-General’s avowed agent, with 
consummate imprudence, incessantly goaded them 
to bring forward their charges. All the friends of 
Clavering and of Monson joined them. A far 
more implacable and able adversary was beheld 
in the person of Francis, whose accurate local in¬ 
formation upon all matters which had taken place 
under Hastings’s government enabled him to probe 
every vulnerable part and to expose every latent 
error. Such a phalanx, to which Sheridan joined 
his transcendent talents and eloquence, was never 
perhaps drawn out in array against any individual. 

Hastings, whose whole life had been passed in 
Asia, and who very imperfectly knew the ground at 
St. James’s or in Westminster, ignorantly supposed 
that his public merits would at least balance, if not 
obliterate, any acts of severity, or any strong mea¬ 
sures to which he might have had recourse, for the 
purpose, not of enriching himself, but of replenishing 
the exhausted treasury of Bengal. Other motives 
of action besides love of justice moreover animated 
the chiefs of Opposition in bringing Hastings to the 
bar of the House of Peers. They well knew how 
favourable an opinion the King entertained of his 
services, and how graciously he would be received 
by his sovereign. If Pitt refused to concur in the 
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articles of impeachment, they would have accused 
him of a base subservience to the “ Bengal squad,” 
with protecting delinquents, and obstructing the 
progress of a parliamentary prosecution against a 
criminal of the first magnitude. His concurrence 
in the prosecution might injure him essentially at 
court and deprive him of many supporters in both 
Houses. Nor could Dundas, who, when chairman 
of “the secret committee” instituted in 1781, had 
so affirmatively reprobated various acts of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, now decline to join in impeaching 
him without exposing himself to the reproach of 
inconsistency. 

The parliamentary history of the present reign 
offered, moreover, no slight encouragement to Has¬ 
tings’s enemies. Lord Clive, the Albuquerque of 
the eighteenth century, the conqueror and the 
founder of our empire on the Ganges, after his 
return was attacked in the House of Commons, and 
narrowly escaped impeachment. Rodney was pur¬ 
sued with similar violence. On the 14th of May 
1781, Burke inveighed against Rodney in language 
of the utmost asperity for his treatment of the in¬ 
habitants of St. Eustatius. The sufferings of the 
Jews settled on that island were held up by Burke 
to public abhorrence, in terms as forcible as the 
severities exercised by Hastings on Cheyt Singh 
or on the Princesses of Oude. Though defeated by 
a large majority of nearly two to one, yet he declared 
his determination of bringing Rodney to a public 
account, and was only prevented from executing his 
design by the splendid victory obtained over De 
Grasse on the 12th of April 1782. Lord North 
himself was saved by that victory from impeach¬ 
ment. If the engagement in question had proved 
as indecisive as Keppel’s action of the 27th of July 
1778, and if the combined fleets of France and 
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Spain had consequently prosecuted their expedition 
against Jamaica, which island, unprotected by a 
victorious British fleet, could not have made a long 
or an effectual resistance, Lord North would in¬ 
fallibly have been sent to the Tower. 

The Earl of Sandwich, whom Fox accused of 
treachery, and who was designated by him on the 
23d of January 1782 as “the faithful servant of the 
King of France, desirous to perform good service 
to his masters of the House of Bourbon,” must 
have been involved in Lord North’s misfortunes or 
punishment. So must Lord George Germaine. I 
heard Fox and Burke both declare, on the 28th of 
November 1781, that “ he would speedily atone for 
all his crimes on the public scaffold, a victim to the 
just vengeance of an undone people.” Burke added, 
“ A day of reckoning will soon arrive. Whenever 
it comes, I shall be ready to impeach the American 
Secretary of State.” It may justly be questioned 
whether Jenkinson would not have been impeached 
as the pretended agent of an unconstitutional influ¬ 
ence, if affairs had taken a disastrous turn after 
Lord North’s resignation. Lastly, Lord Melville, 
in 1806, was, like Hastings, arraigned at the bar of 
the Upper House, and I have been assured that if 
the first article of his impeachment had been divided 
into two separate charges, instead of being put to 
the vote as one, there would have been a majority 
against him on both. Many peers who did not 
think him guilty of the whole charge collectively, 
and therefore acquitted him of it, yet would have 
condemned him on one or the other of the alle¬ 
gations. Erskine, who then held the great seal, was 
believed to be well aware of this fact; but to have 
felt no disposition to punish with severity a native 
of Scotland and a member of his own profession. 
Pitt was already dead; and the new Coalition having 
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got into power, their object was accomplished. In 
1785 things were differently disposed. Only four 
days after Hastings arrived in London, Burke, rising 
for the express purpose, gave notice that “ he would 
prosecute the inquiry into the Governor-General’s 
administration and support the charges advanced 
during his absence. The actual session being too 
far elapsed to allow of his bringing forward the 
business before Parliament would rise, he must 
necessarily postpone it till that assembly should be 
again convoked.” 

[July 1785.] Early in the month of July died 
the Earl of Portmore, at the advanced age of almost 
eighty-five. He had been very handsome in his 
youth, and being a younger son, was commonly 
known ilnder the reign of George I. by the name of 
“ Beau Colyear.” I have dined in company with 
him when nearly fourscore, and even at that late 
period of life he retained his activity of body, with 
many personal graces, and the most polished man¬ 
ners, set off by a green riband. Sir David Colyear, 
his father, who distinguished himself under William 
III., was raised by that prince to the peerage of 
Scotland. His mother, the celebrated Catherine 
Sedley, mistress of James II., had been created by 
him Countess of Dorchester; but the patent being 
only for life, the English earldom did not descend 
to her son. I believe there is no instance since the 
Restoration of a similar creation. Indeed, the right 
of creating a peer or peeress for life (or, as it is 
denominated in France, a brevet) is not, I appre¬ 
hend, acknowledged to reside in the crown at the 
present time. 1 Soon after his father’s decease, 
Lord Portmore married, in 1732, Juliana, Duchess 

1 The creation of a life-peerage in 1856 for Sir James Parke (Wen- 
sleydale) was successfully resisted by the House of Lords, but subse* 
quently law lords have been created for life.—E d. 
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Dowager of Leeds. They lived together above 
half a century, and she survived him more than 
nine years, dying in 1794, at ninety. When young, 
she had been a friend of the celebrated Lady Vane, 
and is mentioned in the Memoirs of that extraor¬ 
dinary woman, published by Smollett in his novel 
of “ Peregrine Pickle.” The Duchess of Leeds 
exhibited in my time a melancholy example of 
human decrepitude, frightful in her person, wholly 
deprived of one eye, superannuated, and sinking 
under infirmities. She outlived her first husband, 
Peregrine, Duke of Leeds, more than sixty-three 
years, he having died in May 1731. Her jointure 
amounted to £3000 per annum, and she conse¬ 
quently drew from the Leeds estate the incredible 
sum of ;£ 190,000 during her widowhood. Lord 
Portmore’s patrimonial property being very small, he 
sold j£iooo of the Duchess’s jointure almost imme¬ 
diately after their marriage. The remaining ^2000 
a year formed the largest portion of their income. 

No part of Pitt’s Ministerial machinery exposed 
him to comments so severe or to ridicule so pointed 
as the selection of Arden and Macdonald for the 
posts of Attorney and Solicitor General. The 
Master of the Rolls, 1 however fiery in his temper 
or coarse in his manners, was universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be a lawyer of profound professional 
knowledge. But Arden’s merit seemed to consist 
principally in the strong predilection manifested 
towards him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Not that he was destitute of considerable talents, 
but his person ignoble; his countenance, which, 
though it did not absolutely want a nose (like Sir 
William Davenant’s face), yet had only a very 
defective feature of that name; his manner, flippant, 
noisy, and inelegant, excited animadversion. Nor 
1 Lord Kenyon.—E d. 
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did he compensate for these defects by any supe¬ 
rior jurisprudential acquisitions. Unsupported by 
Pitt’s favour, never would Arden have reached the 
heights of the law. As little would Macdonald 
have attained that eminence by eloquence, energy 
of character, or great endowments of mind. His 
connections of birth and of alliance rather than his 
legal ability finally made him Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer; but, less fortunate than Arden, he 
never could force the doors of the Upper House. 
A baronetcy has formed the termination of his 
career, and covered his retreat from public life. It 
was already evident in 1785 that Scott must outrun 
every competitor at the bar. Three years after¬ 
wards he became Solicitor-General, and perpetually 
advancing, still holds, in 1821, the great seal of 
England. 1 

Notwithstanding the late period of the session, a 
bill was brought into the House of Commons at this 
time for “ regulating the duration of polls and scru¬ 
tinies in the election of members of Parliament” I 
believe the Solicitor-General moved for leave to 
introduce it, but it was drawn up by the Attorney- 
General, its object being to prevent a repetition of 
the delays which had recently occurred in Covent 
Garden. Fox opposed it through every stage, as it 
assumed for its basis the legality of the late scrutiny, 
while Sheridan, Windham, ana Eden assailed the 
unfortunate Attorney-General, pointing out the gross 
errors, ignorance, or incongruities which pervaded 
almost every clause. Courtenay coming forward at 
the close of the discussion, completed Arden’s em¬ 
barrassment, and oppressed him under the coarsest, 
most insulting irony. After observing that he could 
no longer sit silent, from the strong emotions of his 
sympathy at the sight of a great man in distress, 
1 Lord Eldon.—E d. 
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Courtenay remarked the malicious species of warfare 
carried on against Arden. “ The present attack,” 
said he, “ is not made by gentlemen of his own pro¬ 
fession, but by individuals who seem, somehow or 
other, to have acquired more accurate ideas of law 
and of the constitution than his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. I trust, however, that he will not sink 
into despair, but will consider himself in the situa¬ 
tion of Sancho Pan$a when he was beat with the 
shoemaker’s last; Don Quixote having satisfac¬ 
torily proved to the disconsolate squire that the 
meanness of the instrument erased the disgrace 
of the chastisement.”—“ The learned gentleman’s 
candour,” continued Courtenay, “merits particular 
praise; for he ingenuously owns his ignorance of 
the very statutes on which he founds the necessity 
for introducing his bill. All is fair, liberal, and open 
in his proceedings, and unless it had been univer¬ 
sally known that he really is the Attorney-General, 
no man could ever have suspected it from the pro¬ 
fessional ability which he has displayed throughout 
the present debate.” Little or no reply was at¬ 
tempted, either by Arden or from any individual 
on the Ministerial side of the House, to these sar¬ 
casms, which greatly amused the audience but did 
not affect the division. Eighty-nine votes supported 
Government. The Opposition could only muster 
forty-four, and Arden’s bill finally passed with all 
its defects. 

During the whole month of June the Irish pro¬ 
positions made little progress in the Upper House. 
Lord Stormont and Lord Loughborough loudly 
demanded from Ministers some information; in 
particular, an explanation of the reasons which 
had induced the Cabinet to transmute the eleven 
propositions originally laid before the House of 
Commons into twenty, as they now appeared on 
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the table, altogether distinct in their principle. 
But scarcely any light could be obtained from the 
members of Administration. Lord Sydney, whose 
official province it was to dispense it, excused 
himself from giving details on account of his ap¬ 
prehension that he might unintentionally, let fall 
some fact or remark which by misconstruction would 
be prejudicial to the two countries. Nor did the 
Chancellor appear disposed to fill up the void left 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment The five remaining Cabinet Ministers ob¬ 
served a similar line of conduct. Earl Gower 
rarely indeed mixed in debate, and Lord Howe, 
except on professional subjects, when he was com¬ 
pelled to rise, never violated his habitual taciturnity. 
Lord Camden, who subsequently came forward with 
equal eloquence and knowledge of the subject, either 
had not yet qualified himself to take part in the de¬ 
bate or reserved himself for a future occasion. The 
Marquisof Carmarthen, ever since he made hismemor- 
able attack on Lord Sackville in February 1782, as 
if overcome by that effort, seemed hardly to have re¬ 
covered the use of speech. The Duke of Richmond, 
indeed, by no means lay under a similar imputation, 
but, either from inability to comprehend the propo¬ 
sitions, like Mr. Lowther, Sir Gregory Page Turner, 
and Mr. Minchin, or disapproving them, I believe 
he never once opened his lips from the moment of 
their first introduction till they finally passed. Under 
these extraordinary circumstances Lord Carlisle, not 
without some reason and some wit, remarked that 
while seven of his Majesty’s confidential servants 
were present (strange to relate), not a particle 
of information could be extracted from them. “ I 
lament,” added he, “ that the Nile flows not here, and 
though we have the septeni ostia Nili, their channels 
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are dried up: far from fertilising the soil, they dis¬ 
pense no drop of moisture.” 

[8 th yuly 1785.] As the measure advanced, Lord 
Sydney, however, found his tongue, and opened the 
debate, if not in a luminous manner, at least with 
much more comprehension of the subject than I 
had ever expected from him. Lord Camden at 
the same time, like Priam, buckling on his armour, 
appeared in the front ranks. On the other side 
Lord Stormont and Lord Loughborough exposed 
the injurious, or rather destructive, consequences 
which it was justly to be apprehended might flow 
from precipitation. But the feature of that even¬ 
ing’s discussion which excited the deepest interest 
was the part taken by the Marquis of Lansdowne. ^ 1 ‘"' 
Since his elevation to the high rank of the peerage 
which had been conferred on him towards the close 
of the preceding year, he had rarely attended in his 
place, and scarcely mixed in public life. Withdrawn 
to his seat of Bowood in Wiltshire, but always at¬ 
tentive to the progress of events, and having stationed 
two sentinels in the House of Commons, namely, 

Barr6 and Alderman Townshend, he remained like 
a lion couchant, ready if occasion presented itself to 
reappear at any moment on the stage. Rising when 
Lord Stormont concluded, he delivered his opinion 
at very considerable length. Few noblemen pos¬ 
sessed a larger stake in the sister kingdom than 
himself. The tenor of his speech seemed to justify 
those persons who accused him of systematic insin¬ 
cerity or duplicity, for while he spoke strongly in 
favour of the propositions, answering Lord Stormont’s 
objections and urging immediate decision, he at 
the same time laid a broad ground for impeaching 
Ministers, if, from want of due caution, they should 
plunge the empire into embarrassment. On com¬ 
paring the different passages of his discourse, they 
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appeared to be not the composition of one man, but 
rather of two individuals animated by opposite in¬ 
tentions or convictions. Nor could it escape obser¬ 
vation in how different a manner he alluded to the 
Duke of Rutland, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
from the sarcastic and almost contumelious expres¬ 
sions which he used when mentioning the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“ I repose,” said Lord Lansdowne, “ the fullest 
confidence in the ability of the noble Duke who is 
placed at the head of affairs in Ireland, as well as 
in the talents of his Secretary. Their property con¬ 
stitutes no mean security for their conduct in a 
transaction so pregnant with momentous results. 
With respect to our own Ministers, they must be 
sunk in the most criminal infatuation if they have 
not maturely prepared this great system, if they 
have not ascertained all its bearings and tendencies 
and consulted every source of knowledge. I cannot 
pretend to assert what are the actual dispositions 
and wishes of the Irish respecting the measure. I 
am just from the woods; I have no correspondences; 
but as far as the information of a common man 
extends, I consider all delay as most dangerous. 
If, my Lords, this measure is not wise and proper n 
what other can be substituted for it ? We may find 
fault with the system ; we may say that the autho^ 
is too young and is ignorant of the duties that ar4 
demanded by his situation; we may conceive that! 
if we were placed in his office we could do better; 
and that if another had remained a little longer in 
his employment all points depending between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland would have been adjusted. Per¬ 
haps we may exclaim, ‘ How, in God’s name, did this 
man twist himself in to be a Minister?’ But we 
must take matters as we find them, and deliberate 
maturely before we come to any decision.” When 
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we appreciate the spirit which pervaded Lord Lans¬ 
downe’s speech, the pointed allusion made to Pitt’s 
want of property contrasted with the ample security 
afforded to the country in that particular by the 
Lord-Lieutenant and by Mr. Orde, together with 
the personal reflections on the mode by which Pitt 
attained to power—when we consider these circum¬ 
stances, it is not possible to doubt of the hostile 
sentiments by which the Marquis was animated 
towards the Minister. He may be said to have 
exhaled his chagrin by this attack, which only 
proved the extent of his animosity. Administra¬ 
tion, with whom he nevertheless voted, carried the 
question on that evening by more than two to one, 
and the House went into a committee on the pro¬ 
positions. 

[18 th July 1785.] If the debate of the 8th of 
July excited great attention from the appearance 
and speech of Lord Lansdowne, the discussion 
which arose ten days later in the same assembly 
awakened still stronger interest. Lord Sackville, 
who, during near forty years, had acted so dis¬ 
tinguished, though, under many points of view, so 
unfortunate a part on the theatre of war and of 
state, who, after the business of Minden and the 
loss of America, had nevertheless been raised by 
George III. to the peerage as a remuneration for 
his services, and who, approaching the close of life, 
had now, with undiminished energies of mind, with¬ 
drawn in some degree from politics; this nobleman, 
who fills so considerable a space under two reigns, 
was beheld for the last time engaged in active 
exertion. From the commencement of the Irish 
propositions as a Ministerial measure, he had in¬ 
variably deprecated and lamented their introduc¬ 
tion. Though he did not, like the Martjuis of 
Lansdowne, possess any landed property in Ire- 
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land, yet the long residence which during his youth 
he had made in Dublin, when added to the intimate 
knowledge which, as Secretary, he had acquired 
under the Duke of Dorset, his father, respecting 
the people, parties, and interests of that country, 
entitled his opinions to great respect He had, 
besides, recently visited the island and its capital in 
the summer of 1784. Early in the month of June 
he left London for Stonelands Park in Sussex, 
where he remained during the period that the pro¬ 
positions were delayed in their passage through the 
Upper House by the petitions of the manufacturers. 
But on a day being fixed for considering the report 
from the committee, when the last favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of opposing the measure would, as he well 
knew, present itself, he determined, though by no 
means in a state of good health, to attend in his 
place. 

About seventy peers were present on that occa¬ 
sion, but the Ministerial defence was conducted 
almost solely by the Chancellor. 

Lord Sackville depictured in language of force 
but of moderation the calamitous effects which he 
foresaw or believed would result to both nations 
from the propositions. “ The matter is trivial to 
myself," continued he, “ in comparison with many of 
your Lordships. I can only be interested for pos¬ 
terity. Whatever may be the issue of our delibera¬ 
tions, my own personal concern is small. I am ar¬ 
rived at that period of life when it would ill become 
me to be deeply affected by any decision of this 
House. But I see before me many peers to whom 
the system may be productive of most important 
consequences. They, I make no doubt, will live 
to curse the day that gave it birth. I perceive in 
its aspect incurable jealousies and endless discord. 
Should a rupture take place between the two coun- 
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tries, though it is not difficult to see which would 
prevail, yet the result will be alike fatal to both. I 
implore your Lordships to act with caution, and not 
lightly to come to a vote which admits of no recall.” 
Having endeavoured dispassionately to prove the 
erroneous or injudicious principles on which the 
system reposed, he urged the expediency of substi¬ 
tuting in its place a union of the two kingdoms. 
Lord Lansdowne, when touching on this point in 
the course of his speech a few days earlier, had de¬ 
clared such a measure, however desirable it might 
be, as representing almost insurmountable impedi¬ 
ments to its completion. On the contrary, Lord 
Sackville represented it as, if not easy, yet prac¬ 
ticable ; and productive, whenever it should be 
effected, of invaluable advantages to both nations. 
-He examined and answered the objections set up 
to the attempt, nor did he spare the Minister 
while engaged in discussing the question. With 
great perspicuity he demonstrated how imprac¬ 
ticable it would be found to unite the English 
and Irish people on commercial principles in any 
solid or permanent bond, while he showed that 
where all their dependence was placed in one and 
the same Legislature, every source of suspicion, 
distrust, and jealousy would be permanently extin¬ 
guished. 

His conclusion was highly impressive. “ I look 
forward, my Lords,” said he, “ to this happy con¬ 
summation with the utmost anxiety, and shall be 
rejoiced to see commissioners appointed by his 
Majesty for negotiating so important a work. It 
will not probably take place in my time. Neverthe¬ 
less, I hope that the period when it shall be effected 
is not very distant. Happen whenever it may, the 
event will ensure to both kingdoms inestimable and 
lasting benefits.”—“ I trust the present measure 
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may still be suspended, and that we may be impelled 
to direct our whole attention to that union, so de¬ 
sirable by the wise of each country. And if the 
resolutions before us could only be withdrawn, 
should no other peer in this assembly be found to 
undertake it, old as I am, I will move for an address 
to the King, praying that steps may be taken for 
accomplishing that union, on which depends the 
prosperity, not only of England and of Ireland, but 
of the whole empire.” If we consider that these 
words were the last ever pronounced by Lord 
Sackville in the House of Peers, they may be 
regarded as almost prophetic, and assuredly they 
entitle him to be ranked among the most enlight¬ 
ened British statesmen of the eighteenth century. 
Pitt, though he either did not then perceive their 
wisdom, or wanted sufficient magnanimity and ex¬ 
pansion of mind to adopt the union recommended 
by Lord Sackville in preference to his own rash as 
well as ill-digested system, yet ultimately realised 
the plan pointed out by that nobleman. Fifteen 
years did not elapse without his recurring to the 
expedient which in 1785 he treated with neglect. 
Nor is it to be accounted among the least singular 
facts of our own time that a man who by the sen¬ 
tence of a court-martial had been rendered incap¬ 
able of serving the crown in a military capacity, and 
on whom as a Minister the unpopularity of the 
American war peculiarly rested, should yet, when in 
his seventieth year, lay the first stone as a peer of 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland. Lord 
Sackville may indeed be said, with nearly as much 
truth, to have exhausted his last breath in the sen¬ 
ate as did the great Earl of Chatham. Both spoke 
with extraordinary energy in contradiction to mea¬ 
sures which they deprecated as pernicious to their 
country. Both survived the exertion a very short 
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time; the latter nobleman, only a few days ; the 
former, not six weeks. ' 

Never was any act less dictated by a spirit of 
faction than Lord Sackville’s conduct on the 18th of 
July. All his inclinations, as I know, leaned towards 
Government. He had most disinterestedly and 
firmly supported Pitt in January 1784, when his aid 
was very essential in both Houses of Parliament to 
a young First Minister struggling against a power¬ 
ful majority. Subsequent to that period he had 
continued to be animated by the same principles. 
His Majesty had not in his dominions a more loyal, 
attached, and grateful subject With more than one 
member of the existing Cabinet he lived on terms 
of friendship. I allude to the Chancellor and td 
Lord Sydney. The remark might be extended to 
Lord Gower. On the contrary, he cultivated no 
intimacy with any of the adherents of the Coalition. 
Some coldness even existed between Lord North 
and him on account of the manner in which that 
nobleman had to a certain degree sacrificed or aban¬ 
doned him, from the exigency of affairs during the 
last weeks of his convulsed and expiring Admini¬ 
stration. Lord Sackville, in opposing the Irish pre¬ 
positions, was only impelled by his conviction of 
their inexpediency and dangerous tendency, a con¬ 
viction founded on local knowledge and confirmed 
by reflection. Yet the spirit of party attributed his 
conduct to personal feelings of ambition or discon¬ 
tent Satirical prints were exposed to sale in the 
shops, where he appears haranguing the House of 
Peers and encouraging them to attack the Irish 
propositions, while Lord Stormont and Lord Derby 
in the background halloo and support him. But 
his mind was superior to such considerations at a 
moment when he probably anticipated his departure 
from all sublunary deliberations as not remote, how- 
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ever unapparent to common observers. In fact, 
during the course of the debate he was so much in¬ 
disposed as to be compelled more than once to leave 
the House. I breakfasted with him on the follow¬ 
ing morning in Pall Mall, previous to his return to 
Stonelands, which was my last interview with him, 
as I set out for Paris soon afterwards, and did not 
return till he was no more. Nor had I then any 
suspicion or apprehension of his approaching disso¬ 
lution, though I remarked that his voice was feeble, 
and that he did not hold himself as upright as was 
his custom. There was something more serious 
and kind than ordinary in his manner of parting 
with me. Possibly he thought, though I made no 
such reflection, that we might not meet again. He 
had declined in strength for several weeks, owing 
to the effects of a medicine which . he was habitu¬ 
ated to take with a view of alleviating the pain 
occasioned by the disease of the stone. This medi¬ 
cine, a species of lixivium, unquestionably produced 
the effect intended; but by corroding the coats 
of the stomach it abbreviated, or rather terminated, 
his life. 

[19 th —25 th July 1785.] The motion made by 
Lord Sackville on the i8tn of July to postpone for 
four months the consideration of the Irish propo¬ 
sitions having been negatived by a great majority, 
only thirty peers supporting, while eighty-four op¬ 
posed it, the resolutions, when voted, were brought 
down • to the House of Commons. One, and only 
one, discussion took place there on the subject, but 
no division was attempted. Eden, Fox, and Sheri¬ 
dan recapitulated their former arguments against the 
measure. On this occasion, Jenkinson, coming con¬ 
spicuously forward, expressed his decided belief that, 
whatever irritation might be excited against the sys¬ 
tem at the present moment, yet as soon as it should 
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be thoroughly understood, there would not be found 
a man in Ireland possessing a sound understanding 
who could refuse it his assent. Pitt repeated the 
same opinion in still stronger terms. Fox was not, 
however, deterred by these declarations from re¬ 
iterating all his objections. With great force of 
reasoning he demonstrated the contradiction and 
incongruity of the two systems, one opened in the 
Irish House of Commons by Mr. Orde, the other 
originating here, each opposed to the other in many 
of their most important principles. Where, he de¬ 
manded, was to be found the present necessity for 
this commercial arrangement between the two coun¬ 
tries ? Ireland did not require it; and wantonly to 
bring forward so vast a measure, of which no man 
could predict or ascertain the consequences, appeared 
to be in itself an act of temerity as well as of danger. 
“ If,” concluded he, “ by the operation of influence 
and corruption the resolutions can be forced through 
the Irish Parliament, yet so violent is the detestation 
of the Irish people towards them, that the nation 
will unquestionably effect their repeal within a short 
time.” 

Previous to the commencement of the debate on 
the 25th of July, Pitt moved a long address to the 
crown, highly approving, or rather panegyrising, 
the commercial resolutions adopted by the House. 
Sheridan exhausted his talents for ridicule on this 
panegyric, which he denominated a manifesto, and 
not an address. “It is,” continued he, “an impu¬ 
dent libel on the British and the Irish Parliaments, 
and a libel on the throne.”—“ That the resolutions 
are unpopular here daily experience must convince. 
That they are' still more unpopular in Ireland I 
can assert from indisputable authority. The whole 
transaction throughout every stage of its progress 
has been a trick and a fallacy'. It was my intention 
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to have expressed my sentiments in a still more 
deliberate manner than I have done in this House, 
and I have only to lament my own want of indus¬ 
try in not composing a commentary on the proposi¬ 
tions. If I had so done, as I fully intended, I would 
not have acted in a concealed manner. My name 
should have been affixed to the performance.” To 
this manly, severe, and eloquent philippic no answer 
was attempted from the Treasury bench. Pitt and 
Jenkinson sat silent, but the address passed without 
any division. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, con¬ 
fident in the success of his system, and not doubting 
of its favourable reception in the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, instantly moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
“ finally regulating the commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms on permanent and equit¬ 
able principles, for the mutual benefit of both coun¬ 
tries.” Nor did he desist from his determination in 
compliance with Fox’s remonstrances, who warned 
him that by so premature and precipitate an act 
he violated the decency due towards the Legisla¬ 
ture of Ireland, they having as yet no cognisance 
of the resolutions. Pitt nevertheless continuing 
inflexible, the question was put from the chair and 
carried in the affirmative, after which an adjourn¬ 
ment took placet 

[28 th July —2 d August 1785.] It might natur¬ 
ally have been supposed that the Minister, who, 
after more than five months of unremitting exertion, 
had, in defiance of so many impediments, carried 
his measure triumphantly through the two British 
Houses of Parliament, would have well ascertained 
that he should not meet with a defeat on the other 
side of the Channel. But the event proved that his 
expectations rested on a fallacious or insecure foun¬ 
dation. Only ten days after the adjournment at 
Westminster, when Mr. Orde opened the system 
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in the Irish House of Commons, an opposition of 
the most determined nature was experienced by 
Government. Grattan, — a name distinguished 
above all others in the annals of Irish eloquence 
and Irish patriotism during the course of the 
eighteenth century,—supported by Flood, Burgh, 
and many eminent members of that assembly, 
levelled his severest animadversions on the Mini¬ 
sterial propositions; Curran, then young, and who 
has since risen to such celebrity in the sister king¬ 
dom, gave shining proof of his talents in support of 
the same cause. These illustrious orators, who so 
long “ held the bar or senate in their spell,” thun¬ 
dered against Pitt’s system as subversive of the 
national dignity and freedom. Not that Govern¬ 
ment wanted advocates of equal ability, at whose 
head I should place Fitzgibbon, then Attorney- 
General, since created Earl of Clare in Ireland, 
and raised by Pitt to the British peerage in 1799. 
But the unpopularity of the measure, which ap¬ 
peared to strike at the legislative independence 
of Ireland, overcame every effort to sustain it. 
After a debate protracted till nine on the ensuing 
morning, when 235 members voted, the proposi¬ 
tions were only carried by nineteen. Even that 
small majority could not be regarded as permanent, 
and diminished on every division. Under these 
circumstances, Orde, in whom was vested the exe¬ 
cutive administration (for the Duke of Rutland 
was only a name), yielding to the torrent, moved an 
adjournment Never was a Ministerial defeat more 
signal. The system of commercial settlement reared 
with so much difficulty dissolved at once, leaving 
no wreck behind. It was, if possible, more odious 
among the Irish people than in the Parliament; 
and the illuminations by which Dublin testified the 
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national exultation completed the humiliation of the 
Government. 

When we dispassionately examine this great plan 
through the medium of time, we must admit that 
the conception was grand, the design laudable, and 
the advantages expected to result from it such as 
might do honour to the most enlightened or patri¬ 
otic Minister, if he could have realised them for the 
common welfare of both islands. Nor is it to be 
doubted that Pitt’s motives in originating the mea¬ 
sure were elevated, pure, and indicated no vulgar 
ambition. But neither can we deny that throughout 
the whole transaction we recognise much temerity, 
miscalculation or error, presumption, and inflexi¬ 
bility. These qualities, which generally characterise 
youth, will find some apology on reflecting that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had scarcely completed 
his twenty-sixth year when the propositions were 
sent up to the House of Peers. Conquerors have 
laid waste the earth and favourites have exercised 
supreme power at very early periods of life ; but I 
believe there is no instance of the First Minister of 
a free country being placed so early on such ah emi¬ 
nence. The first Earl of Mansfield, when speak¬ 
ing of Pitt on another occasion, to which I shall 
allude in the course of these Memoirs, said, “He 
is not a great Minister. He is a great young 
Minister." 

The same excuse cannot be made for Jenkinson, 
who acted as the guide of Pitt, and who appears to 
have participated in his credulous anticipation of 
the favourable reception which the propositions 
would experience in Ireland. But his share of the 
glory or the obloquy was only inferior and sub¬ 
ordinate. He was not a member of the Cabinet. 
Nor can we doubt that he had already made his 
bargain with the First Minister, and received in 
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return for his assistance and support the promise of 
a British peerage, though from prudential consi¬ 
derations its accomplishment was postponed till the 
ensuing year. He might even esteem his reward 
more certain and secure from a discomfited than 
from a triumphant First Lord of the Treasury. Pitt, 
if he had carried every point in Ireland with the 
same facility as in England, might possibly, when 
solicited to realise Jenkinson’s expectations, have 
replied with Richard— 

“ I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Thou troublest me. I am not in the vein.” 

Fox did not hesitate at least to assert in various 
of his speeches that Jenkinson’s favour was mani¬ 
fested more openly to the Minister in proportion to, 
and in consequence of, his distress arising from the 
difficulties into which he had plunged himself by 
bringing forward the propositions. Dundas pos¬ 
sessed so flexible and accommodating a political 
conscience, that no sacrifice of opinion affected his 
nerves. A man who in 1782 could speak and vote 
against parliamentary reform, without hesitating in 
1783 and in 1785 to support by his voice and his 
vote the same measure moved by the same indi¬ 
vidual, was necessarily composed of pliant materials. 
The season of the year, when Parliament was not 
sitting, and when many months must elapse before 
it would probably be again convoked for business, 
covered the Ministerial defeat sustained in Dublin, 
which became insensibly obliterated from the public 
mind. The Irish propositions, though they occu¬ 
pied all attention in 1785, seemed to be scarcely 
remembered in 1786. Fox, it is true, alluded to 
them in terms of the strongest reprobation on the 
first day of the ensuing session, when he advised 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to declare expli- 
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citly his determination never more to revive a mea 
sure so odious to the trading interests, manufacturers, 
and merchants of both kingdoms. But subsequent 
to that mention they sunk into political oblivion. 

[August 1785.] Some days previous to the ad¬ 
journment of the two Houses I left London for 
Paris. Since my visit to that capital in the preced- 
ing year, Marie Antoinette had given a second heir 
to the throne, created Duke of Normandy, after¬ 
wards the unfortunate Louis XVII., if, indeed, he 
can be properly ranked among the French kings. 
But this auspicious event, which naturally should 
have endeared the Queen to the nation, did not 
restore her popularity, and she laboured under great 
and general prejudices entertained against her. Nor 
had the finances, conducted by Calonne, assumed a 
prosperous appearance. The Ministry remained 
unchanged; Vergennes, though only at the head of 
the Foreign Department, constituting the master¬ 
spring of the Administration, as the first Mr. Pitt 
had done among us under Geoige II. Choiseul, 
the most vigorous Minister whom the French had 
beheld since the prosperous periods of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, unless we should except the Marshal de 
Belleisle,—Choiseul was no more. He expired in 
retirement, though not in disgrace, some months 
earlier, passing the close of his life in a splendid 
but philosophic retreat, worthy of Lucullus or of 
Cicero, at his palace of Chanteloup near Amboise, 
on the banks of the Loire, in one of the most 
delicious parts of France. During my stay at 
Paris, public attention was principally engrossed 
by the memorable transaction of the diamond neck¬ 
lace, in which Madame de la Motte performed so 
important a part 1 I happened to be at Versailles 

1 Mr. H. Viietelly published in 1867 “The Story of the Diamond 
Necklace, Told in Detail for the First Time/ 1 — Ed. 
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on the very day, the 15th of August, when the 
Cardinal de Rohan, at the time that he was pre¬ 
paring to celebrate mass in the chapel royal, was 
arrested by order of the King. Such an event tak¬ 
ing place in the person of a member of the Sacred 
College, an ecclesiastic of the highest birth and 
greatest connections, related through the kings 
of Navarre to the sovereign himself, and Grand 
Almoner of France, might well excite universal 
amazement Since the arrest of Fouquet, superin¬ 
tendent of the finances, by Louis XIV. in 1661, no 
similar act of royal authority had been performed ; 
for we cannot justly compare with it the seizure and 
imprisonment of the Duke du Maine in 1718, by 
order of the Regent Duke of Orleans, as an accom¬ 
plice in the conspiracy of Prince Cellamare. 1 The 
Cardinal de Rohan’s crime was private and per¬ 
sonal, wholly unconnected with the state, though 
affecting the person and character of the Queen. 

Prince Louis de Rohan, second brother of the 
Duke de Montbazon, had attained his fifty-first 
year when the calamitous adventure in question 
took place. He was a prelate of elegant manners, 
unceasingly pursuing pleasure, yet nourishing a 
restless ambition. His talents, though specious, 
were not regulated by judgment Credulous, and 
easily duped by necessitous or artful individuals, 
who rendered him subservient to their purposes, his 
vast revenues, arising from the bishopric of Stras- 
burg, the abbey of La Chaise-Dieu in Auvergne, 
and other ecclesiastical benefices, laid him open to 
solicitations of every description. Previous to his 
attainment of the episcopal dignity, while only coad¬ 
jutor of Strasbuig, he had been employed in the 
diplomatic line, and filled the post of ambassador 

1 Antonio Giudice, Prince de Cellamare, born 1657, 'died 1723. 
-Ed. 
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from the court of France at Vienna under the 
reign of Maria Theresa during a considerable time. 
After his return home, an ardent thirst of power 
impelled him to attempt reaching the Ministerial 
situation left vacant by Maurepas. Nor was the 
expectation altogether chimerical, and we may rea¬ 
sonably doubt whether the Cardinal de Lomenie, 1 
who scarcely five years later attained it, proved 
himself more capable of extricating France from her 
embarrassments than was the Cardinal de Rohan. 
But Louis XVI. had imbibed very strong prejudices 
against him, and the Queen held him in still greater 
aversion. Yet, in defiance of these impediments, 
his efforts were directed to acquire her favour. He 
was, besides, not insensible to her personal charms, 
and entertained the presumptuous hope of rendering 
himself acceptable to her. The Queen, who at this 
time had not completed her thirtieth year, possessed 
great attractions, loved admiration, and was acces¬ 
sible to flattery. Other cardinals had presumed to 
address their vows to preceding queens of France— 
the Cardinal of Lorraine to Catherine of Medicis; 
Richelieu to Mary of Medicis after the death of 
Henry IV., and subsequently to Anne of Austria; 
Fleury to the consort of Louis XV. Without draw¬ 
ing the slightest inference from the fact injurious to 
Marie Antoinette’s honour, it may be assumed as 
certain that the Cardinal regarded her with predi¬ 
lection, not merely as the arbitress of his political 
destiny, but as an object of personal attachment. 

Among the numerous individuals who then fre¬ 
quented Versailles with the view of advancing their 
fortune was Madame de la Motte Valois. Her 
descent from Henry II., King of France, by one of 
his mistresses, a Piedmontese lady of noble extrac¬ 
tion named St Remy, having been accidentally 

1 Cardinal Etienne Charles Lomdnie de Brienne, born 1727, died 
1794 *— 
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discovered and incontestably proved, she became 
an object of royal notice. 1 A small pension was 
bestowed on her, and Mademoiselle de Valois, aided 
by these propitious circumstances, was soon after- 
‘ wards married to a gentleman of the name of La 
Motte, one of the Count de Provence’s bodyguards. 
His functions retaining him at Versailles near the 
person of that prince, she became well known to the 
Cardinal de Rohan, whose character, inclinations, 
and foibles she appears to have studied with no 
ordinary attention. In 1785 she had nearly passed 
the limits of youth, and she never possessed beauty; 
but her total want of moral principle, when added 
to her poverty and habits of expense, induced her 
to adopt the most desperate expedients for recruit¬ 
ing her finances. A circumstance which took place 
about this time facilitated their success. Boehmer, 
a German jeweller, well known at the French court, 
possessing a most costly diamond necklace, valued 
at near £ 70,000 sterling, obtained permission to 
exhibit it to her Majesty, hoping that she might 
become the purchaser of so superb an article of 
female ornament. The Queen was not, however, 
captivated by its splendour, and immediately de¬ 
clined the proposal. Madame de la Motte having 
received information of the fact, took the resolution 
of fabricating a letter from the Queen to herself, 
authorising her to made the purchase. In the letter 
that princess was made to express a determination 
of taking the necklace at a certain indicated price, 
under the express reserve, however, that the matter 
should remain a profound secret, and that Boehmer 
would agree to receive his payment by instalments, 
in notes under her own hand, drawn on her trea¬ 
surer at stipulated periods. 

Furnished with so specious an authority, Madame 
1 Her royal descent was more than doubtful.— Ed. 
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de la Motte repaired in person to the Cardinal. 
Having in confidence submitted to him Marie An¬ 
toinette’s pretended letter, she then expatiated on 
the invaluable occasion which at length presented 
itself to him of acquiring that princess’s favour and 
conferring on her an indelible obligation. She 
concluded by urging him to see Boehmer, and to 
accelerate by his assurances of the Queen’s approba¬ 
tion (the proof of which fact was before him) the 
termination of the affair. Credulous as the Cardinal 
proved himself to be throughout the whole business, 
and peculiarly open to deception as he was on all 
points that appeared to facilitate his attainment of the 
Queen’s particular regard, he nevertheless refused to 
embark in it without previously receiving from her 
own mouth the requisite authority. Madame de la 
Motte and her husband, who foresaw the impe¬ 
diment, had already provided against it There 
resided at that time in Paris a female of Italian 
extraction, aged twenty-four, by name Mademoiselle 
d’Oliva, who performed at one of the theatres. In 
her figure she bore a considerable degree of resem¬ 
blance to Marie Antoinette. Her they induced, by 
a sum of money, to personate the Queen, assuring 
her that it was only a frolic, which could lead to no 
unpleasant or serious consequences. She consented, 
received from Madame de la Motte instructions 
how to conduct herself, and was held in readiness 
for acting the part assigned her. 

All the preparations being thus arranged, Madame 
de la Motte acquainted the Cardinal, that however 
reluctant her Majesty might be to come forward 
personally on such an occasion, she nevertheless 
felt the propriety of his Eminence’s scruples. In 
order to remove them, and at the same time to 
give him a proof of her deep sense of his service 
in procuring her the necklace, she therefore had 
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resolved on granting him an interview in the gar¬ 
dens of Versailles. But, as a discovery must inevit¬ 
ably bring the whole transaction to the King’s 
knowledge—a disclosure which she deprecated—it 
became indispensable to adopt certain precautions. 
With that view she had fixed on a shady and retired 
spot at a little distance from her own apartments in 
the palace, near the orangery, to which place, under 
cover of the evening, she could repair muffled up in 
such a manner as to elude notice. Their interview, 
she added, must necessarily be very short, and she 
absolutely refused to speak a single word lest she 
might be overheard. Instead of verbally authoris¬ 
ing the Cardinal to pledge her authority to Boehmer, 
it was therefore settled that she should hold in her 
hand a flower, which, on his approaching her to 
know her pleasure, she would immediately extend 
to him as a mark of her approval. 

However much we may wonder that he could 
acquiesce in so gross a deception, or could consent 
to take part in such a mysterious, obscure, and 
hazardous intrigue, yet it cannot be doubted that he 
became a dupe to the artifices of the unprincipled 
female who planned the whole scheme of plunder. 
The delusion thus projected was carried into effect 
with complete success. On the evening appointed, 
Mademoiselle d’Oliva, dressed in such a manner as 
to personate the Queen, her face concealed and pro¬ 
tected by the shades of approaching night, being 
stationed at the place agreed on, Madame de la 
Motte conducted the Cardinal to it As soon as he 
approached the supposed princess, he entreated to 
be informed by her Majesty whether it was her 
desire that the affair confided to Madame de la 
Motte should be negotiated and concluded by him 
as her representative. To this demand the female 
figure assented, according to the predetermined 
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arrangement, by extending to him the flower, ac¬ 
companied with an inclination of her 1x>dy. The 
Cardinal, delighted with such a reception, was pre¬ 
paring to put himself on one knee and to kiss her 
hand, when his conductress, alarmed lest a too near 
approach might enable him to detect the imposture, 
interposed, exclaiming that there were persons at a 
small distance by whom they would be discovered. 
In his eagerness to retreat, the Cardinal slipping, 
had nearly measured his length on the ground, and 
the party broke up with precipitation. 

Convinced that he had now received an unques¬ 
tionable assurance of Marie Antoinette’s approba¬ 
tion, and had secured her future favour, with all its 
important results, by the service which he should 
render her, the Cardinal no longer hesitated to pledge 
himself to Boehmer. Having procured from him a 
deduction of above ^8000 on the price demanded, 
promissory notes or bills for the remainder, exceed- 
ing j£6o,ooo, drawn and signed in the Queen’s 
name, payable at various periods by her treasurer, 
were delivered to Boehmer by Madame de la Motte. 
She then received from him the necklace. Her 
husband having obtained leave of absence, under 
pretence of visiting the place of his nativity, Bar- 
sur-Aube in Champagne, carried off the diamonds, 
quitted France, and arrived in London, where he 
disposed of some of the finest stones among the 
jewellers of our metropolis. His wife, trusting to 
the Cardinal’s interest, rank, and ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nity for protection, as well as to conceal so disgrace¬ 
ful a business whenever it should be discovered, 
remained at Bar. The unfortunate prelate, placed 
in a situation not unlike that of Malvolio in “Twelfth 
Night,” when he is duped by Maria and supposes 
himself distinguished by Olivia, continued in unsus¬ 
pecting security at court. But the day on which the 
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first of her Majesty’s promissory engagements be¬ 
came due (amounting to about £ 1 7,000) having 
elapsed without any notification of payment from 
her treasurer, Boehmer expressed some surprise at 
the circumstance to a friend who held an office in 
the Queen’s household. 

When the information was communicated to that 
princess, her amazement and consternation are not 
to be adequately depictured in words. So difficult 
to believe was the fact, that several days elapsed 
before her inquiries satisfied her of its reality. As 
soon, however, as the part which the Cardinal de 
Rohan had performed in it became fully ascertained, 
she laid the whole matter before the King. Louis, 
not less astonished than herself, after consulting with 
some of his Ministers on the steps necessary to be 
adopted, finally determined to arrest the Cardinal. 
Unquestionably it would have been wiser if he had 
drawn a veil over the transaction, and had left the 
imprudent prelate.to the consequences of his own 
fatuity. He was conducted to the Bastile, invariably 
maintaining that he had acted throughout the whole 
business with the purest intentions, always con¬ 
ceiving, however erroneously, that he was authorised 
by her Majesty, and was doing her a pleasure by 
facilitating her acquisition of the necklace. Madame 
de la Motte, Mademoiselle d’Oliva, and some other 
individuals, suspected or accused of being implicated 
in this enormous robbery, were subsequently con¬ 
veyed to the same fortress. Among them was a 
very celebrated adventurer or impostor. Count 
Cagliostro, 1 who had, however, I believe, committed 
no other crime except the act of casting the Cardinal 


1 Giuseppe Balsamo, calling himself Alexandre, Comte de Cagliostro, 
was born June 8, 1743. After a long course of imposture he was con¬ 
demned to death at Rome, but the sentence was commuted, and he 
died in prison in 1795 .—Ed. 
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de Rohan’s horoscope. Notwithstanding the pal¬ 
pable ignorance and innocence of the Queen relative 
to every part of the affair, yet such was the malignity 
of the Parisians, and through so prejudiced a me¬ 
dium were all her actions viewed, that a numerous 
class of society either believed, or affected to believe, 
her implicated in the guilt of the whole transaction. 
I shall have occasion to resume the subject in the 
course of the year 1786. 

Having thus enumerated the leading circum¬ 
stances connected with the diamond necklace, one 
of the most extraordinary events which took place 
in any European court during the course of the 
eighteenth century, I am tempted to recount an 
adventure in which I was deeply and personally 
engaged, that may appear almost equally incredible 
with the story of the Cardinal de Rohan. Its nature 
and delicacy have hitherto prevented me from 
divulging it to the world, though nearly half a cen¬ 
tury has already elapsed since it happened; but I 
may without impropriety transmit it to posterity. 
If the tragical recollections connected with Marie 
Antoinette must ever agitate the human mind, the 
history which I am about to relate respects a princess 
whose misfortunes and premature end warmly in¬ 
terested her contemporaries, and will be perused 
with emotion in future times. I mean the Queen 
of Denmark, Caroline Matilda, consort of Chris¬ 
tian VII., and sister of George III. Her fate 
bore indeed some analogy to that of Marie An¬ 
toinette. Both possessed personal attractions; but 
no comparison could be made between the Austrian 
and the English princess. The former had received 
from Nature an air of majesty, an elegance of 
form, and a grace altogether peculiar to herself. 
Caroline Matilda, though not deficient in manner, 
affable, and full of condescension, yet possessed only 
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the ordinary accompaniments of youth, set off by a 
good complexion, pleasing features, and embonpoint. 
Both were accused of gallantries. Both were pre¬ 
cipitated from the throne, imprisoned, and subjected 
to the most severe interrogatories. Here, indeed, 
the parallel terminates, as the powerful interposition 
of the British crown, sustained by a British squad¬ 
ron, rescued the Danish queen from undergoing the 
punishment which the hostile invasion of France 
only drew down upon the unfortunate consort of 
Louis XVI. After premising these facts, I shall 
commence the recital without further preface. 

Returning through Pomerania in the autumn of 
the year 17 74 from a tour round the Baltic, I passed 
two days at a country palace of the Duke of Mecklen¬ 
burg Strelitz, detained by his obliging hospitality. 
Adolphus Frederick IV., eldest of the four brothers 
of George III.’s queen, was then about six-and- 
thirty years of age, unmarried, slender in figure, of 
an adust complexion, agreeable in his manners, re¬ 
ceiving English gentlemen, who occasionally, though 
rarely, visited his summer retreat, with peculiar 
attention. I had the honour to dine twice with the 
Duke during my short stay in his territories. At 
table, surrounded by his little court, composed of 
young and agreeable individuals of both sexes, he 
amused me by recounting some particulars of the 
English who had from time to time been his guests. 
The Earl and Countess of Effingham 1 were among 
the number. “ They were always seated,” said he, 
“ opposite each other at dinner; and no sooner was 
the dessert placed before us than my Lord, ordering 
his lady to open her mouth, threw dragees (sugar¬ 
plums) into it across the table with surprising dex- 

1 Thomas, third Earl of Effingham, married Catherine, daughter of 
Metcalfe Proctor, of Thorpe, near Leeds. He died 15th November 
1791.— Ed. 
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terity.” The fact, extraordinary as it may appear, 
was related to me by the Duke; and those persons 
who remember, as I do, the nobleman to whom I 
allude will admit the eccentricity of his deportment, 
dress, and character. He died in the island of 
Jamaica, where he was sent governor. On quitting 
Strelitz, I directed my course to Zell, impelled by a 
desire to see and to pay my respects to the young 
Queen of Denmark, who then resided in the castle 
of that name. I experienced from her Majesty the 
most gracious reception. As I had visited Copen¬ 
hagen in the spring of the same year, she made 
various inquiries respecting her two children : I 
mean the present reigning King of Denmark and the 
Duchess of Holstein-Augustembourg. The Queen 
herself was then only in the twenty-fourth year of 
her age. Sent, as she was, at sixteen to a dissolute 
court, and married to Christian VII., whose vices 
rendered him unworthy of her, surrounded by bad 
examples and abandoned to her own control before 
the empire of reason could operate, Caroline Matilda 
had not completed her twenty-first year when she 
found herself a prisoner in the castle of Cronsberg. 
She was not indeed a captive at Zell, where she had 
a court, and enjoyed apparently personal freedom, 
but, nevertheless, she could by no means be re¬ 
garded as a free agent Her own sister, the heredi¬ 
tary Princess of Brunswick, 1 acted by directions of 
George III. as a spy on her conduct, usually coming 
over to Zell every Wednesday and returning to 
Brunswick on the ensuing Saturday. I know the 
fact from the Queen’s own mouth. There was in the 
aspect of the castle of Zell, its towers, moat, draw¬ 
bridge, long galleries, and Gothic features, all the 
scenery realising the descriptions of fortresses where 

1 Augusta, mother of Caroline, wife of George IV. She died in 
London, 1813 .—Ed. 
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imprisoned princesses were detained in bondage. 
It was the age of those exhibitions when I travelled 
in Germany. At Stettin, while dining with the 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau a few days before I arrived 
at Zell, I had seen the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, first 
wife of the late King, Frederick William II., who 
was there confined for her gallantries. Robert, 
Duke of Ancaster, then Marquis of Lindsey, a 
young nobleman of extraordinary eccentricity of 
character, and capable of undertaking any enterprise, 
however desperate or dangerous, was so touched 
with her misfortunes and imprisonment, that in 1777 
he planned her liberation. And he would certainly 
have attempted it if the design had not been dis¬ 
covered and prevented. The Princess of Tour and 
Taxis, Augusta Elizabeth, was about the same 
time immured during many years in a castle of Wir- 
temberg by her brother, the reigning Duke of that 
country. 

Often as I was placed opposite to the Queen 
Caroline Matilda at table, Sophia of Zell, consort 
of George I., from whom she lineally descended, re¬ 
curred to my recollection. It was, in fact, the same 
story in the same family, acted over again at the 
distance of eighty or ninety years. Sophia suffered 
indeed a much severer and longer captivity for very 
problematical offences ; 1 but both expired under a 
dark cloud, and both now repose side by side in the 
great church of Zell, without any monument to com¬ 
memorate their existence. After a stay of three 
days in that city, I set out for Hamburgh. Pre- 


1 On the authority of a correspondence, probably forged to deceive 
posterity (a not uncommon proceeding), poor Sophia Dorothea is held 
by many persons to be guilty of all the charges brought against her. 
Her enemies—and she had none more hostile than her husband—de¬ 
stroyed her reputation when living, and did their utmost to render her. 
memory infamous after death.—D. 
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vious to my departure, her Majesty desired me, if 
I should see Mr. Mathias, then the British Mini¬ 
ster to the Hanse Towns, to inquire of him how 
soon she might expect the company of French 
comedians to arrive who annually visited Zell. On 
the evening of my arrival in Hamburgh, being in¬ 
vited to supper at the house of one of the principal 
burgomasters or senators, I there found myself 
among a crowd of the Danish nobility of both sexes, 
who on account of their adherence to the exiled 
Queen resided at Altona. Having been disgraced 
and compelled to quit Copenhagen, they took refuge 
in this town, which stands on the territory of Den¬ 
mark, though only separated from Hamburgh by a 
space of some hundred yards. As I had so recently 
seen and conversed with that princess, they availed 
themselves of the occasion to put many questions to 
me respecting her. 1 answered them with frank¬ 
ness, not sparing my animadversions on the treat¬ 
ment which she had received from the party by 
whom she had been dethroned. One gentleman, 
nearly related to the lady at whose house I was 
entertained, called on me at the hotel where I 
lodged three days afterwards. He had been 
keeper of the privy purse to Christian VII. dur¬ 
ing the tour which he made in 1768 to France 
and England. Our conversation turning on the 
revolution of January 1772, he gave me a con¬ 
fidential account of all the circumstances which 
produced and accompanied that tragical event. At 
the French comedy on the subsequent evening, 
where we met, he requested leave to wait on me 
next morning, in a manner which seemed to indi¬ 
cate that he had some communication to make of 
importance. 

On Saturday, the 1st of October, he renewed the 
subject of the exiled Queen. Being encouraged by 
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my replies, he ventured, not without some hesita¬ 
tion, to ask me if I should be disposed to render 
her a service. As I perfectly comprehended the 
nature and objects of the question, I instantly an¬ 
swered that 1 was ready to engage hand and heart 
in her cause. “ You are, then,” said he, “the per¬ 
son whom we want I am deputed by a body of 
men who are desirous and able to replace her on 
the throne, and to invest her with supreme power 
during the King’s incapacity. We cannot proceed 
a step without previously ascertaining whether her 
Majesty is willing to return to Copenhagen; and 
the difficulty of opening any communication with 
her, beset as she is with spies, is such that we have 
not hitherto been able to surmount that impediment 
Your arrival offers a means to approach her. Will 
you undertake the commission ? ” Having reiterated 
my assurances that he might dispose of my time 
and all my efforts in any way or manner which 
could contribute to effect the object; “ I am satis¬ 
fied,” said he, “ and will make my report without 
delay to those by whom I have been sent Expect 
to hear further from me.” 

Two days subsequent to this conversation, he in¬ 
troduced me to the young Baron de Schimmelman, 
eldest son of the Baron of that name, one of the 
most wealthy and powerful individuals in Denmark. 
Having brought him to my apartments and joined 
our hands, he withdrew, leaving us alone. The 
Baron, with great emotion, then opened to me the 
motive of his visit, first demanding if we were secure 
from being either overheard or interrupted. When 
I had tranquillised him on both particulars, he 
briefly stated the reasons which impelled him and 
the persons with whom he acted to attempt the 
restoration of the Queen Caroline Matilda. He 
protested that no sentiments of private interest or 
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ambition, and still less of revenge, stimulated his 
conduct Nor did he disguise the dangers of the 
enterprise But the deplorable condition of his 
country, under a King fallen into a state of total 
imbecility, the administration of which kingdom 
was committed by its rulers to a Ministry without 
vigour or capacity, demanded, he said, the exer¬ 
tions of every good subject to effect its extrication. 
He candidly admitted the errors and imprudence 
which had produced the catastrophe of January 1772; 
but he added that adversity had no doubt instructed 
the young Queen. Above all, he deplored the rup¬ 
ture of that ancient political connection between 
Denmark and England which had followed the 
severe treatment experienced by a British princess, 
sister of George Ilf. 

After thus justifying the principles by which he 
was actuated, he assured me that so soon as her 
Majesty should have signified her consent to and 
her co-operation in the measures necessary to be 
adopted for her restoration, she should receive 
from the party with whom he was connected the 
most convincing proofs of their ability to replace 
her on the throne. “ My affairs,” concluded he, 
“ call me to Copenhagen, where my presence may 
be eminently useful to the cause. But I will to¬ 
morrow introduce you to the Baron de Bulow, 
and from him you will receive your instructions.” 
With the last-named nobleman (to whom Monsieur 
de Schimmelman made me known on the evening 
following our interview) I settled every part of the 
plan. Bulow, though a Danish subject, was of 
Hanoverian extraction, and joined to great caution 
calmness as well as ability. He had been Master 
of the Horse to the Queen, and enjoyed her confi¬ 
dence. No man could be better acquainted with 
her character, virtues, and defects. “Our first 
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objects,” observed he, “are limited to knowing 
that she is disposed to return to Copenhagen, 
where, during the King’s incapacity and the 
minority of her son, she must be invested with 
supreme authority. It would be attended with 
too great risk tq commit any matters to paper, 
as you might be intercepted on your road to Zell. 
We must therefore leave you to draw up a proper 
letter for her Majesty conformable to our ideas 
subsequent to your arrival there. The mode and 
time of effecting its reception by the Queen must 
likewise be submitted to your own judgment. But 
every possible precaution should be adopted to 
prevent suspicion. In particular, beware of the 
Princess of Brunswick, who, though sister to the 
Queen, is attached to the interests of the family 
with which she is allied by marriage. Her hus¬ 
band’s aunt, Juliana Maria, Queen Dowager of 
Denmark, now governs that country in conjunction 
with her son, Prince Frederick. The only creden¬ 
tials which I can venture to give you are the im¬ 
pression in wax of a seal, but the instant that her 
Majesty sees it, she will know that you are come 
from me, and she will lend implicit confidence to all 
you lay before her. If she consents to co-operate 
with us, she will of course endeavour to interest her 
brother in the cause. Without his approbation, if 
not his aid, we cannot long maintain, though we 
may effect, a revolution. These points constitute 
the outline of your instructions, but in a negotiation 
of such difficulty as well as peril, much of the exe¬ 
cution must depend on circumstances and your own 
discretion.” 

Having at length in repeated conferences ma¬ 
tured all our ideas, and having likewise calculated 
the time which my mission would require, as well 
as fixed the day, hour, and place when and where I 
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should meet the Baron on my return to Hamburgh, 
I prepared for my departure. Taking the direct 
road to Zell, instead of that leading through Bre¬ 
men, by which I had arrived at Hamburgh, I 
reached my destination on the morning of the 9th 
of October, and learned as soon.as I alighted from 
the carriage, not without concern, that the heredi¬ 
tary Princess of Brunswick was then on a visit to 
her sister. Having nevertheless written to the 
Baron de Seckendorf, one of the Queen’s cham¬ 
berlains, through whom all presentations were made 
to her, I acquainted him that as I was on my 
return to England by Hanover, I had been charged 
by Mr. Mathias with a letter for her Majesty. I 
received soon afterwards, as I had anticipated 
would probably happen, an invitation to dine at 
court on the same day. No sooner had I accom¬ 
plished this first object than I drew up a letter to 
the Queen, in which I briefly but accurately enume¬ 
rated all the particulars which have been already 
stated'in the present narrative. The names of the 
two principal persons by whom I was deputed to 
wait on her and the credential intrusted to me I 
reserved till I should receive her answer. One 
very embarrassing circumstance yet remained. The 
etiquette of the court of Zell was, that all strangers 
who had the honour of being admitted to the royal 
table were received by her Majesty in her drawing¬ 
room a short time before dinner. When the ladies 
and gentlemen who composed her household had 
assembled, the Queen repaired thither, the persons 
present forming a small circle till dinner was an¬ 
nounced. In this circle, with the eyes of so many 
individuals directed towards me, among whom, as 1 
knew, would be the Princess of Brunswick, I must 
of necessity present my letter. Its contents might 
agitate the Queen, perhaps so powerfully, as to 
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excite an emotion in her manner or countenance 
capable of betraying the nature of my errand. In 
order to obviate such a disaster, I adopted therefore 
the following expedient. 

After drawing up my letter, I wrote on a sheet of 
paper, so placed that she must of necessity cast 
her eye upon it before she could peruse any other 
part of the enclosure, these or nearly these words: 
“ As the contents of the present letter regard your 
Majesty’s highest and dearest interests, and as the 
slightest indication or suspicion of its nature might 
prove fatal to its object, it is earnestly entreated 
that your Majesty will be pleased to reserve the 
perusal till you are alone. It is particularly in¬ 
cumbent to conceal it from her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Brunswick, who will be present at 
its reception.” When I had finished all my pre¬ 
parations, I repaired in a sedan-chair to the castle 
at half-past one, as the Queen sat down at two to 
table. The company, consisting of ten or more 
persons of both sexes, were already met, and in 
a few minutes her Majesty, accompanied by her 
sister, entered the apartment. She advanced with 
a quick step towards me, and holding out her hand, 
" 1 am glad to see you here again,” said she; “ I 
understand that you have a letter for me from Mr. 
Mathias.” “ I have, madame,” answered I, “which 
he wished me to deliver to your Majesty. I believe 
it regards the company of comedians who are pre¬ 
paring to arrive here.” At the same time I pre¬ 
sented it, and the Queen instantly withdrew to one 
of the windows a few paces distant in order to peruse 
it The Princess of Brunswick then accosted me, 
asking a variety of questions relative to Hamburgh. 
I contrived to answer them, though my attention 
was internally directed towards the Queen, who, 
after reading the lines prefixed, hastily put the 
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letter into her pocket. She then rejoined us,—for 
I was standing out of the circle engaged in conver¬ 
sation with her sister,—and attempted to mix in the 
discourse. But her face had become of a scarlet 
colour, and she manifested so much discomposure, 
that I felt no little uneasiness lest it should excite 
remark. Fortunately at that moment dinner was 
announced, and we followed the two princesses into 
the eating-room. The whole transaction did not 
last more than five or six minutes from its com¬ 
mencement to its close. The Queen and Princess 
were always seated at dinner in two splendid arm¬ 
chairs towards the middle of one of the long sides 
of the table, separated by a space of nearly two feet 
from each other. I was placed opposite to them. 
During the repast her Majesty soon recovered her 
gaiety and presence of mind, keeping me in con¬ 
tinual conversation, as did the Princess. But no 
sooner was the dessert served than the former, 
pushing back her chair, drew out my letter, and 
holding it in her lap, read it from beginning to 
end, raising her head from time to time, uttering 
a few words, and then resuming her occupation. 
This act of imprudent curiosity and impatience 
naturally alarmed me. However, we soon repaired 
again to the drawing-room, where the royal sisters 
having taken coffee while the company stood round, 
afterwards retired. I returned to the inn and waited 
till I should hear from the Queen. 

Scarcely had night closed in when the Baron de 
Seckendorf arrived. “ I am sent,” said he, “ by her 
Majesty, who has been pleased to select me as a 
person entirely devoted to her service, and whom 
she has intrusted with the secret of your letter. 
She enjoins me to assure you that she has perused 
it with the strongest emotions; that she is fully dis¬ 
posed to believe every word which it contains, and 
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hot less ardently impelled by duty as well as by 
inclination to comply with its requisitions. Most 
willingly would she grant you an audience this 
very night, but the attempt while her sister is in 
the castle would be attended with too much hazard, 
if not with certain discovery. She therefore desires 
you to deliver to me the credential which you have 
brought with you, and to communicate to me the 
names of the two individuals by whom you have 
been deputed to address her. She will transmit 
you, through me, her answer without delay, well 
knowing how improper it would be to detain you 
here, and how many suspicions it would occasion.” 
Thus authorised, I without hesitation gave the Baron 
the proofs demanded. On my part I made two 
requests to her Majesty: first, that she would return 
me the letter which I had addressed to her, in order 
that by putting it into the Baron de Bulow’s hands, 
he might be satisfied that I had thoroughly compre¬ 
hended, and faithfully as well as accurately conveyed, 
the important message confided to me; secondly, that 
as circumstances precluded me from being admitted 
to an interview with her, she would send me some 
credential, which, like the impression of Bulow’s 
seal, might testify her full consent and approbation 
to the project for her restoration. On the following 
day Seckendorf brought me an explicit verbal reply 
on her part to the propositions which I had made, 
declaring that she was not only ready to co-operate 
with the Danish nobility in every effort for effecting 
the object in question, but would, whenever it should 
be thought advisable, address her brother, his Britan¬ 
nic Majesty, to entreat his powerful support. At the 
same time he delivered into my hand die impression 
of a seal affixed by herself, bearing the initials of 
her name, Caroline Matilda, together with a super¬ 
scription in her own handwriting, both which tes- 
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timonials the Baron de Bulow would recognise 
whenever they were submitted to his inspection. 
She added her anxious wishes for my speedy 
return, using proper precautions to conceal my 
next arrival at Zell. Lastly, Seckendorf restored 
to me the letter which I had addressed to the Queen. 

Having thus accomplished all the practicable 
objects of my mission, I set out immediately for 
Hanover. Then taking a cross road through an 
unfrequented part of the Electorate, I arrived on the 
southern bank of the Elbe, and passed over from 
Harburg to the city of Hamburgh. On the day 
previously settled with the Baron de Bulow, I went 
to the place of rendezvous, a public walk in the 
most populous quarter of the town. I had not been 
there more than a few minutes when I perceived 
him. As soon as he saw me he turned, and I 
followed him through a number of streets till we 
mounted the ramparts. Having reached a remote 
bastion, he stopped, embraced me, and demanded 
news of my success. I minutely recounted every 
particular, concluding with the credential delivered 
me by Seckendorf from the Queen, which I presented 
him. He instantly knew her superscription as well 
as cypher. After a long conversation we parted, 
but not till we had fixed on another meeting, at 
which it was finally determined that I should return 
a third time to Zell. “ My associates,” said Bulow, 
“ to whom I have communicated the results of your 
late visit, are perfectly satisfied with every part of 
the negotiation. But before we can with prudence 
proceed to effect the projected revolution, it is indis¬ 
pensable that we should receive the approbation, 
and if possible the aid, of his Britannic Majesty. 
We trust that the Queen will dispatch you as her 
agent to England, and will support with all her 
exertions the application to her brother. Without 
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that co-operation we shall want our best guarantee 
for the permanence of our success. Our means are 
fully adequate to produce the change in the Govern¬ 
ment, and to place the Queen Caroline Matilda at 
its head. Besides our numerous and powerful 
friends in Copenhagen, we have the Viceroy of 
Norway in our interests, and the two governors of 
Gluckstadt and Rendsburg, which cities constitute 
the keys of Holstein and Schleswig. We want only 
the name and protection of George III. to secure us 
from every possible reaction.” 

Feeling strongly the justice of Bulow’s opinions, 
I instantly prepared to set out anew for my former 
destination. In conformity to his ideas, I sketched 
the outline of another letter to the Queen, but so 
ambiguously drawn up as to be wholly unintelli¬ 
gible, in case that any accident should befall me on 
my journey. Previous to my departure, the Baron, 
whom it deeply imported to know from my own 
mouth after quitting Zell every circumstance attend¬ 
ing my reception, and the part which her Majesty 
would take in facilitating the enterprise, determined, 
at whatever personal risk, to meet me before I 
should quit Germany on my way to England. But 
as my return a third time to Hamburgh must have 
been most imprudent, if not dangerous, we adopted 
another plan. On the road between that city and 
Zell about midway stood a solitary post-house called 
Zahrendorf, in a wood of the same name. No place 
could be better chosen for our interview, its situation 
precluding all probability of discovery or interrup¬ 
tion. Having therefore calculated the time requisite 
for my mission with as much accuracy as possible, 
we fixed on Zahrendorf for our rendezvous, agree¬ 
ing that he who arrived first should wait the appear¬ 
ance of the other. 

My arrangements being now completed, I com- 
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menced my third visit to Zell; but apprehensive of 
exciting observation if I should be seen so frequently 
to take the same road, I made a circuit by the city 
of Lunenburg. Arriving in the middle of the night 
at Zell on the 24th of October, I gave a French 
name to the sentinel at the gate, describing myself 
as a merchant Then proceeding round the walls, 
I drove, not as before, to the great inn in the prin¬ 
cipal street of the place, but to an obscure public- 
house, situate in the suburb of Hanover, denomi¬ 
nated the “Sand Krug.” The Baron de Seckendorf 
having gone on the preceding day to Hanover, I 
dispatched an express to hasten his return. I 
learned, however, with no small satisfaction, that the 
Princess of Brunswick was not at Zell, and before 
I awoke on the ensuing morning, Seckendorf pre¬ 
sented himself at my bedside. I delivered him the 
letter which I had drawn up for the Queen, com¬ 
municating to her the wishes and opinions of the 
Danish nobility engaged in her cause. Scarcely 
four hours afterwards Seckendorf came again to me. 
“ The Queen,” said he, “ having thoroughly weighed 
the contents of your dispatch, is determined to see 
you without delay. Her sister’s absence favours 
her design. Go instantly to the ‘ Jardin Fran^ais,’ 
not distant from hence. In the centre stands a small 
pavilion. Her Majesty, attended only by one lady, 
who is wholly devoted to her interests, will be there 
in a very short time. You may then converse un¬ 
reservedly upon every point” I followed his direc¬ 
tions, and had not been more than ten minutes in 
the pavilion, when I saw the royal coach drive up 
to the garden gate. The Queen alighting, sent it 
away, together with her domestics, but the weather 
being fine, she preferred walking rather than remain¬ 
ing in the pavilion. She then entered on business, 
having first assured me that she could rely on the 
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fidelity of her attendant, while, as she was entirely 
ignorant of the English language, her presence would 
not interpose any restraint on our conversation. 

“ I was,” proceeded she, “ perfectly prepared for 
the contents of your letter, and I am ready to com¬ 
ply with every demand made in it To the King 
my brother I will write in the most pressing terms, 
laying before him the plan for my restoration, ex¬ 
pressing at the same time my conviction of its 
solidity, and urging him to contribute towards its 
success, not only by his consent and approbation, 
but, if necessary, by extending to it pecuniary assis¬ 
tance. I trust his Britannic Majesty will receive 
you graciously, and admit you to his presence. But 
as there must be intermediate persons to whom the 
negotiation will necessarily be committed, I shall 
address letters to two noblemen in London. The 
first is the Earl of Suffolk, who, besides that he fills 
the post of Secretary for the Foreign Department, 
has always shown me distinguishing marks of atten¬ 
tion. He is the only member of the Cabinet from 
whom I have received any such proofs of regard. 
I have no doubt that he will give you a favourable 
reception. But I shall likewise write to another in¬ 
dividual, who is at this time in England and warmly 
devoted to my interests. I mean, the Baron de 
Lichtenstein, marshal of the court of Hanover. He 
enjoys not only the King’s personal favour, but is 
admitted constantly to the private parties at the 
Queen’s house, which afford him facilities of ap¬ 
proaching his Majesty not open to any of the Mini¬ 
sters. Nevertheless, I shall not disclose the affair 
either to Lord Suffolk or to Lichtenstein, simply 
stating to each that you will wait on them from me, 
on a matter of consequence, adding that they may 
give implicit confidence to every fact which you shall 
lay before them in my name and on my behalf. 
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As, however, the composition of my letter to the 
King demands time and consideration, being like¬ 
wise well aware of the danger which may arise from 
your remaining here, I have resolved on not de¬ 
taining you. My three letters shall be transmitted 
to England by the regular Hanoverian courier in 
the course of a few days, and on your arrival in 
London you will find the ground prepared for your 
appearance. Assure the Baron de Bulow, when 
you meet him at Zahrendorf, that I will exert every 
effort to accelerate the happy conclusion of the 
enterprise." The Queen finished by giving me 
some secret instructions, in case of my being ad¬ 
mitted to an audience of George III. She then 
allowed me to withdraw. Our conversation, which 
lasted about an hour, impressed me with a strong 
conviction of her capacity. 

Returning to the inn, I prepared for my departure 
as soon as night should allow me to quit Zell, and I 
got to Zahrendorf at one in the afternoon on the 
following day. The Baron de Bulow was not ar¬ 
rived, and I patiently waited therefore his appear¬ 
ance. About four o’clock he came, wrapped up in 
a cloak which concealed his person, alone on a com¬ 
mon post-waggon. According to our preconcerted 
agreement, he inquired if there were any travellers 
in the post-house ; and the master acquainting him 
that a person was above-stairs, he sent up a compli¬ 
ment requesting leave to join my company. We 
remained together till one on the ensuing morning, 
when he quitted me and returned to Altona by the 
same conveyance. I pursued my journey soon after 
daylight, and from the town of Nienburg, which I 
reached in twenty-four hours, I wrote by the post 
under Seckendorf s cover to her Majesty, informing 
her of Bulow’s satisfaction at the measures adopted 
by her. I then took the road of Osnaburg and 
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Munster, continued my route through Cleves to 
Nimeguen, and descended the river Maese to Rot¬ 
terdam. It was not till the 15th of November that 
I arrived in London. 

Next morning, having repaired to Lord Suffolk’s 
residence in Downing Street, his private secretary 
acquainted me that his Lordship being then con¬ 
fined by a severe fit of the gout, unless my business 
admitted of communication through a third person, 
I must defer it till the Secretary of State should 
be able to grant me an interview. I therefore pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to the Baron de Lichtenstein’s 
lodgings in Chidleigh Court, Pall Mall. He received 
me with great cordiality. “ The Queen of Den¬ 
mark,” said he, “ has written to me, and refers me 
in her letter entirely to you for information upon 
every point, but the King has been pleased to com¬ 
municate to me her Majesty’s dispatch to himself, 
which renders me master of the whole affair. It is 
one of no slight importance, and will require mature 
consideration. Meanwhile I will inform his Majesty 
of your arrival As he permits me to form one of 
his small evening circle, I enjoy the means of laying 
before him many matters, and of receiving his 
orders. Be assured of my zeal in every particular 
which can affect the honour or the interests of the 
Queen Matilda.” At our next meeting, which took 
place a few days afterwards, he delivered me the 
King’s commands. “ His Majesty,” said Lichten¬ 
stein, “ having considered the nature and delicacy of 
the mission intrusted to you, enjoins you not to 
return to Lord Suffolk. The business must be 
managed and negotiated exclusively through me. 
Nor will the King admit you to any personal audi¬ 
ence, because though all cordiality has ceased be¬ 
tween him and the Danish Court or Government 
ever since his sister’s arrest, yet as the relations of 
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peace and amity still subsist between the two crowns, 
he wishes to retain the power of denying, in case 
of any unforeseen accident, that he has seen or re¬ 
ceived an agent sent for the purpose of effecting her 
restoration. But it is his Majesty’s pleasure that 
you should transmit to him through me a full and 
minute account on paper of the whole transaction. 
He will then be better enabled to form a judgment 
on the part which it may become him ultimately to 
take in it. I shall write to her Majesty on the sub¬ 
ject, and exhort her to patience. You ought to do 
the same, both to her and to her friends in Den¬ 
mark. Time must be allowed for deliberation.” 

In consequence of Lichtenstein’s directions, I 
drew up a narrative of the business, which he de¬ 
livered to the King; and I wrote both to Secken- 
dorf and to Bulow in the spirit that the Baron had 
indicated. Great impatience was nevertheless dis¬ 
played in the replies made me from Zell, as well as 
from Altona. Lichtenstein meanwhile continued the 
negotiation at the Queen’s House, though with so 
little apparent progress that I more than once de¬ 
spaired of a successful issue, his Majesty expressing 
an insuperable reluctance to commit himself by any 
act which, if it became known, could be construed 
as an infraction of the treaties subsisting between 
the Courts of London and Copenhagen. Towards 
the middle of January 1775 the affair, however, 
assumed a more auspicious aspect, and on the 3d 
of the following month the Baron delivered to me 
in Chidleigh Court a paper containing four articles. 
They were drawn up in French by the King’s per¬ 
mission and with his sanction. 

By the first, his Majesty declared that the attempt 
to restore the Queen his sister to the throne of Den¬ 
mark had his approbation and consent, only annexing 
to it a stipulation that in case of its successful issue. 
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no act of severity should be exercised against any 
of the individuals who were actually in possession 
of power. They were simply to be ordered to retire 
to their respective palaces or places of residence. 
By the second, his Majesty promised that as soon 
as the revolution was effected his Minister at Copen¬ 
hagen should be directed to declare that it had been 
done with his co-operation. By the third, though 
he refused to make any pecuniary advances for 
facilitating the enterprise, yet he guaranteed the 
repayment of such sums as should necessarily be 
expended in procuring the Queen Caroline Matilda’s 
return to Denmark. By the fourth, he engaged 
that when the revolution should be completed, he 
would maintain it if requisite by the forces of Great 
Britain. 

This paper the Baron de Lichtenstein signed, 
and having enclosed it in a cover, sealed the packet 
with his coat-of-arms. I was then directed to carry 
it, first to the Queen at Zell, who would instantly 
recognise his signature and seal. Her Majesty was 
empowered to open and peruse the articles, after 
which they were to be sealed up anew by her, and 
committed to my care. Finally, I was commissioned 
to convey them to the Baron de Bulow at Altona. 

Having received this deposit, I left London on 
the same night for Harwich, landed on the 6th of 
February at Helvoetsluys, and pursuing my journey 
with as little delay as the inclemency of the season 
admitted by the straight road to Hanover, I reached 
Deventer without much impediment But here my 
difficulties commenced. On Sunday morning the 
12th of February at daybreak, I got to the bank of 
the little river Dinckel, which there separates West¬ 
phalia from the Dutch dominions. In a wretched 
hut, where men, women, oxen, and pigs were all 
crowded together, and in which no sustenance was 
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to be procured, I found the royal Hanoverian 
courier, stopped on his way from England to¬ 
wards the electoral capital He had been detained 
above forty hours by the inundation of the Dinckel, 
which from a rivulet had become, in consequence 
of the late incessant rains, a most formidable flood. 
He dissuaded me from attempting to cross it, but 
the landlord offering to mount one of the four horses 
that drew the carriage, and assuring me that the 
deep part of the river did not exceed twelve or 
fourteen paces, where the horses must swim, I de¬ 
termined to risk the passage. Every precaution 
being taken, we drove off from the inn about noon. 
I got into the carriage, put my dispatches into 
my bosom, and we plunged into the stream. The 
violence of the current had much subsided in con¬ 
sequence of the suspension of the rain. In less than 
a minute the danger was over, and we touched 
the ground. I soon arrived at Bentheim. Never¬ 
theless I was overturned on the same night not far 
from the town of Rheine, in the bishopric of Mun¬ 
ster, and compelled to return for shelter to that 
place, but I escaped without injury, though one of 
the glasses of my carriage was broken by the shock. 
Still greater obstacles awaited me beyond Osna- 
burg, at the river Weser, which was swelled to 
a prodigious size. The country on every side pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a deluge. My carriage 
being, however, placed in a boat, I passed over in 
about an hour and a half. After encountering great 
inconvenience, peril, and delay, I got to Hanover on 
the 16th of February, and the succeeding night I 
arrived at Zell. In traversing Europe from the 
frontiers of Lapland to Naples, I never underwent 
any dangers or fatigues which could enter into com¬ 
parison with those that attended me while carrying 
my dispatches to Caroline Matilda. 
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On the ensuing morning I acquainted Seckendorf 
that I was returned to my concealment at the inn in 
the suburbs. He received me with testimonies of 
joy, and assured me that the Queen’s impatience to 
converse with me on the subject of my mission to 
England would not allow her to postpone it beyond 
the same afternoon. The Princess of Brunswick 
being happily absent, left her mistress of her actions. 
She had in her service a valet de chambre named 
Mantel, a German, of approved fidelity, to whom 
was intrusted the commission of conducting me to 
her. I delivered to the Baron the packet confided 
to my care by Lichtenstein, which he carried to her 
Majesty. According to the directions given me by 
Seckendorf, I quitted the “ Sand Krug ” on hearing 
the castle clock strike the hour of four, wrapped in 
my great coat, and walked to the drawbridge. In 
the great quadrangle I found Mantel. He led me 
nearly round the castle, through private passages, 
and opening the door of a room into which he 
admitted me, he left me alone. It was a spacious 
apartment, the windows of which commanded a 
view over the gardens of the castle ; and I had 
scarcely leisure to cast my eye round when the 
Queen entered without any attendant. My inter¬ 
view with her lasted till near a quarter past six, 
during all which time we stood in the embrasure of 
one of the windows. As I had then an opportunity 
of closely examining her countenance and person, it 
being broad daylight, I shall add a few words on 
that subject, though I have elsewhere described her. 
Her charms consisted principally in her youth and 
embonpoint. Like the King, her brother, she be¬ 
trayed a hurry in her articulation when agitated or 
eager, but which peculiarity rather augmented than 
diminished her attractions. Her manners were very 
ingratiating, noble, yet calculated to win those who 
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approached her. Indeed, towards me, who was 
engaged at the hazard of my life in endeavours to 
replace her on the throne, it was natural that she 
should express much goodwill and condescension. 
I say to replace her on the throne, because it was 
not merely the crown-matrimonial to which she 
would have been restored. Christian VII. being in 
a state of hopeless imbecility, it necessarily followed 
that if she returned to Denmark she must have been 
invested with the supreme authority as Regent during 
her son’s minority. 

The Queen began our conversation by lamenting 
that her brother had not admitted me to an audi¬ 
ence, as it might have afforded me the occasion of 
stating to him facts and circumstances which could 
never be so well related or impressed by the pen. 
Nor did she express less concern at his refusing to 
support her cause and aid her return to Copen¬ 
hagen with immediate pecuniary assistance. She 
hoped, however, that the other stipulations which I 
had brought from England might satisfy the party 
engaged in her interests. With great animation she 
assured me that no sentiment of revenge or enmity 
towards the Queen Dowager, Prince Frederick, or 
any of the individuals who had arrested and im¬ 
prisoned her, would ever actuate her conduct The 
mention of their names naturally led her to speak 
of the memorable night, the 15th of January 1772, 
when she fell a victim to her imprudence and want 
of precaution. I would have avoided such a topic 
for obvious reasons, but she entered on it with so 
much determination that I could only listen while 
she recounted to me all the extraordinary occur¬ 
rences which befell her, not omitting names and 
particulars respecting herself of the most private 
nature. I am, however, far from meaning that she 
made any disclosure unbecoming a woman of honour 
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and delicacy. Soon after six she prepared to leave 
me, as her absence, she said, might excite inquiry. 
Mantel then returned and conducted me to a 
chamber in a distant part of the castle. There I 
remained till night closed in, when he led me to 
a private staircase, by which I descended into 
the great court, and got back undiscovered to my 
quarters. 

Having received from Seckendorf on the follow¬ 
ing day the packet which I had brought over from 
England, enclosed by the Queen in a second cover 
and sealed with her cypher, I set off for Hamburgh, 
the country being still inundated on every side. 
I reached that city nevertheless on the 21st of 
February, but, on account of the precautions neces¬ 
sary to be adopted, Bulow and I did not meet before 
the 23d, when I delivered him the articles, which he 
perused several times, not without some expression 
of disappointment “ They must, however,” said he, 
“ be transmitted to our friends at Copenhagen with 
as little delay as possible, and we must wait their 
reply.” At our next interview, having acquainted 
me with the difficulty which occurred of finding a 
person to whom such a commission could be safely 
confided, I offered instantly to undertake it—an offer 
that unquestionably evinced more zeal than pru¬ 
dence. Bulow accepted my proposal, but, on con¬ 
sulting his associates, they observed that the reap¬ 
pearance of an Englishman in the Danish capital 
who had visited it scarcely ten months antecedently, 
and whose stay at Hamburgh must be matter of 
notoriety, would inevitably expose the whole attempt 
to danger of discovery. The intention was there¬ 
fore laid aside, and another individual, a gentleman 
whose name was never imparted to me, repaired 
to Copenhagen, carrying with him a copy of Lich¬ 
tenstein’s paper. I remained at Hamburgh till his 
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return, which took place on the 14th of March, 
without his experiencing any accident, and Bulow 
then imparted to me the sentiments of his friends 
respecting the articles which I had brought from 
London. 

With the first and the fourth they expressed the 
utmost satisfaction. Nor did they complain of the 
third, though they regretted that the King would 
not contribute by any present donation of money to 
facilitate his sister’s restoration. But against the 
second article they protested as only holding out 
to them a support of which, when extended, they 
should no longer stand in need. “We are quite 
powerful enough,” said they, “to effect the pro¬ 
posed revolution, but we may not possess sufficient 
force to maintain it The King only promises that 
his Minister shall declare the attempt to have been 
undertaken with his sovereign’s co-operation after 
it has been successfully performed. Now, we want 
the declaration to be made at the time that it is 
carrying into execution. For when we arrest the 
Queen Dowager, her son, and the principal mem¬ 
bers of the Government, all Copenhagen will direct 
their eyes towards the hotel of the English Minister. 
If he shuts his gates and takes no part whatever, 
the Ministerial adherents will infer that his mas¬ 
ter neither knows of nor participates in the success 
of the enterprise. They may rally and resume 
the ascendant. But if, while we occupy the royal 
palace, the British diplomatic agent goes openly 
to court, announces that the whole proceeding has 
the sanction of his Britannic Majesty, and declares 
that he will maintain it, all opposition must cease 
from that instant It is therefore indispensable to 
make new exertions in London for obtaining the 
acquiescence of the King in our present demand.” 

There was likewise one other concession which 
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it seemed essential to secure before they proceeded 
to strike the blow. And this last point regarded, 
not the King of England, but the Queen Matilda. 
Her personal appearance at Copenhagen as ex¬ 
peditiously as possible after her adherents should 
have changed the Government would unquestion¬ 
ably operate powerfully to confirm the new order of 
things. During the summer months the Queen, 
who was young and active, might arrive in five 
days from Zell in the capital of Denmark, unless 
very unexpected impediments prevented her from 
crossing the Great Belt, which separates the two 
islands of Zealand and Funen. It could not admit 
of a doubt that her presence must contribute to 
repress any attempt at overturning the revolution 
effected in her favour. But would she trust her life 
a second time among those enemies from whom her 
brother had with difficulty rescued her, and that, 
too, before her friends could be considered .as 
wholly secure from the danger of counter-action ? 
In order to obtain these two assurances, one from 
his Britannic Majesty, the other from the Queen, I 
therefore prepared again to revisit Zell and London. 
Before, however, I set out, Bulow drew up a letter 
addressed to the King in the names of all the 
nobility engaged in the undertaking, demonstrating 
the expediency, if not the necessity, of authorising 
his Minister at Copenhagen to come forward with¬ 
out delay at the time when his sister’s party should 
render themselves masters of the Government. 
Bulow wrote likewise to the Queen entreating her 
to sustain with all her exertions the request made 
to her brother, and stating the importance of her 
personally repairing to the scene of action by the 
quickest mode of conveyance the instant she should 
be apprised by them of their success. 

Furnished with these credentials, I once more 
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left Hamburgh on Tuesday the 21st of March, and 
arrived the ensuing night at Zell, concealing my¬ 
self, as before, in the suburbs. Anticipating my 
return as probable, I had settled with Seckendorf 
the name that I would give in at the gate, by which 
means the Queen, who ordered the list of all tra¬ 
vellers to be brought her every morning, became 
apprised of my approach before I announced it to 
the Baron. She immediately sent Mantel to ac¬ 
quaint me that her sister was then in the castle, 
and would not return to Brunswick till the ensuing 
Saturday. Her Majesty therefore laid her injunc¬ 
tions on me to keep myself concealed, adding that 
as soon as the Princess should quit Zell she would 
immediately admit me to her presence. Having 
transmitted to her Bulow’s letter, I consequently 
waited her commands. But on the subsequent 
morning it was determined that I should be in¬ 
troduced into the castle on the same night. As 
this was my last interview with that Princess, I shall 
relate minutely the particulars. 

I set out before eight, at which hour Mantel 
engaged to meet me. The weather was most tem¬ 
pestuous, accompanied with rain, and such darkness 
as rendered it difficult to discern any object. When 
I got to the drawbridge, no valet appeared, and a 
few moments afterwards, the guard being relieved, 
passed close to me. Wrapped in my greatcoat, I 
waited, not without considerable anxiety. At length 
Mantel arrived. He said not a word, but covering 
me all over with his large German cloak and hold¬ 
ing an umbrella over our heads, he led me in silence 
through the arch into the area of the castle, from 
whence he conducted me to the Queen’s library. 
There he left me, exhorting me to patience, it being 
uncertain at what hour her Majesty would quit her 
company. The room was lighted up and the book- 
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cases opened. In about thirty minutes the Queen 
entered the apartment. She was elegantly dressed 
in crimson satin, and either had, or impressed me 
as having, an air of majesty mingled with con¬ 
descension, altogether unlike an ordinary woman of 
condition. Our interview lasted nearly two hours. 
She assured me that she would write the letter 
demanded by the Danish nobility to her brother 
before she retired to rest, and would urge in the 
most pressing terms a compliance with the request 
made to him by Bulow in the name of his party. 
“ As to the question which he puts to me," added 
she, “whether I would be ready to set out for 
Copenhagen on the first intimation of their success, 
assure him that I am disposed to share every hazard 
with my friends, and to quit this place at the 
shortest notice. But he must remember that I am 
not mistress of my own actions. I live here under 
the King of England’s protection, in his castle, and 
in his dominions. I cannot leave Zell without his 
consent and approbation. To obtain that permis¬ 
sion shall form one of the principal objects of my 
letter to him.” She then mentioned to me, for the 
first time, a circumstance which gave her much 
concern, as she apprehended it might retard, or 
wholly impede, the success of my negotiation in 
London. “ The Baron de Lichtenstein,” said the 
Queen, “ informs me that he is about to quit Eng¬ 
land on his return to Hanover. I fear he may be 
gone before you arrive. His absence must be in¬ 
jurious to my interests, as, besides his attachment 
to me, his access to the King gave him oppor¬ 
tunities of aiding my cause which no other indi¬ 
vidual enjoys or can supply. I shall nevertheless 
write to him, and he has promised me that in case of 
his departure before you reach London, he will take 
care to leave instructions for regulating your conduct’’ 
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These material points being settled, our conver¬ 
sation took a wider range, and as her Majesty 
manifested no disposition to terminate it, we re¬ 
mained together till near eleven, when I ventured 
to ask her if it was her pleasure that I should retire. 
She acquiesced, having first enjoined me to keep 
her constantly as well as minutely informed upon 
every occurrence that arose, though she hoped that 
my absence would be of short duration. When 
ready to leave me, she opened the door, but retained 
it a minute in her hand, as if willing to protract her 
stay. She never perhaps looked more engaging 
than on that night, in that attitude, and in that 
dress. Her countenance, animated with the pro¬ 
spect of her approaching emancipation from Zell 
(which was in fact only a refuge and an exile), and 
anticipating her restoration to the throne of Den¬ 
mark, was lighted up with smiles, and she appeared 
to be in the highest health. Yet if futurity could 
have been unveiled to us, we should have seen 
behind the door which she held in her hand the 
“fell anatomy,” as Constance calls him, already 
raising his dart to strike her. Within seven weeks 
from that day she yielded her last breath. As soon 
as the Queen left me Mantel came again, and wrap¬ 
ping me up as before, conducted me out of the 
castle, after which he led me by unfrequented ways 
back to my obscure inn. The darkness and the 
weather greatly favoured me. Next day I received 
from Seckendorf her Majesty’s letter for the King, 
her brother. Having completed every object of 
my mission, after writing to the Baron de Bulow, 
and acquainting him with all the particulars of my 
interview with the Queen, I began my journey to 
England. Westphalia no longer presented the 
same impediments. Taking the direct road through 
Holland, and travelling with expedition, I reached 
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Helvoetsluys on the 1st day of April. Embarking 
immediately, though I was forty-eight hours on my 
passage, I got to London on the 5th of that month, 
1775 - 

My earliest visit was paid to Chidleigh Court, 
Pall Mall; but the Baron de Lichtenstein had 
already quitted England on his way to Hanover, 
an event which might justly be regarded as most 
unpropitious to the speedy success of the enterprise. 
He had, however, left a letter for me, in which, 
while he expressed his regret at the necessity of 
his departure, he acquainted me that it was his 
Majesty’s pleasure I should deliver my dispatches 
to Monsieur Hinuber, Chargd d’Affaires d’Hanovre, 
who would immediately convey them to the Queen’s 
house. Hinuber, on whom I waited at his resi¬ 
dence in Jermyn Street, confirmed this information, 
adding that he had received the King’s commands 
to enclose whatever packets I might bring in a box, 
to seal it up, and to carry it immediately to him. 
Charged as I was, not only with a letter from Zell, 
but likewise with another from Altona, and thus 
acting under a double commission of the most 
serious description, I should perhaps have been jus¬ 
tified in declining to obey the royal orders—at least 
as far as regarded the dispatch intrusted to me 
by the Baron de Bulow. I complied, nevertheless, 
with the requisition, and gave up both my packets 
to Hinuber; but I accompanied them with a letter 
which I addressed to his Majesty, acquainting him 
that as I was the depositary of many very important 
facts confided to me by his sister and by Bulow, 
which were not of a nature to be committed to 
paper, I ventured to hope that he would admit me 
to an audience in whatever way or manner might 
be most agreeable to him. I did not, however, 
indulge any sanguine expectation of success in my 
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application—first, because I well knew that the 
King had laid it down as a principle to reserve to 
himself the power of denying that he had ever seen 
or received an agent from the Queen Matilda; and 
secondly, because Lichtenstein, in the letter which 
he left to direct my conduct, had expressly prepared 
me for this refusal. “ I must,” said he, “ warn you 
not to be surprised if you do not receive from him 
(George III.) an answer. It will be addressed to 
me at Hanover. Reasons with which you are well 
acquainted—namely, that he will give nothing under 
his hand touching this affair—allow of no other line 
of conduct.” 

Being thus situated, I waited till the 21st of April, 
when Hinuber having informed me that he had not 
received any orders from his Majesty respecting 
me, I wrote to the Queen, to Seckendorf, and to 
Bulow. In my letters I detailed every fact here 
related, requesting to know from the last-mentioned 
nobleman whether he and his friends would wish 
me to return to Germany, or remain in London and 
renew my applications through Hinuber to the King. 
His reply, dated the 2d of May, reached me on the 
10th of that month. It stated that every prepara¬ 
tion for the projected enterprise was advancing, that 
he lamented the silence hitherto observed towards 
me, but that he besought me in the names of all the 
party to remain where I was and wait for his next 
dispatch. On Friday the 19th of May, as I was 
entering my lodgings in Jermyn Street, my servant, 
who daily expected me to set out again for Germany, 
asked me whether I had heard “ that the Queen was 
dead.” Conceiving him to mean our own Queen, 
I replied in the negative, but he soon undeceived 
me by explaining that he spoke of Caroline Matilda. 
The intelligence was fully confirmed to me a few 
minutes afterwards, with the additional information 
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that the King, her brother, having received the 
account by a messenger sent from Zell while he was 
on horseback, had manifested strong marks of con* 
cem, and returned instantly to the Queen’s House. 
It was not till the 25th of May that the post brought 
me a letter from Seckendorf conveying the lament¬ 
able particulars of the same event. He subjoined 
a fact of no ordinary interest—that his Majesty had 
returned an answer to his sister’s letter brought over 
by me. It was sent by the Hanoverian courier 
under cover to Lichtenstein, as th&t nobleman 
warned me would happen. He forwarded it with¬ 
out delay to her Majesty, but she being then at the 
last extremity, it was never opened, and Lichten¬ 
stein transmitted it, with the seal unbroken, back to 
George III. Its contents have ever remained un¬ 
known. I canndt venture to hazard any decided 
conjecture on the subject, though I incline to believe 
that the reply was favourable. At length, on the 
1st day of June, I received a letter from Bulow. 
Despair and consternation characterised every line. 
But, like Seckendorf’s, it contained a circumstance 
highly interesting, namely, that at the very moment 
when the catastrophe was announced to him from 
Zell, he and the young Baron de Schimmelman were 
actually occupied in fixing the time, manner, and 
every particular requisite for carrying into prompt 
execution the projected plan, notwithstanding his 
Britannic Majesty’s silence. 

Thus abruptly and unexpectedly terminated an 
enterprise which, as far as human foresight can 
enable us to predict, must have been crowned with 
success, and which, if successful, must have effected 
an important change in the political aspect of the 
North of Europe. That it would not have been 
disgraced and polluted with any of those sanguinary 
acts which characterised the revolution of January 
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1 772, I may confidently assert. The express stipu¬ 
lation of George III., and the placable character of 
the Queen, his sister, form guarantees upon that 
point. That it would have been consummated 
without difficulty and almost without resistance, 
cannot admit of a doubt. In the spring of 1784, 
the same attempt, made by the same individuals or 
their survivors, was carried into complete effect 
without bloodshed, and the young Prince Royal, 
then only sixteen years of age, was invested with 
the powers of Regent, as his mother would have 
been in 1775. That the restoration of Caroline 
Matilda must have produced most beneficial public 
consequences to Denmark by reviving the ancient, 
hereditary, natural connection between that country 
and England, is incontestable. Juliana Maria, the 
Queen Dowager, and her son, Prince Frederick, 
possessed neither capacity nor vigour, and they had 
lost the friendship of Great Britain. Caroline Matilda 
united considerable energy of character with firm¬ 
ness, and she wanted not judgment But youth, 
power, flattery, and inexperience had overturned 
her. Those persons who severely condemn her 
conduct while in Denmark forget that she was mar¬ 
ried at sixteen to a most imbecile, dissolute prince, 
and precipitated from the throne at the age of twenty- 
years and six months. I pretend not to justify her 
conduct with respect to Struensee, either in a pruden¬ 
tial or in a moral point of view. For though I hon¬ 
oured the Queen, I honour truth far above all queens, 
and whatever faults are found in these Memoirs, the 
violation or suppression of truth never will be among 
the number. But we must not measure sovereigns 
precisely by the same principles which apply to in¬ 
dividuals. Catherine II. is tried by her reign, not 
by her life; by her administration more than by her 
private deportment as a woman. Caroline Matilda, 
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though she did not, like Catherine, exercise the 
sovereign authority, may claim from posterity hardly 
less indulgence. 

Even the modern history of Denmark, including 
the events that took place during the late revolu¬ 
tionary war—and consequently the destiny of 
Europe—has been affected by the consequences 
that flowed from the imprisonment and exile of 
Caroline Matilda, followed by her premature death; 
for her brother, George III., imbibed so rooted a 
dislike to the Danish royal family and alliance, that 
he would never listen to any proposition for renew¬ 
ing the connection by marriage with the House of 
Oldenburg. I know that the present King, Fred¬ 
erick VI., when Prince Regent, made, between 1787 
and 1789, repeated efforts to obtain the hand of an 
English princess, leaving the selection to his Britan¬ 
nic Majesty in a great degree. Conversing on this 
subject in March 1791 with Hugh Elliott, who was 
then in London on leave of absence, but who filled 
the post of envoy from Great Britain at the court of 
Copenhagen, he assured me that he had twice pro¬ 
posed, by desire of the prince, his union with a 
daughter of England, but the King instantly rejected 
the overture. The heir of the Danish monarchy, 
thus refused, espoused in July 1790 the eldest 
daughter of Prince Charles of Hesse-Cassel, by 
whom he has no male issue. Contrary to the true 
policy of Denmark, we find him joining with France 
at every period of his administration. Napoleon 
had not among his vassal kings a more determined 
ally, and that formidable chieftain, when, in 1806 
and the following year, he planned the invasion of 
this country, relied with good reason on the navy of 
Christian VII., “to transport,” as he threatened, 
“the vengeance of the Continent to our shores.” 
Hence, we may assume, took place the sanguinary 
vol. rv. 0 
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naval engagement of Copenhagen in 1801. “ Hoc 

fonte derivata clades.” Hence, too, originated the 
siege and surrender of Copenhagen in 1807. Hence 
the loss of Norway in 1814, a kingdom which during 
successive centuries had been united to Denmark, 
but which is now transferred to the dominion of her 
ancient enemy, governed by one of Bonaparte’s 
lieutenants, who occupies the throne of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 1 Such are the extraordinary facts which 
we have witnessed in our time—facts indirectly to 
be traced up to Caroline Matilda’s death. Had she 
been restored to Denmark and filled the situation 
of Regent during her son’s minority, we can scarcely 
suppose that her brother would have refused to 
cement the alliance between the two crowns by 
giving one of his daughters in marriage to the pre¬ 
sent King. Norway might at this hour have re¬ 
mained subject to him, and the Danish capital would 
never have been attacked or entered by an English 
army. 

I shall subjoin a few words personal to myself 
respecting the Queen of Denmark. After her de¬ 
cease, Bulow, as representing the party which had 
been engaged in her cause, and Seckendorf, who, 
having carried on the intercourse between her 
Majesty and me, witnessed my exertions in her 
service, joined in making to the Baron de Lichten¬ 
stein the most pressing solicitations in my behalf. 
They entreated of him to recommend me to his 
Britannic Majesty for remuneration or employment, 
and they did it in language so earnest, that even if 
Lichtenstein had not been of himself disposed to 
comply, he could not have evaded or refused to 
gratify their wishes. He was, however, I have 
reason to believe, most desirous of obtaining for 

r General Jean Baptiste Julius Bernadotte, King of Sweden, as 
Charles XIV., born 1764, died 1844 .—Ed. 
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me some recompense. In fact, during the years 
1775 an d 1776 he wrote (as he assured me under 
his hand) repeatedly to the King in terms as strong 
as a Hanoverian subject could venture to use when 
addressing his sovereign. But no reply was given. 
I made likewise myself two applications in the course 
of those years to the King, which were delivered to 
him by persons of rank or of consideration, who had 
means of access to his private hours. I may now 
name them. They were Viscount Barrington 1 and 
Dr. William Hunter. He still observed, neverthe¬ 
less, the same silence, and the whole transaction had 
long ceased to occupy my thoughts, when, in the last 
days of February 1781, nearly six years subsequent 
to the demise of Caroline Matilda, it most unex¬ 
pectedly revived. In 1780 I came into Parliament, 
and some months afterwards, as I was seated nearly 
behind Lord North in the House of Commons, only 
a few members being present, and no important 
business in agitation, he suddenly turned round to 
me. Speaking in a low tone of voice so as not to 
be overheard, Mr. W raxall,” said he, “ I have re¬ 
ceived his Majesty’s commands to see and talk to 
you. He informs me that you rendered very im¬ 
portant services to the late Queen of Denmark, of 
which he has related to me the particulars. He is 
desirous of acknowledging them. We must have 
some conversation together on the subject. Can 
you come to me to Bushy Park, dine, and pass 
the day?” I waited on him there in June 1781, 
and was received by him in his cabinet alone. 
Having most patiently heard my account of the 
enterprise in which I engaged for the Queen Ma¬ 
tilda’s restoration, he asked me what remuneration 
I demanded. I answered, one thousand guineas 

1 William Wildman, second Viscount Barrington, bom in 1717 
and died 1st February 1793 .—Ed. 
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as a compensation for the expense which I had 
incurred in her Majesty’s service, and an employ¬ 
ment He assured me that 1 should have both. 
Robinson, then Secretary to the Treasury, paid 
me the money soon afterwards, and I confidently 
believe that Lord North would have fulfilled his 
promise of employing me, or rather of giving me 
a place of considerable emolument, if his Admini¬ 
stration had not terminated early in the following 
year, 1782. I now return from this long digression 
to the state of public affairs. 

On my landing at Dover from Paris I received 
the intelligence of Lord Sackville’s death. I lost in 
him a zealous friend. He would have appointed 
me Under-Secretary of State in July 1781, when 
a vacancy took place in his office, but Mr. Knox, 1 
who principally conducted the business of that de¬ 
partment, opposed my appointment He said, not 
without some reason, that “ he could no longer per¬ 
form the duties of his employment if his colleague 
occupied a seat in Parliament, as the necessary 
attendance there must leave the whole weight 
and drudgery upon him.” In 1784 Lord Sack- 
ville brought me into the House of Commons, 
leaving me equally free in my parliamentary ca¬ 
pacity as he did his own son-in-law, Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Medley, the two members for East Grin- 
stead. His correspondence, which I enjoyed down 
to the close of his life, exhibits in every letter the 
acuteness of his intellect, the elevation of his mind, 
and the playful vivacity of his temper unsubdued 
by age. Nor does it less forcibly display that 
strong attachment to the King, cemented by recent 
marks of his favour, which always characterised Lord 
Sackville. 

1 William Knox, Under-Secretary of State. He was the author of 
several political pamphlets.—E d. 
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Writing to me from his seat at Drayton on the 
27th of December 1783, one of the most critical 
moments which occurred during the long reign of 
his present Majesty, only eight days after Pitt had 
been placed at the head of the Treasury, and when 
the Coalition were masters of the House of Com¬ 
mons, he says, “ Mr. Fox acts with much wisdom 
and parliamentary address in making his party dip 
as deep as possible in opposition before the ad¬ 
journment. Every resolution that can embarrass 
and distress Ministry are so many securities given 
by his followers to him of their steadiness and 
attachment The individuals who may wish to 
join those in power will not feel it an easy task to 
shake off their shackles. The Ministers should first 
attack those who have not attended, and if they can 
get a sufficient number at the next meeting of the 
House even to face the enemy, they may struggle 
through the session. But I own their success ap¬ 
pears to me so doubtful, that those who consider 
only their own interest should be cautious how they 
engage in the present system. My earnest desire of 
showing every possible mark of duty and gratitude 
to the King would have induced me to have risked 
everything in support of his wishes, if personal 
injuries had not rendered it impracticable. And 
if he will promote a man to be Secretary of State 
without experience or abilities, how can he expect 
that such a servant will be acceptable to the public ? ” 
Lord Sackville’s comments on the nomination of 
the Marquis of Carmarthen to the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment may appear severe, or may seem to have 
originated in private resentment No doubt he 
retained a deep recollection of that nobleman’s 
conduct in February 178*. But if we consider 
that Lord Carmarthen filled the employment which 
Lord Grenville, Fox, Earl Grey, Lord Hawkesbury, 
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Lord Castlereagh, and Canning have since succes¬ 
sively occupied, and if we compare the extent of the 
Marquis’s endowments or eloquence with the talents 
possessed by any one of those distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, we shall probably incline to think that the 
extraordinary circumstances of the time, when the 
continuance of the new Administration in office 
appeared to be most precarious, rather than any 
real aptitude for the duties of such a station, ele¬ 
vated to it the Marquis of Carmarthen. 

I have already mentioned in the “Memoirs of 
my Own Time,” published in 1815, the journey to 
Drayton which, at Mr. Pitt’s desire, I undertook on 
the 31st of December 1783 in order to induce Lord 
Sackville to support the new Administration, to¬ 
gether with its successful result. In the first letter 
which I received from him after my return to Lon¬ 
don, dated Drayton, Saturday, the 10th January 
1784, he says, “ It is impossible to argue upon the 
event of Monday, as so much depends upon the 
secret manoeuvres of Robinson. If the majorities 
are not great against Mr. Pitt, he will prevail at 
last; for then the King’s firmness will be shown, 
and when understood, will have great weight. If I 
can form any judgment of my late master, he will 
give the fairest and most decided support to any 
Ministers of his own choosing. And if they do not 
abandon him, he never will forsake them.” Among 
the peculiar features of Lord Sackville’s intellectual 
formation was a quickness of perception which 
seemed at times to partake of prescience and intui¬ 
tion. Being likewise destitute of all reserve where 
secrecy was not demanded, he rarely declined an¬ 
swering any question put to him, and he was a 
stranger to circumlocution or evasion. In February 
1784, when Pitt’s eventual stability in office began 
to be evident, and his final triumph over the Coali- 
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lion almost certain, Lord Walsingham and I asked 
Lord Sackville, “ How long will Pitt remain First 
Minister ? ” He looked up for two or three seconds, 
and then replied, “Five years.” The accomplish¬ 
ment of this prediction, or rather opinion, proved 
ridiculously accurate; for in February 1789 Pitt in 
fact was out, and only the folly of his opponents, by 
furnishing him from week to week with new subjects 
of delay, had allowed time for the King’s recovery 
from his great malady. Nor did Lord Sackville 
possess less candour than he manifested acuteness. 
The " Rolliad ” did not spare him, among the indi¬ 
viduals selected for satire or ridicule by the authors 
of that production. Addressing me from Drayton, 
on the 2d of January 1785, he observes, “The 
‘Rolliad’ is indeed highly entertaining. We all 
admire it, and there is more wit, elegance, and 
humour in the composition than I could have con-' 
ceived it possible even for Mr. Sheridan and his 
friends to have produced. Lord Walsingham has 
no reason to thank them for making him spring 
from so poor a stock.” This remark applied to the 
lines in which, alluding to the members of Fox’s 
East India Board, who are contrasted with those of 
Pitt's nomination, the “ Rolliad ” says— 

“ Whate’er experience Gregory might boast, 

Say, is not Walsingham himself a host ? 

His grateful countrymen, with joyful eyes, 

From Sackville’s ashes see this phoenix rise, 

Perhaps, with all his master’s talents blest, 

To save the East, as he subdued the West.” 

Lord Sackville, though not a man of letters, nor 
even inclined to literary pursuits, yet seemed to in¬ 
herit his grandfather, Charles, Earl of Dorset’s parti¬ 
ality for talents. As Hobbes wrote under the pro¬ 
tection of the Earls of Devonshire at Chatsworth 
and at Hardwick, so Cumberland composed various 
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of his dramatic pieces under that nobleman’s roof, 
either at Stonelands or at Drayton. I have myself 
assisted several times at the reading of his tragedies 
or comedies. “ Cumberland,” says Lord Sackville, 
in a letter addressed to me from Drayton, 26th 
October 1782, “ is writing a new sort of tragedy in 
familiar dialogue instead of blank verse, for which, 
1 conclude, he will be abused till he has a severe fit 
of the bile. Four acts are finished. The ladies 
have attended the reading of them, and say they are 
very moving. I declined the pleasure, because I 
fear I never can commend any performance equal 
to the expectation of the author. Such prose as you 
write I admire, because I understand it; but I have 
not genius sufficient for works of mere imagination.” 
Near two years afterwards, on the 21st of October 
1784, addressing me from the same place, he says, 
“ Cumberland is writing, and indeed has finished, a 
new comedy, and I have seen it, and the dialogue is 
remarkably well. There was something in the cha¬ 
racters, in the moral part of them, that I disliked, 
and I was in doubt whether I might venture to de¬ 
clare it. But as I cannot forbear speaking truth, 
out it came ; and instead of being offended, he 
adopted the idea, and it is all to be altered accord¬ 
ing to my plan. Was I not a bold man to attack 
an author ?” On the 2d of January 1785 he again 
writes me: “ When Cumberland read his comedy 
here, the character of Dumps, which you commend, 
struck me as the least to be admired ; but we said 
so much upon that subject that he promised to alter 
it”—“ As I see ‘ The Natural Son ’ advertised for 
the remainder of the week, I am in hopes that the 
managers expect it will answer.” 1 These passages 

1 This play was produced at Drury Lane, December 22,1784. It 
was “ acted about ten times,” says Genest, who adds, u Lady Paragon 
was acted by Miss Farren in an exquisite style.” Two years after, 
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of his correspondence with me, all written soon after 
his resignation of office, and when he was fast ap¬ 
proaching his seventieth year, display the elasticity 
of his mind, while they as forcibly prove how little 
either the advance of age or the loss of employment 
had indisposed him for the tranquil pleasures of 
private life. 

The last letter that I ever received from Lord 
Sackville is dated “Stonelands Lodge, 17th of July 
1785,” the day preceding his memorable speech in 
the House of Peers which terminated his public 
career. He was preparing for his journey to Lon¬ 
don when he wrote it, and he speaks in terms of the 
severest condemnation respecting Pitt's and jenkin- 
son’s measure of the Irish propositions. “ If we 
may believe,” says he, “ the newspapers, the factious 
part of Ireland wish to reject these very advanta¬ 
geous propositions, because they only administer a 
slow poison to us. The first dose, prepared by the 
Doctors Foster and Beresford, would have had an 
instant effect, and it is hard that they will not con¬ 
sent to reprieve us for a few years, that such old 
fellows as I am may not attend the execution. Mr. 
Pitt is young enough to live to see, and I hope to 
repent of, what his influence is imposing upon this 
great and flourishing country.” There was not, 
probably, a nobleman in England who combined a 
more liberal economy with a hospitable and splen¬ 
did establishment. He maintained three separate 
households, one in Pall Mall, another at Stonelands 
in Sussex, a family seat to which he was partial, 
where he had passed much of his youth, and which 
he rented of his nephew, the Duke of Dorset. He 
kept up a third at his magnificent place of Drayton 
in the county of Northampton. His table was ad- 

Cumberland condensed it into four acts, but he could not make it a 
stock piece.—E d. 
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mirably served, and his house never wanted a select 
company of both sexes. Yet his income did not 
exceed £9000 or .£10,000 a year; and when he 
went out of office he made no reduction whatever 
in his household, nor dismissed a single domestic. 
With him may justly be said to have become 
eclipsed the name of Sackville as a parliamentary 
beacon. The Duke of Dorset, his nephew, was 
only a pleasing, accomplished individual of very 
high rank, made for the ornament of a court, 
formed to grace a drawing-room, but destitute of 
talents for state affairs. He filled, however, dur¬ 
ing six years, without reproach, the post of ambas¬ 
sador to the court of Versailles. His only son 
perished at twenty-one in an Irish fox-chase; a 
mode of dying not the most glorious or distin¬ 
guished, though two sons of William the Conqueror, 
one of whom was a king of England, terminated 
their lives in a similar occupation. 

The present Duke of Dorset and his brother, Mr. 
Germaine, Lord Sackville’s two sons, men by no 
means wanting talents, have nevertheless hitherto 
remained in a sort of political obscurity, better 
known at Newmarket or on Ascot Heath than at 
Westminster, on the turf or at the cockpit than in 
Parliament Even the dukedom itself seems to be 
already deprived of its greatest ornament, and to 
be half extinguished by the loss of Knole, a man¬ 
sion which was to the Sackvilles all which Blenheim 
is to the Churchills or Penshurst to the Sydneys, 
recalling a thousand images of past times and 
transactions. That venerable pile, where the 
Earls and Dukes of Dorset had resided in un¬ 
interrupted succession more than two centuries— 
a species of classic ground enriched with portraits 
of so many illustrious persons and so many his¬ 
torical monuments—it is highly probable will be 
transferred to the Earls of Delawar, in conse- 
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quence of a will which, whatever legal validity it 
may possess, militates against every feeling of 
justice or propriety. The very name of Sackville 1 
appears to be near extinction, as far as appear¬ 
ances warrant us to assume, the present Duke of 
Dorset being unmarried, and Mr. Germaine with¬ 
out male issue, though both have long passed the 
zenith of life. It is, nevertheless, a name than 
which few if any more resplendent is to be found 
in our annals, raised to the peerage by Eliza¬ 
beth in the person of Lord Treasurer Buckhurst, 
created Earls by James I. and dukes by George I., 
fertile in men distinguished for loyalty, courage, and 
protection of genius. In pronouncing the name of 
Charles, Earl of Dorset, whom his contemporaries 
compared with Tibullus, Maecenas, Gallus, and 
Petronius, we see pass in review before us the 
shades of Waller, Dryden, Otway, Wycherley, 
Butler, Prior, and many other poets or men of 
eminent talents, foreigners as well as English, who 
shared the society and the bounty of that celebrated 
individual. Lord Sackville had not degenerated 
from him. Though Minden and America exposed 
him to popular clamour, yet posterity, I am per¬ 
suaded, viewing him dispassionately, will rank him 
among the most eminent persons who performed a 
part on the great theatre of public life during the 
reigns of George II. and of his present Majesty. 

About this time a person was appointed Secretary 
of -Legation to the British envoy at Berlin, who 
displayed such eminent talents for negotiation, and 
acted so distinguished a part in the diplomatic line 
during the short period of his public service, as 
to deserve that I should enter into some details 
respecting him. The individual to whom I allude, 
Mr. Joseph Ewart, was the son of a Scottish clergy- 

1 Knole now belongs to Mortimer Sackville West, first Baron Sack¬ 
ville.—E d. 
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man at Dumfries, and brought up to the profession 
of surgery. With a view of improving himself, and 
at the same time of visiting the Continent, he accom¬ 
panied one of his countrymen, Mr. Macdonald of 
Clanronald, in the year 1782, from England to 
Vienna. A quarrel arising between them while 
resident in the Austrian capital, Ewart quitted him, 
and our Minister at that court, Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, being in want of a secretary at the time, 
Ewart assisted him as such, but without being offi¬ 
cially attached to the mission. About two years 
afterwards, in 1784, he consented to act in a similar 
capacity under Sir John Stepney, the English envoy 
at Berlin. Here he soon manifested extraordinary 
ability, which was attended with uncommon ardour 
of mind and a very irritable temper. Stepney being 
succeeded, in August 1785, by Lord Dalrymple, 
now Earl of Stair, Ewart continued in the same post 
under that nobleman, and after passing, as I have 
already mentioned, through the intermediate degree 
of Secretary of Legation, he was named, in 1788, 
envoy to the Prussian court Placed on such 
a diplomatic eminence, to which his talents had 
conducted him with unexampled rapidity, he ren¬ 
dered himself master of the cabinet and councils 
of Frederick William II., which he governed or 
directed with a sort of absolute sway. Hertzberg, 
who was then First Minister, listened to his sugges¬ 
tions with implicit respect, and I have been assured 
that it is difficult to conceive or to credit the ascen¬ 
dancy attained by him over the sovereign and Ad¬ 
ministration of Prussia. His marriage with a lady 
of that country, Mademoiselle Wartensleben, aug¬ 
mented his influence, as it seemed in some measure 
to naturalise him with the people among whom he 
resided. 

Catherine II., and her ally the Emperor Joseph, 
were at that time engaged in hostilities against the 
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Turks, which, though unsuccessful on the side of 
Hungary during more than one campaign, in con¬ 
sequence of Joseph’s personal interference and pre¬ 
sence in the field, menaced nevertheless the Otto¬ 
man empire with the loss of her finest provinces 
on the coast of the Black Sea. Ockzakow had 
already fallen into the Empress’s possession. Ewart 
not only stimulated the King and Ministers of 
Prussia to compel from her the restoration of so 
valuable a place, but he set on foot the great con¬ 
federacy of England, Holland, Prussia, and Turkey, 
for the avowed purpose of arresting her further con¬ 
quests. The death of Joseph II., which took place 
in February 1790, facilitated the accomplishment 
of Ewart’s plans, while it deprived Catherine of 
her best support. Leopold, who succeeded to his 
brother’s dominions, adopted a pacific and healing 
policy, the first fruit of which was the treaty of 
Reichenbach, concluded between him and Frederick 
William. Ewart performed the principal part in it, 
and was personally present at its signature. His 
detestation of Catherine, which constituted a pro¬ 
minent feature of his character, impelled him to 
advise the British Ministry to the prosecution of 
every measure which might effect her humiliation 
and check the progress of her arms. She was well 
aware of his antipathy, and, apprehensive of the 
injurious consequences that would inevitably result 
from his efforts at Reichenbach, it is said that she 
did not hesitate having recourse to effective means 
for preventing his presence at the conferences which 
were there held previous to the treaty. A potion, 
it is added, was administered to him at the time 
when he was setting out from Berlin, but Suther¬ 
land, physician to the Empress, 1 who was a country- 

1 The Empress's physician was Dr. Rogerson. The only person of 
the name of Sutherland in St Petersburg at that tim£ was the court 
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man of Ewart, and who knew or suspected Cathe¬ 
rine’s intention, sent him a hint to be on his guard. 
He escaped by means of emetics and medicines. 

I am well aware that this is a serious imputation 
to bring forward even against Catherine II. Nor 
would I state it lightly, for I am far from participat¬ 
ing Ewart’s aversion to her. I consider her indeed 
as a very ambitious princess, emulating every species 
of fame, and not fastidiously delicate as to the man¬ 
ner of attaining her objects. Leopold designated 
her with truth when he said that “ her head ought 
to be encircled with glory in order to conceal her 
feet, which stood in blood.” Her whole reign, ad¬ 
ministration, policy, wars, and private life demon¬ 
strate that she was not scrupulous about the means 
by which she accomplished her plans of acquisition, 
vengeance, and gratification. The person from 
whom I received the account here given, and who 
is now no more, might challenge belief on very 
strong grounds. He was a man of calm and 
superior understanding, neither credulous nor im¬ 
bued with any prejudices against the Empress. 
Add to these facts that he was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Ewart, from whom, I have no 
doubt, he received the particulars of Catherine’s 
attempt. Lastly, he was in Germany at the time 
when the treaty of Reichenbach was concluded, as 
well as previous and subsequent to its signature. 
He possessed therefore almost all the qualities, as 
well as the information, requisite for forming a 
sound and dispassionate opinion upon the fact in 
question. 

Leopold having concluded peace with the Turks 
at Sistova, Catherine, thus left alone to carry on the 
war with that power, might unquestionably have 

banker. The whole story appears to convey its own refutation. (See 
41 Quarterly Review,” vol lvii. p. 473 .)—Ed. 
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been compelled to restore all her recent acquisi¬ 
tions, particularly Ockzakow. The Cabinets of St. 
James’s, of the Hague, and of Berlin, acting in con-’ 
cert, while they were sustained by Leopold, become 
Emperor of Germany, could have dictated to the 
Russian Empress. F rederick W illiam already threat¬ 
ened to march an army of 100,000 men against 
Riga, and every preparation was made for attack¬ 
ing the Livonian frontier, when the British Minis¬ 
try receded. These events took place during the 
spring of the year 1791. In embracing a line of 
policy calculated to set limits to Catherine’s con¬ 
quests on the shore of the Euxine, Pitt acted, in my 
opinion, with equal wisdom and justice. But, un¬ 
fortunately, he could not impress the House of 
Commons with a conviction that interests so re¬ 
mote, as well as so little understood, were of suffi¬ 
cient importance, to incur any risk of a war for their 
support. Many of the county members possessed, 
a very imperfect knowledge or comprehension of jp 
the position, value, and consequence of Ockzakow, 1 ■ 
Fox, availing himself of these circumstances, in¬ 
veighed with so much eloquence and effect against 
the Ministerial system, and was supported on every 
division by such numbers, that it became evident 
Pitt must either abandon his measures and his 
allies or be finally left in a minority. In order to 
keep Catherine firm to her determination of not 
relinquishing Ockzakow, Fox did not hesitate to 
send a friend and relative to Petersburg as his 
agent. Adair demonstrated to the sovereign of 
Russia that if she remained inflexible the House 
of Commons would either force Pitt to yield or 
would drive him from the helm. Thus encouraged, 
Catherine refused to make any sacrifices of territory 
or to restore Ockzakow. 

The English Minister, after a long conflict be- 
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tween political principle and love of power, at 
length determined to consult his preservation by 
renouncing his alliances. In so painful an extre¬ 
mity he had recourse to Ewart, who was then in 
London on leave of absence. To him Pitt applied, 
as the person who had conducted all the negotia¬ 
tions at Berlin, entreating him to return thither and 
to state the necessity imposed on the British Ad¬ 
ministration of adopting other measures. Ewart, 
not without extreme repugnance, undertook the 
commission and executed it; but the Duke of 
Leeds, a nobleman of an elevated mind, though 
not endowed with eminent abilities, was so much 
-shocked at the violation of national faith, which 
faith he, as Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, had pledged, that he preferred the 
resignation of his employment rather than submit 
to be made the instrument of such humiliation. 
Lord Grenville replaced him in June 1791. About 
three months afterwards the Duke of York’s mar¬ 
riage with Frederick William’s daughter by his first 
wife was concluded, a transaction in conducting 
which Ewart, as the British Minister at the Prus¬ 
sian court, took a leading part, and the terms of 
which alliance, in a pecuniary point of view, he 
would have rendered much more advantageous to 
this country than were the stipulations settled, if the 
Duke’s own injudicious interference had not pre¬ 
vented him. No sooner, however, was the union 
completed than Pitt, on very insufficient pretexts, 
founded ostensibly on some article in the matri¬ 
monial contract, to which Ewart had given his 
sanction, caused him to be recalled. He returned 
to England, received a pension of ^1000 as a 
remuneration for his services, and retired from 
office. Treatment so severe, if not unmerited, his 
indignant spirit could not support. He died soon 
afterwards at Bath. 
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I have been assured, from the authority to which 
I have already alluded, that his death was acceler¬ 
ated or produced by the same means that had been 
ineffectually tried previous to the treaty of Reichen- 
bach, administered by order of the same princess. 
Such an accusation I by no means implicitly adopt 
or credit, but Ewart was known to hg.ve urged 
the British Cabinet to measures personally hostile 
towards the Empress of Russia; and Catherine’s 
vengeance, though it might be suspended, never 
slept. Instruments for effecting it might always 
be found, even in England, by a powerful sovereign. 
Whether Ewart’s end was natural, or whether any 
means were used to hasten it, I will not determine, 
but I know from concurring, and, I may add, from 
official testimony, that his last words reproached 
Pitt, whom he accused of wanting firmness and 
principle. Yet it appears to me difficult to con¬ 
demn Pitt’s line of conduct. For even if he had 
resigned, rather than abandon his engagements 
with Prussia, the new Ministers would equally 
have violated them, and would have pursued an 
opposite policy. Such a line of action would, how¬ 
ever, I admit, have been more dignified and mag¬ 
nanimous. But we must recollect that previous to 
his being made Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
in 1792, Pitt possessed no means whatever of sub¬ 
sistence except from the salary of his employments. 
He must have returned to Lincoln’s Inn, or have 
occupied an apartment in Lord Chatham’s house, 
who at the same time would have been compelled 
to leave the Admiralty. Such superiority to every 
sentiment of private interest, not to mention am¬ 
bition, cannot be expected from man. Fox, in 
consequence of his successful interference to pre¬ 
serve Catherine’s conquests, enjoyed for a short 
time a high degree of her favour. She placed 
VOL. iv. p 
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his bust in her cabinet 1 between two of the most 
illustrious statesmen of modem ages, and spoke of 
him in language of the warmest encomium. But 
the part which he took in Parliament subsequent 
to 1793, and the eulogiums lavished by him on the 
French Revolution, soon changed tne Empress’s 
tone. She caused the bust to be removed, and 
when reproached with such a change in her con¬ 
duct, she replied, “ C’dtoit Monsieur Fox de 
quatre-vingt-onze que j’ai placd dans mon cabinet” 

[December 1785.] Hitherto during nearly twenty 
months that had elapsed since Pitt’s confirmation 
in office, the Coalition, though vanquished, remained 
nevertheless a compact and powerful phalanx. No 
desertion had yet taken place among their leaders 
in either House of Parliament But the month of 
December exhibited a specimen of political defec¬ 
tion in the person of Mr. Eden which excited a 
\ strong sensation. He had greatly contributed, by 
^his influence over Lord North, to form that cele¬ 
brated union, and he was the first to forsake it 
1 Wearied with an unsuccessful and hopeless opposi- 
1 tion, pressed by domestic demands, and conscious 
I of possessing talents which might be rendered sub- 
J servient to his own not less than to the public 
advantage, Eden opened a treaty with the Minister. 
Its results were disclosed by his double appoint¬ 
ment, naming him one of the members of council 
for affairs of trade, and at the same time appointing 
him envoy extraordinary at the court of Ver¬ 
sailles, for the negotiation of a commercial treaty 
with France. The former nomination had no 
emolument annexed to it, but to the latter was 
joined a salary of ^6000 a year. Unquestionably 
Pitt, in making this purchase—for it could deserve 

1 There were two busts of Fox executed by Nollekens—the above, 
and another at Woburn Abbey.—E d. 
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' no other title—concluded a bargain highly beneficial 
to the nation. Eden possessed a species of know¬ 
ledge and ability which, except in the instance of 
Jenkinson, would have been vainly sought through¬ 
out the Ministerial ranks. And Jenkinson, who 
already beheld the peerage near his grasp, might 
neither have relished such a mission, nor could he 
be conveniently spared as yet by Pitt from the 
Treasury bench. Upon all subjects connected with 
trade, manufactures, revenue, and finance, Eden 
ranked above any individual composing the party 
of the Opposition. 

Fox, Lord North, and Sheridan might indeed 
display more eloquence, wit, or humour during a 
commercial debate, but upon Eden principally de¬ 
volved the task of dissecting, answering, and refut¬ 
ing the arguments, calculations, or propositions 
brought forward by the Government. His deser¬ 
tion left therefore a void not easy to fill, and pro¬ 
duced a corresponding sentiment of indignation 
among his former friends. It found vent in lam¬ 
poons, epigrams, and rondeaus, some of which were 
most poignant When Eden attempted an apology 
to Lord North for joining Pitt, and observed that “it 
was not caused by any change of political attachment, 
but merely arose from a temporary affair of trade 
which he was appointed to negotiate,"—“ You need 
not trouble yourself to explain the matter,” replied 
that nobleman; “ I have always considered the 
whole transaction as a mere affair of trade.” Fox, 
after hearing his reasons and excuses, only asked 
him if he had seen Mrs. Jordan perform. That 
charming actress, who just then appeared for the 
first time on the London theatre, attracted universal 
attention. The ballad entitled “Billy Eden,” set 
to the tune of “Ally Croaker,” concentrated the 
wit of the party that he had quitted, and cannot be 
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perused with gravity. Each verse or stanza con¬ 
cluded thus— 

“ Will you give a place, my dearest Billy Pitt 01 
If I can’t have a whole one, O give a little bit 01 ” 

It required some strength of nerves to support these 
attacks, and Eden was not supposed to possess great 
firmness or to set ridicule and satire at defiance. 

I was familiarly acquainted with him between 
1781 and 1789, not only in London, but at Paris 
during his mission, and finally at Bayonne, where 
I met him when returning from his embassy to 
Madrid. In his person he rose, like Jenkinson, 
above the ordinary height, but Eden’s figure was 
elegant and wanted not grace. His countenance 
was thin and pale, his features regular and full of 
intelligence, his manners calm, polite, and conciliat¬ 
ing. He descended from an ancient and honourable 
family, resident during successive centuries in the 
North of England, and which had been raised to 
the baronetage under Charles II. His eldest bro¬ 
ther, Sir John, who represented the county of Dur¬ 
ham during several years, was a steady adherent 
of Fox. Eden’s alliances likewise contributed to 
support him, for he married a daughter of Sir Gil¬ 
bert Elliot, and one of his sisters was the wife of 
Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. When sur¬ 
rounded, as I have seen him, by his six daughters, 
he excited great interest. 1 Pitt, who, in his con¬ 
tinual visits to his country-house at Holwood, used 
to stop, and sometimes pass the-night at Beckenham, 
Eden’s place, not far from Bromley in Kent, distin¬ 
guished one of the young ladies by particular atten¬ 
tions. But either he never meditated marriage or 
he finally relinquished his intention. Eden’s style 
of eloquence was neither glowing, nor elevated, nor 

1 Eden’s family consisted of three sons and eight daughters*—E d. 
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impassioned, but it was correct, without digressions, 
always directed to the subject under discussion. He 
had been early initiated in public business, had filled 
various eminent situations at an early period of 
life, and might confidently look forward to higher 
employments. During the Coalition Administration 
he was made a British privy councillor, but Lord 
North (to whose party he belonged, and not that of 
Fox) did not, or probably could not, procure him a 
place in the distribution of offices, and Eden’s wants 
propelled him towards the Treasury bench, as those 
of Burke did some years afterwards. “ J unius,” when 
speaking of Wedderburn, says, that “there was 
something about him which even treachery could 
not trust.” There equally existed in Eden’s phy¬ 
siognomy, even in his manner and deportment, 
something which did not convey the impression of * 
plain dealing or inspire confidence. 

Though he was a man of distinguished capacity, 
great application, and thorough acquaintance with 
state affairs, he wanted accomplishment His know¬ 
ledge of the French language was so limited at the 
time when he was named envoy to Paris as to place 
him under the necessity of taking a master to instruct, 
or at least to perfect him in it, but he amply com¬ 
pensated for that defect by his superior information 
on every point connected with the important objects 
submitted to his consideration. The First Minister, \ 
it was universally admitted, could not have made a ^ 
wiser selection. Friends, nevertheless, as well as 
his opponents, declaimed against Eden as an apos¬ 
tate. The Duke of Dorset, then our ambassador at 
the court of France, but who was over here on leave 
of absence, and with whom, during the whole period 
of his embassy, I maintained a constant, unreserved 
correspondence, expressed himself in terms equally 
severe as Fox could have done on the subject. 
Writing to me from his seat at Knole in Kent, five 
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days after Eden’s appointment, on the 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1785, he says, “I am now so far in my way to 
Paris. I wished to have had a little conversation 
with you respecting Eden. His desertion is a 
curious business. It is astonishing how angry his 
old friends are with him, and, in my opinion, with 
very, great reason. His situation at Paris will be 
new and particular. However, he has nothing to 
do.with my functions, and I know he can do nothing 
without me, notwithstanding the Gazette writer 
has dignified him with the title of Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary.” It is evident that the Duke, though 
utterly unable himself to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with the French commissioners, yet by no 
means liked the intrusion of such a man as Eden 
in a diplomatic character at the court of Louis 
XVI. 

With Eden’s defection, which formed the last 
■domestic event of importance in the year 1785, I 
shall terminate the fourth part of the “ Memoirs of 
my Own Time.” 


JANUARY 1786. 

i ♦ 

. Early, in the month of January Lord Macart¬ 
ney arrived in England from Calcutta. His return 
to-.Europe'.excited much surprise,, he having been 
appointed, nearly twelve months before, to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Hastings as Governor-General of Ben- 
I gal whenever the latter should quit India. But 
notwithstanding this nomination, various weighty 
reasons precluded him from claiming the chair. 
His original appointment had not been carried 
at the East India House without great diffi¬ 
culty, the Directors, in a pretty full Court, be¬ 
ing so equally balanced that the question was 
decided in Lord Macartney’s favour by only one 
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vote. From Leadenhall Street it was therefore 
evident that he could not look for any steady or ; 
unanimous support. Nor had his public conduct' 
in throwing up the government of Fort St. George 
rather than submit to execute the orders sent out. 
by the Board of Control tended to conciliate the 
protection of Dundas. In order to explain this 
last assertion, it is necessary to state that Mahom- 
med Ally, Nabob or sovereign of the Carnatic, 
was induced in the year 1781; when the armies 
of Hyder Ally had occupied and desolated his 
dominions, to assign over the administration of his - 
revenues to the Madras Government. So extra¬ 
ordinary a mark of confidence, by which he in fact 
made a temporary resignation of his political autho¬ 
rity, transferring it to the East India Company’s 
servants, was, however, given under a solemn en¬ 
gagement that his territories should be restored to ) 
him immediately after the termination of the war. 
Nevertheless, Lord Macartney, apprehensive lest 
the Nabob’s finances might be thrown into disorder 
under his own management, which must prevent his 
making the regular kists or payments due from him 
to the Company, refused to restore the Carnatic to 
Mahommed Ally. That prince loudly complained 
of such an infraction of national faith, and reclaimed 
the interposition of the Bengal Government. Hast¬ 
ings and the Supreme Council, taking part with 
the Nabob, enjoined Lord Macartney to fulfil the 
stipulations of 1781. But he remained inflexible 
and waited orders from England. One of the first 
measures embraced by the new Board of Control 
after its institution in the autumn of 1784 was to 
send positive directions for restoring the assignment 
and replacing Mahommed Ally in his rights of 
sovereignty. Lord Macartney, between whom and 
the Nabob violent personal altercations had arisen, 
preferred resigning the government rather than 
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undergo the humiliation of compliance. With this 
determination he quitted Madras and repaired to 
Calcutta, intending to prosecute his voyage from 
thence to England, wholly unprepared for the ap¬ 
pointment which there awaited him to succeed 
Hastings as Governor-General. 

It cannot be doubted that if his nomination had 
been legally complete, he would not have hesitated 
an instant to assume its functions. But the only 
title under which he could have demanded to be 
recognised was evidently defective and invalid. 
The Act of the Legislature, passed in 1774, which 
\ erected a supreme controlling government in Ben¬ 
gal, expressly declared that on a vacancy occurring 
in the chair the senior member of the Council should 
succeed to it. This event had actually taken place 
on the 1st day of February 1785, when Mr. Hast¬ 
ings quitted the Ganges, and his office devolved, 
under a parliamentary authority, upon Mr. Mac- 
■ pherson. Until, therefore, he should be expressly 
superseded and a successor appointed, no power 
could legally dispossess him. Of these facts Lord 
Macartney was well aware, and though he might 
probably have been easily prevailed on to exercise 
the powers of Governor-General till more valid 
authority could arrive from Europe, yet he did not 
attempt to claim the office as his right; still less 
did he make any demonstration of assuming it by 
force. If, indeed, he had taken any steps tending 
towards such an object, I know that he would have 
been instantly placed under arrest, conducted on 
board a ship, and sent to England. Mr. Macpher- 
son having consulted the judges relative to the 
point, they unanimously declared that he was the 
only legal Governor-General to whom obedience 
was due, and he consequently prepared,, if it should 
become necessary, to maintain himself in his situa- 
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tion. But Lord Macartney, who knew the utter 
invalidity of his commission, was too wise to make 
any effort for gaining possession of the chair. He 
quitted Calcutta after a residence of a few days, 
and, immediately on his arrival in London, pre¬ 
sented upon oath, at the East India House, an 
account of his acquisitions while he had remained 
at Madras. They were considered as very mode-^ 
rate; not exceeding, I believe, .£40,000. 

While speaking of Lord Macartney’s visit to Cal¬ 
cutta, I have had occasion to mention Mr. Mac- 
pherson, who shortly after this time was created a 
baronet He was bom in the Isle of Skye towards 
the close of the year 1744, and educated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Aberdeen, where, as well as afterwards at 
that of Edinburgh, he early attained a knowledge of 
the great writings of antiquity. At the age of nearly 
twenty-three, impelled more by a desire of enlarging 
his mind than by any determined plans of a pecu¬ 
niary nature, he went out as a passenger on board 
an East Indiaman, commanded by his maternal 
uncle, Captain Macleod. He was, however, nomi¬ 
nally registered on the ship’s books as purser. 
Arriving in 1768 on the Malabar coast, where the 
Company’s forces were engaged at the siege of Man¬ 
galore, a town in the dominions of Hyder Ally, he 
volunteered on the storming party, and was one 
of those who entered the fort when it was taken 
by assault He possessed, indeed, and exhibited 
throughout his whole life, the most unostentatious 
courage. While Governor-General of Bengal, where 
his reductions, civil and military, excited numerous 
enemies, he displayed the utmost superiority to the 
attempts at intimidation made by various individuals 
who supposed themselves aggrieved from the effect 
of his regulations. He manifested equal composure 
in Hyde Park when one of those officers, Major 
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Brown, called him out to answer with the pistol for 
acts performed reluctantly, under an imperious sense 
of duty, in his public character. 1 Mr. Macpherson 
first became known to the Nabob of the Carnatic in 
1769, who was early impressed with the elevation 
of his sentiments, his apparent superiority to money, 
and the conciliation of his manners. But he united 
to them a deep, comprehensive, abstract mind, 
under the control of a philosophic temper, scarcely 
to be ruffled by passion. Desire of fame, and the 
ambition of meriting it by personal sacrifices and 
renunciations, formed the master-spring of all his 
actions. If any quality pre-eminently characterised 
him, it was patience, one of the rarest gifts of Nature 
to man, and one which he seemed to exert without 
an effort 

His person was cast in a Herculean mould, for 
he rose to above six feet in height, well-propor¬ 
tioned, athletic, neither too slender nor at all cor¬ 
pulent, active, elastic in the dance, and performing 
a strathspey at seventy almost like a youth of 
eighteen. His features, regular, pleasing, and ex¬ 
pressive, were always illuminated by good-humour 
or enlivened by gaiety. I never saw him manifest 
dejection, though I have beheld him in situations 
which might have oppressed the firmest mind. The 
“ mens immota manet ” of Virgil applied peculiarly 
to him. So did not less the “lacrymae volvuntur 
inanes,” which I have seen him shed on more than 
one occasion. H is accomplishments at least equalled 
his endowments, and his conversation was enriched 
by anecdotes gathered from Europe as well as from 
Asia. Convivial, formed for society, master of 
French and Italian, singing with ease and grace the 
airs of almost every nation, he chained his guests to 

1 In June 1787. The duel was bloodless, though three shots were 
fired on each side.—D. 
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the table. Those, and those only, who have heard 
him sing Don Gaston de Cogollos’s Spanish song, 
which Gil Bias overhears when a prisoner in the 
Castle of Segovia, beginning, 

“Ay de me 1 un anno felice 
Parece un soplo ligero,” 

can form an estimate of his powers. Nor was his 
talent limited to one language. Venetian, Hindoo, 
French, but, above all, Highland ballads, he gave 
with the same facility. Never did any man display 
more unaffected hospitality. It was only eclipsed 
by his liberality,—for his purse had unfortunately 
no strings, and was open to every applicant, of every 
country, who besought his aid or touched his com¬ 
passion. I used to reproach him with his resem¬ 
blance to Timon. But he did not finish, like Timon, 
by misanthropy, though he met perhaps with as 
strong causes for shutting his door against man¬ 
kind as could have been produced by the profuse 
Athenian. 

There still remain various touches to be added to 
this portrait. Macpherson was a poet of no com¬ 
mon order. His “ Tears of Sedition for the Death 
of Junius,” written in 1769, and printed in some 
editions of “ J unius’s Letters,” are most classic lines. 
So are his verses addressed to the three daughters 
of Mr. Coutts, the eminent banker, composed in 
1791 at Ovid’s tomb, not far from Rome. His 
manners were the more ingratiating because they 
formed a contrast with his person. If his figure 
reminded of Hercules, it was Hercules in the court 
of Omphate, gentle, subdued, and disarmed. Who 
can wonder that such talents should raise their pos¬ 
sessor to eminence ? Mahommed Ally adopted him 
for his son, and intrusted to his vigilance the dearest 
interests of the Carnatic. Plundered and oppressed 
by successive governors of Fort St. George, the 
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Nabob had no other chance of redress than by com¬ 
mitting his rights to the care of a faithful, judicious, 
indefatigable agent. While employed in fulfilling 
the duties of his charge, which brought him into 
communication and contact with Ministers, Lord 
North, then at the head of his Majesty's councils, 
conceived so favourable an opinion of his abilities 
and powers of conciliation that he determined to 
avail himself of them for the service of the state. 

Early in 1781 Macpherson, recently named by 
Ministerial recommendation a member of the Su¬ 
preme Council, was sent out to Bengal, expressly 
charged by Lord North to exert his utmost endea¬ 
vours for restoring general peace throughout India 
and concord in our own internal administration at 
Calcutta. He fulfilled every expectation, and even 
surpassed the hopes entertained from his exertions. 
During nearly three years and a half that he con¬ 
tinued to act under Hastings, he had the address to 
retain the Governor-General’s confidence, without 
sacrificing either his own opinions on questions of 
public policy or the interests of the East India Com¬ 
pany. He achieved even a more difficult task, that 
of acquiring Mrs. Hastings’s regard, though he op¬ 
posed her wishes or views on more than one occa¬ 
sion. The moderation of his character, which always 
inclined him to adopt healing, economical, and pacific 
measures, formed a most beneficial counterpoise to 
the enterprising and ambitious spirit of Hastings. 
Both possessed elevated minds, and both aspired 
to acquire fame, but through different or opposite 
channels. The one by enlarging and extending the 
British dominions in India, the other by confirming 
their power, restoring the Company’s finances, and 
retrieving their credit, convulsed by a long period 
of hostility. To Macpherson Hastings ultimately 
resigned his authority, which the former continued 
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to exercise during above nineteen months, till he 
was superseded by Earl Cornwallis. 

Soon after Sir John Macpherson’s return from 
Bengal the Prince of Wales commenced an inti¬ 
macy with him, which lasted above fourteen years, 
from 1788 down to 1802, when it became suddenly 
eclipsed and never revived. During that time few 
individuals enjoyed more distinguishing marks of 
his Royal Highness’s favour. Sir John communi¬ 
cated constantly with him by letter while travelling 
on the Continent. When in London, he was ad¬ 
mitted to Carlton House at almost all hours, fre¬ 
quently when the heir-apparent was in bed. I have 
dined various times in company with the Prince at 
Sir John’s house at Brompton between 1797 and 
180a Towards the close of 1789 Macpherson had 
visited Italy. While resident at Pisa early in the 
following year, the Cardinal de Lomenie, ex-Minis- 
ter of Louis XVI., who had taken refuge in that 
city, mentioned with such eulogiums to Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Sir John’s financial mea¬ 
sures adopted as Governor-General, for sustain¬ 
ing the East India Company’s credit in Bengal, 
that Leopold determined to make his acquaintance. 
Dismissing all form, and accompanied only by a 
single attendant, he repaired on foot to Macpher¬ 
son’s lodgings and announced himself. He very 
soon afterwards succeeded his brother Joseph as 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, to which was added 
the imperial crown of Germany in the autumn of 
the same year, 1790. During his short reign of 
scarcely two years Sir John accompanied him or 
met him by his own desire wherever he moved, 
at Venice, Milan, Florence, and Vienna. Leopold 
confided in and consulted him on points of the 
most important nature. Previous as well as sub¬ 
sequent to that sovereign’s decease he rendered 
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himself equally acceptable to Frederick William 
II., King of Prussia, who lived with him in con* 
stant intercourse. 

[24/A January 1786.] Never at any period of 
George III.’s reign has the session of Parliament 
been opened in a more triumphant manner than it 
' was by Pitt in 1786. Fox, though he spoke on the 
occasion at great length and with greater ability, 
though he inveighed against the speech from the 
throne, both for its assertions on some points and 
for its silence on others, yet conscious how large 
a majority would support the Administration, did 
not attempt a division. Nevertheless, many circum¬ 
stances rendered the day interesting as well as 
important On that evening first presented him¬ 
self to public notice an individual who has since 
very inadequately filled, during more than three 
years, the highest offices in the state, in peace as 
1 well as in war, at the head of the Treasury and 
of the Exchequer—an individual who, at the hour 
when I write, occupies the post of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. I allude to Mr. 

, Addington, subsequently created Viscount Sid- 
; mouth. 1 Pitt had selected him for seconding the 
address to the crown, an act which he performed 
with great propriety, in language of eloquence, and 
not destitute of grace and dignity. The panegyrics 
on the Minister which he intermingled in his speech 
might well be excused, as the tribute of friendship 
if not of justice. Addington, who was at this time 
about thirty years of age, originally came into Par¬ 
liament at the general election in 1784 as member 
for Devizes. His person was tall and well propor¬ 
tioned, his countenance pleasing, his features fine, 

1 Mr. Addington was Speaker from 1789 to 1802. He was created 
Viscount in 1809, being then in his fiftieth year. He resigned the 
Home Secretaryship in favour of PeeL—D. 
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and his manners mild, calm, grave, calculated to 
conciliate mankind. Neither his descent nor his 
connections were illustrious. Dr. Anthony Adding¬ 
ton, whose eldest son he was, practised medicine 
during many years at Reading in Berkshire, and 
acquired by his profession an ample fortune. He 
was considered as particularly skilful in cases of 
insanity, to which branch of the art he applied him¬ 
self ; but the circumstance to which his family may 
be said primarily to owe their actual elevation was 
his having attended the first Mr. Pitt in a medical 
capacity. Their two sons became early known to 
each other, and it is generally supposed that the 
member for Devizes received a hint from his friend 
the First Minister to keep his eye fixed on the 
Speaker’s chair as an object of ambition well 
worthy his attainment, in which seat Time, aided 
by conjunctures, might probably place him. He 
was, in truth, admirably qualified for that eminent 
and dignified situation, the duties of which no indi¬ 
vidual during the present reign has fulfilled with 
more ability, impartiality, and general approbation, 
not excepting even the late Speaker, now Lord 
Colchester . 1 

Perhaps it might have conduced to his reputation 
as a public man, without materially injuring his for¬ 
tune in the most extensive sense, if he had limited 
his desires to that eminence, which invariably con¬ 
ducts its possessor, after the lapse of some years, to 
a seat in the Upper House ; for Cornwall only lost 
it by death. Onslow, Cust, Norton, Grenville, Mit- 
ford, and Abbot have all become peers.* So would 


1 Charles Abbot, Speaker from 1802 to 1817. He died in 1829. It 
was by his casting vote that the impeachment of Lord Melville was 
carried.—E d. 

* Arthur Onslow, created Baron Cranley ; Sir John Cust’s son 
was created Baron Brownlow; Sir Fletcher Norton, created Lord 
Grantley; William Wyndham Grenville, created Lord Grenville; 
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Addington in the ordinary course of events. But 
his Majesty, on Pitt’s resignation early in 1801, hav¬ 
ing offered him the vacant places at the head of the 
Treasury and the Exchequer, he had not resolution 
sufficient to decline so tempting a proposition. No 
sooner had the King made this selection, than he 
was seized with a privation of intellect nearly simi¬ 
lar in violence and in duration to his memorable 
attack in 1788. Addington’s appointment not hav¬ 
ing previously gone through the requisite forms, 
Pitt, though no longer in office, was under the 
necessity of performing the Ministerial functions 
during a considerable time in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Many people, indeed, thought that the rea¬ 
soning faculties of the sovereign must have been 
impaired, if not wholly obscured, before he could 
have substituted Addington in Pitt’s office. The 
experiment only served to prove that an excellent 
Speaker of the House of Commons may make a 
very inadequate and incapable First Minister. It 
answered indeed the sovereign’s purpose, by gently 
transferring the government to a man from whom 
he might confidently expect much more acquiescence 
and submission than he found in Pitt, while Adding¬ 
ton’s political opinions were well known to be nearly 
or altogether similar with those of his predecessor. 
But the country looked in vain to the son of the 
Reading physician, transformed by the royal touch 
into a First Lord of the Treasury, for the endow¬ 
ments which met in the son of the Earl of Chatham. 
Not that Addington wanted talents which in ordi¬ 
nary times might have sufficed to sustain him in 
his employment. He was indeed wholly uninformed 
upon foreign affairs, having never visited the Con¬ 
tinent, nor studied its interests, courts, and princi- 

John Mitford, created Baron Redesdale ; Charles Abbot, created 
Baron Colchester.— Ed. 
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pal objects of attention. His mind did not readily 
embrace those points of policy, verifying the obser¬ 
vation of Valentine in “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ” when he says— 

“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.” 

But, on the other hand, he displayed a competent • 
knowledge of finance, spoke on all occasions and 
on every subject from the Treasury bench with 
perspicuity and facility, applied closely to official 
business, and acquired some transitory popularity, 
among those who did not look below the surface, 
by making peace with France a few months after 
he came into power. These commencements were 
nevertheless speedily obliterated by other occur¬ 
rences. It was soon ascertained that no treaty 
could bind a revolutionary nation, propelled by the 
energies of a military chief armed with despotic 
authority, whose principles were adverse to the re¬ 
pose and felicity of Europe, as well as to the 
independence of all other governments. War re¬ 
commenced early in 1803. During about thirteen 
or fourteen months which elapsed while Adding¬ 
ton still remained at the head of his Majesty’s 
councils, his eyes were invariably, and I had almost 
said exclusively, directed towards the harbour of 
Boulogne. From that newly constructed port, and 
Vimereux, where Bonaparte had ostentatiously ac¬ 
cumulated every sort of naval and military prepara¬ 
tion for a descent on our shores, the English Mini¬ 
ster appeared to dread the most calamitous results, 
notwithstanding the martello towers with which his 
predecessor had covered the beach from Dunge- 
ness to Folkestone. Every gunboat terrified him 
which ventured out from under the protection of the 
French batteries, and the occasional capture of one 
of these vehicles for transporting the vengeance of 
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the Corsican Consul to the Kentish coast diffused 
more satisfaction in Downing Street than could 
have been produced by a victory obtained in any 
other quarter. 

While, nevertheless, Pitt continued ostensibly to 
sustain the Administration, or even to contemplate 
the state of public affairs with apparent indifference, 
the spell endured. But no sooner did the ex- 
Minister become thoroughly weary of passing his 
time in seclusion with Lady Hester Stanhope at 
Walmer Castle, occupied all day as he was in the 
ungrateful task of disciplining and drilling refractory 
Cinque Port volunteers or looking through his tele¬ 
scope at the batteries along the French coast, no 
sooner did he signify, by means of confidential ad¬ 
herents in both Houses of Parliament, his wish to 
resume his ancient place in the Cabinet, than Ad¬ 
dington’s power instantly dissolved like a dream. 
Pitt, compared by one of his noble followers to “ a 
• giant refreshed,” took possession of the government 
tas if it had been his patrimony and his birthright. 
Richard Cromwell, when deprived of the Protec¬ 
torate in 1659 by the cabal of Wallingford House, 
did not oppose less resistance to the mandate which 
reduced him to the condition of a private citizen 
than was exhibited by Addington in 1804. Pitt 
rewarded him for this prompt submission by raising 
' him to the peerage about seven months afterwards. 
If public opinion had sustained his Administra¬ 
tion, it could not have been thus extinguished. But 
he wanted not only the talents, he wanted likewise 
Pitt’s elevation of mind and superiority to feelings 
of self-interest, which he exhibited when he refused 
to confer upon himself the Clerkship of the Pells 
and bestowed it upon Barr6. Addington acted 
otherwise, and when the office became again vacant, 
he took possession of it in his son’s name. This 
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conduct, however natural and venial, yet produced 
an unfavourable impression throughout the country. 
After quitting the post of First Minister, and pass¬ 
ing a considerable time out of office, followed by a 
very few adherents, he has again reappeared on 
the political theatre in a subordinate situation ; 1 
so that to him may be applied Juvenal’s remark 
when (speaking of the change effected in the Roman 
people) he says— 

“ Qui dabat olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Continet” 

Perhaps I might add with the satirist— 

“ atque duas tantum res anxius optat,” 

an earldom and a pension. 

Eden made a figure not less conspicuous than 
Addington on the first day of the session, though 
of a very different description. It was commonly 
asserted and believed that Eden had stipulated 
with the Minister, as a secret article of the bargain 
between them, for permission to absent himself from 
the House at the opening of Parliament. But 
Dundas having been informed that Eden, in the 
circular letter addressed to his former associates, 
had said, “ Though, for the reasons assigned, I have 
accepted a mission from Mr. Pitt, yet I shall always 
retain my attachment to my old political friends,” 
determined not to allow him to set off for Paris 
without his previously exhibiting himself as a sup¬ 
porter of Government in the front rank. Not¬ 
withstanding his repugnance he attended, and was 
placed on the Treasury bench between the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Treasurer of the 
Navy. There I beheld him, exposed as in a poli¬ 
tical pillory during many hours to the gaze, and 

1 As Home Secretary.—E d. 
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indeed to the pelting, of his quondam Opposition 
companions. All eyes were directed towards him, 
while those whom he had joined and those whom 
he had deserted seemed equally to enjoy his distress. 
His countenance, naturally pale, but rendered more 
so by his situation, bore eloquent testimony to the 
feelings which agitated him. Lord Surrey began 
the attack with more address than was usually ex¬ 
hibited by him, to whom Fox generally delegated 
such parliamentary commissions as required little 
delicacy or circumlocution. After inveighing against 
the Ministerial profusion on various points, and 
demanding “whether the appointment of two am¬ 
bassadors at Paris with separate establishments was 
to be regarded as a test of the economy of Adminis¬ 
tration,” he added, “ Possibly, however, the gentle¬ 
man who is recently appointed to fill one of those 
posts may convince me of my error in thinking such 
a double nomination neither necessary nor econo¬ 
mical. I do not see him in his place,” continued 
Lord Surrey, affecting to look round for Eden 
among the minority members near him, while loud 
and general laughter pervaded the assembly. “ Per¬ 
haps, too,” subjoined he, “ the same gentleman will 
inform us that he has been furnished with reasons 
for inducing him to place confidence in those very 
Ministers, for withholding from whom my good 
opinion he has furnished me at different times with 
so many excellent reasons.” 

Fox entered more pointedly into the subject. 
After denying that any necessity existed for ap¬ 
pointing a person to negotiate the projected com¬ 
mercial treaty with France, whose rank in life 
rendered it unbecoming for him to act in a subor¬ 
dinate capacity, he proceeded to animadvert person¬ 
ally on Eden’s defection. “ The Minister,” observed 
Fox, “has unquestionably called to his assistance 
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a gentleman who is somewhat better informed in 
matters of commerce than he is himself. Of that 
truth the experience of the last session has pretty 
well convinced him. Let him not, however, exult 
too much in having acquired such an ally, or trust 
too implicitly to his adherence, if the assertions con¬ 
tained in his own letters spoke his real sentiments. 
He has quitted a connection of whose principles he 
has repeatedly expressed his warmest approbation, 
in order to join a party whose continuance in office 
he has by his votes in this House declared to be 
dangerous to the existence of the constitution.” 
Words more contumelious could not easily be fur¬ 
nished by the English language. Nor did Pitt 
attempt any defence of his new auxiliary, though 
he justified the measure of sending him over to 
France for the purpose of negotiating a commercial 
treaty, as well as the specific selection of Eden, 
who was eminently qualified to effect so great and 
salutary a national work. Eden himself remained 
speechless. He excited compassion; but his family, 
which was large (while his income consisted prin¬ 
cipally, if not wholly, in pensions issuing out of the 
Exchequer), compelled him to bring his talents to 
the Ministerial market. After undergoing so pain¬ 
ful and public an exposure, he was permitted to set 
out for Paris without entering a second time the 
House of Commons. 

Among the individuals of high rank who, during 
the first weeks of Pitt’s Administration, had obtained 
considerable appointments from the crown, might 
justly be reckoned the Earl of Chesterfield. Early 
in 1784 he was named ambassador to the court of 
Madrid, for which place he soon afterwards osten¬ 
sibly set out, accompanied by his relative, Mr. Arthur 
Stanhope, nominated secretary to the embassy. But, 
like Montauciel in the “ Ddserteur,” who, with all his 
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efforts, could never raise the brandy bottle above 
his mouth, so Lord Chesterfield and his secretary', 
though they reached Paris, proceeded to Marseilles, 
and loitered for a long time on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, where they seemed to amuse them¬ 
selves very well at the national expense, yet never 
could reach the Pyrenees or set foot on the Spanish 
territory. Such a waste of the public money neces¬ 
sarily excited animadversion. The Earl of Surrey, 
on the day when Parliament met, sternly demanded 
of the Minister, “whether the maintenance of an 
expensive embassy to Madrid for two years past, 
during all which period of time it was notorious that 
the nobleman named to that high situation had never 
approached the frontiers of Spain, constituted a proof 
of the economy of Administration ? ” Pitt, though 
he replied at great length to many of the accusations 
contained in Fox’s speech, yet, whether from inad¬ 
vertence or from intention I cannot say, took no 
notice of Lord Surrey’s charge. But Martin, mem¬ 
ber for Tewkesbury, than whom a more incorrupt 
man did not sit in the House of Commons, and who 
commonly supported Pitt, not from views of interest 
or of ambition or of party, impelled by public prin¬ 
ciple alone, rose towards the close of the debate. 
In few and simple words he expressed his concern, 
no less than his surprise, that a Ministry of whom 
he had entertained so high an opinion should, in the 
instance pointed out by Lord Surrey, commit so 
flagrant a breach of economy. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer immediately came forward and offered 
his reasons for the measure, prefacing them with 
some very flattering expressions to Martin himself. 
“ The salary,” he said, “ had been allowed to the 
nobleman in question from a motive of policy, be¬ 
cause, at the time when he was appointed, an am¬ 
bassador was expected to arrive here from Spain. 
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But as that expectation had not been realised, his 
Majesty, approving, as he did, of Lord Chesterfield’s 
conduct, nevertheless had ordered his immediate re¬ 
turn to England.” Pitt’s excuse was admitted, and 
the embassy terminated, more beneficially indeed to 
the noble functionary than to the nation, he having 
received his ample appointments for two years, ac¬ 
companied by other customary gratifications, without 
performing any diplomatic act. 

Lord Chesterfield was collaterally related to the 
celebrated Earl so well known in the reigns of the 
first two princes of the Brunswick line, respecting 
which nobleman Dr. Johnson observed, that “ he 
was a lord among wits, and a wit among lords.” 
His successor did not inherit either the brilliant 
parts or the parliamentary abilities of that eminent 
person, but he nevertheless possessed considerable 
talents, heightened by pleasing, lively manners. To 
the King he rendered himself peculiarly acceptable, 
and few men about the court enjoyed more frequent 
or familiar colloquial intercourse with his sovereign. 
In order to avail himself of this distinction and the 
effects which might naturally be expected to result 
from it, he renounced, during many years, his pater¬ 
nal seat of Bretby, in the county of Derby, and hired 
a place at Bayley’s, near Salthill, within three or four 
miles of Windsor. His attentions were not lavished 
on an ungrateful master. The Garter, the post of 
Master of the Horse, and other offices, successively 
conferred on him, formed sufficient evidences of 
royal predilection. Towards the concluding years 
of his life, after his Majesty’s last attack of intellec¬ 
tual malady in 1810, Lord Chesterfield quitted Bay- 
ley’s, withdrew to Bretby, and occupied himself till 
his decease in embellishing that classic residence of 
the Stanhopes, commemorated in such entertaining 
terms by Grammont. His career would have been 
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on the whole rather distinguished than otherwise, if 
the circumstance of criminally prosecuting his tutor, 
and the degree of commiseratian excited by Dodd’s 
ignominious end, however deserved it might be, had 
not operated to the disadvantage of the pupil. It 
was thought indicative of too severe or unfeeling a 
disposition at two-and-twenty to surrender a clergy¬ 
man, connected by such ties, to the public execu¬ 
tioner. Such continues even at present to be the 
common sentiment of mankind respecting that trans¬ 
action. The late Earl of Berkeley, having either 
wounded or killed more than one highwayman who 
attempted to rob him when travelling, Lord Ches¬ 
terfield jocosely said to him in conversation, “Ber¬ 
keley, when did you last dispatch a highwayman ? ” 
" Chesterfield,” replied he, “ how long is it since you 
hung a parson ? ” Here the dialogue ceased. The 
late Earl of Sandwich, who died in 1814, recounted 
to me this anecdote, which he received from Lord 
Berkeley himself.. 

With Dodd I was well acquainted. Some time 
during the month of November 1776, dining at the 
house of Messrs. Dilly, the booksellers, not far from 
the Mansion House, who were accustomed frequently 
to entertain men of letters at their table, I there 
found myself seated, very unworthily, among several 
distinguished individuals.. Wilkes, Jones (afterwards 
so well known as Sir William Jones), De Lolme, 
Dr. Dodd, with three or four others, composed the 
company. We were gay, animated, and convivial. 
Before we parted Dodd invited us to a dinner at 
his residence in Argyle Street. A day was named 
and all promised to attend. When we broke up, 
Dr. Dodd, who had shown me many civilities during 
the evening, offered to set me down at the west end 
of the town, adding that his own carriage was wait¬ 
ing at the door. I readily accepted the proposal. 
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and he carried me back to the St James’s Coffee¬ 
house. The company accordingly met again on the 
evening fixed, when a very elegant repast was served, 
with French wines of various kinds. Mrs. Dodd 
presided, and afterwards received in her drawing¬ 
room a large party of both sexes. Dodd was a 
plausible, agreeable man, lively, entertaining, well- 
informed, and communicative in conversation. While 
in prison he wrote to me, urgently requesting my 
exertions with the late Lord Nugent to procure his 
pardon. If it could have been extended to him 
without producing, by the precedent, incalculable 
injury to society, his Majesty would undoubtedly 
have exercised in his case the prerogative of mercy. 
He felt the strongest impulse to save Dodd, not 
only on account of the numerous and powerful ap¬ 
plications made in his favour, but as a clergyman 
who had been one of his own chaplains. The Earl 
of Mansfield, however, prevented so pernicious an 
act of grace. I have heard Lord Sackville recount 
the circumstances that took place in the council held 
on the occasion, at which the King assisted. To the 
firmness of the Lord Chief-Justice, Dodd’s execution 
was due, for no sooner had he pronounced his de¬ 
cided opinion that no mercy ought to be extended, 
than the King, taking up the pen, signed the death 
warrant. He died penitent and pusillanimous. The 
weather on the 27th of June 1777, when he suffered, 
was most variable, changing perpetually from bright 
sunshine to heavy storms of rain, during one of which 
latter pelting showers he was turned off at Tyburn. 
His body, conveyed to a house in the City of Lon¬ 
don, underwent every scientific professional operation 
which, it was hoped, might restore animation. Pott, 
the celebrated surgeon, was present to direct them. 1 

1 Perceval Pott, one of the most eminent surgeons of his day, was 
born in 1713 and died in 1788 .—Ed. 
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There were even found persons sufficiently credu¬ 
lous to believe that Dodd had been resuscitated and 
privately transported to Aix in Provence. Lord 
Chesterfield never altogether surmounted the un¬ 
favourable impression produced by the prominent 
share which he took in Dodd’s prosecution, though 
time obliterated it in a certain degree. 

Towards the close of the day when Parliament 
, met, Major Scott reminded Burke of the engage¬ 
ment into which he had entered before the termina¬ 
tion of the last session to bring forward his charges 
v. against Hastings. Scott added that it was incum¬ 
bent on him to state at what time he intended to 
proceed, if he meant to proceed at all, as the late 
Governor-General felt the utmost anxiety for dis¬ 
patch. Before Burke could answer, Fox, present¬ 
ing himself to the Speaker’s notice, observed that 
if his friend should so entirely forget his duty 
(which, at the same time, he was far from suppos¬ 
ing) as to neglect accomplishing his promise, others 
would be found in that assembly disposed to bring 
the business under discussion. Burke declined 
pledging himself to any particular day or time, 
justifying his silence on the point by citing the 
great Duke of Parma’s memorable reply, who, when 
pressed by Henry IV. to fix a day for a general 
action, answered that “ he had not come so far in 
order to learn from his enemy the proper place or 
occasion for giving battle.” It seemed by this 
ambiguous or evasive expression as if Burke had 
not altogether expected to be thus summoned, 
since more than seven months of parliamentary 
leisure which he had enjoyed subsequent to Hast¬ 
ings’s return might naturally have enabled him 
instantly to commence his proceedings. Whether 
such was the fact or not, I know that many of the 
Governor-General’s wisest friends censured the con- 
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duct of his agent They thought a negative triumph 
might have sufficed, under all the circumstances of 
Hastings’s position, without seeking the enemy, in¬ 
sulting and defying him. If, when so challenged, 
Burke had refused to prove his assertions, he must 
have been stigmatised as a calumniator. No alter¬ 
native, therefore, was left him, except to undertake 
the painful office of an accuser. These reflections, 
however natural or judicious they might be, made 
little impression on a man who, conscious of the 
general rectitude of his intentions while administer¬ 
ing the East India Company’s affairs on the banks 
of the Ganges, erroneously conceived that party 
would respect him on his revisiting England. 
Hastings relied for security, if not for recom¬ 
pense, on three foundations, all of which proved', I 
totally without solidity. The first was his public I j 
services; the next, royal favour; and the last was V 
Ministerial support. 

Unquestionably Hastings merited highly of the 
East India Company, and consequently of the 
nation, in his public character. Nor were either 
the directors or the proprietors insensible to his 
great services. But they viewed his administration 
through a political mediufti, while Burke held it up 
to a moral standard. Utility and revenue formed 
the principal criterion of right and wrong in 
Leadenhall Street At Westminster respect for 
every right, nay, even prejudice, of the Oriental 
princes and people, renunciation of all attempt to 
levy forced contributions from them, even when 
the preservation of the British territories seemed 
most urgently to demand it, such were the rules of 
action by which his accusers tried the Governor- 
General. He never appeared to comprehend thor¬ 
oughly his situation. Yet all history, ancient as 
well as modern, might have shown him that, under 
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popular governments, the most resplendent public 
services have almost invariably conducted to per¬ 
secution and punishment. If he opened the page 
of Grecian story, with which he was familiar, he 
must have seen the conqueror of Marathon accused 
by Xantippus, 1 and expiring of his wounds in 
prison, under the weight of a heavy pecuniary 
line which he was unable to pay, imposed by the 
very people, in their legislative capacity, whom he 
had rescued from foreign invasion and slavery. 
Themistocles, who may be said to have twice saved 
the Athenians, on both elements, at Platsea as well 
as at Salamis, scarcely experienced a better treat¬ 
ment than Miltiades, and died in exile. 

Rome, while she continued free, and consequently 
liable to become the prey of contending parties, 
like every state possessing liberty, offered, in the 
person of the first Scipio Africanus, a prototype of 
Hastings’s own fate. That illustrious general, who 
vanquished Hannibal at Zama, was juridically at¬ 
tacked on his return to Italy, or, in modern lan¬ 
guage, he was impeached. The elder Cato perse¬ 
cuted him precisely as Burke did Hastings. The 
two Petilii, tribunes of the people, performed the 
same part as Fox and Sheridan did among us. 
Scipio was by them accused of extortion, exercised 
against Antiochus, King of Syria, nearly as Hast¬ 
ings was charged with acting towards Cheyt Sing 
and the Princesses of Oude. So great a similarity 
is there in all the events of history through every 
period of time. Even from the instance of Lord 
Clive, Hastings might have learned to deprecate 
and dread a parliamentary inquiry. The con¬ 
queror of Plassey, who subjected to Great Britain 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, very 
narrowly escaped punishment, and his services were| 
military, performed principally in the field. Those 
1 Xanthippus, father of Pericles, impeached Miltiades.—E d. 
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of the Governor-General were executed only in his 
civil capacity, which he likewise in some measure 
divided with the members of the Supreme Council, 
consequently they did not make the same forcible 
appeal to national gratitude which victories pro¬ 
duce. These reflections should have induced him 
to adopt a defensive line of conduct, whereas he in 
some measure provoked a prosecution. 

If his services to the state and their operation on 
the public mind could not secure him from impeach¬ 
ment, or enable him triumphantly to repel his ac¬ 
cusers, still less could he calculate on the effects 
of royal favour for extrication. That his Majesty 
considered him as a man who had merited highly of 
his country and of the crown is indisputable. I know 
that the King, down to his final loss of reason in 
1810, expressed himself in those terms respecting 
Hastings, and always spoke of him as the worst- 
used subject in his dominions. But George III. 
could extend no protection to a man impeached by 
the Commons of Great Britain. Previous indeed to 
their vote he might prolong the conversation with 
Hastings at a lev£e, as her Majesty might distin¬ 
guish Mrs. Hastings at the drawing-room, but sub¬ 
sequently he could not even appear in the royal 
presence at St. James’s. Nor did the King possess 
any such control over Pitt as at other periods of his 
reign he exercised over other Ministers. The Earl 
of Bute was a favourite, not a statesman. Lord 
North stood in a more confidential and intimate 
relation to the sovereign than Pitt, who was ele¬ 
vated to his office as much by the national voice 
as by his Majesty’s preference. Addington, I 
readily admit, who was substituted in Pitt's place 
entirely by royal selection, and maintained in it 
by the same power, could not with impunity have 
opposed the determined wishes of the crown. 
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Other reasons likewise existed which might im¬ 
pose a restraint on George III. It was well known 
that the late Governor-General and Mrs. Hastings 
had presented him or the Queen with many valuable 
articles brought from the East, principally precious 
stones. The ivory bed had been commemorated 
in the “ Rolliad.” Some Obloquy attached itself to 
these splendid offerings of Oriental respect In the 
spring of the year 1786 a man attracted attention 
who possessed the extraordinary faculty of masti¬ 
cating and swallowing stones. He lodged in Cock- 
spur Street, where I saw hiYn perform the act with 
apparent facility. He was commonly denominated 
“ the miraculous stone-eater.” Hastings’s enemies 
caused a caricature to be struck and sold in the 
print-shops of the metropolis, where the King was 
represented in the Asiatic costume of the Great 
Mogul, a turban encircling his head. His mouth 
was wide open, and opposite stood Hastings with 
a large bulse of diamonds in his hand, which he 
threw one by one into the royal jaws. Underneath 
was inscribed, “ The miraculous stone-eater,” and 
no person could mistake the two figures. 1 This fact 
. sufficiently proves how impossible it would have 
been for his Majesty to manifest any strong interest 
in Hastings’s affairs without exciting severe com- 
; ments. 

Least of all ought Hastings to have nourished 
any expectations of Ministerial protection. The 
Chancellor, it is true, expressed the highest opin¬ 
ion of his services, accompanied with correspond¬ 
ing testimonies of contempt or reprobation for the 
printed reports, as well as for the personal attacks 
made on him in the House of Commons. But these 
ebullitions of Lord Thurlow’s gloomy indignation, 
which evaporated in words, only stimulated the 

1 See ante , p. 19. 
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leaders of Opposition to more strenuous exertions 
by augmenting their animosity. In the first Earl 
of Mansfield, and the Archbishop of York (Mark- 1 
ham), Mr. Hastings could likewise boast of two > 
friends. He had indeed conferred the office of 
resident at Benares on one of the Archbishop’s - 
sons, a circumstance to which most invidious allu¬ 
sion is made in the “ Pindaric,” assigned to Dr. 
Markham by the author of the “ Probationary Odes,” 
where, describing “the bark rich with Indian spoils,” 
on board which the Governor-General embarked for 
Europe, he exclaims— 

“ Oh 1 to Britannia’s shore 
In safety waft, ye winds, the precious freight! 

Tis Hastings; of the prostrate East 
Despotic arbiter; whose bounty gave 
My Markham’s delegated rule 
To riot in the plunder of Benares! ” 

-“ Soon may I greet the mom, 

When, Hastings screened, Dundas and George’s name 
Through Bishopsthorpe’s glad roofs shall sound !” 

J enkinson, too, I admit, might be numbered among 
the Governor-General’s supporters. But his reign j 
had nearly terminated, and the time was gone by 
when his opinion could almost sway a majority in 
the House. Whatever accusations of submission to 
secret influence the members of Opposition might 
find it convenient to throw out against Pitt, he was 
not, like Lord North, of a temper or character to 
suffer a controlling power between himself and the 
throne. Pitt weU knew how to appreciate the 
service which he had rendered to the King in 
preventing the Coalition from putting on him a 
political strait-waistcoat. Jenkinson, therefore, in 
1786, if he had not sunk to the level of an ordinary 
privy councillor, yet no longer exercised the mys¬ 
terious power attributed to him during the Ameri- 
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can war. Besides, he had already one foot in the 
House of Peers, and only waited for the conclu¬ 
sion of the session to be removed from his present 
situation to a more dignified rank. The fact was 
so universally known, that Fox did not hesitate in 
alluding to it during the course of debate. Speak¬ 
ing of Jenkinson just about this time,—I believe 
it happened early in February on the discussion 
of a militia question,—Fox described him as “ a 
person high in the Minister’s confidence, who still 
remained a member of that House, but who, if 
universal report might warrant belief, would shortly 
leave it in order to grace another assembly.” All 
eyes were directed towards Jenkinson. He neces¬ 
sarily felt how deep a stake depended, and he was 
too wise to risk a shipwreck by any act of im¬ 
prudence at a moment when he had nearly accom¬ 
plished the great object of his ambition. Hastings 
could not reasonably look for any efficient assist¬ 
ance from that quarter. 

Pitt himself unquestionably owed to Hastings’s 
friends the deepest obligations. They had joined 
him when struggling against Fox’s majority, and 
to the “ Bengal squad ” Opposition reproached the 
Minister with subservience on every occasion. But 
he had now emancipated himself from those fetters, 
and, supported by popular favour, might disregard 
all past claims. By extinguishing the meditated 
impeachment he well knew that he should gratify 
the King. He preferred a different line of action, 
apparently more elevated, noble, and incorrupt 
Probably, too, he was not sorry, by permitting the 
minority leaders to expend the whole force of their 
talents as well as their time against Hastings, to 
occupy them in an almost interminable pursuit, 
while from the eminence where he stood he as¬ 
sumed a dignified neutrality, leaving national justice 
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to find her own channel. Dundas had stronger 
personal motives even than Pitt for abandoning 
Hastings to the attacks of his enemies. He had 
raised himself to be the real head of the East India 
Board, and he dreaded no individual so much a£ 
the Governor-General of Bengal. In fact, if Hast¬ 
ings had surmounted the charges made by Burke, 
he would in all probability have been immediately 
created a British peer, or at least a privy coun¬ 
cillor, and must have obtained a seat at the Board 
of Control. Nor could he have been a mere passive, 
subservient member of that Board. His experi¬ 
ence, sustained by local knowledge, must have given 
a preponderant weight to all his opinions. From 
that instant Dundas would necessarily have be¬ 
held the edifice of his greatness shaken, if not 
subverted. 

Burke, therefore, in bringing Hastings before a 
parliamentary tribunal, was in fact labouring for 
Dundas, who, unless we suppose him to have been 
superior to every movement of self-interest and 
ambition, must have secretly exulted in the mis¬ 
fortunes of a man formed to check his political 
progress. If, after thus contemplating the concealed 
causes which operated against Hastings, we calcu¬ 
late their combined force, we shall not wonder that 
he was borne away by them, and we cannot avoid 
condemning the temerity or presumption which 
roused the lion in his den. Lord Clive was better 
advised, and escaped impeachment because he did 
not defy or provoke it. We may justly question 
whether, if Major Scott had never appeared within 
the walls of the House of Commons or exerted 
his pen for Hastings, he would ever have been 
impeached at the bar of the Lords. It was the 
imprudent zeal of his agent that in some measure 
Voffipelled Burke to produce his charges. Scott’s 
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exertions in Hastings’s cause were not less injurious 
than Sir William Draper’s interference proved to 
the Marquis of Granby, when unsolicited he entered 
the lists against “Junius.” Burke himself indeed 
* declared, when addressing the House on the 17th 
'of February, that “he was called upon and driven 
to the business which he had now engaged to pro¬ 
secute.” 

[1 jth —20 th February 1786.] This memorable 
judicial proceeding, one of the most interesting 
which has been instituted in our time, was opened 
by Burke in a manner equally solemn and impres¬ 
sive. The attendance was numerous, and never 
perhaps did any public question excite a more 
general curiosity, blended with sentiments of ad¬ 
miration or of condemnation for the person who 
formed the object of prosecution, according to the 
estimate formed of his official conduct With great 
ability, aided by classic allusions or citations appli¬ 
cable to the case, Burke detailed the different modes 
of bringing a state criminal before the highest 
tribunal known to the British constitution, finally 
deciding in favour of impeachment The recent 
instance of Rumbold, who had found means to 
frustrate “ a bill of pains and penalties,” deterred 
him, he said, from having again recourse to so 
ineffectual an expedient To the alternative of 
ordering the Attorney-General to prosecute in the 
court of King’s Bench he likewise objected, partly 
because Arden appeared unwilling to exert his 
abilities in the cause, but, as Burke asserted, still 
more on account of the magnitude and enormity 
of Hastings's offences. No doubt, however, he did 
not choose to intrust the decision to the plain sense 
of a jury, under the direction of a Lord Chief- 
Justice whose political opinions were well known to 
be highly favourable to Hastings. Against Dun- 
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das Burke indulged in the severest animadversions, 
as a man insensible to virtue and principle, endea¬ 
vouring to prove his assertion by a reference to 
the Treasurer of the Navy’s conduct in 1782, when, 
in his capacity of chairman of the secret committee, 
he moved more than one resolution criminating, or 
at least heavily inculpating, the Governor-General 
of Bengal. No individual better knew than Burke 
how to enlist and marshal the finest emotions or 
passions of the human mind in whatever cause he 
undertook, sometimes perhaps in violation of truth, 
frequently in opposition to reason. He contrasted 
the ready assistance which Dundas had experienced 
when, four years earlier, under the Rockingham Ad¬ 
ministration, he called for papers and documents 
to prove delinquency against Hastings, with the 
scanty means of legal information now afforded by 
Government to himself while engaged in a similar 
pursuit. 

“I might,” exclaimed he, “consider the rejection 
of my demand as a stratagem to defeat the whole 
inquiry, but I feel too awful a sense of public jus- 1 
tice ever to desert its cause. The ruin of Roman 
justice arose ex prevaricatione accusatorum. When 
Cicero accused Verres, he was supported, not aban¬ 
doned by the flower of the senate. The Hortensii, 
the Metelli, and the Marcelli all sustained him. 
Every species of evidence was furnished. The 
public records were laid open. One hundred and 
fifty days were granted him to collect materials, 
even from a province so near as Sicily to the 
seat of government Can it now be asserted that 
the administration of justice is in honourable or 
liberal hands if proofs demanded by the accuser 
are refused and withheld ? The downfall of the 
greatest empire which the world ever witnessed 
originated in the maladministration of its provin- 
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ces.”—“ I looked for aid from those in authority. 
Alas! I perceive that lesser objects interest them. 
The Cicero of the British senate (looking at Dun- 
das), when he seemed to feel indignant at the crimes 
committed in the East, was not thus treated. But 
I perceive (turning his eyes on Pitt) that any ope¬ 
rations by which the three per cents may be raised 
in value affect Ministers more deeply than vindicat¬ 
ing the violated rights of millions of the human race. 
Notwithstanding, however, every obstruction which 
can be thrown in my way, a sense of public duty 
will make me surmount them. I feel strong in the 
goodness of my cause, and if this House support 
me, I will bring forward my charge. Confident of 
success, I will hazard the attempt against every 
combination of power or of wealth.” 

Neither Dundas nor Pitt could remain silent 
under such imputations. The former Minister ob¬ 
served that he never had moved any resolution 
respecting Hastings the object of which went be¬ 
yond his recall. “ The infraction of the treaty of 
Poorunder concluded with the Mahrattas, and the 
1 expensive establishments set up by him in India,” 
continued Dundas, “ I thought highly culpable in 
1782. I think so still, but I do not regard Mr. 
Hastings as having done any act of a criminal 
nature.” He concluded by declaring, that with 
respect to the production of papers, it was his 
intention to throw no unnecessary impediment in 
the way of inquiry. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer likewise addressed the House, and every 
expression which fell from his lips attracted notice, 
as affording a clue whereby to judge of his future 
intentions, but they were clothed in language too 
guarded and indefinite to furnish any certain cri¬ 
terion. Hastings, he admitted, appeared, under 
some points of view, a resplendent character, while, 
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if viewed through the medium of other parts of his 
Administration, he excited condemnation. Having 
justified Dundas from the imputation of inconsis¬ 
tency on account of his conduct in 1782 as compared * 
with his present line of action, “ If,” added Pitt, “any 
real guilt were to be investigated and any punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted, I am of opinion that he would 
be as proper to guide the prosecution, and as likely 
to accomplish every purpose of public justice, as the 
individuals into whose hands it has devolved. But 
when the established rules of evidence are to be 
overleaped, and a judicial proceeding is to be con¬ 
ducted rather by violence and personal resentment 
than by the dull forms of ordinary law, then, in¬ 
deed, I consider the gentlemen who have under¬ 
taken it as the fittest persons to whom it should 
be intrusted. I am,” concluded Pitt, “neither a 
determined friend nor foe to Mr. Hastings, but I ' 
will support the principles of justice and equity. I 
recommend a calm, dispassionate investigation, leav¬ 
ing every man to follow the impulse of his own 
mind.” Almost all the documents required by 
Burke were laid on the table, while universal at¬ 
tention was directed towards the great prosecution 
that seemed about to commence in Westminster. 

[2 7th. February 17fl6.] It was nevertheless inter¬ 
mediately attracted into another channel by Pitt 
himself, who in person brought forward a measure 
calculated from its nature and object to suspend for 
the time every inferior matter of national considera¬ 
tion. I mean the projected fortifications for the 1 
defence of Portsmouth and Plymouth. We have , 
seen that the Minister had been restrained during 
the preceding session from devoting to their con¬ 
struction a considerable sum of money in conse¬ 
quence of the general jealousy or disapprobation 
manifested on the subject. He nevertheless thought 
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proper to resume it, and to shock public opinion by 
the prominent part which he took in propelling so 
obnoxious a system in defiance of every objection. 
The whole transaction forms one of the most charac¬ 
teristic features of Pitt’s long Administration. Among 
the individuals who occupied an eminent place in 
his esteem was, as I have already stated, the Duke 
of Richmond, but he by no means enjoyed the 
national or even parliamentary confidence in the 
same degree. Not content with placing him at 
the head of the Ordnance, Pitt had given him a 
seat in the Cabinet; and this new Archimedes, 
from the elevation which he had attained, under¬ 
took to shake, or rather to change and to remove, 
the foundation of the national greatness. The navy 
had always been considered as our peculiar bulwark 
and safeguard. Without attempting to supersede a 
species of defence so analogous to our insular posi¬ 
tion, the Duke proposed to augment our security 
by works of very considerable magnitude and ex¬ 
pense, intended to be constructed under the super¬ 
intendence of scientific engineers. 

In order to obviate the prejudices entertained 
against his proposition, a board, composed of naval 
and military officers, had been formed, who were 
empowered to examine and report to the King their 
opinion on the measure. But the Duke being con¬ 
stituted the president, and all the questions put to 
the members originating from him, their report, 
which strongly recommended the plan, was very 
unfavourably received by the public. Even the 
approbation of the board was not by any means 
unanimous. Three individuals strongly dissented 
from it, of whom two sat in the Lower and the third 
in the Upper House of Parliament. General Bur- 
goyne and Captain Macbride had, indeed, already 
expressed their condemnation of the whole plan. 
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They were sustained by Earl Percy, who very soon 
after this time became Duke of Northumberland. 
His high rank, independence of mind, and military 
experience gave no small weight to his opinion. 
The “ Rolliad,” when separately characterising them, 
says— 

“See Burgoyne, rapt in all a soldier’s pride, 

Damn with a shrug, and with a look deride; 

While coarse Macbride a busier task assumes, 

And tears with graceless rage our hero’s plumes; 

And Percy, too, of lineage justly vain, 

Surveys the system with a mild disdain.” 

In the course of the month of February three 
debates took place relative to the proposed fortifica¬ 
tions, at all of which the Master-General of the 
Ordnance was present, not under the gallery at the 
lower extremity of the House, where as a peer he 
ought naturally to have been seated, but in the 
gallery appropriated to members of the House of 
Commons, over the Treasury Bench, and directly 
opposite to his nephew, Fox. From this command¬ 
ing position he might be said to survey as well as 
to hear the discussion. Throughout each of these 
evenings Pitt sustained the whole weight of the 
arguments urged against the plan, answered in per¬ 
son every objection, and stood, as it were, singly in 
the breach. None of his coadjutors in office uttered 
a word. Mr. Grenville was silent, Lord Mulgrave 
remained mute, and even Dundas, who on almost 
every other question came forward with alacrity, 
found no tongue to defend the Duke of Richmond’s 
system. Sheridan, Courtney, and Burgoyne ex¬ 
posed the manoeuvres used to produce the favour¬ 
able report made on the subject by the board of 
officers. Fox, unmoved by the presence of the 
Duke, his uncle, held up the whole project to deri¬ 
sion, while he at the same time protested that he 
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considered the proposition itself of fortifying the 
dockyards as neither a military nor a naval question. 
“It is,” said he, “one of a broader nature,—political, 
financial, and constitutional.” Sheridan moved for 
a copy of the appointment of the board, and such 
portions of their instructions and report as his Ma¬ 
jesty might deem it discreet to make public with¬ 
out injury to the state. But Pitt either eluded or 
refused the information required on various pre¬ 
tences, some of which by no means appeared to be 
candid or satisfactory. He stated that it would be 
indecorous and improper to call for parts of the 
report which the King in his discretion had thought 
fit to withhold. Sheridan’s motion was negatived 
without a division. It seemed as if the Minister 
reckoned on the blind as well as submissive devotion 
of the House, but the event greatly deceived his 
expectation. 

Pitt himself commenced the discussion, justifying 
and recommending the system of fortifications as 
applicable to our national defence by appeals to 
English history from Elizabeth down to George II. 
Even as an operation of finance, which might de¬ 
mand, he allowed, near a million sterling before it 
would be completed, he declared that, “ considering 
the protection derived from it, and the means it 
would afford for preventing a future war, the first 
million that should be applied towards creating a 
sinking fund would not be more wisely or judiciously 
employed than a similar sum expended on the pro¬ 
posed works.” If oratory could have procured a 
majority of votes, unquestionably Pitt would have 
carried the question, but the common sense of his 
hearers rejected its fascination. Two of the four 
representatives for Devon and Cornwall, Mr. Bas¬ 
tard and Sir William Lemon, 1 rising successively, 

1 John Pollexfen Bastard was member for the county of Devon; 
Sir William Lemon, Bart., member for Cornwall.—E d. 
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in few and simple words expressed their insur¬ 
mountable objections to the measure. The former, 
after comparing the noble projector of these im¬ 
pregnable bulwarks to the knight of Cervantes, 
moved that “works on so extensive a plan are 
inexpedient** Sir William Lemon admonished the 
Minister against pursuing a proposition which would 
infallibly deprive him of the favour and confidence 
of the people. Walwyn, 1 one of the members for 
the city of Hereford—a man who, I believe, never 
rose to speak either before or since—warned the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to shock the public 
feeling by persisting to recommend a system odious 
to the nation. “ Report confidently asserts,” added 
he, “ that the right honourable gentleman’s mind is 
not with the measure nor sincerely friendly to it.” 
Pitt rising with some indignation to repel so false 
and groundless an aspersion, Walwyn calmly re¬ 
plied, “ I spoke merely from report, and I had hoped 
that the report was founded in truth.” 

It was about midnight when Sheridan rose, and 
his speech constituted one of the most splendid 
exhibitions of genius which I witnessed during the 
time that I sat in Parliament It would be difficult 
to decide whether he was most severe on the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer or on the Master-General 
of the Ordnance. After exhausting, his artillery 
upon Pitt, he then turned to the Duke. Holding in 
his hand the report made by the board of officers, 
he complimented the noble president on his talents 
as an engineer, “ which,” Sheridan observed, “ were 
strongly evinced in planning and constructing that 
very paper. His professional ability shines as con¬ 
spicuously there,” added he, “ as upon our shores. 
He has made it a contest of posts, and conducted 
his reasoning not less on principles of trigonometry 
1 James Walwyn.—E d, 
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than of logic. There are certain assumptions thrown 
up, like advanced works, to keep the enemy at a 
distance from the principal object of debate; strong 
provisos protect and cover the flanks of his asser¬ 
tions ; his very queries are in casemates. No im¬ 
pression, therefore, can be made on this fortress of 
sophistry by any loose or general observations. It 
becomes necessary to open trenches before the 
citadel, and to assail it by regular approaches.” 
Beautiful and varied as was this chain of metaphors, 
drawn from the technical terms of art themselves, 
applied to the subject under debate, yet its effect 
was far outdone when, after having captivated the 
fancy, he addressed the reason and the feelings of 
his audience. He well knew that the decorations 
of oratory or the play of rhetoric would never gain 
a vote among the country gentlemen, whose oigans, 
not calculated for such delicate aliments, required 
plainer and more substantial nourishment Sheri¬ 
dan’s tact was so fine, his faculties so much under 
control, his knowledge of human nature so accurate, 
and his temper so unruffled, that he always seemed 
to play with the question. Unlike Burke, whose 
passions frequently carried him out of the course, 
Sheridan assumed, acted, and performed the part 
which his judgment suggested or dictated, never 
losing sight of the object, and never sacrificing it 
merely to attain the barren praise of eloquence, 
however ardent might be his desire of fame. 

When Sheridan had held up the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond’s system to reprobation as fallacious, danger¬ 
ous, expensive, and unconstitutional, when he nad 
compelled Pitt himself reluctantly to convict his 
friend of being a wild visionary, who, embracing a 
just principle, deduced from it the most preposterous 
conclusions; finally, when he had demonstrated that 
all the data on which rested the proposition were 
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only distortions of fact or of testimony, he then 
made his last appeal to the sense, principles, and 
independence of the county members—in other 
words, of the landed interest. His ideas, admirably 
arranged, were not lost even on the most obtuse, 
weary, or sleepy of his auditors. 

Sheridan’s manner, tones, and inflections of voice, 
now playful, now grave, but never carried to vio¬ 
lence or excess, gave a peculiar charm to his enun¬ 
ciation. Fox felt, indeed, so clearly his own inability 
to add anything to such a speech, that though he 
rose when Sheridan sat down, he addressed the 
House with comparative brevity. His noble na¬ 
ture rendered him incapable of jealousy or rivalry. 
Never, I believe, was any individual more exempt 
from every sentiment of that description. His 
friend had forestalled the subject under discussion ; 
Fox therefore alluded to some other topics which 
grew out of it Pitt having characterised the late . 
treaty made by the Earl of Shelburne with France ] 
as a necessary peace, and Barr£, indignant at that 
epithet, denominating it a great and glorious peace, | 
Fox peremptorily denied that either the one or the 
other term could be applied to it with truth. “ I 
maintain,” continued he, “ we had a right, under the 
circumstances of the country in January 1783, to 
expect a far more advantageous treaty. If, however, 
it really was great and glorious, those who were 
then in office have singularly distributed the rewards 
due to its authors. For themselves they have re¬ 
served places and emoluments, leaving the indi¬ 
vidual who was its principal negotiator in possession 
of all the encomiums due to so meritorious a work. ' 
Ease and praise they have liberally bestowed on the 
noble Lord. For themselves they have reserved 
the cares, the fatigues, and the salaries of office.” 
These animadversions upon Pitt’s treatment of the 
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1 Marquis of Lansdowne must have been most painful 
to the Minister; but though he spoke in reply to 
Fox at considerable length, he made no allusion to 
[ the circumstance. Even at this hour an obscurity 
1 (still overhangs the cause of the disunion that existed 
\ between those two First Ministers—an obscurity 
which perhaps may never be completely withdrawn 
nr elucidated. 

Dundas, conscious that his silence must infallibly 
operate as a virtual desertion of his friend the 
Minister, at length took part in the discussion. 
His physical powers of countenance and of voice 
were not indeed exceeded by those of any man 
who possessed a seat within the walls of the House, 
and he had already made so many sacrifices of poli- 
! tical opinion to Pitt, that it could not be supposed 
he would refuse to come forward on the present occa¬ 
sion. The morning began faintly to dawn when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose a second time, 
and his appearance suspended the general impa¬ 
tience for the question. His discourse seemed 
principally addressed to Walwyn, with a view to 
counteract the injurious impression made in ascrib¬ 
ing to him insincerity. As soon as he sat down 
the division took place, for which great anxiety 
had been expressed by both parties, each side 
anticipating success. We divided on the original 
motion of Pitt, that “it is an essential object for 
the safety of the state to fortify the dockyards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth.” When the result was 
announced, and the numbers declared to be equal, 
— namely, 169 Ayes and as many N oes, an uproar arose 
which I had not witnessed within those walls since 
the memorable division of the 27th of February 
1782, exactly four years earlier, on which night 
Lord North remained in a minority of nineteen, 
and the further progress of the American war was 
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arrested. Many of the Minister’s friends and ad¬ 
herents rejoiced, I believe, in his defeat Indeed, 
I question whether of the 169 persons who sup¬ 
ported him sixty-nine really wished him success. I 
was myself one of those who voted with him, but 
my line of conduct in 1786, whatever it may have 
been, has no influence on my written opinions in 
1818. 

Silence being at length obtained, though not 
without difficulty, Cornwall stood up, and after 
stating the equality of numbers, added, that at so 
late an hour he was too much exhausted to enter 
on a subject which had been already thoroughly 
discussed. “ I shall therefore,” subjoined he, “ con¬ 
tent myself with voting against the original motion, 
and declaring that the Noes have carried the ques¬ 
tion.” At these words the acclamations redoubled. 
Pitt’s proposition being thus negatived, Bastard’s 
amendment naturally came forward, which pro¬ 
nounced the inexpediency of adopting the plan 
recommended by the board of officers. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer instantly moved the 
order of the day. A new debate might now have 
arisen, if Bastard had not proposed a compromise, 
offering to wave his amendment provided that Pitt 
would pledge himself not to revive the system which 
had just been reprobated by the House. The Mini¬ 
ster accepted the offer, adding, that “ the opinion so 
clearly expressed by the recent vote should serve 
as a law to him.” With this declaration the mem¬ 
ber for Devon professed himself satisfied, and the 
order of the day being moved from the Treasury 
bench, was carried without any opposition. We did 
not, however, adjourn till Fox had given notice of 
the postponement of various motions for papers 
which Burke intended to demand in order to prove 
his charges against Hastings. “My right honour- 
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able friend," said Fox, “ has been prevented by in¬ 
disposition from attending his duty here on this 
evening — a circumstance most fortunate, sir, for 
you” (looking at the Speaker), “as it has afforded 
you an opportunity, which otherwise you could not 
have enjoyed, of acquiring immortal honour by giv¬ 
ing your casting vote against the proposed fortifica¬ 
tions." No notice was taken of this sarcasm, and 
we at length separated at half-past seven o’clock in 
the morning. Public opinion unquestionably went 
with the Opposition. Prints appeared in which the 
Duke of Richmond was represented attempting to 
apply a match to a battery of cannon, while the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, habited in his 
official robes, extinguished the fire by the same 
means which Captain Lemuel Gulliver says he suc- 
f . cessfully used to quench the flames that broke out in 
U ^ r the royal apartments during his stay in Lilliput. 

The measure in question was the third great Mini- 
• sterial experiment in which Pitt had been completely 
I defeated within the space of about twenty-one months, 
i / The first, namely, the Westminster scrutiny, an act of 
persecution and oppression instituted with a view to 
deprive Fox of his seat for that city, after a most har¬ 
assing and expensive contest, terminated in such a 
manner as to cover the Government with obloquy. 

.- .•Temerity characterised the Irish propositions, which 
were, besides, so ill digested when brought into the 
House by Ministers, mat to the laborious investi¬ 
gations of the Opposition they owed their principal 
amelioration. Yet even when thus amended they 
were rejected not less by the people than by the 
Parliament of Ireland. On the present occasion 
Pitt seemed to have resigned himself blindly into 
the hands of a nobleman who, however patriotic 
might be his intentions, was generally recognised 
as a man of a heated mind, so tenacious of his 
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opinions as rarely to recede on any point, and of 
very doubtful judgment The plan of fortifications 
owed its defeat, not to the numbers or to the eloquence 
of the regular opposers of ministry, but to the country, 
gentlemen, the usual supporters of Administration.. 1 
Hardly more than 340 members voted on the ques¬ 
tion. There remained therefore near 220 absen-) 
tees, of whom a very large proportion unquestionably*! 
were adverse in sentiment to the measure. 

The Coalition, during the eight months that 
they retained possession of power, made only one 
false step, which proved, however, fatal, while Pitt 
after three stood firm. The reason was obvious. 
Lord North and Fox made a mutual sacrifice of! 
principle as well as of enmity to their ambition. 
The Minister, though censurable or mistaken on 
many great points of policy, yet was disinterested 1 
and elevated above every object except glory. Fox 
ought to have foreseen that his own popularity and 
the King’s unpopularity both arose principally from 
the American war, and would both cease, at least in 
a considerable degree, with the termination of that 
contest. Instead of conciliating the sovereign, as 
he should have done, Fox attempted to bind him. / 
Nor can it be justly pretended that the royal favour 
was unattainable after the offences which he had 
committed. His uncle, the Duke of Richmond, 
while in opposition, had made use more than once 
of very contumelious personal expressions relative 
to his Majesty when speaking as a peer in his 
place. Yet he was not proscribed. Wilkes stood 
during many years in open personal hostility to the 
King. Nevertheless, his conduct in opposing the 
East India Bill obliterated his transgressions. Fox 
might, no doubt, have made his peace at St James’s, 
but he preferred another mode of cementing his 
power. 
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If, in February 1786, we estimate the respective 
political talents possessed by the two sides of the 
House, we shall be compelled to admit that the 
intellectual balance preponderated greatly in favour 
* of Opposition. Pitt and Dundas, sustained by Mr. 
William Grenville, constituted the principal ability 
found on the Treasury bench, for Jenkinson rarely 
took any part in debate except on matters con¬ 
nected with commerce or navigation. He had, 
besides, nearly served out his time, and expected 
to be speedily “ rapt up into that heaven of rest," 
as Burke termed it, the House of Peers. It was 
likewise Jenkinson’s supposed influence, much more 
than his eloquence or even his information, which 
had given him weight in Parliament. Lord Mul- 
grave, dull, heavy, loud, monotonous, and prosaic, 
tired more than he amused his audience. Neither 
the Attorney nor the Solicitor General were favour¬ 
ably heard when they rose, and Scott, the present 
Lord Chancellor, had not yet been retained by 
Administration. The two boards of Treasury and 
Admiralty afforded no assistance to Government, 
though the Marquis of Graham occasionally pre¬ 
sented himself to the Speaker’s notice. Lord Ma¬ 
hon, whose energies of body and mind, sustained by 
his enthusiasm in Pitt’s cause, supplied his defects 
of judgment, and who frequently mixed in debate, 
was withdrawn just at this time from the House of 
Commons by his father Earl Stanhope’s death. 

Thus stood the account on the side of Ministry. 
Let us now survey the Opposition benches. There 
were seated Fox and Burke, Lord North and She¬ 
ridan, presenting such a combination of eloquence, 
learning, wit, and intellect as the annals of Parlia¬ 
ment probably have never exhibited at the same 
time, and whose powers of argument or of plea¬ 
santry were often drawn out on the same evening 
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against the same measure. Behind them appeared 
Francis, Windham, and Courtenay, occasionally sup¬ 
ported by General Burgoyne and Sir Grey Cooper. 

It is true that their ranks had suffered a loss by 
Eden’s defection, but Pitt had not acquired any 
parliamentary strength in consequence, Eden’s ser¬ 
vices being destined for the meridian of Paris, and 
were not to be exerted at Westminster. The most 
prejudiced man must admit the superiority of talent 
at this period among the minority. Fox, indeed, 
freely avowed that Pitt stood on foundations alto¬ 
gether unconnected with the abilities necessary 
for a statesman. When addressing the House on 
the 27th of February he observed, “It would 
be absurd to suppose, on considerations of party, 
that our carrying the proposed amendment can be 
an object of importance. Does any man imagine 
that I or any of my friends shall be advanced 
one step nearer the acquisition of power whether 
the Duke of Richmond’s fortification plan succeeds 
or is negatived ? If defeating the Minister, even 
upon points which he has exerted his whole force 
to carry, could have brought us nearer to office, 
how happens it that, after the failures he has under¬ 
gone, he not only remains unshaken, but seems to 
take deeper root ? Has the complete rejection of 
the Irish propositions affected him in his Ministerial ' 
capacity ? Did his shameful defeat in the business, 
of the Westminster scrutiny either injure him or 
serve me in a Ministerial point of view ? It is a 
fact that as a Minister he thrives by defeat and 
derives strength from disappointment.” To such a 
desperate and almost hopeless situation had Fox’s ' 
want of prudence reduced him, that scarcely any . 
event except the demise of the crown seemed to 
afford him a prospect of seizing again the reins of 
Government. 

VOL, IV. S 
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[March 1786.] Throughout a considerable part 
of the month of March, Burke continued to call for 
papers of various kinds requisite for substantiating 
his charges against the late Governor-General of 
India. The first in order of time related to the 
peace made with the Mahrattas. Dundas and Pitt 
both objected to their disclosure, not only as reveal¬ 
ing transactions which ought on no consideration 
to be divulged, but inasmuch as the late treaty, so 
happily concluded by Hastings, merited universal 
applause. The Treasurer of the Navy and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed on this occasion to 
vie with each other in their encomiums relative to 
its salutary operation. “ The benefits resulting from 
it," observed Dundas, “ proved the salvation of the 
British empire in Asia. It dissolved one of the 
greatest confederacies ever formed against our pos¬ 
sessions there; and if Mr. Hastings had not effected 
it, our power must have been subverted in that 
quarter of the globe.” Many persons, deceived by 
such flattering testimonies thus pronounced from 
the Treasury bench, anticipated a speedy and a 
triumphant termination of the charges brought for¬ 
ward against Hastings. But there were others, 
among whom Rigby might be enumerated, who, 
as the event proved, saw more clearly, and who 
always predicted that Ministers would abandon him 
in a subsequent stage of the prosecution. 

Major Scott, as his agent and representative, 

, usually, if not invariably, took part in every dis¬ 
cussion respecting Hastings. His accurate local 
knowledge of the scene where the transactions took 
place enabled him to contend even with Burke, and 
to dispute every inch of ground, sometimes to refute 
or to disprove the assertions made from the Opposi¬ 
tion benches. During the debate of the 3d March, 
Frederick Montagu having remarked.that “great 
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as were Burke’s abilities, unwearied as was his dili¬ 
gence in the investigation of truth, yet it was much 
to be feared he must trust to posterity for his re¬ 
muneration ; ” Scott demanded “ for what acts he 
was to receive his reward from posterity ? Will it 
be for the violent and opprobrious epithets which 
he uniformly bestows on Mr. Hastings ? Strong as 
that language has been, his treatment of the noble 
Lord in the blue riband seated near him, and now ; — 
become his noble friend, was equally pointed. He 
has pledged himself to impeach Mr. Hastings. Did 
he not pledge himself formerly to impeach the noble f * ~ 

Lord ? Nay, his impeachment was much farther 
advanced ; for, as I have been assured, he declared 
that it was in his pocket.” Burke took no notice of 
this personal attack ; but Scott asserting that in the 
month of November 1783, when the celebrated 
East India Bill was introduced into Parliament by 
Fox, he had received a message or intimation from 
persons in office holding out security to Mr. Hast¬ 
ings against the threatened impeachment provided 
his friends would engage to remain neuter, Fox 
instantly rose to repel the accusation. In a manner 
and in words the most solemn, he denied that any 
proposal had ever been made for an accommodation 
with Mr. Hastings, either with his knowledge or 
concurrence. The same positive denial he repeated 
on the part of all his colleagues. Scott nevertheless 
maintained the accuracy of his assertion; but, as the 
gentleman from whom the overture came was not 
then present in his place, either to confirm or to 
contradict it, all further explanations were by mutual 
consent postponed till he should appear. 

[ 6 /A March 1786.] The individual in question 
was no other than Sheridan, who, coming forward, 
as the gravity of the case required, extricated both 
himself and his friends with consummate address. 
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He admitted, indeed, that at the time to which 
allusion was made, he, as one of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, had sent a confidential person to Major 
Scott, empowered to know whether Hastings, if re¬ 
called, would comply, and return to England. “In 
order,” added he, ** to explain the principle on which 
I thus acted, I will state, that after the resolutions 
inculpating Mr. Hastings, to which this House 
agreed on the 28th of May 1782, I thought there 
remained only two lines of conduct to be pursued : 
one, to recall him instantly by the strong arm of 
Parliament, and to inflict on him exemplary punish¬ 
ment; the other, to bring in an East India Bill, 
which, on the ground of expediency and from re¬ 
gard to the difference of opinions respecting the 
Governor-General’s public merits, should banish all 
retrospect These being my opinions, and the latter 
measure appearing to me most expedient to be 
adopted, I therefore commissioned a mutual friend 
to put the question above stated to the Major. In 
the course of their conversation the East India Bill 
was mentioned, but not with the most remote idea of 
bartering impunity to Mr. Hastings in return for his 
support of that bill. I have had an interview with 
the person whom I sent, and he assures me, as he 
has likewise certified to the Major, that such is the 
exact fact I doubt not, therefore, of his acknow¬ 
ledging his mistake respecting the supposed com¬ 
promise.” A more ingenious defence could not 
easily have been set up; nor did Scott, when he 
replied, deny that Sheridan’s friend now confirmed 
every word of the actual statement But he main¬ 
tained that though he was now therefore bound so 
to think, he had understood the reverse at the time, 
and had remained ever since under that impres¬ 
sion. Here therefore the matter ended, and Fox ex¬ 
pressed great gratification at its being so satisfac- 
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torilyexplained; but many persons remained incredu¬ 
lous on the subject. It was obvious that Sheridan 
had tried to open some negotiation with Hastings’s 
agent, and that the latter had conceived it to hold 
out a compromise. Nor did it appear less indis¬ 
putable that Sheridan was a reluctant party to the 
present impeachment. His own confession fully 
warranted such a conclusion. 

[7 th March 1786.] The interests, the govern¬ 
ment, and all the concerns of our East India pos¬ 
sessions seemed at this period of time to take an 
almost exclusive hold of Parliament and of the 
public mind. Francis, whose intellectual energies 
aided by thorough local information, and clothed in 
language of uncommon asperity as well as force, en¬ 
abled him to wield with ease the subject, attempted 
to explain and amend Pitt’s East India Bill of 1784. 
He failed in effecting his object as a matter of par¬ 
liamentary revision, but he did not fail in impressing 
his audience with a conviction of his profound know¬ 
ledge of the question and enlarged powers of mind. 
I speak most impartially, for I neither agreed with 
him on political points, nor regarded him with any 
degree of predilection. Like Burke, whose preju¬ 
dices of many kinds often obscured his reason, 
Francis appeared to be sometimes animated by 
enmities which extinguished every liberal sentiment 
in his bosom. He always affected to consider Burke 
as infinitely his superior. Burke was so in powers 
of fancy and in classical knowledge, but Francis 
possessed equal acuteness and perhaps more depth 
of thought. If Francis was "Junius”—of which fact 
I entertain no doubt—we may question to which of 
them posterity will assign the highest place. “ The 
relation in which I stand to my right honourable 
friend,” said Francis, "confers on him every claim 
that belongs to authority, and justifies in me every 
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sentiment of submission. It is the feeling of a being 
who is instructed towards the being that instructs 
- him. I am not equal to the task of pronouncing his 
panegyric Should I indeed undertake it, my reflec¬ 
tions would utterly discompose me. They would 
lead me to the painful contemplation of virtues un¬ 
rewarded, and of veteran services growing grey 
under the neglect, if not the ingratitude, of his coun¬ 
try. If fame constitute a reward, he possesses it 
already,—but I know that he looks forward to a 
more noble recompense. He believes, as I do, that 
in some other existence virtue will meet its just 
retribution, in a state where those who have faith¬ 
fully and gratuitously served mankind 

* Shall find the generous labour was not lost.’ ” 

Burke did not, however, manifest any inclination to 
“ serve gratuitously ” under Pitt when he went over 
to Administration in 1793, nor did he seem inclined 
,, to expect “ his retribution in a future state of exis- 

r tence.” He preferred seeking his reward from the 
Treasury in this life. 

[16 th — 2d March 1786.] Ever since Lord Mac¬ 
artney’s unexpected return from Bengal, the Cabinet 
determined on sending out a person of high rank to 
fill the important post of Governor-General. It was 
offered to my friend Lord Walsingham, who, though 
not endowed with pre-eminent talents, yet possessed 
many qualities that fitted him for the situation. I 
have perused Pitt’s letter addressed to him on the 
occasion proposing to him the appointment But 
that Minister refusing to comply with some demands 
which he made, on the contingency of his decease 
happening while he remained in India, the negotia¬ 
tion terminated without effect. At length Lord 
Cornwallis 1 was prevailed on to accept it Perhaps 
1 Charles, Marquis of Cornwallis, bom 31st December 1738; Gov- 
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a wiser or better selection could not, on the whole, 
have been made for so eminent an office. At the 
time when it took place his faculties were adequate 
to the employment, yet not above it, combining 
judgment with moderation. Simplicity of manners 
and incorruptible integrity were in him united, if not 
with military talents, at least with military expe¬ 
rience. His disaster at Yorktown in October 1781 
had not left any imputation on his professional 
character, it being well known that the orders were 
peremptory to advance into the province of Virginia, 
and that his surrender was the result of imperious 
circumstances. In order to give greater lustre to 
his appointment, he was named not only Governor- 
General but Commander-in-Chief, with a propor¬ 
tionate augmentation of salary. A much more im¬ 
portant regulation, empowering him to decide upon 
every measure, whether the members of the Supreme 
Council agreed with him or dissented from him, 
formed the leading feature of a bill which Dundas 
brought into the House of Commons at this time. 
All the ability of the Opposition benches drew out 
in array against a clause calculated, as they asserted, 
to establish systematic despotism throughout our 
East India possessions vested in the hands of one 
person. Nor could the fact be denied, though the 
principle was defended and justified by Ministers. 
Sheridan attacked the bill itself as forming a satire 
on Pitt’s bill of 1784, which it cut up by the roots, 
proving, he said, that a measure so much vaunted 
as a masterpiece of legislation only two years earlier 
now turned out, by the admission of its own authors, 
“ a very foolish piece of business.” 

[2 2d March 1786.] But the principal attention 

ernor-General of India, 1786-93 ; Lord*Lieutenant of Ireland, 1798; 
again appointed Govern or-General of India in 1804, and died in India, 
5th October 1808 .—Ed. 
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was justly directed on that evening towards Burke, 
who poured out the accumulated stores of his indig¬ 
nation in a tone of such violence as excited astonish¬ 
ment even in him. The eccentricity and luxuriance 
of his fancy, enriched with classic images and ele¬ 
vated on the stilts of poetry as well as of history, 
seemed to hurry him out of the ordinary path of 
debate on this occasion. His spleen was indeed 
particularly excited by some circumstances which, 
operating on his very irritable temper, rendered him 
altogether Pindaric. Among the members of the 
last and present Parliament who had acted con¬ 
jointly with Burke in his endeavours to expose and 
to reform the abuses committed throughout India 
was Mr. Boughton Rouse, 1 one of the representa¬ 
tives for the borough of Evesham. Having resided 
many years in Bengal, he possessed great local infor¬ 
mation respecting the administration of the revenue 
in that part of our Eastern possessions. Joining to 
his knowledge much activity and no inconsiderable 
portion of talent, Burke associated him in 1781 to 
the labours of the select committee. While he 
remained a member of that body, Rouse lent his 
assistance towards the first report made by them to 
the House, which owed to him some of the most 
important parts of its composition. But Rouse, 
after having been thus initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of Hindostan, had thought proper to with¬ 
draw himself from the committee. Perceiving that 
it was become an instrument of faction, persecution, 
and private attack, he declined any further attend¬ 
ance on it, ultimately quitting the Coalition and join¬ 
ing Pitt Nor was he left unremunerated, for when, 
in 1784, the new East India Board was instituted, 
Rouse received the appointment of Secretary under 
the Commissioners. Dundas, by this able man- 

1 Charles William Boughton Rouse.—E d. 
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oeuvre, converted a former opponent into an ally, 
while Burke considered him as an apostate, who, 
after being admitted to the consultations of the 
elect, had gone over to the opposite party. 

On the evening to which I allude, the House 1 
resolving itself into a committee on Dundas’s India]) 
Bill, Boughton Rouse took his seat at the table 
as chairman. This spectacle overcame Burke’s 
patience. To behold one of his ancient associates, 
who had participated in his investigations of East 
Indian delinquency, placed in the front of the enemy’s 
forces, was a trial too severe for his temper. He 
started up, and, after inveighing in terms the most 
violent against the bill, which he said was “ a libel 
on the liberties and the constitution of England, an 
experiment to establish a Turkish tyranny through¬ 
out our dominions in the East,” he addressed him¬ 
self personally to the chairman. “ Little did I ever 
imagine,” exclaimed he, “ that I should live to see 
you, sir, seated at that table performing the part 
assigned you on the present occasion. I lament 
that the aid which you formerly lent me, when acting 
together as members of the select committee, should 
now end in the erection of a whispering gallery for 
the Board of Control, which demands auricular con¬ 
fession. Armed, indeed, as that Board will be by 
the powers which this bill confers on it, we shall 
witness a perfect imitation of the ear of Dionysius, 
so detested in antiquity. The bill is a raw head 
and bloody bones, a new Star Chamber, subverting 
Magna Charta! ” “ If,” continued he, “ Ministers 

had come down to the House and avowed at once, 

‘ Our plan is despotism,’ we should not have tole¬ 
rated it. Profligacy, indeed, was ready to cry out, 
‘Give me arbitrary power.’ But Hypocrisy more 
artfully says, * No! let us circumvent them, and they 
will by degrees submit to bear a tyranny the men- 
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tion of which at first would have shaken every fibre 
in their composition.’ And thus an abortion of 
despotism, like an imperfect foetus in a bottle, is 
produced and handed about as a show, till at length 
the child’s navel-strings have burst, and a full-grown 
monster of tyranny is now brought forth on the 
table. When Hypocrisy has finished her game, 
and Profligacy comes in turn to act her part— 

* Then shall the warlike Harry, like himself. 

Assume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 

Leashed in like hounds, shall Famine, Fire, and Sword 
Crouch for employment’ ” 

The vehement tone in which this speech was 
pronounced, when illustrated by the simile of the 
foetus held up with both hands, presenting it thus 
to the eyes of his audience, till it broke out into a 
full-formed monster of despotism, these images, 
summoned to his aid like phantoms by the dis¬ 
tempered but splendid imagination of Burke, were 
contemplated by all present with no common ad¬ 
miration. • They could not, as Pitt observed in 
reply, be considered as arguments, nor was it easy 
to answer and refute such appeals to the fancy. 
There was, nevertheless, in the citation from Shake¬ 
speare applied to Dundas an application so close 
and felicitous as it would be difficult to parallel. 
His Christian name was not only Henry, but in 
general his acquaintances, when speaking of him in 
familiar conversation, called him Harry Dundas. 
Fox having panegyrised Burke’s beautiful effusion 
as a masterpiece of eloquence and of reason, adding 
that “ it must be answered, and that he felt anxious 
to hear how Ministers would repel its force," Pitt 
came forward. After justifying his own line of con¬ 
duct and that of Dundas, “ With respect to the 
arguments," continued he, “ of which mention has 
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been made, I cannot pretend to say that I did not 
hear them, the manner and elevation of voice in 
which they were delivered rendering that circum¬ 
stance impossible. But I confess that I do not 
sufficiently comprehend how they bear upon the 
question now before the committee, so as to make 
them any appropriate answer.” When, however, 
the clause empowering the Governor-General, in 
cases of great emergency, to act without the con¬ 
currence of the Supreme Council, came to be de¬ 
bated, Dundas, far from evading its discussion, en¬ 
tered fully on its justification. Alluding to Burke’s 
animated picture of the horrors and atrocities which 
would flow from it, “ Notwithstanding,” observed 
he, "the declamation which we have this evening 
heard relative to despotism, brilliant and eloquent 
as I allow it to be, I consider it as the mere flight 
of a wild and disordered imagination. Previous to 
accusing us as the abettors of arbitrary government, 
it behoves our opponents to prove that the dominion 
of one person is more to be dreaded or is more a 
despotism than the dominion of two—a position not 
easy, I believe, to demonstrate.”—“ The individual 
to whom is confided the 'administration becomes 
indeed invested by the present bill with more 
authority, but his responsibility is proportionably 
augmented. Nor can he, in virtue of this clause, 
commit any act which, with the concurrence of a 
majority of the council, he could not antecedently 
have performed." I own that this reasoning, as 
applied to power conferred in India, appeared to 
me at the time, and still impresses me, as sound and 
incontrovertible. 

Fox nevertheless endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the authority given by the bill to the Governor- 
General must be equally efficient, and might be 
much more safely intrusted to him conjointly with 
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the council. Pitt having stated the advantages 
which would result from the necessity imposed on 
the members of that board to enter upon their 
journals the motives and reasons of their dissent; 

1 leaving to the Governor-General the right to act 
on his own responsibility, Fox attacked him in a 
manner the most personal. “The Minister,” said 
he, “ not only defends, but applauds the institution 
of an inactive council, to whom are solely to be 
intrusted the powers of arguing and of commemo¬ 
rating their opinions. It is indeed natural for him, 
whose talent consists in language, and who by his 
superior eloquence can decorate error with the garb 
of truth, to commend the art in which he excels, 
and to depicture the sphere of action as inglorious. 
Let others act! His ambition is only to debate.” 
This remark, which seems to recall Virgil’s 

“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius sera,” 

was not noticed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though he replied at great length to every other part 
of the speech. Did he feel, and, as it were, tacidy 
admit, the justice of the portrait ? Unquestionably 
it was a likeness, but not drawn by a flattering 
pencil. 

If we impartially examine Pitt's Administration, 
or, more properly to speak, his two Administrations 
—which between December 1783 and January 1806 
comprised a period of time not falling much short of 
nineteen years—we shall perhaps incline to agree 
I .in opinion with Fox. Eloquence, transcendant elo- 
/ / quence, formed the foundation and the key-stone of 
I Pitt’s Ministerial greatness. Every other quality in 
'! him was accessory. He possessed indeed many 
eminent—I might say sublime—endowments, para¬ 
mount judgment in all matters that concerned his 
own political preservation, elevation of character, 
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contempt of money, unspotted integrity, self-com¬ 
mand, celerity in business, application, extraordinary 
financial talents, and the utmost decorum of manners. 
But he nevertheless failed in action. From 1784 
down to 1792, whiTe THe’winds were" comparatively 
hushed, he acquired a high degree of renown which 
he did not maintain when the tempest overtook 
him. He was forced into war early in 1793, more 
in compliance or subservience, as I believe, to the 
King’s wishes than from his own voluntary and 
thorough conviction of its good policy, after allow¬ 
ing the favourable moment for attacking France to 
pass, when, in conjunction with Austria and Prussia 
during the autumn of 1792, he might perhaps have 
preserved or restored the monarchy. All his mea¬ 
sures throughout the first stages of the French Re¬ 
volution were better defended in Parliament than 
concerted in Cabinet Witness the ill-advised siege 
of Dunkirk. Witness Sombreuil’s 1 more disastrous 
expedition to Quiberon in 1795. Nor was the attack 
of Ostend planned with ability. What numbers 
were sacrificed at St. Domingo! But how shall we 
speak of the operations carried on at the H elder in 
1799, where the carnage of officers exceeded any 
similar loss sustained since the affair of Bunker’s 
Hill, and where the Duke of York narrowly escaped 
being carried a prisoner to Paris ? Scarcely was the 
convention of Closter-Seven, one of the most humi¬ 
liating in our history, more ignominious than the 
retreat from the Helder. His father was a war 
Minister. Pitt was not. Neither was Dundas a 
war Minister. Both were giants on the Treasury 
bench; men of ordinary dimensions when planning 
a campaign. Pitt, whatever flattery or friendship 

1 Charles Virot, Vicomte de Sombreuil, a Royalist, was taken pri¬ 
soner in a descent on France, and shot at Vannes, 28th July 1795.— 
Ed. 
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may assert, was not “ the pilot who weathered the 
storm.” He sustained it, but, far from weathering 
it, he went down at the helm when the waves ran 
highest. It was not his hereditary constitutional 
gout alone which dispatched him before he had 
completed his forty-seventh year. 1 Two events, 
one internal, the other foreign, precipitated while 
they embittered his dissolution. The first was 
Dundas’s impeachment, which proved a vital blow 
to him. Mack’s disastrous campaign following in 
the autumn of 1805 closed his career. 

While I am engaged on this curious subject, as I 
am conscious that posterity will not take my word 
on such a point unsustained by better testimony, I 
shall endeavour to support my assertion by some¬ 
thing like proof, though in thus carrying the work 
at once twenty years forward, from 1786 to 1806, I 
well know that I violate the common rules of his¬ 
torical composition. 

On Friday the 27th of March 1812, Sir Walter 
Farquhar and I dined with Sir John Macpherson at 
Brompton Grove near London. No other person 
was present. After dinner the conversation turning 
on Pitt’s last illness and death, Sir Walter said, “ It 
was by no means the gout that killed him. The 
fatal campaign of 1805 and the battle of Austerlitz 
terminated his life. I admit that his stomach was pre¬ 
viously debilitated, but the calamities of Austria and 
Russia overcame him. Lord Melville’s unfortunate 
impeachment and his dismission as First Lord of 
the Admiralty laid the foundation of Pitt’s diseases. 
When he came up from Bath early in 1806, I went 
down to him at Salthill and earnestly besought him 
to remain there, it being so near to Windsor. I 
represented to him that he could have continual 
access to the King, and at the same time would 

1 He died at Putney, 13th January 1806 .—Ed. 
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breathe a pure air and might see his friends. He 
would not listen to me, but came on to Putney. 
Nevertheless, when he arrived there, which was on 
a Saturday, he mounted the stairs with great agility 
and went out to take the air in his carriage next day. 
On Monday the Ministers got to him, and what 
passed among them I know not, but on the ensuing 
morning he was so much worse as to excite in me 
the greatest alarm. He complained that he felt as 
if his body was cut in two. I strongly urged him 
not to apply to any public business, a piece of advice 
which I enforced to the persons about him. Con¬ 
scious of his danger, I requested that a consultation 
might be held in his case, offering to fix on any 
physician that he might like, and to join a third with 
us. The proposition met with his ready and imme¬ 
diate assent He named Reynolds, 1 and to him was 
added Baillie. 2 We met, and having examined his 
body, we all concurred in thinking that no vital, part 
or function was defective; but from the Tuesday a 
putrid fever and a thrush manifested themselves. 
He held out till the Thursday se’nnight, on which 
day he expired. During the last nine days he lay 
chiefly on his back, swallowed only lime-water, and 
became extenuated in mind as well as in body to 
the greatest degree. I was continually with him, 
though I was not present when he breathed his last 
His faculties sunk with the progress of his disorder 
and his extreme physical debility.” These were 
nearly Sir Walter’s ipsissima verba, as I committed 
them to paper on the very same night, scarcely four 
hours after they were spoken. 

It has always appeared to me that some very 
strong points of resemblance existed between Peri¬ 
cles and Pitt. Both were during many years the 
Ministers of a free people. Both long enjoyed ex- 

1 Henry Revell Reynolds, M.D.—Ed, 

1 Matthew Baillie, M.D.-— Ed. 
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traordinary popularity and corresponding power. If 
the goddess of Persuasion was said to have placed 
herself on the lips of Pericles, so did she on those 
of Pitt The same fascinating beauty and rotundity 
of expression were common to both. Disinterested¬ 
ness and superiority to all personal acquisition alike 
distinguished them. Pericles had indeed the advan¬ 
tage of inheriting a larger paternal fortune than the 
English Minister, but he no more increased it at the 
national expense than did Pitt. Both survived, if 
not the public favour, yet the public prosperity, and 
beheld their friends accused or sacrificed to public 
clamour. The fate of Phidias, Pericles’s friend, 
charged with converting to his own use a part of 
the gold confided to him for ornamenting the statue 
of Minerva, bears a striking analogy to Lord Mel¬ 
ville’s impeachment, founded on his supposed ap¬ 
propriation or alienation of public money. But the 
Scottish Minister ultimately escaped, while the im¬ 
mortal artist of antiquity perished in prison. Pitt, 
like Pericles, engaged in a long and disastrous con¬ 
flict with foreign enemies: the latter when he com¬ 
menced the Peloponnessian war, the former with 
revolutionary France. Neither of them survived 
to witness its termination. The Athenian, after 
sustaining the severest afflictions and privations in 
his family, sunk under the attacks of a pestilential 
malady in the third year of hostilities. The English 
statesman closed his memorable career precisely at 
the same period of the renewed struggle against the 
French republic, or rather against the military des¬ 
potism of its foreign ruler. Here, indeed, the paral- 
el ends, for Pitt had no Aspasia. It is in Fox’s 
history that we must look for her. In Mrs. Arm¬ 
stead, 1 successively his mistress and his wife, we find 

1 Fox’s marriage with Mrs. Armstead was privately performed by 
special licence, and the date has been given by some as 1794 or 1795, 
and by others as 1802 .—Ed. 
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imperfectly realised the celebrated Ionian courtesan 
whom Pericles loved and finally espoused. 

I return from this digression to the East India 
Bill, which, notwithstanding all the opposition made 
to it by Burke and Fox, passed without difficulty. 
On eyery division throughout its progress Govern¬ 
ment carried the question by more than the propor¬ 
tion of two to one. Indeed, I believe not many 
more than 200 members ever divided on any clause, 
so feeble an interest did the bill excite, or so con¬ 
vinced was the public that the propositions adopted 
by Ministers, one of which vested uncontrolled power 
in the Governor-General under certain regulations, 
would contribute to the welfare of our territories in 
the East. 

[29 th March 1786.] I am now arrived in the 
order of time at that act of Mr. Pitt to which his 
friends and admirers will naturally point, as consti¬ 
tuting the proudest memorial of his political exist¬ 
ence, and which even his enemies, if any such there 
now are, will admit to form a lasting claim to 
national gratitude. I mean the appropriation of a 
million sterling annually towards the extinction of 
the national debt This patriotic plan long revolved 
in his mind, and repeatedly announced by him to 
Parliament he developed in a manner every way 
worthy of the conception. The attendance on the 
occasion was such as the magnitude and importance 
of the subject might justly challenge, but such as 
rarely takes place when no division is anticipated or 
expected. Pitt seemed on that evening to put into 
action all his powers of captivating, convincing, and 
subduing his hearers. The rapidity with which he 
laid open the state of the finances could only be 
equalled by the luminous manner of conveying his 
ideas, and the facility, as well as perspicuity, that 
accompanied all his calculations. The meanest 

VOL. IV. T 
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intellect might follow and comprehend his positions: 
they were apparently simple and level to every 
capacity. Having shown the deplorable state into 
which the public revenue had fallen at the close 
of the American war, he congratulated the House 
that an excess of near ^900,000, which sum, he 
said, had now accrued above our annual expendi¬ 
ture, would absolve him from the necessity of laying 
on more than ;£ 100,000 of new taxes, in order to 
provide the requisite million. In a variety of modes 
he demonstrated the rapid, certain, and salutary ope¬ 
ration of this sinking fund, which he proposed should 
begin to take effect from the fifth day of the ensuing 
month of July. “ The accumulation to be expected 
from it would,” he added, “ in a period not. of great 
extent even as compared with the life of man, but 
scarcely a day when estimated with the duration of 
a powerful empire, namely, within the space of about 
twenty-eight years, amount to such a sum as must 
leave at least four millions sterling annually free, to 
be applied, if necessary, to the exigencies of the 
state.” Towards the conclusion of his speech, hav¬ 
ing completely laid before his audience every fact 
requisite for enabling them to form a sound judg¬ 
ment on the proposition, emancipating himself, as 
it were, from the shackles of arithmetic in which he 
had been hitherto detained, he burst into a beautiful 
and animated address to the House. In language 
of great energy he felicitated them on the auspicious 
prospect now presented to their view, and exhorted 
them to secure its realisation by making a permanent 
provision for the gradual diminution and discharge 
of the national debt 

Pitt employed considerably more than three hours 
in pronouncing this memorable discourse, during 
which time he manifested no symptom of intellectual 
lassitude or fatigue. Throughout all the financial 
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calculations which his duty compelled him to make, 
some of which demanded not only memory but great 
detail, he used no notes, trusting to his own perfect 
knowledge of the subject I believe the most atten¬ 
tive listener could scarcely have detected any in¬ 
stance of error or of oblivion, from its commencement 
down to its termination; but when he finished, his 
bodily exhaustion became very apparent Distin¬ 
guished as were Lord North’s powers while occu¬ 
pied in a similar function, they could not support a 
comparison with those exhibited by Pitt There 
was, indeed, a wide difference between the painful 
labour of imposing new taxes for the support of an 
unsuccessful as well as an unpopular war, and the 
exhilarating privilege of displaying the resources of 
a great country, reviving from her temporary de¬ 
pression, while she made provision for her future 
extrication. Such were the opposite tasks imposed 
on the two Ministers. As Pitt approached the close 
of his brilliant but laborious exertion, his features 
brightened and he seemed to taste by anticipation 
the recompense of his successful toil in the public 
service. If, indeed, Gray’s lines were ever realised 
when he says— 

“ The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise; 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes; 

if ever this picture was personified and presented to 
human view, we must admit that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer exhibited it on that evening. Even 
if we should now incline to consider the Sinking 
Fund itself 1 as “ a clumsy compound of delusion and 

1 The main feature of Pitt’s “ Sinking Fund ” was that the million 
a year devoted to the redemption of the national debt should be used 
for that purpose during war as well as in times of peace. In course 
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quackery,—for such it has been defined and declared 
to be by modem financiers of no ordinary attain¬ 
ments,—yet as not only Pitt and Fox, but men of 
all parties in and out of Parliament, then joined in 
celebrating and extolling it, we cannot with justice 
refuse to the Minister of George III. in 1786 the 
encomiums due to his well-meant effort for sustain¬ 
ing and reinvigorating the foundations of public 
credit. Perhaps it may occur to those who cherish 
his memory that he was not permitted to witness 
even the first term of twenty-eight years, to which 
he alluded as “ not of great extent when compared 
with the ordinary life of man.” Within twenty 
years from the day when he addressed the House, 
he had taken his place within the same tomb where 
reposed his father, at an inconsiderable distance 
from the scene of his actual triumph ; and of him it 
might be said, as of the youth of Pella— 

“ Sarcophago contentus erit” 

The universal attention which had been concen¬ 
tered upon Pitt while he spoke became liberated 
when he closed his oration, the floor soon present¬ 
ing a scene of disorder, noise, and confusion. Corn¬ 
wall vainly attempted to enforce silence. In the 
midst of this uproar Sir Grey Cooper, probably act¬ 
ing in concert with Fox, and desirous to allow time 
for the restoration of tranquillity, commenced a reply 
to the Minister. Professing his warmest wish to 
advance the accomplishment of the proposed mea¬ 
sure, he nevertheless stated his doubts of its im¬ 
mediate practicability. As soon as the tumult had 
subsided Fox rose, and after declaring that no 

of time the policy of paying off a debt by means of loans came to be 
doubted, and Lord Grenville, who had originally strongly supported 
Pitt’s proposal, in 1828 denounced in a. pamphlet the inutility of a 
borrowed Sinking Fund.—Eix 
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individual in that assembly was more friendly to the 
formation of a sinking fund than himself, he pro¬ 
ceeded to dissect the speech just pronounced. With 
consummate ability, manifesting a profound acquain¬ 
tance with all the sources of national wealth or 
prosperity, and disclosing views as enlarged as 
those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
retrieving the finances, he did not the less contest 
almost all Pitt’s premises or assumptions. Far 
from admitting that there existed an actual sur¬ 
plus of revenue to the amount of ^900,000, as 
the Minister asserted, Fox endeavoured to demon¬ 
strate the fallacy of any such pretended balance. 
Nor did he fail to sustain his allegations by proofs 
drawn either from Pitt’s own admissions, or by facts 
and calculations apparently incontrovertible. He 
impressed me, indeed, on that occasion—as he did 
upon every other when questions of finance were 
agitated or discussed in Parliament during my time 
—with a conviction that he possessed talents nearly, 
if not in every respect fully equal to those of Pitt. 
I am persuaded, if he had been placed at the head 
of the Treasury and the Exchequer, he would have 
made as able a First Minister as his rival. Neither 
do I think that he would have wanted vigilance, ap¬ 
plication, or integrity. Unfortunately, his habits of 
life and his want of prudent restraint, particularly 
where the King was personally concerned; the 
manner in which he had dissipated his fortune 
much more than his want of fortune, in which 
respect Pitt could not pretend to any superiority 
over him ; his chosen companions, many of whom 
were personally obnoxious to his Majesty; the satiri¬ 
cal compositions, in almost all of which the sovereign 
was held up to ridicule, continually emanating from 
the friends or members of Opposition ; lastly, Fox’s 
avowed devotion to the heir-apparent, whom he had 
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endeavoured, when he was Secretary of State, to ren¬ 
der more independent of his father by giving the 
Prince £, 100,000 a year instead of >£50,000; these 
facts or circumstances, and not any inferiority to Pitt 
in mental endowments of every description, consti¬ 
tuted the real impediments to Fox’s attainment of 
power. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having in the 
course of his speech announced that the encum¬ 
brances upon the Civil List amounted to a sum ex¬ 
ceeding .£200,000, for which arrear he should 
speedily move a grant of money, Sheridan at¬ 
tacked him on the subject with equal ability and 
severity of animadversion. He observed that such 
an unexpected demand formed a singular introduc¬ 
tion to the sinking fund, towards which measure, as 
founded on a pretended surplus of revenue above 
our expenditure, the public had been taught to look 
forward with eager anticipation. Like Fox, he 
denied that there existed any such balance, except 
in the illusory calculations or assertions of the 
Minister, whom he moreover accused of contradict¬ 
ing his former assurances respecting the state of the 
Civil List Pitt in reply, not content with imputing 
to Sheridan an error of memory, added that “ such 
a charge could only arise from a gross misrepresen¬ 
tation of his words.” Sheridan nevertheless main¬ 
tained the accuracy of his statement, appealing to 
the House against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, he said, might indulge as much as he thought 
proper in charges of misrepresentation. These re¬ 
criminations did not diminish the triumph of the 
Minister, whose motion “for granting to commis¬ 
sioners a million sterling, of which one-fourth part 
should be applied every quarter towards discharg¬ 
ing the public debt of the country,” passed unani¬ 
mously. Even though it could have been demon- 
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strated that Pitt’s calculations were exaggerated, 
yet the principle of appropriating an annual portion 
of the revenue towards die gradual liquidation of 
the national debt was in itself entitled to universal 
approbation. No measure could more contribute 
to augment his popularity, and consequently to 
strengthen his tenure of office. 

[30/& March 1786.] An interesting debate took 
place at this time, which exhibited in a conspicuous 
light the change that had been effected in public 
opinion upon points materially affecting the British 
constitution within the four preceding years. After 
the close of Lord North’s Administration, the spirit 
of reform, conducted by Burke, and under him by 
Mr. Crewe and Sir Philip Clerke, had made gigantic 
inroads on the royal household. Marsham, one of 
the representatives for the county of Kent, who had 
taken so prominent a share, in conjunction with 
Powis, during the early part of Pitt’s entry on em¬ 
ployment, now attempted to extend the disqualify¬ 
ing enactments of Mr. Crewe’s bill to all voters 
employed by the Navy and Ordnance Boards. But 
he soon discovered that Ministers were no longer 
favourable to such propositions. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, while he admitted that he had 
voted for Mr. Crewe’s bill, a vote of which he said 
he by no means repented, yet professed his deter¬ 
mination to resist any further innovation. The 
times, he maintained, were altogether changed since 
the House had come to a resolution that “ the in¬ 
fluence of the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” Fox having attacked 
him on this tergiversation or change of opinion, the 
Minister was defended by Lord Mulgrave. He 
invidiously observed that “their two characters 
were before the public, who would decide on their 
respective merits as candidates for power.” Then 
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referring to the conduct of the Admiralty Board 
towards persons employed in the dockyards, which 
had formed a principal point of accusation against 
Government, he demanded, “Who ever dared to 
grant or to deny preferment to a workman merely 
on account of his election interest ? The man that 
dared so to act ought to lose his head.” Dundas 
being likewise compelled by some allusions made to 
similar interference in Scotland among the workmen 
in the dockyards of that kingdom, reprobated Mr. 
Crewe’s bill in terms of contemptuous levity. “ I 
defy,” exclaimed he, “ any man to stand up and 
show his face boldly in defence of such a proposi¬ 
tion, which attempts to fix a stigma on a number of 
individuals merely because they are employed in his 
Majesty’s service. But it appears to me that when¬ 
ever gentlemen are out of place they conceive it 
necessary, in order to amuse the public, to serve up 
in this House a dish of disfranchisements.” 

Such was the state of the discussion when She¬ 
ridan took part in it, levelling his first strokes at 
Dundas. “Truly,” observed he, “may that learned 
gentleman assert that he never maintains any posi¬ 
tion without being ready to show his face boldly at 
the same time, for I believe the House will agree 
with me in admitting that he never advances an 
argument, however irreconcilable to reason it may 
be, on which he is not prepared to put a good coun¬ 
tenance. With respect to his dish of disfranchise¬ 
ments, he cannot surely have forgotten that he was 
first induced to nibble a little at a side-dish, and 
afterwards prevailed on to sit down to a whole 
course of those ingredients at the time when his 
friend near him served up his grand entertainment 
of parliamentary reform. The principal object of 
that reform was expressly to disfranchise, not merely 
a particular class of men, but a numerous body of 
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voters from many different boroughs.” Pitt con¬ 
tradicting him across the table and flatly denying 
the fact, because it was intended to remunerate 
them, Sheridan, wholly unmoved, resumed his 
speech. “I thank the right honourable gentleman,” 
he said, “for his correction. I now recollect that 
the people were to be paid for relinquishing their 
franchises, which still better accords with my argu¬ 
ment, because every one knows that where money is in 
the case the learned gentleman will be better pleased. 
Is it, however, possible to state any proposition more 
unconstitutional or more repugnant to freedom than 
that of purchasing with a bribe the unalienable right 
of voting at elections ? ” Having made these severe 
and personal observations on the two Ministers, he 
turned to Lord Mulgrave, who sat near them. “The 
noble Lord,” continued Sheridan, “has remarked, 
when alluding to the treatment of persons employed 
in the dockyards, that any man who should use the 
influence of the crown for the purpose of obtaining 
a vote deserved to lose his head.” Lord Mulgrave 
immediately rising, denied that the words were ac¬ 
curately cited, as he had said, “ought Xo lose his head.” 
Not more disconcerted at this second interruption 
than he had been by the first, Sheridan, without 
altering a muscle of his countenance, only observed, 
“ I am happy to find that the expression used was 
* ought,' because, if it had been * would have lost his 
head,’ the learned gentleman seated on the Treasury 
bench would not have had on this evening a face to 
have shown among us.” 

We must admit that it appears hardly possible 
to compress more wit into a smaller compass than 
is exhibited in this speech. No other individual 
among the Opposition possessed the same talent 
combined with good-humour in a similar degree. 
Burke displayed, indeed, at times the utmost bril- 
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liancy of fancy, enriched from every source of an¬ 
cient or of modern learning, but he wanted Sheri¬ 
dan’s suavity, self-command, and imperturbability. 
Even Fox did not manifest the same playful gaiety 
which extorted a smile from the very individual 
who experienced its severity. Sheridan received 
from Nature the faculty of delighting and inserting 
the lancet at the same instant So, it may be said, 
did Lord North. Nor can it be denied but that most 
amiable nobleman had already played his part on 
the theatre of Parliament and of public life. Neither 
his health nor the recollection of the great offices 
that he had once filled in that assembly allowed him 
to attend in his place except on occasions of emer¬ 
gency. Courtenay approached nearer to Sheridan 
than any man on the Opposition benches. He 
wanted nevertheless the nice touch of the author of 
the “School for Scandal.” Courtenay might be 
said to bear to Sheridan the place and the analogy 
which is found in antiquity between the two great 
Roman satirists—one the elegant writer of the 
Augustan age; the other, formed of coarser and 
bolder materials, to lash the vices of the time of 
Domitian. Sheridan’s wit extorted no reply from 
Ministers. Pitt, Dundas, and Lord Mulgrave all 
preserved silence. The division, however, supplied 
every deficiency, Marsham’s motion being negatived 
by nearly three to one. It became evident that the 
spirit of reform was far on its decline. In 1782 the 
proposition would have been carried almost without 
debate or opposition. 

Among the individuals who spoke against it on 
that evening was Sir Charles Middleton, Comptroller 
of the Navy and member for Rochester. I princi¬ 
pally mention him here because he forms the most 
extraordinary instance of the power of that goddess 
whose divinity is denied by Juvenal which can be 
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found throughout the long reign of George III. He 
possessed plain sound sense, an unexceptionable 
moral character, and high professional merit, having 
risen with distinction to the rank of an admiral, and 
having likewise been created a baronet as early as 
the year 1781. Down to 1791 he continued to oc¬ 
cupy the post of Comptroller of the Navy, which he 
quitted with great reputation, retiring from public 
life and service to his seat at Barham in Kent. His 
career of ambition seemed to be then terminated. 
But Fortune manifested in his person her empire 
over human affairs. Lord Melville being impeached 
in the spring of 1805 and thereby rendered incapable 
of longer remaining at the head of the Admiralty, it 
became necessary without loss of time to supply the 
vacancy. Nor was the selection easy, since, on one 
hand, the person chosen to fill so important a de¬ 
partment in a time of imminent national danger was 
required to possess conspicuous recognised ability 
in the line of his profession, united, on the other, 
with the most steady as well as implicit adherence 
to Ministers. These qualities were found in Sir 
Charles Middleton. 1 He joined to them a third 
recommendation, his mother, Helen Dundas, having 
been a relative of Lord Melville. I believe they 
stood in the degree of second cousins to each other. 
Sir Charles Middleton, who many years earlier, at 
the age of sixty-five, had retreated from official life, 
and who little expected to be called back to it, found 
himself at seventy-nine summoned to fill the high 
post from which his friend was driven. His ad¬ 
vanced age formed no impediment, as his faculties 
remained unimpaired. The dignity of a privy coun¬ 
cillor and a Cabinet Minister, the British peerage, 

* Admiral Sir Charles Middleton, Bart., succeeded Lord Melville as 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1805, and was created Baron Barham. 
—Ed. 
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with remainder to his daughter, 1 he having no male 
issue, together with the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty—all these honours and emoluments ex¬ 
tended themselves at the feet of a man verging to¬ 
wards fourscore. He proved himself not unworthy 
of them. He continued, indeed, only about nine or 
ten months in his elevated situation, but during that 
short period took place the illustrious victory of Tra¬ 
falgar. Lord Barham survived till the year 1813, 
dying at the very protracted period of eighty-seven 
years. Edwin Lascelles, Sir James Peachey, and 
Welbore Ellis* had all passed their seventieth year 
when respectively sent up to the House of Lords. 
But they form no parallel to the instance before us, 
which, considered under its various aspects, may not 
be again realised in the lapse of many ages. 

[April 1786.] Burke, in bringing forward the 
impeachment of Hastings, was actuated by some of 
the most elevated, but likewise by some of the least 
commendable, motives or feelings that can meet in 
man. He always reminded me of the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar sees in his dream recorded by the 
prophet Daniel, “whose brightness was excellent,” 
and whose “ head was of fine gold,” but whose “feet 
were part of iron and part of clay.” Great incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions unquestionably met in 
Burke. Like the celebrated Bishop of Chiapa, whose 
life was passed in efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives of the New World, and to bring to 
justice the Spaniards who tyrannised or massacred 
them, so Burke during many years endeavoured to 
rescue the inhabitants of Hindostan from British 

1 Diana, married to Gerard Noel, nephew of the Earl of Gains¬ 
borough.—D. 

s Lascelles, Earl of Harewood ; Peachey, Baron Selsey; and Wel¬ 
bore Ellis, Baron Mendip. The Lascelie? family had already be¬ 
longed to the peerage. The old barony of Lascelles became extinct 
in 1296.—D. 
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severities or extortions. Nor do I mean to deny 
that he was impelled by very benign and enlarged 
principles, but they became mingled in their course 
with much infirmity. His resentments, enmities, 
and prejudices, assuming the appearance of virtue, 
often obscured his judgment, irritated his temper, 
and rendered him frequently inaccessible to candour 
or to reason. Even his private pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments contributed to sharpen his disposition. 
The Pay Office, which he had twice occupied with¬ 
out retaining it beyond a few months, had left 
painful recollections in his mind. I believe the 
Marquis of Rockingham did not bequeath him \ 
any testamentary mark of regard except cancel- 1 
ling the sum due to him from Burke. Old age 
was fast advancing, and no prospect of a return to 
power presented itself. Though he was not en¬ 
cumbered with a numerous family, yet he had one 
son, in whom he beheld every virtue and every 
talent, while other persons saw in him only a young 
man of common ability. For his advancement 
and establishment in life Burke felt intense anxiety. 
All these circumstances combined to bereave him 
of that complacency and suavity which office, 
prosperity, and wealth are formed to produce. 

If the Coalition Administration had retained pos¬ 
session of the Government, and of course Burke 
had continued to occupy Rigby’s place with its 
splendid emoluments, Hastings would undoubt¬ 
edly have been recalled with marks of Ministerial 
censure; but I greatly question whether the Pay¬ 
master of the Forces would, in opposition to the 
King’s opinions, have drawn up and presented 
articles of impeachment against him. We have 
seen how easily Burke was induced to lay aside 
his intentions of impeaching Lord North in 1782 
as soon as that nobleman relinquished his place. 
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Yet if Hastings had oppressed, he had not lost an 
empire. 

Fox, in lending his powerful co-operation to¬ 
wards the prosecution, participated in no degree 
the antipathies of Burke : he was composed of 
more malleable materials. Exclusion from place, 
aggravated by poverty, had neither rendered him 
bitter nor implacable. But during successive years 
he had been accustomed to declaim against Hast¬ 
ings, whose policy he considered as ambitious, im¬ 
bued with the spirit of conquest, oppressive, and 
even sanguinary in certain instances. He could 
not retract his declarations on these points, even 
if he had wished to do it As little could he 
abandon Burke or leave him unaided to carry on 
the impeachment. Such a line of conduct, which 
must have divided them for ever, would have pro¬ 
duced a fatal schism in the party. It was, moreover, 
evident that whichever side Ministers took, whether 
they protected or sacrificed Hastings, they must en¬ 
counter great embarrassments. By sheltering him 
they would incur the odium of shielding from inquiry 
and punishment a great public functionary accused 
of enormous crimes. By delivering up to the rage 
of his enemies a man who had preserved India at 
the very time when we lost America, and of whose 
public merits the King entertained so high an opin¬ 
ion, they might risk the royal displeasure with all 
its consequences. Fox himself had been wrecked 
by the East India Bill, and Pitt might commit a 
similar error. These motives, as I have always 
conceived, more than any thorough conviction of 
Hastings’s criminality, propelled Fox to support 
the impeachment. Hastings himself, as I know, 
was fully persuaded that Fox had said, " I would 
rather be the defender than the accuser of the late 
Governor-General.” Even though he should, how- 
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•ever, have uttered such a sentiment, which is very 
possible—for he was often imprudent and unguarded 
—yet it would prove nothing in the present question. 
But I am nevertheless of opinion that if Lord Pigot 
or Lord Macartney, with both of whom Fox was 
intimately connected, had been accused, as Gover¬ 
nors of Madras, with the commission of acts similar 
to those attributed to Hastings, instead of joining 
to prosecute and punish, he would, as far as in 
him lay, have extended to them assistance and 
protection. 

No man could doubt, after Sheridan’s own con¬ 
fession, made in the House of Commons, scarcely 
four weeks earlier, that he would willingly have 
extended impunity and oblivion to Hastings. His 
own principles of moral action were too relaxed to 
impel him on a parliamentary prosecution for mea¬ 
sures which, even if culpable, were adopted under 
circumstances of great public exigency, where the 
existence of our East India dominions was at stake. 
In bending all the charms of his persuasive elo¬ 
quence, as he did, to prove Hastings's criminality 
before his judges in Westminster Hall, Sheridan 
only acted from a spirit of party, sustained by 
attachment to Fox. Probably he was not insensible 
to the display of his talents, likewise, on such a 
theatre, before an audience composed of both sexes, 
including all that was dignified in Great Britain. 
.But Sheridan partook neither of the elevated feel¬ 
ings of Burke, nor had imbibed his prejudices, nor 
was actuated by his personal resentments. 

| Widely different were the motives which impelled 
J.Francis. In his bosom appeared to be concentered 
• all the hostile recollections which our nature can 
i cherish against any individual. During successive 
•years he had, in concert with Clavering and Mon- 
son, opposed Hastings’s measures in Bengal. After 
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the decease of his two colleagues in the Supreme 
Council, he had continued the same systematic re¬ 
sistance to the Governor-General. Private enmity 
became superadded to political difference of opinion; 
they went out, fought, and Francis was wounded. 
Time seemed to have diffused no balm into the 
wound; it remained still fresh as on the day when 
it had been inflicted. His own words, on the sup¬ 
position that Francis was “ J unius,” addressed to Sir 
William Draper, might be jusdy applied to himself: 
“If I understand your character,” says “Junius,” 
“ there is in your own breast a repository in which 
your resentments may be safely laid up for future 
occasions, and preserved without the hazard of 
diminution.” With equal truth it might have been 
maintained of Francis that all his animosities lived 
and breathed in his speeches, unallayed by the lapse 
of years. Nor could he plead, like Burke, that 
poverty had chilled his blood or rendered it acri¬ 
monious. Francis brought home from the East a 
very ample, or rather a splendid competence; and 
while Burke occupied, when in London, a small 
lodging in Charles Street, St James’s Square, 
Francis inhabited a house in Upper Harley Street, 
from which he subsequently removed to a noble 
mansion in St. James’s Square. Such was the dif¬ 
ference which fortune had established between these 
two distinguished men. I never accounted Lord 
North among the number of Hastings’s prosecutors, 
though he lent his name to the impeachment 

[5 th and 6 th April 1786.] Two conversations, 
rather than debates, took place at this time relative 
to the deficiency in the Civil List which amounted, 
as I have already observed, to more than £ 200,00a 
Powis, after commenting with asperity on the causes 
that had produced such a debt mentioned the ex¬ 
pensive and inefficient embassy of Lord Chester- 
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field as meriting reprehension. It appeared that 
no less a sum than ^25,000 had been expended on 
that useless and premature appointment. Nor did 
Eden’s mission to Paris escape censure, though 
every part of the House joined with the Minister in 
acknowledging his aptitude for such a negotiation. 
Sheridan and Fox availed themselves of the occa¬ 
sion for bringing to public notice the establishment 
of the Prince of Wales, no doubt with a view to 
sound the inclinations of Parliament upon the sub¬ 
ject. They represented that ;£50,000 a year con¬ 
stituted an income utterly inadequate to supporting 
his dignity. “In touching on a matter of such 
delicacy,” observed Fox, “ it is not so much from 
motives of gratitude for the confidence with which 
that royal personage honours me, nor from the affec¬ 
tion excited by his amiable qualities, as from my 
conviction that the dignity of the crown, and even 
the national advantage, require that the heir-appa¬ 
rent should be enabled to live not merely in ease, 
but in splendour. Under George I., when the Civil 
List amounted only to £ 700,000 a year, the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George 11 ., had an allowance 
of ^100,000; and now, when, in consequence of the 
suppressions made in the King’s household, the 
Civil List may be fairly estimated at £950,000 a 
year, only ;£50,000 are given to the Prince of Wales. 
If his Majesty, as is evident by the demand of this 
evening, cannot make the former sum cover his 
expenses, how can it be expected that his Royal 
Highness is to live upon the last-mentioned in¬ 
come ? I well know that the late Prince of Wales, 
Frederick, had at first no larger establishment; but 
it was soon augmented, and the expenses of every 
article of life are prodigiously increased since that 
period.” 

These facts and arguments, which appeared to, 
VOL. iv. u 
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me at the time, and still impress me as full of 
weight, made no impression on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Entrenching himself behind the 
throne, he replied that “he was not instructed to 
make any communication to the House respecting 
the branches of the royal family, and that he should 
avoid the presumption of expressing any private 
opinion upon the subject” Not a single county 
member nor country gentleman of any description 
rose to support Fox’s representations. One indi¬ 
vidual only, Alderman Newnham, 1 a member for 
the City of London, stated his conviction that the 
sum allowed to the heir-apparent was universally 
regarded as unequal to the maintenance of his dig¬ 
nity. Fox, at the conclusion of his speech, admitted 
that the only becoming mode of bringing the busi¬ 
ness before the House would be by a message from 
the crown. “ I hope,” added he, “ that Ministers 
will so advise his Majesty; but if they do not, I 
pledge myself that I will, in some shape or other, 
before the end of the session, lay the matter before 
this assembly.” Pitt remained silent. Unquestion¬ 
ably an economical Prince of Wales, or a Prince of 
Wales deeply penetrated with a sense of his duties, 
might have subsisted on the allowance made him, 
however unequal it was to a display of magnificence. 
But Carlton House exhibited a perpetual scene of 
excess, unrestrained by any wise superintendence. 
Entertainments of the most expensive description, 
architectural decorations and embellishments made 
on a scale of extraordinary splendour, these grati¬ 
fications demanded adequate funds for their support 
A large debt began to accumulate, which speedily 
subjected his Royal Highness to many of the incon¬ 
veniences, and to some of the disgraces incurred by 

1 Nathaniel Newnham was Lord Mayor in 1782. He died in 
poverty.— Ed. 
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ordinary debtors. His friends and adherents filled 
the capital with complaints of the inadequate allow¬ 
ance made him; but the King, who well knew that 
an augmentation of his income would only tend to 
strengthen the hands of Opposition, and who per¬ 
haps suspected that some part of it might find its 
way into the pockets of Fox or of Sheridan, re¬ 
mained inflexible on the subject 

[11 th and 12th April 1786.] No individual con¬ 
nected with Government performed during the 
course of the session a more important, useful, and 
conspicuous part than J enkinson. I do not except 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself from this 
observation. J enkinson could support, indeed, no 
comparison whatever with Pitt in eloquence, but his 
intimate knowledge of trade, matured by experi¬ 
ence and by communication with every source of 
information, rendered him an invaluable support to 
Ministers. The cry of secret influence, which during 
Lord North’s Administration made Jenkinson un¬ 
popular, had become almost extinct, while his talents 
rose every day in the public estimation. Before the 
end of March he brought forward a proposition for 
regulating the Newfoundland fishery, an object be¬ 
come doubly valuable to Great Britain since our 
recent loss of the Transatlantic colonies. In de¬ 
veloping the actual state of that branch of national 
wealth, and defining the principles on which alone 
it could henceforward be retained against the 
rivalries of other nations, he showed his profound 
acquaintance with the subject Instructed by the 
recent emancipation of America, he pointed out the 
danger of colonising-Newfoundland, which, if treated 
as a colony, he said, would infallibly follow in a 
few years the example of New England, recom¬ 
mending an opposite system of policy as the only 
mode of preserving the fisheries. Sir Grey Cooper, 
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who since Eden’s defection supplied in some mea¬ 
sure his place, not only concurred on every point 
with Jenkinson, but passed the highest encomiums 
on his sound views of commercial prosperity. No 
opposition arose from any part of the House. 

Previous to the Easter recess he exhibited two 
other equally striking proofs of ability. The first of 
these propositions, which had for its object a revisal 
of the trade and navigation laws, enabled him to 
display a wonderful extent of information. Having 
traced the origin and progress of those laws, their 
operation on our commerce, and their present de¬ 
fects, he finally suggested the alterations necessary 
to be made in the system. His views and reflections 
were equally enlarged as they were consoling to the 
nation. “If proper means,” he observed, “ could be 
devised for securing to Great Britain the navigation 
trade, though we had recently lost a vast dominion 
in America, we might almost be said to have gained 
an empire.” All his plans appeared to be so bene¬ 
ficial, and he manifested so much readiness to sub¬ 
mit them to the severest examination, not only of 
the House but of every merchant in the kingdom, 
previous to their final adoption, that they expe¬ 
rienced no impediment. The last proof of talent 
exhibited by Jenkinson at this time was in laying 
open the state of the Greenland fishery, which he 
performed in the same lucid, well-digested, and per¬ 
spicuous manner, accompanied with details of the 
most minute description. The measure that he pro¬ 
posed, though it gave rise to a long discussion, yet 
was adopted by a large majority. It was not, in¬ 
deed, from Fox, or from' Fox’s friends, that any 
objections to the plan arose. The doubts started 
came from other quarters, and originated principally 
in local feelings or prejudices. Jenkinson’s abilities 
extorted universal respect, and rendered it evident 
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that the favour which he had enjoyed during so 
many years at St James’s reposed on better founda¬ 
tions than the servile assiduities of a courtier or the 
capricious predilection of a king. 

[26 th April 1786.] The impeachment of Hast¬ 
ings now began to engage and absorb universal 
attention. Burke having delivered in two more 
charges against him, and promising to produce 
others without loss of time, Major Scott instantly 
presented a petition on the part of the late Gover¬ 
nor-General. Its object, which was “to obtain the 
permission of being heard in his defence against the 
several articles, and to be allowed a copy of them," 
gave rise to a most animated debate. Conclusions 
diametrically opposite were drawn by Fox and by 
Pitt from the same premises, the latter expressing 
his assent to the prayer of the petition, as founded 
on precedents extracted from the Journals. Fox, 
though he did not oppose the motion for hearing 
Hastings in his defence, yet loudly inveighed against 
granting him copies of the charges. While this con¬ 
test took place, a sort of episode suddenly diverted 
during a considerable time the attention of the 
assembly from Hastings to an unexpected quarter. 
Martin, member for Tewkesbury, a man whom I 
have already had occasion more than once to men¬ 
tion, whose views were confined, but always inflex¬ 
ibly upright, interposed in the discussion. “ I have 
not as yet, Mr. Speaker," said he, “made up my 
mind on the present subject, but whenever this pro¬ 
secution shall be disposed of, there still remains one 
to be undertaken in justice to the country. I allude 
to the noble Lord in the blue riband, who has re¬ 
peatedly challenged inquiry. I have long thought 
that such an inquiry ought to be instituted. So 
unfortunate, however, has been the state of party 
during several years, that the noble Lord well knows 
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he may bid the country do that which the dignity 
of this House and my respect for them prohibits 
me from mentioning within these walls.” Lord 
North, on ordinary occasions, would probably have 
met the attack of Martin with his characteristic wit 
and humour, weapons which he had always at com¬ 
mand, and with which he had already gently chas¬ 
tised his present adversary, to the no small enter¬ 
tainment of the audience, when formerly assailed by 
him on the same topic. But the affront was con¬ 
veyed in words so indecorous as induced him to 
prefer a more grave reply. Rising as soon as 
Martin finished, he complained that “ allusions made 
in gross and vulgar language ” should thus be reite¬ 
rated, equally unworthy of the House to hear and 
indecent on the part of the individual by whom they 
were uttered. He then called on men of every 
description to say whether the majority of that 
House, the actual Ministers, or any of the great 
authorities in existence, could be considered so 
partial to him as to shield him from impeachment 
if he merited it. The weapon which Lord North 
disdained or declined to use Burke however took 
up, wielding it with equal ease and effect “ I sin¬ 
cerely wish," observed he, “ that the bird who uni¬ 
formly sings one and the same tune would take it 
in a gentler key. The cuckoo’s note, I grant, is 
uniform, but it is gentle. Now, though the bird in 
question can sing only one note, and that note, like 
the cuckoo’s, ungracious to the married Coalition ear, 
yet the House will thank him for correcting the 
harshness of his song, and for giving it in a milder 
tone.” 

Having by this pleasantry turned the laugh against 
Martin, Burke resumed his serious demeanour. 
“ As to the prosecution of the noble Lord seated 
near me,” continued he, “whatever I might have 
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once intended, I should not now be prompt to im¬ 
peach a person whom I am so happy as to rank 
among my friends. Besides, when I look opposite 
and see the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
declared systematically against all retrospect on 
other national concerns, I dare not undertake it, 
especially on beholding the two powerful supporters 
between whom he is placed this evening.” Dundas 
sat on Pitt’s right hand and Jenkinson on his left. 
“ Three such opponents would awe me into silence. 
I will, however, confess that, thinking the measures 
pursued during the contest with America dangerous 
to the constitution and pernicious, 1 had at one time 
drawn up seven distinct- articles of impeachment. 
But only one among them in any degree affected the 
noble Lord. When I found the system relinquished, 
I forgot the past evils. The Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham indeed advised me to abandon all idea of im¬ 
peachment, and took from me the papers. I have 
since vainly endeavoured to find them. In the dis¬ 
closure thus made relative to Lord Rockingham, 
much secret history was divulged. It became evi- 
dent that Burke’s patron saw the impossibility of 
separating the sovereign from his Minister, George 
III. from Lord North. In fact, every man of com¬ 
mon information knew that the American war was 
waged and maintained by his Majesty far more 
than by his Ministers. He supported and propelled 
the Cabinet, who, on the other hand, had good ex¬ 
perience of his firmness. An attempt, therefore, to 
bring Lord North, or Lord Geoige Germaine, or 
the Earl of Sandwich to the block, must have rent 
in pieces the whole frame of Lord Rockingham’s 
Government For the King would never have 
imitated the example of Charles I. towards Lord 
Strafford. His principles would not have allowed 
him to incur his own reprobation or contempt. This 
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fact the Marquis well knew, as he did equally Burke’s 
violence and intractability. In order, therefore, to 
disarm a man whom he could not altogether govern 
by reason or control by authority, he got possession 
of the papers in question, which he subsequendy 
withheld or destroyed. If Fox and Burke had pos¬ 
sessed the Marquis’s prudence combined with his 
moderation, they might not have passed nearly their 
whole lives on the Opposition bench. 

It being at length carried without any division 
that Hastings should be heard in his defence, and 
that copies of the charges should be granted him, 
a new debate arose respecting the mode and order 
of proceeding. Kenyon strongly maintained that 
the House ought not to advance another step in the 
prosecution till the late Governor-General had been 
brought before them; while Jenkinson, who hitherto 
could only be said to have taken an indirect part in 
his favour, now rising, decidedly objected to the re¬ 
ception of evidence. Thus opposed, Burke gave 
way to all the acrimony and irritation of his char¬ 
acter. He who, when Lord North was attacked by 
Martin, could call ridicule to his aid and press into 
his service Shakespeare’s “ cuckoo song,” let loose 
upon Kenyon and Jenkinson the utmost efforts of 
his indignation. “ The learned gentleman,” ex¬ 
claimed he, addressing his observations to the Master 
of the Rolls, “ may repeat his practice of embarrass¬ 
ing the discussion, of varying his opinion and suggest¬ 
ing different advice according to circumstances; I 
wUl not abandon the cause. I consider one arm as 
already lopped off. If I lose a leg, I will neverthe¬ 
less persevere. Even if deprived of both, I will 
fight like Witherington on my stumps.” 1 Towards 

1 u For when his leggs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumpes.” 

—Modem Ballad of Chevy Chace (Percy's 
Reliques, Series i. Book 3X— 
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Jenkinson he was still more personal. “Judging 
from all that I have heard on the present evening,” 
said Burke, “ I fear it is intended to quash the pro¬ 
secution. It is indeed evident, by the language of 
a gentleman who is commonly supposed to have 
been the sinister adviser of his Majesty—though I 
by no means assert the fact, or that he ever offered 
other than good advice—it is, however, evident 
that one half of my charges are already struck 
with the dead palsy.”—“ The failure of the charges 
is impossible. They contain matter which no soph¬ 
istry can defeat If, therefore, the House shall 
think proper to crush the proceeding, the disgrace 
will be theirs and not mine. I have done my duty, 
and disabled as I may be, I will persevere.” 

Such was the state of the discussion when two 
gentlemen of the long robe successively addressed 
the House. The first, Bearcroft, though encumbered 
with a mass of flesh, possessed great intellectual 
powers, and looked forward confidently to the 
highest honours of his profession, which he would 
probably have reached if his career had not been 
cut short by death. 1 Viewing the case not through 
the optics of a moralist, but with the eye of a states¬ 
man, he endeavoured to convince his audience that 
the late Governor-General might prove the accusa¬ 
tions to be altogether irrelevant or at least destitute 
of criminality. Widely opposite were the opinions 
delivered by Hardinge,* Solicitor-General to the 
Queen, who having denied that the charges were in 
any degree unintelligible, while at the same time 
he admitted that they were diffuse; “ With respect,” 

1 Edward *Bearcroft was Chief-Justice of Chester and M.P. for 
Hindon.—E d. 

* George Hardinge, born, 1744; died, 1816; Solicitor-General to 
the Queen, 1783 ; Attorney-General to the Queen, 1789. He was 
Senior Justice of the counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and Radnor.— 
Ed. 
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continued he, “ to the argument, that even although 
imputations so serious could be proved, yet they 
might and would be overbalanced by the public 
services of the accused person, I can subscribe to 
no such doctrine. Never will I admit the justifica¬ 
tion which in technical phrase is denominated a set¬ 
off, to form any legitimate defence. In cases of a 
criminal nature, or where specific delinquency can 
be proved, no set-off will satisfy my mind. I re¬ 
member many years ago a proceeding similar to the 
present, in which the sort of balance now pleaded 
was successfully urged, but greatly, in my opinion, 
to the disgrace of this assembly. The case to 
which I allude was that prosecution commenced 
against an individual of high rank and character at 
the time, and who, though now no more, yet still 
maintains a great name in the world. The facts, 
and those too of an enormous description, were 
proved. But an honourable General and a noble 
Lord have yet an account to settle for having 
admitted the whole to be done away by a set¬ 
off. I date from that circumstance every event 
which has since taken place injurious to the national 
character in the East” This most pointed allusion 
to Lord North’s and General Burgoyne’s conduct 
when Lord Clive was criminally attacked in the 
House, produced no ordinary sensation, they both 
being present, but it did not provoke from either of 
them any notice or reply. On the division it was 
nevertheless determined to hear no more witnesses 
till Hastings should have appeared at the bar. It 
would be nugatory to deny that Hardinge’s opinions 
were not merely heard with respect, but sank deep 
into the public mind. All those persons who con¬ 
sidered Hastings’s actions as amenable to the bar 
of private conscience or to parliamentary inquiry, 
rather than as measures of state which circum- 
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stances authorised, necessarily adopted the standard 
of moral rectitude and justice as the only criterion 
of his future acquittal or condemnation. 

\\st May 1786.] These preliminary steps being 
adjusted, Mr. Hastings made his appearance before 
the House. Curiosity, stimulated by enmity or by 
friendship in many individuals, procured on the occa¬ 
sion a very numerous attendance. His entrance 
excited a strong and a general emotion. It was to 
me a painful spectacle to behold a man who during 
twelve years had governed the rich and extensive 
provinces of Asia from the mouths of the Ganges to 
Delhi, and who, without a metaphor, might be said 
to have occupied the throne of Timur, now, when 
his period of life seemed to demand repose, and 
when he might have anticipated honours or re¬ 
wards, dragged before a popular assembly there to 
defend himself against impeachment. His person, 
if not dignified, was interesting, and his look com¬ 
manding, as if accustomed to power. In thus 
pleading before the Commons, he lost the advan¬ 
tage enjoyed by Lord Clive and by Rumbold, who 
being both members of the assembly which insti¬ 
tuted an inquiry into their public conduct, could 
mix personally with their accusers, reply to their 
allegations on the moment, and correct or efface 
any unjust imputation. Lord Clive had, moreover, 
secured in Wedderbum an advocate of consummate 
parliamentary as well as legal talents. Nor did Sir 
Thomas Rumbold want a powerful supporter in the 
person of Rigby, who, though then no longer Pay¬ 
master of the Forces, yet well knew the modes of 
softening animosities and of dexterously removing 
prejudices. Lord Mansfield, the Archbishop of 
York, the Chancellor, and many other persons of 
the highest rank or consideration strongly attached 
to Hastings, whatever services they could render 
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him elsewhere, became powerless in the House 
of Commons. Jenkinson, Kenyon, and Bearcroft 
might, indeed, each be regarded as- friendly, but 
they wanted the personal stimulus by which Wed- 
derburn and Rigby had been propelled. All these 
circumstances were not duly weighed by the advisers 
of the Governor-General, who, having passed his 
best years out of his native country, knew London 
and Parliament only by, description. 

Burke always endeavoured to establish a similarity 
between the praetor of Sicily accused by Cicero and 
the Governor-General impeached by himself. It 
would, however, have been much easier to demon¬ 
strate the contrast exhibited by the two individuals. 
Verres was brought before the Roman senate by the 
Sicilians themselves for acts of rapine and oppres¬ 
sion. Hastings had quitted India amidst the affec¬ 
tionate approbation of all ranks, Asiatic as well as 
European. Verres returned to Rome laden with 
wealth, of which he expended a considerable por¬ 
tion in procuring defenders. Hastings revisited 
England, not indeed poor, but with only a mode¬ 
rate competence ; while Barwell, though only a 
contemporary member of the Supreme Council, 
had amassed some hundred thousands. Even 
Francis was a far richer man than the Governor- 
General. The acts of rapacity or extortion com¬ 
mitted by the Roman were perpetrated from base 
and sordid motives, while the Englishman, even 
in those fines which he imposed or levied on the 
princes of Hindostan, carried the sums so raised 
into the Company’s treasury. Lastly, Verres, con¬ 
scious of his enormities, and anticipating his final 
condemnation, dared not abide the issue of his trial, 
but quitting Italy, became an exile. Hastings, on 
the contrary, after presenting for many years a poli¬ 
tical mark, against which the greatest talents and 
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eloquence of the country directed its keenest shafts, 
was acquitted by his judges. Between Verres and 
Rumbold it will be readily admitted that there ex¬ 
isted great analogy. If we would seek in antiquity 
any case bearing a strong resemblance to that of 
Hastings among us, we must remount more than 
four centuries beyond the Christian era. Pericles, 
accused of mismanagement in conducting the mili¬ 
tary and civil affairs of Athens intrusted to his guid¬ 
ance, pleading his cause before the Athenian people, 
presents some points that recall to our minds the 
Governor-General of Bengal. On the present occa¬ 
sion every mark of attention and consideration was 
shown by the House of Commons to Hastings com¬ 
patible with the forms of that assembly. He was 
allowed a chair, and a son of the Archbishop of 
York, who had formerly been resident at Benares, 
attended on him for the purpose of supplying him 
with the documents or papers requisite to his justifi¬ 
cation. In reply to his request of being permitted 
to assist his memory by reading his answer to the 
charges exhibited, the Speaker informed him that 
he was at liberty to avail himself of any aid which 
he might judge necessary for his defence. 

Having first returned his acknowledgments to 
the House for their indulgence in hearing him at 
so early a stage of the prosecution, he then pro¬ 
ceeded to read his exculpation. But its effect on 
a popular assembly accustomed to splendid displays 
of eloquence was tame and tedious after the lapse 
of the first hour. He began by remarking on the 
singularity of the present proceeding, instituted 
against a man who had received from his employers 
the most unequivocal and flattering testimonies of 
their satisfaction. “ I left Bengal,” said he, “ fol¬ 
lowed by the loudest proofs of universal gratitude, 
and since I landed in England I have had the unani- 
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mous thanks of the Court of Directors for my services 
of five-and-thirty years. Furnished with such proofs 
of the approbation of those for whose benefit I had 
conducted the affairs of India, it did not occur to my 
mind that any other person could urge an accusa- 
tion against me. Much less did I conceive that high 
crimes and misdemeanours could be alleged in this 
House as grounds for my impeachment before the 
peers. Doubtless in the course of my administra¬ 
tion I have committed many errors, but I have 
endeavoured so to conduct the government of 
India that it might prove beneficial to the Com¬ 
pany at home, while it diffused repose and felicity 
abroad. I am conscious that by standing forward 
as I now do I may furnish proofs of my own mis¬ 
conduct. If, however, it is desirable to disclose 
the facts and measures that took place while I held 
the first office in Bengal, I wish to make the dis¬ 
closure in this manner, whatever personal disad¬ 
vantages may accrue from it to my cause during 
the course of the present proceedings.” 

When Hastings had concluded his general obser¬ 
vations on the prosecution, he produced separate 
answers to each of the charges. But as his own 
powers became unequal to a long continuance of 
such exertion, he soon availed himself of Mr. Mark¬ 
ham’s assistance. After more than five hours had 
been thus employed, during which time a consider¬ 
able diminution took place in the number of auditors, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved an adjourn¬ 
ment. On the ensuing day Hastings resumed his 
defence, which being terminated, he was desired to 
withdraw. Burke then briefly addressed the House, 
deprecating any comment on the recent justification 
as altogether premature, but recommending to eveiy 
individual present a deliberate perusal of the whole 
proceeding. Not a word was uttered in reply. It 
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may justly be questioned whether Hastings was well 
advised in desiring to be heard at the bar. In fact, 
he derived no advantage from his personal appear¬ 
ance. How, indeed, could he expect to produce con¬ 
viction in the minds of an assembly whose members 
possessed collectively so imperfect a knowledge of 
the country, policy, or government of Hindostan, to 
whom neither the Rohillas, nor the Rajah of Benares, 
nor the Nabob of Oude conveyed any definite idea? 
Hastings’s friends amounted only to an inconsider¬ 
able number, not exceeding probably seventy, though 
if Ministers joined them no doubt could be enter¬ 
tained of the charges being rejected by a great ma¬ 
jority. But how would Pitt and Dundas act ? What 
criterion of merit or demerit, of crime or of innocence, 
would they adopt ? Would they judge on the gene¬ 
ral principles or on detached features of the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s public conduct ? Would Bearcroft’s 
or Hardinge’s standard be preferred ? On these 
points profound ignorance prevailed. Hastings’s 
adherents, relying nevertheless on the favourable 
sentiments hitherto exhibited or expressed by Pitt 
towards him on various occasions, anticipated with 
sanguine hopes that whenever the separate charges 
should be brought forward the Minister would take 
a decided part in his behalf. A short time demon¬ 
strated how erroneously they had embraced these 
opinions. 

[May 1786.] London presented during the spring 
of 1786 a scene of general dissipation at the west end 
of the town. All the gloom which the disasters of 
the American war had diffused during successive 
years over the capital seemed to have dispersed 
like a dream. The Prince of Wales, then in the 
prime of youth, led the way in every species of 
pleasure and in many species of excess. His father, 
aware of the injury which such an example might 
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produce among the younger branches of his family, 
had early removed his second and third sons from 
England : Prince Frederick 1 being sent in Decem¬ 
ber 1781 to Hanover, while William Henry,* bred 
to the navy, pursued his professional career at a 
distance from his native country. Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
commonly regarded, if not as the heir-apparent’s wife, 
yet as united to him by a ceremony substituted in 
place of a legal marriage, received in all companies 
the consideration and respect which the sanctity of 
such a supposed connection was calculated to inspire. 
I have already mentioned that she was in her second 
widowhood when she became known to him. It is a 
curious fact that Edward the Black Prince espoused 
a lady who, like Mrs. Fitzherbert, had previously 
given her hand to two husbands. “ The fair maid 
of Kent,” as she was denominated, mother of Richard 
II., stood in that predicament There appears, in¬ 
deed, to have been among the kings, and in the 
royal family of England, an extraordinary predilec¬ 
tion for widows. Not to mention the unfortunate 
consort of Edward IV. and Henry VIII.’s last 
queen, the three uncles of the Prince of Wales all 
either avowedly or secretly acted the same part. I 
know that Lady Mary Coke considered herself united 
to Edward, Duke of York, who died in 1767 at 
Monaco, by as legitimate a union as the Duchesses 
of Gloucester or of Cumberland were united to their 
respective husbands. She was, indeed, much higher 
born than Miss Walpole or Miss Luttrell, being 
daughter of John, the celebrated Duke of Aigyle,* 
and she possessed extraordinary personal beauty. 
At more than seventy years of age, when I have 

1 Afterwards Duke of York.—E d. 

a Afterwards Duke of Clarence and King William IV.—Ed. 

8 Lady Mary Campbell, daughter and co-heir of John, Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, married in 1747 Edward Viscount Coke, who 
died in 1753 .—Ed. 
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been in company with her, she preserved the cheer¬ 
fulness and vivacity of youth. 

Cumberland House in Pall-Mall (now the De¬ 
partment of the Ordnance) might then be con¬ 
sidered as the central point of elegant amusement in 
the metropolis. 1 2 The Duke and Duchess of Cum¬ 
berland, after passing some years on the Continent, 
principally at Avignon, with a view to the re¬ 
establishment of his finances, on their return to 
Kngland opened their house. A crowd of distin¬ 
guished persons, male and female, filled, the apart¬ 
ments once every week. That the Duke was a very 
weak man the circumstances attending his unfortu¬ 
nate connection with Lady Grosvenor and his mar¬ 
riage with Mrs. Horton sufficiently attest® Yet, 
limited as his faculties were, his manner rendered 
them apparently meaner than they would otherwise 
have been esteemed. The same remark might be 
applied to the King, his brother, who, had he pos¬ 
sessed the grace of the Prince of Wales, would have 
impressed all who approached him with a conviction 
of his capacity; The Duchess of Cumberland, like 
almost every individual of the Luttrell family, by no 
means wanted talents, but they were more specious 
than solid, better calculated for show than for use, 
for captivating admiration than for exciting esteem. 
Her personal charms, allowance being made for the 
injury which they had sustained from time—for in 


1 This house, now a portion of the War Office, was built by Brick- 
ingham for the Duke of York, George III.’s brother. At the death 
of the Duke of Cumberland the house was sold and turned into a 
subscription club.—E d. 

2 Henry, brother of George III., was bom in 1744. The union of 
Mrs. Horton with the Royal Duke led to the Royal Marriage Act, by 
which princes and princesses of the blood cannot marry without the 
consent of the sovereign, or, that being unreasonably withheld, of the 
Privy Council and Parliament. For an admirable description of the 
personal appearance and moral character of the Duchess see Wal¬ 
pole to Mann, November 7, 1771 (“ Letters,” v. 347 ).—-Ed. 

VOLb IV. X 
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1786 she was no longer young—fully justified the 
Duke’s passion. No woman of her time performed 
the honours of her own drawing-room with more 
affability, ease, and dignity. The King held her in 
great alienation, because he believed that she lent 
herself to facilitate or to gratify the Prince of 
Wales’s inclinations on some points beyond the 
limits of propriety, Carlton and Cumberland houses 
communicating behind by the gardens. Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Luttrell, a younger sister of the Duchess— 
their father having been raised in the preceding 
year from the rank of an Irish viscount to the dig¬ 
nity of an earl of the same kingdom—was domiciled 
at Cumberland House. She inherited no portion 
of the Duchess’s beauty, elegance, or prudence. 
Coarse and destitute of softness in her manners, 
wanting principle and devoured by a rage for play, 
she finally closed her life in a manner the most 
humiliating as well as tragical. 

The Luttrells had succeeded, under George III., 
to the charge for eccentricity enjoyed by the Her- 
veys during the two preceding reigns, of which last- 
mentioned family the Dowager Viscountess Town- 
shend observed that “God had created men and 
women and Herveys.” The present Earl of Car- 
hampton, 1 who, as Colonel Luttrell, acted so con¬ 
spicuous a part half a century ago when he opposed 
Wilkes at Brentford in the memorable contest for 
Middlesex, still survives, in the possession of all his 
intellectual faculties, though advanced beyond his 
seventieth year. In his person he was rather below 
than above the middle size, but active, of a pleasing 
figure, and a high spirit, verifying the adage of “Petit 
mine et grand jeu.” He possessed a mind cast in a 
very original mould, though uncultivated, and he was 

1 He died in 1821, in his seventy-eighth year, and was succeeded by 
his only brother.—E d. 
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an indefatigable votary of pleasure. In 1812, soon 
after the restrictions imposed by Parliament on the 
Regent were withdrawn, Lord Carhampton lying in 
an apparently hopeless state at his house in Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, where he laboured under 
a dangerous internal malady, intelligence of his 
decease was prematurely carried to Carlton House. 
The Regent, who was at table when the report 
arrived, lending rather too precipitate credit to the 
information, immediately gave away his regiment, 
the Carabineers, to one of the company, a general 
officer, and he lost not a moment in kissing his 
Royal Highness’s hand on the appointment. No 
sooner had the report reached Lord Carhampton 
than he instantly dispatched a friend to Pall-Mall 
empowered to deliver a message for the Prince. In 
it he most respectfully protested that, far from being a 
dead man, he hoped to surmount his present disease, 
and therefore humbly entreated him to dispose of 
any other regiment in the service except the Cara¬ 
bineers. Lord Carhampton humorously added that 
his Royal Highness might rest assured he would 
give special directions to his attendants not to lose 
a moment, after it could be ascertained that he 
was really dead, in conveying the news to Carlton 
House. 

The residence of the French Ambassador at 
Hyde Park Corner formed, in 1786, another rallying- 
point of pleasure. Ever since the conclusion ot 
peace between the two crowns, Count d’Adhemar 
filled that distinguished post, to which the friend¬ 
ship of the Duchess de Polignac and the protection 
of the Queen had elevated him. Assuredly he 
never would have been sent by Henry IV. to 
James I., nor selected by Louis XIV. to manage 
the interests of France at the court of Charles II. 
The business of the embassy was principally con- 
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ducted by his secretary, Barthelemy, who has since 
performed a conspicuous part throughout the French 
Revolution. After having been banished to the 
coast of Guiana he still survives, respected under 
every Government to which France has been sub¬ 
jected during the last five-and-twenty years. I 
knew him intimately, our acquaintance having com¬ 
menced at Vienna, where he held the post of secre¬ 
tary to the Baron de Breteuil, ambassador from 
Louis XVI. to the Empress Queen Maria Theresa. 
Barthelemy was a native of Provence, and nephew 
to the celebrated abbd of that name, author of the 
“Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis,” a work the erudi¬ 
tion and ingenuity of which have secured its fame 
to all future time. D’Adhemar, in conformity with 
the manners of France, where every species of 
amusement is customary on Sunday evenings, 
opened his house weekly on that night throughout 
the whole winter. About the same time he was 
attacked by a paralytic stroke while standing in the 
drawing-room at St. James’s. Such a disaster might 
naturally have suspended the entertainments at 
Hyde Park Corner, but, in order to conceal it as 
much as possible from his own court, and to impress 
the world with an idea that the attack could be only 
slight, his house was opened as usual. A faro-table 
being set in one of the apartments, the company 
punted at it, while the ambassador lay in an ad¬ 
joining room attended by physicians. I witnessed 
the fact His recovery proving merely temporary, 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne replaced him in the 
following year. 

[10M—31 st May 1786.] Throughout the whole 
month of May, Burke continued to call witnesses 
for the purpose of proving various allegations of 
a criminal nature against Hastings. He then an¬ 
nounced that he should commence his prosecution 
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•with the invasion of the territory of Rohilcund, com¬ 
monly denominated the Rohilla war; and as soon as 
the House had disposed of the charge, he would 
proceed to the affair of Benares and the rebellion 
of Cheyt Sing. One, and only one debate of con¬ 
siderable interest took place relative to the corre¬ 
spondence carried on between Mr. Middleton, while 
he was invested with the public character of Minis¬ 
ter at Lucknow, and the Governor-General, which 
epistolary intercourse Burke loudly insisted ought 
to be produced. With that view he moved that 
Middleton should be examined at the bar. But 
here he was again opposed by the Master of the 
Rolls. “ I can only compare the demand,” ex¬ 
claimed Kenyon, “for the production of private 
papers from an individual criminally charged, with 
the avowed intention of criminating him, to the con¬ 
duct of the Inquisition, where prisoners are put to 
the torture in order to extort from them confessions 
of guilt. Even the act of breaking open Algernon 
Sydney’s private chamber, ransacking his most 
secret manuscripts, and seizing on an unpublished 
paper, which subsequently formed the ground of 
his accusation, and ultimately the pretence for his 
execution, yet was justifiable when placed in com¬ 
parison with the present attempt ; because in 
Algernon Sydney’s instance danger to the state was 
pretended, whereas in this case no such pretext can 
be alleged, but an individual is to be made the 
instrument of his own conviction. Where then, I 
ask, is the man to be found who would reflectively 
do the thing which this House is now called on to 
authorise ?” 

Burke parried so severe an attack with the arms 
of wit rather than with those of reason or of law. 
“ Where,” he asked, “ was an inference to be drawn 
from his conduct that could be stigmatised as putting 
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the accused to the torture ? Why,” continued he, 
“ do I desire to see this correspondence ? Is it to 
pry into the Governor-General’s amours or to dis¬ 
cover how many dancing-girls he had at his disposal ? 
I do not want to know whether Mr. Hastings 
was afflicted with the malady of which Francis I. 
died, or what subjects of personal lamentation he 
might impart to Mr. Middleton. My object is to 
trace his official actions, and, by laying open his 
private instructions to the Minister at Oude, to prove 
how he has dishonoured the British name, violated 
the British faith, and degraded our national charac¬ 
ter.” Pitt, while he expressed his disapprobation of 
an attempt at compelling the production of papers, 
for the purpose of criminating either Hastings or 
Middleton, softened nevertheless the asperity of 
Kenyon’s animadversions on Burke’s motion. “ As 
to the torture of which my learned friend has made 
mention,” added he, “ it ought not to be interpreted 
literally, and means only an endeavour to elicit truth 
by unfair and illegal methods. Such modes, if used 
to compel from an individual written evidence against 
himself, would be as censurable and as repugnant to 
justice as personal torture to extort verbal confes¬ 
sion. It is to the Court of Directors that application 
ought to be made for the papers in question, if they 
are of a public nature; for, on the supposition of 
their being really private, it would be highly uncon¬ 
stitutional to call for them in any manner.” The 
latter idea was, however, by Fox treated with scorn. 
“ All the papers which we demand," said he, “ are 
those belonging to us, to the state, and to the East 
India Company. If his Majesty had called on me, 
when no longer Secretary of State, to deliver up 
all the papers in my possession, must I not have 
obeyed ? Were the case otherwise, the inquisitorial 
powers of this House are paralysed, and no state 
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delinquent can ever be prosecuted to conviction.* 
Pitt’s opinion was nevertheless finally adopted. 

[1 st and 2d June 1786.] At length, after a delay 
of more than four months, Burke brought forward 
the first charge against Hastings, namely, the Ro- 
hilla war. Conscious how vast a responsibility he 
incurred and how difficult a task he undertook 
in endeavouring to point the indignation of Par¬ 
liament against a man who had maintained the 
authority of Great Britain over her possessions in 
the East under circumstances of the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, and who had merited the acknowledgment of 
his employers, Burke called to his assistance all the 
resources of his comprehensive and illuminated mind. 
Nor did he despise those adventitious aids which, 
by impressing his audience with a deep sense of 
the awful character of the prosecution itself, might 
awaken and rivet attention to his own efforts in the 
cause of national justice. Attracted by curiosity, 
or friendship, or party—for even in this instance, 
where party ought to have been wholly excluded, 
it still found entrance—a very great concourse of 
members took their seats at the usual hour of busi¬ 
ness. Burke, nevertheless, entreated a pause for a 
few minutes, wishing, he said, that the numbers 
present might bear a becoming proportion to the 
importance of the matter. Rising when he saw 
that the benches were crowded, and every counte¬ 
nance indicated attention, he began by a solemn 
invocation to British justice from the oppressions 
of British power. With an affecting earnestness, 
he at the same time disclaimed all personal malevo¬ 
lence. “ My anger,” said he, “ is not a private, but 
a public resentment Not all the political changes 
of administration which we have witnessed during 
the last five years, neither summer retirement, nor 
winter occupation, nor the snow which nature has 
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plentifully showered on my head during that period 
—none of these has had power to cool the anger 
which as a public man I feel, but which in my indi¬ 
vidual capacity I never have nourished for a single 
instant.” 

After an exordium so well calculated to dispose 
the human heart as well as understanding, for re¬ 
ceiving those impressions which he wished to make 
on both, he proceeded to attack the Governor- 
General as a culprit of the first magnitude and 
atrocity. Throwing over himself, as he well knew 
how to do, the classic mantle of antiquity, he de¬ 
pictured in glowing colours the noble and venerable 
character which attached to a public accuser under 
the Roman republic, so long as a spark of freedom 
still existed among that people. U nable to adduce 
any spontaneous testimony in support of the charges 
that he enumerated, he attempted to derive from 
the silence of the natives of Hindostan a proof of 
the alleged acts of violence and oppression. With 
great ingenuity he converted this negative pre¬ 
sumption of innocence into an evidence of guilt. 
“ When I consider,” said he, “ though Mr. Hastings 
remained during thirteen years at the head of the 
Bengal Government, that no one complaint has been 
yet transmitted home against him, I tremble at the 
enormous degree of power with which I have to 
contend.” The defence recently delivered in by 
Hastings at the bar Burke stigmatised as only a 
nominal exculpation, couched in language becoming 
an innocent and calumniated person unjustly ac¬ 
cused of heinous offences. No doubt there was to 
be traced in Hastings’s manner, tone, and spirit on 
that occasion, as well as in the paper itself some¬ 
thing which justified Burke’s comment, and which 
seemed to say, “ I am not properly amenable to 
this tribunal before which I am summoned. My 
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masters are the East India Company, not the 
House of Commons. I have been approved by my 
employers, what has Parliament to do with me ? ” 
It must indeed be accounted among the causes 
which eminently conduced to produce Hastings’s 
impeachment, that he always appeared to consider 
the Court of Directors or of Proprietors the only 
arbiters of his honour and fortune. To kings and 
to Ministers he next extended his views, while he 
overlooked or provoked an individual who, though 
destitute of political power and only supported by 
the prodigious energies of his mind, could neverthe¬ 
less arrest a successful Governor-General of India 
on his return to England, load him with accusa¬ 
tions, drag him before the House of Peers, tie up 
his property, restrain his liberty, marshal the most 
resplendent talents of the country in array against 
him, and detain him during successive years in pain¬ 
ful anxiety under imputations of every description, 
notwithstanding his final acquittal. 

Burke having made these personal observations, 
then entered on the subject of the Rohilla war 
itself, which measure he held up to abhorrence as 
an act of systematic violence, plunder, and wanton 
aggression, terminating in the extermination of the 
native inhabitants. A discussion ensued which 
occupied two whole nights, the adjourned debate 
on the 1st of June not being finished till near eight 
in the morning of the 3d. Many individuals 
spoke on each side, but Pitt was not found among 
the number. Hardinge, in a speech of great length, 
admirably arranged and well digested, repeated all 
his preceding opinions. Having professed his con¬ 
viction that an example was due to the national 
honour, ample proof of the facts charged by Burke 
having been laid before the House, he strongly 
adjured that assembly, as the great inquest of the 
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realm, to put Hastings upon his account. “ I am 
far from asserting,” added he, “ that the late Gov¬ 
ernor-General, if impeached, will ever be convicted, 
but should he be tried and acquitted, yet an example 
will have been made in his person. If, on the other 
hand, he is now screened, the disgrace of such a 
measure will cling like a poisoned shirt to the 
British name and Government for ages. It will 
survive the parties of the day, and form a lasting 
reproach to the country.” On the composition 
denominated “ Hastings’s defence ”• Hardinge was, 
if possible, even more severe than Burke. “ I see 
in it,” said he, “ a perfect character drawn by the 
culprit himself, and that character is his own. Con¬ 
scious triumph in the ability and success of all his 
measures pervades every sentence. He depictures 
the various classes of men throughout Hindostan, 
natives or Europeans, as equally impressed with a 
sort of superstitious faith in his genius and fortune. 
If we judge of his administration by the picture 
which he has here presented of himself, not a crime 
remains. All is talent conducted by wisdom and 
merit.” So deep was the impression made by 
Hardinge’s speech, that when he concluded it at 
three o’clock in the morning a general cry for 
adjournment arising, Pitt, though he declared his 
readiness to postpone the consideration of the sub¬ 
ject to another evening, yet submitted whether, if 
any of the numerous members whom he saw eager 
to speak might be desirous of replying instantly to 
particular points of the very able discourse just pro¬ 
nounced, permission ought not to be granted them 
for so doing before the House should adjourn. He 
could not express more unambiguously his high 
opinion of the effect produced by Hardinge’s attack 
of Hastings. 

If, however, that distinguished person found 
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severe assailants, he likewise met with advocates of 
equal ability. Lord Mulgrave during the first dis¬ 
cussion, and Mr. William Grenville in the course 
of the second, each undertook from the Treasury 
bench his justification. Fox having called on Dun- 
das to come forward, and either to condemn the 
Rohilla war, as he had done in 1782 when chairman 
of the secret committee, or at once to erase from 
their journals the resolution then moved and carried 
by him, which Fox declared to be the only mode of 
avoiding the recorded stigma of shameful inconsis¬ 
tency, “ I admit,” replied Dundas, “ that these anim¬ 
adversions seem to be warranted by my conduct in 
1782. But though I then moved for Mr. Hastings’s 
recall, I did it solely on grounds of expediency, and 
not with the slightest intention of instituting against 
him a criminal proceeding.”—“ I will nevertheless 
acknowledge,” added he, “that I neither concur 
•with my two friends, members of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, in the justice or in the policy of the Rohilla 
war. It must, however, be recollected that since 
that period Mr. Hastings has been appointed by 
Act of Parliament Governor-General of Bengal. I 
consider his appointment as a tacit, if not an avowed, 
pardon. He has subsequently rendered the most 
splendid services to his country. An impeachment, 
therefore, at this distance of time, would produce 
consequences far more injurious to our national 
interests in the East than any advantage could com¬ 
pensate to be derived from making him an example 
of parliamentary punishment” It seems impossible 
to dispute the truth or to deny the solidity of 
Dundas’s reasoning as applied to the Rohilla war. 
To have punished Hastings for that measure, after 
it had been virtually approved, or at least obliterated, 
by his nomination to the office of Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, would have been to imitate the most odious 
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act of the base and odious reign of the first of the 
Stuarts; I mean the attainder and condemnation of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

If the allusions made to Lord Clive by Hardinge 
on a former debate were severe, Lord North’s pre¬ 
sent line of action gave rise to observations not less 
pointed, Hastings having been three times named 
by Parliament Governor-General of Bengal after 
the termination of the Rohilla war, between 1774 
and 1781, while that nobleman continued at the 
head of his Majesty’s councils. How, therefore, 
could he now join in impeaching a man whose 
measures he must have Ministerially approved? 
Yet, as Lord North attended in his place, and 
took his seat near Burke, it was evident that he 
intended to support the charge. Such a conduct 
seemed much more liable to the imputation of incon¬ 
sistency than the contradiction of which Dundas was 
accused by Fox. Lord North became, in fact, the 
mark at which the principal blows were aimed, not 
only from the Treasury bench, but from other quar¬ 
ters. “ What opinion," exclaimed Powis, “ must 
this assembly form of a Minister who could not 
have been ignorant that Mr. Hastings was accused 
by the members of the Supreme Council, his col¬ 
leagues, with the whole culpability of the Rohilla 
war, and yet continue to maintain him in his high 
employment ? ” The Earl of Mornington, 1 then 
member for an obscure borough on the confines 
of Cornwall belonging to the Percy family, and 
who did not foresee that before the century closed 
he should be himself one of Hastings’s successors 
in the supreme government of India, first presented 

1 He bad succeeded his father, the first Lord, in 1781. He sat for 
Beeralston, Saltash, and lastly for Windsor, He was Governor-Gene* 
ral of India from 1797 to 1805, and was created Marquis of Wellesley 
in 1799 .—Ed. 
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himself, I believe, on that day to the notice of the 
House. He, as well as the Master of the Rolls, 
attacked Lord North with great asperity. Even 
Hardinge admitted that, “ though every other in¬ 
dividual present should join against Hastings, the 
noble Lord in the blue riband must vote for his 
acquittal on the actual charge.” Under this accumu¬ 
lated load of censure Lord North rose repeatedly 
in exculpation or explanation of his conduct, which 
he justified on plausible if not on solid grounds. He 
protested that he had ever condemned the Ro- 
hilla war, and had made every effort, as soon 
as the intelligence reached him, to procure, by 
means of the Court of Directors, the recall of 
Hastings—efforts which, he said, were rendered 
abortive by the Court of East India Proprietors, 
who continued the Governor-General in his high 
situation. Satisfactory as these reasons might how¬ 
ever be esteemed. Lord North did not trust to their 
solidity. He withdrew before the question was put 
from the chair, probably considering it to be more 
decorous, though he might lend his sanction to the 
prosecution of Hastings, not to vote against him in 
person. 

The division, clamorously demanded from every 
part of the House, at length took place, when only 
sixty-seven persons were found to support Burke’s 
motion declaring that “ there was ground for 
charging Warren Hastings with high crimes and 
misdemeanours on the matter of the Rohilla war.” 
One hundred and nineteen votes negatived the pro¬ 
position. I formed one of that majority. The ag¬ 
gregate number did not exceed a third part of the 
whole House of Commons as then constituted. It 
was therefore evident that near 370 members out of 
558 declined to vote on the question. Great exul¬ 
tation was expressed by Hastings’s friends at the 
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result of this first charge, but various members of the 
opposite party avowed that if the event of the next 
article, which respected the treatment of Cheyt Sing, 
should prove similar to the present, Burke still in¬ 
tended to bring forward one other charge, namely, 
the Begums or Princesses of Oude. But they added, 
that if it should be likewise negatived, he was deter¬ 
mined to throw up the prosecution, leaving on Par¬ 
liament the responsibility, or, as he denominated it, 
the disgrace of quashing the impeachment. Sanguine 
expectations were entertained by many of the late 
Governor-General’s supporters that the whole busi¬ 
ness would speedily terminate triumphantly for him. 
And it being well known that his Majesty considered 
him one of the most able and meritorious subjects 
in his dominions, Hastings’s elevation to the British 
peerage was anticipated with a sort of certainty, 
whenever his acquittal should be pronounced by the 
House of Commons. It was even predicted as an 
imminent event within the walls of that assembly. 
Roger Wilbraham, who had been recently chosen 
member for Helston, when he seconded Burke’s 
motion relative to the Rohilla war, having contu- 
meliously descanted on Hastings’s recognised tal¬ 
ents of conciliation, instanced three individuals, 
namely, Sir Elijah Impey, Major Scott, and Mr. 
Dundas, all of whom he had found means to con¬ 
vert from enemies into friends. Wilbraham sub¬ 
joined, “The honourable Governor will, I make 
no question, give ample proof of his conciliatory 
talents in the House of Peers.” Such, indeed, was 
the opinion generally received throughout the me¬ 
tropolis and the country during the first days of 
June. 

We must, nevertheless, allow that this supposition 
reposed on very doubtful or precarious foundations. 
Pitt, it was true, had voted for Mr. Hasting’s ac- 
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quittal on the late charge, but he had not spoken in 
defence of the Rohilla war. Maintaining through¬ 
out both debates a pertinacious silence, he contented 
himself, “ pedibus ire in sententiam,” like an obscure 
member of Parliament. This line of conduct suffi¬ 
ciently indicated how far he was from thoroughly 
approving Hastings’s attack of Rohilcund. Nor did 
-Dundas hold out more reason to expect any syste¬ 
matic support from him in the progress of the pro¬ 
secution. He had indeed spoken as well as divided 
against Burke; but though he thought that the 
Governor-General ought not to be impeached for a 
measure undertaken so many years antecedent to 
the accusation, yet he maintained his original con¬ 
demnation of the act itself. Mr. William Grenville 
defended both the war and its author. His character, 
talents, and close connections of consanguinity with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer all lent weight to 
his opinions. He had, however, undergone a very 
severe personal reprehension from Fox for “the 
dangerous and relaxed maxims of corrupt morality 
which he used as arguments in defence of Hastings.” 
“ I am concerned to hear such doctrines,” exclaimed 
Fox, “ fall from such a person—doctrines most in¬ 
auspicious to the country, if, as his rank and abilities 
highly entitle him to expect, he should at some 
future time become himself First Minister.” 

This hypothetical prediction was accomplished 
twenty years afterwards, in 1806, when, on Pitt’s 
decease, Mr. Grenville, already created a peer, was 
placed at the head of the Treasury, Fox accepting 
the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the 
same Administration. Jenkinson likewise defended 
the Rohilla war and warmly supported Hastings. 
Some years earlier his personal interposition would 
have materially affected the * division. But those 
times no longer existed, when in every part of the 
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House were found the King's friends. The very race 
had almost become extinct, and another class of men, 
the Minister’s friends, supplied their place. Pitt, 
master of a decided majority in Parliament, idolised 
without doors, not embarrassed with an unpopular 
war, like Lord North, and having only to contend 
against a party which had lost the affection of the 
country, fay under no necessity of consulting the 
royal wishes, or of sacrificing to them his own prin¬ 
ciples, inclinations, or convictions. He might dictate 
his pleasure at St James’s. For to whom could the 
King, if displeased, have recourse ? The Marquis 
of Lansdowne would not have ventured to accept the 
reins of government nor did he possess the means 
of retaining them during a single month in opposi¬ 
tion to Pitt. Never was any Minister more powerful 
For more independent of the crown than Pitt in the 
fyear 1786. 

[13/A June 1786.] No sooner had the House of 
Commons met subsequent to the Whitsuntide recess, 
than Fox brought forward the second article of im¬ 
peachment, namely, Hastings’s treatment of Cheyt 
Sing, Zemindar or prince of the province of Benares. 
The attendance fell little short of the numbers 
present at the agitation of the Rohilla war, great 
and general anxiety pervading the assembly, occa¬ 
sioned by their ignorance of the part which Pitt 
meditated to take in the discussion. I am indeed 
of opinion that, with the single exception of Dun- 
das, not an individual on the Treasury bench knew 
at the moment when the debate began what sen¬ 
timents the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
deliver on the occasion. Fox, with his usual 
ability, stated the charge, consisting principally in 
the severe, arbitrary, and exorbitant pecuniary 
fine extorted by Hastings from the Rajah. This 
fact he detailed with great animation, pointing the 
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indignation of his audience against so tyrannical a 
measure, and demanding whether they chose to 
become the avengers of the oppressed or the ac¬ 
complices of the tyrant For the recent vote 
respecting the Rohilla war he admitted there 
might be some pretext, drawn from the length 
of time which had elapsed since its commission. 
None could be pleaded on the present occasion. 
The facts were undeniable and atrocious. From 
the decision of that evening France and Europe 
would learn what system of government was hence¬ 
forward to be adopted in the East, and whether, 
upon full proof of guilt, a British House of Com¬ 
mons possessed sufficient virtue to punish the au¬ 
thor of such enormities. 

Pitt rose very soon after Fox concluded; and 
though I deeply lamented the line of action em¬ 
braced by the First Minister on that evening, yet 
scarcely ever did I find greater reason to admire 
the range of his faculties, the lucid order of his 
ideas, or the facility, plenitude, and grace of his 
elocution. After lamenting that his duty imperi¬ 
ously prevented him from obeying the impulse of 
his inclination by absenting himself altogether from 
the present proceedings—“for,” continued he, “I 
i feel the utmost difficulty as well as repugnance to 
decide on judicial questions connected with Asiatic 
principles and habits under the impression of feel¬ 
ings and opinions imbibed, as well as matured, under 
the British constitution”—yet, he said, he had en¬ 
deavoured to make himself master of the case. In 
the progress of his speech he laid open the whole 
system of feudal tenures, together with the nature 
of military and civil subordination as recognised 
throughout Hindostan, the obligations imposed by 
it, and the extent of power vested in the supreme 
ruler or sovereign. Reasoning from these assump. 
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tions, all which he brought to the touchstone of 
history, he satisfactorily demonstrated that Hast¬ 
ings possessed the right to call on Cheyt Sing 
for aid, both pecuniary and in men. It was an 
equally incontestable fact that the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral became justified in imposing a fine upon any 
refractory or disloyal feudatory. Pitt showed that 
the contumacy, followed by the rebellion of the 
Rajah, clearly subjected him to deposition. As he 
proceeded he neither spared the severest reflec¬ 
tions on the individuals engaged in the prosecution, 
nor did he fail in paying the highest encomiums to 
the firmness, decision, and vast resources of mind 
displayed by Hastings under circumstances the most 
critical. The comments which he made on Fox as 
well as on Burke, for the arts of misrepresentation 
to which they condescended in order to prejudice 
the object of their attack, were strongly pointed. 
But on Francis, who had seconded the motion, he 
launched his bitterest animadversions, not hesitat¬ 
ing to stigmatise certain parts of his conduct while 
acting as a member of the Supreme Council with 
the epithet of “ malignant,” and of a nature impugn¬ 
ing the rectitude of his character. 

After bearing such distinguished testimony to 
Hastings’s public merits, and reprobating the line 
of action embraced by his accusers, after proving 
the right inherent in the Bengal Government to 
fine a contumacious Zemindar, and showing that 
he had merited punishment, it seemed necessarily 
to follow that the late Governor-General must be 
pronounced innocent But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, disappointing, I believe, equally the 
expectations of his friends and of his opponents, 
declared that, however commendable Hastings's 
motives might be, yet "the fine imposed on Cheyt 
Sing was exorbitant unjust, and tyrannical.” “I 
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therefore," continued he, “ shall agree to the motion 
before the House. But I confine myself solely to 
the exorbitancy of the fine, approving every preced¬ 
ing as well as subsequent part of Mr. Hastings’s 
conduct throughout the whole transaction." The 
astonishment produced by so unexpected a decla¬ 
ration it would be difficult adequately to describe. 
Various persons rose to express their concern at 
Pitt’s condemnation of the Governor-General. Only 
one individual spoke in its commendation. Lord 
Mulgrave and Mr. William Grenville, who were 
both seated near the Minister on the Treasury 
bench, successively protested that whatever con¬ 
cern it occasioned them to differ with him, yet, 
as honest men, they could not think Hastings de¬ 
serving of impeachment, nor could concur in the 
resolution. Even the Attorney-General (Arden), 
with more independence of mind than I believed 
him to possess, and though indebted to Pitt’s 
friendship far more than to his own legal ability 
for every step which he had made towards the 
great dignities of the law, quitted him on this oc¬ 
casion. He justified his intended vote in a few 
manly words. Major Scott deplored the Ministerial 
declaration, as forming a hard return for the meri¬ 
torious exertions of a great functionary placed in a 
post of extreme danger, whose transcendent services, 
while Pitt acknowledged, he now abandoned to his 
enemies on account of the quantum of a fine levied, 
not from any corrupt motive, but for the public ser¬ 
vice in a moment of distress. Dempster , 1 himself 
one of the most conscientious men who ever sat in 
Parliament, elevated above all party views and pro¬ 
verbial for candour, expressed similar convictions. 
“ Mr. Hastings," observed he, “ has been the saviour 
of our possessions in the East, and if he merits 

1 George Dempster of Dunnichen, M.P. for Foifar burghs.—E d. 
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impeachment for any act of his whole life, it is for 
having been so weak a man as to return to this 
country with a very limited fortune.” 

I said that only one member of the Assembly 
rose to applaud Pitt’s speech and the sentiments 
which it expressed, but that member was Powis. 
After lavishing many encomiums on the spirit which 
characterised it, he added, sarcastically, his lamenta¬ 
tions at perceiving that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was deserted by his friends. “ Two of the 
Ministers for India,” continued Powis, “ have not 
only held doctrines altogether repugnant to those 
professed by the head of the Administration, but 
have virtually maintained that political expediency 
sanctions injustice,—a principle to which I never 
can assent.” Irritated at these animadversions, 
Lord Mulgrave exclaimed “ that the Minister seated 
near him would be wholly unfit to conduct the affairs 
of this country for a single day if, when a question 
such as the present was agitated, where the House 
acted as accusers, and in some measure as judges, 
he could expect his friends to sacrifice their 
opinions.” Nor did Mr. Grenville acquiesce in 
Powis’s reflections without severely retorting on 
him, denying at the same time, as Lord Mulgrave 
had previously done, his having ever asserted that 
injustice could derive a sanction from political expe¬ 
diency. Pitt now interposed. “ I lament,” said he, 
“ that any difference of opinion should have arisen 
between my friends and me, but it is an honourable 
difference, not upon a principle, only on the applica¬ 
tion of a principle. I think the fine of ,£500,000 
imposed by the Governor-General on Cheyt Sing 
most exorbitant My honourable and noble friends 
think otherwise.” Here the debate closed, though 
at an early hour, the part taken by the Minister 
leaving no hope from protracting the discussion, nor 
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any doubt whatever as to the final issue on the divi¬ 
sion. In fact, the question being called for, seventy- 
nine members, of whom I was one, acquitted Hast¬ 
ings, while precisely the same numerical majority 
which supported him on the first charge declared 
him culpable on the second, namely, 119. The 
aggregate numbers on both occasions differed only 
twelve, all of whom were taken from the Ministerial 
ranks and thrown into the opposite scale. On the 
other hand, as Burke’s friends did not exceed sixty- 
seven on the division relative to the Rohilla war, 
we must admit that full fifty individuals followed 
Pitt without hesitation. Dundas never opened his 
lips during the whole evening, but he took care to 
vote with his principal. 

That fifty, or even a hundred persons, should 
have supported the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on a measure of state without nicely weighing its 
merits can excite no surprise. Every First Minister 
of England must be able to rely on such a phalanx, 
who ask no questions. Such is necessarily the 
genius of our government and constitution, in practice! 
though not in theory. But in a case where Minis¬ 
terial feelings or interests could have no place, and 
in which the House assumed a juridical character, 
more severe scruples might have directed their 
votes. These reflections derive strength if we con¬ 
sider that the far greater number of those who 
divided with Pitt were men of high birth and inde¬ 
pendent fortunes, though not, it may be thought, of 
independent minds; for it will scarcely be maintained 
that they could conscientiously acquit Hastings on 
the Rohilla question and yet impeach him on the 
charge relative to Cheyt Sing. The fact very 
forcibly proves how great an influence Pitt exercised 
over his parliamentary adherents. No Minister in 
our time has equalled him in his empire over the 
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individuals who followed his fortune. I do not 
except from the force of the remark even the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry himself. 1 In the course of a 
short conversation which succeeded the division, 
carried on across the table, Burke observed, with 
more than his usual complacency, that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer had accused his want of 
diligence in carrying on the prosecution, and found 
fault with his charges. "But,” concluded Burke, 
“ as he has given me his vote this evening, I am 
satisfied to take one along with the other/’ Instead 
of a peerage, a place in the Privy Council, and a 
seat at the East India Board, Hastings beheld now 
before him the probable prospect of an impeach¬ 
ment, with its train of vexations, delays, and ex¬ 
penses. Inconsistency, heightened by political in¬ 
gratitude, were imputed to Pitt Enmity and rivalry 
were attributed to Dundas, who, as the public be¬ 
lieved, dreaded Hastings's presence and ability at 
the Board of Control. 

[14 th —16 th June 1786.] An incident of a sin¬ 
gular nature took place at this time, and which, as 
connected with the late Governor-General, occa¬ 
sioned very malignant comments. The Soubah of 
X the Deccan, Nizam Ally Cawn, one of the most 
powerful princes of Hindostan, impelled, as he 
asserted, by a spontaneous sentiment of regard or 
veneration for the King of Great Britain, transmitted 
to Calcutta a diamond of great size and value, which 
he wished the Governor-General to present to his 
Majesty. 1 But Hastings having quitted the Ganges 
previous to its arrival in Bengal, the packet con¬ 
taining the bulse was forwarded to him, and, in con¬ 
sequence of various accidents, did not reach him 
before the 2d day of June, the evening on which he 

1 Better known as Lord Castlereagb.—ED. 

1 See ante t p. 19 (note).—E d. 
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was acquitted upon the charge of the Rohilla war. 
A chain of circumstances wholly casual delayed its 
presentation to the sovereign till the 14th of the 
same month, the day subsequent to the decision on 
the business of Cheyt Sing, when Lord Sydney, as 
President of the East India Board, delivered the 
packet together with a letter from the Nizam to the 
King. Hastings himself witnessed its presentation 
at the levde, having sent the diamond, through the 
intervention of Major Scott, to Lord Sydney. Two 
days afterwards, it being agitated in the House of 
Commons to postpone the further consideration of 
the charges against Hastings till the ensuing ses¬ 
sion, Major Scott strongly objected to a single 
hour’s delay. He even protested that the fate of 
India and of the British empire in the East might 
depend, as he believed, on terminating the present 
prosecution before the prorogation of Parliament 
should take place. To these denunciations he added 
some dark and undefined expressions of alarm at 
the intelligence recently received from Calcutta, 
which he represented to be of a description involving 
the interests, if not the future existence, of the East 
India Company. 

[16 th — 26th June 1786.] Whatever apprehension 
such language might be calculated to excite, no at¬ 
tempt was made at the time to inquire into its nature; 
but the subject being renewed on the 21st of June, 
Sheridan alluding to it observed, that if Major Scott 
really knew of any disastrous information from India, 
he ought to state it to the House. “ For my own 
part,” continued he, “ I have made every inquiry in 
my power, with a view to learn whether any extra¬ 
ordinary news has been recently brought over from 
the East But I can learn nothing extraordinary, 
except the receipt of an extraordinary large dia¬ 
mond, asserted to have been sent to Mr. Hastings, 
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and presented to his Majesty at an extraordinary 
and critical period of time. It is likewise extraor¬ 
dinary that the individual selected for the purpose 
of presenting this diamond should be Mr. Hastings.” 
Scott, taken by surprise, made no immediate reply. 
As soon, however, as he had collected the proper 
documents for repelling an insinuation so personal 
to Hastings, and which seemed even to go still 
higher, he took occasion to allude to it while ad¬ 
dressing the House on the debts and revenues 
of India. “An honourable gentleman,” said the 
Major, “has mentioned the presentation to his 
Majesty of an extraordinary diamond at an extra¬ 
ordinary period of time. I dare say he did it with¬ 
out serious' intention; but as every circumstance 
attending the transaction has been infamously mis¬ 
represented, I trust I shall be permitted to rescue 
my own character, no less than that of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, from such calumnious reflections.” He then 
minutely detailed every fact relative to the dia¬ 
mond, producing letters or papers in proof of each 
separate assertion. Having finished his narration, 
he subjoined, “ I do not comprehend what infer¬ 
ences can be drawn from the whole business dero¬ 
gatory either to Mr. Hastings’s honour or to that of 
any other person. I delivered .the letter and the 
bulse publicly to one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State. Whether the bulse did or did not contain 
a valuable diamond, I most solemnly declare I am 
ignorant. Nor can any man suppose that, however 
valuable such a present might intrinsically be, it 
could form an object of the least consequence to 
the great personage in question." The debate con¬ 
tinued for a considerable time subsequent to this 
explanation, but neither Fox nor Sheridan, though 
each rose to address the House, adverted to it in 
their speeches. Newspapers and print-shops formed 
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the channels through which the enemies of Hastings 
generally transmitted their accusations or insinua¬ 
tions over the kingdom. 

With the decision on the charge relative to Cheyt 
Sing terminated the proceedings carried on against 
Hastings during the session. Burke professed, 
indeed, his readiness to proceed, though he stated 
his apprehensions that at so advanced a period of 
the year it would be found impracticable to procure 
an adequate attendance. If, however, the House 
should be of an opposite opinion, he said he was 
prepared, with the least practicable delay, to bring 
forward the next article, which regarded the Prin¬ 
cesses of Oude. Fox expressing himself a warm 
advocate for dispatch, and Pitt not opposing it, 
while Major Scott represented the injustice and 
cruelty of procrastinating the prosecution, Mr. 
Hamilton (subsequently more known as Marquis 
of Abercorn) gave notice that he would move for a 
call of the House. He did so a few days afterwards, 
declaring that he was solely impelled by his feelings 
for an accused and persecuted individual to invoke 
their justice on the present occasion. He testified 
some surprise at not finding Fox in his place, from 
whom he had expected personal support, deplored 
the hard fate of a man who, after having devoted 
his life to one of the greatest offices which could be 
held by a subject, which he had executed so meri¬ 
toriously, found only accusation on returning home, 
and concluded by making the motion for a call. 
Sheridan immediately rising, denied that his absent 
friend had ever professed a wish for continuing the 
prosecution during the present session, unless an 
attendance could be procured becoming its gravity 
and importance. In language equally forcible as 
persuasive, he pointed out the imputations to which 
the House would be subjected if, when hardly more 
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than 120 members could probably be brought to 
divide on any of the remaining articles, they should 
still persist These reasons perfectly convinced the 
great majority of the House, though they failed in 
producing the same effect on Mr. Hamilton. 

Sheridan having fully argued the question of the 
call, then addressed himself personally to that gen¬ 
tleman. " He has denominated Mr. Hastings,” 
said Sheridan, “an accused and persecuted man. 
Is such language either decent in itself or to be 
endured within these walls ? That Mr. Hastings 
is an accused man I admit, but how is he a per¬ 
secuted man ? I will not, however, endeavour to 
prove that he is not persecuted, because if allu¬ 
sion is intended to the recent vote on the charge 
relating to Cheyt Sing, the honourable member sits 
on the same bench with several of Mr. Hastings’s 
persecutors, who know much better how to justify 
their conduct than it would become me to .attempt 
to do it for them." Hamilton, ardently attached as 
he was to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet 
possessed great independence of mind joined with 
a haughty inflexibility of character. Deeply im¬ 
pressed with a sense of Hastings’s services to the 
state, he disdained to follow the crowd of Mini¬ 
sterial dependants who alternately acquitted or 
condemned him as their leader dictated.. Even 
the speech pronounced by Pitt on the same even¬ 
ing, which admitted the impossibility of enforcing 
the proposed call, and concurred with Sheridan in 
advising to postpone all further proceedings, made 
no impression on Hamilton. Rising at the close of 
the debate, and addressing himself first to Sheridan, 
“ It has been proposed to me,” said he, “ to ex¬ 
plain away the word ‘ persecuted.’ I do not mean to 
assert that the House of Commons persecutes Mr. 
Hastings. This House, I well know, persecutes no 
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individual. But the acrimonious language used 
respecting him within these walls I denominate per¬ 
secution.” Then turning towards Pitt, who was 
seated at a very inconsiderable distance from him, 
he added, “ I entertain little doubt that I shall find 
myself this evening in a minority. Nevertheless I 
will divide the House on my motion.” Only thirty 
persons were found to sustain it, while ninety-nine 
voted for suspending the prosecution. Thus termi¬ 
nated the proceedings against Hastings during the 
session of 1786, and with them may be said to have 
terminated the session itself, though his Majesty did 
not immediately prorogue the Parliament. 

\_July 1786.J If we would name two individuals 
who, more than any others of their countrymen 
(unless we except Lord Heathfield), contributed to 
shed a portion of glory over the calamitous period 
of George Ill.’sreign which intervened from 1775 
to 1783, during the prosecution of the Ameri¬ 
can war, we should select Hastings and Rodney. 
The one preserved our empire in the East, while 
the other triumphantly rescued Jamaica from the 
attack of the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
We may, however, almost defy antiquity to pro¬ 
duce more signal instances of national ingratitude or 
neglect than were exhibited in their persons. Hast¬ 
ings, recalled by the Court of Directors as early as 
1782 in consequence of a vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons, was only continued in his high employment 
by the efforts of the Court of Proprietors. Rodney 
was superseded nearly at the same time in the mo¬ 
ment of victory by a Secretary of State who did not 
hesitate to send out as his successor an Admiral 
unknown by distinguished service, 1 and to whom 

1 This attack on Fox and Admiral Pigot is a repetition of what was 
said in the “ Historical Memoirs w (see vol. ii. p. 328). The u Quarterly 
Review” (vol. lix. p. 460) says that Rodney was recalled before tue 
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the Secretary was indebted for money lost at the 
gaming-table, as common fame reported without 
receiving any contradiction. The former, instead 
of a peerage, met an impeachment, and was not 
even placed in the Privy Council till he had passed 
his eightieth year. A peerage of the lowest grada¬ 
tion was rather extorted from than conferred by the 
Rockingham Administration on the latter. Neither 
the one nor the other attained to affluence. The 
Governor-General’s best if not only support was 
derived from the annuity granted him by the East 
India proprietors. The Admiral subsisted princi¬ 
pally if not entirely on his pension and his naval 
pay, both which constituted an inadequate provision 
for a man encumbered with a numerous family. To 
him the capture of St Eustatius proved only a fruit¬ 
ful source of litigation, vexation, and loss. At this 
very time one of the many prize causes which by 
appeal were carried before the Privy Council, on 
the part of the owners of property seized at St 
Eustatius, was determined against him to the 
amount of at least .£15,000, including damages 
and costs. In 1786, Lord Rodney, then verg¬ 
ing towards seventy, resided in a hired house 
at Knightsbridge, where I have participated his 
dinner, which was very far from splendid. He 
survived till May 1792. His dissolution was 
sudden, he having retired to rest in his usual 
health at his house in Hanover Square, without 
any symptom that indicated approaching death, 
but about two or three in the morning he rang 
his bell. A black servant, who had attended on 
him many years with equal affection and fidelity, 
instantly repaired to his bedside, and finding him 
almost senseless, ran to procure medical assistance. 
Before however any aid arrived he had expired. 

victory, or at least before it was known in England, and afterwards 
that every endeavour was made to annul the recall.—E d. 
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Jenkinson was more fortunate, or rather he was 
wiser, than either Hastings or Rodney. Scarcely 
had Parliament been prorogued when he attained 
the great object of his ambition, the British peerage, 
without passing, as was then common, through the 
intermediate stage of an Irish title. A few weeks 
afterwards he was made Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. At the same time a new Board of 
Trade being constituted, Pitt placed Lord Hawkes- 
bury at its head as President. So many marks of 
royal and Ministerial favour had been earned by 
five-and-twenty years of public service, aided by 
eminent and solid though not brilliant talents, by 
unremitting labour, patience, and a variety of attain¬ 
ments, all principally directed to one point. Scarcely 
any subject during the course of George III.’s long 
reign has supported a heavier load of unpopularity 
than Jenkinson. Lord North, it is true, when called 
on repeatedly in the House of Commons, declared 
that all assertions of secret influence were unfounded, 
or at least that he never had discovered any such 
concealed agency lurking behind the throne. Some 
of the last words which Jenkinson himself ever 
uttered in the same assembly constituted a peremp¬ 
tory denial of the imputation. I was present on 
the occasion. It took place during the course of 
the second debate on the Rohilla war, early in 
June 1786, only a short time before he went up 
to the House of Peers. In the progress of the 
investigation, Jenkinson, who had spoken in de¬ 
fence of Hastings, was attacked both by Fox and 
Sheridan. They, availing themselves of the term 
“influence,” which he had inadvertently used,accused 
him of having been, in his own person the deposi¬ 
tary of an unconstitutional power of that nature. 
He instantly rose, and, in animated but temperate 
language, repelled the accusation. “ I treat it,” said 
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he, “ as I have uniformly considered all the vulgar 
allusions of the same description levelled at me, with 
indifference and contempt And I defy any man 
living to prove that either within or without these 
walls I have ever exerted undue or improper in¬ 
fluence.” No reply was made to this pointed de¬ 
claration, but conviction did not follow it, the charge 
not admitting of proof, and resting on general belief. 
That during many years he enjoyed more of the 
royal confidence than any other subject it seems 
difficult to doubt Nor did he disclaim it, only 
protesting that he never had exercised any undue 
or improper influence over his sovereign’s mind. 

On his elevation to the peerage he assumed for 
his motto— 

“ Palma, non sine pulvere; ” 
which words his enemies translated— 

“This is the reward of my dirty work.” 

Dean Swift had in a similar manner rendered Queen 
Anne’s device of “ Semper eadem ” by the words, 
“ Worse and worse.” The authors of the “ Rolliad 
who had satirised Jenkinson while a commoner, did 
not leave him in repose after he had reached the 
House of Lords. They published a “ Congratula¬ 
tory Ode ” on his creation, parodied from Horace’s 

“ Quem virum, aut heroa; ” 

in which poem, describing his admission among the 
peers, it is asserted that he will “ slavish doctrines 
spread ”— 

“As some ill-omened baleful yew, 

That sheds around a poisonous dew, 

And shakes its rueful head.” 

Nor did they omit to mention the “mysterious dia¬ 
monds,” presented with a view “ to check the im- 
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pending vote." Lord Hawkesbury, though during 
his whole life he never sat in Cabinet, yet enjoyed as 
much consideration as any member of the Adminis¬ 
tration, if we except Pitt. Unquestionably the King 
not only approved, but contributed to his being 
created a baron. Whether his Majesty wished him 
to be raised to the dignity of an Earl, an event which 
took place about ten years later, is not equally clear. 

During the four or five concluding years of his 
life he retired from the world and from public affairs 
in a great measure, enjoying the uncommon felicity 
to behold his eldest son placed in the high office of 
Secretary of State as well as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and advancing with slow but steady 
pace to the head of the Treasury. Neither the first 
Lord Holland nor the great Earl of Chatham wit¬ 
nessed the political elevation of their sons. Lord 
Guildford, indeed, saw his son occupy the highest 
employments during a space of twelve years; but 
he survived to be a spectator of Lord North’s fall, 
and might have exclaimed with the King of Pylos, 
while contemplating the funeral pyre of Antilochus— 

“-Cur hsec in tempora duret, 

Quid facinus dignum tam longo admiserit tevo! ” 

On the contrary, Jenkinson’s close of life received 
almost every alleviation which nature or fortune can 
bestow on that period of our existence. His acqui¬ 
sitions, already ample, were considerably augmented, 
about three years after he attained to the peerage, 
by the decease of Sir Banks Jenkinson, to whose 
title as well as estate he succeeded. Even his facul¬ 
ties remained unimpaired when he had passed his 
eightieth year; but a debility in his limbs, particu¬ 
larly in the knees, rendered him during a consider¬ 
able time previous to his death incapable of moving 
or rising without assistance. If we reflect that he 
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was near four-and-thirty when he commenced his 
career as private secretary to the Earl of Bute, that 
he attained to an unrivalled height of confidence 
with George III., finally, that he was created a 
baron before he reached his sixtieth, and an Earl 
before he reached his seventieth year, we shall 
readily admit that he must have possessed great as 
well as rare endowments of mind. 

While the King, liberated from a calamitous war, 
and elevated to a pinnacle of popularity which he 
had never reached during the first twenty-two years 
of his reign, became annually more an object of 
general attachment, the Prince of Wales had plunged 
himself into irretrievable domestic embarrassments. 
His income, though not adequate to exhibitions of 
splendour, yet, when increased by the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, might well have enabled 
him with economy to support the dignity of his 
high station. But profusion characterised every 
department of Carlton House, and a debt had 
already accrued exceeding £ 200,000. His Majesty, 
to whom the Prince made application for assistance, 
having returned an immediate and positive refusal, 
his Royal Highness embraced the resolution of dis¬ 
solving his household. This determination he exe¬ 
cuted without delay, thus converting to his own 
personal wants or gratifications the allowance given 
him by Parliament for maintaining the state of a 
Prince of Wales. The nation would, however, have 
highly approved his renunciation of all the para¬ 
phernalia of grandeur if in consequence any pro¬ 
gress had been made in extinguishing his debts. 
But they continued, on the contrary, during many 
years to augment, and at length reached a point at 
which the Legislature was compelled to interfere 
by nominating commissioners to superintend their 
liquidation. To so humiliating a situation had 
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personal indulgences reduced the heir-apparent at 
twenty-four years of age! The King, who well 
knew his character, fascinating under many points 
of view, and therefore calculated to attach, took 
effectual care to remove from any contact with him 
all his brothers. Frederick, Duke of York, resided 
altogether at Hanover. William Henry, brought 
up to the naval service, commanded the “ Pegase,” 
a ship of seventy-four guns, and had recently left 
Plymouth for his destination, Newfoundland; while 
Edward, the fourth son, 1 was sent over to Geneva 
under the care of a governor. His Majesty now 
entered his three youngest sons, Ernest,* Augustus, 8 
and Adolphus, 4 as students at the Hanoverian Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, to which seminary they re¬ 
paired. Only the eldest of the seven sons remained 
at home in a dismantled palace, all the state apart¬ 
ments of which were shut up, his establishment dis¬ 
missed, and himself reduced, in external appearance, 
to the condition of a private gentleman. 

[2 d August 1786.] A most atrocious though 
happily impotent attempt which was made at this 
time on the King’s person, might, nevertheless, if 
it had been directed by a sound intelligence, have 
transferred the crown to the Prince of Wales. As 
his Majesty alighted at the garden door leading 
into St. James’s Palace, where he arrived in his 
carriage from Windsor, a female, who had placed 
herself there, presented him a petition. Nearly 
in the same instant, while he was about to re¬ 
ceive it, she pushed at him a dessert knife which 
lay concealed under the paper. Fortunately, the 
blade being weak in the middle, where it had been 

1 Afterwards Duke of Kent.—E d. 

* Afterwards Duke of Cumberland, and on the death of William, 
King of Hanover.—E d. 

* Afterwards Duke of Sussex.—E d. 

4 Afterwards Duke of Cambridge.—E d. 
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ground away, doubled or bent from the resistance 
made by the King’s waistcoat, without inflicting 
the slightest wound, and before she could repeat 
the stroke one of the yeomen of the guard forced 
the weapon out of her hand. The King displayed 
the greatest self-collection, observing to the persons 
present that he had received no injury, and ordered 
them not to do her the slightest bodily harm. He 
then dressed himself for his lev£e, which he held 
precisely as he would have done on any other 
occasion. The woman, whose name was Margaret 
Nicholson, being pronounced insane, was trans¬ 
ferred to a cell at Bedlam. Her alienation of mind 
received, indeed, sufficient confirmation from an in¬ 
spection of the instrument which she had chosen 
for perpetrating the deed. Every circumstance 
attending it afforded matter of derision to the 
Opposition . 1 Addresses of congratulation being pre¬ 
sented to the sovereign on the event from almost all 
parts of the kingdom, the individuals who received 
the honour of knighthood were contumeliously de¬ 
nominated “ Knights of St Margaret.” Even the 
danger itself was treated as imaginary, and his 
escape as undeserving of national gratitude. In 
an “Eclogue” published immediately afterwards, 
entitled “ Margaret Nicholson ” (parodied from 
the “Daphnis” of Virgil), where Wilkes and 
Jenkinson maintain the dialogue, after represent¬ 
ing the whole transaction under colours calculated 
to render it ridiculous, Jenkinson exclaims— 

“ Ah 1 whither had we fled had that foul day 
Torn him untimely from our arms away ! 

What ills had marked the age had that dire thrust 
Pierced his soft heart and bowed his bob to dust! * 

When we consider how personally insulting were 

1 Shelley published a pamphlet entitled “ Posthumous Fragments 
of Margaret Nicholson, ... by John Fitzvictor.”—ED. 
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these compositions, where wit and poetry combined 
to hold up the King to the contempt of his subjects, 
we cannot wonder that he shut the door of his cabi¬ 
net against their authors and abettors. Every coup¬ 
let tended to confirm the Administration in power. 
The errors of Fox and his followers, even more than 
Pitt’s resplendent talents, conduced to prolong his 
Administration. 

On the day when Margaret Nicholson made the 
attempt to assassinate his Majesty, the Cheva¬ 
lier del Campo, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
court of Spain, arriving at St. James’s with the 
intention of attending the lev£e, learned the in¬ 
telligence on his entering the palace. Finding, 
however, that the King had not postponed the 
lev6e on that account, he went up, stood in the 
circle, and received those marks of familiar con¬ 
descension with which George III. always treated 
the foreign envoys. On quitting the royal presence, 
he instantly ordered four post-horses to be put to 
his carriage, drove down to Windsor, and walking 
up to the lodge, seated himself in the hall. Con¬ 
scious that information of the attempt would speedily 
arrive either by common report or by a special mes¬ 
senger, and aware that fame might exaggerate the 
fact, he determined to be in person the bearer of the 
intelligence to the Queen. After waiting patiently 
near two hours, a royal footman arrived bringing 
the particulars of the transaction. Del Campo then 
announced himself, sent in his name to her Majesty, 
and requested permission to present himself before 
her. He was immediately admitted, and informed 
her of the whole matter, adding that he had at¬ 
tended the lev£e, conversed for some minutes with 
the King, and had left him in the best health and 
spirits. A finer trait de courtisan is not to be found 
in Dangeau or in St. Simon. The Duke d’Antin 
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could scarcely exceed it when paying his court to 
Louis XIV. Nor was it lost on the King and Queen 
of Great Britain. The Chevalier del Campo, created 
a Marquis, received in the following year the ap¬ 
pointment of ambassador from his Catholic Majesty 
to the court of London, in which capacity he re¬ 
mained here till 1795. I knew him well. He was 
said to be of English extraction and of a very obscure 
origin ; but Gondomar, who obtained so powerful an 
ascendant over the timid and pusillanimous councils 
of this country under the first of the Stuarts, might 
have owned that Del Campo was not unworthy to 
occupy the post which he himself had filled. Del 
Campo, though of a very diminutive figure, possessed 
pleasing manners, spoke English almost like a native, 
entertained with great elegance, and always laboured 
to maintain the most amicable relations between the 
two courts of London and Madrid. 

[8 th August 1786.] Among the distinguished 
individuals who at this time were created British 
peers, the Duke of Queensberry received the title of 
Baron Douglas. He is better known as Earl of 
March, having passed his fiftieth year before he 
succeeded to the dukedom of Queensberry. Few 
noblemen have occupied a more conspicuous place 
about the court and the town during at least half 
a century, under the reigns of George II. and 
George III. Like Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, he 
pursued pleasure under every shape, and with as 
much ardour at fourscore as he had done at twenty. 
After exhausting all the gratifications of human life, 
towards its close he sat down at his residence, near 
Hyde Park Corner, where he remained a spectator 
of that moving scene, which Johnson denominated 
“ the full tide of human existence,” but in which he 
could no longer take a very active part. I lived in 
almost daily habits of intercourse with him, when I 
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was in London, during the last seven years of his 
protracted career. His person had then become a 
ruin, but not so his mind. Seeing only with one 
eye, hearing very imperfectly only with one ear, 
nearly toothless, and labouring under multiplied in¬ 
firmities, he possessed all his intellectual faculties, 
including his memory. Never did any man retain 
more animation, or manifest a sounder judgment. 
Even his figure, though emaciated, still remained 
elegant; his manners were noble and polished, his 
conversation gay, always entertaining, generally 
original, rarely instructive, frequently libertine, indi¬ 
cating a strong, sagacious, masculine intellect, with 
a thorough knowledge of man. If I were compelled 
to name the particular individual who had received 
from nature the keenest common sense of any 
person I ever knew, I should select the Duke of 
Queensberry. Unfortunately, his sources of infor¬ 
mation, the turf, the drawing-room, the theatre, the 
great world, were not the most pure, nor the best 
adapted to impress him with favourable ideas of his 
own species. Information as acquired from books 
he always treated with contempt, and used to ask 
me what advantage or solid benefit I had ever de¬ 
rived from the knowledge that he supposed me to 
possess of history, a question which it was not easy 
for me satisfactorily to answer, either to him or to 
myself. Known to be immensely rich, destitute of 
issue, and unmarried, he formed a mark at which 
every necessitous man or woman throughout the 
metropolis directed their aim. It is a fact that, 
when he lay dying in December 1810, his bed was 
covered with billets and letters to the number of at 
least seventy, mostly, indeed, addressed to him by 
females of every description, and of every rank, 
from Duchesses down to ladies of the easiest virtue. 
Unable from his extenuated state to open or to 
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peruse them, he ordered them, as they arrived, to 
be laid on his bed, where they remained, the seals 
unbroken, till he expired. 

Throughout his whole life he had been a votary 
but not a dupe to women. Nor was he incapable of 
forming an honourable attachment, however licen¬ 
tious might have been his practice. He nourished 
an ardent and a permanent passion, during several 
years, for a lady of distinction whom I well knew, 
daughter of a First Minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Pelham. But her father, considering him as a 
nobleman of dissipated habits, character, and for¬ 
tune, interdicted their union. It must be owned 
that the Duke was fortunate in this prohibition, for 
she became the most infatuated gamester in the 
three kingdoms, unless Lady Elizabeth Luttrell 
formed an exception. When seated at faro, she 
sometimes exhibited all the variations of distress, 
or rather of anguish, in her countenance. Mr. Pel¬ 
ham having no son, bequeathed to her and her 
younger sister that charming retreat in Surrey, 
which Thomson justly celebrates when, tracing the 
vale of Thames, he mentions— 

“ Esher’s groves, 

Where in the sweetest solitude, embraced 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 

From courts and senates Pelham finds repose.” 

Miss Pelham, who found neither felicity nor repose 
among those shades, and whose whole faculties were 
concentered in the occupation of play, dissipated 
her fortune, and, notwithstanding her great con¬ 
nections of every kind, reduced herself in age to 
become absolutely dependent for support on her 
sister’s affection. 

To return to the Duke of Queensberry. If he 
had lived under Charles II., he might have disputed 
for pre-eminence in the favour of that prince with 
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the Arlingtons, the Buckinghams, the Falmouths, 
and the Dorsets, so celebrated under his reign. 
Many fabulous stories were circulated and believed 
respecting him, as, among others, that he wore a 
glass eye, that he used milk baths, and other idle 
tales. It is, however, a fact that the Duke per¬ 
formed in his own drawing-room the scene of Paris 
and the goddesses. Three of the most beautiful 
females to be found in London presented themselves 
before him precisely as the divinities of Homer are 
supposed to have appeared to Paris on Mount Ida, 
while he, habited like the “ Dardan shepherd,” hold¬ 
ing a gilded apple in his hand, conferred the prize 
on her whom he deemed the fairest. This classic 
exhibition took place at his house opposite the 
Green Park. Neither the second Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, commemorated by Pope, whose whole life was 
a voluptuous whim, nor any other of the licentious 
noblemen his contemporaries, appear to have ever 
realised a scene so analogous to the manners of that 
profligate period. The correct days of George III. 
were reserved to witness its accomplishment. 

The Duke of Queensberry, during the last years 
of his life, having reluctantly withdrawn from New¬ 
market, from the Clubs, and from St. James’s, passed 
his time with a few select friends—of which num¬ 
ber I was frequently one—sometimes, though rarely, 
venturing into public. His passion for music, when 
added to his wish of being still seen upon the great 
arena of the world, carried him occasionally, not¬ 
withstanding his deafness, to the Opera House, 
where he completely personified Juvenal’s 

“ Quid refert, magni sedeat qua parte theatri, 

Qui vix comicines exaudiet, atque tubarum 
Concentus?” 

The Duke had his French medical attendant 
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always near him, as the successor of Augustus 
retained his Greek physician. The P&re Elisee 
answered precisely to Tacitus’s description of Cha- 
ricles. “ Erat medicus arte insignis,” says the 
Roman historian, “nomine Charicles, non quidem 
regere valetudines principis solitus, consilii tamen 
copiam praebere.” When approaching the verge of 
life, and labouring under many diseases and infirmi¬ 
ties, the Duke’s temper, naturally impetuous, though 
long subdued to the restraints of polished society, 
often became irritable. As he had too sound an 
understanding not to despise every species of flat¬ 
tery, we sometimes entered on discussions, during 
the course of which he was not always master of 
himself. But he knew how to repair his errors. I 
have now before my eyes his last note to me, 
written by himself in pencil only a short time before 
his death. It runs thus:—“ I hope you will accept 
this as an apology for my irritable behaviour when 
you called this morning. I will explain all when I 
see you again.” Notwithstanding the libertine life 
that he had led, he contemplated with great firmness 
and composure of mind his approaching and almost 
imminent dissolution, while Dr. J ohnson, a man of 
exemplary moral conduct and personally courageous, 
could not bear the mention of death, nor look with¬ 
out shuddering at a thigh-bone in a churchyard. 
The Duke of Queensberry, like Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, might have said with truth— 

“ Incertus morior, non perturbatus.” 

His decease, when it took place, occasioned no 
ordinary emotion throughout London, on account of 
the number of individuals who were interested in 
the distribution of his fortune. Besides his estates 
in Scotland and in England, he left in money about 
.£900,000 sterling; Nearly ,£700,000 of this sum 
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he gave away in legacies, the remainder he be¬ 
queathed to the present Countess of Yarmouth. 1 
Notwithstanding his very advanced age, he would 
have lived longer if he had not accelerated his end 
by imprudence in eating fruit Of him it might 
have been said, as of Augustus, “ Causam valetu- 
dinis contraxit ex profluvio alvi.” 

\yjth August 1786.] Towards the middle of the 
month “ the great Frederick,” as he was justly de¬ 
nominated by his contemporaries, closed his mortal 
career. No sovereign in modem ages has been so 
well entitled to that epithet, if we contemplate the 
variety of his talents. Francis I. and Henry IV. 
of France were more heroic and far more amiable, 
but the universality of Frederick’s attainments places 
him above competition. We have not had any 
prince since Elizabeth, except William III., who 
can be compared with him; and William, though 
assessing many sublime endowments, was neither 
limself a man of letters nor protected men of 
iterary talents. Frederick’s reign of six-and-forty 
years divides itself into four distinct periods. The 
first, comprising from 1740 to the close of 1745, 
made him known to Europe and gave him Silesia. 
Schwerin acquired that fine province for Prussia by 
the victory of Mollwitz. I am old enough to have 
conversed with officers who fought in that engage¬ 
ment. They all admitted that the King precipi¬ 
tately quitted the scene of action, not, indeed, as 
Horace says he left the field of Philippi, but yet so 
hastily as induced Schwerin to advise his Majesty 
to wear his arm in a sling during some days, for 
the purpose of impressing the troops with a belief 
that he had been wounded. The second period 
comprises ten years, from 1746 to 1756, passed in 

1 Maria Fagniani, who married, May 18, 1798, Francis Charles, 
Earl of Yarmouth, afterwards Marquis of Hertford.—E d. 
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learned leisure among the eminent poets, philoso¬ 
phers, and wits whom he had assembled at Sans 
Souci. They gave him fame, and he gave them 
pensions as well as dinners. He received Voltaire 
with honours such as the younger Dionysius showed 
to Plato in antiquity, but their friendship terminated 
even more violently than the union between the 
tyrant of Syracuse and the Athenian sage. Frede¬ 
rick found it indeed easier to retain Silesia in sub¬ 
jection than to maintain tranquillity among the 
men of genius who composed his society. Their 
jealousies, animosities, and mutual recriminations 
were embodied in satirical productions which still 
survive, and manifest the bitter acrimony that sub¬ 
sisted between Voltaire and Maupertuis. 

Throughout the third division of Frederick’s reign, 
commencing with 1756 and terminating in 1763, he 
scarcely tasted a day’s repose; now a conqueror, 
overrunning Bohemia or Moravia and menacing 
Vienna, to-morrow a beaten fugitive, without a home, 
and surrounded by hostile armies. If he had gained 
the battle of Coin in 1757, or if he had succeeded 
before Olmutz in 1758, Maria Theresa must have 
abandoned her capital, as her grandfather Leopold 
had done in 1683, when the Vizier Cara Mustapha 
entered Austria, and as she herself had been com¬ 
pelled to do by the French and Bavarians at the 
commencement of her reign. Frederick would have 
dictated peace on the banks of the Danube, as Bona¬ 
parte did in 1805 and in 1809. On the other hand, 
Francis I. upon the morning after the defeat of 
Pavia, or Henry IV. on the night before the com¬ 
bat of Arques, did not stand in a more desperate 
position than was Frederick subsequent to the de¬ 
feats of Hohkirchen and of Cunersdorff. His escape, 
political and personal, from the dangers of the “Seven 
Years’ War,” which had nearly swept from the map 
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of Europe the very name of the Prussian monarchy, 
holds to prodigy. The fourth and last period of his 
eventful government (with the exception of one 
summer passed in the field, when in 1778 he op¬ 
posed Joseph II. relative to the Bavarian succes¬ 
sion), presents him occupied in the pacific cares of 
a wise, economical, and enlightened prince. Appre¬ 
hensive of the restless ambition of the Emperor 
Joseph, and repulsed in all his efforts to detach 
France from Austria, he, when approaching the 
end of life, most unwillingly turned his views to¬ 
wards England. For no fact is more certain than 
his partiality to the French and his aversion to the 
English nation. Necessity alone compelled him to 
unite with Great Britain by signing the “ Germanic 
League,” the object of which treaty was to secure the 
liberties of the German empire. It formed the last 
act of his foreign policy. 

Like Augustus, he expired at the age of about • 
seventy-five, but not as the second Caesar died, 
“in osculis Liviae.” No female, either wife or mis¬ 
tress, approached Frederick’s couch. Men per¬ 
formed those offices about his person commonly 
rendered by the other sex in similar circumstances. 
Mrs. Piozzi, who visited Potsdam a short time after 
his decease, says that she saw the “ Suetonius,” which 
was carefully preserved, as being the last book 
opened by the King before he died, the leaf folded 
down at the passage containing the particulars of 
Augustus’s end. Both were undoubtedly great 
actors throughout their whole reigns. Both re¬ 
tained their faculties to the last, and suffered little 
pain in the act of quitting life. The Emperor, in¬ 
deed, seems to have been only anxious to leave the 
stage with grace on which he had so long performed 
the principal character, and if the particulars re¬ 
counted of his death are accurate, if he could cause 
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his hair to be combed, his cheeks to be smoothed, 
and could address his friends in the language attri¬ 
buted to him, we may rather assert that he ceased to 
exist than that he died. “ Sortitus exitum facilem, 
et qualem semper optaveratsays Suetonius. The 
King sunk under a complication of diseases, “ mor- 
borum omne genus,” aggravated by intemperance. 
Eel pies and polenta accelerated his dissolution, but, 
like many other princes of his House, he was finally 
carried off by water on the chest In the spring of 
the year 1787 a man who had been his valet or 
hussar de la chambrt came over to England and 
exhibited in London two figures executed in wax. 
One represented Frederick seated at his desk en¬ 
gaged in writing, the other displayed his dead body 
extended in the catafalque previous to his interment 
Both were habited precisely as Frederick had been, 
but the former figure had on from head to foot the 
identical uniform and clothes of every sort worn by 
his Prussian Majesty when alive, which became the 
perquisite of the individual in question by virtue of 
his office. He assured me that the King expired 
in his arms, and I questioned him respecting the 
manner of Frederick’s dissolution, as well as his last 
words. “ Monsieur,” answered he, “ il £toit suffoqu6 
par l'effet de l’eau qui lui montoit aux poumons. 
Sentant augmenter la difficult^ de respirer, il m’or- 
donnoit de relever sa t6te. Comme je la faisois, il 
r£p£toit h chaque instant, ‘ Plus haut, encore plus 
haut.’ Il est mort avec les mots ‘ plus haut' dans 
la bouche.” Such was the end of the “Great 
Frederick.” 

He was more feared and admired than beloved, 
nor was he at all regretted. At no period of his 
life, indeed, did he inspire affection, nor, probably, 
feel it warmly for any individual, male or female. 
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H is inhuman treatment of Trenck, 1 whom he seized 
on neutral ground, and immured in a dungeon of 
the Star Fort at Magdeburg, where he remained in 
chains above nine years, excited the abhorrence of 
all Germany. Trenck took vengeance on Frederick’s 
memory by holding him up to Europe as another 
Dionysius. His subjects, however, compensated by 
honours for their deficiency of attachment towards 
him. Medals were struck at Berlin, where on one 
side appears his head encircled with a radiated crown, 
while on the reverse the Genius of Prussia kneeling, 
her hands extended, invokes him as a tutelary deity 
in the words of Virgil addressed to the first Caesar— 

“ Sis bonus, O felixque tuis!" 

Nor are the “ terris datus ” and the “ ccelo reddi- 
tus ” omitted, which mark his apotheosis. Flattery 
never offered such homage even to Louis XIV. 
Neither Boileau nor Racine ventured to place him 
among the gods, though Rubens, in his “ Luxem¬ 
bourg Gadlery,” where the mythology of Greece is 
strangely blended with Christian allusions, has re¬ 
presented Henry IV. taken up to Mount Olympus. 
Frederick, as I have been assured, gave directions 
to bury his body on the lawn before the palace of 
Sans Souci with his dogs, but a command so repug¬ 
nant to every sentiment, religious and decorous, was 
not executed. If we reflect how inferior a rank the 
Prussian monarchy occupied in the scale of Euro¬ 
pean kingdoms when he acceded to the throne, and 
how formidable as well as extensive he left it at his 
decease, we cannot be surprised that his subjects 
exhausted panegyric on his memory. Frederick 
William, his nephew and successor, one of the most 
amiable and worthy sovereigns of our time, pos- 

1 He fled to France, and was guillotined at Paris in 1794 by order 
of Robespierre.—E d. 
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sessed almost every quality which his predecessor 
wanted, and wanted almost every quality which his 
uncle displayed. He failed, it is true, in the cam¬ 
paign of 1792 in Champagne, and was ultimately 
reduced three years later to abandon the confede¬ 
racy formed against France. But would the “ Great 
Frederick” himself, even in the vigour of his age 
and talents, have succeeded better if he had been 
compelled to oppose the revolutionary energies of 
that republic ? It may be justly doubted. His tac¬ 
tics, which at Rosbach acquired him so splendid a 
victory over the generals of Louis XV., would not 
have enabled him to triumph with equal facility 
over the troops of an armed nation, animated by a 
passionate though ferocious love of freedom. His 
Thuringian laurels might have been changed to 
cypress on the plains of Champagne. Perhaps 
in no respect was he more fortunate than in the 
time when he flourished. If, instead of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, of Daun, and of Soltikoff, he 
had been opposed to Massena, to Ney, and to 
Bonaparte, who can venture to say what would 
have been the result ? Auerstadt might have taken 
place half a century earlier; and of Frederick, like 
Charles XII., it might then have been asserted, 
that 

“ He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

[ September 1786.] I passed a part of the autumn 
at Paris. The affair of the diamond necklace, which 
during the preceding year had occupied all attention, 
no longer agitated the minds of its inhabitants. After 
a long, patient, and minute examination of that mys¬ 
terious tissue of crimes, the Parliament delivered its 
sentence on Madame de la Motte-Valois. The pun¬ 
ishment inflicted, severe and degrading as it was, by 
no means exceeded, if indeed it equalled, the enor- 
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mity of her offences. She was branded with a hot 
iron, and afterwards transferred to the prison of the 
Salpetriere, in order there to be confined for the term 
of her life. Marie Antoinette little imagined that, 
in the revolution of six years, she should herself be 
committed to a more severe place of imprisonment, 
preparatory to ascending the scaffold. The Cardinal 
de Rohan, who had evidently been made the dupe 
and the victim of a train of artifices, was declared 
innocent, but, though judicially acquitted, he could 
not be exempted from the imputation of most cul¬ 
pable temerity and fatuity. Nor was he permitted 
to remain at Paris. By order of the sovereign he 
departed immediately for his abbey of La Chaise 
Dieu, situate in the sequestered province of Au¬ 
vergne. The Parliament having, in legal phrase, 
purged him from the accusation, the Parisians said 
that “ le parlement l’avoit purgd, et le roi l’avoit en- 
voy6 k la Chaise." Mademoiselle d’Oliva, who had 
personated the Queen, was put out of court, the 
tribunal before which she appeared being convinced 
that though she aided the accomplishment of Ma¬ 
dame de la Motte’s nefarious schemes, yet she did 
not participate in their guilt. While imprisoned in 
the Bastile she was delivered of a son, and about 
four years subsequent to her liberation from that 
fortress she died at the village of Fontenay near 
Paris, in a state of extreme destitution, aged scarcely 
twenty-nine years. A more just, moderate, and up¬ 
right sentence than was pronounced by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris never, I believe, emanated from any 
court We have witnessed judgments in our own 
time pronounced from the King’s Bench in West¬ 
minster Hall to which all those epithets could by 
no means be applied. 

1 Madame de Montespan used to call P&re la Chaise the accommo¬ 
dating confessor of Louis XIV.— 44 une chaise de commodity.”—E d. 
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Notwithstanding the incontestable proofs of the 
Queen’s utter ignorance of the whole atrocious pro¬ 
ject of Madame de la Motte, yet such were the 
strong prejudices entertained throughout France 
against that high-spirited and imprudent princess, 
that many persons either doubted, or affected to 
call in question, her innocence. Hume some¬ 
where says, “An English Whig who asserts the 
reality of the Popish plot under Charles II., an 
Irish Catholic who denies the massacre in 1641, 
and a Scotch Jacobite who maintains the innocence 
of Queen Mary, must be considered as men beyond 
the reach of argument or reason, and must be left 
to their prejudices.” I should add to this list of 
persons impervious to common sense the believer 
in Marie Antoinette’s complicity with a vile female 
adventurer in a series of fraud and villany meriting 
the galleys. While I am engaged on this subject, I 
cannot omit to mention that the forgery of Madame 
de la Motte was not the first attempt made to coun¬ 
terfeit the Queen’s signature. Eight years earlier, 
in March 1777, a lady, wife of a Treasurer-General 
of Louis XVI.’s household, by name Victoire de 
Villars, sent a billet signed Marie Antoinette to 
Mademoiselle Bertin, her Majesty’s milliner, order¬ 
ing some articles of dress. Deceived by the simi¬ 
larity of the handwriting, she complied with the 
order. Madame de Villars was then about twenty- 
eight years of age, handsome, gallant, and expensive. 
The Queen, when informed of the fact, reprimanded 
and pardoned her. Not deterred by such a proof 
of royal lenity, she repeated the experiment; but 
Maurepas, then First Minister, judiciously concealed 
the fact from Marie Antoinette, and sent the lady to 
the Bastile. There she remained twenty months, 
at the end of which time she was transferred to a 
convent at Paris. She died a short time afterwards 
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in that confinement Soon after the termination of 
Madame de la Motte’s trial, the Queen of France 
brought into the world a daughter, who, happily for 
herself, survived her birth only a short period. 
Louis XVI. had already two sons—the Dauphin, 
whose ill-health and defective configuration did not 
promise long life, and the Duke of Normandy, born 
in the preceding year. But he now calculated with 
such certainty on a third male heir to the throne, 
that he had already determined on giving the child 
the title of Duke of Lorraine, a dignity which never 
had been conferred on any French prince since the 
acquisition of that duchy and its incorporation with 
the monarchy. His disappointment and vexation 
were so great on learning the sex of the new-born 
infant, that for some time he refused to enter the 
Queen’s bed-chamber. When at length, yielding to 
the entreaties of those about him, he allowed himself 
to be conducted to her apartment, he manifested the 
same ill-humour. Holding out her hand to him, 
“ Comment,” said she, “ vous me boudez parceque je 
ne suis pas accouchde d’un ganjon ? Cela depend-il 
done de moi ? N’est-ce pas Dieu qui dispose de ces 
affaires ?" Louis, who was most warmly attached 
to his consort, and too reasonable to resist such 
an appeal to his understanding, soon resumed his 
wonted complacency. The court of Versailles in 
1786 still exhibited a scene of dissipation, but 
the augmenting disorder and embarrassment in 
the finances announced an approaching convulsion. 
Calonne, to whom their management was intrusted, 
however able, intelligent, and active he might be, 
inspired little confidence, because his character for 
principle and economy by no means equalled his 
talents. 

The Duchess de Polignac, who had passed some 
time in London on a visit to the French am- 

vol. rv. 2 A 
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bassador during the summer, returned hastily to 
France when she received intelligence of the 
Queen’s accouchement. Her favour seemed to aug¬ 
ment every year. Scarcely did the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse under Louis XIII. possess a greater 
ascendant over Anne of Austria than Madame 
de Polignac exercised over the affections of Marie 
Antoinette. Notwithstanding the fatal velocity with 
which France was annually, though insensibly, pro¬ 
pelled towards the gulf of revolution and subver¬ 
sion, yet her councils, sustained by the recollection 
of American emancipation, which her arms had so 
recently effected, and directed by Vergennes, still 
maintained a character throughout Europe for wis¬ 
dom and vigour. Immense sums were expended at 
Cherbourg, where, in defiance of nature, the French 
Ministers appeared to be determined on forming a 
great naval port and arsenal worthy the genius of 
Richelieu. Sixteen millions sterling were said to 
be destined for their completion, and 240 pieces of 
cannon for their defence. New cones and cassoons 
sunk in order to form an artificial harbour, per¬ 
petually supplied the place of those swallowed up 
or destroyed by the fury of the winds. With a view 
to accelerate the progress of so vast a national 
work, the King, surmounting his habitual inactivity, 
visited Cherbourg in the course of the summer. 
Such was the imposing but fallacious aspect of 
France at this period. 

{November and December 1786.] An unusual 
sterility of political transactions deserving notice 
characterises the close of 1786. Some changes had 
taken place among the Opposition ranks in both 
Houses of Parliament By the decease of the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Surrey quitted the Lower House, 
where his devotion to Fox, joined to his talents, 
and a coarse but manly eloquence, rendered him 
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conspicuous as well as useful. If, however, he occa¬ 
sioned a vacancy in that assembly, he reappeared 
under a higher title in another, which during more 
than eighty years had not beheld within its walls 
the first peer of Great Britain. 1 Lord Keppel 
finished likewise his career at this time, and with 
him became extinct the viscounty which Lord Rock¬ 
ingham and Fox had compelled George III. to be¬ 
stow on him, not for his victories over the enemy, 
but for his sufferings in the cause of party. His 
name will never be pronounced by posterity in con¬ 
junction with those of Hawke, Rodney, Duncan, or 
Nelson, and it might have been as well for his naval 
reputation if, instead of placing him at the head of 
the English fleet in 1778, for which command his 
state of health rendered him unfit, Lord North and 
Lord Sandwich had left him in repose. 

Eden having surmounted all the impediments op- I 
posed to a commercial treaty between England and I, 
France, ventured, under cover of so meritorious a U 
public service, to revisit London during the recess ’ • 
of Parliament. Whatever obloquy or reproaches he 
underwent from his former political friends, he was 
most graciously received at St James’s, where he 
presented to his Majesty a portrait of Louis XVI., 
sent by that prince as a pledge of amity on the present 
auspicious occasion, when the two countries entered 
into bands of trade. Eden deservedly acquired 
great reputation by his success in this complicated, 
difficult, and important negotiation, which demanded 
talents of no ordinary kind. He had, indeed, to 
combat prejudices, enmities, and obstacles, such as 
few individuals could have overcome. How little 
success the Duke of Dorset, then our ambassador 
at the tourt of Versailles, anticipated from Eden’s 

1 The Earl of Surrey abjured the Roman Catholic religion in 1780, 
and in the same year became member of Parliament for Carlisle.—E d. 
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mission may be inferred by the manner in which he 
mentions it when writing to myself. His letter is 
dated “Paris, 6th of April 1786,” not long after 
Eden’s arrival in the French capital “Eden was 
presented last Tuesday. He was very graciously 
received by the King and Queen. His treaty will 
never come to anything, though he has the most 
sanguine hopes about it. He is convinced all will 
be settled in six months. Such an idea, 1 have 
already told him, is the height of folly.” The Duke, 
who did not relish so able an interloper in his sheep- 
fold, would probably have witnessed without deep 
concern the accomplishment of his own prediction. 
As I concluded the year 1785 with Eden’s defection 
and appointment, so -I shall finish the present year 
with his successful, or rather triumphant, reappear¬ 
ance on the theatre of public life in London. 

January 1787.] While composing the present 
Memoirs, I have endeavoured carefully to avoid any 
unnecessary mention of myself, well knowing how 
little interest the concerns of the author can indi¬ 
vidually excite in the minds of posterity. I am, 
nevertheless, about to violate this rule in order to 
relate a circumstance in which I was the sole actor. 
During the first days of January I amused myself 
by writing a “ Short Review of the Political State 
of Great Britain at the Commencement of 1787.” 
In it I delineated with an impartial, but, as I 
readily admit, an imprudent pen, the character of 
George III., of Pitt, and of Fox, unmixed with the 
slightest tinge of enmity or of flattery. Of the 
Prince of Wales I spoke with due admiration when 
describing the graces of his figure, manner, conver¬ 
sation, and deportment, all of them formed to cap¬ 
tivate mankind, but with becoming severity of the 
faults and errors of his character. 

. The production being completed in a very few 
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days, without communicating my secret to any per¬ 
son whatever, I called on Dehrett, a bookseller who 
had succeeded to the noted Almon in Piccadilly. 
I made him a present of the manuscript, under one 
condition only, that of secrecy. Neither he nor I 
indeed foresaw, nor even imagined, the effect that 
it would produce, and still less did we anticipate its 
extensive sale. A few copies of it were sent, by 
my direction, to certain individuals on Saturday, the 
20th of January, but the pamphlet was not published 
till Monday, the 2 2d of the month. Yet in the 
short space of ten days, by the 1st day of February, 
six editions, each consisting of 1000 or 1500 copies, 
were already sold. On the 23d of February ap¬ 
peared a French translation of it, entitled “ Coup- 
d'oeil sur l’Etat Politique de la Grande Bretagne 
au Commencement de l’Ann6e 1787. Traduit de 
l’Anglois sur la sixi&me Edition.” The French 
translator enriched his work with annotations. Six 
answers were made to the pamphlet within four 
weeks from its publication, one of which was uni¬ 
versally, and, I apprehend, justly attributed to Lord 
Erskine, then Attorney-General to the Prince of 
Wales. To Francis, since become Sir Philip 
Francis, common report assigned another of these 
replies. Major Scott assumed the fact, and rea¬ 
soned on it when addressing the House of Com¬ 
mons in his defence of Mr. Hastings on the 8th of 
February. Nor did Francis deny it Scott having 
stigmatised the reply “as a most atrocious and 
infamous attempt to oppress a man already perse¬ 
cuted,” then added, “We all know that a pamphlet 
was published lately, which, though not universally 
approved, has been universally read. It has already 
gone through seven editions, and I am assured that 
die publisher expects to sell 20,000 copies of it. 
Among those suspected or named as its author, 
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Mr. Hastings himself, and various of his friends, 
have been mentioned. The publisher has, how¬ 
ever, publicly and unreservedly declared that neither 
Mr. Hastings, nor any person either directly or in¬ 
directly connected with him, composed that work." 
In fact, conscious that the writer had made nume¬ 
rous enemies by the boldness and impartiality of 
the portraits there sketched, I retained the secret in 
my own bosom, and this posthumous avowal is the 
first that I have ever publicly made on the subject 
The “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers," 
the “ Letters of Junius,” the “ Pursuits of Litera¬ 
ture,” and many other anonymous productions pub¬ 
lished in my time, though confidently attributed 
to particular individuals, have never been owned. 
I believe we have no certainty that “Gulliver’s 
Travels ” were written by Swift, yet no doubt is 
entertained on the point 

Debrett assured me that the servants sent from 
every part of London to procure the pamphlet in 
question, burst into his shop, and almost tore it off 
the counter, many, as he believed, without paying 
for it. His shop became, indeed, during succes¬ 
sive days, a scene of altercation and dispute rela¬ 
tive to the author, some individuals extolling, while 
others equally condemned the work. All neverthe¬ 
less admitted that the person who composed it well 
knew the characters whom he described. The Prince 
of Wales expressed great indignation at the parts of 
the performance which related to himself. He even 
sent his Attorney-General repeatedly to Debrett, 
peremptorily demanding to know from him the name 
of the writer, menacing, if he withheld it, to make 
him personally responsible, and to .prosecute him for 
a libel. But Debrett replied, that the author hav¬ 
ing given him the work, which to him had proved a 
source of such profit, and having bound him to sec- 
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recy, he neither could, in honour nor in gratitude, 
betray the trust reposed in him. The Prince’s 
threats, perhaps intended only for purposes of in¬ 
timidation, produced no consequence. Seven years 
afterwards, conversing with Debrett on the subject, 
I asked him what number of copies he had sold. He 
answered, “At least,as he believed, 17,000,” but he 
added, that “not having entered the work at Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall, as he ought to have done, it was 
surreptitiously printed at Edinburgh and at Dublin, 
where vast numbers were sold.” I desired him to 
state on paper, as a matter of curiosity, the extent 
of the sale in his own shop. He did so, and I 
transcribe the note from his original, now lying be¬ 
fore me:— 

“ Sir, —In answer to your question, I am of opin¬ 
ion that upwards of 17,000 copies of the ‘Short 
Review,’ &c., were sold by, sir, your much obliged 
and most humble servant, John Debrett. 

“Piccadilly, Jan. 28, 1794." 

I now resume the thread of my narration. 

[8 th January 1787.] Early in the present month 
died Sir William Draper, a man hardly better known 
to posterity by his capture of Manilla 1 than by his 
correspondence with “Junius.” Sir William was of 
obscure extraction, but endowed with talents which, 
whether exerted in the field or in the closet, entitled 
him to great consideration. His vanity, which led 
him to call his house at Clifton near Bristol “ Manilla 
Hall,” and there to erect a cenotaph to his fellow- 
soldiers who fell before that city during the siege, 
exposed him to invidious comments. But Lord 
Amherst, in whom vanity was not a predominant 

1 When he had captured Manilla in 1762, instead of plundering the 
city, he agreed to accept bills on Madrid for one million sterling, 
which bills the Spanish Government refused to honour.—D. 
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passion, gave in like manner the name of “Mon¬ 
treal ” to his seat in Kent. Sir William was doubt¬ 
less impelled by the desire of displaying his intimacy 
with the Marquis of Granby to take up his pen in 
that nobleman’s defence. “Junius’s” obligation to 
his officious friendship was indelible; for, however 
admirably written may be his letter of the 21st of 
January 1769, which opened the series of those cele¬ 
brated compositions, it was Draper’s answer, with 
his signature annexed to it, that drew all eyes 
towards the two literary combatants. 

Great as were “Junius’s" talents, yet, if he had 
been left to exhale his resentment without notice or 
reply, he might have found it difficult to concentre 
on himself the attention of all England. But the 
instant that Sir William avowedly entered the lists 
as Lord Granby’s champion, a new interest was 
awakened in the public mind. From the employ¬ 
ment which he had voluntarily undertaken of de¬ 
fending his friend, he was speedily compelled to 
defend himself—“ J unius,” after exposing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to national condemnation and deri¬ 
sion, turning round upon Draper. In vain did the 
imprudent auxiliary, pressed by questions of the 
most painful description, which he had drawn upon 
his own head, endeavour to provoke his invisible 
adversary to meet him in Hyde Park. “Junius,” 
while he admitted that the appeal to the sword was 
consistent enough with Sir William’s late profession, 
demanded, “After selling the companions of your 
victory In one instance, and after selling your pro¬ 
fession in the other, by what authority do you pre¬ 
sume to call yourself a soldier ?” Nor did he fail 
to point out the absurdity of attacking an anonymous 
writer, and then expecting him to quit his incognito 
and to declare his real name. Sir William was so in¬ 
judicious as to renew the correspondence six months 
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after its first termination. But he derived no ad¬ 
vantage from it. “ Junius ” treated him as the Mar¬ 
chioness de Chaves’ secretary treated Gil Bias— 
disarmed and dismissed him. Yet Draper’s letters, 
if they could be considered separately from those of 
his antagonist, are classical and elegant productions. 
When perused, as Sir William’s must ever be, in 
conjunction with the answers made by “Junius,” 
they shrink into comparative inferiority. 

[23 */January 1787.] The session of Parliament 
at length opened under circumstances of extraor¬ 
dinary tranquillity and unanimity. It eventually 
proved one of the shortest that has taken place 
during the present reign, having only lasted a few 
days more than four months, while Lord North’s Par¬ 
liaments, which were usually convoked in November, 
rarely rose before July. The treaty of commerce 
recently concluded by Eden formed the prominent] 
feature of his Majesty’s speech. Perhaps, however, \ 
I ought not to omit the intended formation of a 
settlement on the coast of New Holland, destined 
to receive the malefactors with which the prisons of 
the kingdom overflowed, a measure rather indicated 
than announced, but which was carried into execu¬ 
tion at this time. As the inability of the leaders of 
Opposition to divide the House with the slightest 
hope of success was well known, the attendance 
bore a proportion to their diminished consideration. 
Fox and Burke indeed were present, but Sheridan 
did not appear in his place. Mr. Matthew Mon¬ 
tagu seconded the address to the throne. It was 
of him that General Montagu Matthew, brother to 
the Earl of Landaff, said in the last House of Com¬ 
mons (upon some mistakes arising relative to their 
identity, produced by the similarity of their appel¬ 
lations), “ I wish it to be understood that there is 
no more likeness between Montagu Matthew and 
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Matthew Montagu than between a chestnut horse 
and a horse chestnut.” Mr. Montagu’s paternal 
name was Robinson, but the celebrated Mrs. 
Montagu, his aunt, who so long occupied the first 
place among the gens de lettres in London, having 
adopted him as her heir, he received her husband’s 
name. At her feet he was brought up, a school 
more adapted to form a man of taste and improve¬ 
ment than a statesman or a man of the world. At 
her decease he inherited not only her ample landed 
property, but her palace (as it would be denominated 
at Rome or at Naples), situated in Portman Square. 
Yet thus highly favoured by fortune, and presump¬ 
tive heir to an Irish barony 1 (Rokeby), he has 
always resembled Pope’s “ Curio,” of whom the 
poet says that— 

-“ Curio, restless by the fair one’s side, 

Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride.” * 

Mr. Montagu’s sighs have not indeed been directed 
to the attainment of a medal, but to the acquisition 
of a more solid, object. 

This gentleman, after eulogising in animated lan¬ 
guage the “ Commercial Treaty,” as forming more 
than a compensation for the monopoly of the Ameri- 
•can market lost to Great Britain, by a natural tran¬ 
sition reverted to the Minister whose genius had 
effected so beneficial a work. Regardless of the 
embarrassment which his own praises, however 
merited they might be, must excite in the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, who sat just below him, 
Montagu dilated on his resplendent public services. 
"These,” he said, "justly entitled him to equal 

1 Succeeded his brother as fourth Baron Rokeby in 182^ He was 
born November 23, 1762, and died September 1, 1831.— ED. 

* The Quarterly Reviewer (lvii. 469) points out that Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu’s large family of ten or twelve sons and daughters proved that 
he did not neglect his bride.— Ed. 
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honours with those earned by his illustrious father. 
Exalted as the Earl of Chatham’s glory had been in 
war, not less should the son attain in the annals of 
peace.” It might have been thought that such a 
panegyric, when aided by time and circumstances, 
formed no bad foundation for an English peerage. 
Yet though Mr. Montagu has been a member 
of various Parliaments, and has represented many 
Cornish boroughs between 1787 and 1812, never 
apparently losing sight of his object, and occasion¬ 
ally directing his eloquence to its attainment, his 
efforts have hitherto failed of success. Whether 
this fact is to be explained by his want of ability, of 
address, or of perseverance, it is certain that the 
doors- of the British House of Peers seem to be 
closed against him. He still remains a commoner. 
Fox, while he paid some compliments to Mon¬ 
tagu’s maiden speech, did not treat with the less 
derision his predictions of the future financial or 
commercial benefits that would flow from Eden’s 
treaty. He even indulged in some very severe j 
animadversion’s on the policy of entering into such 
connections with France, described Ministers as in 
the honeymoon of their new union with that power, 
depictured Louis XVI. as more formidable than ^ 
Louis XIV. had ever been, and declared that he 
thought it necessary to protest against the French 
mode of talking introduced on that evening. He 
concluded, nevertheless, by giving the address his 
affirmative. 

Pitt, who did not fail to perceive this inconsis¬ 
tency, instantly exposed it with all the force of 
ridicule. He then entered with great ability on 
the defence of the system itself, which he depic¬ 
tured as fraught with advantages to both countries. 

“ France and England,” said Pitt, “ have by their ! 
past conduct acted as if nature had intended them * 
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for mutual destruction. But I trust the time is now 
arrived when they shall justify the beneficent order 
of the universe, and demonstrate to mankind that 
they can systematically cultivate a friendly inter¬ 
course, cemented by mutual benevolence.” Having 
discussed the subject in a manner equally lucid and 
masterly, yet less diffusely than Fox had done, “ I 
V am happy,” concluded he, “ that notwithstanding the 
vehemence with which the right honourable gentle¬ 
man has argued against the address, he is ready to 
vote for it I hope he will continue the same line 
of action throughout the session; for if he makes 
a practice of voting in direct opposition to his own 
speeches and arguments, we may look for a greater 
degree of unanimity than we can otherwise expect" 
With this sarcastic remark the debate closed, no 
person rising on either side of the House to prolong 
it, though Fox offered a few words of explanation. 
His inferiority in strength could not be more clearly 
manifested, nor the parliamentary supremacy of the 
Minister more triumphantly exhibited. The muta¬ 
bility of human affairs was forcibly exemplified on 
that day. Three years earlier, upon the 23d of 
January 1784, Fox, then completely in possession 
of a devoted majority, after throwing out Pitt’s 
East India Bill, might have carried almost any 
vote, however violent, against him. In January 
l 1787 Fox’s numbers had sunk so low that he did 
. not venture on a division, while his antagonist, con- 
|l firmed in power, popular, and master of both Houses, 
I beheld himself, though not yet twenty-eight, more 
completely arbiter of the Cabinet than his father had 
ever been at any moment of the last or of the pre¬ 
sent reign. 

[26 th January — 6 th February 1787.] Sheridan, 
to whom was committed the task of bringing forward 
the third charge against Hastings, gave notice of his 
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intention to move it early in February.' It was only 
delayed during a few days in consequence of a wish 
expressed to examine previously Mr. Middleton, 
who had been Resident or Minister at Lucknow, and 
likewise Sir Elijah Impey, both of whom appearing 
at the bar, underwent a most severe interrogatory. 
Pitt manifested, on the other hand, no less impatience 
to enter on the examination of the commercial treaty 
with France, but Fox strenuously resisted any pre¬ 
cipitation relative to a point of such magnitude and 
importance. With great earnestness he deprecated 
the slightest violation of the subsisting treaties with 
Portugal, and loudly demanded, as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to all debate on a subject so new as well as 
so intricate, that a call of the House should take 
place. After various ineffectual attempts, during 
several successive days, to attain it by concession 
on the part of the Minister, who maintained that it 
was unnecessary, the question came to issue. A, 
more angry and personal altercation than arose on 
that evening could scarcely have occurred in a French 
"constituent assembly,” Cornwall the Speaker not 
interposing his authority, as he ought to have done, 
for moderating such intemperate warmth. Pitt hav¬ 
ing moved “to take into consideration on the 13th 
of February the treaty recently signed between his 
Majesty and the most Christian King,” Lord George 
Cavendish, 1 unde to the Duke of Devonshire, pro¬ 
posed to substitute as an amendment the words 
“ 20th of February.” Lord George, who then re¬ 
presented the county of Derby, possessed very 
limited talents, but his rank, his fortune, and the 
hereditary probity of the Cavendish family, which 
in no individual of that line was more recognised 
than in him, supplied the place of ability, Nor 

1 Created Earl of Burlington. Henry Cavendish, the philosopher, 
left him his wealth.—E d. 
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had Fox a more zealous adherent within those 
walls. 

Burke exhibited a total want of self-control 
throughout the whole discussion. “ The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer,” said he, “ with that con¬ 
fined intellect which leads men of narrow views to 
look at great objects through contracted mediums, 
seems to consider this treaty as a mere commercial 
matter. He regards it as the concern of two little 
counting-houses, not of two rival states, as if the 
sign of the Fleur-de-Lis and the sign of the Red 
Lion were contending which house should obtain 
the best custom. I see it in a more national point 
of view. We are about to unite with that power 
against which nature, not less than policy, has de¬ 
signed us to form a balance.” The Minister having 
in the course of the evening severely attacked 
Fox, “ When animadversion,” exclaimed Burke, 
“ is seasoned by wit, the satire, though keen, be¬ 
comes softened. But when gross, miserable, and 
stupid abuse assumes the character of admonition, 
it recoils on its author. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer declares that he had the misfortune to sit 
for a short period in my friend’s place. No doubt 
he spoke from his feelings, for, to an aspiring young 
man, never easy except in the possession of power, 
a situation on this side of the House must neces¬ 
sarily be irksome. Mounted as he is on a stage, 
and exhibiting with his merrymen about him, by 
the aid of a ladder which a state carpenter has 
contrived, scarcely does he deign even to look on 
creatures so low as the Opposition.” 

Wilberforce interposing, expressed his concern 
that a person possessed of such endowments should 
be enslaved by his own temper. But Pitt did not 
commit his defence to any lips except his own. “ I 
appeal,” said he, “ to the judgment of all present 
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whether a speech more abusive, more personal, or 
more outrageous, has ever been heard. With his 
character, he has lost all command over himself, 
and he now rarely speaks without exciting an equal 
mixture of disgust and of compassion.” Fox, with 
calmness and moderation, endeavoured to protect 
his friend, if he had been capable of hearing reason. 
Instead, however, of repressing his violence, he 
gave it the rein. Yet not without demonstrating 
that even in his fall he knew how to draw his robe 
with grace about him. “ I thank the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,” said Burke, “for his compassion; 
I even regard the obligation as greater because he 
has so little to spare. With respect to his contempt, 
that being a commodity in which he deals largely, I 
return it on his hands as of no sort of value.” A 
division taking place, Ministers carried the question 
by a vast majority, only eighty-nine individuals sup¬ 
porting Lord George Cavendish’s motion, while it 
was negatived by 213. 

That Burke exposed himself to much censure on 
that evening by his intemperate conduct, whereas 
Fox displayed great self-control, cannot be disputed. 
We must not, however, overlook the essential dif¬ 
ference in their positions and in their formation of 
mind. Fox, endowed by nature with uncommon 
suavity and placability of disposition, was rarely 
thrown off his guard, and he might still be con¬ 
sidered as young, having only just completed his 
thirty-eighth year. The death of his nephew, Lord 
Holland, then a boy of thirteen, might at any 
moment have placed him in the House of Peers, 
and once more have put him in possession of an 
ample fortune. A change of sovereigns would infal¬ 
libly raise him again to power, and render him 
master of the Cabinet Marriage, a state for which 
he betrayed no aversion, opened to him the means 
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of repairing all his losses at play, If he contracted an 
advantageous alliance. The buoyancy of his temper, 
sustained by conviviality, society, and amusement, 
did not allow him to sink under the inconveniences 
of poverty. Carlton House and Brookes’s Club 
still prolonged his nights, while Mrs. Siddons at¬ 
tracted him to the theatre, and in Belvidere or in 
Callista charmed away for the moment all painful 
recollections of political defeat or exclusion from 
office. How often have I seen him, seated in the 
orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre among the musi¬ 
cians, for the purpose of more accurately hearing 
and viewing that incomparable actress, pay her the 
copious tribute of his tears! 

But widely different was Burke’s situation, and 
far less exhilarating were his prospects. His ori¬ 
ginal patron, the Marquis of Rockingham, being 
dead, he could only look to the Duke of Portland 
for future remuneration, if ever the party of which 
he constituted the head should again force their 
way into the royal closet. Linked with Fox, their 
destinies appeared to be inseparable, nor did Burke 
foresee at that time how soon the ties which united 
them would be rent asunder. Still less did he anti¬ 
cipate that the “aspiring young man, surrounded 
by his merrymen, and mounted on Jenkinson’s 
shoulders,” would extend support to his declining 
age and smooth the evening of his day. Scarcely 
more than six years elapsed before I saw Burice 
seated on the Treasury bench between Pitt and 
Dundas. In 1787 he was verging towards sixty, 
and could not, like Fox, extend his views to any 
remote futurity. His temper, naturally irritable 
and impatient of contradiction, became sharpened 
by disappointments. Nor could he find resources 
in the clubs of St. James's Street, in the boxes of 
Drury Lane Theatre, or in the orgies of Carlton 
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House. At his retreat near Beaconsfield he would, 
indeed, have tasted all the felicity which a classic 
mind could derive from retirement, letters, and a 
learned leisure; but contracted finances, together 
with the toil of parliamentary attendance, embittered 
his enjoyments. Of fame he had sufficient, and he 
was weary of political opposition, yet unable to retire 
from Parliament, which to him had afforded no har¬ 
vest except bays. So pressing, indeed, were his 
wants become in 1793, that I have been assured he 
sold the two pensions of ^1800 each for three lives, 
then granted him by the crown, without almost a 
week’s delay. They were put up to sale on the 
Exchange, and produced about ,£36,000. The pre¬ 
sent Earl of Hardwicke is one of those three lives, 
as his son, the late Lord Royston, was another. 
To the French Revolution and its sanguinary ex¬ 
cesses he therefore owed the independence of his 
last years. He even owed more; for the efforts of 
mind that he exerted to stem the torrent of subver¬ 
sion and to awaken resistance among the powers of 
Europe redeemed his character in the estimation of 
the country. After the King’s recovery from his 
first great intellectual malady in 1789, Burke had 
fallen very low in the general opinion. I repeat, 
however, that, all circumstances considered, Burke 
appears most resplendent, as well as exempt from 
imputations of inconsistency, previous to Lord 
North’s resignation. 

[ytk February 1787.] The acrimonious debate to 
which I have alluded was followed on the subse¬ 
quent evening by the most splendid display of elo¬ 
quence and talent which has been exhibited in the 
House of Commons during the present reign. This 
pre-eminence seems to be accorded by all parties to 
Sheridan’s memorable speech respecting Hastings’s 
treatment of the Begums or Princesses of Oude. It 
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occupied considerably more than five hours in the 
delivery, attracted the most intense attention, and 
was succeeded at its close by a general involuntary 
pause or hum of admiration, which lasted several 
minutes. Unquestionably it formed a most extra¬ 
ordinary effort of human genius, labour, and wit, 
stamped throughout with the characteristic marks of 
Sheridan’s genius; for no man accustomed to his 
style of composition, oral or written, could for an 
instant mistake the author. In many parts and pas¬ 
sages it was absolutely dramatic, not less so than 
the “Duenna ” or the “School for Scandal.” Those 
pieces belong indeed to comedy, while the charge in 
question partook, it may be said, of the nature of 
tragedy. Yet so admirably could Sheridan adapt 
his theme to circumstances, that he contrived to lend 
point to incidents the most revolting, and excited 
smiles while detailing scenes of the deepest distress. 
Burke, it is true, frequently passed with rapid transi¬ 
tions from indignation or invective to raillery or 
levity ; but he was borne away by an ardent imagi¬ 
nation that often outran his reason. Sheridan’s 
invocations, allusions, and exclamations the most 
pathetic, though clothed with all the garb of nature 
or of passion, were not less the fruit of consummate 
art and mature reflection. He neither lost his 
temper, his memory, nor his judgment throughout 
the whole performance, blending the legal accuracy 
of the bar when stating facts or depositions of wit¬ 
nesses with the most impassioned appeals to justice, 
pity, and humanity. Availing himself with dexterity 
of the ample materials which the subject offered 
him, presenting objects to the imagination under 
forms the most picturesque, appalling, and impres¬ 
sive, he led captive his audience, of whom a large 
proportion was very incapable of discriminating 
truth from misrepresentation or exaggeration. The 
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very scene of these transactions, which lay in Asia, 
on the banks of the Ganges or the Jumna, the per¬ 
sonages who performed the principal parts,—viziers, 
princesses, eunuchs, and rajahs, zenanas and harems 
entered by violence, jaghires arbitrarily resumed, 
and treasures seized on by military force,—all these 
accessories, when decorated with the charms of 
oratory, subdued his hearers, and left them in 
breathless admiration, accompanied or followed by 
conviction. 

I have said that many passages were dramatic. 
It was thus that he compared the Governor-General 
of Bengal successively to a number of animate 
or inanimate things. “He is,” said Sheridan, “a 
mixture of the trickster and the tyrant, at once a 
Scapin and a Dionysius. A crooked, circuitous 
policy regulates all his actions. He can no more go 
straightforward to his object than a snake can pro¬ 
ceed without writhing in curves or can imitate the 
undeviating swiftness of an arrow. He boasts of 
his resources—namely, Cheyt Sing and the Begums 
•—precisely as a highwayman would boast of Bag- 
shot and Hounslow.”—“The unfortunate inhabi¬ 
tants of Oude remind me of a collection of birds, 
who, observing a felon kite in the air, dread his ap¬ 
proach as they behold him mount with redoubled 
vigour on the wing, accumulated vengeance depic¬ 
tured in his eye, prepared to pounce on his destined 
prey with assurance of success.” Having described 
the acts of horror perpetrated in the palace of Sujah 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, “ Great God of jus¬ 
tice ! ” exclaimed he, “ canst Thou, from Thy eternal 
throne, look down upon such premeditated outrages, 
and not affix on the perpetrators some signal mark 
of divine displeasure I ” This is the very sentiment 
expressed by Marcus in the opening scene of the 
first act of " Cato.” “ The only emblem,” Sheridan 
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asserted, “ which could aptly designate Hastings in 
his public capacity was that of a man holding in one 
hand a bloody sceptre while with the other he was 
employed in picking pockets.” Having attributed 
to him almost every crime which can stain or debase 
our nature—cruelty, fraud, hypocrisy, venality, rapa¬ 
city, and breach of faith—having protested that in 
the pages of Machiavel no acts of similar atrocity 
were to be found—having accused him of accepting 
“a present, or rather a bribe, of ^100,000”—having 
expatiated on his inhumanity in turning out to the 
merciless seasons and a more merciless soldiery 
the wife and the mother of Sujah Dowlah, whom 
that prince, at the moment of his decease, had in¬ 
trusted to the Governor-General’s protection,—Sheri¬ 
dan then made his appeal to the moral feelings and 
character of the House. It was conceived with 
great beauty, and well calculated to produce the 
deepest impression. “ This,” said he, “ is no party 
question. However divided we may be on political 
matters, we shall, I trust, join hand and heart in 
reprobating inhumanity and delivering over to 
punishment those who use unlimited authority for 
purposes of tyranny and oppression.” 

It must not, however, be imagined that the whole 
[ weight of Sheridan’s eloquence fell exclusively on 
!\ Hastings. Two other individuals shared it with 
\\ him. The first was Sir Elijah Impey, Chief-Justice 
of Bengal, who having lent his legal co-operation 
and assistance to the seizure of the treasures pos¬ 
sessed by the Princesses of Oude, had repaired in 
person to that province, nine hundred miles dis¬ 
tant from the seat of Government, in order to take 
the necessary depositions. In terms of bitter rail¬ 
lery mixed with classic wit Sheridan held up to 
derision and reprobation “ the Grotius of India, 
degrading the dignity of his high office, laying aside 
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the character of a judge, and soiling his pure ermine 
by condescending to execute the functions of a 
pettifogging attorney, running up and down the 
country ferreting out affidavits, and carrying them 
upon his shoulders in a bundle, like a pedlar with 
his pack.”—“ Sir Elijah says,” continued Sheridan, 
“ he gave his advice, not as a judge, but as a friend, 
and in that character he took the affidavits. Friend¬ 
ship impelled him to scud up and down India, 
made him oblivious of all he owed to himself and 
to the majesty of justice.” 

The third person at whose expense Sheridan 
exercised his talents was Middleton, Minister dur¬ 
ing these transactions from the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to the Nabob of Oude. He had returned to 
England with a vast fortune. During the course 
of his examination, his recollection relative to many 
events which took place while he was the British 
Resident at Lucknow seemed to be so completely 
worn out that no traces of their existence could be 
elicited from him by the closest interrogatory. We 
have, however, seen him outdone in this respect by 
an Italian at the bar of the House of Lords. 1 Such 
a total and unaccountable oblivion of recent facts 
performed, or at least witnessed by himself, ob¬ 
tained for him the appellation of “ Memory Mid¬ 
dleton,” as lucus a non lucendo. “In the perse¬ 
cution of the Begums,” observed Sheridan, “an 
army was sent to execute an arrest, a siege was 
undertaken for a note of hand, and a rebellion was 
proved by affidavit. There was a trading general 
(Colonel Hannay), an auctioneer, ambassador, and 
a chief-judge secretary.” The antithesis of these 
expressions entertained even those who were the 
most disinclined to agree in his assertions or de¬ 
ductions. Never was the triumph of genius over a 

1 “Non mi ricordo* was the constant reply of the Italian courier 
when under examination at Queen Caroline’s trial— Ed. 
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popular assembly more signally displayed than in 
the speech of Sheridan. 

After the first tumult of applause had subsided, 
an attempt was made to adjourn by Sir William 
Dolben, who stated the general exhaustion of the 
House as a reason for postponing the discussion. 
But Fox opposed it, observing that the hour 
(twelve) by no means justified a suspension of the 
debate. “ It is pretty obvious,” added he, “ that 
the speech just delivered has made no ordinary 
impression, and I see no reason why we may not 
come to the question. If any friend of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings should wish to offer arguments calculated to 
efface that impression, the present moment appears 
to me the fit time for doing it.” Major Scott de¬ 
claring that he could convict Sheridan of many 
gross misrepresentations of fact, and professing his 
readiness to proceed instantly, if such should be 
the pleasure of the House, Pitt interposed. “ I will 
not,” said he, “ at present state in what way I have 
made up my mind to vote. Yet I mean to deliver 
my sentiments at large upon the motion. With 
regard to the speech which we have heard, it has 
unquestionably produced all the effect which genius 
can command. A more able speech has perhaps 
never been pronounced; but I can by no means 
agree that because one dazzling display of oratory 
has been exhibited, other gentlemen ought to be 
precluded from giving their opinions. For these 
reasons, I, for one, wish an immediate adjourn¬ 
ment.” Fox by no means concurred, however, with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he sustained 
his dissent by very plausible arguments. “My 
honourable friend,” observed he, “ has spoken ably. 
But why has he so done ? It is because he exerted 
himself in a right cause, because he has a heart 
capable of sympathising with the woes of those 
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whose innocence and defenceless condition claim 
protection. His speech has been denominated elo¬ 
quent. Eloquent, no doubt, it is; so much so, 
indeed, that all I have ever read or heard of oratory, 
either in this assembly or elsewhere, sinks to nothing 
in the comparison. But why adjourn, except because 
the arguments offered being unanswerable, it is 
wished to gain time, with a view of substituting 
negotiation, manoeuvre, and delay in the place of 
truth and reason ?” 

Before he sat down, Fox addressing himself per¬ 
sonally to Pitt, implored him, from regard to his 
own character, as well as for the character of the 
House, not to vote against the question. While 
urging this point, having used language bordering 
on invective, he was severely reprehended by Wil- 
berforce. With the liberality of mind which always 
characterised him, Fox instantly made reparation. 
“ I protest,” said he, “ it was not my intention to 
give offence. We are both (meaning the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and himself) too apt to say harsher 
things to each other than are perhaps warrantable. 
On my part, these asperities of expression are, I am 
pretty certain, generally unprovoked, but they take 
place much too frequently.” So placable and prompt 
to obliterate all recollections of a vindictive nature 
was Fox. His antagonist by no means manifested 
equal suavity of disposition. Spencer Stanhope, one 
of the two representatives for Hull, avowed that 
“ his mind was nearly made up by the almost mira¬ 
culous speech which he had just heard.” And Mat¬ 
thew Montagu declared that “ his opinion respecting 
the treatment of the Begums, which, when he came 
down to the House, he thought was settled, had been 
shaken if not overturned.” Such were the effects 
of that fascinating composition. We must never¬ 
theless bear in mind that these conversions were 
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moral, not political. The affair stood unconnected 
with party, though the prosecution originated with 
Opposition. On whichever side the Minister might 
ultimately vote, his official situation would remain 
the same. If the “ Westminster scrutiny ” or the 
“ Irish propositions ” had formed the subject of 
Sheridan’s attack, his pathetic appeals to justice 
and humanity would not probably have made such 
numerous proselytes on the Ministerial benches. 
Many persons even considered as ludicrous invo¬ 
cations to the “God of justice” solemnly pronounced 
by a man whose whole life formed a perpetual act 
of private injustice towards his own creditors, and 
who owed his personal liberty to his seat in the 
House of Commons. The adjournment was at 
length carried without any division. 

[8Afc February 1787.] On the resumption of the 
debate, Major Scott endeavoured to counteract 
the recent effect of Sheridan’s eloquence by con¬ 
trasting the calamities and disgraces which befell 
us in every other quarter of die globe with the 
acquisitions of territory gained in the East between 
1776 and 1783 under Hastings’s administration. 
Having shown that Dundas had moved for the 
recall of Hastings in May 1782, “because, in his 
opinion, the Governor-General had forfeited the 
confidence of the native princes of India and could 
not conclude a peace,” Scott observed that, most 
unfortunately for Dundas’s assertion, Hastings did 
actually conclude an honourable peace with the 
Mahrattas in the very month, and almost on the 
very day, when the motion to which he alluded 
was made in the House. “ I have since,” added 
Scott, “heard him avow within these walls his 
satisfaction at the resistance made by the Court 
of East India Proprietors to that vote, because 
he was convinced they had thereby rendered a 
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very essential service to the Company and to 
Great Britain.” Turning to the members of the 
Opposition, he demanded why, if they considered 
Hastings’s treatment of the Princesses of Oude 
as so criminal, they did not remove and recall 
him when they were themselves in office in 1783. 
Scott next proceeded to answer the specific accu¬ 
sation of seizing the treasures of the Begums, 
adducing a great variety of evidence to prove that 
those Princesses had taken part in the rebellion of 
Cheyt Sing, and had actually raised troops with 
intent to support his cause. As the last and best 
proof of Hastings’s public merit in committing the 
very act now criminally charged against him, Scott 
depictured the critical situation of our empire in the 
East between October 1780 and the commencement 
of the year 1783—assailed on every quarter, and 
menaced monthly with subversion ; Hyder Ally 
at the gates of Madras pursuing our defeated 
troops, while the fleet of France, under Suffrein, 
remained cruising unopposed in the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal ; Sir Eyre Coote, who commanded the forces 
sent to oppose Hyder, looking solely to the govern¬ 
ment-general for the payment of his army, on which 
depended the fate of India ; the Bengal treasury 
empty, and the pay of the soldiery, European as 
well as native, many months in arrear. “One 
fact," concluded Scott, “ no man can doubt, namely, 
that the sum procured from the Princesses of Oude 
could not have been raised from any other source. 
And without that supply we might now have been 
debating here how Mr. Hastings should be im¬ 
peached,, not for saving, but for losing India.” 

These arguments and facts, though not decorated 
with the fascinating ornaments of Sheridan’s elo¬ 
quence, yet made at the time, and still continue, 
after the lapse of more than thirty years, to pro- 
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duce on my mind the deepest conviction of their 
solidity. Such was not, however, their effect on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose speech 
drew more than ordinary attention, as on his mode 
of seeing the charge and of voting upon it no man 
doubted must depend Hastings’s acquittal or con¬ 
demnation. 

Pitt did not leave it long uncertain on which side 
he should give his vote. After observing that as he 
had always considered the present charge to be 
marked apparently with the strongest features of 
criminality and cruelty, so he had endeavoured 
most conscientiously to guard against any sort of 
prejudice, he added, that he had compared the accu¬ 
sation minutely with the evidence. The interval 
which had elapsed since the unprecedented dis¬ 
play of oratory exhibited on the preceding night 
having allowed him to recover from its immediate 
impression, and to examine the proofs adduced in 
its support, he was now ready to concur with the 
motion. Yet he admitted the resumption of the 
jaghires to be highly justifiable, though he con¬ 
demned the seizure of the Begums’ treasures. If 
their confiscation was an act of forfeiture designed 
to operate as an example of severity, or even on the 
pretext of state necessity, provided the facts were 
well established, in either case, he said, he should 
acquit the Governor-General of all culpability. But 
he professed himself unable to discover any such 
sources of justification. Sheridan acknowledged the 
liberality of Pitt’s proceeding, and Fox, though with 
less animation, joined in recognition of the Mini¬ 
ster’s candour. 

While the leaders on both sides thus united 
against an individual who, by the resources which 
he called into action, had saved . India when at¬ 
tacked by a combination of European and Asiatic 
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enemies, no person of eminence or of distinguished 
talents came forward in his defence. Silence per¬ 
vaded the Treasury bench; neither Mr. William 
Grenville, nor Lord Mulgrave, nor the Master of 
the Rolls, nor the Attorney-General uttering a 
word in his justification. The Solicitor-General 
(Macdonald) 1 alone declared, that as, whatever opin¬ 
ion he might form relative to the charge under 
examination, he never could agree to an impeach¬ 
ment, he therefore should not vote on the pending 
question. Dempster * had, however, the honesty to 
rise and oppose the current, as did Le Mesurier, 3 
one of the members for Southwark ; but the latter 
was compelled to desist by loud and repeated cries 
of “ Question.” Only sixty-eight persons negatived 
Sheridan’s proposition; 175 found Hastings cul¬ 
pable. 

Dundas, though he took no part in the discussion, 
voted with the Minister. Lord North was not pre¬ 
sent during any part of the evening. His health 
and his sight, both which betrayed symptoms of 
decay, allowed him rarely to attend in his place or 
to take any active share in debate. I voted with 
the minority on that night, and I believe, if the sub¬ 
ject could be agitated anew, I should act again in 
the same manner. Not that I am convinced of 
the complicity of the Begums in the rebellion of 
Cheyt Sing, which was by no means satisfactorily 
demonstrated. Nor do I conceive that, on prin¬ 
ciples of private morality, the act of seizing on their 
treasures can be justified. But the peril to the state 
was extreme. The deed had been done, and 
Bengal was saved by that most timely operation of 
despotic power. If ever any act rested on over- 

1 Sir Alexander Macdonald. See vol. iii. p. 398 .—Ed. 

* George Dempster, M.P. for Forfar Burghs.—E d. 

* Paul Le Mesurier.—E d, 
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whelming state necessity for its justification, this 
was the measure. Yet Pitt affected not to per¬ 
ceive, or not to recognise it. I say, affected; for no 
man endowed with reason could deny the awful and 
alarming state of our Eastern possessions at that 
eventful period, when the energy and resources of 
Hastings snatched them from destruction. 

It was not even pretended that the Princesses in 
question had committed their cause to the exertions 
of Burke, as the Sicilians intrusted the redress of 
Verres’s exactions to the eloquence of Cicero, who 
having himself filled the office of quaestor in the 
island, had witnessed the enormities of which he 
complained, whereas Burke and his friends only 
collected their information from the Governor- 
General’s implacable enemies. With as little truth 
could it be asserted that Hastings had converted 
the money thus taken to his own use, as Rumbold 
did in his treatment of the Nabob of Arcot. He 
had, it is true, received a present from Asoph 
Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, amounting in value to 
nearly £100,000, but he carried it to the Company’s 
account. He accompanied that act with the ex¬ 
pression of a wish that they would confer it on 
himself. Well, indeed, might he make such a re¬ 
quest, when, after having passed his whole life in 
the Company’s service, he had not acquired even 
such a competence as almost every civil servant 
contrived to amass in the course of ten or twelve 
years. And who were the men to impeach Hast¬ 
ings ? The same individuals who, only four years 
earlier, having, by a sacrifice of all public principle 
in uniting with Lord. North, forced their way into 
the Cabinet, and finding themselves odious to the 
sovereign while they had lost the confidence of 
the country, attempted to seize, not the treasure of 
an individual, but the property and possessions of a 
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great chartered company. Nay, who undertook to 
unhinge the British constitution itself in order to 
consolidate their own power; an act of criminal 
ambition and liberticide with which Pitt reproached 
them day by day. Yet with these very men he now 
joined to oppress one of the few British subjects 
who during the eclipse of the American war, placed 
as he was in a situation equally eminent and peril¬ 
ous, had preserved the extensive provinces intrusted 
to his care. Posterity will probably affix its con¬ 
demnation to such a line of policy, which, as it 
appears to me, was unworthy of a statesman, whose 
first duty should have impelled him to extend a 
shield over the preserver of India, even though he 
might not have privately approved every measure 
of Hastings’s administration. 

[9/A — 28/A February 1787.] After the termina¬ 
tion of the charge relative to tne Princesses of Oude, 
no further progress was made in the prosecution 
during the remainder of the month of February, 
almost every evening being exclusively occupied in 
discussions respecting the commercial treaty with 
France. It opened, indeed, a field of speculation, 
argument, and dispute, not less ample, and scarcely 
less important, than the Irish propositions had pre¬ 
sented in 1785. Fox and Pitt assumed, throughout 
every debate which arose on the treaty, opinions 
and principles by no means analogous to their re¬ 
spective characters. The former, whose enlarged 
mind and placable disposition should naturally have 
inclined or impelled him to embrace a policy favour¬ 
able to the extinction of ancient enmities between 
the two countries, seemed to have adopted an oppo¬ 
site system. He constantly maintained that France 
should be prospectively considered, not only as a 
rival nation, but with an eye of jealousy and distrust 
incompatible with any approach towards political or 
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commercial connection. This position Fox endea¬ 
voured to demonstrate and to impress by appeals 
to experience in past periods of our history. Pitt, 
on the other hand, cast by nature in a more anti- 
Gallican mould, and formed of more unaccommo¬ 
dating materials, exhibited an ardent desire to enter 
into bands of amity cemented by reciprocal advan¬ 
tages with the court of Versailles. Nor did he fail 
to elucidate and to recommend the proposition by 
a train of reasoning calculated for persuading even 
those persons who had imbibed the most inveterate 
hereditary prepossessions on the subject This 
seeming exchange of characters might nevertheless 
admit of explanation by comparing the respective 
situations of the two individuals. The Minister, 
anxious to repair the* financial breaches made by a 
calamitous war, eagerly embraced measures which 
promised an increase of revenue, an extension of 
trade, and a new market for our manufactures. I 
believe Fox, if he had held a place in the Cabinet, 
would have seen nearly through the same optics, 
and would have been actuated by similar views of 
public benefit. But his exclusion from office natu¬ 
rally influenced, if not his judgment, yet his line of 
parliamentary conduct. 

Lord North, on account of the state of his health, 
never once made his appearance in the House 
during the agitation of this important question. 
His place was, however, supplied by Sir Grey 
Cooper, who took part in almost every discussion, 
and who yielded to few in his accurate knowledge 
of the complicated interests which it included. 
Sheridan opposed the measure with great pertina¬ 
city, substituting, when necessary, wit and ingenuity 
in the place of solid argument. If the leaders of 
Opposition could have excited the principal manu¬ 
facturers throughout the kingdom to petition against 
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the French treaty, as they did in the case of the 
Irish propositions, Administration might have been 
embarrassed by such an impediment. But with the 
exception of a very limited number, the manufac¬ 
turing towns and counties expressed opinions highly 
favourable to the Ministerial plans. Fox, who, 
when introducing his celebrated East India Bill, 
had allowed Parliament no time to pause, com¬ 
plained heavily of the indecent haste with which he 
said the actual measure was propelled through its 
different stages. Finding himself unable by remon¬ 
strances to produce an adjournment, he quitted the 
House, followed by all his friends, after protesting 
against such ill-advised precipitancy, which he de¬ 
clared would entail disgrace on the councils of the 
crown. But Pitt, sustained by the general appro¬ 
bation, was not deterred by these denunciations. 
Unable to make any deep impression on the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sheridan turned his artil¬ 
lery against the absent negotiator of the treaty, 
whom he overwhelmed with contumelious ridicule. 
“ I trust,” said Sheridan, “ that when he returns to 
his duty in this assembly, he will publicly declare 
his error in almost every opinion which he main¬ 
tained relative to the Irish propositions. And I 
hope he will address circular letters to the manufac¬ 
turers, assuring them that he has not renounced one 
of his commercial principles or doctrines, though he 
has adopted new ones for the present business, 
which he will be ready, however, again to aban¬ 
don as soon as he sets foot in England.” Pitt did 
not undertake the personal defence of Eden, per¬ 
haps from a consciousness that these reproaches, 
however severe, were in some degree just. On 
every division Ministers carried tne question by 
more than two to one. I was in all the majorities, 
being fully persuaded then, as I am now, that no 
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measure adopted by Pitt during his long Adminis¬ 
tration was more calculated to augment the national 
prosperity, while it tended insensibly to extinguish 
the animosity between France and Great Britain, 
than the commercial treaty. 

The Opposition, however diminished in numbers 
the party might be, received at this time a most 
valuable accession of talents in the person of Mr. 
Grey, afterwards Earl Grey. 1 He had been elected 
member for the county of Northumberland late in 
the last session, when, on the decease of the Duke 
of that name, Lord Algernon Percy succeeded to 
the peerage as Lord Lovaine. Grey sprung from a 
very noble and ancient stock. His father, a general 
officer of merit, decorated with the Order of the 
Bath, was the younger brother and presumptive 
heir of Sir Henry Grey, a baronet of George II.’s 
creation. Mr. Grey, when he first took his seat in 
the House of Commons, had not long accomplished 
his two-and-twentieth year. His figure, tall and 
elegantly formed, prepossessed in his favour. The 
smiles of the Duchess of Devonshire, and her blan¬ 
dishments, which few persons at any period of life 
could resist, were believed to have operated very 
powerfully in attaching him to the party that she 
espoused ; for he seemed irresolute, at his outset in 
Parliament, which side he should take, professed a 
reluctance to oppose Government as well as respect 
for Administration, and disclaimed all party feelings. 
But he insensibly threw aside these restraints. 
During the progress of the French commercial 
treaty Grey rose and resisted the measure with 

1 Charles Grey, son of General Sir Charles Grey (who was created 
Baron Grey de Howick in 1801 and Viscount Howick and Earl Grey 
in 1806). He was bom 13th March 1764, and succeeded his father as 
second Earl Grey, 1807. First Lord of the Admiralty in 1806 and 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on the death of Fox ; First Lord of the 
Treasury 1830-34 ; died 17th July 1845 .—Ed. 
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great force, yet without any mixture of indecorous 
acrimony or violence. His enunciation was clear, 
sonorous, and distinct; his language correct, ner¬ 
vous, and flowing, free from affectation or study; 
his sentiments natural, and delivered with dignity 
as well as grace. With the single exception of Pitt, 
I have not witnessed any individual in my time who 
on his first attempt has excited such expectations of 
future eminence as did Grey. These expectations, 
it must be admitted, he has fully realised. He 
stood, indeed, considered as a member of the 
House, upon much higher ground than Pitt at his 
entrance into Parliament, representing, as he did, 
a great county, while the other, brought in by 
Sir James Lowther at the Duke of Rutland's re¬ 
quest, sat during nearly three years for a borough. 
It was Pitt’s name and filial connection with the 
illustrious Minister who humbled France and Spain 
that operated as a talisman in his favour. Grey, 
though endowed with eminent abilities and of most 
decorous manners, yet wanted Fox’s open amenity 
of character. He was equally destitute of Sheri¬ 
dan’s wit, good-humour, and invincible suavity of 
disposition. To the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he bore much more analogy. Both were distant, 
grave, lofty, retired, and sometimes repulsive. I 
shall have frequent occasion to return to Grey in the 
course of these Memoirs. 

Scarcely had the address to the crown on the 
commercial treaty with France been voted by a 
great majority, when the Minister introduced a bill 
for the consolidation of duties, which conciliated the 
approbation of all parties. The speech with which 
he opened and detailed its operation on the revenue 
as. well as on the commerce of Great Britain, might 
challenge the annals of Parliament to produce a 
finer specimen of financial eloquence. Without re- 
vol. iv. 2 c 
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dundancy, it was copious, destitute of all extraneous 
matter, or of every unnecessary ornament, perspi¬ 
cuous even in those parts which, from the nature of 
the subject, it was difficult to render intelligible. If 
Sheridan’s powers of oratory, directed to inflame the 
passions, to dazzle the imagination, and to mislead 
the judgment, while exerted in the cause of perse¬ 
cution, could call out such universal applause, how 
much more solid admiration was due to Pitt’s 
efforts for retrieving and ameliorating the finances of 
a country which, only four years earlier, seemed to 
be plunged in almost remediless embarrassments! 
Already England began to reappear on the theatre 
of Europe not less powerful than before the Ameri¬ 
can war. Notwithstanding the violent language 
which had recently occurred between Pitt and 
Burke, the latter, appeased by the coincidence and 
support of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
late charge against Hastings, rose to express his 
high approbation of the measure for consolidating 
the duties. “ I will not,” said Burke, “ content my¬ 
self with a sullen acquiescence, but will bear testi¬ 
mony to the masterly and perspicuous manner in 
which a plan has been developed that promises ac¬ 
commodation to the merchant combined with aug¬ 
mentation and advantage to the revenue.” Sir Grey 
Cooper, after reclaiming for his absent friend Lord 
North the merit of having originated this salutary 
scheme during the time when he presided at the 
Treasury Board, joined in similar eulogiums, both 
on the proposition for simplifying the general re¬ 
ceipt, and on the ability manifested in its disclosure. 
Even Fox recognised these merits, though more 
reluctantly and with some hesitation. Sheridan 
alone remained wholly silent. 

During the progress of the commercial treaty 
through the House, Fox, while he earnestly de- 
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precated any departure from our ancient connection 
with Portugal, inveighed against the danger of con¬ 
fiding in the faith of France. At the same time he 
drew an alarming and exaggerated picture of her 
resources, power, and ambition. Even in the per¬ 
sonal qualities of the reigning sovereign, and the 
exertions made by him to aggrandise his country, 
Fox apprehended cause for distrust and motives for 
alienation. If these opinions were not assumed for 
the purpose of impeding the measure then under 
discussion, Fox must have formed very erroneous 
conceptions of the state of the French monarchy, as 
well as of the prince who then filled the throne at 
the beginning of 1787. Far from being in a condi¬ 
tion to meditate conquests or to undertake aggres¬ 
sions, the revolution which within six years brought 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold may be said to have 
already commenced. The deficiency in the reve¬ 
nues rendered necessary a recourse to extraordinary 
remedies. Louis, instead of preparing betimes for 
a conflict with his subjects (as Henry IV. himself 
would have done in a similar situation), adopted 
measures calculated to lay him at the mercy of the 
Parisian populace. With the most generous and 
benign intentions, but without judgment, and con¬ 
trary to every maxim of prudence or of policy, he 
broke successively the household troops. These 
bands, composed almost exclusively of individuals 
nobly descended, being thus reduced, left the throne 
dependent for support on the army at large, the 
greater part of which body had imbibed in America 
republican principles, or was corrupted by the man¬ 
ners of a dissolute revolutionary capital. Such was 
the position and such were the embarrassments of 
the King when Calonne proposed to him to con¬ 
voke a sort of epitome or substitute for the States- 
General, to be chosen from among the nobility, the 
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clergy, and the magistracy of the kingdom. They 
were denominated “ Les Notables,” and had not 
been summoned during 160 years, when Louis 
XIII. assembled them for a somewhat similar pur¬ 
pose, namely, to furnish supplies towards the neces¬ 
sities of the crown. 

If, when Calonne advised the convocation of this 
aristocratic body, he could have remained master 
of their deliberations—in other words, if he had 
secured a good majority by means analogous to 
those which all Ministers have practised in this 
country—no doubt the “Notables” might have 
extricated the state while they laid the first foun¬ 
dations of a limited constitutional monarchy in 
France. Among the whole series of princes who 
have reigned since Hugh Capet, not one was so 
formed, by the yielding and inert moderation of 
his character, for conceding to his people a con¬ 
stitution, and for surrendering the odious, obsolete, 
or oppressive prerogatives of the throne, as Louis 
XVI. Or, if the privileged orders had possessed 
discernment enough to perceive that they must be 
overturned, unless by great sacrifices of every kind 
they sustained the sovereign and retained the lower 
orders in their allegiance, the monarchy, public 
credit, and general obedience, might all have been 
upheld. But the King was weak, irresolute, and 
vacillating, and incapable of any act of energy or 
decision ; the “ Notables” were destitute of a spark 
of wisdom, love of their country, or even enlarged 
principles of self-preservation, attached only with 
blind, unfeeling selfishness to their own separate 
interests as a distinct order of men. Lastly, the 
Comptroller-General was rash, sanguine, presump¬ 
tuous, and inexperienced in the management of 
popular assemblies. 

I have been much in Calonne’s society during the 
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period of time which he passed here in England 
between 1787 1 and his decease in 1802. In his 
person he exceeded the common height, thin, 
active, and always in motion. His physiognomy 
was very expressive, gay, full of intelligence, never 
clouded, perpetually animated by hope and cheer¬ 
fulness. The calamities of the House of Bourbon 
and of France were not to be traced in his features 
nor recognised in his conversation. Buoyant from 
natural disposition, fertile in expedients and re¬ 
sources, ever looking forward with confidence, he 
could not be subdued by adverse fortune. Nor 
was he deficient in the attainments, information, 
and knowledge of a financier. But he wanted the 
probity and stern severity of Sully, while he equally 
wanted the sound judgment, the application to busi¬ 
ness, the spirit of order, the enlightened economy, 
and the elevated principles of moral and political 
action, all which met in Colbert In what manner 
the Duke of Dorset, our ambassador at the court of 
Versailles, thought of Calonne, as well as of the 
assembly, may be gathered from his language in 
a letter addressed to myself, dated “ Paris, 4th 
January 1787.” “L’assembtee des notables,” says 
he, “ is to be held at Versailles the 29th of this 
month. It is a curious piece of juggling of the 
Comptroller-General. However, I wish him suc¬ 
cess, as he is really a fine open-hearted fellow, 
and wishes to cultivate friendship and amity with 
England.” 

Previous to the meeting of this assembly, which 
was further postponed to the 22d of February, an 
event took place that equally embarrassed and en- 

1 Charles Alexandre de Calonne fled from France in 1787 and 
built himself a handsome house in Piccadilly opposite the Green 
Park. On the breaking out of the Revolution he went to Switzerland, 
and in 1795 his property was sold by auction.—E d. 
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feebled the councils of the French crown. I mean, 
the death of the Count de Vergennes. He was 
the most able and enterprising statesman whom 
France had seen since the dismission of the Duke 
de Choiseul by Louis XV. Though Vergennes 
specially directed the Foreign Department, yet he 
was likewise President of the Council of Finances; 
and the estimation in which he was held by his own 
sovereign, when combined with the high opinion 
entertained of his talents throughout Europe, con¬ 
duced to give stability to the existing order of 
things. The extreme weakness of Louis's charac¬ 
ter remained in a great measure concealed, even 
from his own subjects, while Vergennes still sur¬ 
vived, and his decease unquestionably contributed 
to accelerate the progress of those revolutionary 
principles which speedily overturned the monarchy. 
The Duke of Dorset always regarded him as an 
ambitious Minister, inimical to the general repose of 
Europe, but in particular hostile to England. Writ¬ 
ing to me on the 9th of February 1786 from Paris 
on the state of public affairs, he adds, “ Everything 
bears the appearance of tranquillity, but I believe 
the Cabinet at Versailles is working hard in every 
Cabinet in Europe, and particularly to gain that of 
Petersburg.”—“ The spirit of intrigue which Ver¬ 
gennes is endowed with is more dangerous in my 
opinion to the balance of power than ail the mighty 
armies of Louis XIV.; and if we do not watch him 
close, we shall be in a most unpleasant situation.” 
I am ready to admit, when citing the testimony of 
the Duke, that his own talents were moderate, but 
his situation and connections about the French 
court enabled him to know many important facts 
from high authority. It cannot be doubted that 
Vergennes had meditated a rupture with this coun¬ 
try in 1786. The East Indies would have formed 
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the first scene of hostilities, and troops were actu¬ 
ally sent to the island of Mauritius in order to 
attack us in conjunction with Tippoo on the coast 
of CoromandeL Sir John Macpherson, who was 
then temporary Governor-General of Bengal, and 
who attained full information on the subject, has 
often assured me that 6uch were unquestionably 
the designs of the Cabinet of Versailles. Notwith¬ 
standing the pecuniary difficulties under which 
Louis XVI. laboured in 1787, I believe, if Ver- 
gennes had survived a few months longer, he would 
not have allowed the Prussian troops commanded 
by the Duke of Brunswick to enter Amsterdam 
without opposition and to extinguish the French 
faction throughout the seven United Provinces. 
The Count de Montmorin succeeded to Vergen- 
nes’s office, but not to his high reputation. 

About this time Louis XVI. sent over a new 
ambassador to London. The intellectual and phy¬ 
sical infirmities of Count d’Adhemar combined to 
incapacitate him for longer filling that employment. 
He was replaced by the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
brother to the Count of the same name, then one 
of the Secretaries of State and head of the Naval 
Department. The Chevalier was soon afterwards 
created a Marquis. I lived in habits of great in¬ 
timacy with him from his first arrival in England 
nearly to the termination of his embassy. Nature 
had not bestowed on him any external advantages. 
Neither his person, manners, nor address, seemed 
to be adapted for a drawing-room; and his sight 
was so defective that it approached to blindness. 
Scarcely could he distinguish objects unless brought 
close to his eye. But he compensated for these 
corporeal defects by a sound, clear understanding 
and habits of business. Though he seldom at¬ 
tempted to speak English, he understood the lan- 
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guage, having resided a long time in America as 
Minister from France during the war carried on 
against the Transatlantic colonies. Such a mission 
did not seem to lay a good foundation for his fav¬ 
ourable reception here, or to form a recommenda¬ 
tion at St. James’s. It is a fact that on the day 
when he went to the palace to be presented to the 
King, he wore at his button-hole the insignia of the 
order of Cincinnatus, which had been conferred on 
him by Washington. Fortunately, arriving before 
his Majesty came out of his closet to commence the 
lev6e, some of his friends had time to represent to 
the new ambassador the impropriety of appearing 
in the presence of George III. decorated with an 
order instituted by one of his former subjects. La 
Luzerne instantly took it off and put it in his 
pocket. 

As he was unmarried, being a Knight of Malta, 
the Viscountess de la Luzerne, a daughter of the 
Count de Montmorin, who had married the ambas¬ 
sador’s nephew, came over from France to do the 
honours of his house. After the King’s first great 
intellectual malady in June 1789, La Luzerne gave 
a splendid entertainment in commemoration of his 
recovery. The Queen was present at it with her 
court, and during supper the Viscountess, as repre¬ 
senting the French ambassadress, stood behind her 
Majesty’s chair. Within five years afterwards I 
went to pay my respects to her at a small lodging 
situated in George Street, Portman Square, just 
behind the noble mansion which the ambassador 
had occupied in that Square. She received me in 
a room where stood two neat white beds, and ap¬ 
peared to support with great equanimity her change 
of fortune. But she did not long survive, and I 
have heard that she accelerated her own end, which 
I believe took place at Rouen. She was young, 
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amiable, and of most engaging manners. Her father, 
Count de Montmorin, perished early in the Revolu¬ 
tion. Nor did the ambassador himself live to wit¬ 
ness the execution of his unfortunate master. In 
1792 he was attacked with a paralytic complaint, for 
which he repaired to Southampton, where he expired. 
The calamities of his country, together with his own 
individual misfortunes flowing from that source, 
embittered his latter days and hastened his disso¬ 
lution. His remains being sent over to Caen in 
Normandy for the purpose of interment, the Revolu¬ 
tionary populace of the city precipitated his body 
into the river Orne, which flows through the 
place. 

The bishopric of Lincoln becoming vacant at this 
time, Pitt procured it for Dr. Pretyman, 1 who had 
formerly been his preceptor and then filled the office 
of his private secretary. The Opposition, to whom 
Pretyman had rendered himself obnoxious in this 
latter capacity, attacked him with all the weapons 
of wit, satire, and malevolence. In allusion to his 
having been brought up at Pembroke Hall in the 
U niversity of Cambridge, the “ Rolliad ” denomi¬ 
nates him— 

“ Pembroke’s pale pride, in Pitt's praecordia placed,” 

and levels many coarse or illiberal jests on his per¬ 
son, which was tall, thin, and destitute of elegance. 
An ode depicturing him as a man destitute of all 
regard to veracity, and which began with the words— 

“Hail to the liar I” 

was likewise assigned to Pretyman by the authors 
of the “Probationary Odes.” Not satisfied with 
this abuse, they overwhelmed him under a mass of 

1 He took the name of Tomline on account of a fortune having been 
left to him by a gentleman of that name. He was translated to Win¬ 
chester in 1820 .—Ed. 
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classic epigrams, composed in English, Latin, Greek, 
Erench, and Italian. His duplicity, as private secre¬ 
tary to Pitt, constituted the charge made against 
him throughout these lampoons, which only served 
to prove the ingenious hostility of their composers. 
In 1805, on the death of Dr. Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Pitt, who was then First Minister for the 
second time, made the strongest exertions to raise 
Pretyman to the metropolitan see. But his Majesty 
pertinaciously refused his consent. I know from a 
near relative of the present Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, that when the Minister urged the matter 
warmly, George III. replied, “ Mr. Pitt, don’t press 
me further on the subject, for I am determined to 
confer it on Sutton, whom you brought under my 
eye when he was made Dean of Windsor at your 
recommendation; and it would be indecorous that 
we should be known to differ on this point” 1 As 
the best proof of his unalterable resolution to raise 
Dr. Manners Sutton to the vacant archiepiscopal 
see, the King authorised the distinguished individual 
who related to me the above-mentioned particulars 
—one of his oldest servants—to write to Mrs. Man¬ 
ners Sutton, Dr. Sutton’s wife, assuring her in his 
Majesty’s name of his fixed determination on the 
subject.* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is a grandson of 
John, third Duke of Rutland, whose youngest son, 
Lord George Manners, assumed the name of Sut¬ 
ton on succeeding to the estate of Lord Lexing¬ 
ton. Being the fourth son of Lord George, he was 

1 It is reported that George III. said, “No, no; we must have a 
gentleman. If so, he must have meant merely a man of good birth, 
because Pretyman appears to have been a dignified gentleman. He 
was senior wrangler and first Smith's prizeman.—E d. 

* u We can state on the best authority that no such letter was ever 
written to Mrs. Manners Sutton .”—Quarterly Review , voL lvii. p. 
468.-ED. 
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brought up to the ecclesiastical profession, and at 
the age of three-and-twenty became attached to 
Miss Thoroton. She stood in no remote degree of 
consanguinity to him, as her mother, who was an 
illegitimate daughter of the Duke of Rutland, had 
married Mr. Thoroton, secretary to the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby. The lovers were in fact second 
cousins. Being together at Belvoir Castle in the 
year 1778, when she was only about eighteen years 
of age, he proposed to her an elopement to Gretna 
Green. She consented, and they set off on foot, 
but before they could reach the hired post-chaise, 
stationed at four miles’ distance, the young lady lost 
both her shoes in the dirty road. After their mar¬ 
riage at Gretna, not possessing pecuniary means 
sufficient to enable them to return, they wrote to 
their respective relations, requesting assistance for 
the purpose. Lord George- Sutton displayed, under 
these circumstances, much less displeasure towards 
his son than was exhibited by Mrs. Drake, the Duke 
of Rutland’s mistress and grandmother to the bride. 
It was not without difficulty that Mrs. Drake con¬ 
sented to allow her granddaughter the sum of ^40 
a year. Lord George, encumbered with a very 
numerous family, and having contracted a second 
marriage not calculated to benefit his affairs, was 
unable to make his son a larger annual allowance. 
But he procured for Mr. Sutton a curacy at Can- 
wick of nearly the same value, to which place the 
newly married couple repaired. There they remained 
during some years, subsisting on about £120 per 
annum, though they soon had several children. It 
is a fact that the Archbishop still preserves the pair 
of brass candlesticks which, when curate of Canwick, 
he constantly had in use. His own son, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sutton, so assured me. 

J ohn, Duke of Rutland, as well as his son, the 
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Marquis of Granby, having both survived their 
wives, and having each several natural children, the 
illegitimate issue of the father and of the son used 
to sit down promiscuously together at table at 
Belvoir Castle, where they were brought up with 
the Duke’s legitimate descendants. Colonel John 
Sutton, elder brother of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who now possesses the Lexington estate of 
Kelham near Newark-upon-Trent, married in like 
manner his cousin, a natural daughter of the Mar¬ 
quis of Granby. On many occasions the Duke 
even displayed a preference for his grandchildren 
by Mrs. Drake above his legitimate offspring. The 
valuable living of Bottesworth, in the county of 
Leicester, not far from Belvoir (in the church of 
which village the Dukes of Rutland are interred), 
becoming vacant, Lord George Sutton made the 
warmest application to the Duke in favour of his 
son Charles, who still remained at his curacy of 
Canwick. But he met with a refusal, the Duke 
conferring it on his illegitimate grandson, Mr. 
Thoroton, Mrs. Manners Sutton’s brother, rather 
than on her husband. Lord George was, however, 
enabled soon afterwards to present his son with the 
living of Averham near Kelham, to which he re¬ 
moved, and where he remained till he received the 
Deanery of Peterborough. Mr. Pitt, whose obliga¬ 
tions to Charles, late Duke of Rutland, were great, 
and who testified throughout his whole political life 
a natural predilection for the Manners family, pro¬ 
cured the Dean’s promotion to the bishopric of Nor¬ 
wich on the decease of Dr. Horne. Finally, the 
same Ministerial patronage made him Dean of 
Windsor, thus placing him under the King’s eye, 
though Pitt did not the less endeavour to elevate 
his own tutor to the metropolitan dignity, as the 
Emperor Charles V. had formerly raised his pre¬ 
ceptor to the papal throne. 
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The present Archbishop is a prelate of very mode¬ 
rate intellectual endowments, as were likewise his 
two immediate predecessors, Moore and Cornwallis. 
But he possesses great command over himself, irre¬ 
proachable moral conduct, activity in promoting 
works of charity or benevolence, and all the essen¬ 
tial qualities for filling with decent propriety the 
archiepiscopal chair to which Pitt’s protection, finally 
aided by royal favour, have elevated him. Nor 
must his high birth be forgotten, which formed a 
strong additional recommendation to the King's 
notice. He is not an economist, though he has 
seven daughters still unmarried, and whenever the 
see becomes vacant, no treasures will probably be 
discovered in his coffers. 1 Fond of field-sports and 
a good shot, he nevertheless abstains from touching 
a gun. During a visit that he made to Kelham 
three or four years ago, he was much pressed to take 
a fowling-piece, but conscious of its indecorum he 
declined it, contenting himself to accompany the 
sportsmen and to mark down the birds. Possibly 
it might likewise occur to the Archbishop that one 
of his predecessors in the See of Canterbury, Abbot, 
about two hundred years ago, being engaged in the 
chase, had the misfortune to kill his gamekeeper 
with a cross-bow. And an accident similar to that 
which took place under James I. might again hap¬ 
pen under George III. On the whole, he must 
be esteemed a most fortunate individual, since, in 
addition to the prodigious ecclesiastical elevation 
which he has attained, he has beheld his eldest son 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons,* while 

1 He died in 1828, leaving a fortune of ;£ 180,000 in personal pro¬ 
perty alone, and his last act was an endeavour to secure to his family 
the valuable nomination to the registry of the Prerogative Court. 
His appointment to the archiepiscopal see enabled him to relieve 
himself from heavy pecuniary embarrassments.—D. 

* Charles Manners Sutton, G.C.B., born January 29, 1780; Speaker 
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his own younger brother has by Pitt’s selection, 
rather than by any eminent legal talents, been made 
Chancellor of Ireland and created a peer of Great 
Britain. 1 It was not before the nineteenth century 
that the name of Manners, previously distinguished 
in the field and on the ocean, has become known 
in the church, at the bar, and in the senate. 

[2 d March 1787.] Early in March, Hastings’s 
prosecution was renewed, Mr. Pelham opening the 
next charge, which consisted of three distinct accusa¬ 
tions, namely, infraction of treaty, personal corrup¬ 
tion, and abuse of power to purposes of tyranny. 
The scene of these imputed offences lay at Furruck- 
abad, a city not far removed from Agra in the 
north of Hindostan, the Nabob of which territory 
was the individual on whom the Governor-General 
had exercised the acts of violence in question. Mr. 
Pelham (a name connected with some of the best 
Ministerial recollections of George II.’s reign) 
was the eldest son of Lord Pelham, subsequently 
created Earl of Chichester.* He filled, indeed, him¬ 
self, early in the present century, very respectably, 
under Addington’s Administration during a con¬ 
siderable time, the office of Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Endowed with moderate 
abilities, but sustained by great family connections, 
his mind cultivated by travel and his understanding 
matured by an early entrance into Parliament, Mr. 
Pelham could not, however, rely, like Sheridan, on 

of the House of Commons from 1817-1834; raised to the peerage 
March iq, 1835, as Viscount Canterbury. He died July 21, 1845. 
—Ed. 

1 Right Honourable Thomas Manners Sutton, born February 24, 
1756 ; Solicitor-General in 1805 ; one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1807, when he was 
created Baron Manners of Foxton. He died May 31, 1842 .—Ed. 

2 Thomas Pelham, born April 28, 1756. In 1801 he was sum¬ 
moned to the House of Peers in his lather's barony. Succeeded 
his father as second Earl of Chichester in 1805. He died July 4, 
1826 .—Ed. 
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appeals to the imagination or the passions in order 
to produce conviction. His speech, though long, 
and abounding in minute details, many of which 
were not of a nature deeply to interest his audience, 
yet excited attention. Major Scott rose to defend 
Hastings, and in reply to the imputation of his 
having corruptly accepted from the Nabob of Oude 
a present of ten lac of rupees, on which act Mr. 
Pelham had animadverted with great severity, Scott 
observed, “The Governor-General immediately com¬ 
municated the fact to the Court of Directors. He 
had not even received the money at the time when 
he transmitted to them the information. As soon 
as it was actually paid, he transferred it to the 
Company’s treasury, accompanying the payment 
with a request that, as his own fortune was small, 
they would give it him back on some future day. 
Probably he did not conceive that, as Lord Clive 
had received £600,000 for acquiring an empire, he 
should be deemed presumptuous in asking for 
.£100,000 as a remuneration for preserving that 
empire.” 

Hastings did not, however, want other defenders, 
some of whom were even seated near the Minister 
on the Treasury bench. Though Mr. William 
Grenville remained silent, Lord Mulgrave denied 
that the House of Commons could be fit judges of 
a Governor-General’s administration, who, placed 
at an immense distance from England, surrounded 
with dangers and enemies, had acted on the whole 
in a manner so glorious, as well as salutary, for his 
country. But Lord Hood’s appearance on the floor 
as an advocate of similar principles produced a still 
deeper impression. This veteran commander, 1 who 

1 Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, KB., Bart., bom in 1724, created 
Baron Hood in the peerage of Ireland in 1782. Some years after 
this debate he was again employed in active service. He commanded 
the Mediterranean fleet in 1793, and signalised himself by his victo- 
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had maintained the lustre of the British flag through¬ 
out all the humiliating period of Lord North’s Ad¬ 
ministration, unaccustomed to speak in Parliament, 
and strongly attached to Pitt, yet presented him¬ 
self to the Speaker’s notice. Inured from the com¬ 
mencement of his life to that stormy element on 
which he had earned his reputation and his honours, 
he might say— 

“ Rude am I in speech, 

And little blest with the set phrase of peace; ” 

but every word that he uttered was devoured by 
the audience. Placing the subject of the pending 
prosecution at once on the ground of public expe¬ 
diency, he besought the House to reflect on the 
consequences that must result to the State if, with 
too scrupulous accuracy, they called to a severe 
account those individuals who had filled important 
stations abroad in a period of hostility. With great 
simplicity of diction he stated the difficulties to 
which he had been himself subjected, and the acts 
of uriauthorised violence or oppression to which he 
had been necessitated to recur for the purpose of 
subsisting the English fleet when under his com¬ 
mand in the West Indies during the American 
war. “ Acts which, however indispensable to the 
preservation of his ships and men,” he added, “ yet 
if the Government had not stood between him and 
legal prosecutions, he should in all probability have 
been doomed to linger out the remainder of his days 
in prison.”—“ As for myself,” concluded he, “ at my 
period of life, I can entertain no expectation of 
being again employed on active foreign service; but 
I speak for those who come after me. Love of my 
country impels me to prevent a precedent which 

rious attack on Toulon and his capture of the island of Corsica. He 
was made Governor of Chelsea Hospital in 1796 and created Viscount 
Hood in the peerage of Great Britain. He died 27th January 1816. 
—Ed. 
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will impede all future exertions if we punish the 
acts of authority, however repugnant they may be 
to our modes of conducting ourselves, which the 
saviour of India has committed in order to extricate 
and preserve the countries intrusted to his care.” 

If this forcible appeal to the common sense and 
justice of the House had been made on the 13th of 
J une 1786, when the charge relative to Cheyt Sing 
was brought forward, instead of the 2d of March 
1787, it might have given a new aspect to the whole 
prosecution. Other individuals of weight, encour¬ 
aged by such an example, would probably have 
come forward on the same trace. Pitt and Dundas, 
whatever part they might have secretly resolved to 
take relative to Hastings, had not committed them¬ 
selves beyond the power of recall at that period. 
Or if the Governor-General, better advised, had 
maturely considered the ability, numbers, and inver. 
teracy of his accusers, as well as the very doubtfulX 
nature of the Ministerial support which he credu- 1 
lously anticipated as certain ; and if, instead of inju- I 
diciously imposing on himself the difficult task of > 
justifying every separate act of power to which he 
had recourse during his stay in India, he had put 
his defence on the general issue of his critical posi¬ 
tion, which emancipated him from ordinary rules of 
action ; finally, if he had pleaded his distinguished 
and successful services to the state, as forming a 
shield which ought to protect him against party ( 
rage or parliamentary violence, it seems difficult to 
suppose that such intrenchments could have been 
stormed. Pitt himself recognised their strength in 
his reply to Lord Hood. After bearing the most 
ample testimony, not only to his noble friend’s pri¬ 
vate virtues, but to his high professional ability, the 
Minister laboured with no ordinary eloquence to 
demonstrate that there did not exist the slightest 

YOU IV. 2D 
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analogy between Lord Hood’s violations of right 
or seizure of property and the crimes laid to the 
charge of the late Governor-General. The former, 
he said, were dictated by an imperious necessity; 
for the latter no such defence had been attempted. 
Having reasoned this point more as a moralist or a 
casuist than as a statesman, rather in the spirit of 
Addison or of Johnson than as Lord Burleigh or as 
his own father, when at the head of the councils of 
this country, was accustomed to contemplate politi¬ 
cal objects, Pitt then reverted to Hastings’s general 
merits in the course of his high public employment. 

“ There was, I admit," said he, “ a period when 
such a defence might have been set up, but that 
time is past. If, at the commencement of the 
present inquiry, it had been urged, that whatever 
faults the late Governor-General might have com¬ 
mitted, his brilliant and meritorious services effaced 
or counterbalanced them, the House would have 
had to weigh his crimes against his virtues. But 
at present we cannot allow any such consideration 
to operate on our minds. We are deciding not on 
general merits or demerits. It is on the criminality 
or the innocence of a particular transaction that we 
are called to determine. Mr. Hastings has disclaimed 
all benefit arising from the consideration of his ser¬ 
vices. He has declared that he desires no set-off 
on that score, being persuaded that the very facts 
# on which are founded the charges, when they come 
to be investigated, will be found entitled to the 
approbation of this House. After such a voluntary 
act on his part, ought we to extend a shield between 
him and inquiry ? Still less can we now do it, hav¬ 
ing proceeded so far in the examination.” It is 
evident that Hastings’s imprudence facilitated the 
means of attacking him with success. If he had 
followed Lord Clive’s example, who, besides being 
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himself in Parliament, brought in as his agent, not a 
military officer, but an able member of the long robe, 
he might, like Lord Clive, have escaped impeach¬ 
ment. Pitt virtually and distinctly acknowledged 
it But ought not a wise statesman to have warned 
of his danger a meritorious public servant who had 
saved India ? Should he not have informed the 
Governor-General on what grounds only he could 
extend Ministerial protection and support ? Pitt, 
on the contrary, allowed him to enter the snare. 
Posterity will decide on the wisdom, the policy, 
and the generosity of such a proceeding. Only 
fifty members, of whom I was one, negatived Mr. 
Pelham’s motion. One hundred and twelve sup¬ 
ported it. Dundas spoke and voted with Pitt on 
that evening, but neither Fox nor Sheridan took 
any part in the discussion. 

[28 th February —6 th March 1787.] The com¬ 
mercial treaty with France, which had occasioned 
such difference of opinion in the Lower House, 
gave rise among the peers to debates, if possible, 
still more personal and acrimonious. Not the least 
singular circumstance attending them was that the 
same individuals who lately opposed each other in 
one assembly, being transferred to the other, fur¬ 
nished the principal materials of controversy. Pitt, 
well aware that neither the Marquis of Carmarthen 
nor Lord Sydney was competent to explain and 
defend the treaty, took care to intrust that task to 
more able hands. Jenkinson, become Lord Hawks- 
bury, was selected for the purpose. He performed 
it with consummate ability, answering the arguments 
adduced by Lord Stormont, and by Watson, Bishop 
of Llandaff, both of whom deprecated a departure 
from the ancient treaties subsisting with Portugal, 
in order, as they asserted, to form dangerous con¬ 
nections with France. At the same time, not being 
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in the Cabinet, nor holding any ostensible place in 
Administration, Lord Hawksbury took care to state 
repeatedly that he was no Minister. “ I desire once 
for all, my Lords,” said he, “ that it may not be sup¬ 
posed I either possess or claim any authority except 
the influence which my arguments give me.” But 
the Duke of Norfolk, now become an efficient 
member of the House, after commenting on Lord 
Hawksbury’s declaration, added, “ I am aware that 
the noble Lord who has undertaken to support the 
treaty and to justify Ministers has on his shoulders 
the principal burthen of government He is a peer 
of great weight and authority. Nevertheless, as he 
has informed us that he is no Minister, he cannot 
incur any responsibility. It is therefore the duty of 
Ministers either to speak in their own persons or 
to place the noble Lord in a Ministerial situation, so 
that he may be rendered responsible for his asser¬ 
tions respecting measures of Administration.” Then, 
after alluding to the reform in the representation of 
the people which Pitt had held out to the country 
previous as well as subsequent to his entrance on 
office, the Duke added, “No such reform has, how¬ 
ever, been effected in the other House. And as to 
this assembly, some individuals have lately been 
sent here, whom, if all circumstances are considered, 
the people, I believe, little expected to see elevated 
to such rank.” 

The severity of these animadversions called up 
successively the two Secretaries of State, Which 
drew from Lord Carlisle the remark that “he 
was happy to find the death-like silence of Mini¬ 
sters at length broken.” But the concluding ob¬ 
servation, so personally levelled at the peers who 
had recently been created, would have remained 
without reply if Lord Delaval, 1 who was one of 

* 1 This peerage became extinct in 1808,—D. 
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them, had not demanded some explanation on the 
subject. Having alluded to the reflections thrown 
upon the distinguished persons whom his Majesty’s 
favour had entitled to seats in that House, “ Does 
the noble Duke,” continued he, “ think that there 
was any circumstance in the characters of their 
ancestors which ought to disqualify their present 
descendants from being advanced to the dignity of 
the British peerage? Does he mean to insinuate 
that their ancestors had been stigmatised as men 
of suspicious allegiance ? or does the noble Duke 
mean to infer that ‘there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety 
and nine just persons ’ ? ” The wit of this last 
sarcasm, which made so obvious an allusion to 
the Duke’s recantation of the errors of the Romish 
Church, induced the Duke of Manchester to speak 
to order. But Lord Delaval, after apologising for 
any unintentional violation which he might have 
committed of the forms or on the decorum of the 
House, added, “As the noble Duke has thought 
proper to animadvert on the lately created peers, 
being myself one of them, and utterly unconscious 
as I am of meriting any such observations, I ima¬ 
gine he will expect that something should be said 
in their behalf by one at least of their number.” 
The Duke of Norfolk, who throughout his whole 
life manifested greater promptitude to give offence 
than to resent affronts, finding likewise that he 
had only attracted towards himself reflections more 
severe than those which he desired to throw on 
others, now apologised to Lord Delaval, and the 
business terminated. 

I was particularly acquainted with that nobleman 
before as well as after his elevation to the British 
peerage. He was a younger brother of Sir Francis 
Blake Delaval, a man celebrated in the annals of 
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wit and gallantry towards the end of George ll.’s 
reign. At seventy years of age, Lord Delaval’s 
person remained graceful and slender, his manners 
elegant, gay, and pleasing. Descended from a very 
ancient and distinguished family seated in the 
county of Northumberland, where he possessed 
great landed property, he was created a baronet 
soon after the present King’s accession. During his 
whole life pleasure constituted the first object of his 
pursuit. Representing, as he did, the town of Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed in more than one Parliament, 
and supporting the Coalition Administration at their 
outset, he was included by Fox among the Irish 
peers of the month of September 1783, whom his 
Majesty consented to raise to that dignity, though 
he refused to make any addition to the British 
peerage. Of course Lord Delaval voted for the 
East India Bill when brought into the House of 
Commons, but afterwards, finding that it was equally 
odious at St. James’s and reprobated throughout 
the country, he retracted his support and joined the 
new Minister. He even rose in his place and jus¬ 
tified his conduct in a manly manner. For such an 
act of apostasy, as it was denominated by his old 
allies, they assigned him a conspicuous niche in the 
“ Rolliad.” It is probable that the Duke of Norfolk 
alluded in his speech to the lines commemorating 
Lord Delaval’s double creation. They were severe. 

“The noble convert, Berwick’s honoured choice, 

That faithful echo of the people’s voice, 

One day, to gain an Irish title glad. 

For Fox he voted;—so the people bade. 

’Mongst English lords ambitious grown to sit. 

Next day the people bade him vote for Pitt. 

To join the stream, our patriot, nothing loath, 

By turns discreetly gave his voice to both.” 

Not satisfied with this revenge, the same wits com- 
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posed a poem called “The Delavaliad,” parodied 
from Orlando’s verses to Rosalind in “ As You 
Like It.” But Lord Delaval stood in no awe of 
such lampoons. He attained to a very advanced 
age, and dying without a son, his titles (both of 
which had been acquired within the space of three 
years from two rival Ministers) expired with him. 

I shall have occasion to mention his youngest 
daughter, the Countess of Tyrconnel, in the sequel 
of these Memoirs. 

[1 st —10 th March 1787.] On the following day 
the discussion of the “ Commercial Treaty” was re¬ 
newed in the House of Peers, Lord Sydney and 
the Marquis of Carmarthen observing total silence, 
while the Marquis of Buckingham and Lord Hawks- . 
bury undertook the defence of the measure. So V 
little parliamentary assistance did Pitt derive from \ 
his colleagues in office! The Bishop of Llandaff, a \ 
prelate of aspiring talents, and his own historian, 
who looked forward to Durham or to Winchester as 
the recompense of his exertions, attacked with no 
ordinary ability the proposed treaty. He was sup¬ 
ported by Lord Stormont, who inveighed against 
it as a sacrifice of solid power for uncertain profit. 
But the circumstance which gave peculiar interest 
to the debate of that evening was the part taken by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. In the course of a 
speech such as only a statesman could have con¬ 
ceived or pronounced, he passed the whole treaty 
in review, examined its features, pointed out its 
merits and its defects, approved its principle, but 
did not the less condemn many of its practical de¬ 
tails. Treating with contempt the narrow prejudice 
by which France is considered as the natural enemy 
of this country, he equally reprobated the folly 
of denominating her perfidious and deceitful as a 
nation. With the hand of a master, he drew a 
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species of contrast between Louis XIV., a prince 
animated only by insatiable ambition, and his esti¬ 
mable successor who then filled the throne, in whose 
bosom the love of his people and of justice always 
predominated. “ The natural enemy of Great 
Britain, my Lords,” continued he, “ and equally of 
every other state, is the sovereign of Prussia, who 
maintains an immense military force, altogether 
disproportionate to his revenues and to his domi¬ 
nions.” 

Having thus recognised the abstract wisdom and 
policy of the measure, he next, with equal force of 
language and strength of reason, delineated the 
errors committed in its execution. Among these he 
did not omit to enumerate the silence ana acquies¬ 
cence of Ministers while France was occupied in 
constructing the stupendous works at Cherbourg. 
Nor did he less strongly arraign other features of 
the treaty which regarded Ireland and the East 
Indies, leaving his audience at the close unable to 
decide whether he had most censured or applauded 
the Administration, and subjecting himself to the 
imputation of having “ spoken on both sides of the 
question.” From this charge he nevertheless jus¬ 
tified himself with ingenuity during one of the 
subsequent debates. “ I am accused," said Lord 
Lansdowne, “of speaking on both sides, because I 
have not, from motives of friendship towards Minis¬ 
ters, forborne to state my objections to many parts 
of the measure under discussion, and because I have 
not, in complaisance to the Opposition, withheld my 
tribute of applause to the principle. The fact is, 
that throughout life I have stood aloof from parties. 

' It constitutes my pride and my principle to belong 
to no faction, but to approve every measure oil its 
• own ground, free from all connection. Such is my 
political creed.” His repartee to the Earl of Car* 
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lisle, who thought proper to reproach him with 
having apparently drawn many of the amicable 
sentiments that he professed towards France “ from 
the novels of a circulating library or from senti¬ 
mental comedies,” turned the laugh on his side. 
That nobleman had himself composed some poetic 
and dramatic works, which it was thought would 
not secure him immortality. “With regard,” ob¬ 
served the Marquis, “ to the expressions applied to 
the French nation and Government, which I am 
supposed to have selected from sentimental novels 
or sentimental comedies, I can assure the noble Earl 
I never write either, but I entertain a profound re¬ 
spect for those who do.” 

[16IA March 1787.] Burke, while conducting the 
prosecution against Hastings, enjoyed the singular 
advantage of being surrounded by a constellation of 
extraordinary men, whose talents were devoted to 
his purposes, passions, and prejudices. He had 
only to select his instrument, while he superintended 
the execution. For bringing forward the present 
charge he chose Sir James Erskine, a young Scotch 
baronet, who in addition to considerable talents, 
stood in a close degree of consanguinity to Lord 
Loughborough, his mother being the only sister 
of that nobleman. Among the individuals whose 
great legal and parliamentary ability raised them to / 
the British peerage under the reign of George III., j 
none possessed more versatile faculties than Wed- j 
derburn, or more adapted to the atmosphere of a 
court Though placed by the Coalition Adminis¬ 
tration in 1783 at the head of the Commissioners 
to whom the Great Seal was confided, and though 
he remained during ten years steadily attached to 
Lord North and Fox, yet he never rendered himself 
personally obnoxious either to the King or to Pitt 
Early in 1793, when Lord Thurlow came to a 
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decided rupture with that Minister, Lord Lough¬ 
borough succeeded to the dignity of Chancellor. 
Being childless, having passed his sixtieth year, 
and entertaining no hope of issue—for he had been 
twice married—he adopted the sons of his sister, 
and before he had held the Great Seal three years, 
he succeeded in procuring a new patent, entailing 
the barony of Loughborough on his two nephews 
in succession. Of these, Sir James Erskine was 
the eldest. Nor did his ambition rest satisfied with 
such an acquisition. Early in the present century 
his patient assiduities, constant attendance on the 
King and Queen, whom he commonly followed 
every autumn to Weymouth, and the devotion 
which he manifested towards them, these courtly 
qualities were rewarded with an earldom, reverting, 
as in the former instance, to Sir James Erskine and 
his younger brother. Such marks of royal and 
Ministerial favour, very rarely bestowed on any 
subject, prove how much superior was Wedderburn 
to Thurlow in the arts of ingratiation, whatever 
parity there might exist between them in their pro¬ 
fessional or parliamentary talents. Thurlow, who 
four times held the Great Seal under as many 
different Administrations, only obtained a barony 
for his paternal nephew, while Wedderburn made 
his sister’s son an Earl by the title of Rosslyn. 

Sir James Erskine developed with considerable 
ability the charge confided to him, which principally 
regarded improvident or corrupt contracts made by 
Hastings. Those for providing bullocks, elephants, 
opium, and many other articles furnished by indi¬ 
viduals whom the Governor-General favoured or 
patronised, constituted the subjects of crimination. 
Among these censurable acts of expenditure stood 
conspicuous the augmentation of Sir Eyre Coote’s 
salary as Commander-in-Chief, from ^16,^00 a year 
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to more than double that sum, which proposition 
was carried by Hastings in Council. It formed 
nevertheless a singular fact that not even his ac¬ 
cusers attributed to him the smallest participation 
in the profits of any transaction enumerated, though 
it appeared that a relation of Mr. Francis named 
Tilghman, who returned from Bengal in the same 
ship with him to Europe, shared in the advantages 
of the opium contract, one of those which produced 
the largest sum of money to the contractor. Francis, 
who did not attempt to contest the truth of the allega¬ 
tion, contented himself with challenging Major Scott 
to bring forward a specific charge on the subject. 
Pitt displayed on that night an extent of intellect, 
memory, and powers of mind so wonderful, while 
discussing the subject, that it might have been 
supposed he had passed his whole life in active 
employment on the banks of the Ganges. 

With the exception of Burke, of Francis, and of 
Major Scott, I doubt if any individual present, 
including even Dundas, possessed so accurate a 
knowledge of the countries and concerns under 
examination. It might well excite astonishment 
how a man placed in his public situation could 
find time to acquire or to retain such a mass of 
information, on every point of which he reasoned 
with transcendent capacity, omitting not the minu¬ 
test circumstance. The present Marquis of Chol¬ 
mondeley, 1 who never felt any predilection for Pitt, 
and who, I believe, never once voted with him in 
the course of both their lives, yet did justice to his 
amazing talents. Conversing with him on the sub¬ 
ject of that Minister about five years ago, Lord 
Cholmondeley said, “ Pitt once sent to me request¬ 
ing my attendance on urgent business. Sir John 

1 George James, fourth Earl of Cholmondeley, created Marquis of 
Cholmondeley in 1815. He died 10th April 1827 .—Ed, 
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Anstruther brought me the message. I was then 
at the head of the Prince of Wales’s- family, and I 
accordingly waited on him in Downing Street The 
affair regarded a matter of accounts. I find it im¬ 
possible to do justice to the perspicuity and rapidity 
of his calculations. In the course of a few minutes 
he went through and settled every item, leaving me 
lost in admiration at his ability.” This was the tes¬ 
timony of an opponent and an enemy. 

Having followed Sir James Erskine article by 
article through all the branches of the charge, some 
of which he treated as undeserving of investigation 
or destitute of foundation, Pitt finally proposed an 
amendment, offering to concur with the motion in¬ 
culpating Hastings, but only on three distinct points 
of accusation, namely, the two contracts, one for 
bullocks, the other for opium, and the increased 
salary given to Sir Eyre Coote. At the same time 
he suggested to Burke the propriety of his speedily 
coming to a determination respecting the charges 
which he intended still to bring forward, with a view 
to obtaining the ends of substantial justice. Burke, 
while he treated the Minister’s last proposition as 
founded in amity, refused to concur in his amend¬ 
ment. Only two persons rose to speak in Hastings’s 
exculpation, one of whom was Major Scott. He ad¬ 
mitted that some of the contracts were matters of 
favour, particularly the contract for providing opium. 
But he observed that if the profits of them all were 
as exorbitant in fact as it had been attempted to 
prove, they would not collectively amount to more 
than one moiety of the gain arising to the contrac¬ 
tors from the loan of a single year negotiated in 
London during the late unfortunate war. Yet 
Burke, who had menaced Lord North with im¬ 
peachment for his corrupt loans, was now closely 
united with him, while Hastings, who saved India, 
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lay under prosecution. The other individual who 
refused to concur in criminating the Governor- 
General was Dempster. He remarked that “no 
man, however inimical he might be, had insinuated 
that one rupee of the various sums enumerated ever 
found its way into Mr. Hastings’s pocket.” These 
considerations produced no effect on the division. 
Burke having moved to include in the charge two 
other contracts besides the three heads of accusa¬ 
tion in which Pitt offered to concur, carried the 
question by nine votes against the Minister. Only 
twenty-six members, of which small number I was 
one, negatived Sir James Erskine’s motion, de¬ 
claring that “the charge contained matter for im¬ 
peaching Warren Hastings of high crimes and 
misdemeanours.” The majority did not exceed 
sixty. 

[22^ March 1787.] Notwithstanding Pitt’s en¬ 
tire or partial concurrence in so many of the charges, 
he displayed precisely at this time a generous indig¬ 
nation when Francis attempted to render the com¬ 
mittee appointed to draw up the articles a vehicle 
for his purposes of calumnious malevolence. An 
individual named Mercer having been called be¬ 
fore that committee, with a view to prove from 
his deposition Hastings’s culpability in the contract 
for opium, Francis, to whom Mercer had addressed 
a letter full of the grossest reflections on the late 
Governor-General, so managed the examination as 
to have it entered at full length on their minutes. 
By this unworthy artifice he contrived to render the 
House of Commons his accomplices in recording a 
libel. Pitt, holding the letter in his hand as it ap¬ 
peared in the printed minutes, commented on the 
whole proceeding with great severity. Francis 
attempted to justify himself by maintaining that 
if he had only produced an extract from Mercer’s 
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letter, he might have been charged with suppres¬ 
sion of evidence. Burke defended his conduct, and 
Sheridan accused the Minister with giving way to 
unbecoming warmth. But Pitt contended that the 
document had evidently been written at Francis’s 
suggestion, adding that “no degree of indignation 
could be too strong where the House itself had 
been made instrumental to an act of such palpable 
malice and injustice." 

Under an imputation so severe, Francis, though 
possessing a high spirit, took no step to prove his 
innocence. Yet, with men actuated by such mo¬ 
tives as Pitt imputed to them, did he nevertheless 
join in impeaching a great functionary, to whom the 
preservation of our dominions in India was as much 
due as Gibraltar was saved by Elliot or Jamaica by 
Rodney. Of all Hastings’s enemies, Francis might 
be justly esteemed the most inveterate and impla¬ 
cable. He was likewise the most formidable, not 
only from his accurate local knowledge obtained 
while on the spot, but by the composition of his 
mind. Unlike Burke, Francis’s hatred, cool, saga¬ 
cious, and controlled by his judgment, enabled him 
to direct his weapon with malignant skill. Burke’s 
rancour exhausted itself in a torrent of invective, 
always decorated with classic allusions, frequently 
illuminated by wit and humour. Francis, like 
“Junius,” tore his victim with deliberate, scientific 
ability, was rarely carried away by passion, preserved 
his enmity ever fresh, laboured with unceasing per¬ 
severance, and made his hostility felt by deeds still 
more than by words. Such was the different forma¬ 
tion of the two men. 

To Sir James Erskine, after the interval of a few 
days (like Homer’s heroes supplying each other’s 
place), succeeded Mr. Windham, who opened the 
sixth charge against Hastings, for “violations or 
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infractions of the treaty concluded by him with 
Fyzoola Khan, Nabob of Rohilcund.” He per¬ 
formed the task with that logical perspicuity char¬ 
acteristic of his frame of mind, as well as of his 
style of eloquence, which always borrowed aid 
from metaphysical sources. Major Scott not only 
denied the existence of the pretended grievances, 
which he endeavoured to disprove by a calm re¬ 
cital of the circumstances attending the whole trans¬ 
action, but he maintained that Fyzoola Khan was 
one of the most independent and happy native 
princes of Hindostan, having never received an 
injury of any kind from the British Government. 
“ In fact,” added he, “ have the Princesses of Oude 
complained ? Has Fyzoola Khan sent home a com¬ 
plaint ? The late Governor-General left Bengal 
above two years ago. More than ten weeks be¬ 
fore the last packet dispatched from Calcutta to 
England quitted the Ganges intelligence had been 
there received of the charges brought forward 
against him in this assembly. There existed no 
impediment to the transmission of complaints. I 
have recently seen or received many letters from 
India, and not a single word is to be found accus¬ 
ing or inculpating Mr. Hastings. So much the 
reverse is the fact, that temples have even been 
erected to him at Benares.” 

Burke, who felt it necessary to answer Scott, did 
not fail to attack him with the arms of ridicule, 
pointed by taste and learning. *' I know not,” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ whether the assertion relative to the 
temples constructed in honour of Mr. Hastings 
merits belief. But I know that there are temples 
dedicated throughout India to two very dissimilar 
divinities to Brahma and to Vishnu, the protecting 
deities, from whom benefits are supposed to descend, 
and to the evil principle or power, whose enmity and 
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malignity are deprecated. Perhaps the temple in 
question may be one of gratitude to the presiding 
divinities of Hindostan for having removed a mon¬ 
ster under whose tyranny the unfortunate natives 
suffered so many evils. ‘ O, templa quam di- 
lecta! ’ ” Such were the weapons with which his 
enemies overwhelmed the man who had preserved 
India against a combination of European and Asiatic 
foes. Dundas, though he differed on some essential 
points from Burke and Windham, yet concurred in 
opinion with them that the charge contained crimi¬ 
nal matter, while Pitt scarcely took part in the de¬ 
bate. Not a word was uttered except by Scott in 
Hastings’s defence, and on the division only thirty- 
seven voices acquitted him. Ninety-six supported 
the motion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rising, proposed that a day should be named for 
bringing up the report on those charges to which the 
House had agreed, and for discussing the question 
of impeachment. After a short conversation, the 
2d day of April was finally fixed on for the pur¬ 
pose. 

[27M March 1787.] Mr. Hamilton, 1 who had 
already taken so active a part in Hastings’s favour, 
being of opinion that the time named for the agi¬ 
tation of this great subject was not sufficiently dis¬ 
tant, endeavoured to interpose some delay. Equally 
regardless of the effect which his speech might pro¬ 
duce upon Pitt or upon Burke, though connected by 
the closest ties of friendship with the former, in 
that imperious and dictatorial tone natural to him,* 
he expressed his astonishment at the indecent pre¬ 
cipitation which characterised their deliberations. 
Then alluding to a proposition thrown out some 
weeks earlier for taking measures to secure Hast- 

1 Afterwards Marquis of Abercorn.—ED. 

* He was known as “ Blue Beard.”—E d, 
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ings’s person and property as soon as the impeach¬ 
ment should be voted, “ I speak at present,” added 
he, “ in terms of restrained indignation respecting 
it If I had given way to my emotions on its first 
mention in this assembly, I could not have answered 
for my expressions. I will now only say, that I 
believe there are very few persons existing who 
do not wish Mr. Hastings fully to participate in the 
benefits and blessings of nature with ail the rest 
of mankind.” Professing at the same time a readi¬ 
ness to modify his motion in any manner which 
might appear to meet the general sentiment of the 
House, he contented himself with a protest against 
following up the report by bringing forward the 
question of impeachment on one and the same even¬ 
ing. He was seconded by Mr. Yorke, then mem¬ 
ber for the county of Cambridge, now Earl of Hard- 
wicke, 1 a nobleman with whom I was much ac¬ 
quainted in early and middle life, on the Continent 
as well as in England. His father, Charles Yorke, 
who, overcome by the importunities of the present 
King, accepted the great seal, was second son of the 
celebrated Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. It is of 
Charles Yorke that “Junius” speaks when, writing to 
the Duke of Grafton on the 14th of February 1770, he 
says, “To what an abject condition have you laboured 
to reduce the best of princes, when the unhappy 
man who yields at last to such personal instance and 
solicitation as never can be fairly employed against a 
subject, feels himself degraded by his compliance, and 
is unable to survive the disgraceful honours which 
his gracious sovereign had compelled him to accept 
He was a man of spirit for he had a quick sense 
of shame, and death has redeemed his character.” 

1 Philip Yorke, son of Sir Charles Yorke, succeeded his uncle as 
third Earl of Hardwicke in 1796 ; Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from 
1801 to 1806. He died November 18, 1834 .—Ed. 
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The transaction to which "Junius” here refers 
is one of the most tragical which has taken place 
in our time. Mr. Yorke closed his existence in a 
manner strongly resembling the last scene of the 
lamented Sir Samuel Romilly. On his table lay 
the patent of his peerage (Baron Morden), and near 
it the great seal, which, when affixed, would have 
added the only formality necessary to its legal com¬ 
pletion. But as not a trace of any such impression 
could be discovered on the wax, and it appearing 
therefore certain that the Chancellor had not chosen 
to accept the recompense of his political desertion, 
the title never received effect. This catastrophe 
took place on the 20th of January 1770, three days 
subsequent to his audience of the King. While 
contemplating the fate of Mr. Yorke, overwhelmed 
under the legal dignity and the peerage which con¬ 
stituted the supreme object of his ambition, we are 
reminded of Juvenal’s 

“ Qui nimios optabat honores, 

Et nimias poscebat opes, nuroerosa parabat 
Excels* turns tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulsx prsceps immane ruin*! ” 

The present Earl of Hardwicke, though he does 
not inherit the abilities of his father or grandfather, 
nor perhaps equal in talents either of his uncles, the 
second Lord Hardwicke and Lord Dover, yet pos¬ 
sesses a solid and cultivated understanding, adorned 
by manners simple, unassuming, and conciliating, 
united to an irreproachable moral character. Sprung 
from a family ennobled by the law, like the Marquis 
Camden, they both governed Ireland in difficult 
times, and have both attained to the distinction of 
the garter, an honour which has been rarely con¬ 
ferred, except on the nobility of ancient descent, 
during the course of George III.’s reign. After 
losing his father in the manner related, he has had 
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the misfortune likewise to survive his son, Lord 
Royston, who at the age of twenty-four was swal¬ 
lowed up in the waves of the Baltic off the port of 
Memel in 1808. I return to the debate respecting 
Hastings’s impeachment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose as soon 
as Mr. Yorke concluded, and though he manifested 
the utmost personal deference towards his friend 
Hamilton, yet he did not less strenuously condemn 
the proposition of delay. Burke, thus supported by 
the Minister, directed all the severity of his remarks 
against Hastings. “ Let the House,” exclaimed he, 
“ recollect what species of criminal we have under 
our consideration. Let those who accuse us of pre¬ 
cipitation remember how many years we have been 
occupied with inquiries into Mr. Hastings’s conduct. 
And has he not himself in that extraordinary per¬ 
formance read by him at our bar, and which he 
denominated his defence, demanded dispatch, while 
he deprecated every instant of delay ? The criminal 
charges in which this House has already concurred 
are not simply high crimes and misdemeanours in 
the ordinary sense of the words; they are acts at 
the bare mention of which our nature recoils with 
horror.’’ Burke concluded by protesting that longer 
forbearance in rendering the person and property of 
the accused individual amenable to public justice 
would be on their parts an act of criminal neglect. 
Hamilton, now finding himself abandoned by his 
friends and opposed by Hastings’s prosecutors, re¬ 
quested permission to withdraw his motion, only 
adding that he was persuaded when the report came 
before them they would themselves become sensible 
of the impropriety of determining the question of 
impeachment upon the same evening. 

[28 th March 1787.] This conversation fas it 
might be more properly termed than debate) was 
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followed on the subsequent day by a discussion of 
a very different nature. Beaufoy 1 undertook to 
move the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
two of the strongest protecting barriers erected by 
our ancestors against innovation, either in the Church 
or in the Government. His speech comprehended 
every argument which ingenuity or reason could 
suggest, clothed in language of no ordinary ele¬ 
gance and energy, tempered throughout by judg¬ 
ment as well as by moderation, and delivered with 
his characteristic oratorical cadence. From English 
history, from morals, from philosophy, no less than 
from sound policy and from religion, he drew, or 
attempted to draw, his inferences in favour of the 
proposition. I have indeed witnessed few more 
luminous displays of intellect in Parliament, and I 
speak with perfect impartiality, neither having voted 
with him on the occasion nor being personally known 
to him except by a very slight acquaintance. As a 
striking illustration of the hardships imposed by the 
Test Act, Beaufoy cited the case of the celebrated 
and benevolent Mr. Howard, whom, he said, the 
proudest nation might be happy to call her own. 
“ Yet even this excellent person," continued he, 
“ renowned throughout Europe for his active philan¬ 
thropy, having some few years ago taken on himself 
a troublesome and expensive civil employment, with¬ 
out the previous sacramental qualification enjoined 
by law, which his religious persuasion would not 
permit him to do, the penalties of the Act are still 
impending over him. I fear that even now, on re¬ 
turning to his native country amidst the plaudits of 
an admiring world, it may be in the power of any 
desperate informer who is ready to take that road 
to wealth and to damnation which the Legislature 
points out to prosecute Mr. Howard to conviction, 
1 Henry Beaufoy, M.P. for Minehead.—E d. 
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thereby exposing him to all the punishments inflicted 
on an outlaw, to the indelible dishonour of the 
British name.” It must be admitted that such a 
case would exhibit the severest commentary on 
the laws. Sir Henry Hoghton seconded Beaufoy’s 
motion for a committee of the whole House to con¬ 
sider the best mode for redressing the grievance 
which formed the subject of complaint. He was by 
creation one of the oldest baronets, as he was by 
election one of the most ancient members of Parlia¬ 
ment in England; a rigid Presbyterian, of ample 
fortune,. adorned with the mildest manners, and 
whose character, without stain of any kind, served 
highly'to recommend the proposition. 

But Lord North resisted it in a speech which, 
though much more concise than Beaufoy’s, made 
not a less deep impression on his hearers—an im¬ 
pression augmented by his personal appearance, 
deprived of sight, and led in by his son, Colonel 
North. Those who recollected him only about six 
years earlier, in the plenitude of Ministerial power, 
seated on the Treasury bench, and who contrasted 
it with his present change of place and his blind¬ 
ness, surrounded by the companions of his political 
fall, might contemplate a striking monument of the 
slippery foundations on which ambition constructs 
its best-raised edifices. Far from coinciding in 
Beaufoy’s principles or assumptions, he besought the 
House not to repeal the Test Act, as being the 
great bulwark of our constitution, to which we were 
eminently indebted for our freedom and tranquillity. 
“With respect,” added he, “to the indignity of 
which the dissenters complain, in not admitting 
them to offices unless they qualify by the Act in 
question, has not the country legislatively enacted 
that no king or queen shall sit on the throne of 
these realms who refuses to take the Test Act ?”— 
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“What was the opinion of Parliament in 1689, at 
the time of the Revolution ? That Parliament was 
alive to the miseries which we had recently expe¬ 
rienced and to the dangers which we had escaped. 
They deliberately reviewed all the laws, and they 
repealed every one except the Test Act, which they 
regarded as merely a civil and political regulation, 
necessary for the security of the Church and the pre¬ 
servation of the British constitution." Lord North 
illustrated these facts and reasonings by tracing the 
conduct of James II. when aiming equally at arbi¬ 
trary power and at the introduction of Popery, 
to the attainment of both which objects the Test 
Act formed his principal or sole impediment. “It 
brought," continued he, “ that ill-advised prince to 
the crisis of his fate. For if he could once have 
procured its repeal, tyranny would have stolen 
silently on, till it had struck so deep a root as to 
have rendered all endeavours ineffectual for our 
emancipation.” Shortly after pronouncing this ap¬ 
peal to the good sense and constitutional loyalty of 
the House, indisposition compelled him to return 
home without staying to vote on the question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who fully coin¬ 
cided with him in opinion, did not omit to pay Lord 
North the highest compliments on the ability which 
he had displayed in discussing and elucidating a 
question of such national importance. They were, 
I believe, the first spontaneous recognitions to that 
nobleman’s talents and principles which had fallen 
from the Minister’s lips since he came into office. 
Fox took the contrary side, remarking that how¬ 
ever he might of late have been charged with the 
odium of coalition, it would not be imputable to him 
on that evening. With great acuteness he endea¬ 
voured to demonstrate that religion did not form a 
proper test for political institutions, sustaining his 
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assertion by the authority of Locke and of other 
eminent writers. Then addressing himself to the 
dissenters, he lavished high eulogiums on the mo¬ 
tives which had regulated their public conduct in 
preceding periods of our history, exhorting them to 
persist in their applications to the Legislature, which 
could not ultimately fail of success. “ I have con¬ 
sidered myself,” added he, “ as honoured in acting 
with them on many occasions, and if I thought there 
was any time in which they departed from consti¬ 
tutional principles I should refer that conduct to a 
very recent date. But I am determined to let them 
know that, however they may occasionally lose sight 
of their principles of liberty, I never will lose sight 
of my principles of toleration.” This pointed allu¬ 
sion to the part taken by the dissenters as a body 
relative to the memorable East India Bill did not 
escape Pitt’s animadversion. After declaring that 
no person respected them as individuals more than 
he did, and admitting that in their corporate capacity 
the nation owed them obligations for the disposition 
which they had evinced to resist the encroachments 
of arbitrary power, he subjoined, “ If I were to name 
the time in which I conceive that they have ex¬ 
hibited the best proof of their attachment to national 
freedom, I should fix upon the precise period in 
which it is asserted that they lost sight of their 
original principles." Neither Burke nor Sheridan 
took any part in this debate, and on the division 
Beaufoy’s motion was negatived by seventy-eight 
votes—ninety-eight sustaining it, while the majority 
amounted to 176. 

[2d April 1787.] With the month of April 
recommenced the great business of the session. 
Sheridan, lending himself again to the animosity 
of Burke, undertook to open the charge against 
Hastings relative to presents. The subject did not 
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indeed afford him equal facilities of exciting either 
indignation or compassion which he had derived 
from the sufferings of the Princesses of Oude, but it 
enabled him, nevertheless, to exhibit under another 
form his eloquent and seductive powers of oratory. 
Nor did he fail to enliven and to embellish the nar¬ 
rative of the Governor-General’s asserted acts of 
corruption or of venality by some of those descrip¬ 
tions, sketched with a master-hand and highly 
coloured, which Sheridan well knew how to compose 
in his closet. “ In reviewing Mr. Hastings’s line 
of action,” observed he, “ I have uniformly found 
it to originate from a wild, eccentric, ill-regulated 
mind. Now haughty and lofty, now mean and 
insidious. Generous, just, artful, open, by fits 
and starts. At times deceitful, at others decided. 
Changeable in everything except in corruption. 
There, and only there, systematic, methodical, im¬ 
mutable. His revenge furious as a tempest or a 
tornado. His corruption a monsoon, a trade-wind, 
blowing regularly and constantly from one quarter.” 
In this portrait, where the very similes are drawn 
from appropriate Asiatic phenomena, and where 
truth was rendered subservient to stage effect—for 
the House of Commons might justly be regarded 
by him as a theatre not less than Drury Lane—he 
principally studied to captivate and to enchain his 
hearers. No particle of the distempered, impla¬ 
cable animosity by which Burke was animated 
and impelled really pervaded Sheridan’s bosom. 
Wit, antithesis, metaphor, irony, played succes¬ 
sively through his speeches. When describing the 
morality of the Court of Directors, portrayed in 
their correspondence with the Governor-General, 
he said it might be condensed in these words: 
“ Forasmuch as you have accepted presents, we 
highly disapprove your conduct; but inasmuch as 
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you have applied them to the credit of our account, 
we exceedingly approve your conduct.” Even as¬ 
suming that the observation contained as much truth 
as it did humour, yet Mr. Hastings neither being in 
the service c'f the Crown, nor able to foresee that his 
enemies wou-ld bring him as a public culprit before 
Parliament c n his return to Europe, was it just to 
impeach him for accommodating his conduct to 
the standard of morals recognised by his immediate 
employers ? The Court of Directors, not Hastings, 
seem to have formed the proper objects of prosecu¬ 
tion, if Sheridan’s assertion had been founded in 
reality. 

Major Scott opposed to Sheridan’s elegant de- 
clamatio 1 a dry, clear detail of facts, calculated to 
extenu? te, if not wholly to disprove, all his allega¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, as Scott’s zeal and information 
were not in every instance accompanied with corre- 
spon iing judgment, he exposed Hastings to a severe 
atta ck from a quarter where hitherto he had almost 
alv ays found a defender. For Scott having men- 
tio ied among the circumstanceswhich proved the esti- 
m ition in which the late Governor-General’s public 
c induct was held by Ministers, that since his return 
1 ,ome, at a dinner given him by the East India Direc- 
.ors, various members of the Board of Control were 
present, Lord Mulgrave rose under great apparent 
agitation. “ I am anxious,” exclaimed he, “to rescue 
Mr. Hastings from the shabby defence now set up 
for him. No man approves and applauds more than 
myself numerous parts of his administration while 
in Bengal. But is it sufficient to say, in reply to 
serious charges, that when he was entertained by 
his employers, as a mark of their grateful satisfac¬ 
tion,some members of the efficient Indian Govern¬ 
ment dined in the same room?” No doubt Scott 
acted imprudently in alluding to the circumstance; 
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but there were persons who thought that Lord Mul- 
grave’s anger was directed as much to conciliate the 
Minister as it arose from feelings of indignation 
against Hastings’s advocate. It was become evi¬ 
dent that Pitt had determined to vote for the 
impeachment. Lord Mulgrave had very warmly 
opposed it in various stages. On the charge re¬ 
specting Cheyt Sing, he had declared that, as an 
honest man, he could not coincide with the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in the condemnation of 
Hastings. These differences of opinion might be 
productive of injurious personal consequences. The 
British peerage, which formed the great object of 
his ambition, the reward of his parliame'ntary ser¬ 
vice, lay in near prospect before him. Ii fact, he 
was sent to the Upper House little more th n three 
years afterwards, when the dissolution took plact\ 
and he probably secured a promise of it at this time. 
How far the considerations here enumerated . light 
sharpen his sense of the imprudence comm.’ttej 
by Scott must remain matter of conjecture. Vr 
William Grenville concurred in sentiment with L >rl I 
Mulgrave. Both became peers in 1790. 

A singularity attending this debate w6s t* 1 * 
neither Fox nor Burke on one side nor Pitt < 
Dundas on the other took any part in it. O 
hundred and sixty-five persons found Hasting 
guilty, while only fifty-four acquitted him. 
new discussion then commenced respecting tht- 
order of proceeding proper to be adopted ly 
the House. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave it as his opinion that the most advisable 
course to pursue would be to refer the charges 
to a committee, who might select out of th it 
the criminal matter, and frame it into articles <.1 
impeachment. Then upon those articles, whe: 
reported, he proposed to move the question . : 
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impeachment itself. Fox maintained a contrary 
doctrine. He said that the next step to be taken, 
after agreeing to the report on the table, would 
be to send a message to the House of Lords, 
signifying that “the House of Commons had re¬ 
solved to impeach Mr. Hastings." Adding, that 
“they were preparing articles, and would send 
them up with all convenient dispatch.” Each 
sustained his opinion by arguments drawn from 
reason, substantial justice, and above all from pre¬ 
cedents, beginning with the case of the Earl of 
Danby under Charles II., and concluding with 
the trial of the Lord Chancellor Macclesfield under 
George I. Burke having patiently listened to the 
two disputants with more suavity than he ordinarily 
displayed, gave his advice in favour of the Minis¬ 
ter’s mode of prosecution. Not, as he asserted, in 
compliance with his own judgment—for he declared 
Fox’s proposition to be the most constitutional—but 
with the intent, if possible, of securing unanimity. 

I freely confess it appeared to me at the time, 
and I still remain unaltered in my opinion, that 
Hastings’s defence was altogether ill-advised and 
injudicious, exposing him to the very evils which 
he might have avoided by a different line of action. 
If, instead of pretending to an immaculate purity, 
which no man in his perilous and elevated position 
could invariably maintain during twelve or thirteen 
years, he had adopted another mode of justification, 
he never would have been impeached. When ac¬ 
cused of maladministration, if he had contrasted the 
instances adduced with his eminent recognised ser¬ 
vices to the state, if he had early authorised and 
enjoined his agent so to act, he would infallibly 
have disarmed Burke, or at the worst he would 
probably have secured Pitt But ignorance, cre¬ 
dulity, and presumption were his guides. Unac- 
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quainted with the nature of the ground, and relying 
on royal favour, while his own mind acquitted him 
of any dereliction of his public duties, he threw 
himself boldly, but, as the event proved, most im¬ 
prudently, on the current of Parliament. At first 
it seemed to support him, but as he advanced the 
stream became more shallow and rocky, till he was 
finally wrecked. His warmest admirers and ad¬ 
herents were even obliged, in voting for him, to 
cover themselves with the very robe which he 
had thrown aside as unworthy of his use. They 
acquitted him, not because they considered the 
specific accusation brought forward to be without 
foundation in every particular instance, but because, 
balancing his faults or his acts of severity against 
his resplendent public merits, they thought that he 
deserved honours and rewards instead of punish¬ 
ment At least such was the principle on which 
I acted throughout the whole prosecution. So, as 
I know, did many others. Burke profited by Hast¬ 
ings’s error to attack him. Pitt availed himself of 
it to abandon him. Dundas, who took a less pro¬ 
minent part, calmly beheld the only individual who 
could emulate the place which he himself filled 
at the East India Board plunge into an ocean of 
embarrassments. It is true that he was ultimately 
acquitted. But how feeble a reparation did his 
acquittal constitute for years of accusation, attend¬ 
ance, and vexation, exposed to the eloquent invec¬ 
tives of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. I repeat, 
Hastings became the victim, not of his crimes 
or of his oppressions committed in the East It 
was his own imprudence and want of able council¬ 
lors that brought him into Westminster Hall. 

[3// April 1787.] When the House met for 
the purpose of appointing a committee to draw up 
articles of impeachment, Burke inveighed against 
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any attempt to allege Mr. Hastings's merits as a 
set-off against direct, criminal, personal charges. 
Where general criminality was imputed, he admit¬ 
ted that it might be fair to plead general services, 
but in a case where specific articles of accusation 
had been exhibited, it became the duty of Parlia¬ 
ment to put the party accused upon his trial, without 
regard to any merits that he might plead or even 
possess. Mr. Hastings, he observed, had declared 
his disdain of any benefit that might result from 
bringing forward his public services, either as an 
extenuation or as a justification of his conduct. 
Major Scott, rising immediately, avowed that he 
never had for an instant, at any period of the 
prosecution, entertained an idea of pleading Mr. 
Hastings’s merits as a set-off against delinquencies. 
“ I have uniformly opposed all the charges," con¬ 
tinued he, “ because I conscientiously believe that 
the late Governor-General merited thanks and re¬ 
compenses for those very acts which here have 
been made grounds of impeachment'' In order 
to corroborate this declaration, which he said was 
equally the sentiment of Hastings, Scott read, by 
permission of the assembly, a paper in which he 
thus expressed himself on the point:—“ If it shall be 
resolved that there is ground for impeaching me, I 
presume the resolution of impeachment ought to 
follow of course, as the only mode of satisfying 
the national justice, on the supposition of my guilt, 
or to clear my character in the alternative of my 
innocence.” Hastings concluded by requesting 
those members who had not thought him culpable, 
yet, if the House should resolve on the report to 
charge him with crimes and misdemeanours, in that 
event to unite with his prosecutors for the purpose 
of bringing him to legal trial. 

The resolutions being severally read, and the 
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question put upon each, not a word was uttered in 
opposition to them. Burke then moved the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to prepare articles of im¬ 
peachment Their names, at the head of which list 
appeared his own, were selected by himself, to the 
number of twenty. I have had occasion to mention 
the far greater part of them in the course of these 
Memoirs. One only was rejected on a division; I 
mean Francis, whose implacable hostility to Hast¬ 
ings rendered him, in the judgment of a large 
majority, unfit to fill the office of a manager on the 
approaching trial. He seemed, indeed, to display 
a most indecorous and malignant spirit of enmity in 
wishing to assume so prominent a part on the pro¬ 
secution of a man with whom, as a member of the 
Supreme Council, he had differed in opinion upon 
almost every public measure, and by whom he had 
been wounded in a duel. Yet Francis complained 
of his exclusion as the result of malicious insinua¬ 
tions industriously circulated by his enemies. Only 
eight individuals of the twenty survive at the time 
when I am now writing, in April 1819, among whom 
are the four Earls of Rosslyn, Chichester, Lauder¬ 
dale, and Grey, together with Lord St John of 
Bletsoe. George Augustus North, Lord North’s 
eldest son, filled a place in the committee, not from 
respect to his talents or eloquence, but as a testi¬ 
mony of his father’s approval of and co-operation in 
the impeachment. Welbore Ellis and General Bur- 
goyne rather lent their names than afforded any 
efficient aid to the cause. So did Frederick Mon¬ 
tagu, whose correct information on all matters of 
parliamentary form or order, when added to his high 
character for integrity, served to grace the cata¬ 
logue. Invitations were given by Burke to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and to Dundas, soli¬ 
citing each of them to become members of the com- 
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mittee, but, after joining Hastings’s enemies to col¬ 
lect the combustible materials, they judiciously left 
to others the task of commencing the conflagration. 

[4 th —1 6th April 1787.] During the period of 
the parliamentary recess at Easter great changes 
took place in the councils of France, Vergennes’s 
death being.followed after a short interval of time 
by Calonne’s dismission. Whatever might be the 
defects of the Comptroller-General’s private or pub¬ 
lic character (and I readily admit that they were 
numerous), he unquestionably fell a victim to his 
enlightened but imprudent propositions for the 
amelioration of the finances. Without first securing 
a majority in the assembly of the “Notables,” he 
brought forward a measure, pregnant indeed with 
national benefit, but most repugnant to the pride 
and egotism, no less than it would have been severe 
in its operation on the property of the privileged 
orders. His proposition for imposing a territorial 
impost analogous to our land-tax, to be levied 
without distinction from every class of subjects, must 
have poured into the royal treasury a sum of more 
than ^4,000,000 sterling annual revenue. The plan 
was worthy of Colbert, and, if it had been realised, 
would have extricated the sovereign, sustained the 
throne, and prevented, or at least mitigated, revolu¬ 
tion. Unfortunately the nobility, the clergy, and 
the magistracy or parliaments, blind to their own 
real interests, and ripe for the destruction which 
impended over them, refused to sacrifice a part of 
their possessions in order to preserve the remainder. 
The projected tax, which would have forced the 
peers, and even the princes of the blood, to con¬ 
tribute in the same proportion with the mechanic or 
the peasant, met with general opposition. Calonne, 
unable to surmount so formidable a combination, 
found it necessary to resign, overwhelmed by his 
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own unpopularity, while meditating to extricate 
France from financial embarrassment 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, which took place 
about this time, serves nevertheless forcibly to de¬ 
monstrate the aversion felt towards him by the in¬ 
habitants of the capital as well as their characteristic 
levity. The tester of Calonne’s bed having fallen 
upon him during the night, together with a portion 
of the ceiling of the room, he narrowly escaped sui- 
focation. All Paris, when the fact became known, 
exclaimed, “Juste cieU’’ The tester of a bed is 
denominated in French “le ciel du lit.” After 
undergoing some marks of royal displeasure, he was 
permitted to withdraw into England. With him 
may be said to have commenced the emigration 
which soon became so general, and from his fall we 
may date the beginning of the revolution, though 
the Bastille was not attacked and taken till more 
than two years after Calonne’s dismission. Lomenie 
de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, a prelate 
whose abilities were at that time highly estimated, 
succeeded to the vacant place at the head of the 
finances. The Duke of Dorset, writing to me from 
Paris on the 24th of May 1787, says, “The Arch¬ 
bishop of Toulouse is said to be a clever man, but 
I believe him to be very much overrated.” Time 
soon confirmed the ambassador’s opinion. Even 
the appointment of an ecclesiastic to so eminent a 
post at such a moment was by no means calculated 
to calm the national agitation or to sustain the tot¬ 
tering foundations of the monarchy. 

[20 tk April 1787.] But the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment and of all England was suddenly diverted at 
this time into a new channel by the debts of the 
Prince of Wales, which, within the space of less 
than four years, were become intolerably oppressive 
to himself. All application to the sovereign for 
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assistance being found ineffectual, it was determined 
by his secret advisers, at whose head presided Lord 
Loughborough, Fox, and Sheridan, to throw him at 
once on the generosity of the House of Commons. 
Alderman Newnham, 1 who, in the course of the 
preceding session, when the subject of his Royal 
Highness’s pecuniary embarrassments was agitated, 
had expressed his conviction that the income of the 
heir-apparent could not be found adequate to the 
support of his dignity, was again selected on the 
present occasion. He possessed neither eloquence 
nor public consideration that seemed to qualify him 
for so delicate an office, but, as one of the represen¬ 
tatives for the City of London, he might be supposed 
to speak the sentiments of his constituents. Newn¬ 
ham, addressing himself across the table to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, requested to be informed 
whether it was the intention of Ministers to bring 
forward any proposition for rescuing the Prince of 
Wales from his very distressed situation. He added 
that the question thus asked did not originate in 
personal curiosity, as, according to the nature of 
the answer returned, he might find it expedient to 
ground a parliamentary proceeding. Pitt, thus in¬ 
terrogated, replied very laconically, that it not being 
his duty to open such a subject, except by command 
of his Majesty, it was only necessary for him to say 
that he had received no such directions. The aider- 
man then gave notice that on the 4th of the ensuing 
month he would propose to the consideration of the 
House a motion relative to the Prince of Wales. 
Here terminated the conversation. 

[24 th April 1787.] Public curiosity being uni¬ 
versally excited by the expected agitation of a ques¬ 
tion in which the King and his eldest son must form 
the two opposite parties, and which might in its 

1 Nathaniel Newnham.—E d. 
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progress give rise to the most painful disclosures, 
Pitt endeavoured, about four days later, either wholly 
to avert it, or, if that should be found impracticable, 
at least to ascertain the nature of the intended motion. 
Rising for the purpose, after alluding to the delicacy 
of the subject itself, he expressed a wish to know 
whether the honourable magistrate still persisted in 
forcing it forward on the attention of the House. 
“ If he retained his determination,” the Minister 
added, “ at least its scope and tendency ought to be 
stated.” Newnham replied that he did not force 
forward a discussion which was propelled by its own 
weight; that he had not yet decided on the pre¬ 
cise form in which he should vest his proposition, 
but that its object would be to rescue the Prince of 
Wales from his actual pecuniary difficulties. The 
Minister sarcastically observing that it was singular 
to have given notice of a motion without previously 
determining what it should be, especially as it re¬ 
garded a matter of such gravity and novelty, Fox 
came forward to Newnham’s assistance. Having 
concurred in the latter part of Pitt’s observation. 
Fox subjoined his hopes that, on account of the 
necessity which would arise for investigating the 
causes of his Royal Highness’s distress, the business 
itself might be anticipated, and some act performed 
which must supersede the proposed motion. “ I 
admit,” answered the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“the necessity of investigation, and precisely for 
that reason, combined with my profound respect for 
the illustrious family concerned in it, I would, if pos¬ 
sible, prevent discussion. The information which I 
possess on the point renders me peculiarly desirous 
of avoiding it, but if a determination should be 
manifested to bring it before this assembly, I shall, 
however distressing it may be to myself as an indi- 
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dual, discharge my public duty by entering fully into 
the subject.” 

[2 7th April 1787.] These reciprocal menaces 
soon led to more determined indications of hostility. 
Newnham having announced that his intention was 
“ to move an address to the throne, entreating his 
Majesty to inquire into the Prince’s embarrassed 
situation, and to rescue him from it,” Rolle, who, 
though he furnished in his own person matter for 
political and poetic ridicule, yet represented a great 
county, and who, however coarse in his language 
he might be, wanted not intelligence or firmness in 
the discharge of his parliamentary duties, instantly 
expressed his disapprobation of the proposed motion. 
“It is,” continued he, “a proposition which tends 
immediately to affect our constitution, both in Church 
and State. If, therefore, it should ever be brought 
forward, I will, as soon as the honourable magistrate 
sits down, move the previous question, for I am de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that it ought not to be discussed 
within these walls.” Fox being absent on that even¬ 
ing (not, as he afterwards declared, premeditatedly, 
with a view of avoiding the mention of such a topic, 
but because he was unacquainted with the inten¬ 
tion to agitate it), Sheridan took on himself to justify 
the appeal to Parliament. “ A county member,” ex¬ 
claimed he, “stands forward and calls on the country 
gentlemen to aid him in opposing a discussion which 
may affect our constitution in Church and State. 
The subject is doubtless in itself momentous, but 
dark insinuations have been thrown out in order to 
magnify its importance. They have even been used 
as arguments to deter his Royal Highness’s friends 
from introducing any measure likely to produce an 
inquiry into his conduct, under the penalty of dis¬ 
closing alarming facts. I am however confident, 
and I speak from authority, when I assert that he 
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wishes every part of his conduct to be laid open, 
without ambiguity or concealment Such is the 
unequivocal reply which the illustrious personage 
would himself give, as a peer of Parliament, if this 
subject should ever be agitated in another assembly.” 

Not in the least degree intimidated by Sheridan’s 
speech, Rolle replied that no man present felt more 
loyalty towards his sovereign or towards the heir- 
apparent than himself. “Nevertheless,” added he, 
“ if a motion is proposed, which I hold to be im¬ 
proper, I shall act as becomes an independent coun¬ 
try gentleman. I expect nothing from his Majesty, 
nor from his successor. I will, therefore, fulfil my 
duty by opposing a proposition which may produce 
serious differences between the father and the son." 
The sincerity of this concise and lofty declaration 
of disinterestedness, worthy of Andrew Marvel or 
of Shippen, must yet be liable to some sort of doubt, 
since, only nine years afterwards, the member for 
Devon kissed hands at St. James’s on being raised 
by Pitt to the British peerage. And it is difficult 
to suppose that, even at the time when he professed 
so much indifference to the honours which emanate 
from the throne, he had not in view to obtain a 
seat in the Upper House. Various persons now in¬ 
terposed to deprecate the further discussion of so 
momentous a question. Among them Powis rose, 
who, however elevated might be his motives, nour¬ 
ished in his bosom a systematic ambition, not incom¬ 
patible with an ardent desire of promoting the public 
welfare. In urgent terms he implored of Newnham 
not to prosecute his threatened intention, adding, 
that he ought to entreat permission to withdraw his 
notice. But Sheridan instantly appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether, by adopting 
such a course, the Prince would not seem to concede 
to terror what he had refused to argument Under 
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these circumstances, the Minister, after again ex¬ 
postulating both with Newnham and with Sheridan 
on the impropriety of persisting to bring forward a 
proposition big with public mischief, finding all his 
efforts for preventing it fruitless, contented himself 
-with declaring that the particulars to which he had 
alluded during a former debate, as necessary to be 
stated by him to the House, related solely to a cor¬ 
respondence that had taken place respecting the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the Prince, and had no 
reference to any extraneous facts. 

[30 th April 1787.] Fox, who, as I have already 
observed, had not been present at this debate, at¬ 
tended in his place when the subject was resumed, 
and performed the principal part, speaking in the 
name and by the immediate authority of the heir- 
apparent. Mrs. Fitzherbert formed, in fact, the 
prominent object of inquiry, 1 though she was not 
brought to the bar and personally interrogated, as 
we have beheld another female treated in 1809.* 
Fox having expatiated on the hardship of the 
Prince of Wales’s situation, and declared his Royal 
Highness’s readiness to state every particular of 
the debts which he had incurred, next adverted to 
Rolle’s allusion. Without naming any individual, 
he stigmatised the report itself as a “ low, malicious 
calumny, destitute of all foundation, impossible ever 
to have happened, and propagated with the sole 
view of depreciating the Prince’s character in the 
estimation of the country.” Rolle readily admitted 
its legal impossibility, but he maintained that there 
were modes in which it might have taken place. 
He added, that the matter had been discussed in 
newspapers all over the kingdom, impressing with 

1 She died at Brighton on March 27, 1837, aged eighty.—E d. 

* Mrs. Clarke. An account of the inquiry of the House of Com¬ 
mons into the conduct of the Commander-in-Chief (the Duke of 
York) will be found in the “Annual Register1809, pp. 117-148.— Ed. 
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deep concern every individual who venerated the 
British constitution. Fox replying that he denied 
it in point of fact as well as of law, the thing never 
having been done in any way, Rolle demanded, 
“ Whether he spoke from direct authority ? ” To 
this question Fox answered decidedly in the affirma¬ 
tive, and here the dialogue terminated. Neither 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor any other 
member present took part in it, silence pervading 
the House, which, as well as the gallery, was crowded 
to the utmost degree. Mrs. Fitzherbert being now 
disclaimed as the wife of the Prince of Wales in the 
most formal terms, by a person who came expressly 
commissioned for the purpose on behalf of the per¬ 
sonage principally interested, and Rolle making no 
reply, a sort of pause ensued, the debate, as far as 
it regarded the supposed matrimonial union or con¬ 
tract in question, seeming to be at an end. 

Such would probably have been the fact, for Fox, 
satisfied with exposing the falsity of the imputation, 
never once opened his lips during the remainder of 
the discussion. But Sheridan, who always mani¬ 
fested an aversion towards Rolle, observed that 
after the explicit answer given on the present occa¬ 
sion, it would be most unhandsome in the member 
for Devon not to express his satisfaction. Finding, 
nevertheless, that no disposition was manifested to 
comply with his demand, Rolle simply remarking 
that he had certainly received an answer, and that 
the House must form their own opinion of its pro¬ 
priety, Sheridan returned with more personality 
to the charge. “ Such a line of eonduct,” he said, 
“was neither candid nor manly, and the House 
ought therefore to resolve it seditious as well as 
disloyal to propagate reports injurious to the char¬ 
acter of the Prince of Wales.” Rolle, however, 
refused to concede or to declare any conviction 
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on the subject “ I did not invent these reports,” 
answered he, “but I heard them, and they made 
an impression on my mind. In order to ascertain 
how far they had any foundation I put the question, 
and in so doing I am convinced that I have not 
acted in an unparliamentary manner.” The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, who during the course of 
Rolle’s interrogatory to Fox had not interposed, now 
rose, and with great animation arraigned Sheridan’s 
proceeding as the most unqualified attack which 
he had ever witnessed on the freedom of debate. 
“ Those,” added Pitt, “ who exhibit such warmth 
on the present occasion ought rather to acknow¬ 
ledge their obligation to the individual who has 
suggested a question which produced so explicit a 
declaration on this interesting subject—a declara¬ 
tion which must give complete satisfaction, not only 
to him, but to the whole House.” 

Rolle’s tenacity in withholding his assent to the 
satisfactory nature of Fox’s answer was equally dis¬ 
played by Sheridan on Pitt’s attempt to force from 
him the'avowal. With uncommon ingenuity he en¬ 
deavoured to demonstrate that Rolle, having received 
an explicit denial of his insinuation, was bound either 
to admit his error or to adopt measures for disco¬ 
vering the truth. “ It would,” continued he, “ be 
aggravating the malicious falsehood circulated to 
assert that the Prince of Wales had authorised a false 
denial of the fact 1 Even the Minister himself is 
obliged to assume that the honourable member 
must be satisfied, as he has not had sufficient 
candour to make the acknowledgment.” Thus 
pressed, Rolle once more rose, and after observing 
that his affection for the heir-apparent dictated 
the question put by him, he added, “ The honour- 

1 Which, however, he had deliberately done, making “dear Charles” 
his dupe throughout the affair.—D. 
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able gentleman has not heard me say I am unsatis¬ 
fied.” Grey vainly endeavoured, by a repetition of 
Sheridan’s arguments, couched in still more in¬ 
temperate language, to elicit from Rolle a less 
equivocal recognition. But Pitt, indignant at the 
expressions used by Grey, repelled his attempt 
with great warmth. While the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer disclaimed every idea of menace, he 
persisted in declaring that all those to whom the 
harmony and the happiness of the royal family 
were dear ought to join with him in deprecating 
the threatened discussion, or, if it could not be 
prevented, at least to give it the most decided 
opposition. “No possible necessity,” concluded 
he, “can be pleaded for recurring to this assem¬ 
bly on a subject which in propriety as well as in 
decency ought to originate with the crown, since 
I know that there exists no want of becoming 
readiness in another quarter to do everything 
which ought to be done in the business.” With 
this declaration, which seemed, if it was improved, 
to open a door for mutual concession, the debate 
closed, each party professing a determined inten¬ 
tion of trying the issue, and both sides anticipating 
a favourable result. 

[May 1787.] But a variety of considerations 
happily conduced to prevent a collision apparently 
so imminent, and which would have been subject 
of just regret if it had taken place. The question 
at issue regarding the royal family exclusively could 
not be contemplated in the light of a common Mini¬ 
sterial measure, and many individuals who usually 
supported Government would probably have voted 
on the contrary side. Fox’s formal and direct dis¬ 
avowal of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage operated to 
conciliate others who, when no longer indisposed 
towards the Prince on account of his supposed in- 
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fraction of the laws, might incline to increase his 
income, and even to liquidate his debts. There 
were not wanting persons who thought his annual 
allowance too scanty for the heir to the British 
throne. Conscientious men considered the King’s 
conduct scarcely justifiable in appropriating to his 
own use the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
during the minority of his son, and refusing to 
render any account of their expenditure after he 
became of age. His Majesty asserted, indeed, that 
they had been expended on the Prince’s educa¬ 
tion, but it was answered that provision had been 
made for that national object, which was included 
in the Civil List. A statesman, especially if he was 
a Minister, might probably have decided in favour 
of the sovereign. I believe that a rigid moralist 
would nevertheless have determined on the other 
side. Pitt’s own parliamentary experience had shown 
him that he could not always calculate on a majority. 
He had been compelled to abandon the Westminster 
scrutiny and to desist from prosecuting the Duke of 
Richmond’s plan of fortifications. The grace and 
affability of the Prince, when combined with the 
festivities of Carlton House, contrasted too as they 
were with the seclusion of George III.’s mode of 
life, contributed to attract followers. These facts, 
which could not escape either Pitt’s or Dundas’s 
attention, were enforced and placed before them 
in the strongest point of view by the Duchess of 
Gordon. Few women have performed a more con¬ 
spicuous part or occupied a higher place than her¬ 
self on the public theatre of fashion, politics, and 
dissipation between the period of which I am writing 
and the close of Pitt’s first Administration,, a term of 
about fourteen years. I shall speak of her with great 
impartiality from long personal acquaintance. She 
was one of the three daughters of Sir William Max- 
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well of Monteith, a Scotch baronet; and the song 
of “Jenny of Monteith,” which I have heard the 
present Duke of Gordon sing, was composed to 
celebrate her charms. 

In my estimate of female attractions, she always 
wanted one essential component part of beauty. 
Neither in her person, manners, or mind was there 
any feminine expression. She might have aptly 
represented the Juno of Homer, but not Horace's 
“ O quae beatam Diva tenes Cyprum! ” Her fea¬ 
tures, however noble, pleasing, and regular, always 
animated, constantly in play, never deficient in 
vivacity or intelligence, yet displayed no timidity. 
They were sometimes overclouded by occasional 
frowns of anger or vexation, much more frequently 
lighted up with smiles. Her conversation bore a 
very strong analogy to her intellectual formation. 
Exempted by her sex, rank, and beauty from those 
restraints imposed on woman by the generally re¬ 
cognised usages of society, the Duchess of Gordon 
frequently dispensed with their observance. Unlike 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who, with the tumult of 
elections, faro, and party triumphs could mix love, 
poetry, and a passion for the fine arts, the Scottish 
Duchess reserved all the energies of her character 
for Ministerial purposes. Desirous of participating 
in the blessings which the Treasury alone can dis¬ 
pense, and of enrolling the name of Gordon with 
those of Pitt and of Dundas, if not in the rolls of 
fame, at least in the substantial list of court favour 
and benefaction, the Administration did not possess 
a more active or determined partisan. Her discern¬ 
ment enabled her to perceive that Fox, whatever 
dignities or employments might be reserved for him 
by fortune under the reign of George IV., would 
probably remain excluded from power so long as 
the sceptre remained in the possession of Geoige 
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III. This principle or conviction seemed never to 
be absent from her mind. 

Her conjugal duties pressed on her heart with 
less force than did her maternal solicitudes. In her 
daughters centred principally her ambitious cares. 
For their elevation no sacrifices appeared to her to 
be too great, no exertions too laborious, no renun- , 
ciations too severe. It would indeed be vain to 
seek for any other instance in our history of a 
woman who has allied three of her five daughters 
in marriage to English Dukes, and the fourth to 
a Marquis. 1 Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, so 
powerful under the last Queen of the Stuart race, 
and who had likewise five daughters, obtained for 
them only two Dukes and three Earls in marriage. 
Yet they were the children of the illustrious John 
Churchill, and on them was respectively settled, by 
Act of Parliament, the dukedom and Blenheim. 
The ladies in question inherited nothing, not even 
their mother’s personal beauty, or at least only in 
a diminished degree. To that mother, and to her 
solely, they owed their great matrimonial alliances. 
The Dukes of Richmond and of Manchester, ban¬ 
ished under the name of Governors, the first to the 
snowy banks of the St. Lawrence, and the other to 
the oppressive climate of Jamaica, are both paying, 
at this hour, the penalty of those imprudent if not 
unfortunate matches. Georgians, youngest of the 
five, whom the Duchess carried over to Paris in 
1802, and whose hand she had destined for Eugene 
Beauharnois, in the subsequent year became Duchess 
of Bedford. Bonaparte, then First Consul, and 
already anticipating an Imperial crown, meditated 
a higher alliance for Eugene than the family of 
Gordon could offer, however ancient or illustrious 

1 Duke of Richmond) Duke of Manchester, Duke of Bedford, and 
Marquis Cornwallis. 
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may be its rank in the Scottish peerage, and he 
expressed his decided disapprobation of any such 
meditated union. Three years later, having by the 
plenitude of his usurped power saluted the Duke of 
Bavaria as a king, he exacted the sacrifice of the 
new sovereign’s eldest daughter for Josephine’s son, 
nominated Viceroy of Italy. 

As early as the year 1787, Dundas had attained a 
commanding influence, which no other individual 
ever acquired over Pitt’s mind. With the members 
of the Cabinet Pitt maintained only a political union; 
Dundas was his companion, with whom he passed 
not merely his convivial hours, but to whom he 
confided his cares and embarrassments. Dundas 
possessed a villa near London, at Wimbledon, where 
he was accustomed to repair after debates, for the 
purpose of sleeping out of town. Pitt, on quitting 
the Treasury bench, used to throw himself into 
Dundas’s postchaise, and to accompany him. At 
whatever hour they arrived they sat down to sup¬ 
per, never failed to drink each his bottle, and the 
Minister found his sleep more sound as well as 
more refreshing at Wimbledon than in Downing 
Street However violent might have been the pre¬ 
vious agitation of his mind, yet in a very few 
minutes after he laid his head on the pillow, he 
never failed to sink into profound repose. So diffi¬ 
cult indeed, was it to awaken him, that his valet 
usually shook him before he could be roused from 
sleep. One of his private secretaries used to affirm 
that no intelligence, however distressing, had power 
sufficient to break his rest On that account he 
never locked or bolted the door of his bedchamber. 
I recollect a circumstance which took place several 
years subsequent to this time—it happened in 1796 
—strongly corroborative of the above facts. Pitt 
having been much disturbed by a variety of painful 
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political occurrences, drove out to pass the night 
with Dundas at Wimbledon. After supper the Mini¬ 
ster withdrew to his chamber, having given his ser¬ 
vant directions to call him at seven on the ensuing 
morning. No sooner had he retired, than Dundas, 
conscious how much his mind stood in need of 
repose, repaired to his apartment, locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket, at the same time 
enjoining the valet on no consideration to disturb 
his master, but to allow him to sleep as long as 
nature required. It is a truth that Pitt neither 
awoke nor called any person till half-past four in the 
afternoon of the following day, when Dundas enter¬ 
ing his room together with his servant, found him 
still in so deep a sleep that it became necessary to 
shake in order to awaken him. He had slept unin¬ 
terruptedly during more than sixteen hours. 

I have already remarked elsewhere that Dundas, 
beneath the appearance of unguarded, open manners, 
knew how to mature, and, when necessary, how to 
conceal, the most solid projects of ambition. Man¬ 
aging Scotland while he controlled India, and look¬ 
ing forward to the British peerage as his certain 
reward, he kept his eye fixed invariably on Pitt. 
With consummate ability he adapted his conduct as 
well as his conversation to the peculiar structure of 
that Minister’s mind, on which adulation would only 
have produced effects injurious to his own plans. 
Dundas guided Pitt on many points, and influenced 
him upon almost every measure, but he effected it 
by never dictating upon any matter. When dis¬ 
cussing public business, he commonly affected to 
embrace ideas contrary to the opinion which he 
knew or believed Pitt to have formed upon the 
subject After contesting the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer’s arguments* Dundas usually concluded 
by adopting nis sentiments, as if from real convic- 
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tion. This ingenious species of flattery proved 
irresistible under the control of judgment The 
Duchess of Gordon, who lived in habits of great 
intimacy with them both, entertained about the same 
time the project of marrying her eldest daughter to 
the First Minister. Lady Charlotte Lennox was 
then about eighteen years of age, and though not 
a Hebe, yet her youth, her high birth, and her 
accomplishments might not improbably, as her 
mother thought, effect his conquest. In fact, Pitt, 
however little constitutionally inclined to the pas¬ 
sion of love, yet manifested some partiality towards 
her, and showed her many attentions. The Duchess, 
desirous of improving so favourable a commence¬ 
ment, used to drive to Wimbledon, accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte, at times when she knew that Pitt 
was there. But Dundas, than whom few men were 
more clear-sighted, and who by no means wished 
his friend to form a matrimonial connection which 
must have given the Duchess a sort of maternal 
ascendant over him, determined to counteract her 
design. For that purpose he could devise no expe¬ 
dient more efficacious than affecting a disposition to 
lay his own person and fortune at Lady Charlotte’s 
feet He was then a widower, having been divorced 
from his first wife. 1 Pitt, who never had displayed 
more than a slight inclination towards the lady, 
ceased his assiduities, and Dundas’s object being 
answered, his pretensions, which never were clearly 
pronounced, expired without producing any osten¬ 
sible effect. Singular or doubtful as these facts 
may appear, I have good reason for believing them 
to be founded in truth. They came from high 
authority. Two years later the Duchess of Gordon 


1 Dundas’s first wife was Elizabeth, daughter of David Rennie, of 
Melville Castle.—E d. 
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succeeded in procuring for her the hand of Colonel 
Lennox, since become Duke of Richmond. 1 

[1$/—4 th May 1787.] The concluding words of 
the Minister’s speech on the 30th of April suffi¬ 
ciently indicated that at St. James’s there existed a 
disposition to accommodate matters, without making 
disclosures in the House of Commons, equally pain¬ 
ful to the King and to the Prince. It only required 
a friendly interposition to animate this inclination. 
The Duchess of Gordon undertook the office. She 
passed a part of almost every evening in society 
with the heir-apparent, whom she was accustomed 
in conversation to treat with the utmost freedom, 
even upon points of great delicacy. Her exhorta¬ 
tions and remonstrances to Ministers produced the 
desired effect. His Majesty having approved of the 
experiment, Dundas was selected for carrying it 
into execution. The facility of his careless, open 
manner, so different from Pitt’s serious, stiff, con¬ 
strained address, rendered him peculiarly proper for 
the mission. A respectful intimation being con¬ 
veyed to his Royal Highness requesting permission 
on the part of Dundas to attend him at Carlton 
House, an interview took place between them on 
Wednesday, the 2d of May. I could recount some 
of its most curious particulars, as they were related 
by the Prince himself to one of my intimate friends, 
who communicated them to me. But though many 
years may possibly elapse before these Memoirs will 
be laid before the public, yet I shall content myself 
with stating that Dundas experienced the. most 

f racious reception. After ascertaining from the 

'rince’s own lips the extent of his pecuniary encum¬ 
brances, which amounted to full ;£200,000, Dundas 
gave him an assurance that prompt as well as 

1 They were married in September 1789. On the death of the last 
Duke of Gordon, Colonel Lennox succeeded to the estates.—E d. 
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liberal assistance should be extended to him. This 
amicable conference' was subsequently moistened 
with no ordinary quantity of wine, and the engage¬ 
ment which had been contracted fasting received a 
most energetic ratification on the part of the Trea¬ 
surer of the Navy after they had drunk very freely 
together. There did not indeed exist among the 
members of Administration an individual composed 
of more malleable materials than Dundas. The 
'ground being now prepared, and the preliminaries 
adjusted on the following day, Thursday, Pitt was 
admitted to an audience at Carlton House. Every 
article of the accommodation was finally concluded 
before the separation of the Prince and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
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NTELLIGENCE of the favourable re- 
suit of Pitt’s interview with the Prince 
of Wales not having been generally 
circulated before the House of Com¬ 
mons met, curiosity attracted an un¬ 
usual concourse of members, when Newnham, in 
few words, informed them that the motion which 
he had announced was now no longer necessary, 
and therefore he should decline bringing it forward. 
Pitt, offended at the sarcastic insinuation conveyed 
in the monosyllable now , after expressing his satisfac¬ 
tion that the measure was admitted to be no longer 
necessary, subjoined, “ I cannot help declaring, that 
as I always considered it to be unnecessary, so I do 
VOL. v. a 
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not now perceive it to be more so than at the time 
when the notice was given. I am, however, happy 
to find that we are at last of the same opinion on 
the subject.” So pointed an animadversion called 
up Fox, who, while he deprecated any expression 
which might disturb the desirable unanimity, never¬ 
theless added, “ I remain now as much convinced 
that the motion was necessary, as I am persuaded 
at this moment of its being no longer necessary/’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having justified 
the King's conduct throughout every part of the 
transaction, as “ uniform and consistent, departing 
in no one instance from the principles which always 
directed him,” Fox made a similar declaration or 
protest on the part of the Prince. 

[9 th May r 787.] The proceedings in the pro¬ 
secution of Hastings, which seemed to have been 
suspended during near three weeks while the ap¬ 
plication of the Prince of Wales to Parliament 
occupied the public mind, were resumed and ter¬ 
minated, as far as they related to the House of 
Commons, at this time. A debate of great interest 
took place on the second reading of the articles of 
impeachment. Lord Hood, with the feelings of a 
man to whom the command of fleets had been 
delegated under circumstances of the greatest per¬ 
sonal responsibility, made a short and plain appeal 
in favour of an individual, who, whatever errors 
he might have committed, had unquestionably res¬ 
cued that valuable portion of the empire intrusted 
to his care from almost inevitable subversion. 
Wilkes, though during the two or three last ses¬ 
sions he had rarely taken any active part, and 
though he already began to feel the infirmities of 
approaching age, came forward on this occasion. 
The same unconquered spirit, wit, and classic fire 
which he displayed on the 30th of April 1763, 
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when brought before the Earls of Egremont and 
Halifax by virtue of a general warrant, pervaded 
every sentence that he uttered. But his articula¬ 
tion, which never had been perfectly distinct even 
in youth, grew annually more embarrassed from 
the inroads of time on his organs of speech. After 
stating that, however he might have been dazzled 
with the splendour of eloquence or charmed by 
appeals to the passions on the part of Hastings's 
accusers, he remained wholly unconvinced by 
their arguments, “ I have heard him,” continued 
Wilkes, “ more than once compared to Verres. 
But the House ought to recollect that when the 
governor of Sicily was accused before the Roman 
senate, scarcely an inhabitant of that island could 
be found who did not exhibit complaints against 
him. In the instance before us, though the prose¬ 
cution, or rather the persecution, of Mr. Hastings 
has been already nearly three years in progress, 
yet not a single charge or imputation on his con¬ 
duct has been transmitted from India." “When we 
consider,” resumed he, “that while the empire was 
mouldering away elsewhere, Mr. Hastings by his 
exertions preserved unimpaired our possessions in 
the East, I am covered with astonishment that a 
faction in this assembly should have been able to 
carry on the proceedings to the present point. I 
trust, for the honour of the nation, it will be ter¬ 
minated and finally extinguished by a very consi¬ 
derable majority, before we adjourn this night.” 
Wilkes concluded by moving “ that the report 
should be read a second time on that day three 
months." 

Ilay Campbell, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
with great legal ability reviewed the whole series of 
Hastings’s administration, pronouncing his excul¬ 
pation or acquittal upon every point. But the in- 
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dividual who excited the strongest sensation was 
Courtenay. Eccentric, fearless, sarcastic, highly 
informed, always present to himself, dealing his 
blows on every side regardless on whom they fell, 
but a devoted adherent of Fox, Courtenay began 
by an ironical compliment to Lord Hood, “ whom,” 
he said, “ no man could contemplate without re¬ 
verence, when he reflected how much his country 
owed him for having been a spectator of Lord 
Rodney’s glorious victory of the 12th of April 
1782.” Loud cries of “Order” from the Mini¬ 
sterial benches here interrupting him, Courtenay, 
without betraying the slightest agitation or discom¬ 
posure, calmly maintained that his remark being 
complimentary to the noble Lord, on the circum¬ 
stance of his having chanced to be present when 
Admiral Rodney defeated De Grasse, no member 
had any right to accuse him as disorderly on the 
present occasion. Then turning towards Wilkes, 
who sat next to him, “ The worthy alderman/' con¬ 
tinued he, “ possesses more sense than to feel 
anger when I mean him a compliment, as I do, 
when I assert that his country owes him great 
obligations for having at one period of his life dif¬ 
fused a spirit of liberty throughout the general 
mass of the people, unexampled—except, indeed, 
in the times of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler." The 
cry of “ Order," that had been so violent only a 
minute before, was lost in the universal burst of 
laughter which followed this observation. '‘The 
honourable magistrate," said Courtenay, “ has de¬ 
fended Mr. Hastings's treatment of the Begums 
by asserting that those Princesses were engaged 
in rebellion. Surely he must have looked upon the 
transaction obliquely, 1 or he never could have 
formed so erroneous an idea. Two old women in 

1 Referring to Wilkes’s well-known squint.— Ed. 
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rebellion against the Governor-General! I mpossible! 
Nor would the worthy alderman have made an 
'Essay on Woman' in the manner that Mr. 
Hastings did. The House well knows he would 
not.” 

No person rising to interrupt him, though the 
humour of this last observation was lost in its supe¬ 
rior indecency, Courtenay next attacked the Lord 
Advocate. Having compared Hastings to the 
execrated Colonel Kirk, so well known under the 
reign of James II., "I have heard,” continued he, 
“ parallels drawn in the course of preceding debates 
between the late Governor-General and various per¬ 
sons illustrious for their exploits. Verres, Alex¬ 
ander, Scipio, and Epaminondas have been suc¬ 
cessively named. I shall look to modern ages for 
my comparison. Ferdinand Cortez is my model. 
He being sent out to South America for the pur¬ 
pose of instructing, murdering, and baptizing the 
uninformed Indians, marked his footsteps with 
blood and cruelty. His conduct exciting abhor¬ 
rence, an inquiry was at length instituted with a 
view of bringing him to justice. But Cortez, aware 
of his danger, took care to transmit some jewels to 
his sovereign. Not, I believe, a bulse, for that is 
an Oriental term, but a present of precious stones, 
which produced an equal effect on the Spanish 
monarch’s mind, all mouths rehearsing the praises 
of Ferdinand Cortez.” Such were the leading points 
of Courtenay’s speech, a speech which, as far as 
my parliamentary experience warrants me in assert¬ 
ing, stands alone in the annals of the House of 
Commons, exhibiting a violation of every form or 
principle which has always been held sacred within 
those walls. The insult offered to Lord Hood at 
its commencement became eclipsed in the studied 
indecorum of the allusions that followed, reflecting 
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on the personal infirmities or on the licentious 
productions of the member for Middlesex. His 
invectives against Hastings, however violent, might 
seem to derive some justification from the examples 
held out by Burke, Sheridan, and Francis ; but the 
insinuation levelled at the King, with which Cour¬ 
tenay concluded, and the mention of the bulse, un¬ 
questionably demanded the interference of the chair. 

The chastisement which he did not-receive either 
from the Speaker or from the general indignation of 
the assembly was nevertheless inflicted on him by 
one of its members, Alderman Townsend. 1 He had 
succeeded to Dunning's vacant seat, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne bringing him into Parliament for the 
borough of Caine ; and though he seldom mingled in 
debate, he manifested, whenever he spoke, a manly 
mind, great facility of expression, strong sense, com¬ 
bined with upright principles of action. “ I do not 
rise,” exclaimed he, “ to retail jokes, and still less 
do I intrude myself for the purpose of using terms 
so indecent that they ought not to be tolerated in 
any place where regard is paid to decorum ; but 
I cannot sufficiently express my astonishment that 
you, Mr. Speaker, should have allowed a member 
of this House to continue unchecked, and not have 
informed him that such language is most unbecom¬ 
ing.” Then adverting to the proceedings against 
Hastings, “In the early stages of the present 
impeachment,” continued he, “ I pointed out the 
absurdity of our carrying articles to the bar of the 
other House which would be thrown back in our 
faces, as being unsupported by any sort of proof, 
resting merely on declamation, and incapable of 
being established by evidence. I have patiently 
attended the series of charges, but have not heard 
one of them satisfactorily proved. If, therefore, we 

1 James Townsend, Lord Mayor in 1772. _Ed. 
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proceed any further, we must inevitably fail, and the 
disgrace which we mean for Mr. Hastings will re¬ 
vert upon ourselves. Appeals have been made to 
our honour as well as to our justice. But what 
honour is gained by hunting down an individual 
who has deserved the thanks of his country for the 
most signal services ? And if a sense of justice 
impels us, why is not restitution ordered of the 
money taken by Mr. Hastings and applied by him 
to the pressing wants of the East India Company ? ” 
Having applauded the Governor-General for his 
meritorious exertions in saving India, though by 
the sacrifice of rigid legal forms in various instances, 
“I recollect,” added he, “the time when the pre¬ 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer’s father, with a 
vigour of mind that did him the highest honour, 
foreseeing that the French were engaged in prepara¬ 
tions for war, sent directions to seize on a number 
of their merchant ships, which he publicly sold, to¬ 
gether with their cargoes, previous to any declara¬ 
tion of hostilities. The act was in itself illegal, for 
peace still existed between England and France. 
Yet the kingdom resounded with applause of his 
conduct. But nevertheless, as the nation respected 
justice, the value of the vessels confiscated, as well 
as of their freights, was restored to the owners, 
though the sum exceeded £600, oco.” 

I have accurately recorded the outline of Town¬ 
send’s speech, not only because it appeared to 
condense a greater portion of sound intelligence 
than any other pronounced on that evening, but 
as it might be esteemed his dying opinion. He 
survived its delivery only a very few weeks. Jekyll 1 
replaced him as one of the representatives for 

1 Joseph Jekyll, born 1750. He was a Commissioner of Lunatics, 
and in 1805 was appointed Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales 
as Duke of Cornwall.—E d. 
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Caine. At this point of the debate Pitt rose, and in 
the course of a very long speech, exhibiting pro¬ 
digious powers of mind, memory, and elocution, 
answered the various arguments adduced, beginning 
with Lord Hood, and proceeding through the series 
of individuals who had delivered their sentiments 
on the occasion. I did not less admire the lucid 
order which pervaded his discourse or the force 
of his reasoning because I totally differed from 
his conclusion. He still persisted in rendering 
the late Governor-General amenable to parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry, nor would Pitt listen to the 
proposition of weighing his great public services 
against his acts of power. As little could he 
be induced to consider the East India Directors, 
whose orders Hastings was bound to obey, and 
who had expressed the utmost satisfaction at his 
proceedings, as alone culpable or just objects of 
prosecution. After having enumerated his offences, 
at the head of which Pitt placed his treatment 
of the Princesses of Oude as the most criminal, 
he finished by declaring that “the House could 
not, without abandoning their own honour, the 
duty which they owed their country, and the ends 
of public justice, fail in sending up the impeach¬ 
ment to the bar of the peers.” 

Throughout this most able effort of eloquence 
and talent the Minister nevertheless carefully 
avoided touching on two points, both of which 
had been forcibly stated by Alderman Townsend. 
The first—namely, a restitution of the sums of 
money extracted from Cheyt Sing, from the Be¬ 
gums, and other princes of Asia—Pitt well knew 
could not be, or at least never would be, made 
by Parliament. Yet, if their seizure was an act 
of despotic violence and injustice, with what con¬ 
sistency could the House impeach the plunderer 
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but retain the plunder ? Martin, member for 
Tewkesbury, who always voted conscientiously, 
deeply impressed with the conviction, after avow¬ 
ing himself a friend to the impeachment, added, 

“ If any member will move that a retribution 
shall be made to those persons in India from 
whom sums of money have been forced, I will 
second the motion.” But not a man was found 
in the assembly to accept the proposition. Burke 
and Pitt were both satisfied to punish the offender 
without restoring a rupee of the many millions 
that he had poured into the Company’s treasury, 
by which India was preserved. It forms, never¬ 
theless, matter of regret that such a motion did 
never actually take place, as it must have un¬ 
masked the supporters of the prosecution, and 
have demonstrated that other motives besides the 
mere love of justice and abhorrence of crime ani¬ 
mated their exertions. 

The other subject to which Pitt never alluded on 
that night was the act of his father in seizing the 
French merchant ships previous to the commence¬ 
ment of war in 1756, the beneficial consequences 
of which measure in a national point of view were 
universally recognised, though it would have required 
a more able casuist than ever yet existed to recon¬ 
cile it with the laws of nations or with a strict 
observance of our public faith. There seemed to be 
a strong analogy between it and various features of 
Hastings’s administration, where the preservation 
of the countries intrusted to his care obliterated 
every minor consideration. Major Scott, when allud¬ 
ing to the arbitrary treatment of the Princesses of 
Oude and of other individuals, exclaimed, “No man 
can entertain a doubt of the pressing necessities of 
the Bengal Government at the time when Mr. Hast¬ 
ings authorised the seizure of the Begums’ treasures. 

o o 
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We had five armies in the field, each many months 
in arrear. The state of the Carnatic was desperate. 
Not a rupee in the treasury. A French fleet and 
army hourly expected, while the Company’s exist¬ 
ence could only be preserved by the most vigorous 
measures. I hope, Mr. Speaker, I am neither a 
ruffian nor a robber. But I protest, such were the 
circumstances, that in my opinion a Governor-General 
would have been justified in plundering a mosque 
or in rifling a zenana! ” “ That the Begums had 

afforded assistance to Cheyt Sing,” continued Scott, 
“ was matter of public notoriety. I have conversed 
with nearly thirty gentlemen, all of whom will depose 
to the fact at the bar of the other House. It will 
there appear in proof that we owe the preservation 
of India in 1782 to the seizure of those treasures. 
An honourable member has said that he would 
second a motion, let it be made by whom it would, 
for affording retribution to those individuals who 
have been injured by Mr. Hastings. Sir, if I 
thought' as he does, I would not wait for any man 
to make such a motion. I would move it myself, 
for the British House of Commons will become 
infamous to all posterity, the scoff and scorn of 
Europe, if, after impeaching Mr. Hastings for his 
pretended misdeeds, they basely profit by his crimes. 
He is accused of accumulating for the East India 
Company, by acts of oppression and injustice, nine 
millions and a half sterling. For every shilling of 
this ill-acquired sum credit has been taken by the 
Minister who opened the Indian Budget (Dundas) 
only two days ago. But if the present charges are 
well founded, why do we not replace Cheyt Sing, 
who is now a fugitive, and repay him the 123 lacs of 
pagodas which we have taken from him ? Why do 
we not restore to the Nabob of Oude 130 lacs, due 
indeed by him to us, but of which we never could 
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either have obtained or enforced payment except 
by seizing on the treasures of the Begums ? I 
think these acts wise, politic, and justifiable ; but if 
I thought otherwise, I should conceive myself as in¬ 
famous as the corregidor in * Gil Bias/ who punished 
the robber for stealing a bag of doubloons, and, in¬ 
stead of restoring the money to its owner, appro¬ 
priated it to his own use.” This defence, however 
forcible, did not produce any answer either from the 
Treasury bench or from the opposite side of the 
assembly. The leaders of the prosecution never 
once spoke during the whole debate, Pitt having 
rendered it unnecessary by taking on himself to 
justify and defend the proceeding. Only eighty- 
nine persons, of whom I was one, supported Wilkes’s 
motion, while 175 voted for immediately reading the 
report a second time. 

[10 th May 1787.] On the subsequent evening 
this great prosecution, which will unquestionably 
excite the wonder, if not awaken the indignation, of 
posterity, was brought to its consummation in the 
House of Commons. No discussion and scarcely 
any conversation respecting it took place. The 
articles having been adopted, Burke then moved 
“that Warren Hastings, Esquire, be impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanours.” An address trans¬ 
mitted from Bengal to the late Governor-General 
was read by a member in his place. It had been 
drawn up several months subsequent to Hastings’s 
departure, couched in language of the highest re¬ 
spect for his character, public as well as private, and 
exhibited the signatures of nearly 600 officers of the 
British army. Not a word was uttered in reply. 
Frederic Montagu then moved “that Mr. Burke, in 
the name of the Commons, do go to the bar of the 
House of Lords and impeach Warren Hastings.” 
The question being put without a dissentient voice, 
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Burke instantly repaired thither, attended by a great 
majority of the members present, where in a solemn 
and impressive manner he fulfilled his commission. 

I know not where I can with more propriety than 
in this place introduce an anecdote which Sir John 
Macpherson has frequently related to me. Having 
succeeded Mr. Hastings by devolution as Governor- 
General, he arrived in England about three months 
after the impeachment of his predecessor was car¬ 
ried up to the House of Peers. During the autumn 
of the year 1788, when the trial had already pro¬ 
ceeded during a whole session in Westminster Hall, 
Sir John Macpherson drove out before dinner to 
Caen Wood near Hampstead, in order to pay his 
respects to the great Earl of Mansfield. That 
nobleman, who only a few months earlier had re¬ 
signed the office of Chief-Justice of the King's 
Bench, was then more than eighty-three years of 
age, infirm in body and sinking in health, but still 
retained all the freshness as well as the vigour of 
his intellect. “ I found him/’ said Sir John, “ sitting 
before the door in front of his house, and by no 
means free from bodily pain. He received me with 
the utmost politeness, and conducted me to his 
library, where we walked up and down ; conversed 
with me on the leading events of the day, and at 
last asked me what was my opinion of Mr. Pitt. 

I replied that I considered him as a great Minister. 
‘A great Minister!’ answered Lord Mansfield; ‘a 
great young Minister you mean, Sir John. What 
did he intend by impeaching Mr. Hastings or suffer¬ 
ing him to be impeached?’ ‘ He meant,’ said I, 
‘as I apprehend, to let justice take her course.’ 
‘Justice, sir,’rejoined Lord Mansfield; ‘pray, where 
did he find her? Where is she?’ ‘ If you, my 
Lord,’ returned I, ‘do not know where to'find 
justice, who have been dispensing her favours these 
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fifty years, how can any man attempt it?’ ‘Yes, 
sir/ answered he, ‘that is justice between man and 
man. All which is thus done is well done. It is 
terminated. Criminal justice I can understand. 
But political justice, where is she ? What is she ? 
What is her colour ? Sometimes she is black. 
Sometimes she is red too. No, Sir John, Mr. Pitt 
is not a great Minister. He is a great young 
Minister. He will live to repent allowing Mr. 
Hastings to be impeached. He has made a prece¬ 
dent which will some future day be used against 
himself. Mr. Pitt is only a great young Minister/ ” 
When we reflect that within eighteen years from 
the period at which this conversation took place, 
Lord Melville beheld himself placed in the same 
predicament with Hastings; if we further consider 
how deeply Pitt was involved in, and how acutely 
he felt, his friend’s disaster—a disaster which un¬ 
questionably combined with other causes to accele¬ 
rate his own end scarcely nine months afterwards— 
we shall see just reason to admire the depth of Lord 
Mansfield’s discernment. Sir John Macpherson re¬ 
lating the circumstance some years afterwards in a 
company where Lord Thurlow and he met at dinner, 
“ You need not tell us, Sir John,” observed Thurlow, 
with his characteristic austerity of voice and man¬ 
ners, “who uttered those words. Neither you nor 
any one else could have invented them. Lord 
Mansfield only could have pronounced them. He 
was a surprising man. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred he was right in his opinions or decisions ; 
and when once in a hundred times he was wrong, 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred could not discover 
it. He was a wonderful man.” 

[14 th May 1787.] The insinuation thrown out 
by Courtenay during the debate relative to Hast¬ 
ings’s impeachment, when he denominated Lord 
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Hood a spectator of the naval victory gained b) 
Rodney over De Grasse, was not of a nature to be 
treated with contemptuous silence. Nor could it 
be considered as a mere error arising from haste, a 
lapse of the tongue. Courtenay’s character and his 
style of elocution, satirical, cynical, ironical, full ol 
wit, and unrestrained by delicacy, or even by decency, 
forbade the supposition. In point of fact, Admiral 
Hood was prevented by the failure of wind from 
taking the same active personal share in the glorious 
contest of that day which fell to the commander-in¬ 
chief. He had been even obliged during a con¬ 
siderable time, however reluctantly, to look on 
while the “ Formidable 5 ' encountered and captured 
the “ Ville de Paris/ 5 But his intrepidity, skill, and 
distinguished services placed him in the first rank of 
those whom his country would have selected for her 
champions on the ocean. Seeing Courtenay seated 
opposite him near Fox, Lord Hood rose therefore, 
and in few words animadverted, without warmth, on 
the expression used, of which he desired an expla¬ 
nation, as it seemed to imply that he had not done 
his duty on the 12th of April 1782. Windham and 
Burke successively coming forward to Courtenay’s 
aid, endeavoured to demonstrate that he had unin¬ 
tentionally used the term “spectator 55 instead of "par¬ 
ticipator ; 55 and they not only united in recognitions 
of the Admiral’s valour as well as high professional 
character, but they likewise joined in protesting the 
deep concern privately expressed to them by Cour¬ 
tenay himself at the act of inadvertence which he had 
committed. Pitt was not, however, to be so satis¬ 
fied. After stating the astonishment and indigna¬ 
tion which, he said, in common with the whole 
House, he felt at the bare suspicion of any imputa¬ 
tion being thrown on his noble friend, and urging 
Courtenay to make that apology in public which it 
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appeared he had already done in private, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer added, “ I will give him an 
opportunity for once of saying whether he is serious 
or not. The motion which I shall submit is, first, 
that the vote of thanks given to Lord Hood on the 
memorable victory in question be read, and after¬ 
wards that it be reprinted in the votes of the present 
day.” 

An altercation now took place between Pitt and 
Fox, the latter not venturing to oppose the Mini- 
sters motion, which, he even said, he was ready to 
support, remarking at the same time that he had, 
when Secretary of State in 1782, moved these 
thanks of the House to Lord Hood. But while he 
conceded this point, he endeavoured to shelter 
Courtenay, partly as having already declared that 
he meant nothing derogatory to the honour of the 
Admiral, partly on account of the unconciliatory 
manner in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pressed for a public reparation. Courtenay, during 
the progress of a discussion which regarded him¬ 
self far more than Lord Hood, observed a pertina¬ 
cious silence, though Pitt endeavoured to rouse him 
by the severity of his animadversions. “ I did not 
intend,” observed the Minister, “to be conciliatory 
in any of my remarks, because I conceived that 
feelings of delicacy and propriety would produce 
from himself the apology which his friends have 
already made for him.” 

Finding, nevertheless, that his sarcasms, however 
pointed, could not produce the effect of extorting 
a recantation from Courtenay, Pitt contented himself 
with putting the motion which he had announced to 
the vote. It passed unanimously, and was immedi¬ 
ately followed by an adjournment. But the conces¬ 
sion refused by Courtenay to Ministerial importunity, 
he made spontaneously on the following day. Rising 
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unexpectedly, he did ample justice to Lord Hood's 
public character and services, protesting that he 
never had designed to throw any reflection on a 
man who stood so deservedly high in the estimation 
of his country. At the moment, however, that he 
performed this act of reparation, he accompanied it 
with reflections of the bitterest description on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, he said, had pre¬ 
cluded him from doing it by the acrimonious soli¬ 
citations of the preceding evening. “ Solicitations/’ 
added Courtenay, “conveyed with his usual felicity 
of expression and insidiousness of intention, urged 
with affected candour and studied plausibility.” Pitt 
heard these ebullitions of vexation without making 
any reply, and the affair terminated, Courtenay hav¬ 
ing displayed as much firmness, or rather pertina¬ 
city, throughout the progress of the business, as he 
had shown indiscretion in its commencement. 

It might have been imagined that Burke, having 
carried to the bar of the Upper House so many 
articles of impeachment against Hastings, would 
limit his future exertions to adducing the proofs of 
these asserted crimes. But precisely at this time 
he brought forward a new, multifarious, complex 
accusation, branching out into many heads, denomi¬ 
nated “ Misdemeanours committed in Oude.” He 
said little in explanation of them, and the question 
being put upon the charge, it was carried without 
either debate or division, though not wholly with¬ 
out observation. “ I do not mean to divide the 
House,” said Major Scott, “because, as a friend of 
the late Governor-General, I wish that the charge 
now made may go up to the Lords, conscious as* I 
am that, where criminality is asserted, merit will 
eventually appear.”—" We agree, indeed, as to the 
distress existing in the province of Oude, but we 
wholly differ relative to the cause, which Mr. Hast- 
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ings’s enemies think proper to attribute to him. I, 
who have resided in Oude, know that he foretold 
the destructive consequences of the system estab¬ 
lished by his colleagues, who then formed the 
majority in the Supreme Council. Mr. Hastings 
has the exclusive merit of alleviating the evils which 
they, not he, occasioned. I rejoice, therefore, that 
a charge so destitute of foundation or of common 
sense should pass, but as a member of Parliament, 
I maintain it to be wholly contrary to fact/’ Demp¬ 
ster supported Scott's assertion, declaring it alto¬ 
gether unworthy of the House to adopt such loose, 
unproved allegations as matter of impeachment. 
Pitt and Dundas remained, nevertheless, silent, and 
the report being immediately made, the article was 
referred to the secret committee of managers, to be 
by them prepared for insertion in the list of crimi¬ 
nal charges presented at the bar of the peers. 

[15 th —28 th May 1787.] The session which now 
approached its close, though it had not lasted four 
months, seemed likely to terminate with tranquillity, 
when Mr. Grey unexpectedly brought forward an 
inquiry relative to asserted abuses committed in the 
department of the post-office. The Earl of Tan- 
kerville and Lord Carteret jointly filled the employ¬ 
ment of Postmasters-General in 1787. Disputes 
arising between them, the former nobleman received 
his dismission. Being of an impetuous temper, and 
conceiving himself ill-treated by Pitt, he induced 
Grey, with whom he was connected by consan¬ 
guinity, to espouse his cause, or rather to adopt his 
resentments. They were ostensibly levelled against 
his late colleague, whom he accused of certain offi¬ 
cial acts commonly denominated jobs, which might 
with justice be deemed irregular and improper, but 
which could hardly merit to be stigmatised as in any 
degree corrupt. Lord Carteret was not, however, 
vol. v. c 
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in fact the real object of attack. Grey, who looked 
higher than the post-office, directed all his censures 
against the Minister. Throughout the whole dis¬ 
cussion, which continued at intervals almost down 
to the prorogation, Grey displayed great ability, but 
still greater acrimony. Towards Pitt he displayed 
a personal animosity which he seemed scarcely able 
to restrain, and which impelled him to violate the 
forms of the House on more than one occasion. 
Not content with answering the Chancellor of the 
Exchequers arguments, Grey proceeded to analyse 
his motives, adding in a tone of defiance that “ no 
man should dare to question the purity of those 
principles by which he was actuated/' If, in throw¬ 
ing out such a menace, he hoped or expected to 
intimidate his antagonist, he speedily found out his 
error. Pitt, though his consummate judgment en¬ 
abled him with singular felicity to avoid expressions 
necessarily productive of personal collision, yet 
scarcely ever receded, apologised, or betrayed any 
apprehension of consequences. He might rather per¬ 
haps be censured as too unbending and unaccommo¬ 
dating than accused of consulting his individual safety 
by the slightest inclination to concede, unless from 
the dictates of reason and conviction. His spirit 
always sustained and animated his eloquence. I 
never knew any public man who appeared more 
prompt to defend with the pistol whatever opinion 
he had uttered or assertion he had made, sometimes 
even contrary to the rules of debate, as Tierney ex¬ 
perimentally proved many years subsequent to these 
transactions. 1 

“ The honourable gentleman/’ observed Pitt, ad¬ 
dressing his reply to Grey, “ arrogates somewhat 

1 In 1798, when Pitt, for certain expressions used by him in the 
House, was challenged by Tierney. They met on Putnev Heath, 
exchanged shots twice, and Pitt firing in the air in the third en¬ 
counter, left the Heath unharmed,— Ed. 
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too much to himself if he imagines that I shall not 
take the liberty of calling his motives in question as 
often as I am warranted in so doing by his conduct. 
If he wishes not to have his motives questioned, he 
must take care so to regulate his conduct as to 
render it unnecessary.” Grey replying that “ if 
any person imputed to him dishonourable prin¬ 
ciples, he knew the means to which it would be¬ 
come him to resort,” Sheridan interposed with a 
view of moderating the asperity of the two parties, 
declaring that his friend had mistaken the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer’s meaning. But Pitt, calmly 
rising a second time, repeated deliberately all that 
he had previously said, adding, “ As to the means 
which the honourable member may think proper to 
use, it will rest with himself to determine that point.” 
He could not treat Grey's threat with more digni¬ 
fied disregard. A variety of extraneous matter, 
which found its way into the debates that arose 
out of the attack upon the post-office, served to 
exhibit the animosity of the contending parties. 
Fox ventured, not indeed positively, but indi¬ 
rectly, to accuse the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with having courted Lord North’s friendship in 
1782 after that nobleman’s resignation. Such a 
charge, if it had been founded on truth, must 
have rendered Pitt liable to the imputation of 
gross insincerity, or rather of deliberate false¬ 
hood. He denied it, not with anger or indigna- 
tion, but in language of energy, simplicity, and 
brevity, which left no doubt on the mind of any 
impartial man how totally destitute of reality was 
the accusation. “ I appeal,” exclaimed Pitt, “ to 
all those persons who have witnessed my conduct 
ever since my first appearance in this House 
whether I have not invariably declared that I 
thought the noble lord a bad Minister, and that 
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I never would act with him as a member of the 
Cabinet. At the same time I no more believe 
him to have been actuated by motives of per¬ 
sonal corruption than does the right honourable 
gentleman.” Never was any insinuation, or rather 
calumny, more triumphantly repelled. Fox him¬ 
self felt it to be so untenable that he did not 
attempt to maintain its validity. 

Foiled in their effort to wound the Minister 
through Lord North, his assailants endeavoured to 
attain their object by dragging Lord Hawkesbury’s 
name into the debate. It had, indeed, been in con¬ 
templation to appoint that nobleman joint Post¬ 
master-General with Lord Carteret after the Earl 
of Tankerville’s dismission, but on the revival of 
the Board of Trade, which Burke’s bill of reform 
extinguished in 1782, and which institution Pitt 
renewed at this time, Lord Hawkesbury was placed 
at its head as President. No individual in the king¬ 
dom, even his enemies admitted, could have been 
selected with more propriety to perform the duties 
of the situation. Fox, nevertheless, availing him¬ 
self of a name so unpopular, in order, as he hoped, 
to throw an odium on the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, “ Can any man wonder,” observed he, “ that 
the noble Earl should have been suddenly dismissed, 
when it was intended to replace him by an individual 
against whose interest a whole Administration does 
not weigh a feather ? I mean the First Lord of the 
new Board of Trade.” Grey, when speaking on the 
same subject, made use of still more personal lan¬ 
guage. “ My noble relative,” said he, “ has been 
sacrificed in order to make official arrangements 
for a member of the other House, who placed the 
Minister in his present elevation, and whose nod 
can dismiss him from employment.” These, insult¬ 
ing reflections, not less pointed against the King 
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than injurious to Pitt, made no impression on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He neither stood in 
awe of Jenkinson nor sustained himself by such 
assistance. Parliament and the country, aided by 
his name, character, and talents, made him Minister 
to George III. His opponents by their impru¬ 
dence kept him in his office, even more than his 
own services or abilities. In his treatment of 
Hastings he did not hesitate to act in contradiction 
both to the wishes of the sovereign and of Lord 
Hawkesbury. So little was he “ a puppet played 
on by invisible wires,” as Fox and Burke had for¬ 
merly described Lord North. Unmoved by Grey’s 
accusations, after disproving the assertion that Lord 
Tankerville had been turned out in order to make 
room for Lord Hawkesbury, Pitt calmly added, 
“ Gentlemen may allude as frequently as they think 
proper to the last-mentioned peer, so long as I am 
persuaded that every favour conferred on him by 
the crown has been fully earned by the most meri¬ 
torious public services.” 

Burke, whose time and exertions were concen¬ 
trated on the prosecution of Hastings, took no 
active part in Grey’s inquiry, but Sheridan amply 
compensated for it by his indefatigable attendance 
and brilliant sallies. Wit constituted his never- 
failing weapon. Pitt, while he candidly admitted 
that abuses existed in the department of the post- 
office which demanded reform, maintained that no 
remissness on the part of Government retarded or 
prevented the application of a proper remedy. He 
had, in fact, for the express purpose, induced Parlia¬ 
ment to appoint commissioners empowered to make 
every necessary investigation, and armed with full 
powers for attaining the object. Sir John Dick 
and Mr. Francis Baring, two men of acknowledged 
ability, occupied the principal seats at the Board. 
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The latter, who then sat in the House as member 
for Grampound, and whom Pitt raised to the bar¬ 
onetage about six years later, was not only present 
in his place, but took part in the debate. He 
possessed a head admirably organised for calcula¬ 
tions of arithmetic or of finance, though he laboured 
under a defect of hearing, while Sir John Dick, 
retaining his faculties undiminished, was yet far ad¬ 
vanced in life. They had already examined various 
of the public offices, had reported on their state, 
had detected many abuses, and in the course of 
their labours it was known that they would speedily 
arrive at the post-office. All these circumstances 
were fully exposed by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, as constituting his best exculpation against 
Grey’s attack. But Sheridan, with great ingenuity, 
endeavoured to prove that the commissioners were 
utterly incompetent to the execution of their trust. 
“It appears, indeed,” added he, “that the Minister 
voluntarily surrendered his understanding when he 
brought in the bill by which they were appointed, 
and determined thenceforward to see only with the 
eyes of Sir John Dick, and to hear only with the 
ears of Mr. Baring.” The effect of this allusion 
received no slight augmentation from the presence 
of Baring himself, who, though seated near Sheri¬ 
dan, did not hear it, till the peals of laughter which 
it occasioned conveyed to him the information. 

Sheridans triumph did not, however, extend 
beyond the risible faculties of his audience. Pitt 
suffered no depreciation in the opinion of the House 
or of the public. Fox himself, while he strongly 
supported Grey, secretly disapproved of the whole 
proceeding. He felt that such petty heads of accu¬ 
sation were unworthy the serious notice of Parlia¬ 
ment, and could not form grave matter of criminal 
inquiry against Ministers. He neither attempted to 
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conceal that he so thought, nor did he hesitate to 
declare that, though he should vote for the ques¬ 
tion, he had not recommended bringing it forward, 
because he did not consider it to be of a size pro¬ 
portioned to Mr. Grey's character and his impor¬ 
tance in that assembly. On Lord Hawkesbury he 
exhausted the utmost severity of animadversion. 
“This day,” exclaimed he, “is the first on which 
the Minister has publicly panegyrised the noble 
Lord’s merits. In the hour of contest his name 
was studiously concealed. But I deny his title to 
applause. If we except those parts of his conduct 
which he himself has uniformly disclaimed and dis¬ 
avowed, but which we know to be true, his public 
life exhibits as few acts of meritorious service as 
any individual throughout the King’s dominions.” 
This censure has always appeared to me severe, 
for though we may readily admit that Jenkinson’s 
talents alone, if they had been unaided by Lord 
Bute’s patronage, and subsequently by royal favour, 
would not probably have elevated him to the British 
peerage, and though he was, during many years, 
one of the most unpopular or obnoxious subjects 
in either House of Parliament, yet his extensive in¬ 
formation, application to business, deep knowledge 
of commercial affairs, and laborious researches on 
every topic connected with national wealth or re¬ 
venue, placed him very high in the list of practical 
statesmen. 1 Eden, who possessed similar endow¬ 
ments, and who was only a baronet’s younger son, 
yet made his way up to the House of Peers as well 
as Jenkinson. Grey’s motion, which rather implied 
than expressed a censure on Administration for not 
having reformed the abuses in the post-office, was 

1 His “Treatise on the Coin of the Realm ,7 was first published in 
1805, and was reprinted under the auspices of the Bank of England 
in 1880 .—Ed. 
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extinguished without coming to a division. The 
whole inquiry manifested more spleen, if not en¬ 
mity, than it exhibited any real ground of accusation, 
and Grey’s eloquence excited greater admiration 
than either his display of judgment or command of 
temper. 

[21st—24th May 17S7.J The Prince of Wales’s 
pecuniary embarrassments, which when first^ agi¬ 
tated had occasioned so much acrimonious discus¬ 
sion, terminated with an expression of general con¬ 
sent amidst testimonies of universal satisfaction. 
Not an allusion was made either by Rolle or from 
any other quarter to the lady who formed the ob¬ 
ject of his attachment. A royal message having 
been sent expressive of his Majesty’s very great 
concern at the debt incurred by his son, of which 
the particulars were laid on the table, a most loyal 
address followed without a dissentient voice. Pitt 
alone spoke, neither Fox nor Sheridan uttering a 
word. His Royal Highness consented to adopt a 
system of payment which, it was asserted, would 
effectually prevent the accumulation of new encum¬ 
brances. The Minister, on his part, expressed a 
confident hope that no severe scrutiny would be 
made into the nature of the account presented, “ as 
the circumstance itself could never occur a second 
time.” Finally, the King consented and directed 
that ,£10,000 a year should be paid to the heir- 
apparent, in addition to his preceding allowance ol 
,£50,000. But as this augmentation of income, 
though it might enable him to subsist without in¬ 
curring new debts, could not possibly discharge 
those already contracted, two sums were voted for 
the express purpose. The first, amounting tc 
,£161,000, was destined to pay the Prince’s nume¬ 
rous creditors : ,£20,000 were ordered to be issued 
on account of the works carrying on at Carltor 
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House, the architectural embellishments of which 
edifice, it was understood, would swallow up more 
than double that sum before they could be com¬ 
pleted. 

Ample as the aggregate donation might be con¬ 
sidered, it was not in any degree commensurate 
with the Prince's wants, nor did it satisfy the ex¬ 
pectations of his adherents. They wished to pro¬ 
cure for him a much larger income from Parliament. 
Four years earlier, in 1783, when Fox filled the 
office of Secretary of State, he did not hesitate to 
declare, speaking from the Treasury bench officially^, 
that he would have made the annual allowance to 
the heir-apparent ^100,000 if his Majesty would 
have consented. The relief extended to the Prince 
on the present occasion produced in fact no per¬ 
manent benefit. His Royal Highness resumed in¬ 
deed for a time his household and officers of state, 
but as no system or principles of economy pervaded 
his general mode of life, while his embarrassments 
rapidly accumulated, in the course of a few years 
the interposition and aid of Parliament became 
again necessary (notwithstanding the Minister’s assu¬ 
rances to the contrary) for his extrication. 

Among the persons of high rank whom the Prince 
of Wales distinguished by his particular intimacy 
at this period, and in whose society he passed many 
of his hours, may be enumerated my friends the 
Earl and Countess of Clermont. They were both 
in the decline of life. I have scarcely ever known 
a man more fitted for a companion of kings and 
queens than was Lord Clermont. Nature had 
formed his person in an elegant mould, uniting deli¬ 
cacy of configuration with the utmost bodily activity, 
the soundest constitution, and uninterrupted health. 
When he was near sixty-five, while on a shoot¬ 
ing party—I think in Norfolk—the Prince of Wales, 
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who was one of the company, had the misfortune to 
wound him with small shot in several places. Lord 
Clermont suffered, however, only a short temporary 
confinement in consequence of the accident. His 
Royal Highness not long afterwards made him a 
gentleman of the bedchamber. His manners, easy, 
quiet, calm, yet lively and ingratiating, never varied. 
Endowed with great suavity and equality of temper, 
possessing a very ample fortune, almost a stranger 
to bodily indisposition, and having no issue male or 
female, he enjoyed every hour of human life. De¬ 
scended from a branch of the ancient and noble 
family of Fortescue, he had been successively raised 
to the Irish dignities of a baron, viscount, and earl. 
Such was his passion for the turf, that when menaced 
by his father to be disinherited if he did not quit 
Newmarket, he refused, preferring rather to incur 
the severest effects of paternal indignation than 
to renounce his favourite amusement. His under¬ 
standing was of the common order, but though his 
whole life had been passed in the sports of the field 
or among jockeys, yet he wanted not refinement, 
and he used to shelter himself under Horace’s 

“ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum,” 

when justifying his ardour for races. Having 
mixed in the highest circles during nearly fifty years, 
both in this country and on the Continent, he had 
collected much original as well as curious infor¬ 
mation. 

Inhabiting as Lord Clermont did a splendid 
house in Berkeley Square, maintaining a table at 
once delicate and luxurious, choice in the selection 
of his wines and in every accompaniment of taste 
or opulence, the Prince of Wales used frequently to 
make one of the number of his guests. He en¬ 
joyed, indeed, the privilege of sending at his plea- 
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sure to Lord Clermont, of commanding a dinner and 
naming the persons to be invited of both sexes, a 
permission of which his Royal Highness often 
availed himself. Notwithstanding so close a con¬ 
nection as he maintained with the heir-apparent, yet 
few noblemen were better received at St. James’s, 
and scarcely any were detained a longer time in con¬ 
versation with his Majesty whenever he appeared 
at the drawing-room. Nor was he less acceptable 
at the court of Versailles, where he and Lady Cler¬ 
mont repaired almost every year, and where they 
were admitted to all the parties made by the 
Duchess de Polignac for the amusement of the 
Oueen. The very title of Clermont, which he as¬ 
sumed when raised to the peerage—and which 
might be esteemed factitious, as no such place, I 
believe, existed in Ireland—assimilated him to the 
blood-royal of France, a younger branch of the 
illustrious line of Condd having been denominated 
Comtes de Clermont. Probably he was not obli¬ 
vious of this fact in his selection of the title. 

When about eighty-four he breathed his last 
in September 1806 at Brighthelmstone, scarcely a 
fortnight after Charles Fox expired at Chiswick. 
They always lived much together, especially during 
the autumnal season, as Fox usually visited Nor¬ 
folk in order to enjoy the amusement of shooting 
among his friends. Lord Clermont possessed a 
seat in that part of the kingdom for the same pur¬ 
pose. I well remember an extraordinary bet which 
he made with Fox and Lord Foley for a hundred 
guineas, namely, that he would find a heifer which 
should eat twenty stone of turnips in twenty-four 
hours. He won the wager. I said that he breathed 
his last at eighty-four, an expression peculiarly 
fitted to express the mode of his death ; for he 
was carried off by no specific disease, nor suffered 
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any pain unless it were intellectual.. An augment¬ 
ing weakness and extenuation, which left undimi¬ 
nished all his faculties, senses, and powers of con¬ 
versation, gently conveyed, or rather wafted him out 
of life. I was accustomed very frequently to dine 
with him, in a small society of select friends, till 
within five or six weeks of his decease, and though 
then evidently wasting away, yet at table he soon 
became animated. Even his memory remained 
fresh, and he bore no resemblance to Swift’s Struld- 
brugs. 

The Countess of Clermont was formed, like her 
lord, for the atmosphere of a court. Endowed with 
no superior talents, though possessing a cultivated 
mind, her manners subdued yet exempt from ser¬ 
vility, with an agreeable person but destitute of 
beauty, uniting consummate knowledge of the world 
to constitutional serenity of temper, she displayed 
almost every qualification calculated to retain as 
well as to acquire royal favour. The Prince of 
Wales professed and exhibited towards her a species 
of filial regard. All his notes addressed to her dis¬ 
played equal affection and confidence. As Lady 
Clermont enjoyed so distinguished a place in Marie 
Antoinette’s esteem, it was natural that she should 
endeavour to transfuse into the Princes mind feel¬ 
ings of attachment and respect for the French 
Queen similar to those with which she was herself 
imbued. Making allowance for the difference of 
sexes, there seemed to be indeed no inconsiderable 
degree of resemblance between their dispositions. 
Both were indiscreet, unguarded, and ardent de¬ 
votees of pleasure. But the Duke of Orleans, irri¬ 
tated at her successful opposition to the marriage 
of his daughter with the Count d’Artois* eldest 
son, had already prepossessed the Prince of Wales 
in her disfavour. He was accustomed to speak of 
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her, on the Duke’s report, as a woman of licentious 
life, who changed her lovers according to her 
caprice. She, indignant at such imputations, which 
soon reached her, expressed herself in terms the 
most contemptuous respecting the heir-apparent, 
whom she characterised as a voluptuary enslaved 
by his appetites, incapable of any energetic or ele¬ 
vated sentiments. About this time Count Fersen, 
then the Swedish envoy at the court of France, 
who was well known to be highly acceptable to 
Marie Antoinette, visited London, bringing letters 
of introduction from the Duchess de Polignac to 
many persons of distinction here, and in particular 
for Lady Clermont. Desirous to show him the 
utmost attention, and to present him in the best 
company, soon after his arrival she conducted him 
in her own carriage to Lady William Gordon’s 
assembly in Piccadilly, one of the most distinguished 
in the metropolis. She had scarcely entered the 
room, and made Count Fersen known to the prin¬ 
cipal individuals of both sexes, when the Prince of 
Wales was announced. I shall recount the sequel 
in Lady Clermont’s own words to me, only a short 
time subsequent to the fact. 

“ His Royal Highness took no notice of me on his 
first arrival, but in a few minutes afterwards, coming 
up to me, ' Pray, Lady Claremont,’ said he, 1 is that 
man whom I see here Count Fersen, the Queen’s 
favourite ? ’ ‘ The gentleman,’ answered I, ‘ to whom 

your Royal Highness alludes is Count Fersen, but so 
far from being a favourite of the Queen, he has not 
yet been presented at court.’ ‘ God d—n me!’ ex¬ 
claimed he, ‘you don’t imagine I mean my mother?’ 
‘ Sir,’ I replied, * whenever you are pleased to use 
the word ‘queen’ without any addition, I shall always 
understand it to mean my queen. If you speak of 
any other queen, I must entreat that you will be 
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good enough to say the Queen of France or of 
Spain.’ The Prince made no reply, but after hav¬ 
ing walked once or twice round Count Fersen, 
returning to me, ' He’s certainly a very handsome 
fellow/ observed he. ‘Shall I have the honour, 
sir/ said I, ‘to present him to you ?’ He instantly 
turned on his heel without giving me any answer, 
and I soon afterwards quitted Lady William Gor¬ 
don’s house carrying Count Fersen with me. We 
drove to Mrs. St. John’s, only a few doors distant, 
who had likewise a large party on that evening. 
When I had introduced him to various persons 
there, I said to him, ‘Count Fersen, I am an old 
woman and infirm, who always goes home to bed 
at eleven. You will, I hope, amuse yourself. Good¬ 
night.’ Having thus done the honours as well as 
I could to a stranger who had been so highly 
recommended to me, I withdrew into the ante¬ 
chamber and sat down alone in a corner waiting 
for my carriage. While there the Prince came 
in, and I naturally expected, after his recent be¬ 
haviour, that he would rather avoid than accost 
me. On the contrary, advancing up to me, ‘ What 
are you doing here Lady Claremont ? ’ asked he. 

' I am waiting for my coach, sir/ said I, ‘in order to 
go home.’ ‘ Then/ replied he, ‘ I will put you into 
it, and give you my arm down the stairs.’ ' For 
heaven’s sake, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘ don’t attempt it! 
I am old, very lame, and my sight is imperfect. 
The consequence of your offering me your arm 
will be that in my anxiety not to detain your 
Royal Highness I shall hurry down, and probably 
tumble from the top of the staircase to the foot.’ 
‘Very likely,’ answered he, ‘but if you tumble I 
shall tumble with you. Be assured, however, 
that I will have the pleasure of assisting you, 
and placing you safely in your carriage/ & I saw 
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that he was determined to repair the rudeness 
with which he had treated me at Lady William 
Gordons, and I therefore acquiesced. He re¬ 
mained with me till the coach was announced, 
conversed most agreeably on various topics, and 
as he took care of me down the stairs, enjoined 
me at every step not to hurry myself. Nor did 
he quit me when seated in the carriage, remain¬ 
ing uncovered on the steps of the house till it 
drove off from the door.” I have recounted this 
anecdote at more length than it may seem to 
merit, because, trifling as are the circumstances 
which compose it, they prove how gracefully 
the Prince of Wales could redeem an error. 
Louis XIV. himself was not his superior in all 
the external attributes of a king that depend on 
manner, though in personal majesty and the fine 
bodily proportions which constitute manly dignity 
of form the Prince could sustain no competition 
with the son of Anne of Austria. 

[28/4 May 17S7.] I have already stated that 
Burke brought up, towards the middle of May, a 
new article of impeachment against Hastings, de¬ 
nominated “ Misdemeanours in Oude.” Before the 
session closed he reproduced this charge, multiplied 
by the committee into twelve separate heads of 
accusation. The House was altogether ignorant 
of their nature or import. They were neverthe¬ 
less immediately adopted, without discussion of 
any kind. Major Scott did not, however, allow 
them to pass without a severe though ineffectual 
animadversion. “ I will venture to assert,” said 
he, “ that not ten members of this assembly have 
read the articles, as they were not printed before 
the hour of one on the present day. We are, 
therefore, now about to proceed to the most 
solemn judicial act which we can execute with- 
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out knowing one word about the matter. If 
gentlemen would only peruse these charges, they 
never could declare seriously at the bar of the 
other House that they, in behalf of themselves 
and of the Commons of England, present such 
trash as articles of impeachment. I am told that 
I ought to have made my opposition three days 
ago, when these charges were virtually though 
not formally voted; but if so, what, in heaven’s 
name, did we mean by ordering them to be 
printed ? I have performed my duty, Mr. Speaker, 
in exposing so disgraceful a proceeding. Since, 
however, it is thought consistent with our dignity 
thus to proceed, I will not divide the House upon 
it.” This appeal produced no effect. Neither Pitt 
nor Burke made any reply, and the charges were 
unanimously adopted. Two days afterwards, on 
the 30th of May, the prorogation of Parliament 
took place, his Majesty noticing with sentiments 
of deep concern, in his speech on the occasion, 
the dissensions which unhappily prevailed among 
the states of the Dutch United Provinces. They 
were indeed of the most alarming description, 
threatening, among other calamitous consequences, 
the immediate subversion of the treaty of com¬ 
merce recently concluded between France and 
England. 

[October 1787.J In the autumn died, at Dublin, 
the Duke of Rutland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
not having attained the age of thirty-four. Though 
he neither displayed any eminent talents or virtues, 
yet various circumstances conduced to give him poli¬ 
tical importance at this period of the reign of George 
HI., or, more properly, of Pitt’s Administration. 
His father, the celebrated Marquis of Granby, not¬ 
withstanding the attack made on him by “Junius,” 
and the greater misfortune which he underwent of 
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being defended by Sir William Draper, left behind 
him a name dear to Englishmen. His courage, the 
affability of his manners, the hospitalities of his 
table, and the generosity of his disposition justly 
acquired him universal popularity. To the Duke 
of Rutland Pitt had owed his first entrance into the 
House of Commons, and from attachment to the 
new Minister whom he had conduced to elevate, 
more than from inclination, it was supposed that he 
accepted the government of Ireland in the spring of 
the year 1784. Never was Viceroy more formed to 
conciliate affection throughout that convivial kiner- 
dom. Splendid in his establishment, his table pre¬ 
sented every delicacy which luxury could accumu¬ 
late or display. Vessels laden with fruit and other 
expensive productions of England came over by his 
direction weekly to Dublin during the whole period 
of his viceroyalty. He participated largely in the 
festivities which he encouraged, and, like the younger 
Cyrus in antiquity, who, when writing to the Spar¬ 
tans, boasted his ability to swallow more wine with¬ 
out being intoxicated than his elder brother could 
do, the Duke might have challenged a similar supe¬ 
riority over most of his guests. 

Play, which divided with wine his evenings, had 
impaired his ample fortune previous to his visiting 
Ireland. Nor, though united by marriage to the 
most beautiful woman in England, was he insensible 
to the seductions of beauty in others. A syren of 
that period, the magic of whose voice was at least 
equalled by her personal attractions—I mean Mrs. 
Billing-ton 1 —held him for some time in her chains. 
Excesses of various kinds precipitated his end. A 
short time before his decease he quitted Dublin in 

1 Elizabeth Wechsel, married (i) to John Billington, (2) to M. de 
Feliscent or Florescent, a French officer. She was born about the 
year 1765, and died at her estate near Venice, 25th August 1818. 
—Ed. 
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order to make a progress through various parts of 
the island, being entertained on his way at the seats 
of the nobility and gentry. During the course of 
this tour he invariably began the day by eating at 
breakfast six or seven turkey’s eggs as an accom¬ 
paniment to tea or coffee. He then rode forty and 
sometimes fifty miles, dined at six or seven o’clock, 
after which he drank very freely, and concluded by 
sitting up to a late hour, always supping before he 
retired to rest. On his return to Dublin he was 
seized, as might have been anticipated, with a fever 
of so violent a nature as to baffle all medical skill. 
The Duchess of Rutland, whose health was likewise 
considerably impaired by the dissipation of a winter 
passed in the Irish capital, had visited England for 
the purpose of consulting Warren, then the most 
eminent physician in London. 1 While living in 
great seclusion at her mother the Duchess-Dowager 
of Beaufort’s house in Berkeley Square, intelligence 
arrived of the Duke her husband’s dangerous, if not 
desperate situation. She immediately prepared to 
join him, and Warren actually set out for the pur¬ 
pose. But before he could reach Bangor on his 
way to Holyhead, he received information that the 
Duke was no more, his blood having become so 
highly inflamed as to render ineffectual all the 
remedies administered for his relief. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, who had already 
filled the office of Lord-Lieutenant under the Earl 
of Shelburne’s Administration, was again selected 
for the same employment. He possessed far supe¬ 
rior ability as well as greater application to business 
than his predecessor, but these qualities formed no 
compensation for the festivities to which the Irish 
had been accustomed under their late ruler. Tem¬ 
perance invariably presided at the repasts of the 
1 Dr. Richard Warren.— Ed. 
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Marquis. Mr. Fitzherbert, whose diplomatic talents 
had been employed at Paris during the negotiations 
which preceded the peace of 1783, replaced Mr. 
Orde as Secretary for Ireland. Like Orde, Fitz¬ 
herbert has attained the British peerage, an eleva¬ 
tion which he has reached less by eminent ability or 
distinguished services while resident as Minister at 
Petersburg or at Madrid than in consequence of his 
consummate prudence, accompanied with cautious, 
guarded, quiet, polished manners. These qualities 
have associated him to the private hours and recrea¬ 
tions of Buckingham House. Scarcely any indivi¬ 
dual about the court during the last twenty years 
has been admitted to such habits of intimate com¬ 
munication with the King and Queen as Lord St. 
Helen’s. Even down to the month of May 1818, 
when her late Majesty’s augmenting maladies in¬ 
capacitated her for any longer receiving a numerous 
company, he never failed to form one of her select 
evening party. 1 I have always inclined to consider 
Lord St. Helen’s as superior in intellect to any of 
the chosen few constantly received at the Queen’s 
House or at Windsor. The late Earl of Cardigan, 
the present Earl of Arran, Lord Henley, and Mr. 
Arthur Stanhope, who participated the distinction, 
could enter into no competition with him. Lord 
Walsingham might indeed be regarded as his equal 
in mental endowments and of manners alike sub¬ 
dued. The persons whom I have enumerated were 
among the principal courtiers admitted to the card- 
table of Charlotte of Mecklenburg. Similar qualifi¬ 
cations recommended the ladies who enjoyed that 
distinction. At their head might be placed Mrs. 
Howe, who, when near fourscore, obeyed the sum- 

1 Queen Charlotte, down to a late period of her life, frequently dis¬ 
tinguished her favoured friend, Lord James Murray, father of the pre¬ 
sent Duke of Athol, by taking tea with him at his cottage at Datchet. 

-D. 
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mons with the alacrity of youth on the very shortest 
notice. She enjoyed the privilege of expressing her 
opinion without reserve, and was always treated by 
the King with extraordinary familiarity—more, in¬ 
deed, as a relative than as a common visitant. Mrs. 
Howe, who was a grand-daughter of George I., con¬ 
tinued to wear the female costume of his reign at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and her figure, cast 
in a Westphalian mould, baffled all description. 

I return to the Duke, or rather to the Duchess of 
Rutland. It is not sufficient merely to say that she 
was the most beautiful woman in the kingdom of 
high rank. Her person, in symmetry, elegance, and 
dignity, outstripped all rivalry. Grace itself formed 
her limbs and accompanied her movements. She 
was tall, of a just height; slender, yet by no means 
thin ; combining in her figure the variety of points 
that Apelles is supposed to have sought throughout 
Greece. I have conversed with a lady who had 
seen her, not indeed in the state that Paris beheld 
the goddesses on Mount Ida, but so much undressed 
that the description reminded me of Thomson’s 
Musidora. She assured me that no words could 
convey an adequate idea of Lady Mary Somersets 
formation, for it happened previous to her marriage. 
Her features were noble yet delicate, and the Plan- 
tagenets could not have been represented by a more 
faultless sample of female loveliness. In this de¬ 
scription there is neither partiality nor exaggeration. 
In truth, I never contemplated her except as an 
enchanting statue, formed to excite admiration 
rather than to awaken love, this superb production 
of Nature not being lighted up by corresponding 
mental attractions. She wanted the smiles, the 
amenity, the animation, the intelligence, the sweet¬ 
ness of the Duchess of Devonshire. She equally 
wanted the irresistible seduction and fascination of 
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the Countess of Jersey. A woman of such pre¬ 
eminent charms, married to a man whose affections 
and time she divided with three rivals—wine, play, 
and women—could not, however, want admirers. 
They sprang up, as Pope says of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, wherever she turned her eyes. The Duke took 
umbrage at it occasionally, notwithstanding his con¬ 
stitutional apathy, and her coquetry or levity had 
produced so much inquietude in his mind that it is 
said they parted on terms not the most affection¬ 
ate when she embarked for England. Anxious to 
withdraw him from the company with whom he 
was engaged at table on a certain evening at the 
Castle, the Duchess had ventured to approach the 
window of the apartment, and tapped at it with her 
lingers. But he resented the interference in the 
same manner that Northerton does the affront of 
Tom Jones. 1 I [is decease operated, however, like 
Captain Blifil’s in the same novel, as “an infallible 
recipe for recovering the lost affections of a wife.” 
The Duchess, alter a period of grief and retirement, 
reappeared with augmented attractions. 1 never 
saw her more beautiful than in the winter of 1788. 
Notwithstanding the power of her charms and the 
number of her followers, the Duchess has never 
contracted a second marriage, and she still retains 
nearly as much beauty as Diana de Poitiers did, if 
we may believe Brantome, at the same period of life. 

Whatever sterility pervades our internal history 

1 This refers to the scene in which Ensign Northerton egregiously 
slanders the character of Sophia Western. Torn Jones, turning to 
the ensign with a stern aspect, says, u Tray, sir, choose some other 
subject for your wit, for I promise you I will bear no jesting with this 

lady’s character.” “Jesting,” cries the other, “d--me if ever I 

was more earnest in my life.” “Then 1 must tell you in earnest,” cries 
Jones, “that you are one of the most impudent rascals upon earth.” 
11 c hail no sooner spoken these words than the ensign, together with 
a volley of curses, discharged a bottle full at the head of Jones, which, 
hitting him a little above the right temple, brought him instantly to 
the ground.—Took vii. chap. xii.—E d. 
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during the long interval which elapsed between the 
prorogation of Parliament and its meeting again for 
the dispatch of business is amply compensated by 
the magnitude and importance of the transactions 
that took place in the surrounding Continental 
states. I passed part of the autumn in Paris, where 
the utmost effervescence, not unmixed with gloomy 
apprehensions of futurity, began already to diffuse 
their influence over society. Never, perhaps, at 
any period of the French history did the throne 
require to have been filled by a prince of vigour 
and determination more than in 1787- Unhappily 
Louis XVI. wanted those qualities, but, while Ver- 
gennes survived, the defects of his character were 
concealed from view. The death of that Minister, 
followed as it was by the dismission and disgrace of 
Calonne, plunged the crown into embarrassments of 
the most complicated nature. The Archbishop of 
Toulouse proved himself wholly incapable of re¬ 
storing confidence or of retrieving the disorder in 
the finances, and the Parliament of Paris, openly 
sustained by the Duke of Orleans, increased the 
public confusion by pertinaciously refusing to re¬ 
gister the new taxes. Such a state of affairs, which 

o # 

demanded equal wisdom and firmness in the sove¬ 
reign, was rendered more critical from the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. The seven United Pro¬ 
vinces, where France had established a predominant 
influence on the ruins of the Stadtholder’s authority, 
loudly invoked the protection of the court of Ver¬ 
sailles. William V., Prince of Orange, whose in¬ 
capacity and weakness had nearly annihilated the 
power so long exercised by his family over the re¬ 
public of Holland, looked for support to England 
and to Prussia. While the great Frederick filled 
the throne of the latter kingdom, though he inter¬ 
fered by his good offices, and even by his remon- 
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strances, in favour of the Stadtholder, yet he steadily 
withheld any military interference. His advanced 
age and infirmities, the faint interest which he felt 
in the fortunes of his niece, the Princess of Orange, 
his predilection for France, and his estrangement 
from Great Britain, whose alliance he never sought, 
except from overruling necessity, during his whole 
reign,—these motives prevented him from inter¬ 
posing by force to check the progress of the repub¬ 
lican party. 

But his nephew, Frederick William II., beheld 
with very different emotions the insult offered to 
his sister, who was arrested in her own carriage 
by a party of Dutch cavalry while quietly proceed¬ 
ing from Nimeguen to the Hague, detained, and 
treated with great personal indignity. Having con¬ 
certed with the English Ministers his plan of opera¬ 
tions, he did not hesitate to march an army into 
Holland under the command of the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, so renowned in u The Seven Years’ War,” who 
advanced rapidly towards Amsterdam. The mea¬ 
sure was bold, perhaps rash. Neither Philip II. 
nor Louis XIV., the two most powerful sovereigns 
who have appeared in modern Europe, if we except 
Napoleon, could achieve the conquest of that pro¬ 
vince, though undertaken by each with an over¬ 
whelming force. Yet Frederick William succeeded 
in the attempt. If Vergennes had survived, it might 
nevertheless have had a different issue, and Europe 
might have presented another history. Louis XVI. 
wanted not the inclination to support his party with 
all the power of the French monarchy. He even 
made demonstrations of opposing the Prussians, 
assembled a considerable body of troops on the 
frontier not far from Liege, menaced the courts 
of Berlin and of London with immediate inter¬ 
ference if they did not desist, issued orders to equip 
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a fleet at Brest, as Pitt had already done at Ports¬ 
mouth, and performed every act announcing hos¬ 
tility except actually commencing war. But the 
internal weakness and financial distress of France 
prevented the sword from being unsheathed. The 
combined powers proceeded, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, notwithstanding all the impediments 
presented by the nature of the country, as well 
as by the resistance of the inhabitants, finally 
entered Amsterdam. Holland was subdued, the 
Stadtholder replaced, and the party attached to 
the House of Bourbon overturned, while Louis, 
unable to extend assistance, looked on with re¬ 
luctant acquiescence. So low had that sovereign 
sunk, who, not five years earlier, had almost dic¬ 
tated terms of peace to England after dissevering 
thirteen colonies from the British empire, and com¬ 
pelling the restitution to Spain of Minorca and the 
Floridas. Pitt rose proportionately in the scale of 
European estimation. His friends already boasted, 
rather prematurely, that he was not merely a great 
Minister of finance, but, like his father, a statesman 
formed to wield and to direct with decisive skill the 
national energies in time of war. Even his enemies 
were silent or joined the general applause. Such 
were the fortunate though temporary results of the 
Prussian invasion of Holland. 

Nor did the Austrian Low Countries exhibit, 
during the summer and autumn of 1787, events 
less important than the two neighbouring states. 
The inhabitants of those rich maritime provinces, 
though they no longer possessed the flourishing 
manufactures nor the extensive commerce which 
they carried on under the Burgundian princes 
more than three centuries earlier, yet still retained 
an enthusiastic love of freedom. Having been 
ceded by the treaties of Utrecht and of Rad- 
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stadt to the German branch of the House of 
Austria, they had remained nearly seventy years 
under the mild control of the Emperor Charles 
VI. and his daughter Maria Theresa. Both those 
sovereigns wisely respected the privileges of a 
people whose geographical position in Europe 
and whose distance from the seat of government 
enabled them not only to resist any act of des¬ 
potism, but to invoke the aid of England or of 
France against oppression. Unrestrained by con¬ 
siderations which would have deterred a more 
prudent prince, Joseph II. undertook to coerce 
the Flemings and to extinguish their civil liber- 
ties. An attempt, in itself so unjust, he began at 
a period when he had already connected himself 
by the closest ties of policy with Catherine II., 
when he had accompanied her on a progress to 
the Crimea, and had secretly agreed, in concert 
with the Russian Empress, to commence war upon 
the Turks. Joseph, who anticipated the conquest 
of the Ottoman provinces lying on the Lower Dan¬ 
ube, meditated to reduce into a similar state of 
vassalage his subjects of Brabant and of Flan¬ 
ders. Previous to her decease, his mother, Maria 
Theresa, had intrusted the administration of the 
Netherlands after the death of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine to her favourite daughter, the Archduchess 
Christina, a princess who to great personal beauty 
added much activity of character. With her was 
joined her husband, Duke Albert of Saxony, young¬ 
est of the sons of Augustus III., King of Poland. 
Under their temperate rule, notwithstanding the 
innovations of various kinds made by the Empe¬ 
ror, their new sovereign in ecclesiastical as well as 
in civil affairs, yet down to the close of 1786 no 
symptoms of insurrection manifested themselves 
throughout the Low Countries. 

o 
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Joseph (whose whole reign of more than nine 
years formed a perpetual series of rash experiments, 
dictated indeed, we must admit, in many instances, 
by benevolent or enlarged principles of action, but 
tinctured in all with the spirit of arbitrary power) 
well knew that his sister and Duke Albert would 
not without extreme reluctance carry into execution 
his violent decrees. He therefore made choice of 
another instrument for the purpose, and the indi¬ 
vidual whom he selected was not a native of Ger¬ 
many, but an Italian. Count Belgiojoso, whom I 
personally knew, possessed many qualities which 
might justify the Emperors preference. His man¬ 
ners were noble, his talents considerable, and though 
he loved pleasure, he could devote himself to busi¬ 
ness. A Milanese by birth, he would probably have 
governed that beautiful province, if it had been com¬ 
mitted to him, equally for the benefit of his sove¬ 
reign and of the people subjected to his authority. 
But Belgiojoso was misplaced at Brussels. His 
residence of several years in England while Aus¬ 
trian envoy at the court of London had not im¬ 
pressed him with ideas favourable to liberty. On 
the contrary, he appeared to have imbibed from 
Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780, which scenes 
of outrage he witnessed, a strong prejudice against 
popular rights. As early as 1784 Joseph appointed 
him to the office of First Minister of the Low 
Countries, but without recalling the Archduchess 
and Duke Albert, whom, more in compliance with 
his mother Maria Theresa’s last injunctions than 
either from affection or inclination, he still allowed 
to retain their situations. The supreme power did 
not the less reside exclusively in Belgiojoso—a fact 
of which the Flemings were well apprised. Under 
his administration, every measure of which emanated 
from Vienna, their affections were alienated, all their 
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national prejudices shocked, their most ancient cus¬ 
toms abolished by edict, and the political constitu¬ 
tion, to maintain which inviolate Joseph had sworn 
at his accession, was treated with disregard. Nor 
were instances of military violence wanting, which, 
though they might have inspired submission in 
Transylvania or in Croatia, were calculated to ex¬ 
cite indignation and resistance among the Flemings. 
Such was the position of affairs when Joseph, re¬ 
turning from Cherson, prepared to commence mili¬ 
tary operations against the Ottoman Porte. 

Scarcely had he reached the Austrian capital, 
early in July, when intelligence arrived announc¬ 
ing that the states of Brabant, Flanders, and 
Haynault, incensed at the infraction of their char¬ 
ters, had suspended by their own authority all 
his arbitrary edicts, had refused to grant any sub¬ 
sidies until the grievances of which they complained 
were redressed, and had virtually set the imperial 
power at defiance. It cannot be doubted that 
Joseph would instantly have marched an army 
into the Low Countries if he had not been with¬ 
held by the engagements contracted with his ally 
the Empress of Russia to attack the Turks. Thus 
fettered, he thought proper to restrain and to 
postpone his resentment. Having recalled the 
Archduchess and Duke Albert, he likewise ordered 
Belgiojoso to repair to Vienna. Finally, yielding 
to the urgency of the occasion, he submitted to 
accept the assurances of duty and loyalty made 
by the deputies of the Flemish states, professed 
a disposition to restore all the rights of their vio¬ 
lated constitution, and as the best proof of his sin¬ 
cerity removed Belgiojoso from his employment. 

Count Trautmansdorff, a German, and a man 
acceptable from the moderation of his character, 
replaced him as Minister of the Netherlands. But 
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acts of grace evidently extorted, and which under 
more favourable circumstances might be revoked, 
did not induce the insurgents to disarm or to confide 
in the imperial professions. Without withdrawing 
their allegiance, they held themselves in readiness 
to resist oppression, while Joseph, plunging into a 
war with the Turks which covered his arms with 
dishonour, reserved his vengeance for a more pro¬ 
pitious moment. That moment never arrived. His 
turbulent, ambitious career, productive of incalcu¬ 
lable injury to the House of Austria, already verged 
towards its termination. Happily the conciliatory 
judicious conduct of his brother and successor, 
Leopold, pacified the discontent of the Flemings, 
and restored order throughout the Low Countries. 
Those who know that history offers a perpetual 
recurrence of the same events under new names 
will be struck with the similarity of conduct between 
Philip II. of Spain and Joseph II. of Austria. 
The same despotic, tyrannical intentions actuated 
both princes towards their Flemish subjects; but 
Joseph’s principles were checked by the spirit of the 
eighteenth century; nor was he, like Philip, a mer¬ 
ciless bigot. Margaret of Parma, Governess of the 
Netherlands under the Spanish sovereign, seems to 
reappear in the Archduchess Christina, as Cardinal 
Granvelle, Philip’s Minister, revives in Count Bel- 
giojoso. So accurate is the resemblance between 
the two periods. If Joseph’s power and revenues 
had equalled those of Philip, or if his life and reign 
had been as long protracted, we should probably 
have witnessed as severe and sanguinary a conflict 
in our own time between the Austrian Emperor 
and his revolted people in Flanders as took place 
two hundred years earlier under the Duke of Alva 
and the Prince of Parma. 

[2 ?th November 1787.] Never had George III., 
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during the course of seven-and-twenty years, met 
his Parliament under circumstances so auspicious as 
towards the end of November 1787. The popu¬ 
larity which attended his accession had speedily 
become obscured in consequence of his unfortunate 
partiality to Lord Bute, followed by the dismission 
of Mr. Pitt from his councils. It underwent a still 
more severe eclipse at the peace of 1 763, when, from 
causes that remain yet unexplained—for it is impos¬ 
sible to solve the problem by attributing it merely 
to Ministerial incapacity—the most valuable acqui¬ 
sitions of a victorious war were restored to a van¬ 
quished enemy. Wilkes and “Junius” successively 
attacked his measures, and laid bare the infirmities 
of his character or the errors of his Government. 
By the convention made with Spain in 1770, though 
we maintained possession of the object in dispute, 
the Falkland Islands, yet the national honour suf¬ 
fered from the arrogance and insolent pretensions 
of the court of Madrid. During the continuance of 
the American contest, his Majesty never opened a 
session without the painful necessity of disclosing 
some defeat, capitulation, or disgrace. Even from 
the peace of 1783, however meritorious as I now 
think Lord Shelburne may be esteemed for having 
negotiated that treaty under all the circumstances 
of our situation, yet the sovereign could not derive 
any source of pride or of exultation. But he could 
say to his Parliament on the present occasion, “ I 
have effaced the faults and calamities of my past 
reien. If I have lost thirteen colonies, I have hum- 
bled the power by whose aid they were emancipated, 
and I have effected it without drawing the sword. 
England, which at the close of 1782 was reduced to 
solicit peace at Paris, has now resumed her rank 
among the European nations. I have, with the aid 
of Prussia, restored my ally the Stadtholder to his 
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ancient place at the head of the Dutch republic. 
France, which so lately acted as the arbitress of 
events, torn by intestine dissensions, distressed in 
her finances, destitute of able Ministers to direct her 
councils, has been reduced to witness my triumph 
and her own humiliation. Contemplating. these 
vicissitudes, and ever looking to the Divinity for 
support, I may exclaim— 

‘ Valet ima sumis 

Mutare, et insignia adtenuat Deus, 

Obscura promens . 5 ” 

Such, in fact, if reduced to parliamentary lan¬ 
guage, was the speech delivered at the commence¬ 
ment of the session. His Majesty, with dignity, but 
void of any offensive expressions, recapitulated the 
leading facts which had just taken place in Holland, 
the insult offered to the Princess of Orange, his own 
co-operation with Frederick William, the menaces 
used by France, the rapid success that attended the 
Prussian troops, finally, the mutual explanations 
between the courts of St. James’s and of Versailles, 
followed by disarming their respective fleets. Pitt 
selected to move the address an individual who has 
since filled various high situations in the state, and 
who at this hour occupies the eminent post of Lord 
President of the Council. I mean Mr. Ryder, after¬ 
wards Earl of Harrowby. He was then scarcely 
twenty-five, but his early display of talents justified 
the Minister’s preference. A delicate constitution, 
precarious health, and an irritable frame of mind, 
have nevertheless operated throughout life to pre¬ 
vent his being long employed in those laborious 
offices of Government which demand severe or 
unremitting exertion. It required no extraordinary 
eloquence or ingenuity to justify measures which 
had been crowned with so triumphant a result. Mr. 
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Ryder, with becoming brevity, stated them to the 
House. Fox, who rose soon afterwards, admitted 
all their force, concurred in approving the principle 
which dictated our late interference in Continental 
affairs, claimed for himself the merit of having early 
adopted it as the uniform guide of his own political 
conduct, finally declaring that the substance of the 
address met with his sincere concurrence. While, 
however, he thus candidly recognised the Ministers 
general merit in the late transactions, he did not the 
less repeat his own uniform denunciation of the 
perfidy displayed by France in all her negotiations 
with foreign states. The address was carried with¬ 
out a dissentient voice. 

Pitt had attained at this time to an almost unex¬ 
ampled height of Ministerial favour and popularity, 
but he did not remain many years in that elevation. 
Heavy clouds soon began to collect round him, and 
though they frequently seemed to disperse, yet they 
perpetually gathered anew, ultimately enveloping 
him in a dark shade, and accompanying him with 
aggravated gloom to the termination of his exis- 
tence. I know from persons who had most frequent 
access to his private hours, that after 1793 down to 
his decease in January 1806, he scarcely enjoyed 
any settled tranquillity of mind either in or out of 
office. Devoured by ambition, accustomed to dic¬ 
tate his will to Parliament, and habituated to power 
ever since he had attained to manhood ; incapable 
of finding consolation for the loss of public employ¬ 
ment either in marriage or in literary researches, 
or in cultivating his Kentish farm, or in drilling re¬ 
fractory Cinque Port volunteers ; embarrassed in 
his pecuniary circumstances, and contemplating his 
country engaged in a war which threatened to in¬ 
volve the finances, the credit, and even the inde¬ 
pendence of Great Britain in final subversion,—the 
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concluding thirteen years of Pitt’s wonderful career 
present a subject of painful contemplation. Fox, if 
he had enjoyed a moderate independence, either 
hereditary or acquired, would unquestionably have 
formed an object of comparative envy. Inured to 
the privations inflicted by his acts of early impru¬ 
dence, which had made him acquainted with adver¬ 
sity and poverty ; having scarcely tasted throughout 
his whole life of political power, and emulous of 
attaining historical fame if he could not reach 
Ministerial eminence,—Fox could call into action 
resources denied by nature to his successful rival. 
He might tranquilly contemplate from his retreat 
at St. Ann’s Hill the storms that shook Downing 
Street and Walmer Castle. He had invariably re¬ 
probated and opposed the war commenced with 
revolutionary France in 1793, all the disasters and 
calamities of which protracted struggle served to 
justify to himself the line of policy which he had 
originally embraced and urged from the Opposition 
bench. If I were compelled to estimate the com¬ 
parative measure of felicity enjoyed by these two 
illustrious statesmen during the thirteen concluding 
years of their residence on earth, I should not hesi¬ 
tate an instant to decide it in favour of Fox. But I 
might be tempted to exclude the short period of 
about eight months which he survived his great 
competitor, and when he may be said to have pre¬ 
sided in the councils of George III. 

[December 1787*] Sir Elijah Impey’s impeach¬ 
ment forms the only important event which occurred 
in either House of Parliament previous to the 
Christmas, recess. The Chief-Justice of Bengal 
occupies indeed nearly as conspicuous a place 
throughout the session of 1788 as the Governor- 
General fills during the two preceding years. But 
Impey by no means excites the same interest with 
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Hastings, who possessed an elevated mind, how¬ 
ever ambitious or even despotic may have been his 
administration in various instances while invested 
with authority. Impey, rapacious if not corrupt, and 
rendering his high office subservient to purposes of 
oppression, both legal and financial, seems to have 
bad only one object constantly in view—accumu¬ 
lation. The trial, condemnation, and execution of 
Nundcomar are inseparably connected with his 
name. Sir Gilbert Elliot 1 undertook the laborious 
as well as invidious task of bringing forward the 
charges against him—charges which he opened in a 
speech of no ordinary ability, well arranged, tempe¬ 
rate, yet full of energy. It displayed, indeed, no ray 
of Sheridan’s wit, of Fox’s impassioned and per¬ 
suasive oratory, or of the classic imagery which 
illuminated the desultory eloquence of Burke. Sir 
Gilbert, possessing a solid though not a brilliant 
understanding, and nourishing under a cold exterior 
a persevering, systematic ambition, has reached 
through successive gradations of employment to a 
great elevation. We have beheld him appointed 
Viceroy of a Mediterranean island which is become 
unfortunately too conspicuous in the modern history 
of Europe by having given birth to a man all whose 
vast energies were unhappily directed to purposes 
of conquest, spoliation, and subversion. Expelled 
from Corsica, Pitt sent Sir Gilbert in a diplomatic 
character to Vienna. He was subsequently placed 
at the head of the East India Board of Control, 
which he quitted to assume the Government-Gene¬ 
ral of Bengal. On his return he was raised to the 
dignity of a British Earl. His father, Sir Gilbert, 

1 Sir Gilbert Elliot, born 23d April 1751 ; Envoy-Extraordinary to 
Vienna, 1779 ; Viceroy of the island of Corsica, and, on his return in 
1797, created Baron Minto; President of the Board of Control in 
1806 ; created Earl of Minto, 24th February 1813, on his return from 
the Governor-Generalship of Bengal.—E d. 

VOL. V. D 
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was a man of very eminent parts. During the first 
sixteen years of the reign of George III. he succes¬ 
sively filled various important posts about the court 
or in the state down to the period of his decease in 
1777. Few individuals enjoyed a higher degree of 
royal favour or shared more largely in the unpopu¬ 
larity attached to the measures of Lord North’s 
Administration. His name appears in the publi¬ 
cations of that time joined with those of Jenkinson, 
Dyson, Bradshaw, and others, none of whom were 
embalmed in the affection of their contemporaries. 
To his son he bequeathed an ample patrimonial 
estate, while he laid the foundations of that son’s 
political fortune. 

Elliot having traced in a summary manner the 
principal features of Impey’s legal career while in 
India, from the date of his first arrival in Calcutta 
in 1774 down to his recall by a vote of the House 
of Commons, and having severely inveighed against 
the acts of tyranny or of malversation which he had 
authorised and committed, finished by enumerating 
the charges brought against him. They were six 
in number. At their head stood Nundcomar’s mur¬ 
der, as Elliot denominated it—a murder which, he 
said, had been performed in the most solemn and 
deliberate manner. The remaining articles accused 
him of scandalous corruption, notorious injustice, 
intentional infraction of the parliamentary powers 
under which he held and exercised his functions; 
lastly, subornation of evidence, thereby lending 
to falsehood the sanctity of an oath. Acts more 
enormous could scarcely have been attributed 
even to the famous Chancellor of James II. Not 
a word was said in Impey’s defence from any part 
of the assembly when Sir Gilbert moved to lay 
his complaint on the table. But a few days 
afterwards, on the 18th of December, he having 
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proposed to refer the charges to a committee of the 
whole House on the 4th of the ensuing month of 
February, Pitt, while he assented to the motion, 
nevertheless observed that from the hasty perusal 
which he had given to the articles, he entertained 
strong doubts whether the inferences drawn from 
the alleged facts were grounded on the principles of 
English law. Here terminated the discussion, an 
adjournment immediately taking place up to the last 
day of January 1 788 ; and with this event I shall close 
the “ Memoirs of my Own Time ” for the year 1787. 

\Jfanuary 1788.] During the lapse of more than 
seventy-three years, ever since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, no Minister of this country, as 
I have already observed, had attained to the same 
degree of power and popularity as Pitt enjoyed at 
the beginning of 1788. Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
under two successive princes, for the space of at 
least twenty years had filled the first place in the 
councils of the crown, neither deserved nor acquired 
the favour of the nation. To the preservation of 
his employments he sacrificed the character of Par¬ 
liament, where the most notorious corruption per¬ 
vaded and directed every deliberation. To the 
preservation of peace he sacrificed the glory and 
the interests of his country. France between 1733 
and 1735 was allowed, by his tame, selfish, pusil¬ 
lanimous policy, to conquer Naples for a prince of 
the House of Bourbon, and to incorporate Lorraine 
with her own dominions. However personally ac¬ 
ceptable he might be to his two foreign royal mas¬ 
ters, his fall was unaccompanied with any testimonies 
of national affection, respect, or regret. Mr. Pelham, 
it is true, possessed during the period of his Admini¬ 
stration, embracing about nine years, a great share 
of public regard, but it was conferred rather on his 
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private virtues than on his talents or Ministerial 
services. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded 
while he held the first place at the Treasury Board, 
may be justly accounted one of the least glorious 
which we have signed since the Peace of Ryswick. 
Of Mr. Pelham we may indeed say, as “Junius” 
does of Lord Granby, “ bonum virum facile dixeris, 
magnum libenter.” The first Mr. Pitt unquestion¬ 
ably was idolised, and justly, by his countrymen, 
while his powerful mind at one and the same time 
coerced the Cabinet, subjected Parliament, withered 
Opposition, and directed with no less ability than suc¬ 
cess the energies of the nation against her foreign 
enemies. But he neither possessed the real confi¬ 
dence of George II. nor of George III., the former 
of whom employed him, as the latter retained him, 
for a short time in office, not from choice, but in re¬ 
luctant deference to the universal wishes of their 
subjects. Nor can it be forgotten that this illus¬ 
trious statesman seemed to be designed by Nature 
exclusively for a time of war. His talents, like 
those of the Corsican Emperor of the French, were 
adapted, not for the calm, but for the tempest. 

If Mr. Pitt had not been supplanted by Lord Bute, 
we doubtless should have retained, at the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, some of those valuable possessions 
in the West Indies which were restored by us to 
France and Spain. But it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the Secretary's popularity would 
have long sustained itself after the conclusion of 
peace. He was wholly unqualified to preside over 
the finances, of which department, during his short 
and triumphant career, he left the superintendence 
to the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Legge, 1 while 
he dictated his pleasure to the I reasury as well as 
to the Admiralty. His faculties, which were not 

1 Henry Bilson Legge, Chancellor of the Exchequer.— Ed. 
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calculated for the meridian of Downing Street, be¬ 
came felt at the extremities of Asia and of America, 
at Belleisle, at Manilla, at Martinique, in Cuba, and 
in Canada. Conscious of his powers no less than 
of his deficiencies, he never emulated any higher 
ostensible office than Secretary of State. From 
that position his powerful mind domineered the 
Cabinet during about four years under two kings. 
Charles Fox, like the first Mr. Pitt, limited his 
ambition to the same employment, but not from 
a similar cause, for Fox, in my opinion, might 
have directed the finances of Great Britain with 
as much ability as her foreign policy and councils. 
His defect lay principally in the irregularities of 
his private life. Lord North, for the space of full 
twelve years, enjoyed the perfect confidence of his 
sovereign. Not a cloud of any magnitude arose 
in the closet, though during the calamitous interval 
between 1777 and 1782, when Lord North would 
more than once have willingly withdrawn from a 
ruinous contest, Jenkinson might receive marks of 
predilection or of confidence withheld from the 
Minister. But Lord North, as was once avowed 
by Dundas in the course of debate, wanted the 
energy and severity requisite to control his col¬ 
leagues. He constituted the charm of private 
society. His wit, brilliant and playful, never be¬ 
came acrimonious. He was an accomplished orator, 
an able financier, irreproachable in his individual 
character, and fully adequate to conduct the national 
affairs in ordinary times. His crime was the Ameri¬ 
can war. In that abyss he became ultimately en- 
gulphed. 

Pitt’s situation at this time bore no analogy to 
any of the four preceding Ministers. It is difficult 
to imagine what a magic there was in his name—I 
might say his names (baptismal as well as family 
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denomination)—which seemed to present his father 
anew before the eyes of Parliament. Neither did 
Fox, nor does the present Earl of Liverpool, enjoy 
this advantage, as, though their respective fathers 
were men of great intellectual endowments, I scarcely 
remember two more unpopular individuals than Lord 
Holland and Charles Jenkinson. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer still wanted several months of hav¬ 
ing accomplished his twenty-ninth year. Yet he 
displayed none of the usual characteristic conco¬ 
mitants of youth. Neither women, nor play, nor 
the allurements of the turf, nor the exhibitions of 
the theatre, nor the sports of the field, nor pleasure 
under any form interfered with his official duties. 
Wine, which his constitution demanded as a stimu¬ 
lus, rarely led him into any excess, and the com¬ 
panions of his convivial hours were not numerous. 
His elevated, ambitious mind, which grasped 
at solid power, was superior to the trappings of 
vanity. Unlike Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
North, both of whom aspired to and obtained the 
distinction of the Garter, Pitt desired to remain a 
commoner without decoration. At a subsequent 
period, when the King offered to confer on him 
that splendid ornament, he declined it, and only 
besought of his Majesty to bestow it on the Earl 
of Chatham, thus preferring the chief of his family 
to himself. 

His magnanimous contempt of money, exempli¬ 
fied in giving the Clerkship of the Pells to Colonel 
Barrd (though it was a place in the Exchequer, a 
department over which he personally presided, and 
the patronage of which belonged to him), this extra¬ 
ordinary act of renunciation, scarcely exceeded by 
the brightest models in antiquity, extorted universal 
applause. Negligent, however, as he was of his own 
interests, he manifested the utmost vigilance in pro- 
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tecting those of the public. Under his Administra¬ 
tion the Government securities had risen to a height 
unknown since the commencement of the American 
war, and the institution of a sinking fund of one 
million had given a stability to credit which ren¬ 
dered him most popular on the Royal Exchange. 
In the management of Parliament he had hardly 
found it necessary as yet to have recourse to the 
arts of corruption. His late successful interference 
in the Dutch affairs, though, as he modestly owned 
in the House of Commons when discussing the 
subject, “ it had turned out so fortunate for Great 
Britain rather from an extraordinary combination of 
circumstances than from any other cause,'” yet had 
raised him to an unprecedented point of general con¬ 
fidence. In making this recognition of Pitt’s merits 
I am not impelled by any partiality. For Lord 
North and for Lord Sackville I nourished great pre¬ 
dilection, but towards Pitt I felt none except the 
obligation imposed on me to write truth. In fact, 
I rendered him far more service than he ever 
rendered me. 

In one point of view, and in one only, this great 
Minister might be said to stand on lower ground 
than some of his predecessors—I mean royal favour. 
No man can suppose that he was considered by 
George III. with the affectionate preference that 
he exhibited for the Earl of Bute. I have indeed 
always placed that nobleman in the list of favourites 
rather than of public functionaries. He ranks 
rather with Carr and Villiers than with the Danbys, 
the Godolphins, or the Harleys. Wilkes, when 
attacking Lord Bute, ascended to the time of 
Edward III. in order to find his parallel in the per¬ 
son of Roger Mortimer. But never did the King 
regard Mr. Pitt with the same warm feelings of 

o < o 

kindness as he displayed towards Lord North, who 
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was naturally and constitutionally gay, facetious yet 
respectful, and blessed with an unalterable suavity 
of temper. Pitt’s manners were stiff, retired, without 
unction or grace. On some occasions he dictated, 
while on others he refused to yield, even in matters 
painfully affecting the sovereign. It is well known 
that very sharp dialogues took place in the closet 
between them previous to 1793. After that period, 
when the Duke of York commanded in the Nether¬ 
lands, while Lord Chatham presided at the Ad¬ 
miralty, altercations, accompanied by mutual recri¬ 
mination, more than once arose of the most personal 
description. I could state particulars. 

In permitting Mr. Hastings to be impeached and 
in supporting the prosecution, Pitt rudely shocked 
the King’s opinions, who always esteemed the Go¬ 
vernor-General as one of his most able, meritorious, 
and ill-used subjects. Perhaps Pitt is to be admired 
for the line of conduct that he adopted, but it could 
not be acceptable at St. James’s. In truth, Pitt was 
not made to be loved. Admiration and respect fol¬ 
lowed him wherever he appeared, but not general 
attachment. He possessed, however, an invaluable 
ally in Fox, from whose power he had rescued the 
sovereign by exertions which he only could have 
successfully made, and of which service the King 
retained the strongest sense. He was indeed well 
aware that a rupture with his Minister would not 
only be attended by the loss of that popularity which 
since the close of the American war he had acquired, 
but must probably necessitate him to return to his 
former bondage under the Coalition. In the year 
1801, when Pitt and his colleagues resigned, it was 
not Hastings, or Lord Chatham, or the Duke of 
York, or temporal concerns of any description that 
formed the matter in dispute between them. A 
higher subject, one which affected his coronation 
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oath, superseded in the King’s estimation all sub¬ 
lunary political considerations. He had, besides, 
with great ability provided a successor for Pitt in 
the person of Addington, to whom he gently and 
dexterously transferred the Administration, leaving 
Fox seated where he was antecedently, on the 
Opposition bench. 

[4 th February 1788.] As the last discussions 
which took place previous to the adjournment re¬ 
garded Sir Elijah Impey, so one of the earliest 
subjects of debate in the House of Commons when 
that assembly met again was his prosecution. Sir 
Elijah himself being permitted to appear at the 
bar, delivered a very able and impressive answer to 
the charges presented against him. The trial and 
execution of Nundcomar constituting the heaviest 
allegation, he directed his principal efforts to clear 
himself from the guilt commonly attached to that 
act. It had been generally reported and credited 
that Lord Mansfield, who was then justly considered 
as the greatest authority on all matters of criminal 
law, declared “ the execution of Nundcomar to have 
been a legal murder.” In order to erase the im¬ 
pression made by an opinion from which there could 
have been no appeal, Sir Elijah informed the House, 
that having written a letter on the subject to the 
nobleman in question, he had received an answer 
from his Lordship positively declaring that he had 
never used any such expression. But the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench limited himself to the bare 
denial, without subjoining the slightest approbation 
of the judicial proceedings instituted against the 
unfortunate Rajah. Sir Elijah likewise produced 
other high testimonials to his official character and 
conduct while at the head of the courts of judica¬ 
ture in Bengal, including particularly, if I recollect 
right, the celebrated names of Blackstone and of Dun- 
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ning. After having commented with great ability 
on the trial itself, and read the conclusion of the 
charge that he delivered on the occasion from the 
bench to the jury, which he cited as a proof of his 
having given the prisoner every fair chance for 
his life, he observed that the sentence pronounced 
was unanimous. “ If, therefore,” concluded he, “ I 
am guilty, the other judges who presided in that 
court participate the criminality with me. I was, 
nevertheless, suffered to remain in India as Chief- 
Justice near six years afterwards, and the other 
judges still remain at this hour in Bengal, distri¬ 
buting justice though their hands have been dipped 
in blood. But is it credible that four men of un¬ 
spotted reputation down to Nundcomar’s convic¬ 
tion should at once become so depraved as to join 
in the commission of murder ? However feeble, 
therefore, may be my defence, I trust that when 
they come to this bar, their arguments will have 
more force, and will sustain whatever I, in my pre¬ 
sent reply, have left weak or inadequate.” 

\jth February 1788.] These facts and argu¬ 
ments, which it must be admitted were not desti¬ 
tute of legal or of moral weight, received still 
further corroboration when Sir Elijah entered a 
second time on his defence. I knew him personally, 
and I always entertained strong prejudices in his 
disfavour—prejudices which neither the expression 
of his countenance nor his manners tended to dispel. 
Yet truth compels me to declare that certain pas¬ 
sages in his appeal to the House of Commons re¬ 
minded me of Lord Strafford’s eloquent address to 
his judges in 1641. “ Is it intended, Mr. Speaker,” 

said he, “ by accumulating articles of accusation 
against me, charging me exclusively with acts in 
which the other judges equally participated, to 
induce or compel me to fly my country ? Do my 
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accusers hope that I will not come forward to refute 
them ? Can it answer the purposes of public justice 
to bring- against me such a mass of falsehood and 
of misrepresentation ? I have much at stake. I 
have, moreover, ten children, for whose provision it 
is equally my duty and my wish to preserve my 
fortune. But I will sacrifice that fortune to the 
preservation of my character. No child of mine 
shall blush to acknowledge me for his father! ” 
The Speaker, by order of the House, having de¬ 
manded of him how soon he would be ready to 
reply to the remaining charges, “My mind/’ replied 
he, “is so unhinged by the imputation of having 
legally murdered Nundcomar, and my health is so 
deeply affected by such an accusation, that I find it 
impossible to exert myself in my defence against 
the other articles till a decision has taken place 
respecting the leading charge. It is of a deep 
cast, and on it I have concentrated my attention. 
With respect to the minor charges, I hold myself 
ready to answer them whenever the House shall 
call on me.” Pitt having instantly moved to com 
ply with Sir Elijahs request, Elliot, desirous to 
avoid a division which would unquestionably be 
carried against him, reluctantly assented to the 
proposition. 

Violent personal altercations, nevertheless, accom¬ 
panied every stage of the prosecution. Already 
the truth of Lord Mansfield’s profound observa¬ 
tion on the essential difference between criminal 
and political justice began to be fully exemplified. 
Eloquence might induce a legislative assembly, un¬ 
restrained in its proceedings by legal forms, to 
accuse a Governor-General of having committed 
criminal acts in his political capacity, because the 
crimes imputed were in themselves vague and in¬ 
definite. But in order to impeach a Chief-Justice 
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of having been corrupt or oppressive while sitting 
on the bench, it became necessary not only to 
adduce evidence the most formal and defined, but 
to follow the ordinary rules laid down in courts 
of law. To these fetters the prosecutors very un¬ 
willingly submitted. Impey's recent defence at the 
bar had produced a strong sensation in his favour, 
and effected a temporary revulsion in popular opi¬ 
nion. He enjoyed, moreover, an advantage denied 
to Hastings, namely, that he belonged to a learned 
profession, the individuals composing which body 
assembled round him as a sort of guard, ready to 
defend him against his accusers. Francis having 
moved to require the delivery of a paper which Sir 
Elijah had read in his exculpation, and the Solicitor- 
General opposing its forced production as subver¬ 
sive of every principle of justice, Francis launched 
out in a tone of indignant complaint. “ A week 
ago,” exclaimed he, “ scarcely an individual was to 
be found who did not esteem Sir Elijah Impey 
highly criminal. On a sudden the tide is turned, 
and tenderness is to be manifested towards him. 
We behold a phalanx drawn up on the other side. 
Whole bands of learned counsel, even judges them¬ 
selves, flock down to support him, to welcome him 
with cheers, and to encourage him not merely with 
the smiles, but with the halloo of Government. J; 

A cry of “Order!” resounding from the Minis¬ 
terial side of the House, Pitt immediately rose and 
observed that such language he never could hear 
without feelings of abhorrence. “What!” con¬ 
tinued he, “when a person accused of charges the 
most flagrant stands here for the first time on his 
defence, is it to be asserted that no tenderness 
should be shown him ?” Fox and Burke persisting, 
nevertheless, to compel the production of the docu¬ 
ment in question, the Master of the Rolls (Kenyon) 
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interposed. He had entered the House while Fran¬ 
cis was on his legs, and as he advanced up the floor 
imperfectly heard the accusation levelled against 
the judges. Irascible as Kenyon was from consti¬ 
tution, and upright from character, he could not 
tamely submit to an imputation which personally 
affected him. “ If,” exclaimed he, “ that honourable 
gentleman is really the immaculate person which his 
friends describe him to be, it ill befits him to charge 
bad intentions on other men, and, while he reprobates 
Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct, become himself the 
accuser of a whole profession.” Burke desiring to 
be informed from legal authority how far papers not 
proved authentic could furnish matter of proof, and 
what evidence would be admissible or inadmissible 
at the bar of the Lords, the Master of the Rolls 
answered that the judges would be ready to give 
their opinion on every point submitted to them. 
“ Where disputes arise,” continued he, “ the law will 
be pronounced from the woolsack, and whatever is 
so pronounced must be regarded as law.” Far 
from acquiescing in this doctrine, Burke utterly de¬ 
nied its validity. “ I have,” said he, “ contended, 
and successfully contended, against the unanimous 
opinion of the judges. If I think their opinion 
wrong, I will again contend against their determina¬ 
tion. The learned gentleman appears to me to hold 
their decision in much too high veneration. He is, 
I believe, eagerly looking to become one of that 
body. I hope, however, that he will continue some 
time longer in his present probationary state, per¬ 
forming legal quarantine for the advantage of his 
health and constitution.” These allusions related 
to the negotiation for Kenyon’s elevation to the 
office of Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench, Lord 
Mansfield’s age and infirmities rendering necessary 
his resignation. The business was not finally effec- 
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tuated till about four months afterwards, when Ken¬ 
yon became a peer and Chief-Justice. 

Francis having defended with much warmth his 
own conduct as a member of the Supreme Council 
of Bengal, concluded by making some querulous re¬ 
flections on his actual situation. “ I deplore,” said 
he, “the unfortunate event of my having ever em¬ 
barked for India, where I sacrificed every object 
to the performance of my duty ; and on returning to 
this country, what has been my reception ? Instead 
of receiving acknowledgments, I am made the object 
of party rancour.” These lamentations, which, while 
they exhibited his own disinterestedness, reproached 
the public insensibility to it, did not however pass 
without notice. Major Scott, who accurately knew 
the only modes in which a large fortune could be 
accumulated in a short space of time on the banks 
of the Ganges, coming forward,—“ Before,” observed 
he, “ I can join in applauding the honourable gen¬ 
tleman's integrity, I require proof of the fact itself 
in the only way which can produce conviction. Let 
him make a fair and candid declaration, as Lord 
Macartney has done ! Let him state that he quitted 
England in debt a few years ago, that he remained 
only six years in India, that his expenses at home 
and abroad during the time amounted to a certain 
specified sum, and that his fortune is barely the dif¬ 
ference between the amount of his expenses and the 
remainder of his salary as a supreme councillor. 
Until he gives this test of his integrity I shall set 
little value on the panegyrics of his friends.” Francis 
made no reply to Scott's proposition, nor manifested 
any inclination to submit to such a disclosure. Fox 
persisting to require the production from Sir Elijah 
Impey of the paper to which allusion had been so 
often made, and Pitt as pertinaciously resisting it, a 
division ensued, when nearly three to one supported 
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the Minister. But Impey, on being called to the 
bar, and asked by the Speaker whether he had any 
objection to deliver in a copy of the document, re¬ 
plied that he would most readily present it on the 
ensuing day. 

[13/4 February 1788.] While the House of 
Commons was thus engaged, the trial of Hastings 
at length commenced in Westminster Hall. It 
formed a very imposing and august spectacle. In 
that immense fabric, which carried back the mind 
of the spectator to the Plantagenet and Norman 
princes by whom it was constructed or repaired at 
distant periods of our history, almost all the rank 
and talent, as well as much of the beauty of the 
country were assembled. The Oueen, accompanied 
by her four eldest daughters, distinguished it with 
her presence. They were seated in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s box, who, as Auditor of the Exchequer, 
possessed in virtue of his office a distinguished 
portion of the gallery. Charles I., as well as Hen¬ 
rietta Maria, his consort, were present, as we know, 
throughout the whole trial of the Earl of Strafford, 
concealed in a close gallery of Westminster Hall. 
But George III. did not think proper to imitate the 
example of his predecessor. He never once visited 
the court before which Hastings appeared, from the 
commencement to the close of the judicial proceed¬ 
ings, though they were protracted during succes¬ 
sive years. The Prince of Wales, on the contrary, 
closely connected as he was with all the chiefs of 
Opposition, lent his countenance to the prosecution 
by walking at the head of the peers, to the number 
of more than 150. The whole British peerage did 
not at that time exceed 220, while they now fall 
little short of 300. 1 Notwithstanding all the pre- 

1 The present number (1883) of the House of Peers is 509, which 
number includes 6 princes of the blood, 2 archbishops, 24 bishops, 16 
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cautions used for warming the hall, a cold damp 
vapour, augmented by the gloom of the season, 
pervaded the edifice. In the midst of this vast 
assembly the late Governor-General of India pre¬ 
sented himself, accompanied or followed by his 
counsel, Law, Plumer, and Dallas. Erskine, who, 
ten years earlier, had first attracted public attention 
by his defence of Admiral Keppel, might have been 
retained on the present occasion. Never, perhaps, 
had a more ample subject presented itself for the 
display of that impassioned, nervous, and glowing 
appeal to the human mind which characterised 
Erskine’s oratory. But his personal habits of private 
as well as of political friendship with Fox and the 
other leaders of the prosecution induced him to 
decline the office of Hastings’s advocate. 

Precluded from availing himself of such assistance, 
Hastings made the best selection then permitted 
by the state of the bar. Law, 1 who has since risen 
to the distinguished employment successively filled 
before him by the Earl of Mansfield and Lord Ken¬ 
yon, possessed eminent abilities. But he wanted 
the refinement of Erskine, who, though driven by 
necessity to seek support from his exertions as a 
barrister, never forgot that he was a gentleman and 
a man of quality. Law, on the contrary, when ele¬ 
vated to the peerage, retained and exhibited all the 
coarse breeding of his natural character and habits. 
Not less irascible than Kenyon, he was far more 
intractable. Kenyon, it is true, sometimes gave 
way to his indignation while seated on the bench in 
his judicial capacity, but as a member of the Upper 
House, I never recollect his having violated the 

Scottish representative peers, and 28 Irish representative peers.— 
Ed. 

1 Edward Law, born November 16, 1750; appointed Attorney- 
General in 1801, and Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench in 1802. He 
was created Baron Ellenborough in the latter year.— Ed. 
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decorum usually observed in that assembly. Lord 
Ellenborough on more than one occasion burst 
forth into transports of anger, accompanied with 
language such as is seldom heard even in the most 
obscure courts of Lincolns Inn or of the Temple. 
I allude in particular to the expressions that fell 
from him on the debate respecting the compensation 
given by Pitt to the Duke of Athole for his seignio¬ 
rial rights in the Isle of Man. I think it took place 
in the summer of 1805, only a few months before 
that Minister’s decease. Not that I approve of the 
measure, which I have always considered as one of 
the most censurable ever adopted by Pitt. But the 
epithets affixed to it by the Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench appeared so unbecoming as to induce 
Lord Mulgrave to remind him that he was address¬ 
ing peers, not lawyers. Nor did the sentence which 
he pronounced upon Lord Cochrane 1 for that noble¬ 
man’s participation in the memorable and infamous 
"hoax” practised on the Stock Exchange excite less 
condemnation. Such, indeed, was its severity, as 
effectually to prevent its being carried into com¬ 
plete execution. Notwithstanding these defects of 
character and deportment, he proved himself highly 
qualified for the great post that he filled during near 
seventeen years of the present reign. Plumer and 
Dallas, 2 though neither of them were men of brilliant 
talents, have deservedly attained, and at this hour 
continue to occupy, two of the greatest situations in 
the profession of the law. 

[15 th —22 d February 1788.J The attention of 
the metropolis now became concentered on West- 

1 Afterwards Earl of Dundonald.—ED. 

2 Thomas Plumer iri 1813 was raised to the newly instituted office 
of Vice-Chancellor. He died in 1824, at which time he was Master 
of the Rolls. Robert Dallas, like Plumer, was well versed in the law 
of elections. He died in 1823, just after resigning the Chief-Justice¬ 
ship of the Common Pleas.—E d. 

VOL. V. E 
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minster Hall. Burke, who led the way in the 
proceedings, rising on the third day of the trial, 
commenced an oration unequalled, I believe, either 
in antiquity or in any modern period of time. 
Those who most disapproved the impeachment yet 
were not less sensible on that account to the magni¬ 
ficent structure of ideas, the vast series of facts, the 
prodigious grasp of his mind which could arrange, 
and his memory which could retain, such a mul¬ 
titude of transactions. If we further reflect that 
Burke had never visited the scene which he thus 
presented before the minds of his audience in 
colours the most glowing, we shall find new cause 
for admiration of the mighty faculties conferred on 
him by Nature. The illustrious orator, 

-“ Quem mirabantur Athense 

Torrentem, et pleni moderantem fraena theatri,” 

had personally seen Macedonia, had visited Pella, 
and had conversed with Philip, against whom he 
declaimed. Cicero had been quaestor in Sicily 
before he undertook the attack of Verres, who 
exercised the office of praetor in that island. But 
Burke knew Bengal only by report, and had never 
beheld either Mahomet Reza Cawn, or Nundcomar, 
or Gunga Govind Sing, the agents, enemies, or 
ministers of the Governor-General. The histori¬ 
cal and geographical accuracy which he exhibited 
while narrating the principal events that took place 
in the dominions subjected to the East India Com¬ 
pany, from their original conquest by Clive down 
to the recent period when Hastings returned to 
Europe, afforded fresh matter of wonder. Four days 
did he continue to supply this lucid stream of infor¬ 
mation. At the conclusion of the third morning, it 
is true that his bodily powers becoming unequal 
longer to sustain so arduous an effort, he was com- 
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pelled by indisposition to postpone his further ob¬ 
servations. But resuming with new vigour the task 
on the following day, he finally accomplished it. His 
termination, if it was not ludicrous—for extremes 
touch—was appalling, when he at last impeached 
Hastings, not only as state criminals had formerly 
been accused under the Stuarts and the Tudors, 
“in the name of the Commons of England in 
Parliament assembled,” he arraigned the Gover¬ 
nor-General “ in the name of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, of the people of India, and finally, in 
the name of human nature itself.” 

I was present as a member of the Lower House 
during a considerable part of the time which elapsed 
between the commencement and the conclusion of 
Burke’s speech, or rather of his four harangues. It 
would be difficult to convey an idea of the agitation, 
distress, and horror excited among the female part 
of his audience by his statement of the atrocities, 
and in many instances of the deeds of blood, per¬ 
petrated, as he asserted, by Hastings’s connivance 
or by his express commands. Curiosity naturally 
attracted, on each successive day, a vast proportion 
of females, many of whom were peeresses or women 
of the highest condition. No sooner, however, had 
the emotions produced by Burke’s description in 
some measure subsided, than Fox, addressing the 
Chancellor, attempted to lay down as a principle 
that the managers intended to substantiate each 
charge separately, to hear Hastings’s defence as 
well as evidence, and to reply,—by this mode of 
accusation proceeding to a conclusion on every 
specific article previous to opening another head 
of charge. Law strongly objecting, as counsel for 
the prisoner, to such a form of proceeding, which 
he declared to be subversive of all equity or the 
practice of judicial courts, Fox undertook to justify 
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it by precedents. Nor did he blush to cite the cases 
of Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, and of the cele¬ 
brated Lord Strafford as precedents in favour of his 
proposition. Two more tyrannical and oppressive 
examples of parliamentary or popular violence under 
the forms of law could not have been selected from 
our annals since the death of Elizabeth. The first, 
which took place in 1624, set on foot by the vindic¬ 
tive animosity of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was 
marked in its progress, not less than in its conclu¬ 
sion, by every characteristic of iniquity and oppres¬ 
sion. So contrary to all principles of justice did the 
fine inflicted on the Earl of Middlesex appear to 
Charles I., that one of the earliest acts of his reign 
was its remission. It is unnecessary to say a word 
on the trial of Strafford, which formed the prelude to 
civil war, and was followed within eight years by the 
execution of the King his master. Yet on such a 
basis, wholly inapplicable to the asserted crimes or 
misdemeanours of Hastings, did the managers pre¬ 
tend to found their reasonings, and to prosecute 
the Governor-General of India in Westminster Hall 
for alleged offences committed in his official capacity 
many years antecedent in the centre of Asia. 

The peers appeared to have formed other ideas of 
their own duty, dignity, and becoming mode of pro¬ 
cedure. Having withdrawn to their own House, a 
debate of great interest arose two days afterwards, 
which was begun by Lord Thurlow, who stated the 
object of discussion with his characteristic ability. 
Nor, though he reprobated the impeachment (as 
was well known) individually, did he pronounce a 
less eloquent eulogium on Burke's splendid exhi¬ 
bition of talent. But he at the same time declared 
that the demand made by Hastings’s counsel was a 
right, not an indulgence, adding that he could con¬ 
ceive no principle on which the defence could be 
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conducted except one, namely, “to oblige the mana¬ 
gers to complete the whole of their case previous to 
a word being uttered in exculpation of the prisoner.” 
Lord Loughborough having endeavoured to demons¬ 
trate that the ordinary rules of proceeding in criminal 
law did not apply to parliamentary impeachment, 
which could not be shackled by the forms observed 
in the courts below, the Chancellor rose a second 
time. “ My Lords,” said he, “ with respect to the 
law and usage of Parliament, I utterly disclaim all 
knowledge of such law. It has no existence. True 
it is that in times of despotism or of popular fury, 
when to impeach an individual was to crush him by 
the strong hand of power, of tumult, or of violence, 
the law and usage of Parliament were quoted in 
order to justify the most iniquitous or atrocious 
acts. But in these days of light and of consti¬ 
tutional government I trust that no man will be 
tried except by the law of the land, a system admir¬ 
ably calculated to protect innocence and to punish 
crime.” 

Having subsequently shown from a review of all 
the state trials under the Stuart reigns, even down 
to that of Sacheverel inclusive, that in every instance 
were to be found the strongest marks of tyranny, 
injustice, and oppression, “In the present impeach¬ 
ment,” concluded Lord Tburlow, “ I trust your 
Lordships will not depart from the recognised 
established laws of the land. The Commons 
may impeach : your Lordships are to try the 
cause. And the same rules of evidence, the 
same legal forms which obtain in the courts be¬ 
low will, I am confident, be observed by this as¬ 
sembly.” So enlightened a comment on Lord 
Mansfield’s principle respecting the difference be¬ 
tween criminal and political justice proved irresis¬ 
tible. Though the First Minister had joined in the 
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impeachment, yet only thirty-three peers could be 
found to sustain Lord Loughborough, while eighty- 
eight supported the Chancellor. When this decision 
was communicated by him to the managers in West¬ 
minster Hall on the following day, Fox, speaking as 
their organ, arraigned it in the warmest terms. Re¬ 
nouncing the enlarged principles of constitutional 
freedom by which he had always pretended to 
regulate his public conduct, he undertook to claim 
and to defend one of the most odious rights ever 
exercised by the House of Commons. I mean the 
privilege of bringing up new articles of impeach¬ 
ment at any time—not only when the prisoner was 
engaged in making his defence, but even when his 
defence should be concluded. 

This pretended right, worthy only of the worst 
periods of our history, did not, however, receive from 
the Chancellor the slightest mark of assent or ap¬ 
probation. Fox entered next on the subject of 
trials by impeachment, declaring them to form a 
characteristic feature of our constitution. Then 
diverging to the law and usage of Parliament, he 
maintained, “in opposition to opinions held else¬ 
where, that it formed one of the most important 
and valuable branches of the law of the land,” 
thus lending the support of his transcendent tal¬ 
ents to sustain a doctrine the most oppressive to 
the subject. Such was Fox, who throughout his 
whole life alternately attacked or defended the same 
measures, according to the position in which he 
stood, trusting to his own ability or eloquence to 
cover all departures from consistency. These pre¬ 
liminaries being laid down, he proceeded to open 
the charge against Hastings for his treatment of 
Cheyt Sing, the Rajah of Benares. His speech, 
which lasted several hours, and which formed 
nearly a repetition of that addressed by him to 
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the House of Commons on the same subject twenty 
months earlier, in June 1786, justly excited, as a 
composition, great admiration. 

[25//* February —1 st March 1788.] At length, 
towards the close of the month of February, com¬ 
menced the business of the session. A very deli¬ 
cate, doubtful, and important subject of discussion 
had unexpectedly arisen between the Administration 
or rather between the Board of East India Control, 
and the Court of Directors. Pitt having originally 
expelled Fox from power by joining the latter cor¬ 
porate body when menaced with extinction by the 
Coalition Ministers, it might naturally have been 
expected that he would not lightly quit so advan¬ 
tageous a political ground. Yet, in the lapse of 
about four years, the two heads of party seemed 
to have changed sides, Fox now sustaining the 
East India Company, while Pitt undertook to re¬ 
strain their authority. In order to explain how so 
improbable a transmutation could take place, it is 
necessary to state that during the period when war 
seemed to impend as a consequence of our inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of Holland, the British Go¬ 
vernment, apprehensive for the safety of our Eastern 
possessions, determined on sending out four regi¬ 
ments to that quarter of the globe. The Directors, 
impressed with the same fears, not only acquiesced 
in the measure, but expressed their satisfaction at 
its adoption. When the danger was, however, sur¬ 
mounted, Ministers still persisting in their original 
intention with a view permanently to strengthen 
the forces in India, a violent opposition arose in 
Leadenhall Street. The Court of Directors even 
proceeded so far as to refuse receiving on board 
their ships the royal troops. Under these circum¬ 
stances no possible mode of speedily terminating 
the dispute presented itself except by a recourse to 
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Parliament But there were two ways in which 
Government might obtain from the Legislature the 
necessary powers. One by a bill enacting or con¬ 
ferring them, the other by a declaratory bill, ex¬ 
plaining and removing doubts relative to the right 
vested in the Commissioners by the Act of 1784, 
which, it was now maintained from the Treasury 
bench, had fully empowered the Board of Control 
to exercise an unlimited command over the military 
and political concerns of India. The latter alterna¬ 
tive was adopted by Pitt, though it evidently opened 
a wide field for controversy, as it placed Fox in the 
very position which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had himself occupied, and on which his Ministerial 
greatness had been constructed, namely, the defence 
of the East India Company against violence on the 
part of the servants of the crown. 

From the first moment that the Minister moved 
for leave to bring in his projected bill, down to the 
time of its being carried to the House of Peers, 
during a period of near three weeks, the most 
determined opposition was experienced from a 
variety of quarters. It originated not merely 
from Fox, nor was it limited to his adherents. 
Enemies started up among the supporters of Ad¬ 
ministration, men of the most independent minds 
and fortunes. Barr6, whose loss of sight, when 
added to age and decay, seldom allowed him to 
attend in his place, rose more than once to repro¬ 
bate and expose the measure. Baring, then one of 
the Court of Directors, displayed the same resist¬ 
ance. Notwithstanding his deafness, which infirmity 
had recently subjected him to the sarcastic edge of 
Sheridan’s wit, few individuals in that assembly 
could contend with him in financial knowledge and 
commercial information. Like Barrd he belonged 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne’s little band. 
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Fullarton, whose duel with Lord Shelburne ren¬ 
dered him known early in life, who had subse¬ 
quently distinguished himself on the theatre of 
India, where he commanded a considerable body of 
troops during the war with Hyder Ally, and who, 
whenever he spoke, manifested no ordinary talents, 
opposed the bill with his utmost force. I had the 
happiness to enjoy a place in his friendship, and 
though towards the close of his career, when acting 
as one of the three Royal Commissioners in the 
island of Trinidad, the excess of his zeal during the 
contest in which he there engaged with General 
Picton formed subject of regret, 1 yet I seize with 
pleasure the present occasion to commemorate his 
numerous virtues, his disinterestedness and eleva¬ 
tion of character. Flood, whose rivalry and ani¬ 
mosity to Grattan in the Irish House of Commons 
produced so many animated scenes within those 
walls, a man of the most forbidding physiognomy, 
but endowed with great powers of intellect, pre¬ 
senting himself on this occasion, as he had done 
some years earlier, in December 1783, when he 
opposed Fox’s East India Bill, now inveighed 
against Pitt’s measure as an insidious, rapacious, 
and unjustifiable act of power. 

These formidable opponents were joined by others 
not less respectable. “The bill that I approved in 
1783,” said Powis, “possessed all the characteristic 
features of its authors mind, bold, open, and manly. 
It now becomes evident that the measure which I 
then opposed was founded in duplicity and fraud, 
undermining the charter which it pretended to sup¬ 
port.” Sir Edward Astley, member for the county 
of Norfolk, descended of an ancient and opulent 

1 All the charges brought against Picton by his fellow-Commis- 
sioner in the government of the island fell to the ground. Fullarton 
died in 1808. Picton was sole governor of Trinidad from 1797 to 
1802.—D. 
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family renowned for loyalty, himself a plain, unlet¬ 
tered country gentleman, of very moderate talents, 
but of the most upright views, was heard with much 
attention. Scarcely did he rise in general more 
than once or twice throughout a whole session, 
on the subject of a turnpike bill, or some local 
business affecting his constituents. “ I voted/' 
exclaimed he, “ for the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s India Bill because I was given to un¬ 
derstand that it formed the reverse of the bill which 
preceded it. But I now find that there is very little 
difference between them. The one seems to be 
nearly as bad as the other. I have not withdrawn 
my confidence from him, but I wish he would keep 
better company. In other words, I distrust his col¬ 
leagues.” This severe reflection, levelled prin¬ 
cipally, or rather exclusively, at Dundas, could not 
be mistaken. Even Pulteney, a man whose vast 
property and strong sense gave weight to his 
opinions, declared himself adverse to the measure. 
He had contributed, both by his vote and by his 
pen, to overturn Fox's memorable bill. His oppo¬ 
sition, therefore, painfully affected Ministers. Yet, 
unlike Sir Edward Astley, he qualified his line of 
action by compliments to Dundas on his integrity 
and assiduity at the Board of Control. Nor did he 
omit to give his tribute of praise to Pitt's Ministerial 
character and conduct. Four years later his daugh¬ 
ter was raised to the British peerage as a baroness, 
and she subsequently attained by creation to the 
rank of a Countess. 1 Sir Edward Astley, whose 
ancestors fought and bled in the royal cause under 
Charles I., died a commoner. Even Major Scott, 
little as he might incline to support Hastings’s pro- 

1 Henrietta Laura Pulteney, created Baroness of Bath in 1792 ; 
married Sir James Murray, Bart., who took the name of Pulteney ; 
created a Countess in 1803, and died in 1808, when the title became 
extinct.—E d. 
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secutors, yet spoke repeatedly in terms of strong 
condemnation against the pending bill. 

Assailed from so many unexpected quarters, the 
Minister nevertheless could boast of some able sup¬ 
porters. At their head stood Scott, who at the 
present hour, far advanced as he is in life, fills with 
undiminished powers of mind the high employment 
of Chancellor. 1 Pitt only waited for Lord Mans¬ 
field’s resignation to make him Solicitor-General. 

<z> 

Francis, a man little inclined to indulge in compli¬ 
ment towards his opponents, yet did justice to Scott. 
During the debates that arose on the present occa¬ 
sion Francis observed, “We have among us a 
learned person, who is universally considered as the 
great luminary of the law, whose opinions are oracles, 
to whose information and authority all his own pro¬ 
fession look up with reverence.” No member of the 
long robe took a more active part in the debates 
than Hardinge. Not content with defending and 
justifying the Ministerial measure, he attacked Powis 
in a manner so personal as to excite general cen¬ 
sure. Two, and only two, Directors of the East 
India Company spoke in commendation of the bill. 

Among the county members I recollect Rolle 
alone who ventured to stand forward in defence of 
Pitt, while Bastard, his colleague, spoke as well as 
voted on the opposite side. Their fate, indeed, 
proved different,—Rolle entering the House of 
Peers eight years afterwards, while Bastard con¬ 
tinued to represent the county of Devon down to 
the period of his decease, only a short time ago. 

[3 d March 1788.] A petition against the bill 
having been presented by the East India Com¬ 
pany, Erskine was heard as their counsel at the 
bar. Devoted to Fox, ardent in his temper, and 
incapable of being awed or intimidated by the pre- 

1 Sir John Scott, afterwards Earl of Eldon.—E d. 
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sence of any assembly, Erskine, who during the 
short time that he represented Portsmouth in the 
last Parliament had signalised himself by the de¬ 
fence of Fox’s East India Bill, resumed in his 
legal capacity the consideration of the same subject 
Spurning the limits within which advocates are 
usually confined when pleading before the House of 
Commons, he ventured not only to eulogise in the 
warmest terms the rejected measure of his friend, 
but to treat the bill of 1784 as a vile imposture 
practised on a credulous nation. The murmurs of 
various members, indignant at such an infraction 
of decorum, at length compelled the Speaker to in¬ 
terpose his authority in order to repress Erskine’s 
prurience. Affecting to apologise, while he at the 
same time took occasion to renew the offence, “ If,” 
observed he, “ Mr. Speaker, I have been guilty of 
any irregularity, it arises solely from a diminution 
of that respect which I was accustomed to feel to¬ 
wards this assembly before it was shorn of its 
dignity, but which no longer animates me since 
the assumption of the extraordinary powers arro¬ 
gated and exercised by the present Board of Con¬ 
trol.” Sentiments so insulting would probably have 
attracted an expression of Ministerial indignation on 
their authors head, if it had not been repressed by 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. Pitt beheld 
himself in a situation far more perilous than any 
that had occurred since his elevation to the head 
of the Treasury. The Westminster scrutiny, op¬ 
pressive as it was, had been undertaken immedi¬ 
ately after the overthrow of the Coalition Ministry, 
during the intoxication incident to his early popu¬ 
larity. His Irish propositions were rejected by 
the Parliament of that country, not here in West¬ 
minster, and from the prosecution of the Duke of 
Richmond's plan of fortifying the dockyards he 
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had finally desisted when warned by the casting 
vote in the House of Commons. But in the pre¬ 
sent instance, if outnumbered by the opposers of 
the bill, no honourable retreat remained for him, nor 
was it easy to conceive how, if defeated, he could 
even with dignity continue in office. As he had 
risen to power by one India Bill, he might fall by 
another. 

[5 th March 1788.] Influenced by these reflec¬ 
tions, which imperiously suggested themselves to 
his mind, Pitt found his best auxiliary not in the 
talents of his supporters, nor even in his own elo¬ 
quence, but in his character. Never, perhaps, was 
the value of integrity, moderation, and correct 
deportment more forcibly exemplified than in the 
instance before us. Fox might, and I believe did, 
possess the first of those qualities in an eminent de¬ 
gree, but he wanted the two latter recommendations 
to royal and to national favour. At the end of four 
years it had become demonstrated that the two East 
India Bills (that of Fox and that of Pitt) differed 
more from each other in name than in reality. 
Yet the discovery, though it shook, did not over¬ 
turn the Minister, because the East India Com¬ 
pany, the two Houses of Parliament, and the coun¬ 
try at large, however undeceived they might be, 
were by no means disposed to transfer the reins of 
government to Fox and his adherents. Pitt, not¬ 
withstanding the exertions which he made to con¬ 
vince and to retain his friends, beheld himself 
abandoned by many individuals who usually sup¬ 
ported him. However much he strove to conceal 
his emotions on a point so humiliating to his haughty 
mind, he nevertheless felt it deeply, for no Minister 
ever more justly appreciated the importance of char¬ 
acter. Conscious of the dangerous nature of the 
ground which he had to maintain, he tried to prove 
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that the powers now assumed by the Board of 
Control were virtually, if not specifically, vested in 
the Commissioners by the Act of 1784. But able 
and persuasive as Pitt was, his oratory failed of 
its usual effect. Sheridan, directing his keen jests 
against the head of the India Board, observed that 
Dundas had formerly compared the Commissioners 
constituted by Fox’s Bill to seven doctors and eight 
apothecaries prescribing for one poor patient. “ Yet,” 
continued he, “ their prescriptions were at least less 
nauseous than the dose now mixing by the learned 
Doctor of Control, who, in the spirit of a political 
quack, exhorts his patient to swallow it, assuring 
him that there is no occasion for his confining Kim- 
self at home, but that he may safely go about his 
business as usual. This new sovereign remedy will 
no doubt be soon advertised under the title of 
Scotch Pills for every sort of disorder.” 

Irritating as were such observations, Fox’s in¬ 
sulting comments on the humbled situation of the 
Minister sunk still deeper into his mind. “ Whence 
arises,” exclaimed Fox, “ so determined an opposi¬ 
tion to the present measure ? Have the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s friends deserted him ? No ! 
For even now they declare that they have con¬ 
fidence in his integrity. What then is the cause of 
this change ? Why, in the good sense of the 
House, because the present bill has removed the 
film from before their eyes, while it begins to ex¬ 
plain to the whole kingdom its destructive ten¬ 
dency.” After alluding in terms of contemptuous 
ridicule to the indifference about power which 
Dundas affected to feel, Fox inveighed with great 
animation against a declaratory bill. “ The crown 
and the East India Company,” observed he, “ are 
at variance on a disputed principle. Why not try 
the fact in a court of law ? 'No, 5 says the Mini- 
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ster, ‘ in a court of law I can exercise no influence; 
in the House of Commons I can.’ What must 
such an act be denominated except oppression ? 
But I trust there is virtue enough yet remaining 
in this assembly to resist its further progress.” 
The hour was very late when Fox sat down, and 
as the impression which he had made could not 
admit of a doubt, every eye became directed to the 
Treasury bench in expectation that Pitt would 
endeavour to efface it. Instead, however, of rising, 
he alleged personal indisposition as the reason of 
his silence, promising, nevertheless, to answer his 
antagonist's arguments j n the future stages of the 
bill. I scarcely recollect a division taking place 
under more discouraging circumstances for Admini¬ 
stration since Pitt’s elevation to power. Nor did 
the result prove that Fox had miscalculated his 
force. Though 312 persons voted, the Minister 
carried the question only by a majority of fifty- 
seven. Such a triumph partook of defeat, and 
clearly manifested how little he could trust to the 
support which he had been accustomed to receive 
within those walls, unless he modified the discus¬ 
sion. A defection of less than thirty members, if 
they joined Fox, would have left Pitt in a minority, 
and that defection was by no means impossible. 

[ytk March 1788.] Yielding unquestionably to 
the considerations dictated by his present position, 
Pitt resolved, therefore, instead of advancing in a 
path where his popularity, if not his power, might 
be lost, to retrace his steps. Doubtless, too, he felt 
that he was engaged in Dundas’s cause even more 
than in his own, since the real authority of the 
India Board resided, not in the First Lord of the 
Treasury, nor still less in Lord Sydney, the nominal 
President, but in Dundas. Neither could Pitt be 
insensible that however eminent were the talents of 
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that ambitious, aspiring, and able advocate, however 
closely cemented might be their personal friendship, 
and however necessary to Administration were his 
exertions and eloquence in Parliament, yet his moral 
reputation fell below his political ability. Contrary 
to his usual practice, Pitt therefore opened the dis¬ 
cussion on the evening which it was moved “to 
bring up the report of the bill.” Assuming a tone 
and a language foreign to his disposition, he endea¬ 
voured to regain the eminence which he had occu¬ 
pied before the introduction of the present obnoxious 
measure. Having first conciliated his hearers, he 
next addressed himself to their understanding, and, 
while he vindicated the bill which he had brought 
forward, professed nevertheless his anxious desire 
to propose as well as to adopt every clause and 
every mode of prevention against the apprehended 
danger to the constitution. “ If,” exclaimed he, 
“checks upon patronage are tendered, let them come 
from whatever side of this assembly they may, or 
from whatever individual, however hostile, accom¬ 
panied by whatever language, I will gladly receive 
them. I shall even regard the man who proposes 
them as my best friend, because he will have proved 
that he is a friend to the British constitution.” The 
conclusion of his speech, most personal to Fox, 
“whom,” he said, “that House had dethroned four 
years before from his high seat of despotism,” was 
filled with reiterated declarations that he never 
would consent to or permit the introduction of 
patronage under any form. To Pulteney he par¬ 
ticularly addressed himself, in terms calculated to 
obviate that members objections to the measure ; 
and finally, as the best proof of his desire to submit 
it to censure or emendation, he moved “ to recom¬ 
mit the bill.” 

Never did Pitt at any period of his eventful life 
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exhibit a stronger proof of his consummate judg¬ 
ment than in adopting this line of action. It dis¬ 
armed and finally defeated Opposition, but it could 
not silence their sarcasms or their clamours. Sheri¬ 
dan, whose eloquence, abilities, and powers of fancy 
Pitt recognised, denying him at the same time 
reason and truth,—Sheridan, indignant at the com¬ 
pliments paid to his talents at the expense of his 
morals, retorted on the Minister with inconceivable 
ingenuity and severity. After drawing a masterly 
picture of Pitt’s political life, and stigmatising the 
prominent features of his Administration, “ His 
friends, nevertheless,” continued Sheridan, “ boast 
of his conscience, and always assert that he has been 
debauched into every act of folly or of iniquity that 
he has committed. They say in his defence that 
his conscience has been surprised in the present 
instance, and that the bill now before us has origi¬ 
nated, not in wicked intention, but in bad advice. 
I readily admit that he has people about him who 
are capable of intentionally misleading him. It 
constitutes his original crime that he has connected 
himself with men from whom no good counsel ever 
can come, and it is earnestly to be wished either 
that his conscience would keep a better look-out 
or that he would in future keep better company/’ 
These pointed attacks upon Dundas were followed 
by reflections not less personal on Pitt himself as 
well as on the bill under discussion. “ The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer,” observed Sheridan, “ ori¬ 
ginally stole in upon the House this obnoxious 
measure without explanation of any kind. He pro¬ 
cured it to be read a first and a second time, but 
being detected in the fact, his arm arrested, and 
himself exposed—-finding that not only his sup¬ 
porters but men on all sides have taken alarm— 
then he comes forward humbly entreating that it 
VOL. v. F 
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may be checked and guarded in every shape. The 
bill, with its terrors, its arrogance, and its evils, 
comes first, while the checks come behind as a rider. 
Prerogative foremost, the constitution in the rear.” 

Burke, engaged as he was in the prosecution of 
Hastings, attended nevertheless in his place, and 
joined in the cry against Ministers on that memo¬ 
rable night, conscious that the division would decide, 
not only the fate of the bill, but perhaps the duration 
of Administration. Having first directed his ani¬ 
madversions against Dundas, he next turned round 
upon Pitt. “ I congratulate the House,” exclaimed 
he, “ that confidence is at length exploded. The 
Minister has himself avowed his distrust of his col¬ 
leagues, and demanded suspicion from us. Well 
may the learned gentleman who presides over the 
destinies of the East be clothed in sackcloth and 
ashes! I entreat it may be remembered that the 
caution comes not from this side of the House, but 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he who, 
forty-eight hours ago, recommended, nay, bullied us 
into confidence! But even when engaged in so 
humiliating an act, he performs it with an air of 
pride. He scatters his ashes abroad with dignity, 
and wears his sackcloth as if it were a robe of 
purple.” This fine portrait, sketched with such 
ability, bore the closest resemblance to its original. 
Burke concluded by accusing the Minister of the 
grossest hypocrisy, combined in the present instance 
with fraud. But all these imputations were swal¬ 
lowed up in the philippic pronounced by Fox. It 
formed one splendid display of reason, animated by 
a sentiment allied to triumph. For though the divi¬ 
sion that took place ultimately extinguished the 
hopes of Opposition, it could not deprive them of a 
species of victory. The Minister had been humbled 
and compelled to adopt the language of a suppliant 
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in order to retain a small majority, while Fox, whose 
imprudence and ambition originally precipitated him 
from power, beheld his bill rescued in a certain 
degree from the load of obloquy under which it 
had so long been overwhelmed. There was indeed 
something like exultation in his address to the 
House, which might be said to resemble the ani¬ 
mated apostrophe of a man who unexpectedly 
emerges out of darkness into light. 

“ I introduced,” said he, “ my bill as the only 
mode of saving the East India Company and their 
territories from ruin. It produced alarm and was 
rejected in another assembly. What means were 
set on foot to effect that purpose, though well in¬ 
formed on the subject, I shall not now relate. But 
the best panegyric ever delivered on my bill has just 
fallen from the lips of the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer himself, conveyed in those finished periods and 
in that felicitous order for which he is so eminently 
distinguished.” Having next contrasted the provi¬ 
sions of his own bill with the present declaratory 
measure before the House, he endeavoured to show 
that under every point of view the former was most 
analogous to the principles of the constitution. “ I 
have been accused,” said Fox, “with endeavouring 
to pluck the crown from his Majesty's head. Such 
language would be more justly applied to the ambi¬ 
tion of those who are seated opposite me. When 
have I conducted myself like a disloyal subject ? 
When did I ever endeavour to diminish the just 
prerogatives of the crown ? I know too well their 
value. Those who have poisoned the royal ear by 
suggesting that only one side of the House of Com¬ 
mons is loyal to the sovereign are the real enemies 
of the constitution. The Minister has by his recent 
conduct forfeited all claim to the confidence of Par¬ 
liament. Let him at once avow his error, withdraw 
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the present bill, and introduce another adequate to 
the purposes of saving India.” 

This advice had already been tendered to Pitt in 
the progress of the debate from two respectable 
quarters. I mean by Bastard and by Pulteney. 
But as they both accompanied their exhortation 
with testimonies of the warmest satisfaction at the 
altered language which he had now thought proper 
to adopt, conveying withal an indirect assurance 
that his present concessions might probably secure 
their vote, or at least their support, he did not think 
it necessary to stoop to so humiliating an expedient. 
Neither did he attempt to answer Fox, only declar¬ 
ing that the whole speech just pronounced was, as 
far as it personally regarded himself, “a foul aspersion 
on his character.” The division at length took place, 
when it appeared that while Administration main¬ 
tained its preceding numbers, the Opposition fell 
off in their supporters, 187 persons voting with 
Government, precisely as on the former evening, 
but Fox, who then counted 125, could now com¬ 
mand only 115. The majority of the Minister had 
therefore augmented from fifty-seven to sixty-seven 
members. 

[10 th —14 th March 1788.] Confirmed in office 
by this proof of parliamentary adherence, and 
warned by his recent danger, Pitt now hastened 
to accomplish his engagement by bringing in a 
variety of clauses, all calculated to circumscribe 
the powers which the bill conferred on the Board 
of Control. No concessions or limitations could, 
however, impose silence on Flood, who maintained 
that every argument which had been urged against 
Fox's bill applied with equal forge to the present 
measure. “ I appeal,” exclaimed he, “ to any can¬ 
did man whether such a difference exists between 
them as to cause a great Ministerial revolution in 
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the country, to convulse the state to its foundation, 
and to make the sovereign start from his throne. 
Such were the effects of a former bill. Yet how 
did it essentially differ from the one now before 
us?” Fox, as if satisfied with the severe disci¬ 
pline which he had administered so recently to 
the Minister, took little part in the debate of that 
evening. But Pitt's restrictions, spontaneously 
imposed on his own power and on that of his 
colleagues at the India Board, had allayed the 
effervescence excited in the House, and brought 
back to his standard various individuals who had 
absented themselves. On the division his numbers 
rose to 210, while the Opposition could not reach 
beyond 122. His bill might consequently be re¬ 
garded as secure. Yet its adversaries inveighed 
against it with redoubled asperity down to the last 
moment that it remained under discussion. A short 
suspension of public business followed this violent 
struggle, while in Westminster Hall obstacles and 
delays arose which impeded the progress of Hast¬ 
ings's trial. To Burke and Fox succeeded Grey, 
whose eloquence, youth, and figure attracted a nume¬ 
rous audience, composed indeed frequently more 
of the wives and daughters of Hastings’s judges 
than of the judges themselves. Many of the peer¬ 
esses occupied their seats, session after session, with 
exemplary patience, curiosity, and perseverance. 1 
Throughout the whole month of March, on account 
of the pressure of parliamentary affairs, scarcely ten 
days were allotted to the impeachment, nor was it 
before the middle of April that the second charge, 
which regarded the Princesses of Oude, was opened, 
not by Sheridan, but by Adam and Pelham. 

1 Fifty guineas were offered for a ticket when Sheridan made his 
Begum speech, at the end of which he sank into the arms of Burke. 
“ A good actor,” writes Gibbon ; “but I have called this morning ; 
he is perfectly well.”—D. 
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[.April 1788.J It is long since I have mentioned 
even the name of Lord North. His augmenting 
infirmities, particularly his loss of sight, incapacitated 
him, without great inconvenience, from attending as 
a member of Parliament. He had not, indeed, been 
once seen within the walls of the House of Com¬ 
mons during the debates that arose on the Declara¬ 
tory India Bill, when his presence and his talents 
might have been usefully employed for his party. 
Barre, it is true, who suffered under a similar priva¬ 
tion, had taken an active part in those discussions, 
but, though far more advanced in his career than 
Lord North, his robust and athletic frame promised 
him many years of life. Colonel North supplied 
his fathers vacant seat on the Opposition bench. 1 
Another luminary of the period of the American 
war, Rigby, disappeared likewise at this time. I 
believe he expired at Bath. 2 Declining health, loss 
of office, but perhaps more than both, pecuniary 
embarrassments arising out of the extensive de¬ 
mands made on him by Government for payment of 
the balances of national money remaining in his 
hands—these combined causes had operated to 
withdraw him almost altogether from Parliament, 
though he still continued member for Tavistock. 
He possessed talents for addressing a popular as¬ 
sembly which were sustained by confidence that 
nothing could abash. In that quality he did not 
yield even to Dundas. Under Lord North's Ad¬ 
ministration Rigby had occupied a great space in 
the public mind, but since that time he seemed to 
have almost become politically extinct, and after his 
decease was speedily forgotten. 

Rigby’s death was preceded only a few weeks by 


1 For a touching picture of Lord North’s home and family, see Wal¬ 
pole’s Letters to Lady Ossory, October 4, 1787 (“ Letters,” ix. 114).—D. 

2 He died on the 8lh of April 1788, in his sixty-seventh year.—E d. 
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that of the Dowager Viscountess Townshend, one 
of the most distinguished females of the court and 
reign of George II. She attained nearly her eighty- 
seventh year, but her intellectual faculties had suf¬ 
fered little or no decay. In the empire of mind she 
might be said to have occupied the place left vacant 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and by Lady 
Hervey. At Lady Townshend’s house in White¬ 
hall, George Sehvyn and a number of other men 
eminent for wit or talent were usually to be found, 
who constituted her evening society. Her father, 
whose name was Harrison, 1 rose in life by the per¬ 
sonal favour of William III., leaving to his daughter 
a fine property, which she bequeathed to Lord John 
Townshend, her second grandson, one of the most 
gallant, accomplished, highly informed individuals 
of his time, the inseparable friend and companion 
of Fox throughout all the vicissitudes of his poli¬ 
tical life. Lady Townshend, besides retaining her 
mental powers undiminished, lived to see her eldest 
grandson created an English Earl, 2 and her son 
raised still higher to the dignity of a British Mar¬ 
quis, a circumstance probably without parallel in 
the peerage of this country. These titles, as well as 
the numerous baronies of Plantagenet creation that 
unite in the actual representative of the name of 
Townshend, descended from the illustrious families 
of Vere, of Devereux, of Compton, and many others, 
may all be regarded at present as in a state of eclipse. 
So is the name of Courtenay. Both will probably 
emerge again under some future sovereign. 

Among the persons who in April 1788 made a 
strong appeal to the public as candidates for dra¬ 
matic fame, I must not omit Lady Wallace. She 

1 Once Governor of Fort St. George, Madras.—D. 

2 Earl of Leicester, 1784. His father, the fourth Viscount Towns¬ 
hend, was created Marquis of Townshend in 1787. The Earl of 
Leicester succeeded to the Marquisate in 1807.—D. 
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was one of the three daughters of Sir William Max¬ 
well of Monteith, and a sister of the Duchess of 
Gordon. Inferior to the Duchess in beauty, she pos¬ 
sessed nevertheless great personal charms, which 
were augmented by the eccentric attractions of her 
deportment and conversation. No woman of condi¬ 
tion in my time has ventured to emancipate herself so 
completely from all the restraints imposed by custom 
on her sex. I have seen her habited as a man 
attending the debates in the House of Commons 
and seated in the gallery appropriated to strangers. 
Nor is this extraordinary act by any means the 
greatest deviation from female decorum which I 
have known her to commit for the gratification of 
curiosity or amusement. She was married to Sir 
Thomas Wallace of Craigie, a Scotch baronet, but 
she thought proper to prosecute him for adultery 
before the Court of Session ; and though the accusa¬ 
tion was dismissed, Lady Wallace always continued 
to live in a state of total separation from her hus¬ 
band. Emulous of attaining the fame of Mrs. Behn 
and of Mrs. Centlivre, she composed and brought 
forward at this time a comedy entitled “The Ton, 
or the Follies of Fashion.” It was performed three 
times at Covent Garden Theatre, each time to 
crowded audiences. I was present at two of the 
three representations. All the principal characters, 
male and female, were individuals of fashion, easily 
recognised by those who knew the town. The 
piece wanted neither plot, nor wit, nor movement, 
nor easy dialogue, nor theatrical effect, though it 
was in many passages very indelicate, 1 yet not so 

1 Geneste says of this play (which was admirably cast), that “ nearly 
the whole of it was very dull. ,, Lady \V. remarks in her preface, that 
the people who trembled at the idea of seeing themselves exposed in 
this comedy resolved that it should not be heard. She complained 
(with much reason, according to Geneste) of her play being taxed with 
indecency. Wraxall, however, is nearer the truth.—D. 
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grossly violating decency as Congreve has done in 
“ Love for Love ” and in “ The Way of the World,” 
confessedly two of the finest comedies in the English 
language, if considered merely as dramatic composi¬ 
tions. But our refined manners and habits will not 
tolerate the scenes at which the Belindas and the 
Stellas of the reign of George I. assisted without 
repugnance, and almost without a blush. All the 
efforts of Lady Wallaces friends, however numerous 
and powerful, with the Duchess of Gordon at their 
head, could not protect the play, nor secure it from 
theatrical damnation. She never presented another 
piece to the manager, but her whole life was in itself 
a perpetual comedy. After the commencement of 
the French Revolution, about the year 1794, she 
embarked for Hamburg, confessedly with the inten¬ 
tion of there meeting and conferring with the expa¬ 
triated French general, Dumouriez. Lady Wallace 
terminated her extraordinary career at Munich, cen¬ 
sured for the irregularities of her deportment, and 
little lamented by her own family. 

Scarcely had Pitt surmounted the impediments to 
the " East India Declaratory Bill,” when Adminis¬ 
tration was assailed from another quarter. Lord 
Howe, who presided at the Admiralty Board, having 
at the time when a rupture with France was appre¬ 
hended to be imminent made a promotion of naval 
officers, thought fit to pass over more than forty 
captains, while he selected sixteen for elevation to 
the rank of admirals. Lord Rawdon (since created 
Marquis of Hastings), a nobleman of generous 
and elevated feelings, alive to every impulse of 
wounded honour, conceiving these individuals to 
have been unjustly superseded, brought the subject 
before the Upper House. But the Ministerial in¬ 
fluence in that assembly could stand the severest 
assaults of Opposition, and the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty defended his conduct with reasons of 
great solidity. Finally, Lord Rawdon’s motion for 
an address to the King, praying that “he would 
take into his consideration the services of those cap¬ 
tains who had been passed over in the late promo¬ 
tion,” was negatived without a division. This event 
happened as early as the 20th of February. Not 
deterred, however, by the ill success of Lord Raw- 
don’s attempts, Mr. Bastard brought forward the 
same subject in the House of Commons on the fol¬ 
lowing day. He was a man of ample fortune, of an 
independent mind, of grave and correct deportment, 
animated by upright intentions, and possessing a 
sound though not a superior understanding. His 
position, as one of the two members for the county 
in which was situate Plymouth with its dockyards, 
gave him no ordinary advantage when discussing a 
naval question. 

Among the captains who had been passed over 
in the recent promotion were two, Balfour and 
Thompson, who having received the thanks of the 
House on the event of the memorable 12th of April 
1782, seemed to challenge more respect than their 
companions. Bastard enlarged on the peculiar hard¬ 
ship of excluding two distinguished officers from the 
reward of their long services, men who had parti¬ 
cipated in the defeat of De Grasse. He ventured 
even to assert that unless some reparation should be 
made to their injured characters the service itself 
would receive an irreparable wound. “ Hencefor¬ 
ward,” exclaimed he, “ increase of fortune, not of 
fame, will form the object of naval commanders. 
Servility and meanness must conduct to eminence. 
He who would rise in the profession must effect it 
by running on the errands of the head of the Ad¬ 
miralty Board, by performing the part of his follower, 
his flatterer, perhaps of his pimp.” He concluded 
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by moving to address his Majesty that “ he would 
confer on Captains Balfour and Thompson some 
mark of his royal favour.” Pitt opposed this pro¬ 
position by reasons which were unanswerable. Hav¬ 
ing shown that it would form an unprecedented 
interference with the prerogative of the crown, he 
contended that “even if such a principle could be 
admitted, yet the House of Commons was incom¬ 
petent to take upon themselves the selection.” He 
treated with ridicule the idea of making the two 
captains named by Bastard subjects of an address 
to the sovereign for favour merely because they had 
been thanked in the lump with all the officers and 
all the seamen who gained the glorious victory in 
question. Nor did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
omit to notice with becoming disapprobation the 
very gross manner in which had been described the 
offices necessary to be assumed by candidates for 
promotion. Such insinuations would indeed have 
been most unjustly applied to Lord Howe, who was 
a man of very correct manners, but it did not appear 
equally certain that some of the qualifications enume¬ 
rated might not have formed recommendations to 
one of his predecessors in the same office, the Earl 
of Sandwich. Bastard finding that none of the Op¬ 
position leaders came to his aid, that Lord Hood 
took part against him, and that the House seemed 
disinclined to adopt his proposition, withdrew it, 
stating- at the same time his determination to renew 
it under another form. 

\\%th April 1788.] This menace he accomplished 
about two months afterwards, when he moved for 
“the House to resolve itself into a committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the Admiralty respecting 
the late naval promotion.” The arguments with 
which he maintained his proposition were nearly the 
same as he had used on the preceding occasion, but 
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the result proved widely different. Many profes¬ 
sional men, some of whom were warmly attached to 
Administration, impelled by personal feelings, de¬ 
clared in favour of the motion. Sir George Howard, 
an officer devoted to the crown, and who had been 
placed at the head of the army, protested that he 
thought an inquiry could not be refused without the 
sacrifice of honour and of justice. Other individuals 
of independent character followed his example. Pitt 
resisted with great eloquence and ability the tide 
which set strong against him, combating it by pre¬ 
cedents as well as by arguments, allowing, neverthe¬ 
less, that if the point was agitated within those walls, 
the present mode formed the only constitutional 
ground on which the discussion could take place. 
Fox, concurring in this sentiment, admitted the royal 
prerogative to be sacred as it regarded the distribu¬ 
tion of military honours and rewards. “ So firmly 
am I of that opinion,” added he, “ that if an address 
to the crown had been proposed, I could not support 
it, but the motion being for a committee, I shall give 
my vote in its favour ; because it is the constitutional 
province of this House to watch over the executive 
departments wherever abuse is suspected to exist; 
and finally to institute inquiry with a view either to 
censure or to punishment.” He next proceeded to 
maintain that in the recent promotion the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had acted with partiality and op¬ 
pression, or, to use the mildest term which could 
apply to the act, with caprice. A division took place 
at a late hour in the morning, Ministers only carry¬ 
ing the question by sixteen votes. Bastard was 
sustained by 134, while 150, of which number I was 
one, followed Pitt. It was, in fact, a defeat to Ad¬ 
ministration; and the mover, encouraged by such a 
proof of parliamentary approbation, gave immediate 
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notice that he would speedily bring the matter anew 
under discussion. 

[29 th April 1788.] The third and last debate 
which arose out of this naval promotion followed 
after an interval of about ten days. Neither Pitt 
nor Fox, neither Dundas nor Sheridan, bore any 
part in it. Bastard, who had exhausted the subject 
as a topic of declamation, after a short speech moved 
that it is “ injurious to the service and unjust to set 
aside in the promotion to flags meritorious officers 
of approved service.” The Treasury bench com¬ 
mitted its defence principally to Lord Hood. That 
veteran commander, whose figure, countenance, and 
manners exhibited the characteristic marks of hard 
service, had fought his own way up to honours and 
dignities. It was therefore highly improbable that 
he would become the apologist of a measure which 
violated justice in the persons of men with whom 
he had trod the quarter-deck during forty years. 
Yet Lord Hood strenuously vindicated the conduct 
of the nobleman presiding at the Admiralty. From 
documents which he produced it appeared that in 
almost every past promotion a greater proportion of 
captains had been passed by than included, but no 
complaint was to be found of national injury sus¬ 
tained in consequence of such a practice. “ The 
noble Viscount,” pursued he, “ ranks conspicuous 
in the opinion of the navy as a brave and skilful 
seaman. He has hitherto maintained a character 
of unsullied honour and unimpeached integrity. 
Can it be supposed that such a man, placed at 
the head of the naval administration, would abuse 
his power and plunge into voluntary disgrace ?” 

Various naval officers rose during the debate, 
every individual of whom, with the single excep¬ 
tion of Lord Hood, supported Bastard's motion. 
Macbride, who in a former session had opposed 
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the Duke of Richmond’s plan of fortifications, in¬ 
veighed against the system adopted by Lord Howe. 
“ I stand,” exclaimed he, ‘'fortieth on the actual 
list of post-captains at this time. Before the por- 
motion reaches me I may be worn out, and conse¬ 
quently I shall be set aside, if only those who can 
do actual duty are henceforward to expect a flag. 
Two officers now present (Lord Hood and Sir 
Adam Affleck) have been deservedly elevated, 
one to an Irish peerage, the other to the rank of 
a baronet. Monuments in Westminster Abbey 
have been voted for two others who fell gloriously 
in the action of the 12th of April 1782, while Cap¬ 
tains Balfour and Thomson, who equally signalised 
themselves on that occasion, are kicked out of the 
service.” Lord Mulgrave stood precisely in a simi¬ 
lar predicament with Macbride, his commission as a 
post-captain bearing date on one and the same day. 
During the first discussion respecting the promo¬ 
tions made by Lord Howe, Lord Mulgrave, though 
seated on the Treasury bench, ventured to rise and 
to support indirectly Bastard’s motion. But being 
gently reprehended by Pitt for thus emancipating 
himself from his Ministerial fetters in compliance with 
professional feelings, he remained silent throughout 
the course of the two succeeding debates. He had 
nearly served out his time, and he received his re¬ 
ward, the British peerage, little more than two years 
afterwards. Aware how unpopular was the ground 
as well as the nobleman to be defended, Ministers 
did not venture to meet the motion with a direct 
negative. They therefore moved the previous ques¬ 
tion, which was carried by a majority of fifty-one— 
the respective numbers being 220 against 169. 

Notwithstanding this numerical victory of Ad¬ 
ministration, the triumph of public opinion remained 
with the opposite party. The two naval captains 
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excluded by Lord Howe received ample compen¬ 
sation for the loss of rank if the parliamentary re¬ 
cognition of their merits could allay their wounded 
feelings. Nor did that nobleman long survive in 
his official capacity the selection which he had made, 
whatever were the motives by which it was dictated. 
He languished near three months in employment, 
and then resigned. He was indeed kicked upstairs, 
being advanced from the dignity of a Viscount to the 
rank of an Earl, with remainder of a barony to his 
three daughters, he having no son. This augmen¬ 
tation of honours, which he probably anticipated 
as certain whenever he should retire from the 
Admiralty, though it might alleviate, could not 
compensate the loss of power, coupled with the 
circumstances by which it was occasioned or at 
least accelerated. He returned no more to that 
post, but the naval action of ist of June 1794, 
when he defeated the fleet of republican France 
in the Bay of Biscay, shed a lustre over his de¬ 
clining years. That the King did not regret his 
resignation no man doubted. Lord Howe’s con¬ 
duct during the American war while commanding 
beyond the Atlantic, as well as in Parliament 
subsequent to his return, was known to have 
made a deep impression on his Majesty’s mind. 
Nor could he efface that sentiment by the charms 
of his address or of his conversation. Taciturn, 
phlegmatic, and destitute of all gaiety, his German 
descent from George I. 1 might be traced not only 
on his features but in his whole deportment. 

Those persons indeed who remarked the hostile 
part taken by Sir George Howard during the second 
debate relative to the promotions at the Admiralty, 

1 Charlotte, daughter of George I. and the Countess Von Platen 
(Lady Darlington), married Lord Viscount Howe, and was the mother 
of the Admiral.—D. 
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and who knew the almost unlimited deference of the 
Commander-in-Chief for his sovereign’s supposed 
wishes, inferred that so good a courtier did not steer 
such a course without secretly knowing that it would 
be approved at St. James’s. Pitt unquestionably 
fulfilled every Ministerial obligation imposed on him 
towards one of his colleagues in office throughout 
the discussions that took place, however he might 
lament the cause that rendered necessary his exer¬ 
tions. So might Lord Hood, whose services, emi¬ 
nent as they confessedly were, yet would not per¬ 
haps have raised him to the dignity of the British 
peerage if Fox instead of Pitt had presided in the 
councils of the crown from 1784 to 1801. As¬ 
suredly his brother Alexander, who had rendered 
himself so obnoxious by his evidence on Keppel’s 
court-martial after the action of the 27th of July 
1 778, would not have been created a Viscount unless 
Pitt had been Minister. 1 The two Hoods were sons 
of the clergyman of the village of South Petherton, 
in Somersetshire, where was situate the estate of 
Burton Pynsent, bequeathed by Sir William Pynsent 
to the first Mr. Pitt as a tribute of grateful admira¬ 
tion for his public services. They rose under his 
auspices and devolved on his son. Pitt could not 
well regret Lord Howe’s departure from office. He 
had indeed every reason to rejoice at it, as he sup¬ 
plied the vacant place by introducing his own brother, 
the Earl of Chatham, into that high employment. 
Lord Hood, named at the same time a member of 
the Board of Admiralty, was given him as a Mentor. 

[5 th May 1788.] The severe conflicts which Pitt 
had with so much difficulty surmounted during the 
passage of the East India Declaratory Bill, and 
throughout the discussions respecting Lord Howe, 
were speedily obliterated by a day of triumph. 

1 Created Viscount Bridport in 1800 .—Ed. 
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Early in May he laid before Parliament a state of 
the finances, or, in technical language, he opened the 
Budget Never did any Minister make a more gra¬ 
tifying exposition, conveyed in language equally 
clear, concise, and yet ample in point of information. 
Without parade or ostentation, he observed that a 
very considerable augmentation had occurred in the 
expenses of the actual year beyond the estimate 
made in 1786, which increase had been judged in¬ 
dispensable to our national honour as well as pros¬ 
perity. Having then detailed the different items or 
heads of this extraordinary expenditure, having 
shown that they amounted in the aggregate to near 
;£ 1,300,000, of which sum ^180,000 had been voted 
towards payment of the Prince of Wales’s debts ; 
“ Notwithstanding these heavy demands, 55 added 
Pitt, “there now remains a clear surplus of ,£17,000 
without new taxes, without loan, and without inter¬ 
rupting for an instant the application of the million 
set apart for the discharge of the national debt. 
Seven millions have been expended within the last 
four years on the improvement of the navy. Thirty 
ships of the line and thirty-five frigates have been 
constructed or repaired more than during the first 
four years which followed the peace of 1763. Mean¬ 
while, in addition to all these propitious events, we 
have extinguished two millions and a half of our 
national debt. 55 

Gratifying as was the Minister’s disclosure of the 
state of the finances, the contrast which they formed 
with those of France prodigiously augmented its 
effect. “I have,” said he, “seen within these few 
hours past the acknowledged condition of the French 
revenue as exhibited by their own Government. 
According to that account the avowed annual de¬ 
ficiency, after all the retrenchments which they have 
effected, does not fall short of £"2,300,000 sterling. 

VOL, v. G 
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Our rival, therefore, who engaged in a war for the 
emancipation of our late colonies, which object she 
accomplished, and from which she projected to draw 
immense advantages, has failed in her ambitious 
calculations.” So exhilarating a picture of our na¬ 
tional resources reflected too much lustre on the 
Administration to pass without comment. Sheridan 
rising as soon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finished, observed that “ invidious as the task might 
be, it nevertheless became necessary to dissipate the 
delusion under which the country laboured, and to 
detect the fallacies by which it was still attempted 
to perpetuate that deception.” He then proceeded 
with great financial ability to dissect every proposi¬ 
tion contained in the speech just pronounced, ex¬ 
hibiting proof of the solidity and depth of those 
faculties the brilliancy of which he had so frequently 
displayed in that assembly. 

Passing in review consecutively Pitt’s assertions 
and calculations, he endeavoured to demonstrate 
their falsity, or at least their uncertainty and exag¬ 
geration. If he did not persuade his audience of 
the truth of all his own assertions, he unquestion¬ 
ably impressed on their minds a strong conviction 
of his extraordinary endowments, for, contrary to 
his accustomed habits, wit formed no part of his 
appeal. The whole was fact and arithmetical de¬ 
monstration. Such was the versatility of his parts, 
adapted to Parliament as well as to the/theatre, 
formed equally to delight at Drury Lane, in the 
House of Commons, or in Westminster Hall. 
Sheridan wanted only two qualifications in order to 
have outshone all his contemporaries. I mean ap¬ 
plication and moral character. He possessed, even 
more than Burke, a superabundance of genius. But 
the defects of his conduct finally plunged him in 
embarrassments of every kind, enfeebled his intel- 
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lect, produced premature old age, accompanied with 
diseases, and terminating in death. Raised to the 
rank of a Privy Councillor before his decease, en¬ 
dowed with transcendent talents, after sitting almost 
his whole life in Parliament, caressed by princes, 
by women, by all mankind, his concluding days 
were passed in taverns, and in spunging-houses 
surrounded by bailiffs, a stranger to domestic tran¬ 
quillity or enjoyments. Neither Bacon, nor the 
second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, nor Pope's 
Duke of Wharton, hold out more striking proofs of 
the inefficiency of genius to excite respect, or even 
to procure comfort, if not accompanied with pru¬ 
dence and with morals, than was exhibited in the 
person of Sheridan. 

Fox continued the attack thus begun on the 
Budget. “ I make no scruple," observed he, “ to 
assert, whatever odium may accompany the declara¬ 
tion, that our revenues and resources have been 
represented in language as much too sanguine as 
our annual expenditure has been estimated on too 
low a scale. This exaggeration produced the very 
delusion by which France has been reduced to her 
actual state of embarrassment. But such is the 
happy constitution of Great Britain, that we cannot 
long be held in error. We may be deceived in 
pence, in millions deception cannot operate." On 
the following day, Sir Grey Cooper, followed by 
Hussey, 1 member for Salisbury (both men deeply 
conversant in matters of finance), undertook to 
point out the fallacy of Pitt’s propositions. The 
former, than whom few individuals within those 
Avails better understood the subject, at considerable 
length discussed the Budget, and declared it to be 
an illusion. Hussey put various questions to the 
Minister, designed to probe the obscure or vulner- 
1 William Hussey.—E d. 
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able parts of his exposure. Pitt, thus assailed, jus¬ 
tified his calculations. Yet with a manly mind he 
admitted, that though he saw no reason for ex¬ 
pecting it, nevertheless the revenue might deceive 
his expectation in the coming year. “Should the 
fact so prove/’ added he, “ this House must meet 
the difficulty in a becoming manner, and raise the 
deficiency by a loan or by new taxes.” Pulteney, 
more favourably disposed towards Administration, 
complimented the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
his financial plans, bestowing on them the most 
flattering epithets. All the resolutions proposed by 
Pitt for the adoption of the House were finally 
passed without any division. 

The proceedings in the prosecution of Impey, 
which had been retarded by the examinations of 
witnesses, at length appeared to approach their ter¬ 
mination. Towards the last days of April, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot began to open the charge relative to 
the trial and execution of Nundcomar. His mono¬ 
tonous and measured enunciation, unilluminated by 
a ray of vivacity or a spark of wit, derived never¬ 
theless an interest from the sound sense which per¬ 
vaded his whole discourse, from the serious nature 
of the accusation preferred, and above all, from his 
accurate information on the subject. He admitted 
that Sir Elijah’s defence had produced on his audi¬ 
ence, as well as on the public, a very favourable 
impression. But he took occasion, at the same 
time, to comment with great severity on the sort of 
defence to which the person accused had thought 
proper to resort. In fact, Sir Elijah, with the 
guarded caution of a man bred to the law, made 
only a verbal defence, declining to commit it to 
paper. The Chancellor (Lord Thurlow), when 
alluding to the circumstance during a debate in 
the House of Peers, had not hesitated to pronounce 
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Impey a wise man for having adopted such a mode 
of reply. Nor did he scruple to declare Hastings a 
weak man for having delivered in at the bar a 
written defence. Elliot adverting next to Sir 
Elijah’s justification, that “ he had done nothing 
more than the other judges who tried Nundcomar, 
and that if he was guilty, they participated in his 
culpability/' observed, “In every instance where 
more than one person is accused of committing a 
criminal act, it is customary to prosecute the ring¬ 
leader. The end of justice is thus sufficiently 
answered, the principle of human penalties being 
to make an example of great offenders, thereby 
deterring others from the perpetration of similar 
enormities.” 

Sir Gilbert next approached a part of his argu¬ 
ment on which he felt it necessary to observe the 
utmost circumspection. I mean the share taken by 
his own brother in Nundcomar s trial. This brother, 
Alexander Elliot, had been sent out when very 
young to Calcutta in the civil service of the East 
India Company, where he not only gave promise, 
but exhibited proofs of distinguished talents. They 
had justly endeared him to Hastings, and on the 
trial of the unfortunate Rajah, Elliot acted in court 
as interpreter. He was subsequently sent home to 
England by the Governor-General on a secret mis¬ 
sion, at which time he brought to London the copy 
of that legal proceeding. Returning to India, he 
continued to enjoy and to deserve Hastings’s friend¬ 
ship. But his career was arrested, he having 
perished in the flower of youth, from the conse¬ 
quences of passing the Cuttack river after a course 
of mercurial medicines, while he was on his way 
from Bengal to Madras. His premature end excited 
universal regret, and the Governor-General, as a 
last tribute to his memory, ordered a monument to 
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be erected on the spot where he expired. In his 
parody on Horace’s “ Ode to Pompeius Grosphus,” 
Hastings has commemorated his friend, when 
alluding to the 

“ Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillen 99 

of the Roman poet, though I do not exactly recol¬ 
lect the English lines. Sir Gilbert attempted to 
prove that his brother, of whom he spoke with the 
warmest feelings of fraternal affection, neither par¬ 
ticipated in, nor had ever manifested any approba¬ 
tion of, Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct during Nund- 
comar’s trial. But Sir Richard Sutton, who under¬ 
took Impey’s defence, produced and read in his 
place a letter addressed by Alexander Elliot to the 
Chief-Justice of Bengal. It was dated from the 
mouth of the Ganges, on board the ship which 
conveyed him to Europe, and contained the most 
unequivocal expressions in favour of the court as 
well as of the judge who tried and condemned 
Nundcomar. This evidence was not, however, 
brought forward on that night, being reserved by 
Sutton for the evening when a division finally took 
place on the question relative to Impey’s guilt or 
innocence. 

[yt/i May 1788.] Sir Gilbert Elliot on the second 
debate, which followed after an interval of about ten 
days, endeavoured to prove that the whole judicial 
proceedings instituted against Nundcomar were in 
themselves subversive of, as well as contrary to, the 
established forms of criminal justice. He denied 
that the King of England possessed or could dele¬ 
gate any jurisdiction whatever over the natives of 
India. His reasonings on that most important point 
appeared to me to carry with them great weight, if 
they were not indeed unanswerable. Even though 
the right of trying the accused Rajah by the autho- 
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rity of British laws should be recognised, yet he 
maintained that Impey’s whole conduct while sitting 
on the bench carried with it an internal evidence 
of his intention or determination to dispatch Nund- 
comar. Sir Elijah well knew that the Rajah had 
not only come forward as the informer against Mr. 
Hastings, whom he accused of gross peculation, but 
was likewise engaged as a principal witness in a 
pending prosecution for the express purpose of 
proving the allegation at the very time that he was 
apprehended, indicted, and brought to trial. Im¬ 
pey’s avowed political attachment to the Governor- 
General—a fact which was not contradicted—ren¬ 
dered it too probable that he had made himself the 
voluntary instrument of Hastings’s resentment. 
Lastly, Elliot positively denied that the crime of 
forgery had ever been regarded throughout Hindo- 
stan as a capital offence punishable with death. 
Nundcomar’s counsel, he observed, at the very com¬ 
mencement of the trial, had made objections to the 
competency of the tribunal before which he was 
arraigned—objections which the Chief-Justice an¬ 
swered with marks of unbecoming warmth and 
passion. Even in the examination of the witnesses, 
and throughout every part of Impey’s conduct, he 
asserted that the indelible traces of partiality were 
obvious and incontestable, fixing on the Chief-Justice 
a strong suspicion of his having become the Go¬ 
vernor-General’s instrument for the purpose of offer¬ 
ing up Nundcomar as a victim. 

Having reached this stage of the charge, Sir 
Gilbert threw himself on the liberality of the House 
to permit of his postponing for a few hours the re¬ 
maining circumstances of the case. Two points in 
particular, both which took place subsequent to the 
trial, merited, he said, their peculiar attention, 
namely, Sir Elijah’s having overruled an arrest of 
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judgment which had been moved, and his refusal to 
grant a respite. Sir Richard Sutton opposing the 
proposition of any further delay as equally injurious 
to the feelings of the individual accused and dis¬ 
graceful to their own proceedings, Burke started 
up in great agitation. After pronouncing a fine 
encomium on his friend's speech, he demanded 
whether some attention was not due to a member 
who requested a short pause from the exertion and 
fatigue that he had undergone? “We have been 
called upon,” continued he, “ to consider the feelings 
of the person accused. But the person himself does 
not manifest in his deportment that he is much 
actuated by feelings becoming his present situation. 

I have recently seen him in Westminster Hall, 
where he appeared rather like an accuser than a 
party accused. Contumacious, arrogant, confident, 
and assumine-” Here loud and o-eneral cries of 

o _ o 

“ Order ! ” interrupted his further progress. Burke 
still attempted, nevertheless, to justify and even to 
repeat his animadversions on Impey's behaviour, as 
altogether unbecoming a man charged with such 
weighty crimes. Finding, however, that the House 
would not permit him to throw out reflections of 
that nature against an absent individual, he assumed 
a milder tone. With pathetic remonstrances he 
endeavoured to show that even Impey's friends 
would neither consult his honour nor his advantage 
by pressing for a hasty decision. He was himself, 
he said, from exhaustion, utterly unfit to take part 
in a debate of such magnitude. Pitt now interposed. 
Having passed a comment rather severe on the 
length of Sir Gilbert's two speeches, and having 
expressed his reluctance to postpone the business to 
another day, he yet admitted that if the mover of 
the charge found himself unable to proceed, the 
assembly must of necessity adjourn. It was uni- 
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versally agreed at the same time that a final decision 
should take place on the evening fixed for the next 
agitation of the question. 

[9 th May 1788.] Not having been present on 
that occasion, I cannot relate as an ear-witness any 
of the circumstances which then occurred. Some 
friends of Impey had strongly importuned me to 
attend in my place whenever the last discussion 
should arise. But as I thought very differently 
from them on the subject of his judicial conduct 
in Bengal, I left London in order to avoid giving 
any vote. In the composition of these Memoirs I 
lay claim only to one merit, truth, which necessarily 
includes impartiality. Whatever errors may become 
embodied in the work, I have not anywhere inten¬ 
tionally disguised or given a false colouring to facts. 
I highly disapproved and condemned every part of 
Impeys conduct, from the commencement to the 
catastrophe of Nundcomars trial That it was “a 
legal murder” I will not by any means assert, but 
the proceedings were more worthy of Jeffreys or of 
Scroggs than of Hale or of Forster. A determina- 
tion not only to condemn, but to execute the sen¬ 
tence seems to have animated the Chief-Justice. 
Otherwise why did he not respite the prisoner ? 
Yet, as three other judges participated with him 
throughout the whole proceeding, I doubt whether 
Impey could legally be an object of exclusive im¬ 
peachment. 

When I thus pass moral sentence on Sir Elijah 
I most reluctantly extend it to Mr. Hastings, under 
whose concealed directions or understood wishes it 
is impossible not to suppose that he acted. Here 
again I sacrifice to truth, for these Memoirs suffi¬ 
ciently attest how highly I estimate the Gover¬ 
nor-General's public services. They were, in my 
opinion, eminent, but Nundcomars execution cast 
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a shade over his Administration. I do not indeed 
hesitate to declare that, under all the circumstances 
of the two cases, the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which has been considered as so great a 
blemish in the reign and character of Elizabeth, 
excites far less condemnation, and is susceptible 
of a much more solid defence, than are the pro¬ 
ceedings that accompanied the trial and precipi¬ 
tated the end of the Hindoo Rajah. If I had been 
compelled to vote on the question, however I might 
have regretted such a necessity, yet beyond a doubt 
I should have been found on that night among the 
minority. I am of opinion that two-thirds of the 
members who were absent would, on a similar sup¬ 
position, have acted in the same manner. 

Though I did not assist in my place on the 9th 
of May, nevertheless the interesting nature of the 
subject, and my personal acquaintance with every 
individual who took part in the discussion, lead me 
to detail its principal features. It was universally 
admitted that Elliot summed up with great ability. 
He endeavoured to prove, from a number of con¬ 
curring facts, the systematic criminality of Impey 
in not respiting the prisoner, even though he might 
have been capitally convicted by iniquitously apply¬ 
ing to the case our statutes of English law. “ I 
would vainly seek,” continued Elliot, “ such an 
accumulation of guilt in the legal annals of our 
own country. It is only from the sanguinary re¬ 
cords of Spanish America that I can extract a 
precedent. When Pizarro was determined to put 
to death the Peruvian Inca Atahualpa, he consti¬ 
tuted a court with all the formalities of law, before 
which tribunal he arraigned the devoted prince. 
Pizarro then accused him of having usurped his 
own kingdom, and of levying war on the Spaniards, 
his rightful sovereigns. On these atrocious charges 
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was the Inca condemned and executed.” “What 
is there,” observed Elliot, “in Sir Elijah Impey's 
character that should prevent his impeachment ? 
Neither the dignity, the profound learning, nor 
the comprehensive genius of Lord Bacon, the 
founder of modern science, could shelter him from 
the punishment merited by his corruption as a 
judge.” Towards the conclusion of his speech, 
after appealing to the reason of his audience, he 
addressed himself to their emotions. Having re¬ 
lated the affecting particulars of Nundcomar’s end, 
from the testimony of an eye-witness, “The ghost 
of that murdered Rajah,’’exclaimed Sir Gilbert, “de¬ 
mands justice. It is on all our heads. The cry 
of blood rings in our ears, and bursts our walls for 
vengeance. To your justice, therefore, I commit 
the culprit. Deal with him as he deserves.” There 
is something in these appalling expressions which 
involuntarily reminds us of Clarence’s dream, of the 
“shadow like an angel with bright hair dabbled in 
blood,” who shrieks aloud— 

“Seize on him, Furies, take him to your torments ! ” 

Sir Richard Sutton, to whom the defence of 
Impey was principally intrusted, rising immediately, 
addressed the House. He was a man of coarse and 
almost rugged exterior, but whose powers of mind, 
matured by experience and fortified by perfect in¬ 
formation of the case under discussion, enabled him 
to place in the most favourable point of view every 
fact which could conduce to the extrication of the 
Chief-Justice. After professing his inability to fol¬ 
low Sir Gilbert through a speech, or rather through 
three speeches, comprising in the aggregate fifteen 
hours, Sutton, in language of perspicuity and energy, 
brought forward a number of documents calculated 
to erase the impression of Impey’s guilt. He was 
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followed by Macdonald and Arden, the Solicitor 
and Attorney Generals, both of whom justified Sir 
Elijah’s conduct on the bench throughout the trial, 
but both acknowledged that if they had sat as judges 
on the occasion they should have respited the pri¬ 
soner. Such an admission was in itself a moral 
condemnation. All the entrenchments thrown up by 
legal ingenuity in order to protect the Chief-Justice 
were, however, stormed with resistless eloquence by 
Fox, who accused him of having committed a delibe¬ 
rate murder. The application to Nundcomar’s case 
of English Acts of Parliament passed under Eliza¬ 
beth or early in George I I/s reign, long before 
we acquired any territorial possessions in India, 
Fox treated with mingled ridicule and indigna¬ 
tion. ‘‘Would any man except Sir Elijah Impey,” 
demanded he, “ on the doubtful operation of such 
statutes, have taken upon himself the responsibility 
of putting an individual to death ? Must he not 
have said to himself before he passed sentence on 
the unhappy prisoner, ‘ If I had been in England 
I could not have perpetrated this act of blood. 
There the Kings prerogative of mercy would have 
been sacred, but here this wretch is in my power, 
and I will murder him.’ ” 

Pursuing Impey with the same force of severe 
reason, Fox endeavoured to render palpable his 
complicity with the Governor-General for the pur¬ 
pose of offering up Nundcomar. “It is, to my con¬ 
viction,” observed Fox, “absurd to maintain that no 
malice existed in the Chief-Justice’s mind through¬ 
out the trial. His subservience to Mr. Hastings is 
to be presumed from all the circumstances of the 
case. Being so presumed, a corrupt motive forms 
a necessary inference ; for no two individuals would 
agree in so wicked an act as that of taking away a 
fellow-creature’s life without a corrupt motive of 
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some kind” Fox’s conclusion was most impressive, 
“ If,” said he, “ I was called on to pronounce as a 
man of honour, I should declare that Sir Elijah 
Impey has been guilty of a deliberate murder. I 
would say the same if I were to depose as a jury¬ 
man on my oath. I lament that our powers, as a 
branch of the Legislature, are so contracted, that 
we can only vote him guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour, because, in my opinion, imprison¬ 
ment for life, and half his fortune, could form no 
adequate compensation for his guilt.” He added, 
“ It is well known that I am not a sanguinary man. 
But I should not regret if murder were, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, to incur the punishment deserved by 
murder.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not rise till 
a late hour. On his line of conduct, Impey’s friends 
well knew, would probably turn the final event. 
Pitt spoke with force and decision, declaring his 
firm belief that “ in no view could any corrupt 
motive be brought home to Sir Elijah, and that 
therefore he should give his negative to the question 
of impeachment, as unless a corrupt motive could 
be proved, no man ought to support Elliot’s pro¬ 
position.” The accusation of a conspiracy between 
Impey and Hastings for the purpose of destroying 
Nundcomar he treated as destitute of any shadow 
of solid proof. Reviewing in succession all the 
objections urged against the competency of the tri¬ 
bunal before which the Rajah was arraigned, the 
consequent illegality of the proceedings, and the 
refusal of the Chief-Justice to grant a respite, Pitt 
endeavoured to demonstrate their futility. So indig¬ 
nant was Fox at finding the Minister thus extend 
his shield over Impey, that he did not scruple to 
say in reply, “ I consider the man who can bring 
himself seriously to defend such conduct as an 
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accomplice in the guilt of the murder.” But Pitt 
calmly answered, that “if the innocence of Nund- 
comar had ever been shown, he would then have 
admitted there existed some foundation for the 
declamatory invective just pronounced.” I have, 
nevertheless, always considered Pitt's speech on 
this occasion as having done more honour to his 
abilities than to his principles. That the corrupt 
motive by which the Chief-Justice had been actuated 
was not juridically proved must indeed be conceded, 
but all the circumstances of the transaction impress 
with a strong conviction of his guilt. Nor will 
impartial posterity probably approve the conduct 
of a Minister who could join in the impeachment of 
Hastings for political crimes, while he became the 
advocate and the protector of a judge who, when 
sitting on a case of life and death, acted like Impey. 

Two individuals distinguished themselves on that 
evening, one by the eloquent but vehement nature 
of his speech, the other by its Spartan force and 
brevity. The former, Colonel Fullarton, whom I 
have already had occasion to mention, inveighed 
in animated terms against Impey as a criminal of 
the most atrocious description, whose ermine was 
steeped in human blood, who trampled on all laws 
to gratify his insatiate love of money, who amassed 
an immense fortune by bribes and contracts, and 
who had converted the court of judicature itself into 
an “officina scelerum et malorum.” Nor did he 
fail to verify many of these allegations by more than 
declamation. Some of the facts which he enume¬ 
rated, however irrelevant they might be to the 
immediate subject under discussion, yet deeply im¬ 
pressed his audience. On the cruelty and injustice 
of subjecting a Hindoo to the operation of English 
laws, which never could be construed to extend over 
that country, Fullarton observed, “ If it were legal 
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to hang Nundcomar on the statute passed in 1728 
against forgery, it would be equally consonant to 
justice to hang the Nabob of Bengal, or the Great 
Mogul and all his court, on the statute of James I. 
against bigamy.” Sir James Johnstone, who always 
brought Robert Bruce before my eyes, but who 
concealed under a rough form and unpolished man¬ 
ners great integrity directed by strong sense, ex¬ 
claimed, after listening more than two hours to 
Fullarton’s severe philippic, “Every argument con¬ 
firms my opinion that the question ought to be 
supported. We have beheaded a king, we have 
hanged a peer, we have shot an admiral, we are 
now trying a governor-general, and I can see no 
reason why we should not put on his trial a judge 
and a chief-justice.” 

Burke concluded this long and most interesting 
discussion. Having laboured, not without effect, to 
prove from a variety of concurring testimonies the 
confederacy that existed between Mr. Hastings and 
SirElijah Impey for Nundcomar s destruction, “Those 
persons,” continued he, “ who sanction by their vote 
such an act of enormity will practically say to future 
judges, ‘Copy the conduct of the Chief-Justice of 
Bengal. Desert your duty and your impartiality. 
Become political instruments in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment. Oppose power to right, and instead of pro¬ 
tecting innocence, embrace the cause of guilt/ ” His 
animadversions on Pitt were most severe. “ It was 
asserted of old,” said Burke, “ that if the gods 
addressed themselves to men they would use the 
language of the Greeks. With equal truth may I de¬ 
clare that if despotism itself were to speak, it would 
use the language and enforce the arguments of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” After a debate of 
more than twelve hours, a division at length took 
place. I believe that the attendance never exceeded 
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200 members at any period of the night. Only 128 
voted on the question, who did not constitute a 
fourth part of the aggregate numbers of the House 
of Commons as then formed. Fifty-five were for 
the impeachment, seventy-three negatived it, thus 
leaving a majority in favour of Sir Elijah amounting 
to eighteen. It might be deemed an escape, but it 
could not be denominated a triumph. Dundas did 
not vote on the question, a circumstance which gave 
rise to much speculation, as he very rarely took a 
different line in Parliament from the Minister. That 
the real independent majority of the members pre¬ 
sent were of opinion to impeach Impey no man can 
doubt who considers how many individuals impli¬ 
citly followed Pitt. I will estimate them at eleven, 
but I might take them at a higher number, and I 
shall enumerate them. 

The Hon. John Charles Villiers, whom he made 
Chief-Justice in Eyre north of Trent not more than 
a year and a half afterwards, may be placed at their 
head. This office, a sinecure and for life, he owed 
entirely to the Minister’s friendship. Lord Camel- 
ford (probably at Pitt’s request) brought Mr. Villiers 
into Parliament for Old Sarum. Early in 1787 he 
had been made Comptroller of the King’s House¬ 
hold by the same powerful influence. He possessed 
no parliamentary ability, but his figure was tall and 
elegant, his features noble, and set off by a profusion 
of light hair. The “ Rolliad” notices him as— 

“Villiers, comely with the flaxen hair,” 

subjoining, “The character of Villiers seems to be 
drawn after the Nereus of Homer, who, as the com¬ 
mentators remark, is celebrated in the catalogue of 
warriors for the handsomest man in the Grecian 
army, and is never mentioned again through the 
whole twenty-four books of the 4 Iliad.’ ” Edward 
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James Eliot and his younger brother, John Eliot, 
now Earl of St. Germains, who then jointly repre¬ 
sented the Cornish borough of Liskeard, might be 
regarded as almost inseparable from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He had raised their father to 
the British peerage immediately after his own acces¬ 
sion to power in January j 7S4, 1 and the eldest of the 
two brothers stood in the closest ties of connection 
with him by marriage. 

Mr. William Grenville, from consanguinity as well 
as from principle, naturally kept his eye fixed on 
Pitt. So did the Marquis of Graham, on whom he 
lavishly conferred offices and honours down to the 
period of his own decease. Lord Hood and his 
brother, Sir Alexander, I have already counted not 
lone since amone the devoted adherents of the 
Minister. Rose and Steele, the two Secretaries of 
the Treasury, followed of course the head of the 
Board. No individual in the House was probably 
more strongly attached to Pitt than the Earl of 
Mornington, whom he had made a Lord of the 
Treasury in 17S6. He represented Windsor at this 
time. 2 Lastly, Addington, now Lord Sidmouth, 
owed his whole advancement in life to the protec¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who not 
long afterwards placed him in the Speakers chair. 
I do not include in this list either Mr. Bankes or 
Lord Apsley, now Earl Bathurst, though both voted 
against Impey’s impeachment, because the former, 
notwithstanding his friendship for Pitt, always dis¬ 
played a most independent mind, neither to be 
warped by interest, ambition, or attachment. Lord 
Apsley, who was placed at the Board of Admiralty 
by Pitt in December 1783, of which he still remained 
a member, I might be fully justified in ranging among 

1 Edward Eliot Craggs, Lord Eliot. 

2 Afterwards Marquis Wellesley.—E d. 
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the Ministerial followers. Hardinge, who during 
the debates that preceded Hastings’s prosecution 
in April and May 1786, exclaimed so vehemently 
against allowing the Governor-General’s public ser¬ 
vices to form a set-off against his demerits—Har¬ 
dinge, who then displayed so tender a political con¬ 
science, yet voted for acquitting Impey. Kenyon 
likewise gave his vote to Sir Elijah, but he did not 
speak on the question. It is evident that Impey 
owed his security to his profession. If he had not 
been a lawyer he would probably have been im¬ 
peached. We must recollect that Pitt was bred to 
the bar; Fox felt no predilection for the long robe. 

Several of the Minister’s most intimate friends 
absented themselves on that night. Lord Bayham, 
afterwards Marquis Camden, whose father had 
been raised to the dignity of an Earl only two 
years earlier by Pitt, and who was himself a Lord 
of the Admiralty, did not attend the debate. 
Another member of the same Board, a nobleman 
with whom I have lived in some decree of inti- 

• o 

macy, a man most conscientious and correct in all 
the actions of his life—I mean Lord Arden 1 — 
declined voting on the point. So did Lord Mul- 
grave, notwithstanding the lucrative office of which 
he was in possession, and the peerage to which he 
looked forward with anxious expectation. John 
James Hamilton, who so soon afterwards became 
by Pitt’s special favour Marquis of Abercorn, stren¬ 
uously as he supported the Governor-General, yet 
did not form one of Impey’s small majority. Even 
Mr. Robert Smith, on whom his friend the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer induced his Majesty, nine 
years later, to confer a British peerage, absented 
himself on that evening. To the members who 
followed the head of the Administration we must 
add four who were devotedly attached to Hastings. 

1 Charles George Perceval, Baron Arden.—E d. 
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Major Scott was his agent, Mr. Sumner and Mr. 
Sullivan his two sureties at the bar of the House 
of Lords. Finally, Barwell, who while a member 
of the Supreme Council had invariably taken part 
with the Governor-General in all his disputes with 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis. Barwell had be¬ 
sides, during his residence at Calcutta, formed an 
intimate connection with Impey. A prosecution 
having been instituted by the East India Com¬ 
pany against the former for specific acts of pecu¬ 
lation, which suit was tried before the latter, 
Barwell was cast in the action. Yet, while sitting 
on the bench, the Chief-Justice, though engaged 
in the exercise of his solemn judicial functions, did 
not hesitate to declare that he had accepted the 
office of trustee for Mr, Barwell and of guardian 
to his children. This fact, which Colonel Fullar- 
ton asserted in the course of his speech, and which 
remained uncontradicted, sufficiently accounted for 
the vote given by Barwell. If, after deducting the 
personal friends of Pitt and of Hastings, we cal¬ 
culate Impey’s majority, we shall find it reduced 
almost to a nullity. His person and fortune were, 
however, secured by it. His official character, in 
my opinion, suffered shipwreck. 

[12 th —18 th May 1788.] Since the commence¬ 
ment of Hastings’s impeachment no account had 
hitherto been delivered to Parliament specifying 
the mode in which the sums of money were ex¬ 
pended which had been advanced by the Exche¬ 
quer to the managers of the prosecution, although 
these issues already amounted to several thousand 
pounds. A motion being unexpectedly made from 
the Ministerial side of the House, demanding that 
“the account should be laid on the table/' Pitt ex¬ 
pressed not only his assent to the proposition itself, 
but added that the Lords of the Treasury had ad- 
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dressed a letter on the subject to the managers, 
making the necessary inquiries. “As, however,” 
continued he, " the answer received gives little 
hope of deriving from them the information re¬ 
quired, I am happy that means have been adopted 
for compelling its production.” Fox, with great 
temper, replied that the managers were undoubt¬ 
edly responsible to Parliament for the propriety 
of the services ordered, though not for the dis¬ 
bursement of the money, which lay with the soli¬ 
citors employed on the prosecution, over whom it 
was the duty of the Lords of the Treasury to exer¬ 
cise due vigilance. But Burke, who, as chairman, 
had written the answer alluded to by Pitt, after 
observing that he should make no objection to 
the motion, subjoined that “the suggestion made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as applying 
to the letter which he had written by order of the 
committee of managers was not true.” Pitt, thus 
contradicted on a point of fact, rose a second time, 
and after remarking the decency and propriety of 
Fox’s reply, “The other gentleman,” said he, “ per¬ 
haps from being accustomed to use an extraordinary 
license of speech elsewhere, forgets the place in which 
he now is, and seems desirous of introducing the 
practice within these walls. No impropriety com¬ 
mitted by him, and which disgraces himself, shall, 
however, prevent me from doing my duty, as well 
as saying whatever may be dictated by a sense of 
that duty.” He then formally repeated his preced¬ 
ing assertion. Irritated by this reprimand, Burke 
inveighed with much asperity against the Minister. 
Finding, nevertheless, the sense of the House de¬ 
cidedly adverse to him, he on the same night pre¬ 
sented the accounts. They contained no particulars 
of the expenditure, briefly stating that a sum ex¬ 
ceeding ^8000 had been already issued by the Trea- 
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sury. About ^3800 of it was laid out in erecting 
or in furnishing the court, while more than ^4000 
passed into the hands of the gentlemen of the long 
robe retained for aiding the impeachment. 

Another occurrence of a most interesting nature 
took place on the same evening. Wilberforce (a 
name which will always be pronounced with vene¬ 
ration) was at that time one of the representatives 
for the county of York. Impelled by the active 
benevolence of his character, he had, after mature 
reflection, digested a plan for the regulation, if not 
for the suppression, of the negro trade. As early as 
the commencement of the session he had even given 
notice of his intention to bring the subject before 
the House, which he would personally have carried 
into effect if he had not been prevented by illness. 
Pitt, with whom he had contracted an early friend¬ 
ship, which years had cemented, undertook there¬ 
fore to supply his place. Having briefly stated 
that the African trade had long engaged the public 
attention, Pitt observed that two opinions respecting 
it seemed to divide the nation, all agreeing in the 
necessity of taking some steps, but not coinciding as 
to their precise extent, the complete abolition being 
demanded by a vast majority, while others con¬ 
ceived that it might still be permitted to exist under 
certain limitations. But on account of the advanced 
period of the session he thought it judicious to 
defer all further proceedings till the ensuing year, 
when, if his friend should not be sufficiently re¬ 
covered to undertake the task, he pledged himself 
to submit a proposition for their consideration. He 
concluded by a motion to that effect. Throughout 
his whole speech Pitt took care, however, not even 
to glance at his own opinions upon the question, 
reserving all explanation respecting it for future 
deliberations. 
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Fox instantly stood up, and in language of force, 
yet not intemperate, declared his surprise as well as 
his sorrow at finding that it was intended to post¬ 
pone to another session the consideration of so im¬ 
portant a subject. Pitt nevertheless persisting to 
declare that he would make no disclosure of his 
individual intentions until the whole matter should 
be agitated on a future day, Burke reiterated Fox’s 
arguments in more vehement terms. Martin, who, 
like Aristides, never inquired whether a measure 
was merely useful, but whether it was just and 
humane, briefly expressed his hopes that “ no politi¬ 
cal benefit, no commercial expediency or advantage, 
would ever be allowed to preponderate in opposi¬ 
tion to the eternal dictates of moral rectitude.” Sir 
William Dolben, one of the representatives for the 
University of Oxford, declared his instructions from 
that respectable body to be most adverse to a con¬ 
tinuation of the commerce in slaves. With much 
emotion he pointed out the misery endured by the 
human victims crowded into vessels, on board which 
they were transported to the West India colonies, 
as calling loudly for immediate interposition. “ Be¬ 
tween the present session,” added he, “and the 
commencement of the next, ten thousand lives may 
be sacrificed to our criminal delay.” Mr. Pelham, 
then member for the county of Sussex, 1 rising in his 
turn, avowed not only his detestation of the traffic 
in question, but his intention, if supported by the 
House, to bring forward before the approaching 
prorogation a measure for its general regulation. 
In answer to so many appeals Pitt replied, that 
though he should most thankfully receive every 
species of information which might be offered him, 

1 Thomas Pelham, of Stanmer. He was summoned to the House 
of Lords by his father’s barony of Pelham in 1801, and succeeded his 
father as Earl of Chichester in 1805 .—Ed. 
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yet, as he could not consider the question itself to 
be ripe for discussion, he should persist in his ori¬ 
ginal motion. 

Two, and only two, individuals ventured to speali 
in extenuation, if not in justification of the African 
trade. They jointly represented the town of Liver¬ 
pool, and loudly called for an immediate investiga¬ 
tion as the sole mode of exposing the calumnies 
circulated respecting the merchants as well as the 
planters engaged in that unpopular branch of com¬ 
merce. The first, Lord Penrhyn, had been raised 
to the dignity of the Irish peerage by Fox in the 
autumn of the year \ 7S3, when the King, though he 
positively refused to augment the British House of 
Lords, consented to add eight or nine to the peers 
of the sister kingdom. I may here remark that in 
thus acting his Majesty, or his secret advisers, dis¬ 
played much foresight, for on the first division to 
which the memorable East India Bill gave rise in 
the Upper House shortly afterwards the adjourn¬ 
ment was carried against Administration by a ma¬ 
jority of only eight votes. If, therefore, Fox could 
have induced George III. to give him a similar 
mark of royal favour or weakness with the proof 
of both exhibited by Anne in 1711, when, on the 
Lord Treasurer Harley's suggestion, she created 
twelve peers at one time, the coalition might have 
rendered ineffectual all his efforts at emancipation. 
Indeed the King appears to have foreseen that his 
only chance of escape from bondage lay, not in the 
Lower House, where Fox’s presence, eloquence, and 
influence overbore all opposition, but among the 
peers. 

To return to Lord Penrhyn. He was a man of 
moderate talents, childless, but possessing very ex¬ 
tensive patrimonial estates in North Wales, 1 besides 

1 The peerage became extinct in 1808. Colonel Douglas Pennant, 
the possessor of the estates, was created Baron Penrhyn in 1S66 .—Ed, 
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considerable property in the West Indies. His col¬ 
league, Bamber Gascoyne (son of the Lord of the 
Admiralty of the same name, whom I have had 
occasion to mention more than once towards the 
close of Lord North’s Administration) treated the 
abolition of the slave trade as a visionary and im¬ 
practicable project, but admitted that some regula¬ 
tions might be beneficially adopted. Lord Penrhyn 
flatly contradicted Sir William Dolben’s assertions 
respecting the severities inflicted and the mortality 
produced among the Africans on their passage across 
the Atlantic Ocean, observing that “the argument 
proved too much, as the whole profit made by the 
commanders of the vessels employed in that branch 
of commerce arose from the number of negroes 
whom they could bring to the market in good 
health.” Pitt’s resolution for “ postponing the fur¬ 
ther consideration of the subject till the ensuing 
session ” was finally carried without any division. 

[20^ May 1788.] I have already related that, in 
consequence of the motion made for that purpose, 
Burke had laid on the table of the House, though 
not without marks of indignant reluctance, a state¬ 
ment of the expenses already incurred by the pro¬ 
secution of Hastings. But it was couched in terms 
so general and laconic as to give no satisfactory 
information. A second motion therefore followed 
from the same quarter for an account “specifying 
to whom, and for what purpose, the respective sums 
had been issued.” Sheridan, after observing that 
the obvious intention of the mover was to disgust 
the public with the trial as a source of enormous 
expense, diverged, with his usual felicity, into the 
path of humour. “ Unquestionably,” continued he, 
“the House may, if they think fit, resolve that no 
counsel shall be henceforward allowed the managers. 
In such case it will be necessary to move that the 
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Attorney and Solicitor General with the Master of 
the Rolls be added to our present committee. Or 
the House may come to a resolution compelling 
the managers themselves to defray the expenses of 
counsel. If so, I hope they will have the goodness 
to join to the committee Sir Sampson Gideon and 
some others of the wealthiest individuals composing 
this assembly.” Sir Sampson, who then repre¬ 
sented the city of Coventry, if he was one of the 
richest, was likewise one of the most benevolent 
men who has appeared in our time. His hand was 
never shut to distress or closed against human 
sufferings. He might have furnished the prototype 
of Cumberland’s “Jew.” Pitt not long afterwards 
raised him to an Irish peerage. 1 Sheridan con¬ 
cluded by expressing a hope that when the account 
should be produced the mover would follow up his 
present motion with another, recommending that 
“the counsel employed should in future be better 
paid.” The managers, nevertheless, being obliged 
to withdraw previous to a division personally affect¬ 
ing themselves, the question was carried by sixty 
against nineteen votes. 

[21 st May 1788.] Among the most magnificent 
public structures which have been raised under the 
reign of George III. in London or Westminster 
may justly be reckoned Somerset House. I am in¬ 
deed old enough perfectly to remember the ancient 
palace of that name, constructed about the middle 
of the sixteenth century by the imprudent and un¬ 
fortunate Lord Protector, uncle of Edward VI. It 
was a beautiful and princely edifice, neither strictly 
Gothic nor Grecian in its architecture ; the succes¬ 
sive residence of two queens-dowager during the 
period between the Restoration and the Revolution, 

1 Created a baronet in 1759, and assumed the name of Eardley in 
1789, when he was created Baron Eardley in the peerage of Ireland. 
—Ed. 
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namely, Henrietta Maria of France and Catherine 
of Portugal ; lastly, the pretended scene of Sir Ed- 
mondbury 1 Godfrey’s murder in 1678, one of the 
most obscure and problematical events recorded in 
our history. Passionately attached as I am to the 
monuments of departed times, I beheld its demoli¬ 
tion, which took place about the year 1776, with 
sentiments of no ordinary regret. The construction 
of the new edifice was intrusted to Sir William 
Chambers, an architect who, though he may not 
rival the fame of Inigo Jones or of Sir Christopher 
Wren, yet would have passed down to posterity 
with distinction if in an evil hour he had not pub¬ 
lished his “ Dissertation on Oriental Gardening.” 
This performance exposed him not only to ridicule, 
but to poetic ridicule illuminated by genius and 
pointed with inconceivable elegance of satire. I 
allude to “ The Heroic Epistle,” which appeared 
about the spring of the year 1773. The author (uni¬ 
versally considered to be Mason 2 ) thus apostrophises 
Sir William at the commencement of the poem— 

“ Knight of the Polar Star ! by fortune placed 
To shine the cynosure of British taste, 

Whose orb collects in one refulgent view 
The scattered glories of Chinese virtu ! ” 

Chambers found, however, in the royal patronage 
ample compensation for these “ paper bullets of the 
brain.” He was made Surveyor-General to the Board 
of Works, as well as architect to the King, some 
branches of whose education he had superintended 
under the reign of George II. He likewise derived 
no inconsiderable pecuniary advantage from the per¬ 
centage allowed him on the large sums expended in 
the erection of Somerset House. 

Eleven years had already elapsed since its com- 

1 The correct spelling of his name is now proved to be Edmund 
Berry.—E d. 

2 Now known to be so. Sec Letters of Walpole and Mason.—D. 
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mencement, during which time above ^300,000 had 
been issued to him from the Treasury. His own 
estimates originally fell very short of that sum, and 
yet it was calculated that ^100,000 more would still 
be wanted for its completion. So vast an expendi¬ 
ture of the public money excited animadversion, and 
the subject was repeatedly mentioned with much 
condemnation in the House of Commons. I well 
recollect, during the course of the session under our 
review, the loud complaints made respecting it by 
Hussey, one of the representatives for the city of 
Salisbury. He was a man of coarse, simple, and 
homely manners, but of recognised integrity, versed 
in arithmetical calculations, however deficient in 
classic attainments; never speaking except on pecu¬ 
niary topics, and exceedingly tenacious of the national 
purse. Somerset House, whenever mentioned, 
always excited his indignation, and on one occasion 
he exclaimed, “Would to heaven that building were 
burnt to the ground ! ” Observing Dundas opposite 
to him, seated on the Treasury bench, and who, as 
Treasurer of the Navy, was preparing to occupy the 
apartments officially assigned to him in the quad¬ 
rangle, Hussey added smiling, “ I do not, how¬ 
ever, wish it at present, as the right honourable 
gentleman would be enveloped in the conflagration.” 
The individual who at this time brought the sub¬ 
ject under parliamentary consideration was Sir John 
Miller, an Irish baronet. His wife, who in the early 
part of the present reign published her “Travels 
through Italy,” attained after her return from the 
Continent a degree of celebrity by establishing a 
sort of “blue stocking” society or “Della Crusca 
Academy.” The scene lay at her seat of Bath 
Easton Villa, near the city of Bath. Here she gave 
morning entertainments, to which the company of 
both sexes repaired for the purpose of depositing 
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their poetical compositions within an urn placed in 
the pleasure-grounds. The productions were after¬ 
wards read aloud, and honorary prizes adjudged or 
distributed by the lady of the mansion to the 
successful candidate. Sir John, after his wife’s 
decease, brought himself into the House for a 
Cornish borough, 1 though by no means endowed 
with parliamentary talents or eloquence. 

Having detailed all the leading facts of the case, 
and demonstrated the enormous profits which Sir 
William Chambers had already made, as well as those 
that must prospectively accrue from his architectural 
contracts, Miller moved for “a committee of inquiry 
into the expenditure of the sums voted for construct¬ 
ing Somerset House.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Drake, who, jointly with his father, repre¬ 
sented the borough of Agmondesham in the county 
of Bucks, 2 which town and its inhabitants might be 
considered as a part of their large patrimonial estates. 
I believe Mr. Drake, sen., sat in eight or nine Par¬ 
liaments uninterruptedly always for that place. His 
son manifested great eccentricity of character and 
deportment, but his uprightness of intention, sus¬ 
tained by a very independent mind, qualified these 
singularities of manner. Pitt, who no doubt knew 
the royal wishes on the point, rising immediately, 
entered into a laboured defence of Chambers. He 
admitted, indeed, that the account of the sums ex¬ 
pended by the architect ought to be without delay 
submitted to Parliament, leaving, nevertheless, the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry for ulterior 
consideration. Pulteney fearlessly expressed his 
astonishment and concern at the resistance to Mil¬ 
ler’s motion made by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Such was likewise apparently the sense 

1 M.P. for Newport. 

2 William Drake, the elder and younger.—E d. 
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of the House, but the question not being connected 
with party, none of the Opposition members at¬ 
tended in their places. Miller had, in fact, addressed 
his discourse to empty benches. Pitt, though he pro¬ 
fessed the utmost deference for Pulteney’s opinion, 
yet adhered to his own determination. Under 
these circumstances the mover himself expressed 
his readiness to withdraw the motion, when Mr. 
Drake starting up, protested that he never would 
consent to such a proposition. “ I am/’ exclaimed 
he with much emotion, “adamantine on the subject. ,, 
A division, therefore, took place, when Ministers 
were supported by seventy-six votes. Only twenty- 
one sustained Sir John Miller. Yet the triumph of 
Administration was merely a victory of numbers, 
and by no means a proof of opinion. 

[24 th May 1788.] The session began now to 
draw towards its close, and a prorogation would 
probably have taken place before the middle of 
June if Sir William Dolben, certain as he was of 
support from every side of the House, had not 
brought forward a measure for alleviating the con- 
dition and sufferings of the African slaves while 
on their passage to the West India colonies. Sir 
William joined to the mildest manners a cultivated 
mind and a most benevolent nature. The bill itself, 
intended solely for regulation, kept wholly clear of 
abolition. Pitt, while he reserved his opinion on 
the general question, yet admitted that, as during 
the intervening months between the present and 
the ensuing session, the hardships endured by the 
slaves during the voyage might be aggravated, a 
sufficient parliamentary ground had been stated for 
enacting a temporary law. On that principle only, 
which might be esteemed more a moral and humane 
impulse or conviction than the basis of a political 
measure, he said it should receive his support. 
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Scarcely any opposition was exhibited on the 
occasion, but a few days afterwards Lord Pen- 
rhyn peremptorily denied the cruel practices as¬ 
serted to prevail on board the slave ships, all 
which stories he declared to be founded in calumny, 
ignorance, and defamation. 

[2 Zth May 1788.] Impediments to the bill arose, 
however, from a variety of other quarters. Not 
only Liverpool but London petitioned to be heard 
against it by counsel. Sir William Dolben, in a 
manner equally temperate and convincing, stated 
its object, limited exclusively to ameliorating the 
treatment and regulating the number of the unhappy 
captives during their voyage across the Atlantic. The 
cruelties perpetrated he offered to prove by witnesses 
without number of every description. Lord Pen- 
rhyn, nevertheless, still denying all the facts ad¬ 
vanced, appealing to the prudence and the policy 
of the House against their compassion, at the same 
time reclaiming loudly the faith of Parliament 
pledged to his constituents for carrying on the 
African trade, concluded by declaring that the 
merchants of Liverpool were determined on con¬ 
testing to the last its principle. Pitt observed 
that no man could dispute the principle of a bill 
intended solely to protect from injury and outrage 
unfortunate individuals consigned to slavery. 

Fox himself, while he endeavoured to defend 
Lord Penrhyn, did not sustain with less energy the 
proposed regulations, his enlarged and generous 
mind spurning, when engaged in the cause of 
humanity, all the little feelings of party. “With 
regard to the principle of the present measure,” 
observed he, “ I know too well the texture of my 
noble friend’s mental formation not to be certain 
that he never intended to oppose its principle in the 
accurate sense of that term. It is the truth of the 
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facts alleged as the foundation of the bill that he 
means to contest. But how can any candid mind 
denominate calumnies facts which are stated by a 
member of this House, who expressly declares that 
he does not wish his assertions to be credited, 
unless they shall be confirmed in every particular 
by witnesses at your bar ? I, for one, do assume 
the facts. The bill now introduced may prove 
unfit to be adopted. Still it ought not to be post¬ 
poned to another session, and if upon examination 
it can be made applicable to its object, we are bound 
as men to adopt it.” This powerful support from 
such a quarter proved at the moment irresistible. 
Lord Penrhyn, though unconvinced, yet attempting 
no reply, scarcely any further impediment to the 
progress of the bill was experienced during the 
course of that evening. 

Impey, who had been rescued rather than ac¬ 
quitted on the charge relative to Nundcomar, yet 
had still to encounter five other accusations, includ¬ 
ing a variety of heinous crimes or offences asserted 
to have been committed in his judicial capacity 
during his residence in Bengal. The second of 
these charges, commonly denominated “ The Patna 
Cause,” had excited the condemnation of Parlia¬ 
ment when intelligence of it first reached England 
in the year 1779. An Act of the Legislature had 
even been passed for the indemnification of the 
unfortunate individuals who had suffered under the 
sentence pronounced against them by Impey. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot now moved to go into its considera¬ 
tion, but was stopped in limine by the Attorney- 
General, on the ground of the cause itself having 
been appealed to the Privy Council, before which 
tribunal it must speedily be tried and decided. This 
ingenious and timely legal device, by which Sir 
Elijah was again snatched from imminent danger of 
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impeachment, excited Burke's utmost indignation. 
In language the most intemperate, yet classic and 
elegant, for even in rage he could call to his aid the 
writings of antiquity, he accused the East India 
Company of gross collusion, fraud, and villany, in 
order to protect a man against whom they had 
originally appeared as prosecutors. Pitt supporting 
the Attorney-General’s argument, and making some 
severe personal reflections on the conduct of Burke 
towards Impey, “ I do not desire the right honour¬ 
able gentleman," exclaimed he, “ to assume the office 
of being my historian. I have suffered many harsh 
observations from his predecessors on that bench; 
but I have suffered more from his foul and offensive 
breath than from the aspersions of every Minister 
who has gone before him.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, though not usually forbearing, yet half 
apologised for any harsh or unguarded expression, 
which might have escaped him during the warmth 
of debate, adding, “ I have not heard as many Mini¬ 
sters as he has done, consequently I cannot re¬ 
member the severe remarks which they may have 
applied to him. He has, however, sufficiently de¬ 
monstrated his own oblivion of the severe observa¬ 
tions that he has applied to other Ministers.” The 
consideration of the “The Patna Cause,” postponed 
for three months, was never again resumed. 

[June 17S8.] At the commencement of June a 
great promotion took place in the higher depart¬ 
ments of the law. Lord Mansfield, who had long 
stopped the way, drew off. After presiding more 
than thirty years in the Court of King’s Bench, 
enfeebled by bodily infirmities though retaining all 
the vigour of his intellect, he retired at length from 
public life. His retreat would have been sooner 
accomplished if he could have secured the succes¬ 
sion to his office for Buller, one of the judges in 
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that court. But Pitt refused to hear of any con¬ 
ditions. The Chancellor likewise adhered firmly to 
Kenyon, whose deep knowledge of the laws, sus¬ 
tained by integrity of character, well qualified him 
for supplying the vacant seat. He was raised at 
the same time to the peerage. Arden became 
Master of the Rolls. In his person was exemplified 
the power of Ministerial friendship to supply every 
defect, and to conduct the object of its predilection 
to the greatest dignities, as well as honours and 
employments. The last act of Pitts first Admini¬ 
stration, in the spring of 1801, was to remove Arden 
from the Rolls to the Chief-J usticeship of the Court of 
Common Pleas. Nor did his attachment stop there, 
Arden being immediately afterwards created Lord 
Alvanley. His good fortune in thus reaching the 
House of Peers is the more remarkable, as he died 
just before Pitt's second entrance on office in 1804. 

I have designated by the name of friendship the 
Ministers regard for Arden, because though he was 
not endowed with those great legal abilities which 
usually conduct to the eminences of the law, yet he 
manifested no want of talent, at least in Parliament. 
But to what cause except favouritism can we ascribe 
Pitt's predilection towards other individuals whom 
it might be invidious to name, some of whom he 
successively placed first at the Board of Admiralty, 
and afterwards at that of the Treasury? It would 
be difficult for Pitt’s warmest admirers to assign any 
public motive or foundation for these selections. 
When he made of a country apothecary of Seven 
Oaks, in Kent, a Comptroller-General of the Cus¬ 
toms, the cause was obvious, if not venial. He 
had obtained the hand of the Minister’s niece in 
marriage. 1 For the Marquisate conferred on Lord 

1 Thomas Taylor, of Sevenoaks, married Lady Lucy Rachael, third 
daughter of Charles, Earl Stanhope, who married Pitt’s sister, Hester. 
—Ed. 
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Abercorn, and the rank of an Earl's daughter given 
at that nobleman’s request to Miss Cecil Hamilton, 
as well as for Lord Carrington’s introduction into 
the British House of Peers, there may have been 
solid and weighty, though not apparent or ostensible 
reasons. Nor do I mean to deny that among the long 
list of individuals whom he raised and employed 
between 1784 and 1805, the far greater part were 
men of merit and capacity. But Pitt, disinterested, 
elevated, and superior to injustice as he proved 
himself in general, was not exempt in particular in¬ 
stances from great prejudice, and as great partiality. 

To return to the legal promotions at this period, 
Macdonald succeeded to the vacant place of Attor¬ 
ney-General. He has not, however, like Arden, 
ever entered the House of Peers. After presiding 
nearly twenty years in the Court of Exchequer as 
Chief Baron, Macdonald condescended in 1813 to 
accept a baronetage. By the transfer of Kenyon, 
Arden, and Macdonald, Scott became Solicitor- 
General. His rise resulted from a combination of 
talent, labour, and character. Neither noble birth, 
nor favour, nor alliances produced it. Pitt’s friend¬ 
ship he indeed acquired and enjoyed, because he 
earned it by great exertions. Such were the quali¬ 
ties by which Lord Eldon finally attained the peer¬ 
age, as well as the Great Seal, and such are the 
qualifications by which, at this hour, in January 
1820, he holds his high employment. 

During the months of March, April, and May, 
Hastings’s trial had advanced by slow gradations, 
impeded at every step by the examination of wit¬ 
nesses and recapitulation of evidence. But towards 
the beginning of June, as the prorogation of Par¬ 
liament approached, Sheridan felt that the time 
was arrived for his entrance on the theatre of 
Westminster Hall, and he had already thoroughly 
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rehearsed his part. Never perhaps was public ex¬ 
pectation raised so high as on his appearance, and 
never, I believe, in the history of modern ages, was 
it so completely gratified ! On the 3d, 5th, and 6th 
of June—for on the 4th, being the royal birthday, 
the trial did not proceed—he spoke during many 
successive hours. The audience comprised almost 
every Individual, illustrious or respectable, which the 
capital could furnish, of both sexes, forming a most 
august, imposing, and interesting spectacle. Pro¬ 
bably two-thirds of the English peers and peeresses, 
accompanied by their daughters, were present on 
the occasion. Even the season of the year, when 
the Hall of Rufus (across the gloom of which the 
eye could scarcely penetrate in winter) was illu¬ 
minated by the beams of a vivid sun, augmented, 
while it displayed the grandeur of the scene. Every 
part of that vast edifice was crowded to excess. 

Sheridan, accustomed to study theatrical effect at 
Drury Lane, did not neglect to observe its princi¬ 
ples or to practise its rules on this great national 
stage, surrounded by all the rank, beauty, and 
talent of the metropolis. In fact, the majesty of 
the tribunal was half swallowed up and forgotten in 
the contemplation of the surrounding assemblage, 
among which females formed, if not the largest, at 
least the most attractive portion. To them, indeed, 
the orator did not neglect indirectly to address much 
of his discourse, more fortunate in that point of 
view than the great orators of antiquity, whose 
audience was exclusively composed of men. He 
enjoyed likewise another advantage above the accu¬ 
sers of Strafford, Danby, and Oxford, whose alleged 
crimes (domestic treason, or misdemeanours com¬ 
mitted within the realm) limited the prosecutor to 
matters of fact, and admitted little scope for the 
imagination. But in the present case a wide field 
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of description expanded itself along the banks of 
the Ganges and the Jumna, while the subject, which 
depictured the woes of Asiatic princesses, was in 
itself well calculated to make a deep impression 
on the other sex. Many of Sheridan’s pictures 
were likewise so highly coloured, and so magically 
wrought up, as to produce an almost electric shock. 
Perhaps a less diffuse oration, more subdued in 
tone, more compressed in its matter, might have 
far better answered the ends of justice. But who 
that knew Sheridan, his mode of life, his habits, his 
character, and even his manner of subsistence, could 
believe that he was solely impelled by the abstract 
love of justice ? He embraced the occasion, as 
it allowed him to display his prodigious oratorical 
powers, while he sustained his party and gratified his 
ardent love of fame. His success placed him on an 
eminence which no public man in either House of 
Parliament has attained in my time. The most ardent 
admirers of Burke, of Fox, and of Pitt allowed that 
they had been outdone as orators by Sheridan. 

\pth Jtine 1788.] At the close of the last of 
these three memorable days, when the House of 
Commons met, subsequent to the adjournment of 
the peers from the trial, Mr. Burges, who had 
moved for the account specifying the mode in 
which the public money issued for Hastings’s trial 
had been expended by the managers, rose a second 
time. He then briefly observed that no vote or 
declaration of that assembly had ever authorised the 
managers of Mr. Hastings’s prosecution to employ 
counsel. Having next expressed his disbelief that 
there existed any precedent for it in our parliamen¬ 
tary history during the progress of past impeach¬ 
ments, he demanded whether peculiar circumstances 
of difficulty had arisen on the present occasion, that 
rendered necessary their employment. Whatever 
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egal doubts might occur, he said, there were to be 
found among the managers themselves individuals 
learned in the law of England competent to solve 
every question. In fact, three of them—namely, 
Adam, Anstruther, and Michael Angelo Taylor— 
had all been bred and called to the bar. With 
respect to the expense of the trial, he remarked that 
though it had been estimated only at about ^8000, 
it already amounted to ,£15,000, and would exceed 
^18,000 before the end of the session. Burges 
concluded by moving, that “the solicitors for the 
prosecution do present from time to time an account 
of the expenses incurred at the bar of the House.” 

Some moments having elapsed without any indi¬ 
vidual rising to second Burges’s motion, Burke pre¬ 
sented himself to the Speaker’s eye, under great and 
visible agitation. “I do not mean,” said he, “either 
to second or to resist the present proposition, but 
simply to congratulate the mover on his having 
selected this glorious day, after the splendid exhibi¬ 
tion which we have recently witnessed, when thou¬ 
sands hung with rapture on my honourable friend’s 
accents, for examining the items of a solicitors bill.” 
Then diverging to the oration just pronounced in 
Westminster Hall, he lavished on it the highest en¬ 
comiums—encomiums unquestionably well deserved. 
Yet when Burke, after enumerating “ the variety of 
information, the beauty of diction, the force of ex¬ 
pression, the astonishing diversity of composition, 
and the numberless graces which met in Sheridan’s 
speech j ” when he added, “the pure sentiments of 
morality with which it abounded,” many persons 
found it difficult to resist thinking of Joseph Surface 
in his own “ School for Scandal.” Certainly the life 
and practice of the orator himself did not furnish the 
best commentary on that text. “ Instead of resolv¬ 
ing ourselves,” continued Burke, “ into a committee 
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of miserable accounts, let us, like the Romans after 
Scipio’s victories, go and thank the gods for this 
clay’s triumph in Westminster Hall. As to myself, 
I have been too highly strained, and my mind is not 
sufficiently relaxed after the sublime repast of which 
I have just partaken, to sink my thoughts to the 
level of such an inquiry.” This beautiful description 
of his feelings recalls the attempt of our first father 
to portray his overwhelming emotions, when Milton 
makes him say— 

" My earthly by his heavenly overpowered, 

Which it had long stood under; strained to the height 
In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down.” 

Burke, nevertheless, quickly resuming his ordinary 
mode of expressing himself when irritated, added, 
“ I disdain to notice the present subject. Call the 
solicitors to the bar and examine them. Meanwhile 
I shall order such services as I think proper, till the 
House may command me to desist.” 

Fox, with much more command of temper, ad¬ 
mitted that the employment of counsel on such a 
prosecution was, he believed, new ; but subjoined 
his own opinion that their assistance was indispen¬ 
sably necessary to its success. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, conscious how delicate was his posi¬ 
tion—between the care of the public purse, over 
which it was his official duty to watch, and the dan¬ 
ger of exposing himself to the accusation of impeding 
the trial—steered a middle course. “With respect 
to the number of counsel employed,” observed Pitt, 
“ I have doubted whether two civilians are wanted. 
Nevertheless, if the managers declare them to be 
requisite, I think they should be retained. Respect¬ 
ing the general expense attending the impeachment, 
that point, serious as it is, must be governed by due 
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attention to the nature of the case.” Burges’s motion 
still remained without any person to second it, till 
at length Mr. Drake, whom I have so lately men¬ 
tioned, and who, when impelled by his feelings or 
by his principles, set at defiance all personal consi¬ 
derations, after concurring fully in the eulogiums 
bestowed on Sheridan’s eloquence, yet ventured to 
add, that he must stand up the friend of economy. 
Sir William Dolben having first deprecated Burke’s 
resentment, proceeded a step further, and seconded 
the motion. A division must therefore have inevit¬ 
ably ensued, if Dundas had not prevented it by a 
manoeuvre. In order to extricate the Minister, his 
friend, from a situation of some embarrassment, he 
moved the next order of the day, which being ac¬ 
quiesced in by all sides, an adjournment immediately 
took place. The managers consequently remained 
without pecuniary control of any kind. 

One of the most splendid instances of parlia¬ 
mentary, or, more properly to speak, of national 
sympathy and munificence, to be found in the his¬ 
tory of mankind, was exhibited at this time in the 
House of Commons. That numerous body of men 
known by the denomination of “ Loyalists,” who in 
consequence of the American war had not only been 
driven from their paternal seats, but had beheld their 
whole property confiscated, necessarily looked to 
Great Britain for some remuneration. Though Sir 
George Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, in April 
1782, had restored our naval supremacy in the West 
Indies, yet the circumstances of depression under 
which Lord Shelburne signed the general peace with 
France and America, about nine months afterwards, 
incapacitated him from exacting any conditions in 
favour of these expatriated individuals. Neither 
magnanimity, nor pity, nor generosity could operate 
on the minds of their Transatlantic countrymen, 
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accessible only to considerations of the most inte¬ 
rested or vindictive description. It is not on the 
banks of the Delaware or of the Hudson that, even 
in the nineteenth century, we can hitherto look for 
many of the virtues that elevate and adorn our 
nature. The arts of gain, and the science of naval 
warfare, combined with a grasping policy, such seem 
to be, down to the present time, the characteristic 
features of the Washington Cabinet. We may 
hope, and even safely assume, that the moral cur¬ 
rent will run purer as it flows on ; but not till another 
race of statesmen have succeeded to the jeffersons, 
the Madisons, and the Munros, the servile instru¬ 
ments of Bonaparte’s vengeance, or of their enmity 
to England. To return to the “ Loyalists,” techni¬ 
cally so termed, Parliament having referred their 
claims to commissioners for examination, Pitt now 
proposed a plan for compensating the sufferers. 
The aggregate amount of their losses considerably 
exceeded two millions sterling, exclusive of nearly 
,£500,000 already issued for their temporary relief. 
His intention, he said, was to liquidate from the 
public purse above ^1,200,000 of this demand, the 
claimants being divided into classes, and receiving 
either the whole or a proportion of their claim, 
according to its magnitude. Principles of the most 
liberal, well-matured, and enlightened equity regu¬ 
lated the sums respectively distributed to the diffe¬ 
rent individuals. 1 

The conduct observed upon this occasion by the 
chiefs of Opposition reflected on them the highest 
honour, especially if we recollect the acrimonious 
terms in which they were accustomed, during the 
course of the American war, to inveigh against the 

1 00 

1 ;£500,000 were allotted to meet the more pressing - cases of distress 
before the inquiry was closed. Subsequently ^1,228,000 was paid. 
—Ed. 
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Loyalists. Burke, rising early in the debate, declared 
that he never had given a vote with more satis¬ 
faction. “For though the objects of the present 
national bounty,” added he, “have not a claim on 
us founded in absolute right, yet we are bound in 
equity and justice to consider their demands. It 
will form a new and a noble instance of public gene¬ 
rosity. In vain would we seek for a parallel in our 
own history after the restoration of Charles II., 
when only the insignificant sum of ,£80,000 was 
voted by this House for distribution among the suf¬ 
fering Royalists.”—“I rejoice that America has not 
enjoyed the distinction which must have resulted to 
her as a people and as a government from com¬ 
pensating the unhappy Loyalists. It would, never¬ 
theless, have been a wise manner of setting up for 
themselves in the world.” Fox even exceeded 
Burke in his testimonies of approbation to the mea¬ 
sure. Throughout the whole discussion no differ¬ 
ence of sentiment occurred between the opposite 
sides of the House, except a generous emulation to 
outdo each other in extending relief. 

Fox’s expostulations and suggestions even induced 
Pitt to yield on more than one point, and to augment 
the sum proposed to be given by Parliament. At 
the head of the list stood Mr. Harford, natural son of 
Lord Baltimore, 1 an eccentric nobleman, well known 
in the beginning of the present reign by the criminal 
prosecution which Miss Woodcock carried on against 
him. Mr. Harford had lost a princely fortune, or 
rather revenue, bequeathed to him by his father, 
situate in the province of Maryland. The Minister, 
convinced by Fox's reasoning and calculations, 
which other members sustained, finally consented 
to add ,£20,000 to the £jo ,000 originally destined 
for Mr. Harford. I do not recollect any dissentient 

1 This title, an Irish one, became extinct in 1771.— Ed. 
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voice except one, namely, Hussey, a man most con¬ 
scientious and most frugal of the public resources. 
Even he only expressed a doubt whether the claim 
of the '‘Loyalists” was founded in right, or was 
matter of mere grace and favour; for which hesita¬ 
tion Burke did not scruple to censure him. Such 
a donative, so conferred by a nation which had 
scarcely recovered the loss of her colonies, forms a 
glorious monument in the British annals, and stands 
alone in the records of modern times. 

[io//j —ijtk June 1788.] With the compensation 
voted to the “ Loyalists” might be said to terminate 
the public business of the session. Nor would the 
prorogation of Parliament have been delayed, if the 
unexpected introduction of Sir William Dolben’s 
bill for regulating the African trade had not pro¬ 
tracted its deliberations. Regardless of all con¬ 
siderations drawn from policy, or from narrow views 
of commercial profit, unmoved even by the remon¬ 
strances and opposition of some among his own 
colleagues in the Cabinet, Pitt steadily extended his 
support to that humane and beneficent measure. 
To so elevated a line of Ministerial conduct pos¬ 
terity will not assuredly refuse their admiration. 
Every effort at procrastination was exerted by the 
enemies of the bill, who compensated for the paucity 
of their numbers by their pertinacity, the advanced 
season of the year offering them great facilities for 
prolonging or impeding the debates. In defiance of 
evidence the most incontrovertible, they persisted 
to deny the truth of the cruelties practised on the 
captives during their transportation, and the mor¬ 
tality consequent on such treatment. The facts, 
nevertheless, having been proved at the bar to the 
conviction of every unprejudiced person, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer moved that “the operation 
of the bill should be retrospective, and that it should 
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commence from the 10th of the existing month.’’ 
We must admit that such an ex post facto law or 
principle, if applied to ordinary cases, would be not 
only contrary to good policy, but even subversive 
of justice. Neither could it be forgotten that a cir¬ 
cular letter had been officially addressed by order 
of the Treasury some weeks earlier to the principal 
merchants concerned in the African trade, assuring 
them of the determination of Government not to 
agitate the question of abolition during the actual 
session. Lord Penrhyn strongly contended that 
the present Act would therefore be an infraction of 
Ministerial faith, and when combined with the new 
regulations proposed by Sir William Dolben for 
limiting the number of slaves permitted to be put 
on board the vessels engaged in the trade, would 
operate virtually as an abolition. 

A statesman of a lofty mind, of stern decision, as 
well as of unbending principles of moral action—and 
only such a statesman—would have ventured after 
this reclamation to take upon himself personally 
the responsibility of so strong a measure. Every 
motive drawn from considerations of a selfish or 
interested nature impelled him to postpone any 
regulation of the slave-trade to another year. He well 
knew that the Chancellor, whose intractability ren¬ 
dered him always difficult to guide, entertained in¬ 
surmountable objections to the present bill. These 
objections Lord Thurlow was believed to have 
infused into the King, who from other causes relating 
individually to himself anxiously anticipated the 
close of the session. Nor was the Chancellor the 
only member of Administration averse to the pro¬ 
position. Even among the persons seated near Pitt 
on the Treasury bench, connected with him by 
friendship, and acting officially under him, I know 
that there were enemies. One of them was Rose. 
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Dundas remained silent and took no part. Burke 
and Fox, after expressing their warmest appro¬ 
bation of the principle, left Pitt to carry it into 
execution. They had, in fact, withdrawn from the 
House, considering the session as at an end. None 
of these impediments could, however, shake his 
resolution. Rising towards the close of the debate, 
he not only declared himself unequivocally favour¬ 
able to Dolbens measure, but expressed his firm 
conviction that the regulations specified would in no 
degree effect the abolition of the trade. “ If, how¬ 
ever/’ continued he, “ such should be their operation 
—if this nefarious traffic cannot be prosecuted under 
the restrictions proposed, I now retract my declara¬ 
tion made on a former day against going into the 
general question. Late as is the season of the year, 
I am confident that the House will support me in 
my efforts to rescue those unfortunate Africans, now 
about to be purchased by British traders, from the 
jaws of destruction and from the iron hand of op¬ 
pression/' 

This energetic declaration, which sufficiently 
proved how great a change of opinion relative to 
the African trade had been operated on his mind 
within a few weeks, terminated the discussion. On 
the division only five members voted against Dol- 
ben’s motion, while fifty-six sustained it; and the bill 
having passed, was carried up on the following day 
to the House of Peers. We may confidently assert 
that no Minister who presided in the councils of 
England during the course of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, except Pitt, would have thus sacrificed a com¬ 
mercial, and consequently a political as well as 
a financial object to a moral principle. Every 
minor consideration gave way to the impulse of 
humanity in his bosom. Looking beyond the ex¬ 
chequer, he legislated as Plato would have done 
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for his ideal republic. Like Umbricius, he seemed 
to say— 

-“Tanti tibi non sit opaci 

Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 

Ut somno careas.” 

That neither Mr. Pelham, nor Lord North, nor the 
Earl of Shelburne, would so have acted in similar 
circumstances I imagine will be easily conceded, 
even by their admirers. If any individual in our 
own time possessed sufficient elevation of character 
and disregard of consequences to have emulated the 
same praise, that person was Fox. In correct moral 
deportment he could not enter into competition with 
Pitt, but his natural benevolence, enlargement of 
mind, fearlessness of disposition, and love of glory, 
would have impelled him to adopt any measure, 
however bold or hazardous, which promised to aug¬ 
ment the sum of human happiness and to rescue his 
fellow-creatures from misery. 

While I do justice to Pitts line of action, and 
eulogise it as in my opinion it deserves, I cannot 
omit to mention another individual who highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself on that evening. I mean Beaufoy, 
a person already noticed more than once in the 
course of these Memoirs. He spoke at great length 
in favour of Dolben’s proposition, and though his 
eloquence might be criticised as rhetorical, florid, 
and diffuse, yet it teemed with information, while it 
displayed uncommon powers of description. I am 
persuaded that the appalling facts which he enume¬ 
rated relative to the treatment of the slaves, and in 
particular respecting the mortality that took place 
among them during the voyage across the Atlantic 
to the West Indies, tended strongly to produce the 
decided part taken by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Beaufoy, arguing from disclosures reluc¬ 
tantly admitted by witnesses at the bar, or rather 
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extorted from them in the progress of their examina¬ 
tion, carried the calculation of deaths to an awful 
point of magnitude. 

Among the arguments used by the supporters of 
the African trade to justify its continuance, they 
urged the utter inutility of our relinquishing it, as 
we could not prevent other nations from carrying 
it on—in particular, France. But Beaufoy strongly 
contested this assertion. “ Let the ultimate decision 
prove what it may here in England/’ observed he, 
u its existence among the French cannot long be 
perpetuated. Already not only the philosophers 
and men of letters in that country are earnest for its 
extinction; two of her most enlightened Ministers, 
Turgot and Necker, have recorded their detestation 
of its cruelty and guilt.” Lord Penrhyn smiling 
contemptuously, “ I perceive,” rejoined Beaufoy, 
“ that the noble Lord treats with levity my mention 
of literary men. Their influence must nevertheless 
be great among a people where opinion maintains 
sovereign sway. But does he not know that Turgot 
and Necker, and they only among the Ministers of 
Louis XVI., have exhorted their countrymen to 
reclaim their ancient constitution ? Is he ignorant 
that at this very hour the voice of freedom has 
already penetrated the recesses of Versailles ? ” 
Scarcely thirteen months elapsed after these words 
were pronounced before the French Revolution was 
consummated by the capture of the Bastile. 

\_18th —30/// June 1788.] I have already stated 
that Dolben’s bill, in consequence of Pitts decided 
support, having passed with a retrospective clause 
by a proportion of more than eleven to one, had 
been carried up to the other House. On its arrival 
there, it appeared, however, to be in imminent dan¬ 
ger of rejection. Few instances have occurred in 
our parliamentary history, of a more formidable 
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opposition than it encountered. Nor did the ob¬ 
stacles to its progress originate, as in ordinary cases, 
with the regular opponents of Government. On 
the contrary, it experienced from them a favourable 
reception, while its most violent enemies were either 
members of the Cabinet or great officers of State 
closely connected with Administration. At their 
head stood the Chancellor, who not only declaimed 
against the measure itself as unwise, but treated the 
retrospective clause as contrary to the pledged faith 
of Ministers, and a violation of their own engage¬ 
ments. Lord Sydney, one of the Secretaries of 
State, whose connection by marriage with the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer formed his best security for 
continuing in office a single day, joined Lord Thur- 
low. The Duke of Chandos, though holding the 
employment of Lord Steward, yet spoke and voted 
against the clause. Even Lord Hawkesbury de¬ 
clared it most unjust to subject any ship to a legal 
penalty before the existence of the law which en¬ 
acted the penalty. Against so numerous and able 
a phalanx, the Duke of Richmond was left to con¬ 
tend almost alone. The remaining members of 
Administration stood aloof. Lord Howe, who soon 
afterwards quitted the Admiralty, took no part. 
The Marquis of Carmarthen observed a total sil¬ 
ence, and Lord Camden, I believe, never once at¬ 
tended in his place. Such was the state and 
aspect of the House of Peers when the bill made 
its appearance among them. It required all the 
noble pertinacity of Pitt’s character, supported by 
motives drawn from some of the highest and pur¬ 
est sources of human action, to withstand, and finally 
to surmount, so great a combination of talents and 
of influence. 

The Duke of Richmond, to whom Pitt committed 
the task of defending the measure, and who per- 
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formed it with zeal if not with ability, admitted that 
if its retrospective operation was permitted to re¬ 
main, it would become indispensable to insert a 
clause indemnifying the persons concerned in the 
trade for any losses they might sustain in conse¬ 
quence. On a subsequent day he tendered a clause 
to that effect. But Lord Bathurst (who, though 
sinking under age and bodily infirmities, yet, as 
having formerly held the Great Seal during more 
than seven years, inspired respect when a legal 
question was agitated) maintained that no com¬ 
pensation which the Legislature could propose or 
adopt would meet the case. Two members of the 
Upper House, who had been elevated to the peer¬ 
age by their illustrious actions, and the former of 
whom had witnessed the actual treatment of the 
Africans throughout the West Indies—I mean Lord 
Rodney and Lord Heathfield—denied the facts on 
the assumption of which as certain the bill princi¬ 
pally rested. Among its most strenuous, though 
not disinterested opposers, might be reckoned the 
Duke of Chandos. In right of his Duchess, whose 
first husband, Mr. Elletson, had been Governor of 
Jamaica, he possessed a very considerable property 
in that island. Lord Hawkesbury moved, that in¬ 
stead of a retrospective operation, the bill should 
only begin to take effect from the ioth of June in 
the ensuing year, 1789. Throughout a speech which 
displayed much embarrassment, Lord Sydney en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile his deference for Pitt with 
his opposition to the measure. While in language 
of admiration and respect for the motives by which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was actuated, he 
did justice to that Minister’s elevation of mind as 
well as purity of intention, he lamented that a sub¬ 
ject of such deep importance should have been 
brought forward at so advanced a period of the 
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session. Yet, he added, however much he might 
regret the circumstance, and peculiarly its retro¬ 
spective effect, nevertheless, as the bill had been 
brought in, it should receive from him no further 
opposition. 

But all these measures of delicacy were spurned 
by Thurlow. Notwithstanding Pitt’s personal ap¬ 
pearance on the steps of the throne, the Chan¬ 
cellor, quitting the woolsack several times in the 
course of the debate, neither spared his invectives 
nor abstained from the most contemptuous expres¬ 
sions. The bill, he said, as it was drawn up, could 
only be denominated nonsense, and the amendments 
proposed, if inserted, would render it more incap¬ 
able of being carried into execution. With gloomy 
indignation he levelled the severest sarcasms against 
the spirit of morbid or injudicious humanity which 
had originated such a measure at such a time. “ I 
do not hesitate,” continued he, “ to declare that if 
the five days’ fit of philanthropy, which has just 
awoke after sleeping for more than twenty years, 
had remained in repose during another summer, 
it would in my opinion have displayed more wis¬ 
dom than thus to take up a business piecemeal, 
after publicly proclaiming that it should not be 
agitated at all till the ensuing session of Parliament;” 
Nor did he fail to allude in language of strong con¬ 
demnation to the circular letter sent by order of the 
Treasury to the merchants engaged in the African 
trade. Vainly the Duke of Richmond replied that 
the letter in question referred solely to the abolition, 
not to the regulation of the commerce, and there¬ 
fore that no infraction of Ministerial faith had been 
or would be committed. “ The noble Duke,” an¬ 
swered Lord Thurlow, “ or any other individual, 
may put whatever construction they think proper 
on the letter, I am content to understand it accord- 
VOL. V. K 
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ing to the acceptation in which the persons take 
it to whom it is addressed/' We must admit that 
throughout the whole proceeding Thurlow argued 
as a statesman, Pitt acted as a moralist. Policy 
alone guided the Chancellor, principle and humanity 
impelled the Minister. Posterity will judge between 
them. My admiration now follows Pitt, but I will 
candidly own that at the time when the events hap¬ 
pened which are here related, I strongly inclined to 
embrace an opposite opinion. 

[30 th Jitne 1788.] New alterations took place 
down to the end of June, when the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond brought forward the clause by which all per¬ 
sons who, in consequence of the operation of the 
bill, might sustain pecuniary loss were entitled to 
claim compensation. Commissioners named under 
the Great Seal were appointed to take cognisance 
and to decide finally on the justice of the demands 
made by the claimants. But here again the Chan¬ 
cellor interposed with numerous objections. A jury, 
not commissioners, he maintained, ought to assess 
the quota of compensation to be allowed the mer¬ 
chants. This opinion he supported with strong 
reasons, and no member of the Cabinet, except the 
Duke of Richmond, took any part in the debate. 
After demonstrating how inadequate, arbitrary, and 
liable to error or deception were the provisions of 
the proposed clause of indemnification, Thurlow 
added, “ The warmest friend of the present measure 
cannot feel more anxiety than I do that it may not 
disgrace this House in the opinion of the country.” 
Lord Bathurst concurred in all the Chancellors 
positions. 

A division at length took place, when Pitt tri¬ 
umphed by a majority of only two votes, twelve 
peers concurring with Lord Thurlow, while fourteen 
divided against him. So violent a contest on public 
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grounds between two members of the same Admini¬ 
stration in one of the Houses of Parliament, yet not 
followed by the resignation of either, might be con¬ 
sidered as a sort of political paradox. 1 believe it 
has no parallel since the accession of the House of 
Hanover. Its singularity is augmented when we 
reflect that one of the Ministers who held in his 
hand the Great Seal was by his office the constitu¬ 
tional keeper of the King’s conscience, while the 
other presided both at the Treasury and at the 
Exchequer. Their difference of opinion produced, 
however, no ostensible breach, though neither of 
them was distinguished by placability of disposition. 
Mutual convenience smothered their animosity with¬ 
out extinguishing the recollection, but time matured 
these principles of disunion into a flame, which finally 
drove the Chancellor out of the Cabinet. 

[4 th July 1788.] The “Slave Regulation Bill” 
was destined to undergo fresh attacks on its return 
to the House of Commons, the amendments which 
had been made by the peers compelling Dolben to 
bring in a new bill. As the very advanced season 
of the year rendered it almost impossible to procure 
attendance for the discussion of a measure which, 
whatever altercation it might have produced between 
Lord Thurlow and Pitt, was not a party question, 
the enemies of the whole transaction renewed their 
efforts to overturn it. They were joined by a new 
auxiliary in the person of Gamon, 1 member for Win¬ 
chester, whom the Duke of Chandos brought into 
Parliament, the Duchess being his sister. Delay, 
independent either of argument or of eloquence, it 
was obvious, would of itself frustrate all the Mini¬ 
sters plans. He remained, nevertheless, firm, deter¬ 
mined as he was to surmount by perseverance every 
attempt of its opponents. No line of conduct less 

1 Richard Gamon, the younger.—E d. 
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decided would have proved effectual Having de¬ 
monstrated that the amendments and alterations 
introduced by the peers were obviously favourable 
to the petitioners against the bill, Pitt induced the 
Lower House to refuse hearing counsel He con¬ 
cluded by moving to give bounties calculated for 
preserving the lives of the slaves during the voyage 
from the coast of Africa to the West Indies. All 
these suggestions meeting with nearly unanimous 
consent, the bill was a second time sent up to the 
Lords, where it experienced no further impediment 
on the part of the Chancellor. The prorogation of 
Parliament, which had been so long delayed, would 
therefore have taken place immediately, if it had not 
been discovered that an informality in framing the 
bill produced the necessity of renewing it a third 
time. 

[8 th —ii th July 1788.J But Pitt was not to be 
driven from his purpose by any obstacles. The 
greatest difficulty consisted in procuring the number 
of members requisite for placing and keeping the 
Speaker in the chair, at a time when the session 
might be regarded as virtually at an end. Many 
individuals who commonly supported Administra¬ 
tion were altogether inimical to the measure, and 
the Lord Chancellor had, even on the Treasury 
bench, more than one adherent. The enemies of 
Dolbens proposition might easily frustrate its suc¬ 
cess by merely counting the House, an immediate 
adjournment being indispensable if there were not 
forty members present, as soon as the circumstance 
became the subject of a motion. Even Treasury 
letters could not enforce attendance. Lord North, 
under similar embarrassments, would unquestion¬ 
ably have suspended the business till the following 
session. Not so Pitt. Sir William Dolben having 
moved to read his bill a second time, new petitions 
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from Liverpool, of the same tenor with those ante¬ 
cedently presented, were brought up, while Mr. 
Garnon moved to postpone the second reading for 
three months. On a division, thirty-five members 
supported the Minister, one of whom was Sheridan. 
Only two votes were found to oppose the measure. 
The four tellers completed the number to forty-one, 
being one more than was absolutely necessary to 
legalise the proceeding. 

Before the House adjourned the bill went through 
the committee, was reported, engrossed, read a 
third time, passed, and finally carried up by Dolben 
in person to the bar of the peers. Lord Thurlow 
received it with indignant silence. All these steps 
took place on the 8th of July. No debate or con¬ 
versation whatever arose respecting it in the House 
of Lords. On the morning of the 1 ith the bill was 
returned to the Commons, and instantly sent back in 
order that it might receive the royal assent, which 
was given to it a few hours afterwards. Then, and 
not till then, Pitt allowed the King to prorogue the 
Parliament. I have descended to these minute de¬ 
tails because no feature of Pitt’s political life places 
in a more conspicuous point of view the force of his 
moral principles of action and his inflexible deter¬ 
mination to pursue the path which they dictated to 
him. The Slave Regulation Act, which was ulti¬ 
mately carried by thirty-five votes in a sort of Rump 
Parliament, laid the foundation of the Slave Aboli¬ 
tion Act in the course of the following year. 

\_July 1788.] The court of peers which sat in 
Westminster Hall on the trial of Hastings did not 
wait for the prorogation in order to suspend their 
proceedings. As early as the middle of June they 
adjourned to the ensuing session, after having been 
assembled in their judicial capacity only thirty-five 
times during a space of more than four months. 
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Burke, Fox, and Sheridan furnished the principal 
aliment of the prosecution. The last-named indi¬ 
vidual, more master of himself than Burke, never 
borne away or convulsed by passion—an actor, even 
when he seemed to be most deeply agitated—Sheri¬ 
dan, while he shunned these extremes, as carefully 
avoided the repetitions in which Fox frequently 
indulged. The long intervals which elapsed between 
the grand exhibitions of oratory were filled up by 
the inferior managers, at whose head , facile princeps , 
must be placed Grey. 

If the month of June had exhibited important 
changes in the higher offices of the law, July wit¬ 
nessed a similar alteration at the Admiralty. The 
divisions of the 18th and the 29th of April in the 
House of Commons eventually produced Lord 
Howe's resignation, and Pitt, availing himself of his 
complete ascendancy at St. James’s, instantly sub¬ 
stituted his brother, Lord Chatham, in the vacant 
office. He was then about thirty-two years of age. 
In that high, efficient, and arduous employment, 
notwithstanding his recognised inaptitude for exe¬ 
cuting its duties, the same paramount Ministerial 
influence retained him considerably more than six 
years. It is true that during the far greater part of 
the period the nation continued to enjoy peace. But 
towards the conclusion of 1794, the augmenting 
calamities of a foreign war, which demanded corre¬ 
sponding energies in every department at home, 
rendered it necessary to supply Lord Chatham’s 
place with a person of greater application, if not 
superior talent. 

After the termination of the second unfortunate 
campaign in the Low Countries, where the Duke of 
York commanded the British forces, his total want 
of military skill had excited such universal clamour 
that Pitt, however reluctant, at length determined 
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to lay the matter before the King. He did so, and 
su ggested, as the only means of allaying the national 
discontent, to intrust with the supreme command a 
general of more experience, as well as more respon¬ 
sible, than a second son of the crown. But his 
Majesty replied, “ Mr. Pitt, you mistake the matter. 
It is not my son, but your brother, who has pro¬ 
duced the clamour of which you complain. It is the 
delay, mismanagement, and want of all energy or 
exertion at the Admiralty, much more than the 
errors or misfortunes of our arms on the Continent, 
which have involved my councils in disgrace.’ 5 
Shortly after this conversation, which was long and 
full of asperity, Lord Spencer replaced the Earl of 
Chatham as First Lord of the Admiralty. Pitt took 
care, however, to provide for his brother’s comfort, 
as well as to retain his vote in the Cabinet, by con¬ 
ferring on him the dignified sinecure of Lord Privy 
Seal. 

If ever any individual drew a prize in the great 
lottery of human life, that man was the present Earl 
of Chatham. Having been brought up to the mili¬ 
tary profession, he went out to America previous 
to the commencement of our contest with the colo¬ 
nies, but was recalled to this country by his father, 
who disapproved the war carried on for their sub¬ 
jugation. In 1779 he commanded the grenadier 
company in the newly raised Rutland regiment, 
crossed the Atlantic a second time, passed some 
months at St. Lucia and Barbadoes, and returned 
to Europe by Gibraltar. He told me that he rode 
post the whole way from thence to Madrid on his 
road to England. At scarcely three-and-twenty he 
had succeeded to an earldom, to a pension of ^4000 
a year settled on the title, and to the estate of Bur¬ 
ton Pynsent. Lord Chatham inherited likewise his 
illustrious father’s form and figure, but not his mind. 
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That present of Nature fell to the second son. There 
was a third, named James, whom I never personally 
knew, and who died at the age of nineteen in the 
West Indies, a lieutenant in the navy. The present 
Earl so strongly resembles his father in face and 
person, that if he were to enter the House of Peers 
dressed after the mode of George I I/s reign, and 
his head enveloped in a full-bottomed tie wig (as 
we see Mr. Pitt designated in his portraits), the 
spectators might fancy that the great statesman was 
returned once more upon earth. Rising above the 
ordinary height, thin, and elegant in his formation, 
Lord Chatham’s air and address announce a person 
of rank, but his manners seem to prohibit all fami¬ 
liarity, and almost to forbid approach. Yet in pri¬ 
vate society, when I have happened to be seated 
next to him at table, he unbent and became pleasing 
as well as communicative in conversation. Consti¬ 
tutionally and habitually taciturn, cold, reserved, 
lofty, repulsive, his silence served as a mantle to 
protect him from close inspection. It did more, for 
it inspired respect, as though it concealed great 
talents under that veil. Many persons, indeed, have 
given him credit for judgment and capacity, but his 
whole life proves the contrary. Two vices or de¬ 
fects, each of which might render inefficient the 
brightest intellectual endowments, even if they 
existed, have accompanied him from youth to age. 
I mean insuperable indolence and total want of 
economy. 

However incredible, it is nevertheless true that, 
while presiding at the Admiralty Board, even in 
time of war, he seldom was visible till noon. I 
might indeed say that he rarely rose from his bed 
much before that hour. Naval officers consequently 
found it difficult or impossible to obtain an audience. 
After he quitted his employment it became common 
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to call him in derision the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Even when commanding the British 
army before Flushing in 1809, his tent could not be 
entered nor was the general to be seen before a late 
hour. Of the talents attributed to him by flattery 
he has exhibited no proof. I believe he never 
opened his lips in the House of Peers since he first 
took his seat in that assembly; but between 1784 
and 1788, when his brother had him in training 
for high employment, he used most assiduously to 
attend the debates in the House of Commons, 
placing himself always in the members’ gallery over 
the Treasury bench. It would have been fortunate 
for himself as well as for his country if he had never 
been employed in a military command. He pos¬ 
sessed, indeed, neither activity, experience, ardour, 
nor any of the qualities that usually produce success. 
It is difficult to conceive upon what rational prin¬ 
ciple his Majesty selected him to command the 
expedition against Walcheren in 1809, for he un¬ 
questionably owed the appointment solely to the 
King, though the subservient Cabinet of that day 
improperly acquiesced in the choice. 

I saw him embark at Ramsgate for Flanders with 
the Earl of Rosslyn and the Marquis of Huntly. 
All men of reflection anticipated the result of an 
enterprise conducted by such a leader. Bernadotte, 
who now sits on the throne of Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Christina, and of Charles XII., was enabled, by 
the delays and indecision of the English com¬ 
mander, to render Bonaparte an incalculable service 
in saving Antwerp. A general of rapid and decisive 
movements would have dashed up the Scheldt 
before the enemy could be prepared to receive or to 
oppose him. Lord Chatham’s trophies were limited 
to the capture of Flushing. If, however, he gathered 
no laurels there, I have been assured that he made 
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a considerable sum of prize-money at Middelburg. 
Dalrymple s convention of Cintra, signed in the pre¬ 
ceding year, had covered him, perhaps unjustly, with 
obloquy. Similar was the effect of the Walcheren 
expedition on the Earl of Chatham. He will no 
more indeed be employed again in the field than 
would Sir George Prevost if he were alive. 

Lord Chatham’s incapacity of restraining his ex¬ 
penses within any moderate limits tended, even 
more than his want of energy or activity, to bring 
him down from the eminence on which birth and 
fortune placed him. 

[12 th July 1788.] No individual about the court, 
or in either House of Parliament, felt probably more 
delight at his emancipation from the metropolis and 
from public business than the King. He had long 
anticipated, not without some impatience, the pro¬ 
rogation, which, contrary to general usage, in conse¬ 
quence of the delay occasioned by the Slave Regu¬ 
lation Bill, took place on a Friday. A principle of 
humanity in the present instance prolonged the ses¬ 
sion. It was a different motive to which Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, attributed the meeting of Parliament 
on a Friday, when he composed his elegant and 
classic impromptu on George II. and the Countess 
of Yarmouth. During the spring of the year 1788 
his Majesty, who had nearly attained the age of 
fifty, found himself attacked by symptoms of indis¬ 
position, which his physicians pronounced to be 
gouty. Probably the humour might have exhausted 
its force in the extremities in the shape of gout if 
his Majesty had ate and drunk like almost any other 
private gentleman. But his natural disposition to 
temperance, increased by a dread of becoming cor¬ 
pulent, and perhaps other apprehensions, impelled 
him to adopt the habits of an ascetic. The most 
simple food, taken in very moderate quantity, con- 
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stituted his repasts. Yet his German origin showed 
itself in his predilections, for sour crout was one 
of his favourite dishes, as Handel’s or Mozart's 
music charmed him more than that of Pergolesi or 
of Paisiello. His ordinary beverage at table was 
only composed of a sort of lemonade, which he dig¬ 
nified with the name of cup, though a monk of La 
Trappe might have drunk it without any infraction 
of his monastic vow. 

The King usually ate so little and so rapidly, that 
those persons who dined with him could not satisfy 
their appetite unless by continuing their meal after 
the sovereign had finished, which was contrary to 
the old etiquette. He was so sensible of this fact, 
and so considerate, that when he dined at Kew 
without the Queen, and only attended by two 
equerries, he always said, “ Don’t regard me ; take 
your own time.” One of them, an intimate friend 
of mine, relating to me the particulars of these 
repasts, which were very comfortless, observed, 
“ We know so well how soon the King has finished, 
that after we sit down at table not a word is uttered. 
All our attention is devoted to expedition. Yet, 
with the best dilieence we can exert, before we have 
half dined his Majesty has already thrown himself 
back in his chair and called for his cup, with which 
he concludes his meal.” 1 Napoleon’s dinners were, 
if possible, even less convivial and equally brief. 
He, whose hours decided the fate of nations, dedi¬ 
cated little time to the gratifications of the table. 
The late Marquis Cholmondeley, who had dined 
with him at the “grand couvert ” in the Tuileries 
in 1802, has frequently assured me that from the 

1 “Now this, we are confident, never could have been related to 
him by one of the equerries of King George 111., because the 11 old 
etiquette 5 was not that the attendants should cease eating when the 
King did, but that no such attendants ever dined with their Majesties 
at all . 5 ’—Quarterly Review , vol. lvii. p. 467 . 
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moment they sat down till the coffee was served 
not more than forty-three or four minutes elapsed. 
They were then bowed out. 

The late Earl Harcourt, who became Master of 
the Horse to Charlotte of Mecklenburg, was a noble¬ 
man of high breeding, well informed, and of a most 
correct deportment, though of manners somewhat 
constrained and formal. When he had the honour 
to receive and to entertain their Majesties at Nune- 
ham, on their road to visit Oxford, his Countess, who 
was one of the ladies of the Queen’s bedchamber, 
said to him, “ My lord, recollect that as soon as the 
King lays down his knife and fork you must do the 
same. You cannot continue to eat after he has 
ceased.” Finding nevertheless that Lord Harcourt 
either did not, or would not, attend to her injunc¬ 
tion, she was obliged to tread on his foot in order to 
accelerate his movements. The Queen by no means 
resembled her royal consort in this respect. No 
woman in the kingdom enjoyed herself more at 
table, or manifested a nicer taste in the article of 
wine. In consequence of his Majesty’s rarely 
drinking even a single glass, and of his well-known 
indifference about its flavour or quality, he seldom 
had any good wine, though he paid for it the best 
price. During several years the wines served at the 
equerries’ table were very indifferent. As they did 
not, however, think proper to make any complaint 
on the subject, it might so have continued without 
redress, if by accident the Prince of Wales, while 
on a visit at Windsor, had not chanced to dine with 
them. The instant that his Royal Highness tasted 
the claret he pronounced sentence upon it. He did 
more, for he informed his father of the manner in 
which his wine-merchant treated him. The abuse 
was immediately corrected. 

Two other motives, besides the apprehension of 
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corpulency, impelled his Majesty to practise unre¬ 
mitting abstinence. The first was a secret con¬ 
sciousness (which, however, he as carefully concealed 
as his grandmother, Queen Caroline, did her ten¬ 
dency to an internal rupture) that the disease which 
menaced him could only be repressed by severe 
renunciations, and that it menaced his head. Why 
else did he inflict on himself, before he attained his 
thirtieth year, the loss of his hair ? We know that 
shaving the head is one of the earliest and most 
indispensable operations performed on persons at¬ 
tacked with privation of intellect. He did not, we 
may safely assume, submit to it without strong 
reasons. It is with probability conjectured that the 
disorder which seized him in the autumn of 1765, 
the nature of which was mysteriously held from the 
public, affected the brain. In order to subdue that 
tendency he thought no prescription so effectual as 
spare and simple diet. “Junius” says, in a note 
annexed to his letter dated “3d of April 1770,” 
that the King was so agitated in consequence of the 
remonstrance presented to him by the City of Lon¬ 
don in the month of March of the same year, and 
so irritated at his inability to punish the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs for their presumption in ap¬ 
proaching him with such a paper, as to have “ been 
obliged to live upon potatoes for three weeks to 
keep off a malignant fever.” 

The second reason for denying himself any grati¬ 
fications of appetite was his great aversion to con¬ 
finement. The Kinofwas not a studious man. He 
neither liked books, 1 nor sedentary occupations, nor 
convivial society, nor places of public diversion, if 
we except the theatre ; nor cards, till his aug¬ 
menting defect of sight compelled him sometimes 

1 He collected one of the finest of private libraries, and took the 
greatest interest in its constant improvement.—-E d. 
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to have recourse to the last-mentioned amusement. 
George III. never enjoyed his existence so much as 
when in the open air; at times on foot, but generally 
on horseback, either following the hounds, which he 
did with great ardour, or at a review where he was 
always animated, or inspecting his farms, or visiting 
his various improvements and embellishments round 
Windsor. It was his delight to mount his horse 
before the equerry - in - waiting could possibly be 
aware of it; often in severe or unpleasant weather, 
which rarely deterred him ; always at an early hour. 
One of his equerries has assured me that when thus 
surprised he has been compelled to follow the King 
down Windsor Hill with scarcely time to pull up 
his stockings under his boots. No place about his 
Majesty's court or person, so long as he retained 
his intellect, could indeed be less of a sinecure than 
the office of an equerry. The appointments were 
very inadequate to the fatigue and exertions of the 
post, a fact of which the King himself was so well 
aware that he used to say he had fewer applications 
for the employment of equerry than for any other 
in his donation. Returning late from his excursion 
on horseback, after a very short time passed in the 
occupation of dress, he sat down, surrounded by his 
family, at table. All indulgence he deprecated and 
avoided as conducting to certain indisposition. 

Among the noble individuals who formed the 
establishment of the King’s bedchamber in 1788 
was the Earl of Fauconberg, sprung from an ancient 
and loyal family, though an ancestor of his had 
married one of Oliver’s daughters. 1 Being constitu¬ 
tionally subject to a violent scorbutic humour in his 

1 The Earldom became extinct at the death of Cromweirs son-in- 
law in 1700. His nephew succeeded him in the Viscounty, and then 
his son was advanced to the dignity of Earl in 1756, in which he was 
followed by the Earl in the text. The Earldom expired in 1S02, the 
Viscounty in 1815.—D. 
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face, he frequently had recourse to the mineral 
■waters of Cheltenham, then a small, obscure provin¬ 
cial town of the county of Gloucester. Its spring, 
though unquestionably endowed with powerful and 
salubrious qualities, yet during many years had 
fallen into neglect. Lord Fauconberg, finding or 
conceiving that he derived great benefit from the 
water, purchased some land in its vicinity, where he 
constructed a house of moderate dimensions, which 
he named Bays Hill Lodge, situate on a gentle 
eminence about three hundred paces from the 
spring. The King, who usually entered into much 
familiar conversation with the Lord of the Bed¬ 
chamber in waiting before he came out to begin 
his levees, often made inquiries of Lord Fauconberg 
respecting Cheltenham. His warm encomiums on 
the virtues of the mineral water, as well as on the 
beauty of the surrounding country, inspired his 
Majesty with a wish to visit the place. Its privacy 
and simplicity formed additional recommendations. 
Lord Fauconberg offered Bays Hill Lodge for his 
reception, which, though not very capacious, might 
nevertheless contain the part of the royal family 
destined to participate in the excursion. The phy¬ 
sicians who were consulted expressing no disappro¬ 
bation, the plan was finally settled to take place as 
soon as the public business would permit of its exe¬ 
cution. Unfortunately Parliament remained sitting, 
as we have seen, till the nth day of July. But 
such was the King’s impatience to begin his journey, 
that after proroguing the two Houses in person, 
and pronouncing a speech from the throne at three 
on Friday afternoon, he returned to St. James’s, and 
drove down to Windsor. On the ensuing morning, 
before seven, their Majesties, accompanied by the 
three eldest Princesses, had already quitted the 
castle on their way to Cheltenham. They only 
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stopped to take breakfast at Lord Harcourt's seat 
of Nuneham, and reached Bays Hill Lodge on the 
same afternoon at an early hour. 

[12 th —3 \st July 1788.] Here his Majesty found 
himself, for the first time since his grandfather’s 
decease, transformed in some degree from a sove¬ 
reign into a country gentleman. No Minister or 
Secretary of State attended him. During near 
eight-and-twenty years of a stormy and calamitous 
reign, marked with the greatest national disasters, 
though set off by some days of glory, he had 
scarcely seen any part of his dominions. The Nore, 
Coxe Heath, Portsmouth, and Oxford formed 
almost the extent of his travels. At Cheltenham 
he had left a hundred miles behind him the 

“Fumum et opes, strepitumque Romse.” 

His mode of living might be deemed patriarchal, 
more suited to the first ages of the world than to 
the dissipated state of society towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. He visited the spring at 
so early an hour that few of his subjects were found 
there to meet him. Constantly on horseback, when 
the weather permitted, from eleven till three, he sat 
down at four to dinner, strolled out like a citizen, 
with his wife and daughters, on the public walk 
soon after seven, and by eleven at night everything 
was as completely hushed at Bays Hill Lodge as in 
a farmhouse. 

The King was not even accompanied on this 
excursion by any of his usual attendants, neither by 
a Lord of the Bedchamber nor by an equerry. The 
Earl of Courtown, an Irish nobleman who held the 
office of Treasurer of the Household, himself a man 
of very moderate faculties, but of polite and pleasing 
manners, followed his Majesty to Cheltenham by 
special invitation. So did the Honourable Stephen 
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Digby, Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen. They 
usually were his companions when he rode, but he 
delighted to emancipate himself from all restraint, 
to walk out alone in the fields, and to enter into 
conversation with the persons who accidentally fell 
in his way. He made likewise some excursions of 
pleasure and curiosity, particularly to Gloucester, 
where, when visiting the cathedral, he appeared to 
contemplate with much interest the tomb of one of 
his unfortunate predecessors, on which is extended 
his recumbent figure. I mean Edward II., who, 
after his inhuman murder at Berkeley Castle, was 
conveyed for interment to Gloucester. The King, 
Queen, and Princesses drove over, likewise, on a 
morning visit to the classic seat of Lord Bathurst, 
the friend of Pope, at Oakley Grove. But on that 
occasion, as on every other, the King invariably 
declined all dinners or entertainments. Lord Fau- 
conberg himself could not have paid more assiduous 
attention to the Cheltenham spring than did George 
III, He drank of it indeed so profusely, and its 
effects on him were so violent, that many persons, 
not without apparently good cause, attributed his 
subsequent temporary loss of reason to the irritation 
produced by the waters on his nervous system. 

The two representatives for the town of Windsor 
in 1788 were the Earl of Mornington and Mr. 
Powney. Royal and ministerial influence combined 
had recently brought in the former, on the decease 
of Lord Montagu, son of Earl Beaulieu, but Powney 
had not so easily obtained his seat. He successfully 
undertook, at a period when the King, in conse¬ 
quence of the American war, was very unpopular, 
to turn out Admiral Keppel, who then sat in the 
House of Commons for Windsor. Scarcely any 
individual could be more obnoxious to the King 
than was that naval officer at the time when the 
VOL. v. l 
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general election took place, in September 1780, 
though within little more than eighteen months 
afterwards he found himself compelled to create 
Keppel a Viscount, and to place him at the head of 
the Admiralty. It is well known that previous to 
the dissolution of the Parliament in question, George 
III. indirectly canvassed many of the tradesmen 
at Windsor in favour of Powney, and his influence 
must necessarily have been great in a town where 
he so much resided. After a sharp contest, Powney 
only carried the election by sixteen votes, though 
the freeholders amounted to nearly three hundred. 
So efficient a proof of loyalty, exhibited at such a 
juncture, could not fail to make a favourable impres¬ 
sion, especially as Powney was again returned for 
the same borough at the ensuing dissolution in 1784. 
The King on all occasions treated him with marks 
of familiarity and regard. His landed property, 
which lay in the immediate vicinity of Windsor, and 
was considerable, rendered him likewise an object 
of royal attention. Neither Nature nor education 
had set their stamp upon him as a fit companion for 
princes. His person, short and thick, was ignoble, 
his manners unrefined and rustic, his countenance 
destitute of elevation or expression, and his mind 
by no means highly cultivated. The distinction 
shown him by his sovereign procured him neverthe¬ 
less a place in the “ Rolliad,” as the esquire of the 
commander-in-chief, Sir George Howard. 

“ Erect in person, see yon knight advance 
With trusty squire, who bears his shield and lance; 

The Quixote Howard ! royal Windsor’s pride, 

And Sancho Panga Powney by his side.” 

Since the decease of the Earl of Pomfret.in 1785, 
who was ranger of Windsor Little Park, the King 
had not filled up that office, and it was thought that 
he intended to confer it on one of the Princesses, 
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his daughters. But in the last days of July Powney 
was appointed ranger, with a salary of ^500 per 
annum. His Majesty undoubtedly designed it as a 
mark of his predilection, and as some remuneration 
for Powney’s expenses incurred by bringing himself 
into Parliament. The King did not, however, mean 
that Powney should consider the post as efficient, 
or that he should exercise any control over the park, 
having previously taken it into his own hands as a 
farm, for the purpose of agricultural experiments and 
occupation. Some time subsequent to the appoint¬ 
ment his Majesty, accompanied by Colonel Manners, 
his equerry, on horseback, returning to Windsor, met 
Powney, whom he accosted, and they rode together 
till they arrived at the entrance into the Little Park. 
Manners holding open the gate, the King entered 
first, and Powney was about to follow, when the 
colonel let the gate fall, by which unexpected cir¬ 
cumstance the ranger found himself excluded from 
the very park placed under his supervision. The 
King and his equerry passing on, he remained for a 
minute in silent mortification. Then turning his 
horse’s head he retraced his steps homeward. Meet¬ 
ing Lord Sandwich, who was Master of the Buck- 
hounds, Powney communicated the case to him, 
intimating at the same time that he should probably 
ask some explanation from Colonel Manners for 
thus shutting the gate in his face. “ Powney,” re¬ 
plied the Earl, “ I would advise you to desist from 
any such intention ; first, because Manners, who has 
killed one or two highwaymen that attempted to 
rob him, is not a man likely to give you any satis¬ 
factory explanation of the matter; but still more, 
because he probably either had the King’s private 
directions for his conduct, or guessed his pleasure. 
Let the affair rest.” The ranger followed Lord Sand¬ 
wich’s advice, who himself related to me the story. 
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\August 1788.] The political power possessed 
and exercised by Pitt at this time, placed him in a 
far higher point of security than any Minister of the 
crown had enjoyed, not only since the accession of 
the Brunswick line, but since the Revolution. In 
fact, if we except the Chancellor in the Cabinet, and 
Dundas out of the Cabinet, Pitt composed himself 
the Administration. His application to business, his 
renunciation of pleasure, together with his facility, 
rapidity, and activity in the conduct of affairs, 
enabled him to superintend every department. The 
formation of a sinking fund in 1786, followed in 
1787 by the emancipation of Holland from the 
French influence, rendered him not merely popular— 
he was idolised by the nation. At St. James’s he 
could dictate even when he did not persuade or 
convince. The King feared and respected him. 
George II. entertained similar sentiments towards 
his father; George III. lamented and disapproved 
the impeachment of Hastings, to which Pitt had 
mainly contributed. Even on the recent measure 
of the “Slave Regulation Bill,” his Majesty would 
probably have taken part with his Chancellor against 
the First Lord of the Treasury, if he could have 
followed the impulse of his own inclination or judg¬ 
ment. But, on the other hand, the King justly 
appreciated Pitts transcendent parliamentary abili¬ 
ties, as well as his services during the long and 
doubtful struggle with the Coalition. Conscious 
that whoever presided in the councils of the crown, 
he must yield to his Minister upon many points, so 
lone as Pitt did not interfere with matters of con- 
science, George III. felt the warmest disposition to 
give him unequivocal support. 

In the Cabinet he exercised almost uncontrolled 
authority. Bastard, by his repeated attacks on 
Lord Howe in the House of Commons, which ulti- 
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mately produced that nobleman’s resignation, had 
in fact played into Pitt’s hands, who filled up the 
vacant office by placing in it his own brother. 
Already the Minister meditated to change in like 
manner the two Secretaries of State, and to substi¬ 
tute in their places his most devoted personal ad¬ 
herents. We must indeed candidly admit that 
though in December 1783, when the country was in 
a state of convulsion, two individuals more proper 
for those high employments could not probably have 
been found on the moment than the Marquis of 
Carmarthen and Lord Sydney, yet in August 1788 
functionaries much more capable might replace 
them. In the Upper House they were almost null. 
Lord Sydney had even ventured to speak, though 
not to vote, in opposition to the “ Slave Regulation 
Bill.” The Marquis, his colleague, who presided 
over the Foreign Department, rather belonged to the 
Shelburne school than to that of Pitt. He was 
besides, though not a man of superior talents, yet 
endowed with a very independent mind, more so 
than a Minister of Pitt’s character mioffit like for one 

o 

of his associates in power. It was, however, neces¬ 
sary to wait for favourable occasions of displacing 
the two secretaries. Within ten months from the 
time of which I speak Lord Sydney was pushed out 
of the Cabinet, not indeed as the Archbishop of 
Grenada dismissed Gil Bias, by the shoulders, but 
gently—a bed of repose being previously prepared 
for him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer—I 
mean the Chief Justiceship in Eyre, south of Trent. 
Mr. William Grenville was immediately made Secre¬ 
tary for the Home Department. Lord Carmarthen 
survived his colleague nearly two years. In June 
1791 (before which period he had become Duke of 
Leeds) he formed the instrument of impelling the 
court of Berlin to adopt hostile demonstrations 
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against Catherine II. during the negotiations relative 
to Ockzakow. But when it was found necessary to 
abandon this line of foreign policy, rather than sub¬ 
mit to the humiliation he threw up his employment. 
Pitt instantly transferred Lord Grenville (who had 
intermediately been created a peer) to the Foreign 
Office, while Dundas succeeded to the vacant Secre¬ 
taryship of State. 

Among all the members of Administration the 
Duke of Richmond manifested the most implicit 
deference to Pitt’s wishes on every point, and 
seemed to be united with him by the strongest ties. 
Throughout the whole progress of Sir William 
Dolben’s bill in the House of Peers, the Duke, 
like Abdiel, “ faithful only he,” while his colleagues 
either stood aloof or opposed the measure, defended 
it with his best exertions. The Minister had indeed 
paid dearly for his Grace’s friendship by adopting 
his plans of fortification—plans not only very ex¬ 
pensive but adverse to the genius of the nation, if 
not contrary to the spirit of the British Constitution. 
Like ‘The Westminster scrutiny” and “the Irish 
propositions,” the attempt had only produced defeat 
accompanied with some portion of condemnation. 
Lord Camden, whom Pitt had created an Earl and 
made President of the Council, was, it is true, sin¬ 
cerely attached to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But that great lawyer had already passed the ordi¬ 
nary limits assigned to human life, and if the bright¬ 
ness of his faculties had suffered no diminution, yet 
his energies, intellectual as well as corporeal, began 
to feel the pressure of time. The Marquis of Staf¬ 
ford, who held the Privy Seal, might be considered 
as the least efficient of the Cabinet Ministers, and 
he had been throughout a considerable part of his 
life closely united with Lord Thurlow by habits of 
convivial and social intimacy. 
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The Chancellor remained during the recess that 
followed the prorogation in a state of sullen aliena¬ 
tion. Pepper Arden's recent appointment to the 
place of Master of the Rolls, an employment so 
closely and personally connected with the Court of 
Chancery, furnished fresh aliment to his irritated 
mind. He held Arden in personal aversion, without 
respecting his legal talents or acquirements. Nor 
did he fail to oppose every official impediment and 
delay that animosity could suggest to prevent its 
accomplishment. But after a long and ineffectual 
struggle Pitt’s pertinacity prevailed. Thurlow could 
not, however, be removed from the Councils of 
the sovereign like the two Secretaries of State. 
H is talents and eloquence were indispensable in the 
Upper House, where he formed the only adequate 
opponent to Lord Loughborough. That necessity, 
and that alone, prolonged his tenure of the Great 
Seal for nearly four years longer, till in June 1792, 
Pitt, wearied out with incessant and acrimonious 
altercations which took place between them, having 
sent Lord Grenville to fight the Ministerial battles 
in that assembly, and having got complete possession 
of the Cabinet, ventured to dismiss Lord Thurlow. 
The Great Seal was then put into commission for a 
few months, till Wedderburn could be prevailed on 
to accept it. 

The state of depression into which the Opposition 
was fallen as a party, in the summer of 1788, formed 
a striking contrast with the apparent stability of 
Pitt’s ministerial power. Yet the lapse of a few 
weeks demonstrated how slippery are the founda¬ 
tions of ambition, and had nearly precipitated the 
Minister from his elevation. Burke, at this period, 
occupied as he was with the prosecution of Has¬ 
tings, embarrassed in his private circumstances, 
sinking In years, and almost hopeless of any amelio- 
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ration of affairs, had become acrimonious in his 
temper and irritable in his manners. Sheridan, on 
the contrary, accustomed from early youth to subsist 
by ingenuity, placed at the head of one of the 
theatres, fertile in plans for procuring money, and not 
fastidious in the means that he employed to raise it, 
convivial in his disposition, universally sought after 
for the charms of his society, and always extinguish¬ 
ing his cares in wine, seemed, like Teucer, to ex¬ 
claim when looking round on his companions in 
political misfortune— 

“0 fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum saepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas ! ” 

His father, Thomas Sheridan, a man of eminent 
talents, but whose whole life had been a struggle for 
bread, finished his protracted career just at this time. 
Immersed as he was in pecuniary difficulties, he must 
yet have derived no ordinary pride and gratification 
at having given birth to a son whose resplendent 
talents, collectively considered, almost threw into 
the shade those of every other competitor for fame. 

Fox, after contending through five successive ses¬ 
sions against an individual whom his own impru¬ 
dence had raised to power, and whom every revolv¬ 
ing year confirmed in authority, resolved to quit for 
a time the scene of his own defeat and of his rival’s 
triumph. He had only taken a hasty view of Italy 
when young, a country to which all his recollections, 
all his partialities, all his studies, continually re-con¬ 
ducted him. He determined to visit once more the 
soil which had produced a Dante, an Ariosto, a 
Guicciardini, and so many illustrious historians, 
philosophers, or poets. Already, accompanied by 
Mrs. Armstead, whom he married about five years 
afterwards, he prepared to set out on his journey, 
projecting, as he did, to pass the ensuing winter 
south of the Apennines. His health likewise, which 
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was much broken, prompted him to try the air of a 
softer climate. Before he left London he had the 
gratification of witnessing no ordinary victory over 
Administration in the return to Parliament of his in¬ 
timate friend, Lord John Townsend, as member for 
Westminster. Pitt, when he gave his brother a 
mentor in the person of Lord Hood, no doubt had 
anticipated the re-election of that gallant veteran. 
But he found himself greatly deceived in his expec¬ 
tations. After a violent contest Lord John obtained 
his seat. The success was celebrated by every 
proof of party exultation, and the metropolis again 
exhibited scenes of riot nearly similar to those that 
disgraced Westminster in 1 784. Unfortunately, too, 
the majority exceeding 800 left no rational hope 
of restoring Lord Hood by a scrutiny. The very 
name had indeed left behind it recollections which 
could not be pleasing to the Minister. Under these 
circumstances it became necessary to wait for the 
dissolution of Parliament before any new attempt 
should be made to replace Lord Hood in the House 
of Commons as representative for the City of 
Westminster. 

His Majesty, after passing above a month at 
Cheltenham, during which time he indulged in a 
more copious use of the mineral waters than pru¬ 
dence would have dictated, returned with the royal 
family to Windsor. Previous to his departure, as 
he had visited Gloucester in July, so he made an 
excursion in August to Worcester. Besides the 
natural desire to see a place which might rank 
among the greatest and most opulent cities of his 
dominions, he was desirous of testifying his regard 
for the venerable prelate who then occupied the 
Episcopal See, 1 a prelate whom he would willingly 
have raised, some years earlier, to the metropolitan 
1 Dr. Richard Hind, Bishop of Worcester.—E d. 
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dignity of Canterbury. The King, with the Queen 
and Princesses, passed a night at the Bishops 
Palace. On the following day he held a sort of 
levee there, previous to which ceremony, at an 
early hour, the weather being very fine, he went on 
foot alone to the bridge which extends across the 
Severn. The Mayor, Corporation, with many of 
the nobility and gentry of the surrounding country, 
afterwards accompanied him to the Guildhall. It is 
unquestionable that he displayed on the occasion 
an extraordinary elevation of spirits, attended with 
some striking peculiarities of deportment. Wine 
being brought, he drank one or two glasses before 
dinner, and appeared deeply sensible to the testi¬ 
monies exhibited of loyal affection. As he became 
totally alienated in mind within twelve weeks after¬ 
wards, there were not wanting persons who imagined 
that the first symptoms of effervescence produced 
by the Cheltenham waters on his nervous system 
might be traced at Worcester. Soon after his return 
to Windsor the King celebrated with great splen¬ 
dour the Prince of Wales’s birthday. Among the 
sons and daughters of the crown who assisted at 
that ceremony was Prince William Henry, third in 
order of birth. Having been destined by his father 
for the naval service, he had proceeded when very 
young to America and the West Indies as a mid¬ 
shipman under the superintendence of Admiral 
Digby. There he soon gave proof, not only of 
personal courage but of ardour and capacity. No 
Prince of England since James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), had been brought up to the 
sea. 

Having completed about this time his twenty- 
third year, he expressed much impatience to be 
created a peer as his elder brother, Frederick, 
had been on attaining to the age of majority. In- 
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dependent, however, of the Duke of Yorks greater 
proximity to the throne, his Majesty always felt 
a degree of predilection for his second son. He 
likewise knew or believed that the Prince of Wales 
possessed or exercised a great ascendant over the 
mind of William Henry. These motives, together 
with a reluctance to augment the pecuniary pres¬ 
sure of the royal family on the nation, induced the 
King to reject the importunate solicitations made 
to him on the subject. Mortified at the denial, and 
naturally anxious to perform some public part upon 
the great political theatre of the world, the Prince 
determined, if he could not take his seat among the 
peers, at least to reach the Lower House. With 
that view, in the anticipation of an approaching 
dissolution of Parliament, he took measures for 
procuring his return as one of the members for 
Totness in the county of Devon. Probably such 
an election, if it had ever taken place, would 
have been pronounced invalid and null by the 
House of Commons. But the experiment was 
not made. About nine months after the time of 
which I speak, in May 17S9, George III. created 
him Duke of Clarence, observing, as I have been 
assured, at the moment when he signed the patent, 
“ I well know that it is another vote added to Op¬ 
position/’ I may here remark that though the title 
of York has, ever since the accession of the House 
of Tudor, been uniformly conferred on the second 
son of the sovereign, yet it was otherwise under the 
Plantagenets. Edward III. made his second son, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, while his fourth son, Ed¬ 
mund, received the dukedom of York—not indeed 
from the King his father, but from Richard II. 
Henry IV. gave in like manner to Thomas, his 
second son, the dukedom of Clarence. Since the 
weak, imprudent, unfortunate George, Duke of 
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Clarence, next brother to Edward IV., whom 
we assume to have been drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine in 1478, no prince of the blood 
had been invested with the title. Charles I., 
who had three sons, created the third, Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, not of Clarence. A circum¬ 
stance still more singular is that no such place 
or county as Clarence exists within the realm of 
England. I believe antiquaries agree in asserting 
that it is from the town of Clare in Suffolk, or from 
the territory adjoining, the dukedom derives its 
origin. 1 

[September 1788.] I set out for Paris early in 
September, and did not return to England before 
the ensuing month. Previous to my leaving Lon¬ 
don died the Duke of Manchester after a short but 
severe indisposition. The Opposition lost in him 
a steady adherent. His person and manners were 
most dignified, but neither his abilities nor his for¬ 
tune corresponded with his figure. On the first 
day of Hastings’s trial, which took place, as we 
have seen, towards the middle of February, the 
Duke attended in Westminster Hall. Before he 
quitted that edifice he experienced a sensation of 
a paralytic nature in one of his arms, which he 
attributed, probably with reason, to the damp, 
noxious vapour that pervaded the whole build¬ 
ing. Having in the course of the summer visited 
Brighthelmstone for the benefit of his health, he 
committed the imprudence of seating himself on 
the turf, the weather being fine, in order to enjoy 
the spectacle of a cricket match played on the 
Steyne. A violent fever which ensued carried him 
off within two or three days. 

1 For an article on “ Clarence,” the origin and bearers of the title, 
&c., by the Rev. Thomas Parkinson, see “ The Antiquary,” vol. v. 
p. 60 (1882 ).—Ed. 
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The short Administration of the Archbishop of 
Sens, from whose supposed talents great expecta¬ 
tions were originally entertained, but who only 
aggravated the national calamities, was already 
terminated before I reached the French capital, 
and Necker had resumed his place in the coun¬ 
cils of the crown. The effervescence which per¬ 
vaded the public mind, the deficiency in the 
revenue, and the contending parties in the Cabi¬ 
net, all portended some impending convulsion. 
A free constitution was demanded from every 
quarter of Franee. So universal and so violent 
was this reclamation that neither Henry IV. nor 
Louis XIV. could have successfully opposed the 
will of the nation. But a free constitution might 
have been conceded to the people without pro¬ 
ducing disorganisation or revolution. So well 
cemented was the French monarchy, and so 
deeply rooted in long prescription was the Ca- 
petian dynasty by a lapse of nearly 800 years, 
that no sovereign of ordinary vigour could have 
been dethroned. Louis XV., indolent, dissolute, 
and feeble as he was, would not have tamely re¬ 
signed his throat to the knife. He would have 
resisted at some point of the contest. But his 
grandson, with the most benign intentions, allowed 
insurrection to organise itself, and to proceed unop¬ 
posed through every gradation of enormous crime, 
till he fell under the stroke of the guillotine. 

One of the last exhibitions of royal magnificence 
which the French court displayed previous to its 
fall took place a short time before my arrival at 
Paris. I mean the ceremony attending the pre¬ 
sentation of Tippoo Sultan's ambassadors to Louis 
XVI. Versailles became the scene of this splen¬ 
did spectacle, as it had been seventy-four years 
earlier of the reception given by Louis XIV., a 
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short time preceding his decease, to the ambassa¬ 
dors of Siam. Tippoo, one of the most enterpris¬ 
ing, active, and warlike princes who has arisen in the 
East during the course of the eighteenth century, 
though, as we must admit, one of the most impru¬ 
dent, the Mithridates of our time, impelled by his 
inextinguishable enmity to the English name and 
nation, meditated (like the King of Pontus in an¬ 
tiquity) to renew the struggle against his powerful 
opponents. This object, which was never absent 
from his mind, induced him to send an embassy to 
France charged with presents of the most costly 
nature. Nor can it be doubted, that if the calami¬ 
ties which soon afterwards swallowed up the French 
monarchy had not intervened, we should have wit¬ 
nessed a new contest in the centre of Hindostan, 
where the armies of Louis XVI. and those of the 
Sultan of Mysore would have acted in concert. The 
Queen, who had not then completed her thirty-third 
year, decorated on the occasion with the finest dia¬ 
monds of the crown, herself the most majestic and 
graceful princess in Europe, was present at the re¬ 
ception of the Asiatic ambassadors. So were the 
Count de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII., and 
his brother. Count d’Artois, with their consorts, ac¬ 
companied by the heroic Elizabeth of France, sister 
to the King, who perished five years later on the 
scaffold. Philip, Duke of Orleans, labouring at 
that time under his sovereign’s displeasure, and 
already engaged in those criminal machinations 
which burst out within twelve months, absented 
himself. Tippoo’s ambassadors continued at Paris 
during some weeks, and were treated with distin¬ 
guished honours, but their master derived little or 
no benefit from a mission so expensive, which, 
under more propitious circumstances, might have 
subsequently changed the face of affairs in Asia. 
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[i^ 7 —15 Ei October 17S8.J While the French 
capital presented every symptom of approaching 
commotion, London exhibited at the beginning of 
October a political calm. His Majesty, who ap¬ 
peared to enjoy perfect health, came up weekly 
from Windsor, and held his levees at St. James’s 
with his accustomed regularity. If in the interior 
of his family he ever betrayed any indications of an 
eccentric or a disordered mind, these ebullitions were 
so carefully concealed as not to become known be¬ 
yond the limits of his residence. Such was the 
tranquil aspect of this country while the far greater 
part of the Continent had already become a scene 
of war and devastation. In the Netherlands scarcely 
were the Flemings prevented from rising in open 
insurrection against Joseph II., while that restless 
and injudicious prince, insensible to the dictates of 
prudence, pursued his ambitious but ruinous pro¬ 
jects of aggrandisement on the Lower Danube. 
Surrendering his Councils to the direction of Pot¬ 
emkin and of Catherine II., intent only on con¬ 
quests in Servia and Bosnia, anxious to acquire the 
fortress of Belgrade, directing his armies in person 
like Frederick II., but wholly destitute of Frederick’s 
military talents, Joseph had nearly subverted the 
Austrian monarchy. 

At a time when France was menaced with revo¬ 
lution, when the Low Countries hardly acknowledged 
his supremacy, and Hungary might from day to day 
throw off all subjection, he persisted in prosecuting 
hostilities against the Turks. Never were the Aus¬ 
trian arms subjected to more humiliating as well as 
sanguinary defeats while contending against the 
Ottomans, than throughout the campaign of 1788. 
If the Turkish throne had been then filled by an 
active, warlike, and enterprising Sultan, by a Ma¬ 
homet II., a Selim I., or a Solyman II., all Hungary 
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and Transylvania must probably have passed again 
under the Mahometan yoke. Joseph, broken in 
health, irritated in his temper, and sunk in repu¬ 
tation, at length quitted the camp and retired to 
Vienna. As it was said of his ancestor the Empe¬ 
ror Charles V., when he regained the Spanish shore 
after his ill-timed and unfortunate expedition against 
Algiers in 1541, “ qu’il dtoit alle enterrer son hon- 
neur en Espagne, morte en Afrique,” so might it 
with equal truth have been applied to Joseph that 
he was gone to bury his honour in Austria which 
had expired in Hungary. Happily his reign drew 
towards its termination. 

If that prince became the victim of his Muscovite 
connection, his ally, Catherine, succeeded far better 
in her enterprises along the shore of the Euxine. 
Potemkin, by a desperate act of fortunate valour, 
made himself master of Ockzakow. But previous 
to its capture a most formidable opponent had 
appeared at the other extremity of Europe, who 
threatened to set limits to the Empress’s thirst of 
dominion. Gustavus IIP, to whom I allude, must 
be ranked, notwithstanding his vices, among the 
greatest princes who have reigned in Sweden. He 
possessed courage and talents, military as well as 
civil, which, if they had been seconded by his sub¬ 
jects and his soldiery, might have retrieved, at least 
in part, the calamities inflicted on the Swedes by 
Charles XII.’s insatiate ambition. After emanci¬ 
pating the royal authority from the state of degra¬ 
dation to which it had been reduced under his two 
immediate predecessors, Gustavus undertook to 
carry war to the city of Petersburgh itself. Nor 
would the attempt, however hazardous, have failed, 
if the Empress had not corrupted both his senate 
and his army, while she induced the Danes to in¬ 
vade Sweden on the side of Gottenburg. The 
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efforts made by Gustavus under these circumstances 
excite just admiration. His uncle, “the great Fre¬ 
derick,” scarcely exerted energies more conspicuous 
during the memorable campaign of 1757. The in¬ 
subordination of Gustavus’s forces in Finland, who 
when within so short a distance of the Russian 
capital as to allow the noise of his cannon to be 
there heard, nevertheless refused to advance or to 
draw their swords in his cause, compelled him to 
return to Stockholm. There new dangers and dif¬ 
ficulties awaited him. The Senate, profiting by his 
absence, had assumed all the functions of eovern- 
ment. Count Razamowsky, Catherine’s ambassador, 
dictated his mistress’s pleasure to that factious, 
venal, and unprincipled assembly, but Gustavus, 
by an eloquent appeal to the burghers, dissipated 
their machinations. 

The Danish auxiliaries of Catherine had mean¬ 
while advanced almost unopposed to the gates of 
Gottenburg. Gustavus, imitating the founder of the 
House of Vasa, descended, like him, into the mines 
of Dalecarlia, in order to rouse the rude inhabitants 
of those subterranean abodes to the defence of their 
country. Nor were his exertions unsuccessful in 
awakening their loyalty. They formed a body of 
3000 men for his protection. Gustavus’s efforts 
must nevertheless still have proved unavailing to 
rescue himself and Sweden from foreign enemies, 
unless he could preserve Gottenburg. In order to 
effect it, he was compelled to traverse the central 
provinces of his kingdom (precisely as Charles XII. 
did those of Germany in 1714, on his return from 
Demotica to Stralsund), unaccompanied, travelling 
by night as well as by day, mounted on a common 
post-horse, liable at any moment to be intercepted by 
the Danish parties scattered over the open country. 
Already the Governor of Gottenburg prepared to 
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capitulate, when the King, having eluded all the 
dangers that menaced him, entered the place. 

His unexpected presence, and avowed determina¬ 
tion to perish rather than surrender, operated with 
electric effect on the inhabitants. Yet such was 
their defenceless state, that if no foreign power 
speedily interposed Gottenburg could not have re¬ 
sisted beyond a few days. Unquestionably, under 
ordinary circumstances, and in other times, France 
would have come forward as the ally of Gustavus. 
During successive centuries the closest political ties 
had subsisted between the courts of Versailles and 
of Stockholm. But Louis's domestic embarrass¬ 
ments, which in 1787 had compelled him to remain a 
passive spectator of the British and Prussian opera¬ 
tions in Holland, incapacitated him in 1788 from 
extending assistance to the Swedish prince. France 
herself already approached the abyss of revolution. 
Such was the desperate condition of Gustavus at 
the commencement of October. Imprisonment or 
flight, followed in either case probably by deposition, 
seemed to constitute his only alternatives. 

In this moment of crisis, Hugh Elliot, the British 
Envoy to the Danish Court, well apprised of the 
inclinations of his own Cabinet, and sustained by 
the Prussian Minister in Denmark, did not hesitate 
to pass the Sound and to join Gustavus at Gotten¬ 
burg. Since the decease of Sir Thomas Wroughton 
in the preceding autumn, the English Ministers had 
neglected to send any diplomatic representative to 
Stockholm. Fortunately Elliot possessed all the 
energy, decision, and spirit demanded for the King 
of Sweden's preservation. “ I found Gustavus,” 
said Elliot to me, when relating the fact, “in cir¬ 
cumstances so distressing, that notwithstanding his 
determination to resist as long as possible, he never¬ 
theless regarded himself as nearly dethroned. He 
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even held a small vessel ready in the harbour of 
Gottenburg, on which he intended to embark at 
the last extremity, and his resolution was taken to 
retire to Italy. I said to him, 'Sire, pr6tez-moi 
votre couronne, et je vous la rendrai au bout de 
vingt-quatre heures.’” Gustavus did not hesitate 
in intrusting the interests of Sweden, as well as 
his own, to Elliot’s zeal and ability, who instantly 
opened a negotiation with Prince Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel, commander of the Danish forces. The 
prince royal (now Frederick VI.), then nearly 
twenty-one years of age, served under him as a 
volunteer. Prince Charles of Hesse stood in a 
very close degree of connection with the Swedish 
sovereign, they having both married daughters of 
Frederick V., sisters of Christian VII., successive 
Kings of Denmark. But he was not the less 
ardently engaged in the interests of Catherine, nor 
less decidedly hostile to Gustavus. It required all 
the efforts of the British Minister, acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Envoy of Prussia, to effect his extrica¬ 
tion, and to snatch Gottenburg from the Danes. A 
dexterous mixture of expostulation with menace at 
length accomplished the two objects, and replaced 
Gustavus on the Swedish throne. Within little 
more than three years afterwards he perished, like 
Henry IV. of France, in the midst of his own 
capital, at a masquerade, by the hand of an assassin. 

While I am recounting these facts, in the first 
days of February 1820, George III. has descended 
to the grave. Never, I believe, did any prince— 
not even Elizabeth—leave behind him a memory 
more cherished by his subjects ! Confined as he 
was to his apartments at Windsor, unseen except 
by his medical attendants, having long ceased to 
live in a moral and in a political sense, deprived of 
sight as well as of intellect, and oppressed under the 
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weight of old age, yet his people have clung to his 
memory with a sort of superstitious reverence, as if, 
while he still continued an inhabitant of the earth, 
his existence suspended or averted national calami¬ 
ties. This affectionate respect he owed far more to 
his moral qualities than to his abilities or mental 
endowments, and his long reign, if considered only 
as a period of time, abstracted from the considera¬ 
tion of the sovereign, presents a melancholy picture 
of enormous public debt, immense territorial loss, 
and most ruinous hostilities. Between 1760 and 
1812, when he ceased to reign, a period of fifty- 
two years, we enjoyed scarcely twenty-four of peace. 
The decease of every other sovereign recorded in 
history labouring under incurable mental derange¬ 
ment, has always been considered as a consumma¬ 
tion equally happy for the individual and for the 
community. George III. is the seventh Prince 
whom Europe has beheld during the last four 
centuries seated on a throne and alienated in mind. 
Of the seven two have been females, and three 
have reigned in our own days. Germany, France, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and Eng¬ 
land have each in turn exhibited this painful 
spectacle. 

The first in order of time, Wenceslaus of Luxem¬ 
bourg, Emperor of Germany and King of Bohemia, 
ascended the throne in 1378, before he had well 
attained to manhood, and, like Nero, at first gave 
hopes of many virtues. But they soon became 
obscured under the most scandalous and vicious 
excesses. In him insanity was produced by the 
combination of an understanding naturally feeble 
with furious passions and ungovernable appetites, 
whose indulgence rendered him frantic. Deposed 
from the Imperial throne, repeatedly imprisoned, 
and degraded to the lowest point of wretchedness, 
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he was nevertheless permitted to retain the title of 
King, and died in 1419 at Prague. 

The second instance of royal insanity was pre¬ 
sented nearly about the same period in the person 
of Charles VI. of France, a prince on whom, with 
more reason than on Louis XV., his subjects be¬ 
stowed the epithet of “le Bien-aime.” Endowed 
by Nature with faculties adequate to the weight of 
government, a constitutional tendency to mental 
alienation, which appears to have been inflamed by 
a coup de soleil, terminated ultimately in madness. 
Under so severe an affliction he laboured during 
thirty years, not indeed constantly deprived of 
reason ; for, like George III., he enjoyed intervals 
of sound understanding, relapsing nevertheless from 
time to time into total incapacity. Charles ter¬ 
minated his life and reign three years after Wen- 
ceslaus, amidst scenes of national distress and of 
personal destitution the most deplorable. 

Jane, surnamed “la Folle,” or the Mad, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, sister to Catherine of 
Arragon, Henry VII Ids wife, herself the greatest 
princess in Europe, Queen in her own right of 
Spain and of the Indies, who forms the third 
example, remained in a state of incurable lunacy 
during near fifty years. In her it resulted from 
original weakness of intellect, aggravated by the 
untimely death of her husband Philip “le Bel,” on 
whom, notwithstanding his indifference towards her, 
she doated with undiminished fondness. Immured 
in the castle of Tordesillas on the Douro by her 
son, the Emperor Charles V., from the age of 
twenty-four to seventy-three, neglected, forgotten, 
sleeping on straw, which she sometimes wanted, 
though her apartments were hung with tapestry, she 
expired in 1555, an awful monument of human 
misery combined with the highest earthly dignities. 
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Sweden offers the fourth instance of a crowned 
head bereft of reason in the person of Eric XIV., 
eldest son and successor of the great Gustavus 
Vasa. He probably inherited at his birth the intel¬ 
lectual malady which precipitated him from the 
throne, his mother having been confined on a similar 
account. Eric, who was deposed in 1568, after a 
reign of eight years, whose remaining life was 
passed in captivity, transferred from one prison to 
another, and over the precise nature of whose death 
a veil is drawn—like those of Richard II., of 
Henry VI., and of Edward V. in our own annals—* 
Eric, ferocious, sanguinary, and cruel, as he ulti¬ 
mately became, seems, when not under the dominion 
of frenzy, to have been mild, tractable, and humane. 

We now arrive at the present times. Here 
Christian VII., King of Denmark, furnishes the fifth 
exhibition of disordered reason amone the sove- 
reigns of Europe. It was neither constitutional nor 
hereditary in him. Excesses, followed by diseases, 
and the imprudent use of remedies, wholly deprived 
him of understanding before he had well accom¬ 
plished his twenty-third year. From 1772 down to 
1808, when he ceased to exist, Christian remained 
the victim of debilities, mental and corporeal, the 
most humiliating and incurable in their nature. If 
I do not relate the particulars of his condition, it is 
not because I am unacquainted with them, but from 
motives of delicacy and concern. 

Widely different were the causes which deprived 
of intellect Maria, Queen of Portugal, a princess 
endowed with many virtues, animated by the best 
intentions towards her people, and by no means 
destitute of qualities or talents worthy a throne. 
Superstition, combining with a melancholy tempera¬ 
ment, overturned her mind. She forms the sixth in 
this list. Dr. Willis, who was principally instru- 
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mental in restoring George III. to health, and who 
soon afterwards visited Portugal in the expectation 
that he might effect a similar recovery in the Queen, 
found her beyond his art. Sir Sydney Smith never¬ 
theless assured me that soon after she embarked on 
board his ship in the Tagus, towards the close of 
1807, when she was seventy-three years old, she 
perfectly recovered her reason during about twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time she relapsed 
into her former disordered state. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary fact that the two last-mentioned sovereigns 
should both have been driven out of their respective 
capitals about the same time, one by the English, 
the other by the French. Christian was conveyed 
into Holstein previous to the siege of Copenhagen. 
Maria, expelled from Lisbon, crossed the equinoc¬ 
tial line and found an asylum in the southern 
hemisphere. 

George III., who closes this procession of kings 
and queens “beheld in dim eclipse/’ is justly em¬ 
balmed in the affection of his subjects. Yet his 
reign may with truth be divided into two portions : 
the first, comprising about twenty-two years, from 
1760 to 1782, during which he enjoyed little or 
no popularity; the last, of seven-and-thirty years, 
throughout the whole of which period, though the 
greater part of it was passed in war, his virtues 
have obtained for him a higher place in our esteem 
than any prince has occupied since the Norman 
Conquest. Elizabeth and William III. were sove¬ 
reigns of much greater talents, so were Henry II. 
and Edward III., but beneath him considered in a 
moral point of view. 

I resume the subject of Gustavus III. He 
unquestionably bore a strong resemblance in the 
formation and features of his character to his 
maternal uncle, “the great Frederick”—too close 
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a similarity indeed on various points. Convers¬ 
ing with Elliot, in March 1791, I asked him his 
sentiments respecting Gustavus and his two bro¬ 
thers, the Dukes of Sudermania and of East 
Gothland. “ The King,” replied he, “ possesses 
great talents, capacity, and resolution, but his moral 
principles are most relaxed, and he indulges in 
scandalous irregularities of conduct. He is be¬ 
sides a comedian, capable of practising every 
species of artifice or delusion in order to serve 
his purposes. When his mother, the queen dow¬ 
ager, a princess of very strong mind, lay expiring 
at Stockholm in July 1782, he waited on her, em¬ 
braced her, wept over her, and affected the most 
acute distress. She was not, however, the dupe 
of his pretended sorrow. No sooner had he quitted 
her bedside than the dying queen called for pen 
and ink. She then wrote these, or nearly these 
words, addressed to her brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia — ‘ Les marques d’attendrissement et de 
douleur que le roi vient de marquer pour ma mort 
prochaine, ne sont que des grimaces. II me croit 
a l’agonie. J’^cris ces lignes d’une main mourante, 
et je les signe de ma main. Louise-Ulrique.’— 
Prince Henry retains the note in his possession 
at this time. The Duke of Sudermania, next 
brother of Gustavus, has displayed eminent cour¬ 
age, energy, and activity during the late sanguinary 
war with Russia, when he commanded the Swedish 
fleet at the memorable naval action in the Gulf of 
Finland. I cannot speak in the same terms of 
Frederick, youngest of the three brothers, Duke 
of East Gothland. He possesses no capacity, 
and during the perilous crisis in 1788 he remained 
wholly inactive with his mistress at Stockholm. 0 
One of Napoleons lieutenants now occupies the 
Swedish throne, to which he has united Nor- 
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way, while the weak and unfortunate Gustavus IV. 
wanders in exile over Europe. 1 

Elliot himself well merits a place in these Me¬ 
moirs as one of the most eccentric, high-spirited, 
and distinguished members of the corps diploma¬ 
tique during thirty years of my time. His father, 
Sir Gilbert, placed him in the army at a very early 
period of life, but as profound peace then prevailed 
he quitted the service, and, impelled by a martial 
disposition, made a campaign in 1773 under Ro- 
manzow against the Turks. On his return Sir 
Gilbert’s interest procured him the appointment 
of envoy at Munich, and he was soon afterwards 
removed in the same capacity to Berlin. There 
I found him in the autumn of the year 1777. 
While I was in that capital, the American insurgents, 
who were then engaged in endeavours to procure 
the co-operation, not only of France but of other 
European powers, sent an agent, named Sayre, to 
the Court of Prussia. Elliot having- received infor- 
mation that this man was in possession of the treaty 
recently signed between America and the Ministers 
of Louis XVI., determined to obtain it at all hazards. 
Availing himself of Sayre’s absence, who had gone 
by permission for one night to Potsdam, he caused 
the bureau to be broken open in which the treaty 
was deposited. It was instantly copied and trans¬ 
mitted by him to Lord North. The servant who 
had performed the act (which we must own was 
not to be justified by the ordinary rules of diplo¬ 
matic usage), Elliot immediately mounted on a fine 
English hunter, and in less than eight hours he 
reached the territory of Mecklenburg Strelitz. I 
have been assured that Lord North received the 
first authentic proof of the alliance contracted be- 

1 Gustavus IV. died, a citizen of St. Gale, Switzerland, in 1837. 
Bernadotte reigned as Charles (John) XIV.—Ed. 
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tween France and America, not from Lord Stor¬ 
mont, then our ambassador at Paris, but through 
the copy thus obtained from Sayre’s bureau. 

That agent, on his return from Potsdam, dis¬ 
covering the violence which had been used, and its 
object, made loud complaints to the Ministers 
Hertzberg and Finckenstein, who presided in the 
Cabinet of Frederick II. He subsequently laid the 
matter before the King himself, demanding repara¬ 
tion for such an infraction of the laws, as well as for 
the insult offered to himself in his public character. 
Frederick, who during “the war of seven years/’ 
and even antecedent to its commencement, had con¬ 
sidered every mode of obtaining intelligence as jus¬ 
tifiable, and who had practised arts, or committed 
acts, particularly in Saxony, the most contrary to 
every principle of honour or of morals, for his own 
protection and defence, affected nevertheless great 
indignation at the conduct of Elliot. He beheld 
England engaged in a ruinous contest with her 
colonies, on the point of being attacked by France, 
disunited at home, and her councils destitute of 
vigour, or at least of success. Under these circum¬ 
stances he manifested much displeasure, and was 
with difficulty restrained from ordering our envoy 
to quit the Prussian territories, or reducing him to 
the necessity of demanding his own recall. Not 
long afterwards, early in 1778, a French officer who 
was then at Berlin, being in company with Elliot sub¬ 
sequent to the departure of D’Estaign’s squadron 
from Toulon for North America, put various ques¬ 
tions to him respecting its supposed destination. 
The British Minister endeavoured by his answers 
to liberate himself from such importunity, but the 
other persisting at length observed to him, “ Voila 
au moins un fier soufflet que la France vient de 
donner a l’Angleterre.” This insult exceeded 
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Elliot’s patience to support. “ Et le voila,” replied 
he, “ ce meme -soufflet que l’Angleterre rend a la 
France de ma main,” at the same moment applying 
to the Frenchman’s ear a blow as severe as he could 
inflict. The fact happened as I relate it, but I have 
forgotten how the affair terminated. 

Elliot nourished all the Antigallican antipathies 
of a thorough home-bred Englishman, though his 
whole life had been passed on the Continent among 
foreigners. Being at the “ Com^die Franchise,” at 
Paris, during the representation of “ La Bataille 
d’lvry,” a dramatic piece in which Henry IV., after 
gaining the victory, with a view to stop the effusion 
of blood, exclaims, “ Epargnez mes sujets ! sauvez 
les Fran^ais ! ” Elliot, who was seated in the “am¬ 
phitheatre,” rose, and elevating his voice, cried out, 
“ Ne vous mettez pas en peine ! ils se sauveront bien 
eux-memes! ” His character fitted him more for 
the camp than for the Cabinet. He married, while 
at Berlin, a Prussian lady of distinguished family, 
but it proved a very unhappy connection, termi¬ 
nating in a duel and a divorce. After passing more 
than twenty years among the northern courts, Pitt 
sent him as envoy to Naples towards the close of 
the last century. In 1808, when Bonaparte’s power 
might be said to overshadow the whole Continent, 
and when the English corps diplomatique was 
almost expelled from every foreign capital by his 
overwhelming interference, Elliot accepted the post 
of Governor of the Leeward Islands, less, however, 
from choice than from necessity. “ If I had,” said 
he to a friend, “not otium cum dignitate, but otium 
with a potato, I would not cross the Atlantic.” 
Fortune held, however, in reserve for him a much 
longer voyage. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, who 
had married Elliot’s niece, one of Lord Auckland’s 
daughters, and who was then President of the East 
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India Board, conferred on him the government of 
Madras. Returning from Antigua in 1814, he em¬ 
barked for Fort St. George, and is now about to 
revisit his native country, after a career of near fifty 
years passed in public employments throughout 
almost every part of the globe. 

[15 th —31^ October 1788.] Towards the middle 
of October, while the King resided at Windsor, his 
health first underwent a change, the earliest proof 
of which was his postponement of the accustomed 
weekly levee, but no suspicion existed in the public 
mind of the nature or seat of his malady. On Friday, 
the 24th of the month, he however again repaired 
to St. James’s and held a levde. That he laboured 
nevertheless at the time under a degree of mental 
alienation became afterwards well ascertained. It 
would indeed seem as if he was not unconscious of 
his impending or actual insanity. Two days earlier, 
on the 2 2d of October, one of his physicians, Sir 
George Baker, first entertained a suspicion that he 
was not sane, and various singularities in his de¬ 
portment were remarked by persons who attended 
that levee. His dress exhibited still stronger proofs 
of absence or oblivion. The Chancellor, who was 
present, having perceived the circumstance to which 
I allude, requested permission to say a few words to 
his Majesty in the closet. He then informed the 
King of the fact, who instantly availed himself of 
the communication. It may be confidently assumed 
that he was not of sound mind on that day, but he 
did not the less give away one, if not two regi¬ 
ments, before he returned to Windsor. General 
Gordon, a son of the Earl of Aberdeen, one of the 
Grooms of the Bedchamber, kissed hands for the 
seventh regiment of foot. I left London in the 
last week of October, on my way to Bath, stopping 
two days with Lord Walsingham at Old Windsor. 
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Vague reports of the King’s supposed indisposition 
pervaded the neighbourhood, and a review, at which 
he had intended to be present, was in consequence 
deferred. These rumours, however, excited no 
alarm. Individuals of the highest condition, residing 
within a very short distance of Windsor Castle, who 
were accustomed frequently to see his Majesty, to 
hunt with him, and to be invited to the Queen’s 
evening parties, entertained not the most remote 
apprehension of the seat of the disease. Yet it sub¬ 
sequently appeared that from the 27th of October 
he never had possessed his reason, though the 
disorder did not assume the form of decided insanity 
before the commencement of November. 

[ij-7—20 th November 1788.] But the subsequent 
week divulged the fact. On or about the 4th of 
November his malady became so serious that its 
nature could no longer be mistaken. One of the 
first paroxysms of his disordered intellect took 
place after dinner at the Queen’s Lodge, where 
not only her Majesty and the Princesses were 
present, but likewise the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of York. On the 6th of the month, when 
all the royal physicians were summoned to attend, 
as well as the Ministers and officers of State, the 
King’s condition was explained to them. The 
gates of the Lodge being shut on the same night, 
and no answers returned to persons even of the 
first rank who called to make inquiries, it was 
generally supposed that his Majesty had either 
breathed his last or lay expiring. Next morning 
the truth became universally understood, and as 
the duration of so awful an attack, which sus¬ 
pended all the functions of the executive govern¬ 
ment, formed an object of the greatest national 
anxiety, measures were adopted for satisfying the 
public curiosity. A Lord and a Groom of the Bed- 
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chamber remained in regular waiting at St. James's 
palace every day for the purpose. But the greatest 
object of embarrassment related to the proceedings 
of Parliament, both Houses standing prorogued to 
the 20th of the month, and no power existing in 
the State which could postpone the meeting beyond 
that day. Ministers, anxious to procure a nume¬ 
rous attendance, issued circular letters to their 
friends, stating the necessity of being present on 
the occasion. So did the heads of Opposition. 
Men of all parties hurried up to the metropolis 
in order to witness so new and so interesting a 
situation of affairs. I returned to London from 
Bath a day or two previous to the commencement 
of the session. The capital exhibited a scene of 
fermentation difficult to conceive or to depicture. 
Yet was it far exceeded during the last days of Jan-^ 
uary 1793, on Louis XVI.’s decapitation. 

Two singular circumstances took place early in 
November, both of them having reference to the 
5th of the month. It being the centenary of King 
Williams auspicious landing in England, the day 
was celebrated not only in London, but at Edin¬ 
burgh and at Dublin, with testimonies of extra¬ 
ordinary festivity. Lord Stanhope, one of the most 
ardent and enthusiastic defenders of civil liberty 
who has appeared in our time, took the chair at 
the “ London Tavern," where seven or eight hun¬ 
dred gentlemen assembled under the denomination 
of “ the Revolutionary Society.” On the other hand, 
“the Whig Club," in which society the Duke of 
Portland presided during Fox’s absence from the 
kingdom, met at the “ Crown and Anchor Tavern," 
where Sheridan, in a speech of great power, pro¬ 
posed the erection of a column in Runnymede, 
a spot rendered historically sacred by the signature 
of “ Magna Charta.” This proposition, made after 
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dinner, when the company was in a state of ex¬ 
hilaration, met with the most favourable reception. 
A subscription being immediately commenced, 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds were sub¬ 
scribed, and Colonel Fitzpatrick was appointed 
treasurer of the fund. Many persons neverthe¬ 
less thought that the choice of the treasurer threw 
a damp on the patriotic sentiment exhibited, for, 
though Fitzpatricks wit, gallantry, talents, and 
accomplishments were universally acknowledged, 
yet his aptitude for the office of receiving and 
accounting with the subscribers for their deposits 
did not excite the same conviction. Whatever 
was the cause, the momentary enthusiasm evapo¬ 
rated, and Runnymede still remains without any 
column or monument to commemorate the charter 
extorted by the barons from one of the most odious 
and vicious princes who has ever dishonoured the 
English throne. 

The other event was meteorological. We know, 
by the concurring testimony of many contemporary 
writers, the sudden and fortunate change that took 
place in the wind on the 5th of November 1688, 
when the Prince of Orange arrived on board the 
Dutch fleet off Torbay—a change so propitious 
that Burnet says the lines of Claudian were applied 
to him— 

<{ O nimiurn dilecte Deo, cui militat aether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti i ” 

That historian was himself a passenger in the fleet 
which conducted William to our shores, and has 
left us the most accurate account of the fact in 
question. “ On the 3d of November/' says he, 
“we passed between Dover and Calais, and before 
night came in sight of the Isle of Wight. The next 
day being the day in which the Prince was both 
born and married, he fancied if he could land that 
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day it would look auspicious to the army and ani¬ 
mate the soldiers. But we all, who considered that 
the day following being ‘Gunpowder Treason Day/ 
our landing that day might have a good effect on 
the minds of the English nation, were better pleased 
to see that we could land no sooner.” The pilot, 
miscalculating the force of the wind, which blew 
very strong at east, found himself on the morning 
of the fifth to the westward of Torbay and Dart¬ 
mouth. All was consternation throughout the fleet, 
as they must have proceeded to Plymouth, where 
their favourable reception was more than doubtful. 

“ But,” continues Burnet, “on a sudden, to all our 
wonder, it calmed a little, and then the wind turned 
into the south, and a soft and happy gale of wind 
carried in the whole fleet, in four hours’ time, into 
Torbay. Immediately as many landed as conveni¬ 
ently could. . . . We had no sooner got thus disen¬ 
gaged from our fleet, than a new and great storm 
blew from the west, from which our fleet, being 
covered by the land, could receive no prejudice. 
But the King’s fleet had got out (of the Thames) 
as the wind calmed, and in pursuit of us was come 
as far as the Isle of Wight, when this contrary wind 
turned upon them. They tried what they could to 
pursue us, but they were so shattered by some days 
of this storm that they were forced to go into Ports¬ 
mouth, and were no more fit for service that year.” 
We cannot wonder that William should ask of 
Burnet, as he did, “if I would not now believe pre¬ 
destination ? ” The singular fact which I have to 
record is, that precisely the same sudden change of 
wind happened in 1788, on the same day and nearly 
in the same manner as in 1688. I was at Bristol 
Wells on the fifth of November, having gone there 
from Bath. The wind had blown fresh at east 
during two or three days, or in that direction. 
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During the day it fell nearly calm, and at night 
flew suddenly round to the westward, with violent 
rain blowing strong from that point, where it con¬ 
tinued for some time. I believe the circumstance 
was commemorated, when it took place, by more 
than one of the daily newspapers or magazines. 
Though in consequence of the adoption of the new 
style in 1752, the Centenary Revolution had been 
advanced eleven days, and therefore was not com¬ 
plete in point of time, yet the coincidence of such 
similar facts on the same nominal day, at the ter¬ 
mination of a hundred years, excited considerable 
attention. 

[20///—30 th November 1 788.] The meeting of the 
two Houses of Parliament during a crisis when the 
throne might be considered as vacant, being con- 
templated with the liveliest impatience and anxiety, 
produced a very numerous attendance on the day 
fixed for commencing their proceedings. In the 
House of Commons, as soon as the Speaker had 
taken the Chair, Pitt stood up, and having alluded 
in terms of becoming concern to the awful and 
afflicting malady with which his Majesty was visited, 
a malady that wholly incapacitated his servants from 
approaching his person or receiving his commands, 
moved an immediate adjournment of a fortnight. 
The proposition was adopted without a dissentient 
voice, or the utterance of a single word, each side 
acquiescing from opposite motives. The friends of 
the Minister only desired to gain time, in order for 
ascertaining whether any beneficial change might 
intermediately take place in the King's complaint; 
while the principal persons in the Opposition, de¬ 
prived of their leader by Fox’s absence on the Con¬ 
tinent, impatiently anticipated his return. Early in 
the month of November, as soon as the nature and 
the seat of his Majesty’s illness became perfectly 
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ascertained, the Prince of Wales lost not a day in 
despatching to Fox information of so interesting an 
event, urging at the same time his immediate pre¬ 
sence in London. As, however, it was altogether 
uncertain where the intelligence would reach him, 
or how soon, at that season of the year, he might 
be able to appear in his place at Westminster, his 
Royal Highness found himself necessitated till his 
arrival to consult other advisers. The members of 
the Coalition Cabinet, with the single exception 
of Keppel (who had been long dead), were, it is true, 
all of them in existence, and the Duke of Portland 
might be again replaced at the head of a new Ad¬ 
ministration, as Lord John Cavendish might occupy 
a second time his former place at the Exchequer. 
But Lord North laboured under the privation of 
sight, in addition to many infirmities, and though 
Lord Stormont possessed eminent talents as well as 
eloquence, yet he belonged not to the party of Fox 
but to the friends of Lord North. The Earl of 
Carlisle, who had held the Privy Seal in 1783, stood 
in a similar predicament. 

Under these circumstances two individuals as¬ 
sumed the principal temporary influence in the 
Prince’s confidential deliberations. The first, Lord 
Loughborough, unquestionably was one of the most 
able lawyers, accomplished parliamentary orators, 
and dexterous courtiers who flourished under the 
reign of George III. Yet with the qualities here 
enumerated, he never approved himself a wise, 
judicious, or enlightened statesman. His counsels, 
throughout the whole period of the Kings malady, 
were, if not unconstitutional, at least repugnant to 
the general sense of Parliament and of the country, 
violent, imprudent, and injurious to the cause that he 
espoused. In 1793, when he held the Great Seal 
and sat in Cabinet, it was universally believed that 
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the siege of Dunkirk, one of the most fatal measures 
ever embraced by the Allies, originated with Lord 
Loughborough. Nevertheless, his legal knowledge, 
experience, and versatile talents, seemed eminently 
to qualify him for guiding the heir-apparent at a 
juncture when, if the King should not speedily 
recover, constitutional questions of the most novel, 
difficult, and important nature must necessarily pre¬ 
sent themselves. 

The second individual who enjoyed the Prince’s 
unlimited confidence was Sheridan. His tran¬ 
scendent powers, so recently displayed in West¬ 
minster Hall, combining with the conviviality of his 
disposition, and partiality to the pleasures of the 
table, were well calculated to establish him in his 
Royal Highness’s favour. His influence, however 
studiously concealed it might be from the public 
eye, was not on that account the less real. Erskine, 
then Attorney-General to the Prince, and who has 
since held the Great Seal for a short period, occu¬ 
pied likewise very deservedly a high place in his 
esteem, as well as in his affection. The elevation 
of Erskine’s mind, aided by the attainments of his 
comprehensive intelligence, personal no less than 
professional, entitled him indeed to be consulted at 
such a juncture. But his avocations in the courts of 
law left him little leisure for personal attendance 
in Pall Mall, and as he was not a member of the 
House of Commons, whatever service he might 
perform in the closet, he could render none in 
Parliament. 

Pitt’s situation at this period demanded not only 
the firmest mind but the most unruffled temper, 
aided by the soundest judgment. He beheld the 
edifice of his Ministerial power, apparently con¬ 
structed on such firm foundations, menaced with 
speedy as well as total subversion. From the 
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first moment that the Kings seizure was known 
to have affected the organs of reason, and conse¬ 
quently that a Regency must inevitably take place, 
unless his entire recovery and resumption of the 
Government should be speedy, his son and suc¬ 
cessor appears to have determined on an immediate 
change of Administration. Nor did he make any 
secret of his intention. Such a resolution, neverthe¬ 
less, seemed equally contrary to prudence as it was 
repugnant to decorum, and adverse to the general 
wishes of the country. Even if the King had 
been withdrawn from his people by death, Pitt's 
dismission would have been considered by a great 
majority of the nation as a calamity of no common 
order. But without waiting to ascertain whether 
his fathers attack of insanity might prove only tem¬ 
porary, to begin at once by overturning his insti¬ 
tutions and dismissing his Ministers (or, perhaps, 
more properly to speak, his Minister, for Pitt con¬ 
stituted in fact the Administration), was an act 
which excited not merely political but a degree of 
moral disapprobation. It will indeed readily be 
admitted that seven years earlier, in November 
1781, after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, a different sentiment would have been 
felt under similar circumstances. A Prince of Wales 
who should then have availed himself of the power 
of Regent to dismiss the unfortunate conductors of 
the American contest, would have been hailed as a 
deliverer. But the intermediate lapse of time had 
completely restored to the sovereign the affection of 
his subjects ; while Pitt, by acts of noble personal 
renunciation, by financial measures of acknowledged 
wisdom and public utility, sustained by councils not 
less judicious than energetic, had attained to a point 
of popularity scarcely surpassed even by his father 
between 1759 and 1761. 
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But Pitt had to contend with secret opponents in 
his own Cabinet not less formidable than the avowed 
adherents of the Prince of Wales. The First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Lord Chancellor had long 
ceased to feel those sentiments of mutual regard or 
cordiality which two persons occupying such high 
places in the councils of the sovereign might natur¬ 
ally be supposed to cultivate and to cherish for each 
other. Their tempers were indeed ill suited to co¬ 
operate for a length of time, though necessity and 
ambition had united them against Fox. Thurlow 
was sullen and often intractable: Pitt, imperious, 
inflexible, and dictatorial. Many causes had com¬ 
bined to widen the breach. The Chancellor highly 
disapproved of Hastings’s impeachment, in which 
Pitt had concurred. His ill-humour was augmented 
by the obligation officially imposed on him of pre¬ 
siding in Westminster Hall during an interminable 
trial, compelled to listen for successive hours to 
Burke's and Fox's invectives, or to Sheridan’s 
heartrending descriptions of exaggerated if not 
imaginary acts of tyranny, while Thurlow seemed 
ready to exclaim— 

“ Semper ego auditor tantum, numquamne reponam, 
Yexatus toties ? 

The “ Slave Regulation Bill," in adopting and 
forcing which measure through the House of 
Peers Lord Thurlow considered Pitt as having 
violated Ministerial faith with the mercantile part 
of the nation, added to the preceding subjects of 
irritation. Arden’s appointment to the office of 
Master of the Rolls gave him likewise deep offence. 
In such a frame of mind it was natural for him to 
consider whether, if the King’s recovery appeared 
hopeless, he might not retain the Great Seal under 
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a Regency. He had sat during the ten preceding 
years in four Cabinets politically opposed to each 
other, namely, with Lord North, with the Marquis 
of Rockingham, with the Earl of Shelburne, and 
with Mr. Pitt. Why should he not continue to 
occupy the same place under a new order of 
things ? The Prince of Wales on all occasions 
treated him with distinguished consideration, and 
at the commencement of his Majesty’s malady, as 
it became necessary to adopt measures for the pre¬ 
servation of his private property, the Chancellor 
had acted in conjunction with the Queen and his 
Royal Highness to that effect. So many concur¬ 
ring reasons or motives might incline him either 
to open a negotiation with Carlton House, or at 
least to lend a favourable ear to any overtures made 
from that quarter. 

It is nevertheless probable that Lord Thurlow 
acted towards the Prince with great caution, until 
appearances justified a belief of the incurable nature 
of the King’s disorder. But how little confidence 
Pitt reposed in him became evident when the Upper 
House met on the 20th of November. It was not 
the Chancellor who performed the principal Minis¬ 
terial part on that occasion, or who formed the 
channel of public business. After the intellectual 
attack under which his Majesty laboured had been 
announced from the woolsack, Lord Camden, then 
President of the Council, rose, and concluded a very 
brief speech by moving (as Pitt had done on the 
same day in the House of Commons) that the peers 
should adjourn to the 4th of December. His mo¬ 
tion was received in silence with unanimous acqui¬ 
escence. Meanwhile the King’s illness having 
assumed, towards the last days of November, a 
character of decided insanity, six physicians had 
been called in to attend on him. At their head 
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must be placed Warren. 1 He was then in every 
sense the leader of the medical professors, and he 
merited the distinction. Possessing- great skill in 
the healing art, he was not less characterised by the 
pleasing amenity of his manners and the cheerful 
tone of his conversation, which prescribed as much 
to the mind as to the body. Enjoying a most 
extensive practice, principally among the highest 
orders of society in the metropolis, he had already 
acquired an ample fortune. Though his family was 
numerous, yet his ambition, unlike that of his Escu- 
lapian brethren, disdained a baronetage. Having 
successfully attended Lord North, nearly ten years 
earlier than the time of which I am now writing, 
throughout the course of a dangerous illness, that 
nobleman, then first Minister, offered to recom¬ 
mend him to the King for the dignity in question. 
“My lord,” answered Warren, “ I do not aspire to 
the honour which you have been pleased to tender 
me, but if your lordship will place my brother on 
the bench of bishops I shall consider it as an in¬ 
delible obligation.” The object of his request was 
conceded, and his brother, after receiving the Epis¬ 
copal mitre of St. David’s, was subsequently pro¬ 
moted to the See of Bangor. Dr. Warren’s par¬ 
tialities decidedly leaned towards the heir-apparent, 
and his Royal Highness was known to regard him 
with extraordinary predilection as well as to repose 
the utmost confidence in his professional opinion. 

Dr. Addington, father of the present Viscount 
Sidmouth, was called in, principally because his 
medical experience lay much in the particular species 
of disorder under which his Majesty suffered ; it not 
being as yet thought proper to place him in the hands 

1 Richnrd Warren, M.D., born 13th December 1731, died 22d June 
1797. He is said to have realised ^9000 a year for many years, and 
to have bequeathed to his family upwards of ^150,000 .—Ed. 
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of a practitioner exclusively occupied with the care 
of lunatics. Sir Lucas Pepys, with whom I have 
lived in habits of intimate friendship during more 
than forty years, may not, I am aware, lay claim 
to the highest place among the eminent physicians 
of our time. That he is, however, a man of sound 
judgment, an elegant scholar, possessing a most 
classic and cultivated mind, I can attest of my own 
personal knowledge. If in his professional capacity 
he had any bias, it was not such as actuated Warren. 
I shall have occasion, while relating the particulars 
of his Majesty’s illness and recovery, again to men- 
tion both Warren and Pepys. Each became con¬ 
spicuous from the different view which he took of 
the malady and its probable termination. The 
calamity, great and appalling in itself, was rendered 
still more painful by the distance of Windsor from 
the capital, and the consequent difficulty of pro¬ 
curing constant medical attendance. This circum¬ 
stance determined Ministers to make an effort for 
bringing the royal patient nearer London. Kew 
appeared to combine the advantage of good air with 
proximity. The experiment succeeded. General 
Plarcourt, then a Groom of the Bedchamber, now 
Earl Harcourt, and Colonel Robert Greville, equerry 
in waiting, brother of the Earl of Warwick, accompa¬ 
nied their master in the coach. The Queen, Prince 
of Wales, and Duke of York soon followed, her 
Majesty remaining at Kew, near the King’s person. 

From the first moment that the heir-apparent 
anticipated a Regency as almost certain, if not inevi¬ 
table, he exerted every endeavour to secure the 
cordial co-operation and support of his brother 
Frederick. Meditating, as he did, to place Fox at 
the head of the Government, without waiting to 
ascertain the probable or final result of his fathers 
malady, and aware of the obstacles which the 
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Minister might oppose to his intention, he mani¬ 
fested the utmost anxiety to prevent any discordance 
of sentiment arising in a quarter so near the throne. 
It might, on the other hand, have been naturally 
expected that a Prince whom the King had always 
treated with marks of great parental affection, if not 
with decided partiality, would feel a disinclination 
or rather a repugnance to overturn the existing Ad¬ 
ministration. His scruples, if any such he had, 
were, however, speedily surmounted. A promise of 
being placed at the head of the army, with all the 
appointments, power, and patronage of a com¬ 
mander-in-chief, effectually gained him over to his 
elder brother's party. I have already spoken else¬ 
where of the Duke. He was at this time strongly 
attached to a lady of my particular acquaintance, the 
Countess of Tyrconnel. She was Lord Delavahs 
youngest daughter, feminine and delicate in her figure, 
very fair, with a profusion of light hair, in the tresses 
of which, like the tangles of Neaera’s in “ Lycidas,” 
his Royal Highness was detained captive . 1 

Her husband, the Earl of Tyrconnel, might be 
said to contribute at this time, more than any noble¬ 
man about the Court, to the recreation of the reign¬ 
ing family, for while his wife formed the object of 
the homage of one prince of the blood, his sister 
had long presided in the affections of another. 
Lady Almeria Carpenter, one of the most beauti¬ 
ful women of her time, but to whom Nature had 
been sparing of intellectual attractions, reigned at 
Gloucester House. The Duchess remained indeed 
its nominal mistress, but Lady Almeria constituted 
its ornament and its pride. Lord Tyrconnel him¬ 
self had been early married to a sister of the Duke 
of Rutland, from whom he obtained a divorce in 

1 Lord Tyrconnel’s second wife was the Hon. Sarah Delaval, 
daughter of John Lord Delaval.—E d. 
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less than five years. Not discouraged by so*un¬ 
fortunate a matrimonial outset, he soon ventured a 
second time on the same perilous experiment, though, 
as many persons thought, not with better success. 
His fortune by no means equalling his rank, Lord 
Delaval extended his paternal care over his daughter 
and her lord. In Hanover Square during winter, 
as at Claremont in Surrey during summer (a coun¬ 
try seat which has since obtained a mournful celeb¬ 
rity from the Princess Charlotte of Wales’s death), 
the two families formed only one household. The 
Duke of York was a constant visitor at each place, 
notwithstanding that Lady Tyrconnel’s father and 
husband were both firmly attached to the Adminis¬ 
tration. Lord Delaval had received his British 
peerage only two years before from Pitt, and the 
Earl of Tyrconnel, who sat in the House of Com¬ 
mons for Scarborough, was elected by the Rutland 
interest member for that burgh. 

[ 1 st- —4 th December 1788.] Fox, so long and so 
impatiently expected, at length arrived. I believe 
he reached his lodgings in St. James’s Street, con¬ 
tiguous to Brookes’s, on the 24th or 25th of Novem¬ 
ber. He had been nearly five years out of office. 
The account of his Majesty’s seizure, accompanied 
with strong exhortations to accelerate his return, 
reached him before the middle of November at 
Bologna, and he lost not a day in compliance. Ac¬ 
companied by Mrs. Armstead, he took the road to 
England through Lyons, where new and more ur¬ 
gent letters, acquainting him with the King’s total 
loss of reason, induced him to increase his speed. 
For that purpose, quitting his female travelling 
companion, he proceeded alone in a French carriage 
to Calais. The construction of this hired vehicle, 
which was not so well suspended as his own Eng¬ 
lish postchaise, together with the bad condition and 
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nature of the roads through the interior provinces 
of France at an advanced season of the year, sen¬ 
sibly affected his health. His personal appearance 
in the House of Commons on the 4th, when the 
adjournment ended, excited a great and general 
sensation. I never saw Fox, either previously or 
subsequently, exhibit so broken and shattered an 
aspect. His body seemed to be emaciated, his 
countenance sallow and sickly, his eyes swollen, 
while his stockings hung upon his legs, and he 
rather dragged himself along than walked up the 
floor to take his seat. The attendance, as might 
be expected, was numerous and tumultuous. Pitt 
having first presented a report of the examination 
of the royal physicians relative to his Majesty’s 
state, as delivered on oath before the Privy Council, 
the document was immediately read at the table. 
He then moved that it should be taken into con¬ 
sideration four days afterwards, on the 8th of 
December, to which time he proposed that the 
assembly at its rising should adjourn. While ad¬ 
dressing the House he likewise £ave notice of his 
intention to move for a committee which miorht 

o 

search for precedents applicable to the present 
calamitious situation of public affairs, and report 
upon it, adding, that too much caution and de¬ 
liberation could not be adopted in a crisis of such 
magnitude. 

The first person who rose in reply to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer was Vyner. He had been 
a member of several Parliaments, and in the pre¬ 
ceding House of Commons represented the city of 
Lincoln ; but after the total defeat of Fox’s party in 
1784, he lay under the necessity of bringing himself 
in for the Yorkshire burgh of Thirske. Vyner, who 
in his person always reminded me of the portraits 
of “ Hudibras,” was a Lincolnshire gentleman of 
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large property, endowed with very good common- 
sense, and of an irreproachable character. He de¬ 
scended, I believe, lineally from Sir Robert Vyner, 
Lord Mayor of London, of jovial memory, who, as 
the “Spectator” assures me, followed Charles II. 
downstairs after a city dinner, overtook and com¬ 
pelled him “to take t’other bottle.” Mr. Vyner 
briefly expressed his doubts whether the House 
ought not to examine the physicians at their own 
bar before the report just read should be made the 
basis of a parliamentary proceeding. Pitt endea¬ 
voured, on the contrary, to show that the delicacy 
of the subject, and the dignity of the great person 
whose health it regarded, might induce them, with¬ 
out any dereliction of their duty or infringement of 
their legislative consequence, to rest satisfied with 
the report of the Privy Council. With this opinion 
Fox disagreed, inclining to adopt Vyner's sentiment, 
yet in language of the utmost moderation, and the 
House immediately adjourned to the subsequent 
Monday. A scene nearly similar took place on 
the same evening in the Upper House, Lord 
Camden again performing the prominent Minis¬ 
terial part, while the Chancellor remained silent. 
By the report of the physicians it appeared that 
Dr. Addington, whose practice had been more 
among patients afflicted with insanity than any 
other of the professional attendants on the King, 
expressed himself in more sanguine terms than 
his medical brethren respecting the probability 
of his Majesty’s eventual recovery. Above fifty 
members of the Privy Council were present at 
Whitehall during the examination, but as at least 
one-third of the number belonged to the Opposi¬ 
tion, it was judged proper, with a view to prevent 
disclosures of an unbecoming nature, to determine 
previously the questions which should be proposed 
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to the physicians. The precaution formed a salu¬ 
tary check, and immediately after hearing the report 
read the peers adjourned, as the Commons had 
done, to the 8th of the month. 

[4 th —8 th December* 1788.] Meanwhile, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s distemper, subsequent to his removal from 
Windsor to Kew, not exhibiting any symptoms of 
amendment, but rather assuming a more decided 
character of insanity, it was thought necessary to call 
in a practitioner who had made the cure of lunatics 
his sole occupation. Among the individuals whose 
reputation was well established in that branch of the 
art was the Rev. Dr. Francis Willis; 1 for though he no 
longer performed any clerical functions, yet he united 
in his person the medical and the ecclesiastical pro¬ 
fessions. His residence lay in the vicinity of Boston, 
in the county of Lincoln, and he had attained, if 
he had not already passed, his seventieth year. 
Assisted by two sons, he had dedicated himself, 
during a great portion of his life, to the exclusive 
care of persons deprived of reason. I have been in 
his company not long after his Majesty’s recovery. 
He seemed to be exempt from all the infirmities of 
old age, and his countenance, which was very inte¬ 
resting, blended intelligence with an expression of 
placid self-possession. When summoned to attend 
the King he readily obeyed, but he at the same 
time frankly informed her Majesty that if she ex¬ 
pected any benefit to accrue from his attendance, he 
must be allowed to exercise the same authority 
which he should do over the meanest individual 
submitted to his control. 

A proof which he displayed not long afterwards 
of skill, or, more properly to speak, of his empire 
over his patients, excited great amazement, not un¬ 
mixed with alarm as well as admiration. The King, 
1 Died 1807, aged ninety.—E d. 
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who had not undergone the operation of shaving 
during more than five weeks, nor would submit to 
have it performed, yet expressed nevertheless a 
strong desire to shave himself. Willis gratified him 
in his wish. “ Your Majesty,” said he, “ is desirous 
to get rid of your beard. You shall have a razor 
given you for the purpose.” He instantly put the 
instrument into the Kings hand, who went through 
the process with perfect success, Willis governing 
him by the eye throughout the whole performance. 
From the first day of his arrival at Kew, on the 5th 
of December, he not only declared that he enter¬ 
tained sanguine hopes of the King’s recovery, but 
confidentially added his expectation of its being 
effected within the space of three months. The 
experiment of allowing a maniac to shave his beard, 
when we reflect who that maniac was, may appear 
to partake of temerity ; nor could it have been safely 
tried under a despotic government, where the phy¬ 
sician would probably have been sacrificed if his 
patient had committed violence on himself. When 
Dr. Dimsdale inoculated Catherine II. for smallpox, 
that princess—who, whatever might be the vices of 
her moral character, possessed a very magnanimous 
mind—took precautions for securing his personal 
safety in case of her death. Finding herself much 
indisposed on a particular day, she sent for Dims¬ 
dale, whom she had already remunerated in a man¬ 
ner becoming so great a sovereign. “ I experience,” 
said she, “ certain sensations which render me ap¬ 
prehensive for my life. My subjects would, I fear, 
hold you accountable for any accident that might 
befall me. I have therefore stationed a yacht in 
the Gulf of Finland, on board of which you will 
embark as soon as I am no more, and whose com¬ 
mander, in consequence of my orders, will convey 
you out of all danger.” This anecdote, so honour- 
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able to the Empress, I heard from one of Dimsdale s 
sons above forty years ago. 

[8/A December 1788.] As soon as the House of 
Commons met again, Pitt presented himself to the 
Speaker's notice ; more, however, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the wishes or opinions of the assembly 
respecting the proper mode of proceeding, under a 
temporary extinction of the executive power, than 
with an intention of dictating any specific measure. 
Fox was not present, being prevented by indisposi¬ 
tion. Vyner, having a second time taken on him to 
open the debate, and calling on Pitt to bring forward 
some plan adapted to the nature of the emergency, 
the latter moved for “a committee to examine the 
physicians relative to the state of his Majesty’s 
health, and to report it to the House.” This pro¬ 
position met with unanimous approbation. Powis 
gave it as his advice that the committee should be 
composed of members from both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, but the inconveniences overbalanced the 
advantages of such an experiment, which, it was 
apprehended, might embroil the two branches of 
the Legislature, a calamity greatly to be deprecated 
at any time, especially when the royal functions 
were in a state of suspension. Burke pathetically 
adjured the House not to sacrifice any of their 
constitutional privileges, and least of all, the right 
to examine evidence at their own bar. Notwith¬ 
standing this exhortation, the committee was named 
and chosen. It consisted of twenty-one persons, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer being constituted 
chairman. Twelve of the number were either Minis¬ 
ters or individuals who commonly supported Ad¬ 
ministration. Among the remaining nine, besides 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, appeared the names of 
Lord North, Vyner, Powis, and Windham. An 
adjournment immediately took place. On the same 
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evening, the Marquis of Stafford made a similar 
motion in the Upper House, and the discussion 
being resumed on the following day, a committee, 
formed on similar principles with that chosen by 
the House of Commons, and composed of the same 
numbers, was unanimously elected. Neither on the 
first, nor on the second of these occasions, did the 
Chancellor utter a word, nor even appear to feel 
any interest in the proceedings. As they did not 
emanate from him, so did they receive from him no 
support. His silence at such a time, while Lord 
Camden and Lord Stafford acted, each in turn, as 
the managers of the House of Peers, necessarily 
attracted observation. 

[io th December 1788.] We now enter on a period, 
comprising more than two months, of greater agita¬ 
tion, violence, and mutual animosity than any other 
that I have witnessed in my time. The contests in 
1782, previous to Lord North’s resignation, and 
those which took place in 1784 between Pitt and 
the Coalition, however personally acrimonious, yet 
regarded only the possession of Ministerial power. 
In 1788 the throne was vacant, though not by the 
demise of the sovereign, and the question was by 
whom, as well as under what restrictions, the va¬ 
cancy should be supplied. On the first point no 
difference of opinion could possibly exist, the heir- 
apparent being of full age to administer the Govern¬ 
ment, of sound mind, and present on the spot. But 
as to the second, namely, what conditions should be 
imposed upon him by Parliament while the recovery 
of the sovereign appeared to be probable, and per¬ 
haps not distant, very opposite sentiments might 
arise. 

Pitt, appearing at the bar of the House of Com¬ 
mons, presented the report of the physicians, which 
was immediately read. They coincided in opinion 
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as to the probable recovery of their patient, though 
relative to the time when it might be expected to 
take place they equally professed ignorance. Willis 
alone, on whose conclusions more reliance was 
placed than on all the others, assigned the probable 
causes of his Majesty’s malady and the probable 
period of its duration. “Weighty business, severe 
exercise, too great abstemiousness, and little rest, 
pressing with united force on his constitution, had/' 
Willis said, “ produced the attack.” “ The irrita¬ 
tion,” added he, “ has in a great measure subsided, 
which symptom must precede convalescence. Nine 
out of ten among those who have been placed under 
my care have recovered within three months from 
their first seizure.” 

No sooner had the examination of the physicians 
been communicated to the House than Pitt moved 
the appointment of a committee “ to discover and 
report precedents of such proceedings as had taken 
place, to provide for the exercise of the royal 
authority when interrupted by sickness, infancy, or 
infirmity.” Hitherto, whatever hostile sentiments 
might animate the two parties who opposed each 
other within those walls, no indecorous external 
demonstrations of it had openly appeared. But the 
moment was now arrived when the most unqualified 
animosity succeeded to a temporary restraint. It 
had already been determined in the consultations 
held at Carlton House, where Lord Loughborough 
presided as legal guide, and on his authority, that 
“ the Prince of Wales possessed an inherent and 
indisputable right to take on himself the Regency 
under the present circumstances.” The time when 
he ought to enter on the possession of this right, 
and to exercise it, Lord Loughborough however 
admitted must rest for decision with the two 
Houses of Parliament. Such were the constitu- 

vol. v. 0 
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tional principles laid down by Wedderburn, on the 
solidity of which Fox relied. Rising as soon as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had concluded, 
he expressed his most animated condemnation of 
the motion just made from the Treasury bench. 
‘‘Why,” exclaimed he, "and for what beneficial pur¬ 
pose, are we going to search for precedents ? It is 
a mere loss of time and pretext for delay. There 
is here among us an heir-apparent, of full age and 
capacity to take upon him the royal authority. In 
my opinion the Prince of Wales possesses as clear 
a right to assume the reins of Government, and to 
exercise the sovereign power during his Majesty’s 
incapacity, as he would have in case of a natural 
demise. He is not indeed himself to determine 
when he is entitled to exercise it—the two Houses 
of Parliament must pronounce on that matter. I 
conceive, however, that as short an interval as pos¬ 
sible should be allowed to elapse before the Prince 
assumes the sovereignty. His Royal Highness 
wishes rather to wait the decision of Parliament 
than to urge his claim. But ought he to wait un¬ 
necessarily, while search is made after precedents, 
when it is perfectly known that none which bear 
upon the case are in existence? Nevertheless, I 
shall not oppose the motion, though it is incumbent 
on the House to restore without delay the third 
estate/' 

Such was the substance of Fox’s memorable 
speech, than which the bitterest enemy of the heir- 
apparent could not have made any more calculated 
to injure him. Pitt, who instantly perceived the 
error committed by the Prince’s adherents, availed 
himself of it with the rapidity of lightning. Starting 
up the instant that his adversary had finished, while 
his eye flashed defiance, he denied every allegation 
made relative to the Prince’s right. " The doctrine 
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now advanced,” observed he, " forms the most un¬ 
answerable reason for appointing the committee. 
If the claim of right now set up had a just founda¬ 
tion, this House would be precluded from any pos¬ 
sibility of deliberation on the subject. But I main¬ 
tain that from every precedent and every page of 
our history the assertion of such a right, either 
in the Prince of Wales or in any other individual, 
is little less than treason to the constitution. Under 
the actual circumstances, unless by decision of the 
two remaining branches of the Legislature, the heir- 
apparent possesses no more strict right to assume 
the Government than any other subject of the 
realm.” “I admit indeed,’ 5 continued Pitt, “that it 
is a claim entitled to the most serious consideration. 
But a new object of deliberation has now presented 
itself of greater importance than even the original 
question. I mean the question of our own rights, 
for according to the opinion just laid down, it is 
become matter of doubt whether this House pos¬ 
sesses on the present occasion a deliberative power. 
Let us therefore ascertain, in the first instance, our 
own rights, since on our future proceedings depend 
the interests of a sovereign deservedly the idol of 
his people.” Vainly Fox endeavoured, when too 
late, with great ability and eloquence to explain 
away his expressions. As vainly he urged that the 
two Houses could not constitute a Parliament and 
were only a convention. With as little success did 
he retort on his antagonist the charge of meaning 
to declare the crown elective instead of hereditary. 
Ineffectually did he repeat his assertion that the 
Prince had an undoubted claim to exercise the 
sovereign authority during his fathers present state, 
and accuse the two Houses of arrogating to them¬ 
selves a power contrary to the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion, partaking of the crime of treason. 
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Burke, in energetic language, but intemperate, 
and full of offensive personalities to Pitt, reiterated 
Fox’s arguments, accused the Minister of becoming 
a competitor with the Prince of Wales for the royal 
authority, and launched into the most violent in¬ 
vectives. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not, however, to be affected by such imputations. 
He knew his own force and the enemy’s weakness, 
though he did not the less reply to the charges 
made against him. “At that period of our his¬ 
tory,” observed he, “ when the constitution was 
settled on its actual foundation; when, in 1688, 
Mr. Somers and other distinguished statesmen de¬ 
clared that no person had a right to the crown in¬ 
dependent of the consent of the two Houses, would 
it have been considered as either fair or decent for 
any member to have pronounced Mr. Somers a 
personal competitor of William III. ?” No answer 
being made to this remark, and Fox, however he 
might exclaim against the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to search for precedents, not venturing to 
divide the House upon it, the question passed with¬ 
out any further impediment. 

Never was any act more imprudent and ill-ad¬ 
vised than Fox’s reclamation of the Regency for the 
heir-apparent as his right, since it gave the Minister 
ground on which to stand, when he must otherwise 
have been driven to the last extremity. Had Fox 
indeed possessed a majority of votes in the assembly, 
he might safely have preferred any claim. But how 
could he or his party suppose that a Minister whose 
prevailing passion was love of power—master, as 
he found himself, of both Houses of Parliament, and 
generally popular throughout the country—would 
hasten to lay down his employments on the first 
summons ? If, instead of preferring a claim which 
he had not the means to enforce, Fox had professed 
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the Princes readiness to accept the Regency on any 
terms, under any conditions, and with any limita¬ 
tions or restrictions which Parliament might think 
proper to impose, the Minister would have been 
disarmed. His only efficient weapon, delay, would 
have been broken in his hand. The Prince must 
have been declared Regent before the middle of 
the approaching month of January, and when once 
installed in that high office who could say what 
events might have followed? Fox overturned all 
these speculations in a single instant. 

[11th December 1788.] The proceedings of the 
peers at this eventful period of our history were 
not less interesting nor less important than those 
of the Lower House. When they met on the fol¬ 
lowing day, Lord Camden, after alluding to the 
report of the physicians on the King’s malady, 
which had just been read, moved for a committee 
“ to inspect and to report such precedents as might 
apply to the actual condition of public affairs,” thus 
treading in the same traces with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Then diverging to Fox’s claim of 
right on the part of the Prince to assume the 
Government during his Majesty’s incapacity, “ If 
this be common law,” observed Lord Camden, “ or 
analogous to the spirit of the constitution, it is a 
secret to me. I neither entertained such a notion, 
nor have I ever met with it in any writer, nor heard 
it laid down by any lawyer. Opinions so new and 
so extraordinary are more easily promulgated than 
suppressed, and may involve the whole kingdom in 
confusion.” Thus challenged and designated, Lord 
Loughborough came forward, and in a manly man¬ 
ner justified the doctrine, which he avowed to be 
his own. He did more, for he arraigned the asser¬ 
tion made in the other House by the Minister in 
terms of great energy. “ I have heard,” said Lord 
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Loughborough, “ of a most extraordinary assertion, 
boldly, arrogantly, and presumptuously advanced 
elsewhere. It is that ‘the heir-apparent to the 
throne, though of full age, has no more right to 
assume the Government while his Majesty's malady 
incapacitates him from reigning than any other 
individual subject.' If this doctrine is founded in 
law the Regency must be elective, not hereditary. 
Alarming beyond measure would be the dangers 
of such a principle. The two Houses of Parliament 
might then set up a pageant of a Regent, while they 
assumed themselves the sovereignty, because a Re¬ 
gent so elected must necessarily be the slave of his 
electors."—“ Does not the law describe the Prince 
of Wales to be one and the same with the King ? 
Is it not as much high treason to compass the death 
of the former as of the latter ? And does that pen¬ 
alty attach to compassing the death of any other 
subject? 5 ' We must admit that these arguments 
were not void of weight or solidity, but in order to 
have sustained them a majority of peers should have 
thought and voted with Lord Loughborough. 

It now became impossible for the Chancellor to 
remain any longer silent, unless he tamely sacrificed 
the interests of that sovereign in whose councils he 
held so high a place, as well as the existence of the 
Cabinet. Yet his position was one of uncommon 
difficulty, he having already commenced a treaty 
with the Prince of Wales, which promised a most 
favourable termination. I believe the first overtures 
were made, not by, but to Lord Thurlow, on the 
part of his Royal Highness, promising him to retain 
the Great Seal under the approaching Regency, pro¬ 
vided that he would immediately speak and vote 
with the heir-apparent. In the critical situation of 
the King, and alienated as the Chancellor had long 
been from Pitt, such an offer merited mature con- 
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sideration. Notwithstanding Willis's assurances that 
his Majesty's recovery within a short period might 
be almost confidently expected, the great majority 
of his subjects inclined to believe and to fear his 
condition would prove hopeless. Under these im¬ 
pressions, the Chancellor quitting the woolsack, 
delivered a speech every word of which had been 
previously well weighed, and which still left him a 
free agent either to accept or to reject the Prince’s 
propositions. Previous, he said, to making any 
declaration of his opinion on the delicate subject 
started, he wished to have the advantage of every 
species of information or precedent which might 
enlighten his judgment. Respecting Lord Lough¬ 
borough’s doctrine, as it applied to the heir-apparent, 
with whatever force and authority it might come 
from a magistrate so eminent, yet to himself it was 
new. Towards the conclusion he delicately pane¬ 
gyrised the Prince of Wales, by praising Lord 
Loughborough for not resting any part of his argu¬ 
ment on the private virtues of that illustrious per¬ 
son, “ who,” he added, “ should always have his 
applause when its expression would not be an act of 
impertinence.” Having thus acquitted himself with 
no ordinary address, he left the debate to take its 
course. Lord Stormont powerfully reiterated the 
arguments advanced by Lord Loughborough; but 
the House did not the less agree, without any divi¬ 
sion, to the motion made by the President of the 
Council. 

[12 th December 1788.] Fox’s assertion or re¬ 
clamation of the Prince’s right to take upon himself 
the office of Regent, repeated in terms so emphatic 
and positive by the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in his place as a peer—these two opinions 
having operated very unfavourably on the public 
mind, Fox, conscious of the injury that he had done 
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to his own cause, lost no time in endeavouring to 
efface the impression. As soon as the House of 
Commons met, Pitt grave notice that he would move 
“ to take into consideration the present state of the 
nation” on the following Tuesday, the i6th of the 
month. Fox immediately stood up, and after com¬ 
plaining of the manner in which Lord Camden 
(whom he described, though he did not name) had 
misrepresented his words relative to an august per¬ 
sonage, he began by disclaiming any authority 
whatever for those expressions. “ I spoke merely/' 
continued he, “as a private member of Parliament, 
wholly unauthorised either by his Royal Highness 
or by any other person.” He next laboured, if not 
to explain away, at least to give a more limited 
meaning to his late demand of the Regency as the 
heir-apparent’s right. The term “assume” Fox 
denied to have ever pronounced. With great inge¬ 
nuity he reasoned on the nature of the Prince’s title. 
“Many persons,” added he, “admit him to possess 
an irresistible claim to the Regency. I agree to that 
idea, because I know no difference between an irre¬ 
sistible claim and an inherent right. But whatever 
doubts may exist on that point, none can arise as 
to the propriety of investing him with the sole ad¬ 
ministration of the Government, together with the 
unlimited exercise of all the regal functions, powers, 
and prerogatives, in the same extent as they would 
have been exercised by his Majesty if he had re¬ 
mained in health.” Aware, nevertheless, that this 
demand might not meet with the Ministerial concur¬ 
rence, Fox professed a disposition to accommodate 
in order to secure unanimity, deprecated the ne¬ 
cessity of being obliged to divide the House, but 
admitted that if conciliation should not be found 
practicable, he must, however reluctantly, ascertain 
on which side lay the force of numbers. Lastly, he 
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expressed his hopes that Pitt would open the nature 
of the proposition which it was intended to submit 
to them on the subsequent Tuesday, in order that 
when regularly made, they might not come to it 
altogether unprepared for its discussion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, thus pressed 
to explain his ulterior intentions, did not altogether 
refuse compliance. Previous, however, to entering 
on the demanded disclosure, he informed his anta¬ 
gonist that there was a point at issue between them 
which must be decided before they proceeded one 
step further, namely, the assertion of the Prince of 
Wales’s right to exercise the royal authority under 
the present circumstances of the country. “ If that 
great preliminary question,” continued Pitt, “ should 
be determined on constitutional principles, I shall 
certainly proceed to propose measures for supplying 
the interruption of the Kings authority. And un¬ 
shaken as my opinion remains that no part of the 
regal power can vest in the heir-apparent as matter 
of right, I am equally ready to say that as matter of 
discretion and of expediency, it is highly desirable 
that whatever portion of it shall be exercised should 
be conferred on the Prince of Wales. I likewise 
think that he should exercise it with the free selec¬ 
tion of his political servants, and that whatever 
authority is necessary for carrying on the public 
business ought to be conferred. On the other hand, 
all authority which is not necessary should be with¬ 
held, having ever in our view the moment when his 
Majesty may be capable of resuming his preroga¬ 
tives.” Fox, in his reply, charged the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with the intention of setting up, not a 
regent, but a parliamentary regent, while Sheridan 
warned Pitt of “the danger connected with pro¬ 
voking the Prince of Wales to assert his claim to 
the Regency.” These menaces made no impression 
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on a Minister who, conscious of possessing the con¬ 
fidence of Parliament, as well as that of the nation, 
pursued his course with a firm step. 

I shall here relate an incident which its singu¬ 
larity entitles to notice. During the course of the 
debate on the 12th of December, James Macpher- 
son, so well known by the “ Poems of Ossian,” pro¬ 
posed to me to take a hasty dinner at his residence 
in Fludyer Street, Westminster, and return imme¬ 
diately afterwards to the House of Commons. Ever 
since Pitt came into power, down to that time, he 
had generally supported Administration, but like 
many other members of Parliament he now went 
over to the party of the heir-apparent. During the 
few minutes that elapsed before dinner appeared, a 
superb quarto edition of Virgil lying on the table, 
I amused myself with trying the “Sortes Virgilianae ” 
on the great public questions which then so strongly 
agitated every mind. Accordingly I asked of the 
poet : “Will the Prince of Wales become Regent 
or not ? ” Opening the book my eye fell on these 
words— 

- <l sic regia tecta subibat 

Horridus.” 

They occur in the seventh book of the “Hineid,” 
where Aventinus, a son of Hercules, one of the 
auxiliaries of Turnus, enters the palace of Latinus. 
I thought the passage so descriptive of the inde¬ 
corous haste which the heir-apparent manifested to 
assume the royal functions as to justify me in mak¬ 
ing a second appeal. I therefore proposed for solu¬ 
tion to the spirit of Maro, “Will the King recover 
his understanding, or will he be detained in confine¬ 
ment during the remainder of his life ? ” The line 
on which my finger lighted occurs in the sixth book 
of the “Hineid,” forming a part of Charon’s surly 
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address to ./Eneas on his approaching the banks of 
the Styx— 

“ Corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina.” 

Applying it to George III. we must translate the 
words, “ It is criminal to shut up, as a man perma¬ 
nently deprived of his faculties, a prince who will 
resume his intellect.” Or, “It is criminal to treat 
as dead a man who has in him the principle of life.” 
Whether either of these interpretations may appear 
forced I won’t pretend to assert, but the fact of my 
having opened on the two passages above cited on 
the 12th of December 1788 is most accurately true. 
I by no means trust to memory, having been so much 
struck with the incident at the time that I commit¬ 
ted it to paper instantly, and I now have before me 
the identical memorandum, from which I copy the 
words. That their application is not equally strik¬ 
ing as it appears in the memorable instance recorded 
by Welwood in his Memoirs relative to Charles I. 
and Lord Falkland at Oxford, when they consulted 
the “Sortes Virgilianae ” 1 —(if we give implicit cre¬ 
dit to that story)—I readily admit. Yet I think 
both the passages on which I stumbled may bear 
the interpretation here given them without violence. 
The truth is, Virgil’s divine poem inspires such just 
admiration that the gift of prediction has been be¬ 
stowed on it, as if in it dwelt a prophetic and oracular 
spirit capable of resolving all questions. 

[15 tk December 1788.] No sooner was the House 
of Peers met than Lord Fitzwilliam rose in order 
to deprecate any discussion on the claim of right to 
the Regency which had been made for the Prince of 
Wales. His friends recognised too late the act of 
imprudence committed by Fox, and repeated by 

1 Welwood’s Memoirs. Fourth Edit. London, 1702. Pp. 105- 
107.—WRAXALL. 
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Lord Loughborough. But Lord Camden replied 
that the rights of the two Houses of Parliament 
having been questioned, it had become absolutely 
necessary not to leave undecided points so impor¬ 
tant, previous to their adopting any measures re¬ 
specting a Regency. The Duke of York coming 
forward at this period of the debate, endeavoured, 
with much earnestness and emotion, to enforce Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s arguments. Speaking in the name of 
his elder brother, as well as in his own, “ The 
Prince/’ observed he, “has not preferred any such 
claim. I am confident that he understands too well 
the sacred principles which placed the House of 
Brunswick on the throne of these kingdoms ever 
to assume or to exercise any power, let his claim 
be what it may, not derived from the public will 
expressed through their representatives, and through 
your lordships assembled in Parliament.” 

Such a declaration, made from so high a quarter, 
would unquestionably, in a case of minor import¬ 
ance, have sufficed to stop all further disquisition 
on the point. But the Prince of Wales’s advisers, 
in their injudicious haste to get possession of power, 
forgot that they had to contend against a Minister 
who could neither be cajoled nor intimidated. The 
Earl of Bute, the Duke of Grafton, Lord North, 
and the Earl of Shelburne, all had successively, 
when hard pressed by national clamour, or outvoted 
in Parliament, hastened to give in their resignation. 
Pitt played an opposite game. Popular in his own 
person, maintaining the cause of a popular sove¬ 
reign labouring under an afflicting malady, which 
might, however, prove only temporary, and op¬ 
posing men unpopular, whose acquisition of office, 
if it should take place, was generally contemplated 
in the light of a national calamity,—his business 
was to protract the struggle. Possessing a supe- 
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riority of numbers in both Houses of Parliament, 
he could dispute every inch of ground and throw 
up new works against the assailants as fast as the 
old defences were carried. If the predictions of 
Willis were solid, three months might completely 
restore the King’s mind. In that case the contest 
became merely a race against time. Even should 
his Majesty not recover, Pitt could return to a pri¬ 
vate station, as he had done in i 783, sustained by the 
regrets of a great majority among his countrymen. 

It was nevertheless evident that his whole super¬ 
structure rested on the numbers which he could 
command and retain in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, a foundation frail in itself and attacked 
by powerful opponents. Every successive week 
that the sovereign remained in his present state, 
without any visible symptoms of amendment, weak¬ 
ened the Ministers control over his adherents. He 
might, like Fox in 1784, find himself abandoned 
and ultimately left in a minority. Already various 
peers as well as commoners declared their intention 
to join the Prince's party. Many others wavered, 
and might desert him. Nor was the extent of his 
influence in either House as yet ascertained, no 
division having hitherto taken place since the 
meeting of Parliament. In this critical position any 
defection in his own Cabinet might open a wide 
breach to the enemy. But Pitt well knew that the 
Chancellor had closed his bargain with the heir- 
apparent since the House of Peers last met on the 
nth of December. Every condition demanded 
was conceded by his Royal Highness, and Thurlow 
engaged that in the progress of the approaching 
debate he would oppose Lord Camden’s proposi¬ 
tion. Pitt, however, did not then know that the 
negotiation, after being thus concluded, had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly overturned. Lord 
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Loughborough having received intimation of it, 
instantly repaired to Carlton House, where he 
clamoured so loudly against the concessions, all 
which must be made at his expense, that the 
Prince, in order to appease him, reluctantly con¬ 
sented to send Fox to the Chancellor, with a mes¬ 
sage stating his inability to fulfil the stipulated con¬ 
ditions. Fox only made the notification a few 
hours before the discussion came on in the House 
of Peers, a fact of which the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was ignorant. The House of Commons 
having adjourned over that evening to Tuesday, the 
16th of December, all curiosity became attracted to 
the Upper House, where the steps of the throne 
were crowded with members of Parliament anxious 
to hear the Duke of York—for it was well known 
that he intended to take a personal part in the dis¬ 
cussion. Among them stood Pitt himself, accom¬ 
panied by two or three of his intimate friends. The 
Minister came fully prepared for Lord Thurlow’s 
defection, and in expectation of being an ear-witness 
of his first speech for Opposition. 

As soon as the Duke of York sat down the Chan¬ 
cellor began by declaring that no individual present 
could feel a stronger repugnance than himself to the 
agitation of any question not absolutely demanded 
by the nature of the subject. Questions of right, he 
observed, were generally invidious, often unneces¬ 
sary. When the report from the committee which 
was occupied in searching for precedents should be 
made, they would be enabled to judge what steps 
ought to be taken for restoring vigour to the execu¬ 
tive government. “ But, above all other duties, we 
are bound,” continued he, “to preserve the rights of 
the King entire, so that when Divine Providence 
shall restore his Majesty to his people he may not 
find himself in a worse situation than he stood pre- 
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vious to his malady, or disabled from exercising all 
his rightful prerogatives/ 7 Adverting next to an 
observation made by Lord Stormont during the 
preceding debate, when that nobleman had said that 
'‘his emotions on contemplating the affliction under 
which the sovereign laboured were rendered more 
acute by his recollection of the marks of kindness 
that he had been accustomed to receive from his 
Majesty;” “My own sorrow/ 7 pursued the Chan¬ 
cellor, “is aggravated by the same circumstance. 
My debt of gratitude likewise to him is ample for 
the numerous favours which he has conferred on 
me, which whenever I forget may God forget me ! ” 
Pitt, who was standing at only a few paces distant 
from him when he pronounced these words, well 
knowing the treaty into which Lord Thurlow had 
entered with Carlton House, no longer master of his 
indignation, he turned round to General Manners 
and to the other friends close to him, and in a low 
voice exclaimed, “ Oh, the rascal! ” General Man¬ 
ners himself assured me of this fact, adding, “ I was 
so astonished at it, and so unable to account for it, 
that when walking out with Pitt some weeks after¬ 
wards I asked him the reason of his exclamation. 
He related to me the particulars of the Chancellors 
conduct, together with the cause that finally pro¬ 
duced the rupture of the negotiation.” It is impos¬ 
sible to call in doubt the truth of the testimony here 
produced. Manners, who is alive at the present 
hour (in March 1820), being a man of strict honour 
and veracity, my intimate friend of forty years, 
above all suspicion of inventing such a story, and 
as devoid of any enmity towards Lord Thurlow or 
towards his memory as I am myself. 

The debate, continuing after the Chancellor had 
finished, became angry, personal, and tumultuous. 
Lord Stormont having charged the President of the 
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Council with bringing into discussion a subject of 
the most delicate nature in a disorderly and unpar¬ 
liamentary manner, that nobleman vindicated him¬ 
self from the imputation. “ I did not,” observed 
he, “first broach this doctrine of the Prince of 
Wales’s right to the Regency. But having been 
asserted it must be noticed, because we are en¬ 
gaged in a proceeding which will materially affect 
the liberties of posterity.” As the Duke of York 
had risen to address the assembly early in the 
evening, so the Duke of Gloucester spoke towards 
its close. In language and in manner the most 
earnest he deprecated any further conversation 
on a question calculated, as he asserted, to pro¬ 
duce the ereatest calamities. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, though wholly devoted to his nephew, yet 
conscious of his own inability to mix in debate, re¬ 
mained silent. 1 

Pitt, however indignant at the Chancellor’s con¬ 
duct, yet knew too well the value of Thurlow’s 
talents and support under circumstances so critical 
not to suppress his resentment. They continued 
to sit in Cabinet and to act together, if not cordially 
yet in apparent union, throughout the whole future 
progress of the King’s malady. But Lord Thur¬ 
low’s meditated tergiversation did not remain a 
secret. Political prints, exposed at the time in 
the shops of the metropolis, represented him 
stripping off his coat and turning it inside out, 
accompanying the act with an appropriate obser¬ 
vation that “ one side would do as well as the 
other.” Dundas, on the contrary, who well knew 
that for him no asylum would be found at Carlton 
House, and that his only hopes of office or views 
of ambition must centre in Pitt, never once swerved 

1 It was he who said to Gibbon, a I suppose you are at your old 
trade, scribble, scribble, scribble 1 ”—Ed. 
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from his friend the Minister throughout the whole 
protracted struggle. 

[16 th December 1788.] Hitherto no division had 
taken place in either House of Parliament, but such 
an appeal could not be much longer delayed, each 
party being anxious to ascertain their respective 
strength. It was, however, obvious that if some 
signs of convalescence did not manifest themselves 
in the King’s malady, the Ministerial numbers 
would insensibly, perhaps rapidly, diminish, while 
the adherents of the heir-apparent would receive 
continual accessions. No sooner did the House 
of Commons meet than the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer opened his proposition for supplying the 
deficiency in the legislature. During the whole 
time that I was a member of that assembly I 
never had greater occasion to admire the pro¬ 
digious powers of his calm, collected, and capa¬ 
cious mind than on the evening in question. Nor 
did Fox, though labouring under severe and ob¬ 
vious indisposition, display abilities less splendid. 
Throughout a debate of at least nine hours they 
and they only contended for superiority. All the 
other members might almost be regarded as audi¬ 
tors, though some of them occasionally took part in 
the discussion. Pitt, while he developed his inten¬ 
tions and proposed his resolutions for restoring the 
suspended functions of the royal authority, did not 
the less adhere to his former declaration that the 
question so injudiciously agitated by Fox of the 
Prince of Wales's right to assume the Regency must 
be decided before any other topic. 

“ I readily acknowledge," continued he, “ the 
most eminent qualities in the present heir-apparent. 
But it has been asserted within these walls that he 
possesses at this moment a title as indisputable to 
exercise the sovereign authority as he would have 
had by the natural demise of the King, because the 

YOL. y. p 
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present suspension is a civil death. Can we then 
consider his Majesty's indisposition, which is not an 
uncommon case, and in general only temporary, as 
a civil death ? I am persuaded that we shall not,” 
—“ The lofty terms in which that claim of right 
was originally made have, I admit, been since 
somewhat lowered. It has likewise been declared 
in another assembly that no intention exists of en¬ 
forcing that right, but words form no parliamentary 
ground of proceeding, and cannot afford a guarantee 
that at some future period of our history such at¬ 
tempts may not be resumed or asserted.” 

Powerful, eloquent, and admirably adapted to the 
occasion as was the Ministers speech, Fox’s reply 
did not fall short of it in any of these particulars. I 
cannot indeed too strongly repeat that in mental 
endowments of every kind Fox equalled, perhaps 
exceeded, his antagonist. It was Pitt’s superior 
judgment and correct life which principally turned 
m his favour the scale, which retained him in office 
throughout almost his whole career, while the want 
of those qualities excluded Fox from office. The 
former had, moreover, only one predominant pas¬ 
sion—love of power, and the fame as well as advan¬ 
tages connected with it. Fox, as I have elsewhere 
observed, found room in his bosom for many pur¬ 
suits besides ambition and thirst of glory. History 
and poetry each attracted, soothed, and delighted 
him. Pitt was always a Minister, or aspiring and 
meditating to become a Minister. Nature had in¬ 
tended him for the Cabinet and for no other situation. 
Fox, at his retreat on St. Anne’s Hill, could derive 
amusement from his garden, from his library, from 
conversation, in a variety of domestic or of lite¬ 
rary avocations. But Pitt, when compelled from 
1801 to 1804 to reside during many months of each 
year in solitary grandeur with Lady Hester Stan¬ 
hope at Walmer Castle, listening to the waves of 
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the German Ocean, while Addington, whom he had 
raised from comparative obscurity to the highest 
offices, filled his vacant seat, Pitt only supported 
life by the anticipation of his speedy return to 
power. On that object, and on that object alone, 
was his mind constantly fixed. During his exile 
from Downing Street to the Kentish shore, a period 
of nearly three years, he underwent all the torments 
of mortified ambition. .1 saw him frequently at that 
time, and his countenance always seemed to say— 

“ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms. ” 

His wishes were gratified. He resumed his office, 
and died within twenty months afterwards, the vic¬ 
tim of his own accomplished desires. His star 
produced him under the reign of George III.; if 
he had flourished under George IV. he would pro¬ 
bably have remained during the greater part of his 
life on the Opposition bench, while Fox would have 
been Minister. Throughout the whole contest he 
was not less indebted to Fox’s errors than to his 
own transcendent dexterity for the triumph that he 
obtained. If Fox had displayed at that time as 
much ability in getting possession of power as Pitt 
exhibited in keeping possession of it, the latter never 
could have held out till the King’s recovery. 

In the course of his speech, Pitt had gone largely 
into precedents analogous to the actual condition of 
the country, drawn from the Plantagenet times, but 
particularly from the calamitous reign of Henry VI., 
when it had become necessary to elect a Regent— 
or rather a Protector. Fox well observed that pre¬ 
cedents extracted from such periods of our history, 
or indeed from any periods antecedent to the Revo¬ 
lution, were altogether irrelevant and inapplicable ; 
because at no era previous to 16S8 “was civil liberty. 
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clearly defined and understood, all the rights of the 
different branches of our Legislature ascertained, 
and the free spirit of the British constitution prac¬ 
tically acknowledged.” Then adverting to the great 
subject of actual dispute, “ On the present occasion,” 
observed he, “ two opposite assertions have been 
made in this House relative to the Prince of Wales’s 
right to exercise the sovereign authority during its 
actual suspension. I deprecate any decision on so 
delicate a point, but since the Minister seems deter¬ 
mined to render it a personal question, and to have 
recourse to his majority, let the motion be, 1 That 
we are of opinion the Prince of Wales, being of full 
age and capacity, has no more right to exercise the 
royal authority during his Majesty’s incapacity than 
any other subject.’ He knows that he dares not 
risk it. Notwithstanding his high character and his 
influence within these walls, he would not be sup¬ 
ported by twenty members.” “ The claim itself,” 
continued Fox, “ has been disavowed in another 
assembly, by an exalted personage, in his brother’s 
name, so that truly to describe the case, the preamble 
of the bill must run thus: * Whereas the Prince of 
Wales has never claimed any right to the Regency, 
it becomes necessary for the Peers and Commons 
of England to declare that he has no right, and we 
therefore declare his Royal Highness sole Regent of 
these kingdoms.”’ 

After exhausting every argument suggested by 
reason or furnished by history to sustain his cause, 
Fox concluded with addressing to his rival the 
keenest personal animadversions. “ He appears,” 
said Fox, “to have been so long in the possession 
of power, .that he cannot endure to part with it from 
his grasp. Finding the whole authority intrusted 
by the constitution to the sovereign not too much 
for carrying on the government with vigour, he is 
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determined to cripple his successors. What his 
motives can be for adopting* such a line of conduct 
I am ignorant \ but if in this assembly there exists 
an ambitious individual who designs to throw the 
empire into confusion, he would pursue the path 
traced out by the Minister.” Pitt was not of a 
temper to support such sarcasms without reply. 
He retorted them on his adversary in language of 
equal asperity, denominating his attack “ unfounded, 
arrogant, and presumptuous. I am charged,” con¬ 
tinued he, “with acting from a mischievous spirit of 
ambition, unable to support the idea of relinquishing 
power, and therefore disposed to envy or obstruct 
the credit of my successors. This House and the 
country will determine what have been my motives 
throughout the whole of the present unfortunate 
crisis.” Fox having declared it to be the Princes 
determination to call himself and his friends to 
power, “ It has been announced to-day,” observed 
Pitt, “ that the chiefs of Opposition are to be the 
successors of the present Administration. I know 
not on what authority this declaration is made, but 
we are obliged to him for the warning. Their prin¬ 
ciples are already well understood, and they furnish 
an irresistible reason for us deliberately to consider 
what portion of the royal prerogatives should be 
intrusted to them during the present temporary 
incapacity of the sovereign/ 7 From the beginning 
down to the termination of the King’s malady, Fox 
and Pitt always beheld it through opposite mediums, 
the former regarding it as incurable and permanent, 
the latter affecting to consider it as a mere attack of 
disease neither uncommon nor alarming, however 
afflicting, and which would almost certainly yield to 
medical skill. 

I observed that on the night of the 16th of 
December these two extraordinary individuals 
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seemed by common consent to take the debate 
exclusively into their own hands. Yet among 
those members who actively participated in the dis¬ 
cussion there was one whose eloquence formerly 
melted and animated, as his wit delighted, his 
hearers. I allude to Lord North, who, after having 
scarcely been seen within the walls of the House 
during the two last sessions, was now led down, 
blind and infirm, to express his perfect coincidence 
in all Fox’s opinions. Seated near his former col¬ 
league, he rose at an early hour of the evening, and 
delivered himself with his accustomed ability, though 
without a ray of that humour which used to illumi¬ 
nate his most ordinary efforts. The time and the 
subject, it is true, did not favour such effusions, but 
as Sir Thomas More jested on the scaffold, so Lord 
North knew how to temper with gaiety the gravest 
topics. Pitt finally moved three resolutions, the 
first only declaring that “ the King was unable to 
attend to public business,” but the second maintain¬ 
ing it “ to be the right and duty of the two Houses 
to provide the means of supplying the defect of the 
royal authority.” The third and last resolution, 
which was the most important, asserted it to be 
“ necessary that the Peers and Commons of Great 
Britain now assembled should determine on the 
means by which the royal assent might be given, in 
the name and on the behalf of the King, to such 
bills as might be passed by the two Houses.” Lord 
North having moved that “the chairman leave the 
chair,” a division took place at a very late hour, 
when only 204 members supported the motion, while 
it was negatived by 268. I made one of the 64 
majority who voted with Administration. It formed 
the first trial of numerical strength between the two 
contending parties. Lord North’s infirmities did not 
permit him to witness the conclusion of the debate. 
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[19 th December 1788.] Fox being likewise inca¬ 
pacitated by severe indisposition from attending in 
his place when the House met again, as soon^ as 
Colonel Fitzpatrick stated the fact, Pitt immediately 
consented to an adjournment till the following day. 
On that evening a long and desultory discussion 
arose relative to the second resolution, moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Grey Cooper, in 
a speech full of historical analogies or precedents 
applicable to the actual position of the country, 
laboured to prove that the Prince of Wales had, if 
not a right to assume the Regency, yet such unques¬ 
tionable pretensions to it as could not be rejected 
without alleging causes which would exclude him 
from the crown. Martin, a man whose recognised 
rectitude and independence of character gave weight 
to his observations even when they were trite, 
coarse, or offensive, did not hesitate to compare the 
notification made by Fox of the Prince’s intention to 
call new individuals to his Councils, with Falstaffs 
anticipation of the offices which he and his asso¬ 
ciates hoped to fill under Henry V. after he should 
ascend the throne. Pitt’s high character and correct 
deportment protected him from similar attacks. 
Fox disdained to notice Martin’s allusion, but Wind¬ 
ham repelled it equally with the weapons of ridicule 
and of reason. Powis and Marsham both came 
forward, as did Dempster, with propositions or 
motions calculated to prevent the two contending 
heads of parties from proceeding to extremities. 
Their efforts at producing conciliation proved wholly 
ineffectual, and the House at length adjourned, after 
voting the second resolution without a division. 

It was against the third and last of these three 
resolutions that the adherents of the heir-apparent 
levelled the accumulated strength of their faculties, 
well knowing it to be the citadel of the Minister, 
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within which he meditated to capitulate on terms. 
They wished to force him to surrender without pre¬ 
viously making conditions. In order to effect it 
they moved 44 to address the Prince to take on him 
the Administration during his Majesty’s indisposi¬ 
tion.” By such a mode of proceeding, analogous to 
the conduct of the two Houses towards the Prince 
of Orange in 1689, they truly observed that ‘'there 
would be a third estate, and the royal power would 
devolve on or become vested in the individual who, 
from every motive, must be most deeply concerned 
in the preservation of the monarchy.” These were 
Fox’s own expressions. When that preliminary 
step was taken, then, and not till then, as they main¬ 
tained, was the proper moment arrived in which 
the two Houses should present to the newly-elected 
Regent the conditions or limitations on which his 
authority was confided to him. Of his acquiescence 
in those restrictions there could not arise, they said, 
the slightest doubt. 

Unquestionably such would have been the most 
natural, simple, obvious, constitutional line of par¬ 
liamentary conduct. But it did not suit the views 
of the Minister, nor perhaps would it be, he wisely 
thought, the safest measure for securing the King’s 
resumption of his power whenever he might recover 
the use of his faculties. Pitt preferred to treat with 
the Prince of Wales previous and not subsequent to 
his being declared Regent. “Who,” observed Pitt, 
“ can answer for his not using the royal negative 
when the limitations are presented to him for 
assent?” It was therefore determined in the 
Cabinet to create or erect a third estate by em¬ 
powering the Chancellor to put the Great Seal to 
such bills as the two Houses should pass, thus 
giving to them the form and force of law. Pitt, no 
doubt, would have wished that a man more accom- 
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modating than Lord Thurlow, as well as one on 
whose adherence he could more securely rely, had 
held the Great Seal, but the Chancellors talents 
rendered him necessary, and the Minister might say 
with the Duke of Venice'— 

“ Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands.” 

[22 d December 1788.] As soon as the House of 
Commons met, Burke attacked the Ministerial pro¬ 
position with that impetuous, classic, splendid elo¬ 
quence which frequently disdained the restraints of 
moderation, of reason, and almost of decorum. “ As 
little acquainted with the interior of Carlton House 
as of Buckingham House, I profess,” said he, “only 
to deliver my sentiments in a manner becoming a 
simple citizen. The Great Seal, it appears, is to 
be affixed to a commission robbing the executive 
power of its due function. A composition of wax 
and copper is to represent the sovereign. So pre¬ 
posterous a fiction merits only contempt and ridi¬ 
cule. I disclaim all allegiance, I renounce all obe¬ 
dience to a King so formed. I worship the gods of 
our glorious Constitution, but I will not bow down 
before Priapus! ” Against the Chancellor Burke 
inveighed in the most personal terms. “ I approve 
not,” exclaimed he, “ of robbery, house-breaking, or 
any other felony. Yet is each of these crimes less 
inexcusable than law forgery ? If the unfortunate 
monarch whom we all lament could know the pro¬ 
position now agitated, he would no doubt cry out 
with Macbeth— 

‘ Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding.’ 

‘ Restore me/ he would add, ‘ to my former state. 
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Let me not behold a black-browed phantom seated 
on my throne!'" 1 Scott, the Solicitor-General, op¬ 
posed to these shafts of oratorical declamation the 
arms of legal metaphysics, endeavouring, not with¬ 
out success, to demonstrate that the fiction of which 
Burke complained, and which he so loudly repro¬ 
bated, was dictated and justified by necessity. Fox, 
who well knew how to appreciate talents, and who 
respected Scott's abilities, which were of another 
order from those of Arden and of Macdonald, re¬ 
plied to him, putting out all the energies of his mind 
against an adversary so worthy of his exertions. 
With prodigious force of language he placed in the 
strongest point of view the absurdity of making the 
two Houses legislate, which act they were incapable 
of performing without the King. 

“It is, however, asserted/' continued Fox, “in 
order to justify this monstrous act of usurpation, 
that though the King is incapable yet the throne is 
full. Admitting such a solecism, what is the substi¬ 
tute which it is proposed to adopt? To appoint a 
person who is to give the royal assent to bills passed 
by the two Houses. How is he to ascertain that 
assent ? Is he to repair to Kew for the. purpose ? 
Human reason revolts at the supposition. Can he 
exercise his own discretion ? No. To whom then 
can he apply ? To the two Houses of Parliament 
who created him. And thus shall we have a monster 
unknown in English history." 

Pitt answered these objections with corresponding 
ingenuity, if not with solidity. In reply to his adver¬ 
sary’s denial that the two Houses could in any case 
legislate without the co-operation and consent of 
the crown he adduced the Revolution of 1688 itself. 
“ The two remaining branches of the Legislature," 
observed he, “ did what amounted to a legislative 

1 Lord Thurlow —Ed. 
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act in that crisis of the country. They resolved to 
settle the crown, not on the Prince of Orange, nor 
on the Princess, his consort, but on both jointly, the 
royal authority to be exercised only by him. Here 
it is evident that whatever the necessity of the case 
required, the Lords and Commons then did. So 
will they do now/' 

In answer to Burke’s and Fox’s reproaches re¬ 
specting the fiction of empowering the Great Seal 
to give the royal assent to bills, “ It is this fiction,” 
said Pitt, “which has been so much traduced and 
ridiculed, that governs our judicial proceedings in 
all the courts of law, and protects our dearest rights 
as well as property. It is the principle which 
assumes the political capacity of the King to be 
always entire. Certain legal forms are evidence of 
his will. Such is the act of affixing the Great Seal. 
The highest authority in the nation is the great 
council of the nation, and if they think proper to 
signify the will of the sovereign, there is no legal 
fiction.” Pitt concluded by applying these principles 
and facts to the actual state of the country, particu¬ 
larly as to the point of binding the Prince of Wales 
under certain conditions before the Regency should 
be offered him. “ When powers are once con¬ 
ferred,” observed he, “who can say how they may 
be exercised ? The Regent may fill the other 
House with new Peers, while we are actually deli¬ 
berating whether that power shall, or shall not, 
be limited. The powers ought to be discussed 
while we possess the faculty of deliberation.” How 
far the Minister veiled his own ambition under the 
mantle of loyalty and of zeal for the Constitution, 
in adopting these maxims of conduct, may excite 
doubt; but we must admit their consummate pru¬ 
dence and policy, in whatever principle they ori¬ 
ginated. At the close of the debate Pitt was 
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supported by a still larger majority than on the 
former discussion. Four hundred and twenty-nine 
members voted, of whom 251 followed him, while 
only 178 accompanied Fox into the lobby. 

\2bth December 1788.] After two such trium¬ 
phant divisions within the space of a few days, it 
still remained to ascertain whether Ministers would 
meet with a similar degree of support in the other 
House, where it was well known that they would 
be opposed by three princes of the blood. That 
assembly, proceeding with more deliberate steps 
than the Commons, did not come to the discus¬ 
sion of the Regency till towards the last days of 
December. Lord Rawdon 1 having moved “ to 
address the Prince of Wales to take on him the 
executive government as sole Regent/' Earl Cam¬ 
den replied that however deeply he regretted the 
agitation of the question of right, nevertheless, as 
the doctrine had been once asserted, men's minds 
must be set at rest respecting the point. But the 
most interesting circumstance of that evening’s de- 
bate was the personal attendance of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Since his resignation in 1783 he rarely 
quitted his palace in Berkeley Square or his retreat 
at Bow Wood to attend his duty as a Peer, and 
when he rose to speak few persons knew into which 
scale he intended to throw his weight. With Pitt 
he maintained no political connection, nor could he 
indeed contemplate that Minister as other than an 
intruder, who, availing himself of favourable circum¬ 
stances, had vaulted into his vacant office. The 
marquisate which had been subsequently conferred 
on him, might gratify his pride or console his vanity, 
but could make no compensation to his mortified am- 

1 Francis Rawdon, son of the Enrl of Moira, created Baron Raw¬ 
don in 1783; in 1789 he succeeded to the title of his uncle the Earl 
of Huntingdon, and in 1793 to that of Moira. He was subsequently 
Governor-General of India, and created Marquis of Hastings.—E d. 
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bition. Yet, on the other hand, if Pitt was a rival, 
Fox was an enemy. He, as well as Sheridan and 
Burke, had levelled the most severe reflections on 
Lord Shelburne’s private and public character while 
at the head of the Treasury. The spirit of party 
might nevertheless supersede all recollection of 
these injuries, and the moment was propitious for 
sacrificing ancient enmities to objects of personal 
interest or of national consideration. 

In truth the Marquis of Lansdowne was not less 
eminently qualified for the Minister of a great coun¬ 
try than were either Pitt or Fox. Under many 
points of view he was superior to the former, in 
some he excelled the latter. Far more affable, easy 
of access, and pleasing in his manners than Pitt, he 
surpassed even Fox in accurate knowledge of the 
European courts and their policy or interests. In 
application to business, facility of comprehension, 
and aptitude for affairs, he yielded to neither. 
George III. considered him with much partiality, 
while he entertained no such personal attachment 
towards Pitt as he had felt for Lord Bute and for 
Lord North, and he nourished a dislike allied to 
aversion for Fox. Thus gifted by nature, ambi¬ 
tious, eloquent, highly informed, how happened 
it, we may naturally ask, that he only held his 
power for eight months, and never could regain 
it ? The answer is obvious. Lord Lansdowne 
laboured under various disqualifications, of which 
not the least heavy was the peerage. All our 
most eminent Ministers since the reign of Queen 
Anne were members of the Lower House. Wal¬ 
pole, Pelham, North, the first and second Mr. Pitt, 
remained Commoners during the whole time that they 
presided in or directed the councils of the crown. 
If the present Earl of Chatham had died between 
1784 and 1801, his decease, by transferring his 
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brother from the Treasury bench to a seat among* 
peers and bishops, would have half extinguished 
him, notwithstanding all his talents. Pitt required 
the tumult, and the effervescence, and the anima¬ 
tion of a popular assembly to sustain his eloquence. 
They required his presence to confirm their adher¬ 
ence and to justify their votes. Nor would Fox 
have suffered a less deep political eclipse during 
the same period of time if death had carried off 
his nephew Lord Holland. At the present hour, 
in 1820, though Lord Liverpool occupies the head 
of the Treasury, Lord Castlereagh manages the 
Lower House, and may be regarded as the effi¬ 
cient Minister. Fox performed the same part in 
1782 under the Marquis of Rockingham, in 1783 
under the Duke of Portland, and even in 1806 
under Lord Grenville. Such is the spirit and 
genius of the British Constitution, which is essen¬ 
tially democratic, though tempered by monarchical 
and aristocratic institutions. 

Lord Lansdowne s second defect proceeded from 
the want of that quality denominated in pugilistic 
language bottom—in other words, firmness. If he 
had possessed it in 1783, as Pitt exhibited it in 
1784, he might have maintained himself in office, 
notwithstanding the vote of censure carried by a 
small majority in the Lower House against the 
recently concluded peace. Even Lord North dis¬ 
played far more firmness than the Earl of Shelburne. 
During the three last years of his Administration, 
from 1779 to 1782, he was many times left in a 
minority on questions of vital importance. Yet he 
did not resign, and he was ultimately swallowed up 
in the overwhelming calamities of the American 
war. Addington wanted almost every constituent 
quality of a great, an accomplished, or an able 
statesman. He was extinguished in May 1804, 
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or rather, he disappeared in an instant, without any 
adequate apparent cause, except Pitt’s impatience to 
reoccupy his former situation. It may indeed justly 
excite wonder that Addington should have remained 
above three years First Minister of this country, 
during at least one half of which period we were 
contending for our existence against Napoleon. In 
no endowment of mind did he excel. His eloquence 
was cold and spiritless, while of Continental affairs 
he was supremely ignorant. Even in finance he 
exhibited no resources. The last and greatest defect 
in Lord Lansdowne’s intellectual composition was 
his reputed insincerity—a vice which, more than 
any other, brought Charles L to the block. 

The sentiments expressed by the Marquis on that 
evening would have done honour to any Minister of 
any age. “I wish, my Lords,” said he, “that the 
members of Administration had come down at once 
with such a commission as the third resolution points 
out, and that, instead of now discussing the pro¬ 
priety of putting to it the Great Seal, it had been 
acted upon in the first instance. What impediment 
prevents the officers of the crown from issuing such 
a commission ? They ought not to be deterred by 
hard words, denominating the Act a fiction.”—•“ The 
principles laid down at the Revolution make the 
crown to be, not descendible property, like a pigstye 
or a laystall, but a descendible trust, for millions 
and ages yet unborn. I contend, therefore, that 
the hereditary succession cannot be considered as a 
right. It is a mere political expedient, capable of 
being altered by the two Houses. In cases of exi¬ 
gence, they have always been termed the Legislature, 
in order to prevent the greatest of all possible evils, 
a disputed succession. This reasoning obviously 
applies with augmented force to the case of a 
Regent.” Could Lord Somers, or Algernon Sydney 
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himself, devoted as he was to a Republic, have more 
admirably defined our Constitution ? 

There were other passages in Lord Lansdowne's 
speech of great beauty and sublimity. “ The people, 
my Lords,” said the Marquis, “ have rights. Kings 
and princes have none. The people want neither 
charters nor precedents to prove their rights; for 
they are born with every man in every country, and 
exist in all countries alike, though in some they may 
have been lost. I wish, therefore, that the ques¬ 
tion of right to exercise the royal authority, which 
has been claimed and asserted, may be decided, 
in order that those who suffer oppression under 
governments the most despotic may be taught 
their rights as men. They will then learn that 
though their rights are not, like ours, secured 
by precedents and charters, yet as soon as they 
assert their rights, they must be acknowledged.” 
Neither Hampden nor Locke could have reclaimed 
for their countrymen and for mankind the blessing 
of civil liberty, as their birthright, in language of 
greater energy than do these expressions of Lord 
Lansdowne. His mention of the Prince of Wales, 
and the encomiums that accompanied it, were, how¬ 
ever, regarded as susceptible of a more doubtful 
interpretation. ,l Let us suppose,” continued the 
Marquis, “that the present heir-apparent, instead of 
residing at Windsor, and exhibiting a model of affec¬ 
tion towards the sovereign, instead of doing the 
honours of the country to foreigners, and raising the 
national character for polished manners, had been 
caballing away his time in the capital. Let us sup¬ 
pose that he had been intriguing with the army and 
the navy, cultivating his interests with foreign courts, 
or raising money to carry on his ambitious projects, 
thus attempting to enforce his claim and to maintain 
his right by undue means. Would not every man 
in the kingdom wish, if such had been the conduct 
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of the Prince, that the two Houses of Parliament 
should interpose to exclude him from exercism 0- the 
powers of Regent, and appoint another to filf that 
office ? ” 

The Chancellor strongly supported Lord Lans- 
downes arguments, while he bestowed eulogiums 
on the Prince, which were thought to be more 
sincere than those of the Marquis. In reply to Lord 
Loughborough’s assertions of the right which his 
Royal Highness possessed to exercise the Regency, 
Thurlow demanded, “ What means the term of 
Regent ? Where is it defined? In what law book, 
or in what statute ? I have heard of protectors, 
guardians, and lords justices; but I know not where 
to look for the office and functions of a Regent. To 
what end then address the Prince to take on him 
a power the limits of which are not ascertained ? ” 
“ No man entertains a higher respect than myself,” 
continued he, “for that illustrious person. I wish as 
ardently the advancement of his honour and inte¬ 
rests as those who affect more attachment to him. 
But I never will argue that he possesses any inherent 
right to the Regency, or that, as heir-apparent, he 
can possess such a right. There might even arise 
Princes of Wales whose conduct would justify the 
two Houses in setting them aside from the Regency. 
It becomes, therefore, expedient that we should not 
abandon the power inherent in us, nor under the 
circumstances in which we are placed, fail to declare 
it to be our right.” 

If the Prince of Wales did not escape some reflec¬ 
tions on the claim set up to the Regency, Fox was 
treated with still more severity. The Earl of 
Abingdon, a nobleman of eccentric character, un¬ 
guarded, and who like myself was once committed 
to the King’s Bench prison for an act of imprudence, 
pointed out the inconsistency of Fox’s conduct 

yol. y. Q 
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in alternately maintaining contradictory opinions. 
“ These, my Lords/’ exclaimed he, alluding to the 
asserted right of the Prince to assume the govern¬ 
ment, “ are the doctrines of the same man who, only 
a few years ago, meditated to pluck the crown from 
the King’s head. He calls himself a Whig, and 
while he is in the act of erecting a monumental 
column to commemorate the glorious Revolution, he 
is tearing up the very ground on which reposes that 
Revolution.”—“ I assert that the rmht to model 

o 

anew, or if necessary to alter the succession, vests 
solely and exclusively in Parliament. This, my 
Lords, is Revolution doctrine ; this is my doctrine, 
though I am not a member of the Whig Club, nor 
have I subscribed to the intended politico-patriotic 
obelisk which is to be raised in Runnimede.” 

At a very late hour, when the division took place, 
only sixty-six peers supported Lord Rawdon’s mo¬ 
tion, while ninety-nine negatived the proposition. 
The Dukes of York and Cumberland voted in the 
minority, as the Duke of Gloucester would have 
likewise done, if he had not been prevented from 
attending by severe indisposition. All the Lords of 
the Bedchamber, with the single exception of the 
Duke of Queensberry, adhered to Government. 
Thirteen bishops, including the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, were likewise found on that side, three 
members of the Episcopal bench voting with Op¬ 
position. The Scottish Peers ranged themselves, 
six with Administration, seven on the other side. 
Among the latter noblemen, the Marquis of Lothian 
attracted severe animadversion by joining the Prince’s 
party. 1 He commanded the first regiment of Life 
Guards, was constantly near the King’s person, and 
peculiarly acceptable to him, though, like Colonel 

1 “ I could have better spared a better man,” said the King, when 
he was told of this defection.—E d. 
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Fitzpatrick, he was more fitted for that court of 
which Dryden says, 

“Whitehall the naked Venus first revealed ; 

There standing, as at Cyprus in her shrine, 

The strumpet was adored with rights divine,” 

than for the correct drawing-room of Georee III, 
The Duke of Oueensberry’s desertion produced 
if possible a stronger sensation than even Lord 
Lothian’s, the Duke having been a Lord of the 
Bedchamber ever since the King’s accession, during 
eight-and-twenty years. Two motives led him to 
vote with Opposition on that night—his great per¬ 
sonal intimacy with and devotion to the heir-appa¬ 
rent, joined to his conviction that the sovereign had 
irrecoverably lost his mind. The Prince and his 
brother Frederick passed much of their time with 
the Duke at his residence in Piccadilly, principally 
at table, where plentiful draughts of champagne went 
round to the success of the approaching Regency. 
Dr. Warren confirmed the Duke’s, wavering faith in 
the hopeless condition of the King. Not many 
weeks subsequent to his Majesty’s seizure, before 
the close of November, the Duke, desirous of form¬ 
ing his opinion if possible on solid grounds, drove 
to Windsor. His inquiries were solely directed to 
ascertain the probability of the King’s recovery. 
The person to whom he particularly applied, an inti¬ 
mate friend of mine, gave him such strong reasons 
for believing it neither improbable nor remote, that 
he would have acquiesced in them. But Warren 
entering the apartment, and being informed of the 
object of the Duke’s visit, led him to a window, 
where they held a long conversation in a subdued 
tone of voice. The result was that the Duke, fully 
persuaded of the desperate nature of the malady, 
determined to join and to vote with the Prince. 
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[27/k —31,57* December 1 788.] The year now drew 
to its termination. Pitt, sustained by large majorities 
on two divisions in the House of Commons, and on 
one division in the House of Peers, already prepared 
to lay before the Prince of Wales the conditions on 
which the Kings confidential servants intended to 
propose to Parliament that he should be invited and 
empowered to exercise the royal authority during his 
Majesty’s illness. No apparent amelioration had as 
yet taken place in the disorder with which he was 
afflicted ; but Willis’s long experience and attentive 
observation enabled him confidently to hold out ex¬ 
pectations to the Queen and the Ministers, that a 
complete restoration of his mind would issue at no 
remote period. Warren as positively maintained the 
contrary opinion. The former physician obtained 
most credence at St. James’s and at Kew; the latter 
at Carlton and at Devonshire Houses. If the first 
was believed by the club at White’s, the second 
was trusted at Brookes’s. The House of Commons 
attempted to mee£ on the 29th of the month, and 
Cornwall, the Speaker, though much indisposed, 
attended, but the number of members necessary for 
placing him in the Chair not having arrived at four, 
no business could be transacted. On the subsequent 
day illness incapacitated the Speaker from appearing, 
and he never again entered within those walls. Plis 
death took place early in 1789, an event which 
added to the embarrassments of Parliament and of 
the nation. The season was rendered more melan¬ 
choly by the severity of the weather, which during 
successive weeks buried the capital in snow. Under 
these gloomy physical and political circumstances 
terminated the year 1 788. 

[1^ January 1789.] The first event which ar¬ 
rested attention at the commencement of the new 
year was the death of Lord Grantley. He had 
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occupied a conspicuous place under the reign of 
George III., and was considerably advanced beyond 
seventy at the time of his decease. After passing 
successively through the posts of Solicitor and of 
Attorney-General, Sir Fletcher Norton was placed 
in the Speaker’s chair of the House of Commons, 
by Lord North, early in 1770, on the demise of Sir 
John Cust; whose portrait, as drawn by Wilkes, 
conveys the meanest idea of his ability to fill the 
office. By the same Minister Norton was displaced 
in 1780; and I formed one of the majority on the 
occasion. Yet though thus deprived, after ten years’ 
service, of an employment which usually or invariably 
conducts among us to the peerage, he had the good 
fortune to enter the Upper House within eighteen 
months subsequent to his exclusion from the Chair : 
a circumstance for which he was however more 
indebted to Lord Shelburne than to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. The last-mentioned nobleman, who 
only survived about twelve weeks Sir Fletchers 
elevation, would never have compelled the King 
to confer on him that dignity, if his Majesty, at the 
Earl of Shelburne’s solicitation, had not created 
Dunning 1 a peer. Lord Grantley was a bold, able, 
and eloquent, but not a popular pleader. Junius 
treats him with great severity. “This,” says he, “is 
the very lawyer described by Ben Jonson,” who 

“Gives forked council; takes provoking gold 
On either hand, and puts it up. 

So wise, so grave, of so perplexed a tongue, 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still, without a fee.” 

Acting constantly with Opposition, he would have 
formed one of the minority in the House of Peers 
on the division of the 26th of December if he had 
not been prevented by illness. Cornwall, his suc- 

1 Lord Ashburton.—E d. 
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cessor in the Speakers chair, followed him on the 
ensuing day, only surviving him about twenty-four 
hours ; thus presenting to the metropolis the singular 
spectacle of two successive Speakers of the House 
of Commons dying on two successive days. Under 
George I., in 1720, London had witnessed two 
Secretaries of State, Lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs, 
lying dead at the same time. As Lord Grantley 
held the office of Chief Justice in Eyre south of 
Trent, so Cornwall was possessed of the same office 
north of Trent. Both these lucrative sinecures 
were bestowed by Pitt some months afterwards; 
the former on his brother’s father-in-law, Lord Syd¬ 
ney ; while with the other he gratified his friend 
John Charles Villiers. 1 

[2 d —5 th Jamiary 1789.J Never was any man 
in public situation less regretted or sooner forgotten 
than Cornwall ! His death being notified on the 
same day by Hatsell, 2 the first clerk, to a large 
assemblage of members who crowded down to the 
House as soon as the intelligence of the Speaker's 
decease was announced; Rose, acting as Minister 
in Pitt’s absence, moved and carried an immediate 
adjournment. On the ensuing Monday, being the 
5th of the month, the Earl of Euston, Pitt’s col¬ 
league for the University of Cambridge, proposed 
Mr. William Wyndham Grenville to supply the 
vacant chair. Pulteney seconded the motion, ob¬ 
serving, after the customary encomiums on Mr. 
Grenville, that “ he possessed a hereditary claim 
to the favour of the House as the guardian of their 
privileges, which he had contributed to fortify by 
his judicious alteration of his father’s bill”—the 
Grenville Act for trying contested elections. On 

1 Son of the first Earl of Clarendon, of the Villiers family.—E d. 

54 John Hatsell, author of “ Precedents of Proceedings in the House 
of Commons;” died 15th October 1820 .—Ed. 
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the other side, Sir Gilbert Elliot was started against 
the Ministerial candidate. Neither the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer nor Fox took any part in the 
debate, which was short, and conducted on both 
sides with great moderation ; but I believe not a 
word of regret, or even of approbation, was expressed 
for the character and services of the deceased Speaker 
from any part of the House. In truth he little de¬ 
served such recognitions of his official merit. The 
division formed a test of the respective strength of 
the two parties. Grenville carried it by a majority 
of seventy-one, only 359 members voting, so that 
near two hundred were absent. The new Speaker 
was probably the youngest man who had attained, 
since the reign of Edward III., to so honourable an 
eminence, having scarcely accomplished his twenty- 
ninth year. This proof of Ministerial influence 
being exhibited, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that on the following day he should open 
to the House the restrictions which he intended to 
propose as necessary to be annexed to the office of 
Regent. 

I have already stated that Pitt, having established, 
by the votes of both Houses, the principle of the 
right inherent in them to confer the Regency, in 
contradiction to Fox’s and Lord Loughborough’s 
assertion of the Prince of Wales’s right to assume 
the Regency, was now about to address his Royal 
Highness on the subject. He fulfilled that intention 
a very short time before the close of the year 1788. 
His letter was brief, if we consider the important 
nature of its contents, but free from all ambiguity, 
and respectful, without any mixture of unbecoming 
submission. It enumerated the leading restraints 
proposed to be laid on the future Regent—restraints 
unquestionably severe, if they had been calculated 
for duration ; but Pitt expressly added that “ they 
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were formed on the supposition that his Majesty's 
illness would be only temporary/’ The Prince, if 
he had chosen to adopt for his guidance the same 
assumption, and if, acting in conformity to it, he 
would only have allowed the existing Government 
to remain untouched till it could be ascertained 
whether Warren or Willis was best founded in his 
conjectures, might have avoided all collision with 
the Administration. Three or four months would 
have sufficed to make the experiment. A patriot 
heir-apparent would have so acted. Patriot advisers 
would have so counselled him. Or if those words 
have no prototypes—if patriot kings and ministers 
never existed except in the writings of Lord Boling- 
broke— yet wise, decorous, judicious counsellors 
would not have consented to take office till the lapse 
of a few weeks had enabled them to form some solid 
opinion respecting the continuance or the cessation 
of the King's malady. The gratitude and the ap¬ 
probation of the country would have repaid them 
for their delay in taking possession of power. Nay 
more, as soon as Parliament and the nation had been 
convinced that no reasonable prospect presented 
itself of the full restoration of the royal faculties, 
they would have forced Ministers to confer the pre¬ 
rogatives of the sovereign on his representative, 
without limitations. It was the belief, or at least it 
was the hope and wish generally cherished of the 
King's speedy recovery, that justified the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in laying down restrictions, and 
enabled him to carry them in Parliament. 

The Prince’s answer to Pitt’s letter was long 
when compared with that of the Minister. Con¬ 
cealed resentment, or rather half-suppressed indig¬ 
nation, pervaded every line. Its composition was 
attributed to Fox, approved by Lord Loughborough, 
and if considered merely as a production of the pen, 
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might merit praise. But instead of accepting cheer¬ 
fully the limited powers offered by Ministers, and 
acquiescing in their supposition that a few weeks or 
months would replace his father in the exercise of 
his functions, the Prince saw only “the weakness, 
disorder, and insecurity that would pervade every 
branch of the Administration.” He beheld the sove¬ 
reign consigned to a perpetual strait waistcoat, 
while Pitt confidently anticipated his resumption of 
the sceptre. He complained that “a plan should be 
offered to his consideration, by which Government 
must be rendered difficult, if not impracticable, in 
his hands.” He stigmatised it as “a project for 
dividing the royal family from each other.” He 
denominated it “ a scheme for disconnecting the 
authority to command service, from the power of 
animating it by reward, and for allotting to him 
all the invidious duties of government, without the 
means of softening them to the public by any one 
act of grace, favour, or benignity.” 

Yet after thus strongly censuring, and almost 
criminating the fabricators of such a proposition, 
he finally consented to accept “ the painful trust 
imposed on him,” from considerations of a public 
nature. His letter was dated from Carlton House 
on the 2d of January. It may perhaps excite sur¬ 
prise that Fox should not himself have advised the 
Prince to retain Pitt and the other Ministers in office 
for two or three months, rather than seize on a 
Government thus curtailed, the tenure of which was 
so precarious. But ambition, sharpened and im¬ 
pelled by poverty, could not listen to reason. Fox 
was already forty, Burke verged towards sixty. 
Neither the one nor the other possessed the means 
of comfortable, independent subsistence. If once 
installed in office, they trusted to events and to 
their own ability for prolonging the duration of their 
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power. Nor is it possible to assert that, putting 
public opinion out of the question, they reasoned on 
fallacious grounds. If the Prince had been declared 
Regent, and proceeded to exercise his authority, 
who can pretend to say what events might have 
taken place? It opens a wide field of speculation, 
on which I do not think proper to enter for many 
reasons. 

[ 6 th January 1789.J Meanwhile the state of the 
King became a subject of the most anxious contem¬ 
plation. He had already remained during a period 
of nearly ten weeks wholly deprived of reason, sub¬ 
jected at times to the most coercive treatment which 
it is necessary to use towards individuals in his cala¬ 
mitous situation. Many persons, even among those 
who most ardently desired his recovery, yet began 
to consider it as very doubtful. Every additional 
day seemed to diminish its probability, and the ope¬ 
ration of that fact on the members of both Houses 
who had hitherto supported Administration, might 
be most injuriously felt, unless some favourable 
symptoms speedily manifested themselves. Willis, 
who displayed great professional skill in his treat¬ 
ment of the royal patient, invariably and confidently 
predicted the complete restoration of his intellect. 
But these assurances made little impression on the 
public mind. In every demand compatible with 
propriety, Willis indulged him. During one of his 
tranquil intervals, about this time, the King desired 
that a volume of Shakespeare's plays might be 
brought to him. Willis ordered it to be put into his 
hands, without previously adverting to the contents. 
It contained, among other tragedies, “ King Lear." 
His insanity, too, like that of Lear, exhibited all the 
characteristics of royal lunacy. He still felt and 
expressed himself as a sovereign, retaining a perfect 
consciousness of who he was, even amidst his priva- 
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tion of all intelligence. On or about the last day of 
December 1788, some circumstances occurred in his 
malady, which though unobserved by the other medi¬ 
cal attendants, or not considered as forming grounds 
of hope, yet emboldened Willis to communicate them 
to the Chancellor, with the gratifying assurance that 
he regarded them in a most favourable point of 
view. He added at the same time, that he did not 
expect the recovery to be near at hand. The infor¬ 
mation thus given, Lord Thurlow mentioned on the 
following day when addressing the Duke of Norfolk 
in the House of Peers, without however expressly 
naming Dr. Willis as his authority. Nevertheless, 
such an allusion coming from so high a quarter, 
did not fail to produce a corresponding sensation 
throughout the metropolis, and operated as a sup¬ 
port to Ministers. 

In order to counteract that impression, the leaders 
of Opposition determined if possible to set on foot a 
new examination of the physicians, hoping that the 
result would tend to invalidate, if not wholly to over¬ 
turn, Willis s prognostics. But as a motion for the 
purpose would come with more effect from a country 
gentleman of independent character and fortune than 
from Fox or Sheridan, Mr. Loveden 1 undertook to 
bring it before the House. I knew him well, and I 
believe he is still alive at the present time in March 
1820, though far advanced in life. He represented 
the borough of Abingdon in the county of Berks, 
near which place he possessed a fine landed property. 
H is figure, manners, and address all bespoke a sub¬ 
stantial yeoman rather than a person of education 
and condition; but he did not want plain common 
sense, nor language in which to clothe his ideas. 
He, such as I have described him, starting up un¬ 
expectedly as the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 

1 Edward Loveden Loveden.—E d. 
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preparing to open, in a most crowded House, the 
nature of the restrictions intended to be annexed to 
the Regency, drew attention from the singularity of 
his interposition at such a moment, for I believe he 
had never or scarcely ever before risen to speak in 
that assembly. Commencing by a declaration that 
he was 

“Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” 

though he had voted with the minority on one, and 
I believe on both the divisions of the 16th and of 
the 22d of December ; he proceeded to observe that 
before the terms on which the Regency should be 
conferred became matter of discussion, it imported 
to know accurately the present state of his Majesty’s 
health. A month having elapsed since the last 
report of the physicians, the House ought to be 
informed whether subsequently the probability of a 
recovery had increased or diminished, as rumours 
of a contradictory nature were circulated. Limita¬ 
tions of the Regent’s power might, he added, be 
proper to a certain extent if the suspension of the 
royal authority should prove merely temporary ; but 
such a proposition would be very differently received 
if little expectation existed of his Majesty’s restora¬ 
tion to reason. Finally, he moved to re-examine 
the physicians for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
“ the present symptoms afforded ground to hope for 
the King’s speedy recovery.” 

Pitt, thus taken by surprise, exhibited, as he always 
did when pressed on any occasion of magnitude or 
difficulty, that calm, collected, prompt, sound judg¬ 
ment which distinguished him from Fox throughout 
his political life. He opposed Loveden’s motion as 
unnecessary, all the physicians concurring in the 
probability of the King’s recovery, and expressed 
his great anxiety to restore the Government with as 
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little delay as possible to a state of energy and effect. 
Fox, while he concurred with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the concluding sentiment, nevertheless 
urged the propriety of re-examining the physicians, 
because four weeks had elapsed without any altera¬ 
tion whatever in his Majesty’s health. The declara¬ 
tion made by Lord Thurlow in the other House he 
censured in strong terms as unsubstantiated by evi¬ 
dence or facts, and therefore as only calculated, by 
holding out fallacious hopes, to gain votes. Burke did 
not limit himself to these remarks, but gave the reins 
to his irritable temper. Having congratulated the 
House on the Ministers declaration that he wished 
to restore energy and effect to the Government, 
Burke observed that “ those expressions ought to 
be realised ; not to set up a maimed, crippled, and 
impotent mockery of Government.” Then diverging 
to the state of the Sovereign’s malady, he proceeded 
to read from the examination of one of the physicians 
who had been examined before the committee of the 
H ouse of Peers, some answers which were unfavour¬ 
able to the expectation of his Majesty’s recovery. 
Perceiving- that the citations thus made excited 
marks of disapprobation from the Ministerial benches, 
he burst into one of those transports of classic rage 
in which he frequently indulged. “ It is,” exclaimed 
he, “ the duty of those who sit opposite to pay due 
attention to the opinions delivered respecting the 
King’s state before they cut and carve the Govern¬ 
ment as they would a carrion carcase for hounds, 
instead of immolating it as a sacrifice to the gods.” 

George Vansittart, member for the county of Berks 
(whose seat of Bisham Abbey lay in the vicinity of 
Windsor, who had always received distinguishing 
marks of royal regard, and whose sister had per¬ 
formed no ordinary part in the household of the late 
Princess Dowager of Wales)—this gentleman asking 
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across the floor to be informed of the physician’s 
name whose opinion Burke had read, he answered 
that it was the examination of Dr. Warren. A loud 
cry arising among the friends of Administration at 
the mention of a person regarded as so partial to 
the heir-apparent, Burke renewed a second time his 
exclamations. “Were their projects so soon ripe/’ 
he demanded, “that they ventured already to dis¬ 
close their sentiments ; meaning to construct a 
miserable machine of mutilated government on a 
foundation of falsehood, of fraud, and of calumny ? 
Were they about to rob the first physician in England 
of his character?” Lord North, who was present 
and seated near Burke, mindful of his former obliga¬ 
tions to Warren, rose likewise in order to do justice 
to his moral qualities and integrity no less than to 
his medical skill, which he did in terms of high 
encomium. On the other hand, Pitt proved from 
Warren’s own admission while on his examination, 
that however recognised might be his professional 
ability, yet, in the particular disorder under which 
his Majesty suffered, his skill was comparatively 
little, as he owned that he always thought it neces¬ 
sary to call in others to supply his own want of 
experience in that line of practice. Adverting next 
to Burkes violence, Pitt expressed his concern at 
the injury which such warmth must produce to 
Burke himself, “as it seemed to arise from his enter¬ 
taining wishes unlike those felt by the rest of the 
House.” Finally, he admitted that after the asser¬ 
tions which had been made, and the inferences 
which had been drawn in the progress of the 
evening’s debate, he found himself reduced to agree 
to a further inquiry. He hoped, however, that it 
might be terminated in a day or two, and he should 
therefore make no opposition to the appointment of 
a select committee for the purpose. 
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Burke now starting up a third time attacked Pitt 
in the most personal manner. “1 am necessitated,” 
cried he, “ to repel a malignant and unmerited im¬ 
putation. When I fly from inquiry, then let the 
Minister aim at me his envenomed shafts.” “ If a 
difference of opinion exists among his Majesty's 
medical attendants, why is not Dr. Munro called to 
give his advice ? The keeper of one madhouse 
ought to be set against the keeper of another, and 
by their collision we shall arrive at the truth. Let 
the keeper of a madhouse with only thirty patients 
be opposed to one who has three hundred under his 
care ! Thus will the House attain complete intelli¬ 
gence.” Fox expressed himself with equal anima¬ 
tion, but with more self-command. While he let 
loose his indignation at the motive attributed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Burke, Fox did not 
the less clothe his emotions in measured language. 
Relative to the King he declared that he had not 
the least doubt of the hopelessness of the case. 
Such was then indeed, I believe, the general opinion. 
The debate being terminated, Pitt moved for the 
appointment of a Committee “to examine anew the 
physicians.” But Sheridan, not satisfied with those 
words, attempting to substitute others of a more 
comprehensive import, giving powers to the Com¬ 
mittee “ to send for persons and papers, as well as 
to inquire into the probability of the King's speedy 
recovery,” a division took place. Administration, 
on this trial of strength, fully sustained and even 
exceeded its former numbers, carrying the question 
by a majority of eighty, in a very full House, where 
462 members voted. 

\jth' —13//^ January 1789.] In consequence of 
Pitt's compliance with the object of Loveden’s 
motion, the deliberations and proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament became suspended during ten 
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days. The Prince’s adherents, in thus supporting a 
new inquiry respecting the King’s state, hoped to 
prove two points,—first, the augmenting improba¬ 
bility of his complete recovery, and next, that the 
probability of such an event became diminished from 
day to day by the duration of his malady. If a 
general impression of these facts could once be 
established, they well knew that Pitt’s majority 
would be sapped at its foundation. That majority, 
it appeared from the results of three successive 
divisions in the House of Commons on the late 
questions, might be calculated at from sixty to 
seventy, above the former but below the latter 
number. Consequently, thirty-five members passing 
over from the Ministerial side to the other party 
would give his Royal Highness the command of the 
Assembly. In the Upper House the Administra¬ 
tion had indeed been supported on the only division 
which had as yet taken place there by ninety-nine 
peers, while their opponents could only reckon sixty- 
six. But Pitt’s superiority of numbers, on which he 
could rely, might be estimated under thirty. Fifteen 
votes, therefore, withdrawn from Government and 
added to the Opposition might turn the scale. The 
Lords of the Bedchamber alone, eleven of whom 
had supported Ministers on the 26th of December, 
if joined by three or four bishops, would suffice to 
overturn all Pitt’s machinery. But on the other 
hand, Fox and Lord Loughborough never seemed 
to recollect that the operation of time might save 
as well as destroy the Minister. By preferring the 
claim of the heir-apparent to assume the Regency 
they had already lost almost a month. They now 
set on foot a new examination of the physicians 
instead of propelling the election of a Regent. Pitt 
was thus saved by his opponents. 

Let us suppose that they had adopted opposite 
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principles, had avoided every possible subject of 
contest or delay, simply accepting the Regency as 
the donation of the two Houses, and however they 
might condemn or lament the restrictions imposed 
on the Prince, yet had advised him cheerfully to 
submit to them, making Ministers responsible for 
any inefficiency of the new Government. If Fox 
had so acted he would have speedily placed the 
heir-apparent in the Regent’s chair invested with 
the insignia of Royal power. A new Administration 
would have been formed on the basis of the coalition 
of 1783, with some variations, Lord Stormont suc¬ 
ceeding Lord North as Secretary for the Home 
Department, and the Great Seal being virtually en¬ 
trusted to Wedderburn as First Commissioner. The 
newly-installed Regent would have opened the 
Session with the accustomed forms, Lord Lough¬ 
borough occupying the woolsack. In the other 
House Fox and Burke would have addressed an 
audience always favourably disposed towards the 
individuals speaking from the Treasury bench ; 
while Pitt and Dundas, removed to another quarter 
of the Assembly, must have experienced the chilling 
influence of departed power. Ireland would have 
been placed under the absolute dominion of the 
new Government. Such must have been the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the Royal Epimenides 
would have awoke in February. 1 Might not the 
very consciousness of his son’s being actually 
Regent, and the information that his first act of 
authority was to displace the Ministers, have tended 
to plunge the King’s mind into new disorder? Is 
it quite certain that, after having been declared a 

1 Epimenides, a poet and prophet of Crete, was an ancient “ Rip 
van Winkle.” He is said, while tending his father’s sheep, to have 
rested in a cave, where he slept for fifty-seven years. On his return 
to his home he found, to his amazement, his younger brother an old 
man.—E d. 

VOL. V. R 
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lunatic by both Houses of Parliament—a fact which 
must have been communicated to every European 
sovereign by the British Envoys at their respective 
courts—George III. would have resumed the func¬ 
tions of Government ? I know that he said to a 
nobleman who enjoyed much of his confidence—I 
mean the late Lord Walsingham—who related it to 
me :—“ If a Regency had been established I would 
not have come forward to overturn it/' And though 
I make no question that his repugnance on that 
point would have been easily surmounted—(for he 
loved power, and the exercise of it; he was no 
voluptuary nor votary of letters who would have 
been content with a splendid retirement at Windsor 
while his son governed)—yet, if the Prince of Wales 
had once occupied his vacant seat, it might not have 
been easy to restore things to their former situation. 

While the Select Committee, to the number of 
twenty-one—where Pitt presided as chairman, and 
of which Burke, Sheridan, and other opposition 
leaders, were members—remained in constant exami¬ 
nation of the physicians ; the two parties exerted 
their utmost efforts, the one to retain and the other 
to augment, their respective adherents. Female 
auxiliaries were called into play on both sides. The 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose blandishments had 
so eminently conduced to Fox’s success as repre¬ 
sentative for Westminster in 1784, renewed her 
powerful applications in favour of the heir-apparent. 
Pitt and Dundas opposed to her the Duchess of 
Gordon. Far inferior to her rival in feminine 
graces, in accomplishments of mind, and in elegance 
of manners, the last-mentioned Duchess possessed 
qualities not less useful—pertinacity which no ob¬ 
stacle could shake, masculine importunity, emanci¬ 
pation from ordinary forms—propelled by the hope 
of place, and by views of interest. Surrounded by 
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five daughters, three of whom were already mar¬ 
riageable, their establishment in life occupied all her 
thoughts. Inhabiting at the time the splendid man¬ 
sion belonging to the Marquis of Buckingham in 
Pall Mall, 1 she there assembled on evenings a crowd 
of the most distinguished persons of both sexes, 
composed mostly of those attached to Administra¬ 
tion. I was one of the number. She even acted 
as a whipper-in of Ministers. Confiding in her rank, 
her sex, and personal attractions, she ventured to 
send for Members of Parliament, to question, to 
remonstrate, and to use every means for confirming 
their adherence to Government. The Duke, her 
husband, who wanted her energy of character, did 
not on that account derive less benefit from her 
exertions. He received in due time the Great Seal 
of Scotland as his remuneration, while Lord William 
Gordon, his brother, Vice-Admiral of the same 
kingdom, had long been made Deputy Ranger of 
St. James’s and of Hyde Parks—one of the most 
enviable sinecures in the gift of the crown. 2 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of York, on the 
other hand, brought into action more solid and 
substantial means of seduction than female charms 
or solicitations. About this time dinners began to 
be given at Carlton House on the Saturday and 
Sunday of every week, to which entertainments 
thirty or more members, composed of both Houses, 
were usually invited, and at which their Royal 
Highnesses presided in person. Wine, attentions, 
and promises were not spared. Governments, regi¬ 
ments, offices, preferments, titles, held out in pros¬ 
pect, retained the wavering, and allured the credu- 

1 Now a portion of the War Office.—E d. 

2 Lord William died in 1823. His widow was allowed to keep pos¬ 
session of the Ranger's Lodge, in the Green Park, during her life. On 
her death, in 1841, the Lodge was pulled down.—E d. 
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lous or the discontented. Private negotiations were 
likewise set on foot in order to gain over the sup¬ 
porters of Government. A man of high rank made 
me propositions of that nature. But the object 
which he had in view extended much beyond my 
single vote. The nobleman to whom I allude, the 
late Earl of Clermont, well knew that the Duke of 
Dorset, then our Ambassador at the court of France, 
maintained with me a most unreserved correspon¬ 
dence. * Through me they hoped to reach him, who 
likewise brought in two members for the borough 
of East Grinstead. I consented to lay before the 
Duke his Royal Highness's offers, which were of 
the most flattering nature, leaving him to appreciate 
them as he might think that they deserved. In his 
reply to me he expressed a grateful sense of the 
Prince's intentions, adding, however, at the same 
time, his determination to take no political step 
whatever without his uncle the Marquis of Staf¬ 
ford's participation and approval. His answer ter¬ 
minated the negotiation, or rather overture. The 
kingdom at large unquestionably gave its sanction 
to Ministers. So did the City of London, but in 
Westminster Fox's party predominated. Such was 
the aspect of public affairs towards the middle of the 
month of January. 

[13^ January 1789.] At length, after a week of 
incessant labour, Pitt, as Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee for re-examining the physicians, appeared at the 
bar of the House holding in his hand the report. 
But scarcely had he brought it up, when Burke 
moved for its recommitment, arraigned the conduct 
of the committee, and accused them of unfaithfully 
discharging their duty. “ Why/' he exclaimed, 

“ had not the surgeons, apothecaries, and others, 
who had attended on his Majesty, been summoned 
before them to give evidence ? There were, more- 
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over, additional grounds of complaint, consisting in 
the omission or concealment of many circumstances 
necessary for forming a just estimate of the King’s 
state, and the probability of his cure.” Against 
Willis Burke directed the most acrimonious remarks; 
averring that, in his own opinion, and he believed in 
the opinion of other members of the committee, 
“ his Majesty’s life was not safe in such hands.” He 
added, however, “ I do not mean to impute bad in¬ 
tentions to any individual. It is of the rashness of 
those to whom the care of his royal person is en¬ 
trusted that I complain.” Pitt treated with some 
degree of levity, not to say of ridicule, these charges. 
“The House,” he said, “would not probably think 
the enquiry had been improperly narrowed, when 
the bulk of the report laid on the table, consisting 
of nearly four hundred folio pages, was duly con¬ 
sidered. Every one of the physicians had undergone 
the most rigorous, as well as repeated examinations.” 
Relative to the accusation of the Kingf’s life not 
being safe in such hands, “ it arises,” continued Pitt, 
‘‘from the fact having been disclosed and avowed 
that Dr. Willis had trusted a razor in his Majesty's 
hand/’ an experiment which Willis justified by 
reasons founded on his long experience and know¬ 
ledge of the disorder. Windham attempted to sus¬ 
tain Burke, but they did not venture to divide on 
the motion for recommitting the report. It was, 
therefore, ordered to be printed, the 16th of the 
month being fixed for taking into consideration the 
state of the nation. 

[1 6t/i January 1789.] Never, perhaps, was greater 
and more general expectation excited than when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose for the purpose 
of disclosing the conditions on which he proposed 
to offer the regency to the Prince of Wales. And 
never did that eloquent Minister acquit himself with 
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more consummate ability than on the evening in 
question. Blending the details of every feature of 
his plan with admirable brevity, Pitt began by ob¬ 
serving that though the report recently laid on the 
table disclosed a vast mass of information on the 
subject of his Majesty’s disorder, yet, in his opinion, 
it afforded little new matter for deliberation, and no 
grounds whatever for impeaching the propriety and 
prudence of those measures which, ten days earlier, 
he had been prepared to submit for their considera¬ 
tion. He followed up this remark by another, 
applied personally to Fox, who had argued that 
the probability of the King’s cure was diminished, 
because a month had elapsed since the first inquiry, 
without any perceptible amelioration of his health ; 
whereas, all the physicians, however divided they 
might be on other points, coincided in asserting that 
the ultimate cure rested precisely on the same foun¬ 
dation as it had done in December. Then discussing 
the depositions of the different medical attendants, 
comparing and contrasting them, he endeavoured to 
impress a conviction that, at least in the opinion of 
two—namely, Willis and Sir Lucas Pepys—there 
was an abatement of disorder, though, as yet, no 
resumption of reason. Finally, he entered into a 
defence of the Queen, who had subjected herself to 
some animadversions for having attempted, through 
the medium of the diurnal reports, or bulletins, to 
convey a more favourable impression of his Majesty’s 
condition than was quite warranted by fact. 

Pitt next proceeded to repeat the principles and 
bases on which he had already proposed to invest 
the heir-apparent with a considerable portion of the 
royal authority. Yet, in so doing, he conjured the 
House " to provide only for the necessity of the case, 
not to exceed it; and, above all things, to recollect 
that they were not placing a King on the throne, 
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but to bear in mind that the throne was full.” 
Having reasoned, with great historical knowledge 
of the subject, on the immutable distinction between 
a Monarch and a Regent, he then enumerated the 
four principal restrictions necessary, as he conceived, 
to be imposed on the Prince of Wales. The first 
restrained him from granting peerages, except to his 
Majesty’s sons, if they should previously have at¬ 
tained the age of twenty-one years. In order to 
impress the propriety of this regulation, as drawn 
from past experience, Pitt did not hesitate to urge 
“the possibility of such another confederacy and 
cabal forming in the state, as had attempted to over¬ 
throw the constitution in 1783.” “ They,” continued 
he, “ might offer advice to the Regent of a nature 
which would probably be rejected by the Crown. 
Such a number of Peers might in consequence be 
created as must greatly embarrass the sovereign in 
carrying on the Government whenever he shall be 
restored to health.” It cannot be denied that the 
danger here depictured was founded in reason. 

To the second restriction, by which the Regent 
was prevented from bestowing annuities or patent 
places for life; as well as to the third, which with¬ 
held from him all power over the king’s personal 
property; little or no objection could be urged. On 
the fourth and last restraint, by which the care of 
his Majesty’s person was to be consigned to the 
Queen, Pitt expatiated with more animation ; “ it 
being,” he said, “ his intention to put the whole 
Royal household under that Princess’s authority, 
investing her with full powers to dismiss, or to ap¬ 
point, at her pleasure.” Conscious that such an 
independent control placed her in a sort of opposi¬ 
tion to her son, and might even lead to collision 
between them, the Minister entered into some justi¬ 
fication of its principle. In language of energy, he 
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depictured the emotions which must painfully rend 
the bosom of the Kingf' when “ waking from his 
trance to reason, and asking for his usual attendants, 
if he should be told that his subjects, taking advan- 
age of his temporary privation of intellect, had dis¬ 
missed and changed them.” 

Having thus enumerated the restraints which he 
was desirous of imposing on the future Regent, Pitt 
candidly admitted that a retinue adequate to his high 
station ought to be provided for him by Parliament. 
Before the Minister concluded, he stated likewise 
his intention of proposing a Council for her Majesty, 
to the members of which body she might have re¬ 
course in cases of difficulty ; limited, however, to 
the power of merely offering their advice. Neither 
Fox nor Burke rose to answer him. They well knew 
how much more forcibly the House would be affected 
by the appeal of a county member, who united inde¬ 
pendence of mind to distinguished talents, than by 
any display of oratory or eloquence. Powis com¬ 
bined in himself all those qualities. Almost every 
feature of the proposed plan he held up to condem¬ 
nation, as a monstrous fabric, calculated to mutilate 
and dismember the constitutional prerogatives en¬ 
trusted to the crown. Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed 
Powis, “is it necessary that the Government should 
be entirely new modelled ? Are the regal rights 
inherent in the person of his Majesty ? Or are they 
not annexed to the kingly office ? Has the heir- 
apparent acted unbecomingly during his fathers ill¬ 
ness ? Has he attempted by cabal or intrigues to 
wrest from the King his sceptre ? Has he been 
guilty of the crime of treason?” “It is asserted 
that he may have bad advisers. May not the Queen 
too have bad advisers ? The country will regard 
their conduct with peculiar jealousy.” “ I consider 
these resolutions,” pursued he, “as likely to excite 
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animosities, not only throughout the kingdom, but 
in the royal family, and to arm the mother against 
her son. I regard them as equally subversive of the 
constitution with the East India Bill of 17S3 ; and as 
I cannot consent to parcel out the prerogatives of 
the British crown at the pleasure of an individual, I 
will move an amendment;” 

Lord North and Sheridan both attacked the 
Minister; the former, with the arms of reason, 
exemplified and illustrated by appeals to history. 
Sheridan called in as auxiliaries not only his charac¬ 
teristic weapons of wit and ridicule, but he preferred 
personal accusations against Pitt. Lord North de¬ 
pictured with force the calamities that would infallibly 
arise from a violation of the constitution. Sheridan 
charged the Chancellor of the Exchequer with du¬ 
plicity, arrogance, and calumny, repelling with scorn 
all the imputations which he had thrown on the 
Coalition Administration. After holding up Dr. 
Willis to universal reprobation, as an empiric, if not 
as an impostor, on account of the favourable symp¬ 
toms which he pretended to have discovered in the 
Kings malady (every one of which became verified 
within a few weeks), Sheridan directed his next 
observations to a higher quarter. The manner in 
which the Queen had been mentioned appeared to 
be, he said, the result of premeditated design to pro¬ 
voke a discussion respecting her Majesty's conduct. 
Those persons only who wished to give her re¬ 
sponsibility by taking her out of that domestic 
station in which she had acted so irreproachably, 
manifested a want of delicacy towards her. “ The 
true motive,” continued Sheridan, ‘‘ofthe Minister’s 
line of policy is his belief that the Regent will 
change the Administration, and will place it in the 
hands of those who, as he dares to assert, have been 
convicted of a confederacy to overturn the constitu- 
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tion. Yet with them, after they had completed their 
Coalition, he had professed his readiness to form a 
junction.” Towards the conclusion he drew an ani¬ 
mated picture, or rather caricature, of the ex-Mini- 
ster, as he designated Pitt, coming down in state, 
under the future regency, to the House, preceded by 
the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Master of the Horse, clearing his way through the 
lobby, with the cap of liberty borne before him on 
the end of a white staff. 

Fullarton, strongly attached to the heir-apparent 
and equally averse to Pitt, attempted to draw a 
parallel between the reign of Charles VI., King of 
France, and that of George III. Both Sovereigns 
had been rendered incapable of conducting public 
affairs by a privation of intellect. Fullarton endea¬ 
voured to show that Isabella of Bavaria, Queen of 
France, and her confidential minister, Morvilliers— 
the former one of the most vicious as well as un¬ 
natural princesses commemorated in history, the 
latter an ambitious and unprincipled politician—- 
were realised and resuscitated before their eyes. 
He depictured the Queen of Charles VI. as “a 
woman attached only to her treasures, influenced 
by the Chancellor, the Prime Minister, and other 
principal officers of the Court, who apprehended 
that if the Government should be entrusted to the 
heir-apparent during the Kings incapacity they 
would lose their employments.” Morvilliers was 
described by Fullarton “as commencing his career 
in the profession of the law, but speedily opening 
for himself a nearer road to greatness by the more 
productive path of politics.” Finally, he portrayed 
the Prince, afterwards Charles VII. of France, “who 
possessed,” he said, “ not only the most interesting 
qualities and the most fascinating manners, but who 
had attached to his cause the noblest spirits and the 
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best abilities of his country.” Some striking points 
of similarity unquestionably existed between the two 
periods of time, as well as a faint resemblance in the 
leading personages of each country sufficient at least 
to furnish matter for parliamentary declamation. 

A division took place on Powis’s amendment to 
Pitt’s first resolution, which proposed to confer the 
regency on the heir-apparent, “ subject to such limi¬ 
tations as should be provided;” Powis’s object being 
to emancipate him in great measure from those 
restraints. Government carried the question by 
seventy-three votes. Fox, who suffered at the time 
under severe indisposition, which soon compelled 
him to discontinue his personal attendance, took no 
active part throughout the whole discussion. But 
when, after its decision, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer moved the next resolution, which precluded 
the future Regent from creating peers, Fox endea¬ 
voured to limit the duration of the restriction. A 
second division ensued, which Administration again 
carried, though with reduced numbers. The oppo¬ 
sition rose from 154 to 159, while Government fell 
from 227 to 216, leaving a majority of only fifty- 
seven. I voted with ministers throughout every 
stage and on every question of this great conflict. 
Pitt’s two subsequent resolutions—the first of which 
regarded annuities or patent places for life, and the 
latter withheld from the Regent any power over his 
fathers personal property—were not contested. The 
House then adjourned, each side anticipating with 
anxiety the next proposition which would be agitated; 
namely, that of committing the King's person to her 
Majesty’s care, and at the same time putting the 
whole Royal Household under her control. Fox 
postponed his departure for Bath until the event 
should be ascertained. 

[19 th January 1789.] When the House met, Pitt 
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immediately opened his proposition relative to the 
Queen. On the propriety of committing to her care 
the person of his Majesty, the Minister said that he 
would not anticipate an objection because he did not 
believe a difference of opinion to be possible on the 
subject But he argued at considerable length the 
sound policy, propriety, and other motives combining 
to allot the direction of the Royal Household to the 
same hand. Pitt was powerfully supported on that 
night from various quarters. By Dundas, who for 
the first time since the commencement of the session 
took part in the debate, and who not only defended 
with his characteristic boldness the measure under 
deliberation, but accused the opposite party of bring¬ 
ing forward such dangerous doctrines as rendered 
it necessary to counteract them, thus occasioning 
all the delay that had intervened. By Scott, the 
Solicitor-General, whose conspicuous parliamentary 
as well as professional talents already opened to him 
a prospect of attaining the highest dignities of the 
law. Perhaps, nevertheless, Ministers derived more 
efficient service from Pulteney. His figure and dress, 
which always brought before my imagination Popes 
Sir John Cutler—his whole wardrobe being thread¬ 
bare—did not detract from the vigour of his under¬ 
standing nor from the perspicuity of his arguments. 

Throwing the whole force of his reason into the 
Ministerial scale, he treated with contempt the sup¬ 
position either that the actual administration would 
factiously oppose the Prince’s Ministers; or that 
these latter, if they conducted themselves well, could 
possibly fail of receiving general support. “ What!” 
observed Pulteney, “ cannot they govern without 
having the nomination of every butcher and baker 
belonging to the royal household! If they act 
uprightly they will stand in need of no such patron¬ 
age. Even if a faction should arise, a dissolution of 
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Parliament is a remedy to which they can always 
have recourse. I was not present when the right 
of the two Houses to provide for the deficiency of 
the executive authority and to name a regent became 
matter of debate. But on such an occasion I would 
have given my hearty vote in its support, and I shall 
now vote as heartily in favour of the restrictions. 
Never will I admit the probability of a cabal being 
formed in the House of Peers hostile to the Regent’s 
Ministers. If, indeed, another measure as uncon¬ 
stitutional as the memorable East India Bill should 
be again introduced, I readily allow that the bed¬ 
chamber lords may form a powerful obstacle to its 
progress.” Fox did not rise till a very late hour; 
and as his design of quitting the scene of politics 
for a short time, in order to recover sufficient health 
for undertaking the charge of the foreign depart¬ 
ment, was well known, he drew more than ordinary 
attention. Addressing himself first to Scott the 
Solicitor-General, whom Fox accused of “endea¬ 
vouring to entangle the understanding of his hearers 
in the sophistries of legal metaphysics,” he succes¬ 
sively adverted to the arguments of Dundas and 
of Pulteney. Conscious that the present occasion 
would be the last in which he should personally 
take any part before the decision of the regency 
question, he seemed to put out all his intellectual 
strength. 

Scott having laid down as an incontrovertible pro¬ 
position, that “the King’s political character was in 
the eye of the law inseparable from his personal, 
and so would continue until his demise,” Fox turned 
against this doctrine all the artillery of reason and 
of ridicule. “ I consider such a tenet,” said he, “as 
fitted only for ages of ignorance, when human insti¬ 
tutions were deified, and declared to be of divine 
origin. That a sense of duty, loyalty, and affection 
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will animate the breast of every Englishman, and 
will lead him to protect his Majesty’s sacred per¬ 
son, however long his malady may prove, is un¬ 
questionable. But when this is stated to be the 
definition of allegiance, I enter against it my protest. 
Allegiance is a reciprocal duty, arising in the heart, 
emanating from the mind, as a consequence of re¬ 
ceiving protection, and it is only of equal existence. 
If the definition of allegiance given from the Trea¬ 
sury bench was well founded, whether the Kings 
malady should continue for one year, or for thirty, 
the Legislature could never vest the full powers of 
the crown in any other hands, while the person of 
the sovereign remained on earth. That such is the 
latent design of Ministers I have no doubt, though 
at present they may think it prudent to conceal their 
intention.” 

Having depictured the hardship of precluding the 
Regent from the prerogative of creating Peers, while 
it was intended to place the household under the 
Queen's exclusive control; “To all this series of 
paradoxes,” exclaimed he, “there can be only one 
solution. Ministers wish to insinuate the scandalous 
idea, that a division may take place between the 
mother and the son. I cannot utter in language of 
adequate indignation my abhorrence of such a plan. 
Yet I confess that the machination is artfully laid 
for accomplishing the intended purpose. I trust, 
however, that it will be prevented.” “ It has been 
asked,” continued Fox, “what would be the con¬ 
sequence of the Queen's demise ? If the Prince 
Regent should die, the mode of proceeding would 
be easy and simple. The next Prince in succession, 
the Duke of York, if alive, or Prince William Henry, 
would be appointed to the office. But if the Queen 
should die, in whose hands would they intrust the 
custody of the King? In those of the Duke of 
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York? Would ministers endeavour to divide the 
royal brothers ? The attempt, I believe, they will 
find as difficult as to remove the planets from their 
orbits!” We have lived to see this supposititious 
case realised, thirty years after it was stated in Par¬ 
liament. 

Fox concluded his speech, many parts of which 
were unanswerable, by putting two questions to the 
Minister. First, if the custody of the royal house¬ 
hold was to be given to the Queen, when was the 
provision intended for the Regent to be settled, and 
what was to be its extent ? Secondly, if the intended 
restrictions were to have a limited duration, what 
period of time should he consider as proper for their 
continuance ? To these inquiries the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer answered, that it was difficult to fix 
any precise term for the duration of the restrictions. 
“Should, however/’ continued he, “contrary to my 
sanguine expectation and belief, the King’s recovery, 
after some time, be protracted, and should it be pro¬ 
nounced by his medical attendants unlikely to take 
place soon, my opinion would be to withdraw alto¬ 
gether the restrictions, including the prerogative of 
creating Peers. The establishment of the royal 
household may likewise then be revised and new- 
modelled.” A more undefined and vague reply 
probably never proceeded from Ministerial lips. 
Desirous, nevertheless, to give some satisfaction on 
another very interesting point, Pitt added, “When¬ 
ever the Act of the two Houses shall have passed, 
constituting his Royal Highness Regent, a proper 
retinue ought to be immediately provided for sup¬ 
porting his station with becoming splendour. Of 
what precise extent the provision should be, I have 
not yet fully determined. The declaration made on 
the Prince’s part, expressive of his reluctance to 
increase the national burthens, is most magnanimous. 
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But no dread of unpopularity shall deter me from 
proposing a new establishment, suitable to the illus¬ 
trious rank and character of the Regent. I know 
not whether I shall be left to propose this matter, 
or whether it may not devolve to other hands. In 
either case, in or out of office, I am ready to stand 
up in my place, and to lay the additional expense 
where it ought to fall, on the public purse of the 
country.” 

By this guarded disclosure of his intentions, 
without naming any particular time for carrying 
them into execution, Pitt still kept his opponents in 
ignorance of his ultimate plans. If he had possessed 
a prescience of the King’s speedy recovery, he could 
not have taken his measures with more consummate 
ability. Irritated at the obscurity of the Minister’s 
replies, Sheridan reminded him that he had given 
no answer whatever as to the intended duration 
of the restrictions, while he had totally omitted to 
explain the nature and constitution of the Council 
which was to be provided for the Queen. Thus 
pressed, he somewhat reluctantly owned that it was 
impossible for him to state any fixed period for 
taking off the restrictions ; but he added, “ Parlia¬ 
ment will always possess the power of removing 
them.” To the other object of Sheridan’s inquiry 
he gave a much more explicit reply. “ It would 
only be a council of advice and in no degree of 
control. The great officers of state, with some dig¬ 
nified prelates, were intended to compose it.” After 
a debate of full twelve hours a division at length 
took place on the question of giving to her Majesty 
the power of removing, and of appointing, at her 
pleasure, the officers of the King’s household. One 
hundred and sixty-five votes negatived the proposi¬ 
tion. The Minister was supported by 229, leaving 
him a majority of sixty-four. But Lord North im- 
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mediately afterwards moving to add the words, “ for 
a limited time,” the House divided again, when 
Pitts followers fell to 220, while the opposite side 
lost one vote, being 164. Consequently Govern- 
ment carried the point only by fifty-six. 

The debate was now terminated, when Pulteney 
offered a clause for limiting both the duration of the 
proposed restrictions and of the powers to be con¬ 
ferred on the Regent by Parliament. But Pitt, who, 
while he affected to propel the decisions of the 
House, nevertheless proceeded with measured steps, 
like a man desirous, as far as he was able, of allow¬ 
ing time its full operation, though he professed his 
general coincidence of sentiment with Pulteney, 
and a readiness to adopt the proposition itself, yet 
dexterously evaded its immediate acceptance. Fox 
contented himself with observing that such repeated 
elections of the chief magistrate, however he might 
be denominated Regent, in fact changed the consti¬ 
tution from a limited monarchy to a republic. The 
various resolutions successively moved by Pitt being 
finally passed, were ordered to be communicated to 
the Lords at a conference between the managers of 
the two Houses on the following day. To that 
assembly all eyes were directed, and the Commons, 
in order to allow time for their deliberations, sus¬ 
pended their own by an adjournment of a week. 
Fox, extenuated by exertions, and enfeebled by a 
complaint the seat of which lay in the liver, after 
vainly contesting against Administration, set out for 
Bath, Burke and Sheridan remaining at their posts 
to dispute the ground with Pitt. 

[20?/^—2 6th January 1789.] Two debates, each 
marked by circumstances of much personal asperity, 
took place in the Upper House on the 22d and 
23d of January. The former was opened by Lord 
Camden, then in the seventy-fourth year of his age, 

vol. v. s 
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who, after the first resolution sent up from the 
Commons had been read, observed that “ his ad¬ 
vanced period of life furnishing the strongest reason 
for his retirement from public business, he trusted 
the present act would form the last effort of his 
political existence. 5 ' Throughout his whole speech 
he displayed all his characteristic intellectual supe¬ 
riority, though the great energies of character which 
had distinguished him during the early part of 
George 11 I/s reign in the cause of freedom appeared 
to be sinking under the pressure of time. Not so 
the Chancellor, who, as if he designed to atone for 
his meditated defection at an early stage of the 
King’s malady, unfolded all the powers of his capa¬ 
cious and vigorous intellect. But the most con¬ 
spicuous exhibition of Parliamentary eloquence 
made on that night was by Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daff, a prelate of no ordinary ability or ambition, 
who has left us memoirs of his own life. His speech, 
which occupied nearly two hours in the delivery, 
would unquestionably have secured him an English 
mitre of the most solid description, and probably 
have translated him to Durham or to Winchester, 
if the Regency had been consummated, and its sup¬ 
porters had remained permanently in possession of 
power. The King’s recovery chained him down for 
life to an obscure Welsh diocese. On the resolution 
being read which restricted the Regent from the 
prerogative of creating peers, the Earl of Sandwich 
moved to add the words, “ for a time to be limited.’ 7 
A division taking place, the motion was negatived 
by a majority of twenty-six peers, the respective 
numbers being 93 to 67. And the House dividing 
a second time on the main question, Ministers carried 
it by twenty-eight votes. 

The discussion was renewed on the subsequent 
evening, chiefly relative to the resolution committing 
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to her Majesty the custody of the King’s person, 
accompanied with the control and management of 
the royal household. Towards its close the Chan¬ 
cellor might be said to sustain and to repel, almost 
unassisted, the whole weight of opposition, con¬ 
ducted by Lords Loughborough and Stormont. 
Thurlow, standing as it were over the prostrate 
body of his sovereign, claimed for him the respect 
due to his lamentable situation,—“ a misfortune,” 
he observed, “ equal to any which had ever fallen to 
the lot of man since misfortune was known on 
earth! ” “I cannot conjecture,” exclaimed he, 
“upon what principle it is possible to place the 
King in her Majesty's hands, without committing to 
her the superintendence of the household, nor how 
the dignity of a sovereign can be preserved unless 
he retains his attendants. Let it be remembered 
that he is not a destitute individual, friendless or 
obscure, but a monarch to whom his people look up 
with anxious wishes that he may speedily reascend 
his throne. Any other treatment must manifest a 
total want of compassion for that royal sufferer, who 
then would be 

1 Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed ! ’ ” 

The sensibility which the Chancellor displayed 
throughout this part of his speech, and which was 
not confined to himself, excited Burke’s spleen, who 
treated it as hypocritical grimace. When the House 
of Commons met, a few days afterwards, he com¬ 
pared “ the tears shed in another assembly to the 
iron tears that ran down Pluto’s cheek,” protesting 
at the same time that “they were not tears of 
patriots for dying laws, but of lords for their expiring 
places. They were tears for his Majesty’s bread.” 

Lord Stormont, touched at Thurlow’s citation, im- 
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mediately rose, and observed that however general 
might be the application of the words just quoted, 
yet he could not avoid considering them as pecu¬ 
liarly addressed to himself. “ I have, indeed, my 
lords,” continued he, “ enjoyed the highest honours 
and passed the greatest part of my life in the enjoy¬ 
ment of emoluments conferred by his Majesty. I 
come, therefore, under the description of those indi¬ 
viduals who have largely shared in the royal bounty. 
But I trust that I have not repaid them with ingrati¬ 
tude. I love his Majesty, I love the Prince of 
Wales, but I love still more the constitution. This 
declaration I now make in presence of some mem¬ 
bers of the royal family, and I shall not hesitate to 
repeat it before my sovereign himself, if I am ever 
restored to his presence.” Reverting to the subject 
under deliberation, he reasoned with force, sustained 
by examples drawn from history, against a system 
which might oppose the mother to her son. “ Recol¬ 
lect, my lords,” said he, “ the instance of Mary of 
Medecis and Louis XIII., where an artful Minister 
set them at variance. In my opinion, the person 
who is intrusted with the Kings custody ought not 
to have the control over the household. It is cruel 
thus to throw her Majesty on a stormy political sea, 
without a rudder, chart, or compass.” “Who may 
be her advisers I know not, but she may have coun¬ 
sellors who may persuade her that she cannot render 
a greater service to her son and to the country than 
by attempting to rescue him from the pernicious 
hands in which he has reposed his confidence. 
From the division of power contemplated I expect 
to see the standard of opposition erected in the 
centre of the Queen’s palace.” It must be admitted 
that if the Regency had permanently taken place 
these apprehensions were not altogether destitute of 
foundation nor of probability. Lord Loughborough 
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not only maintained the same propositions, but de¬ 
clared in terms the most precise that, far from aban¬ 
doning his assertion of the Prince of Wales's right 
to the Regency during his fathers incapacity, he 
was ready to defend it against the Chancellor. On 
the division 96 peers supported Ministers, while only 
68 voted with their opponents. 

[2 6th and 2 jth January 1789.] Pitts numerical 
superiority being now incontestably ascertained by 
repeated divisions in both Houses, and Fox having 
personally withdrawn, the contest might in some 
measure be considered as terminated. But alterca¬ 
tion and reproaches survived the struggle for power. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer informing the 
House at its meeting that he should propose to lay 
the resolutions before the Prince of Wales in order 
to know whether his Royal Highness would accept 
of the Regency on those conditions, Burke started 
up under violent agitation. Every part of the 
Minister’s conduct, he said, was despotic in the 
extreme. He had forced the discussion on the 
question of right merely for purposes of delay. He 
had in fact thus addressed the House :—“ Slaves, 
do you presume to hesitate or hint a doubt on the 
point ? I will satisfy your scruples. The question 
shall be debated and decided.” Unintimidated by 
the indecent severity of these remarks, Pitt did not 
the less move on the subsequent evening “ for ap¬ 
pointing a committee to communicate to his Royal 
Highness the resolutions of the Lords and Com¬ 
mons, expressing at the same time their hopes that 
he would comply by taking on him the office of 
Regent as speedily as an Act of Parliament could 
be passed.” This proposition called out all the 
leaders from the opposite benches. Sheridan ob¬ 
served that the resolutions appeared to be final and 
permanent, not as if calculated to answer a tempo- 
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rary emergency, though upon that single ground, 
urged repeatedly by the Minister himself, had they 
been voted. Another matter, Sheridan added, 
which still remained wholly unexplained, was the 
degree of state and attendance intended to be 
annexed to the office of Regent as a substitute for 
that power and patronage taken from him by the 
last resolution. He concluded by moving to add 
that “the restrictions were formed on the supposi¬ 
tion that his Majesty’s illness was only temporary, 
and might not prove of long duration.” It seemed 
difficult to suppose that Pitt could make any objec¬ 
tion to insert these words, they being extracted 
from his own letter addressed to the Prince of Wales 
on the preceding 30th of December. 

Grey rising next, accused the Minister of having 
manifested a want of respect towards the heir-appa¬ 
rent throughout every stage of his intercourse with 
Carlton House, a charge which Grey laboured to 
prove by an enumeration of various particulars. 
There seemed, however, to be more of enmity than 
of justice in these details, as they amounted, even if 
well founded, rather to breaches of etiquette, or 
omissions of form, than to any disrespectful inten¬ 
tion. But Burke far exceeded both his friends in 
violence. The question, he maintained, was ob¬ 
viously an endeavour to create unnecessary delay, 
as was the whole Ministerial system, to convert the 
constitution into a republic, by the annual election 
of a regent. “If,” continued he, “it is intended to 
erect a republic, why is it not avowed ? Should I 
be asked whether I dislike a commonwealth, I would 
answer, No. I am, however, aware that, according 
to our frame of government, we cannot speculate 
on a republic.” Having then eulogised, in language 
the most picturesque and classic, the true republican 
principles as transmitted down to us from antiquity, 
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which he declared were objects of his utmost reve¬ 
rence and idolatry, he burst at once into a paroxysm 
of rage at “ the phantom, the fiction of law,” as he 
denominated it, by which Pitt intended to open the 
session of parliament. “ So far is it,” vociferated he, 
“ from representing faithfully the forms of our ad¬ 
mirable constitution, that it is a mere mummery, a 
piece of masquerade buffoonery, formed to burlesque 
every species of government! A hideous spectre, 
to which, with Macbeth, when addressing the ghost 
of Banquo, we may exclaim, 

“ ‘Avaunt, and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless; thy blood is cold. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

That thou dost glare with/ 

So is it with this ministerial political spectre. Its 
bones are marrowless, its blood is cold, and it has no 
speculation in its eyes. I reprobate it as a chimera, 
a monster summoned up from the depths of hell! ” 
This beautiful picture, which seemed to electrify 
the House, excited great admiration, even on the 
Treasury bench. 

Pitt repelled with temperate composure his nu¬ 
merous and eloquent assailants. To Sheridan he 
replied, that the proposed amendment, though con¬ 
sisting of words taken out of his own letter to the 
Prince of Wales, yet was only a partial selection of 
them, omitting other words which followed, and 
formed their explanation. He therefore should ob¬ 
ject to any such insertion. The delays which had 
hitherto impeded the progress of the Regency Bill, 
he demonstrated to have originated, not with Min¬ 
isters, but with their opponents. Turning next 
to Grey, he recapitulated the various acts, either 
of omission and neglect, or of positive disrepect 
towards the heir-apparent, with which he stood 
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charged, justifying himself on each, as it appeared 
to me, in a manner the most satisfactory to any 
candid mind. “ The highest tribute of respect,” 
continued he, “that I can offer to every branch of 
the royal family, is to cultivate the interests of the 
nation which their ancestors were called to govern, 
and to watch over the safety of that constitution, in 
the protection of which the Prince himself will be 
eventually interested.” Having thus answered two 
of his opponents, he omitted any reply to Burke, 
whose arguments, though fabricated by genius and 
illuminated by fancy, produced no solid impression. 
Sheridan still persisted in his amendment, the ob¬ 
jection made to which by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he endeavoured to obviate by adding 
to his motion the remaining words of the sentence 
contained in Pitt’s letter to the Prince of Wales. 
But the question being carried without a division, 
for communicating to his Royal Highness the re¬ 
solutions of the two Houses, Pitt then moved an 
address to the Queen. Its object was to ascertain 
whether she would accept the care of his Majesty’s 
person, together with the management and control of 
the royal household. No opposition was attempted. 

[2 8t/i —31 st January 1789.] The Ministers situa¬ 
tion during the last days of January was nevertheless 
peculiarly arduous and critical. From the summit 
of power, he beheld himself suddenly about to be 
precipitated by an event of the most unexpected 
nature, against which he neither had taken, or could 
take, any measure of precaution. Three months 
had already elapsed since the Kings seizure, and 
no indications of restoration to intellect were as yet 
perceptible. The violence of the delirium or frenzy 
had, indeed, greatly abated, and Willis confidently 
anticipated his speedy resumption of reason. But 
Warren as confidently maintained the contrary posi- 
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tion. Pitt possessed no landed estate, no funded 
property, nor even life annuity. He had disdained 
to bestow on himself the clerkship of the pells, and 
it was not till some years later that he was made 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. His brother, 
Lord Chatham, as necessitous as Pitt, could afford 
him no relief. I doubt whether the First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when his debts were discharged, possessed ^1000. 
Europe might then have witnessed the extraor¬ 
dinary spectacle of a Prime Minister not yet thirty, 
who, after distributing nearly forty British peerages, 
besides fifteen Irish; after creating a sinking fund 
of a million sterling, humbling France, and by the 
vigour of his councils extricating Holland from sub¬ 
servience to the House of Bourbon, was reduced to 
return for support to the bar, as in antiquity Cincin- 
natus went back to the plough. Pitt unquestionably 
meditated to resume his original profession. By 
what other means, in fact, could he have maintained 
his personal independence ? Fox, destitute of any 
such resource, found himself compelled to accept the 
assistance of his friends at a subsequent period of 
his life, however painful it might be to his feelings. 
Dundas’s situation was scarcely less destitute, in a 
pecuniary point of view, than that of Pitt. 

Nor were the embarrassments of the Minister by 
any means merely future and prospective. In his 
own Cabinet he had to encounter daily impediments, 
or mortifications, arising from the rugged, intractable 
temper of the Chancellor, who frequently would 
neither advise, dictate, nor comply. These internal 
agitations, which could not always be concealed from 
the public ear, served to invigorate opposition. I 
remember Sir Grey Cooper, when alluding, on the 
27th of January, to Pitt’s assertion that “the two 
Houses of Parliament constituted the only legal 
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organs through which the voice of the people could 
be heard during the King’s indisposition,” observed 
that “perhaps, by some accident, one of those organs 
might be out of tune. Whispers of such a discord 
had been heard; and, therefore, till that instrument 
was again restored to order, and the great leaders of 
the band should have settled their respective parts 
in the concert, an interlude might probably be played 
off to amuse this House.” Burke, in the course of 
the same evening, spoke out even more plainly on 
the subject. “ I know not,” said he, “ whether the 
postponement of the present measure in the other 
House, which was intended to have come on last 
night, arose from any difference among Ministers ; 
but a little bird, a small robin redbreast, has sung 
that something of the kind has taken place. The 
same bird has whispered in my ear that certain 
secret reasons have suddenly induced the House of 
Peers to shift the business from their own to our 
shoulders. Perhaps that dignified assembly has not 
yet recovered from the effect caused by the burst of 
the pathetic lately exhibited. They probably have 
not yet dried their eyes, and may be therefore at 
present incapable of attending to new business.” 

Pitt, it is true, denied the truth of these painful 
reports. “ I can assure the House,” said he, “ not¬ 
withstanding the mysterious insinuations of a want 
of harmony among Ministers, that there has arisen 
no such difference of opinion.” The Chancellor did 
not, however, confirm the declaration thus made ; 
for, on the following evening, the 28th of January, 
during the debate which arose in the Upper House, 
relative to the two proposed addresses to the Prince 
and to the Queen, he said, while replying to Lord 
Stormont, “ I own that I could have chalked out a 
plan which I should have approved in preference to 
the line that has been adopted. But, when I con- 
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sider that many other men’s opinions must be con¬ 
sulted, the present measure is perhaps the best that 
could be brought forward during the agitation of the 
moment. ’ He could not more unequivocally avow 
the dissensions that prevailed in the Ministerial 
councils. Meanwhile, the Peers having concurred 
in the resolutions adopted by the Commons for ad¬ 
dressing the Prince and Queen, Earl Camden and 
the Marquis of Stafford were ordered to wait on his 
Royal Highness, in order to receive his answer. 
Pitt, accompanied by the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Frederick Campbell, and Sir George Yonge, per¬ 
formed, on the part of the Commons, the same func¬ 
tion. The heir-apparent received this deputation at 
Carlton House on the 30th of January, an anniver¬ 
sary on which, as commemorative of the decapitation 
of Charles I., neither of the two Houses met for the 
dispatch of public business. The imperious neces¬ 
sity of restoring the Executive Government super¬ 
seded, however, every other consideration. On the 
same day the address was carried up to her Majesty 
at Kew, by two members of the Upper and four 
members of the Lower House. 

[31 st January 1789.] The Prince's answer, of 
which Sheridan was considered the composer, mani¬ 
fested great discontent at the manner of offering him 
the regency, and at the conditions annexed to its 
exercise; though, he added, that “his anxious con¬ 
cern for the public safety, and his respect for the 
united desires of the two Houses, determined him 
to undertake the trust.” He contrived, however, 
to embody in his reply the very words which Sheri¬ 
dan had vainly endeavoured to insert in Pitt’s motion 
of the 27th of January, for communicating to his 
Royal Highness the resolutions of the Lords and 
Commons. “ Confiding,” said he, “ that the limita¬ 
tions on the exercise of the royal authority have been 
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approved only as a temporary measure, founded on 
the hope that his Majesty’s disorder may not be 
of long duration, I accede to your wishes.” The 
Queen’s reply was brief, but mingled with testi¬ 
monies of her respect for the desire manifested by 
Parliament to commit to her care the King’s person. 
As soon as the Peers met, after the answers of the 
Queen and Prince had been read, Lord Camden 
stated that the next necessary step was to determine 
on the means by which the royal assent might be 
given to such bills as should have been passed by 
the two Houses respecting the exercise of the powers 
of the Crown. “ I am aware,” observed he, “ that 
the means by which it is intended to open the Par¬ 
liament have been contemptuously stigmatised else¬ 
where as a fiction and a phantom. But it is a fiction 
admirably calculated for preserving the constitution. 
The King must be upon his throne in this assembly, 
or by some mode he must sanction our proceedings. 
Otherwise, Parliament is a mere headless trunk, in¬ 
capable of legislation. The legal and constitutional 
expedient is by issuing letters patent under the 
Great Seal, authorising a commission to open Par¬ 
liament in his Majesty’s name.” 

“ If there exist any other means of accomplishing 
this national object,” continued he, “ I hope those 
who so think will suggest them. But I venture to 
assert that whoever treats as matter of ridicule the 
mode that I have proposed is ignorant of the laws 
of his country. The commission must be issued by 
authority of some kind. Can the Prince of Wales 
command the Chancellor to put the seal to such a 
commission ? Certainly he cannot. Both Houses 
have recently voted that he possesses no such right. 
Would the Chancellor himself unauthorised venture 
to do it ? Undoubtedly he would not. The Great 
Seal is the organ by which the Sovereign speaks his 
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will. An Act of Parliament, passed by authority of 
a commission issued under it, must be received as a 
part of the statute law of the land.” Having thus 
explained the intended mode of proceeding as well 
as the principle on which it was founded, Lord Cam¬ 
den added that when the Bill appointing a regent 
should have gone through all its forms, it would 
become necessary to affix the Great Seal to a second 
commission, giving the royal assent to such a Bill. 
He concluded by moving, that “it is expedient and 
necessary to issue a proper commission for opening 
the Parliament under the Great Seal.” The Duke 
of York, who was present, in a few words protested 
against the whole system ; but in particular against 
the measure proposed as unconstitutional and illegal. 
“I therefore request,” added he, “ that my name may 
be left out of the Commission, and I am authorised 
to express a similar desire on the part of the Prince 
of Wales.” Rising in his turn, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land intimated the same wish both for himself and 
for his brother the Duke of Gloucester. 

Severe indisposition having prevented both the 
Chancellor and Lord Loughborough from attending 
in their places on that evening, Lord Stormont 
replied to the arguments of Earl Camden. “We 
might,” said he, “ my lords, have appointed a regent 
full six weeks ago, if the discussion of the question 
of right had not been obtruded on us. With respect 
to the two Commissions intended to be issued under 
the Great Seal, the first is informal, the second is 
illegal. It has been asserted that necessity warrants 
the mode of proceeding, and that necessity justifies 
it. I subscribe to the doctrine, but I deny its appli¬ 
cation in the present instance. What impediment 
has prevented Ministers from addressing the Prince 
of Wales to take upon him the exercise of the whole 
legislative authority of the Crown?”—“The pro- 
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ceedings of the two Houses within the last three 
months have conduced more to introduce and to 
sanction republican principles than all the public 
acts done in my time. I rail not at republican prin¬ 
ciples. I know how beautiful they appear in theory, 
but they are not the less repugnant to the genius of 
our constitution.” In the absence of Lord Thurlow 
rose Lord Hawkesbury. While a member of the 
House of Commons he spoke rarely, always with 
brevity, and since his elevation to the peerage, 
except on questions connected with trade or manu¬ 
factures, scarcely had his voice been heard in that 
assembly. With great force of reason he combated 
the propositions of Lord Stormont, demonstrated 
that the measure under consideration was governed 
by the necessity of the case without exceeding it; 
while he pointed out the total dissimilarity between 
the Revolution of 1688, when the two Houses of 
Parliament addressed the Prince of Orange to as¬ 
sume the Sovereign authority on a principle of 
necessity, and the contrast presented by the pre¬ 
sent position of affairs. The throne, he observed, 
was then vacant, and all the functions of Gov¬ 
ernment suspended : whereas the throne was 
now full, the courts of law open, and Parliament 
assembled. 

[2 d and February 1789.] The debate having 
terminated without any division, it was moved to 
report the resolution immediately to the House in 
order to accelerate its progress, though on a Satur¬ 
day, which being done the Commission for opening 
the Parliament was instantly filled up for the subse¬ 
quent Tuesday, the 3d of February. A conference 
with the Commons was requested to be held on 
Monday the 2d for the purpose of communicating 
to them the resolution and desiring their concurrence. 
It took place accordingly on that day, the whole pro- 
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ceeding of the two Houses forming an instance of 
legislative despatch probably not to be exceeded in 
the British Parliamentary annals. The conference 
being ended and the resolution of the Upper House 
read, together with the answers of the Prince of 
Wales and of the Queen to the deputation from both 
Houses, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to agree with the Peers in their resolution. Lord 
North, who, notwithstanding his want of sight, per- 
formed an active part throughout all the debates 
during the course of the King's malady, warmly 
attacked the Minister on this occasion. Having- 
censured the spirit of distrust and jealousy which 
pervaded every feature of the proceedings relative 
to the heir-apparent, Lord North added, ‘‘His Royal 
Highness’s answer must diffuse universal satisfaction. 
It must even create an agreeable surprise through¬ 
out the kingdom, and extinguish those false alarms 
which have been so industriously circulated that the 
Prince had asserted his right to assume the Sove¬ 
reign authority independently of the two Houses 
of Parliament.” 

Pitt was not formed tamely to endure such a re¬ 
prehension, which he repelled with great fortitude 
and equal force. “ The noble lord,” said he, “ ob¬ 
serves that a general, though false alarm, has been 
diffused through the country lest the question of 
right should be supported. I deny the truth of his 
proposition. I allow, indeed, that it was not claimed 
by the Prince of Wales, but it was asserted by 
others. That no person has been bold enough to 
advise him to assert such a right after the solemn 
decision of the two Houses of Parliament, cannot 
form matter of surprise. Even if any man could be 
found so bold, it is very improbable that a Prince of 
the House of Brunswick would follow such advice. 
I readily admit that his Royal Highness’s accept¬ 
ance of the Regency will furnish subject of joy to 
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the people, but not that it can prove a matter of 
surprise. They will not be disposed to censure 
Parliament for reprobating unconstitutional doc¬ 
trines, started by men who now lament their own 
assertions, which they are ashamed to avow, and 
seem desirous to retract” 

If Lord North’s observations had aroused Pitt, 
the pointed sarcasms of the latter against Fox irri¬ 
tated Burke almost to a degree of madness. “ I 
assert,” exclaimed he, “ that the Prince of Wales’s 
right to the Regency is as clear as the sun; and that 
it is the duty of this House to appoint him Regent, 
with the full powers of sovereignty. His Royal 
Highness’s right is founded in law, injustice, and in 
equity.” Then bursting into one of his grand and 
eccentric appeals to the fancy, “ The Minister’s 
plan,” continued he, “ merits a worse name than to 
be called a phantom. Ministers are preparing to 
create the monster of Sin and Death described by 
Milton : death to the constitution, sin to the feelings 
of the country. They are giving birth to innumer¬ 
able barking monsters, eager to destroy every prin¬ 
ciple of our constitution. They are about to purloin 
the Great Seal, to commit an act of forgery and of 
fraud, to support violence, and to consummate their 
climax of villany. Their delays keep pace with 
every other part of their system. How unlike the 
Convention Parliament in 1688, who completed all 
their objects of national benefit between the 26th of 
December and the 12th of the ensuing month, 
finishing the whole work in sixteen days! ” “I con¬ 
tend that the House has no right to authorise the 
Lord Chancellor to put the Great Seal to forgery, 
thus giving it the form of royal authority instead of 
the substance. Such violations of law are delusions. 
They are only the sweepings of the cobwebs of 
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Westminster Hall; the smoke of the dish, not its 
nourishment.” 

With more temper, Sheridan denied that Fox had 
ever maintained the Prince’s right to assume the 
exercise of the royal authority without the adjudica¬ 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament. “The ques¬ 
tion of right was therefore,” added he, “ unneces¬ 
sarily agitated, because the* right of the two Houses 
to provide for the defect in the exercise of the sove¬ 
reign power never was contested.” 

Powis sustained Burke’s opinions. “In order,” 
said he, “to open a Parliament there must exist a 
person competent to authorise the act; either the 
King himself, or his representative. In the present 
case there can be neither; and the place will be filled 
by a fictitious, imaginary phantom.” The resolution 
to agree with the Lords being nevertheless carried 
without any division, a motion was made and voted 
to request another conference with that House. 
Before the adjournment took place, Pitt, in answer 
to a question made from the Opposition bench, 
demanding “ what measure was next to ensue,” 
explained, in the most explicit terms, his intentions. 
“ I trust,” said he, “ that we may carry up the reso¬ 
lution to the conference early on this very day. The 
commission being ready sealed, Parliament may be 
opened forthwith ; and as soon as we are returned, 
I shall instantly move for leave to bring in a bill for 
appointing a Regent, founded on those resolutions. 

[3rd February 1789.] The time was now arrived 
when the two Houses, who had hitherto acted as a 
convention, were to assume the form of a Parliament 
assembled according to the established usages of the 
constitution. Every impediment and delay, which 
during nearly two months had prevented a change 
of Administration, being at length removed, new 
Ministers, together with a new order of things, 
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might be speedily and confidently expected. Pitt, 
who had so long, and with so much general appro¬ 
bation, occupied the first place in the State, beheld 
in prospect a private station ; while Fox, twice driven 
by his own errors from the Cabinet, prepared to re¬ 
enter it under better auspices. The Queen, selected 
by Parliament not only to have the custody of the 
King’s person, but the control of the whole royal 
household, was about to be invested with extensive 
power, patronage, and influence. Among all the 
legislative dispositions made by Pitt for conducting 
the Government during his Majesty’s incapacity, the 
wisdom, as well as the necessity, of thus arming the 
Queen with a degree of independent authority in 
the State might appear the most doubtful. I am 
nevertheless of opinion, that her good sense, experi¬ 
ence, moderation, and the strong maternal affection 
which animated her throughout her whole life 
towards her eldest son—an affection amounting to 
predilection, and which he as warmly returned— 
would have secured the country from any personal 
collision between them. Mary of Medicis was a 
violent, implacable, weak, misguided woman, desti¬ 
tute of attachment to Louis XIII., the most un- 
amiable of princes ; who had likewise imbibed an 
early conviction that she was not wholly unacquainted 
with his father’s assassination. There could not, 
therefore, exist the slightest degree of real analogy 
between the two cases, though Lord Stormont had 
recently compared them. Yet, if we consider how 
much power corrupts the heart, and how much party 
inflames the passions, we shall probably think it 
equally fortunate for herself and for the nation that 
she should not have been placed in a situation so 
trying to human nature. 

Among the political caricatures which appeared 
in the shops of the capital about this time was a 
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print representing the Chancellor, Pitt, and Dundas 
in the characters of the “ three weird sisters,” wildly 
but characteristically attired, standing on a heath in¬ 
tently gazing on the full moon. Her orb appeared 
half enlightened, half eclipsed. The part averted, 
which remained in darkness, contained the Kings 
profile. O11 the other side, resplendent with light 
and graciously regarding the three gazers, was por¬ 
trayed a head of the Queen. The circumstance of 
Dundas being thus ranked with Pitt and Thurlow 
sufficiently indicates the degree of political considera¬ 
tion which he attracted, and how much higher he 
stood in the public estimation as a man possessed 
of power or influence than any of the remaining 
Cabinet Ministers. He was in fact far superior to 
either of the Secretaries of State in real weight and 
consequence. So certain and so imminent appeared 
the Prince of Wales’s appointment to the Regency 
during the first days of February that medals were 
struck and sold commemorating the event. One of 
them which I purchased at the time lies now before 
me. It is of mean execution, presenting no favour¬ 
able specimen of the arts in that line. The size is 
between a shilling and a half-crown piece; the com¬ 
position a base metal designed to imitate silver. On 
one side appears his Royal Highness’s side face, the 
hair dressed in small curls as then worn, which might 
easily be mistaken for a tie-wig loosely floating down 
his back. The resemblance of his countenance is 
bad and vulgar. He wears a coat embroidered at 
the button-holes, a part of his star just appearing, 
with a prodigious jabot or frill of lace at the breast. 
Such was the costume of that time. Round it is 
this legend or inscription :— 


Prince Regent of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, &c." 
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On the reverse are engraven the ostrich plumes of 
the Prince of Wales, with the “Ich dien” on a label, 
surrounded by the words— 

“Born August 12, 1762, 

Appointed Feb. 1789.” 

This medal, struck in order to perpetuate a fact 
which never was realised, is now probably become 
very rare. 

Carlton House, to which residence the destinies 
of Great Britain were apparently about to be trans¬ 
ferred from St. James’s, presented in its interior, 
during the first days of February, as may well be 
supposed, a scene of political intrigue and contending 
interests. The place of First Lord of the Treasury 
was of course reserved for the Duke of Portland, 
but relative to the office of Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer and its future possessor there prevailed 
much uncertainty. Lord John Cavendish had in¬ 
deed been named to it by the public voice, though 
he neither emulated to resume that situation, nor 
in truth were his talents, either financial or parlia¬ 
mentary, adequate to conduct it with becoming 
dignity and credit to himself. Common report as¬ 
serted that Sheridan aspired to fill it, the Prince 
approving and supporting his pretension. Absurd 
or improbable as such a story may appear, many 
circumstances conduced to diminish its incredibility. 
During Fox’s absence and Lord Loughborough’s 
indisposition, Sheridan occupied a very high, if not 
the first rank in his Royal Highness’s confidence 
and councils. Nor ought we to wonder at the fact. 
His talents, as a member of the House of Commons, 
yielded to none within those walls. I believe Pitt 
stood more in awe of them, if he could be said to 
stand in awe of anything, than he did of Fox him¬ 
self. Sheridan moreover possessed other qualities 
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not less calculated to acquire the favour of the heir- 
apparent. His convivial powers rendered him equally 
delightful in society, as his vast intellectual endow¬ 
ments qualified him to shine in Parliament or in the 
Cabinet. Fox’s predominant passion, to which he 
had devoted his youth and sacrificed his fortune, 
was play. Sheridan supremely loved wine, of which 
he swallowed vast quantities—a recommendation of 
no common order in the Court and at the table of a 
prince who in that respect emulated the younger 
Cyrus if in no other feature of his character. Neither 
Lord Rawdon, who deservedly stood high in his 
Royal Highness’s personal regard—nor Grey, nor 
Windham, nor Erskine, though all partaking of his 
confidence, and frequently the companions of his 
private hours, were able to maintain a conflict over 
the bottle with an antagonist like Sheridan. His 
face, even at this period of his life, when he had not 
long completed his thirty-seventh year, began to 
exhibit eloquent proofs of his intemperance. 

But there still remained a third cause of the 
ascendant which Sheridan exercised at Carlton 
House—I mean the prominent part that he had 
always taken in defence of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s in¬ 
terests, honour, and character. When Fox came 
forward in the House of Commons to disavow and 
to deny from authority, in the most formal terms, 
the asserted matrimonial ceremony between her and 
the heir-apparent, we have seen that Sheridan con¬ 
trived, without contradicting his friend, to do away 
in a great degree the effect of his assurances. The 
words chosen by Sheridan on the occasion were 
admirably calculated to throw a mysterious veil over 
the transaction and to give it a sort of sanctity, while 
he paid the highest testimonies to the distinguished 
merits of the lady herself. She still continued to 
enjoy the first place in the Princes affections, and 
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her future destiny formed at this time an object of 
general curiosity. What would she become, it was 
asked, under the approaching Regency? Many 
persons believed that as soon as the restrictions 
should be taken off a very high rank of the peerage 
would be immediately conferred on her. But though 
George I. made one of his two mistresses Duchess 
of Kendal, the other Countess of Darlington, and 
though George II. imitated his fathers example by 
creating Madame de Walmoden Countess of Yar¬ 
mouth for her life, yet I doubt whether any Minister 
in 1789 would have advised or sanctioned the adop¬ 
tion by the Regent of a similar measure. 1 

Sheridan's want of high birth and connections 
could not of itself form an insurmountable impedi¬ 
ment to his being placed at the head of the Ex¬ 
chequer if there had existed no greater obstacle. 
Have we not, in fact, beheld a provincial physician’s 
son, of very moderate abilities, raised in 1801 to 
the post of First Minister, presiding over both the 
Treasury and the Exchequer during more than 
three years ? Canning's descent, who has so ably 
filled and continues at this hour to fill Cabinet 
offices, was not more illustrious than that of 
Sheridan, which produced during three successive 
generations men of eminent talents. Nor could 
Sheridan’s want of property have excluded him, 
since Pitt as well as Fox shared with him that 
defect. But among us morals no less than talents 
are indispensable to ensure political elevation ! 

[3 d —6 th February 1789.] The month of January 

1 Lord Stourton, in the narrative by him, quoted by Mr. Langdale 
in the latter gentleman's “Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert,” says :—“She 
went so far with respect to Mr. Fox that when afterwards, during his 
administration, he made some overtures to her in order to recover her 
goodwill, she refused, though the attainment of the rank of Duchess 
was to be the fruit of their reconciliation. On naming this circum¬ 
stance to me, she observed that she did not wish to be another Duchess 
of Kendal.”—D. 
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had expired under the most gloomy presages re¬ 
specting the King's restoration to reason. Having 
remained more than three months in a state of total 
alienation of mind—or rather of decided lunacy— 
the daily reports issued by the medical attendants, 
which at first were eagerly read, no longer excited 
the same emotions. Varying little from one day to 
another in their nature and contents, they ceased to 
awaken any lively hope, or almost to inspire strong 
curiosity. All the delays that had hitherto impeded 
the formation of a Regency being at length sur¬ 
mounted, men of every description looked forward 
to the transfer of the sceptre from George III. to 
the hands of his son, when, to the astonishment of 
all, to the joy of the bulk of the nation, but to the 
unspeakable disappointment of many individuals, 
a salutary change began to manifest itself in the 
disorder. It commenced early in February, ad¬ 
vancing progressively with the month, and indi¬ 
cating an imperfect return or resumption of reason. 
One of the first symptoms that he gave of it hap¬ 
pened in the following manner. Either on the 4th 
or 5th of February a friend of mine, Mr. Robert 
Greville, brother of the late Earl of Warwick, then 
one of his Majesty’s equerries, and in waiting at the 
time, happened to be standing near the King’s bed 
at Kew, engaged in conversation with Dr. Willis. 
Both of them were unprepared for, and unapprehen¬ 
sive of, his either listening to or understanding their 
discourse. Greville observed to Willis that Lord 
North had made many inquiries after his Majesty’s 
health. “Has he,” said the King. “Where did he 
make them ? At St. James’s, or here ? ” On their 
replying to his question, “ Lord North,” said he, 
is a good man, unlike the others. He is a good 
man.” The King formed a perfectly just estimate 
of Lord North. Party and politics had driven him 
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to take refuge under the shield of the coalition, but 
an early and deep-rooted affection for his old master 
survived in his bosom. Throughout the whole pro¬ 
gress of the royal disorder Burke, on the contrary, 
displayed little concern or sympathy for him, but 
much indecorous impatience to arrive at power. 

The Commons having met on the 3rd of February 
and agreed to the resolution of the Lords, a message 
was sent down from the Upper House desiring their 
attendance at the act of reading the commission. 
Lord Bathurst, as the representative of the Chan¬ 
cellor, who was still absent from indisposition, 
briefly stated the causes of convoking Parliament. 
Every form incident to opening the session in the 
accustomed manner having been observed, as soon 
as the Speaker and the members present were re¬ 
turned from the bar of the Lords, Pitt moved for 
leave to bring in a bill consonant to the purposes 
enumerated by Lord Bathurst. No objection being 
made, he introduced it on the 5th, when it was read 
a first time, with little other interruption than a few 
indignant comments from Burke ; but upon the sub¬ 
sequent evening that extraordinary man unlocked 
all the stores of his eloquence to oppose its further 
progress. “ The duration of his Majesty’s malady,” 
said Burke, “ lies hidden in the secret recesses of 
the dispensations of Providence. He is insane ; 
but his disease is not intermittent, nor has it any 
lucid intervals and partial visitations of reason. 
His faculties are totally eclipsed. Not a partial, 
but a total and entire eclipse. The present bill is 
indefinite in its duration, because that bold promiser, 
Dr. Willis himself, cannot venture to fix a time 
when the King may be able to resume his functions. 
And as he, whose temerity would impel him to de¬ 
cide on that point if the thing were possible, does 
not hazard an opinion on it, we may well presume 
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that physicians of cooler judgment will not even 
pronounce a conjecture on the subject.” 

“ The bill,” continued Burke, “ is intended not 
only to degrade the Prince, but the whole Brunswick 
family, who are to be outlawed and attainted, as 
having forfeited all claim to the confidence of the 
country. This House is now scattering the seeds of 
future dissensions in the royal family, verging to 
treasons, for the perpetration of which acts public 
justice will one day overtake and bring Ministers to 
trial. According to the provisions of the bill, as it 
is drawn up, until the Queen shall think proper to 
assert that the King is recovered, the people possess 
no means of knowing the fact. If, therefore, her 
Council should declare it, and that his Majesty shall 
be able to sit in a chair at the head of that Council, 
the bill provides that he shall be declared capable. 
What is this enactment, except putting into the 
hands of Dr. Willis and his keepers the whole 
power of changing the Government ? A person 
who has been insane may be so subdued by coercion 
as to become capable of submitting to act the farce 
appointed, and of appearing for a short period to 
have resumed his intellects. I maintain the utter 
impossibility of adducing proof, whether a person 
who has been insane is perfectly recovered or not. 
The whole business is a scheme, under the pretence 
of pronouncing his Majesty recovered, to bring back 
an insane King.” 

However indecorous and censurable some pas¬ 
sages of this speech may appear, and whatever 
condemnation they excited at the time when they 
were pronounced, yet Burke's observations were not 
destitute of justice. If the King’s restoration of 
reason had proved partial and temporary, instead of 
complete, many of the predicted or supposed evils 
might have been realised. Happily, in 1789 his 
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recovery was rapid and total. So was it in 1801. 
But throughout the whole spring of 1811, I know 
that he floated between sanity and insanity, till 
finally his mind seemed to become effete and extinct 
Fortunately his eldest son, then instructed by time 
and the progress of events, allowed the existing 
frame of Government to remain untouched, as he 
unquestionably ought to have done in 1789, till the 
probable event of the King’s malady could have 
been ascertained. Burke concluded by again alluding 
to the position of the Queen. “ I do not suspect 
her,” observed he, “ of ever intentionally acting with 
impropriety. But situations and temptations may 
pervert the purest mind, and draw it aside from the 
path of rectitude. This House, proceeding step 
after step, has imperceptibly been led on to commit 
acts which, if they had been proposed at once, would 
have been rejected by every man of principle. Like 
Macbeth, who, after having murdered Duncan and 
Banquo, exclaims, 


‘ I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er ; ’ 

so they find themselves inclined to proceed, from a 
want of courage to retrace their steps.” No fact 
can more forcibly prove the degree of unpopularity 
to which Burke had sunk at this period, than the 
circumstance of a speech containing matter so im¬ 
pressive, and so much calculated to awaken deep 
reflections in the minds of his hearers, eliciting no 
reply. Not a word of answer was made to it, either 
by Pitt or by any member of Administration. 

[gth February 1 789.] Already the King began to 
exhibit unequivocal symptoms of returning reason, 
information of which fact, however guardedly ex¬ 
pressed it might be in the medical reports, yet 
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becoming rapidly diffused throughout society, con¬ 
tributed to sustain the Administration. All coercion 
of his person having long been withdrawn, as early 
as the 4th of February his Majesty not only shaved 
his beard, but part of his head, Willis being present 
during the operation. His body seemed to sym¬ 
pathise with his mind, and to aid its restoration, an 
abscess forming in his neck, which suppurated and 
afforded relief. Ever since the last week of January 
he had been allowed, as often as the weather per¬ 
mitted, to walk out in the royal gardens of Kew, or 
of Richmond, accompanied by Dr. Willis, and one 
of that physician’s sons. Though much emaciated 
in consequence of his confinement, together with 
the medical treatment that he had undergone, he 
was capable of great exercise and exertion. Not 
only the Queen, but the Princess Royal was brought 
into his apartment of evenings, and remained with 
him a considerable time. Notwithstanding, how¬ 
ever, these apparently favourable indications, as no 
reliance could yet be placed on their continuance, 
the parliamentary proceedings advanced, and it was 
supposed that the lapse of a few days must place his 
Royal Highness in the Regent’s chair. Each side 
of the House of Commons seemed alike emulous to 
expedite the progress of the bill by which he was to 
be invested with that office. But impediments to 
despatch arose at every step. Divisions even occa¬ 
sionally occurred on particular regulations, in which 
Ministers were usually supported by a majority fluc¬ 
tuating between fifty and sixty. The clause giving 
to the Queen a power over part of the privy purse, 
and locking up the remainder, being carried by fifty- 
five votes, a most obstinately contested debate fol¬ 
lowed on the next enactment, which vested in her 
Majesty the care of the King's person, and the 
o-overnment of the household. Against so vast an 

o 0 
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accession of strength in that quarter, the Opposition 
concentered all their force. 

Lord North demanded of Pitt if he was fully 
aware of the parliamentary influence which it must 
confer. “ Eighteen peers/’ continued he, “ belong to 
the household. Do gentlemen consider that eighteen 
peers voting on one side make the difference of thirty- 
six on a division ?” It was stated, without receiv¬ 
ing any contradiction from the Treasury bench, 
that the number of officers in the royal household 
amounted to nearly 150, whose places were respec¬ 
tively worth from ^60 up to ^1800 a year. Powis 
reprobated the measure, and Marsham maintained 
that the aggregate number of members of the two 
Houses holding employments, either in the King’s 
or in the Queen’s household, approached nearer 
sixty than thirty. Sheridan was most pointed in his 
observations on Pitt’s avowed intention to propose a 
new establishment for the Regent. “ How does he 
dare,” asked Sheridan, “ to suggest such an idea, 
after having heard the declaration made from autho¬ 
rity, that the Prince desires to have no such establish¬ 
ment created as must occasion fresh burthens on the 
people ? Does he not mean to leave his Royal 
Highness the power of exercising his own free will 
upon the point ? The Minister must possess a pretty 
considerable share of presumption, who can take it 
for granted that his Majesty, whenever he recovers, 
will be pleased to hear of a new and unnecessary tax 
having been imposed on his subjects for such a pur¬ 
pose, in addition to their present heavy load.” 

All these attacks were, nevertheless, conducted 
with some degree of temper. But Burke, whose 
impatience to attain possession of office, and whose 
irritable formation of mind led him to spurn the 
ordinary restraints of prudence, let loose his indig¬ 
nation on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “ He 
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demands,” exclaimed Burke, “whether we would 
strip the King of every mark of royalty and trans¬ 
fer them to the Regent? No! Heaven forbid, 
while the person wearing the crown can lend a grace 
to those dignities, and derive a lustre from the 
splendour of his household ! But have we forgot¬ 
ten that we are debating relative to a monarch smit¬ 
ten by the hand of Omnipotence ? Do we recollect 
that the Almighty has hurled him from his throne, 
and plunged him into a condition that may justly 
excite the pity of the meanest peasant in his domi¬ 
nions ! ” Expressions so indecorous exciting very 
general disapprobation, and a loud cry arising from 
the Ministerial ranks of “Take down his words;” 
the Marquis of Graham, who was seated near Pitt 
on the Treasury bench, started up, and declared 
that “ no individual within those walls should dare 
to assert that the King was hurled from his throne.” 
A scene of great clamour and disorder occurred 
during some moments, Burke vainly attempting to 
obtain a patient audience. No sooner had he, how¬ 
ever, surmounted the tumult, than, without display¬ 
ing any embarrassment, he assured the House that 
he would give them a full opportunity to take down 
his words. “ I was interrupted/' continued he, “ in 
the middle of a sentence ; and Scripture itself, so 
mangled, may be rendered blasphemy. But when 
in our very churches it is asserted that the King is 
afflicted for our national sins, shall I not be permit¬ 
ted to say that he is struck by the hand of God ? 
What! when we are putting up prayers for the 
restoration of his intellect, and declaring that it is 
in punishment of our iniquities the sovereign is 
deprived of reason, shall I not be allowed to assert 
that Omnipotence has smitten him ? His illness is 
caused by no act of ours. But ought we, in this his 
hour of sickness and calamity, to clothe his bed 
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with purple, to make a mockery of him, to put on 
his head a crown of thorns, to place a reed in his 
hand, to array him in royal robes, and to cry ‘ Hail! 
King of the British ! ? ” 

This elegant and ingenious apology, clothed in 
the language of Scripture, which, with the single 
exception perhaps of Erskine, Burke alone could have 
applied with so much felicity and promptitude to the 
case, produced its full effect. He improved it to in¬ 
veigh with equal force, but in less intemperate terms, 
against other features of the bill. “ How,” demanded 
he, “will the King be pleased, on his recovery, at 
finding the patronage of the household transferred 
from his son and representative to the Queen ? He 
must be shocked at such an act, unless on the mon¬ 
strous supposition that his Majesty is a good hus¬ 
band and a bad father. The royal family are, in 
fact, totally excluded from the present measure, 
while power of an enormous description is withdrawn 
from the Kings eldest son, and vested in a person 
not of his Majesty’s blood. No one grateful func¬ 
tion is left to the Regent which may balance the 
dreadful attributes of sovereignty. He can make no 
peers. He can grant neither pensions nor offices. 
He can exercise no charities. We are about to 
confer on him a mock crown, a tinsel robe, and a 
lackered sceptre.” 

“In former times,” continued Burke, “the road to 
popularity was by upholding the liberties of the 
people. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is born 
for the age in which he lives. He takes another 
path. The present bill is contrived to fortify him¬ 
self when out of office. Elis Majesty may continue 
insane for twenty years. And in such case what a 
state of anarchy are we creating when we thus set 
up a divided Government!” Highly coloured as 
were some parts of this picture, it must be admitted 
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that there was truth as well as talent in its com¬ 
position. If the King’s recovery had been delayed 
or had only been doubtful in its nature, a struggle 
for power would have ensued between Pitt and Fox, 
between the Regent and the Queen, which was 
obviated by his prompt resumption of the reins of 
Government. Sheridan having moved a clause limit¬ 
ing her Majesty’s control over the officers of the 
household “ to such as should be deemed necessary 
for attending about the Kings person,” Ministers 
carried the question again by the same majority as 
the preceding—namely, fifty-five votes. 

[10 th February 1789.] On the subsequent eve¬ 
ning the Minister proceeded to name the eight indi¬ 
viduals whom he proposed to form her Majesty’s 
Council. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
together with Lords Thurlow and Kenyon as the 
two chiefs of the law, naturally occupied the first 
place. Pitt joined with these dignitaries of the Church 
and the Bar the four heads of the departments con¬ 
stituting the royal household, namely, the Lord 
Steward and Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the 
H orse and the Groom of the Stole. Lord North, 
who from his anxiety to supply the void occasioned 
by Fox’s absence, took part in every discussion, im¬ 
mediately intimated his intention of moving to insert 
the names of the Princes of the blood being of full 
age, his Majesty’s sons, as well as those of the Dukes 
of Gloucester and of Cumberland, his brothers. Other 
eminent public functionaries were pointed out like¬ 
wise from different quarters of the House as proper 
for the same distinction. Sheridan ingeniously 
treated the Ministerial proposition of excluding the 
Princes of the blood as unnatural, “because Parlia¬ 
ment became thereby the instrument of infusing into 
her Majesty’s mind a suspicion that her sons were 
not proper persons to advise her, which was an out- 
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rage on the feelings of nature.” The eight names 
enumerated by Pitt having been severally carried 
without any division, Lord North then moved, that 
“the Duke of York be a member of the Council.” 
It was opposed, not only by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but by Addington, then scarcely known 
as member for Devizes : destined nevertheless within 
two years to fill the Speaker's chair, and within 
twelve to succeed Pitt himself at the head of the 
Treasury and the Exchequer—one of the most 
extraordinary political transmutations which we have 
witnessed in our time. 

The Minister resisted the Duke of York's nomi¬ 
nation on those general principles in conformity to 
which it had been thought improper to allow the 
Prince of Wales any concern in the care of his 
Majesty's person. If therefore the eldest son was 
excluded, respect to him made it necessary to extend 
the same rule to the rest of the royal family. Such 
a respect, Burke observed, operated as a perpetual 
disqualification, like the respect manifested by the 
followers of Epicurus for their gods. Lord North 
reprobated it as “ a barbarous principle pushed to a 
barbarous extent;” while Lord Maitland exclaimed, 
with his characteristic energy of voice and manner, 
that “ it was not a disrespect but an insult to the 
King, to the Queen, and to the Prince of Wales.” 
Burke treated the idea as revolting to humanity. 
“I am myself a father,” said he, “so is the noble 
Lord in the blue ribband. How should we feel, on 
recovering from a malady such as the present, to 
find that our sons had been precluded from all share 
in the custody of our persons! I should regard as 
a murderer the man who had debarred my son all 
access to me.” Denunciations so violent produced 
no effect on Pitt, and when a division took place 
Lord North’s motion was rejected, though only by 
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forty-eight votes. The Duke of Gloucester, when 
proposed, had against him forty-nine. It was not 
attempted to divide the House on the Duke of 
Cumberland. The two brothers had acted indeed 
a widely different part throughout the whole period 
of the Sovereign's illness. While the latter, as well 
as the Duchess of Cumberland, approved themselves 
devoted partisans of the heir-apparent, and avowedly 
canvassed for him, the Duke of Gloucester withdrew 
in a great measure from society. Secluded from 
politics and pleasures, he absented himself equally 
from the House of Peers, and seemed deeply to feel 
the calamity which obscured the throne. 

During these parliamentary proceedings Carlton 
House presented a scene of extraordinary agitation. 
His Majesty’s progressive advance, not only in 
bodily health, but in the resumption of his mental 
faculties, was too steady, regular, and apparent, to 
remain any longer matter either of doubt or of con¬ 
cealment. 1 Yet Warren, though he admitted a con¬ 
siderable degree of composure to have taken place 
in the King s general deportment and conversation, 
pertinaciously adhered to his opinion, that no real or 
permanent amelioration had been operated in his 
complaint. As Warren stood first in public estima¬ 
tion for medical skill, many persons long accustomed 
to repose almost unlimited confidence in his profes¬ 
sional assertions continued incredulous on the sub¬ 
ject. Sir Lucas Pepys, on the other hand, through¬ 
out the whole progress of the disorder, had, as I 
know, entertained a contrary sentiment; and his 
belief being strengthened by the recent symptoms, 
he made no secret of his conviction that a speedy 

1 According to the “ Report of the Committee appointed to examine 
the Physicians who have attended on his Majesty,” published by 
Debrett in 1789, the bulletins of the King’s health were not sent up 
to London from Kevv by the physicians till the Queen had approved 
of them.—D. 

VOL. V. 
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and complete recovery would ensue. Information 
of the circumstance reaching the Prince of Wales, 
he immediately sent for Pepys, who, on his arrival 
at Carlton House, being ushered into his Royal 
Highness’s presence, there found Dr. Warren. A 
warm expostulation took place between them, though 
they lived on terms of mutual regard, approaching 
to friendship. Each reproached the other with de¬ 
ceiving the Prince by a false representation of facts. 
Warren maintained that, however flattering appear¬ 
ances might be, they would prove fallacious, and 
that the alienation of mind was incurable. Pepys 
as stiffly supported the opposite belief. At length 
the two physicians parted, leaving the Prince to form 
his own judgment on their prognostics. But a few 
days determined the question in Pepys’s favour. 
Warren’s political bias unquestionably obscured his 
usual discernment. All these particulars were re¬ 
lated to me by Sir Lucas Pepys himself, within a 
week after the time when they happened. 

[n th February 1789.]—A publication took place 
at this juncture which, however undeserving of 
serious commemoration it may seem, yet threw no 
ordinary degree of ridicule on the Prince’s cause 
and followers. Hume, the most philosophic histo¬ 
rian of the last century, though by no means the 
most impartial, has thought even a song deserving 
mention among the events of a reign. He says, 
when enumerating the particulars which conduced 
in December 1688 to produce the flight of James 
II., “ It may not be unworthy of notice that a merry 
ballad, called Lillibullero, being at this time pub¬ 
lished in derision of the Papists and the Irish, it was 
greedily received by the people, and was sung by 
all ranks of men, even by the King’s army, who 
were strongly seized with the national spirit. This 
incident both discovered and served to increase the 
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general discontent of the kingdom.” So happened 
it in some degree on the present occasion. Among 
the individuals who filled an important place in the 
interior of Carlton House, in February 1789, was 
Weltjee. He occupied (not the post held by Bon- 
neau in the court of Charles VII., King of France, 
respecting which office Voltaire says, 

“II eut 1’emploi qui certes n'est pas mince, 

Et qu’h. la cour, ou tout se peint en beau, 

Nous appellons etre Tami du prince;” 

but) the charge of comptroller of the kitchen and 
cellars of that royal residence; an employment that 
demanded great gastronomic talents. Weltjee was 
a German of no ordinary bodily dimensions, not dis¬ 
tinguished by the humility of his deportment or 
manners, and fully impressed with the importance 
of his post. Though he had resided some years in 
England, he spoke no language except a barbarous 
Anglo-Westphalian jargon, which generally pro¬ 
voked laughter. Nor was his English orthography 
more correct than his enunciation. But amidst his 
attention to the tastes of his Royal Highness, Welt¬ 
jee had not been oblivious of his own personal 
interests. 

On the 7th of February died Sir Thomas Hali¬ 
fax, a city knight, one of the representatives for the 
borough of Aylesbury. It was imagined that Colo¬ 
nel Gerard Lake, who then filled the situation about 
the Prince of first equerry and commissioner of the 
stables, and whose distinguished military services in 
India have since raised him to the rank of a British 
viscount, would have started for the vacancy. I 
believe, in point of fact, he did offer himself, but 
without success ; though at the general election in 
1 790 he was chosen one of the members for Ayles¬ 
bury. 
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A very few days after Halifax’s decease, a printed 
letter, addressed to the freeholders of that borough, 
signed “W. Velshie,” was circulated at the west end 
of the town. Its contents could not be perused by 
the most splenetic man with ,a grave countenance. 
I copy the original as it now lies on my table :— 

“ To de Gendelmen, de Abbes, and de Freholders 
of de Comte of Ailsbri. 

“ My frind Gerri Lake havin offurd his sarvis’s, 
to repreprepresent you in parlialialiament, I presum 
to tak de friddom to recummind um to you, bein my 
frind, and grate frind of my master de Prince. He 
is ver clever gendelmen, and kno de horse ver veil, 
how to bi for de Prince, and how to sel for himselv. 
But if you tink him two poor, and send him to de 
divl, I beg to offer miselv on his intrist, havin got 
plenti of munny in de honrable stasion I holds undur 
de Prince. I am naturalise Inglisman and Wig, and 
was introduce to de Wig Club by Lord Stormant 
and Jak Payne. Mi public sentimints are dat I vil 
give you ver good dinnurs and plenti of munni, if 
you vil lect me your representatatavive. My frinds 
and connuxions are de Duk of Qinsbri, Lord Lodian, 
Lord Luffbro, Lord Malmsbri, Lord Clurmunt, Lord 
Cartrit, Sheridan, Gerri Lake, Jak Payne, Geo. 
Hangre, Burke, Singel Spict Hambledon, Eglin- 
town, Master Lee, Trevis de Jew, yong Gray, all 
de Convays, Harri Standup, Tarletun, and Tom 
Stepni. My principles are God dam de King and 
de Quin, de Pitt, and de Rustricsuns; and God bles 
de Prince and all his broders, and de Duk de Cum¬ 
berland. I say agen and agen dat de Prince be our 
lawful suvring, and not his fader. 

“ I am, gendelmen, 

“ Your frind and sarvant, 

“ W. Velshie.” 
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The universally reputed author of this ludicrous 
production was the present Earl Onslow, then 
eldest son of Lord Onslow, commonly called in 
society Tom Onslow. 1 He represented at the time 
the borough of Guildford. In his person he was 
low, rather indeed beneath the middle stature, and 
destitute of any elegance or grace, most fluent in 
discourse, his words and ideas always seeming to 
press for utterance. His education had corre¬ 
sponded with his birth ; the great compositions of 
antiquity were familiar to him, and he possessed an 
infinity of wit, if unfortunately it had not too fre¬ 
quently degenerated into buffoonery. Even then 
he was often classical, though not always decorous. 
Yet her Majesty, and the Princesses her daughters, 
delighted in his society, seeming to enjoy his most 
eccentric flights of humour, fancy, and mimicry. 
They were peculiar to himself, baffling all attempt 
at description. In order to spare the eye, though 
he might sometimes wound the ear, he usually 
performed them behind a screen. His predominant 
passion was driving four-in-hand. 2 * * He passed 
the whole day in his phaeton, and sacrificed 
every object to the gratification of that “ ignoble 
ambition,” as he himself called it when speaking to 
me on the subject. Nevertheless, while holding the 
reins and exercising the whip in Piccadilly, his 
mind was not inactive. If by accident we met he 
would sometimes stop, descend from the phaeton, 
and entreat me to listen to a lampoon, or a couplet 
which he had just composed : he had, in fact, a 
poetic vein, though the stream was shallow. Voluble 

1 He succeeded his father, the first Earl, in 1814, and died in 1827, 
in his seventy-third year.—E d. 

2 “ { What can Tommy Onslow do ? 9 

‘ Why, drive a chaise and two ; 5 

6 Can little Tommy do no more ?’ 

‘ Yes, drive a coach and four/ ”—Ed. 
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as he appeared to be in conversation, and abounding 
with ideas, he possessed no political talent; and I 
believe he never made an attempt to rise in either 
House of Parliament, where the name of Onslow 
would have secured him a favourable hearing, at 
least in one House. On himself, not less than on 
his acquaintance, he exercised his satire, sparing 
neither his own defects of mind nor of person. I 
have already observed that he scarcely attained to 
middle height. Driving on a certain day to the 
Custom House in his phaeton, while remaining on 
the quays a crane, which was employed in landing 
goods, in swinging round, caught his carriage, and 
had nearly lifted it from the ground, driver, horses, 
and all. Onslow, who was an expert coachman, 
disengaged himself after some time, not without 
difficulty, from his perilous situation. “Now,” ex¬ 
claimed he, “I can believe in the accounts trans¬ 
mitted to us of the battle between the pigmies and 
the cranes.” 

Among the eminent individuals enumerated in 
“ Weltjee’s Address to the Electors of Aylesbury,” 
many have been already mentioned in the course of 
these Memoirs. Indeed, with the exception of three 
—namely, the Earl of Eglinton, Mr. Lee, and 
Travis, 1 —I personally knew, in a greater or less 
degree, all the others. I have elsewhere spoken of 
the late Admiral Payne, one of the most honest, 
honourable, and attached servants of the Prince of 
Wales. Lord Carteret 2 still survives in 1S21, at a 
very advanced age. Having been raised to the 

1 Raikes, in bis Journal (Vol. ii. 379), after describing the appear¬ 
ance of the Prince of Wales at Brighton races, concludes the roll of 
the Prince’s suite, with, “And oh, extraordinary anomaly ! the little 
old Jew, Travis, who, like the dwarf of old, followed in the train of 
royalty.”—D. 

2 Henry Frederick Thynne Carteret, Baron Carteret, son of 
the second Viscount Weymouth, and brother of the first Marquis of 
Bath.”- Ed. 
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peerage by Pitt in 1784, and holding at the time of 
his Majesty's malady the office of joint Postmaster- 
General, his defection in joining the Prince's party 
excited much surprise, while it cost him his place. 
The Honourable George Hanger, now become an 
Irish baron in his old age by the successive decease 
of his two brothers, the Lords Coleraine, 1 might 
rather be considered as a humble retainer of Carlton 
House than justly numbered among the friends of 
the heir-apparent. Poor even to a degree of desti¬ 
tution, without profession or regular employment, 
subsisting from day to day by expedients, some of 
them not the most reputable, he was regarded as a 
sort of outcast from decent society. Yet he did not 
altogether want a degree of eccentric talent Like 
myself, he is an author, having published, nearly 
twenty years ago, his “ Life, Adventures, and 
Opinions,” a work in which, together with much 
absurdity, may be found some curious facts and 
anecdotes of his own time. Sir Thomas Stepney, 
who has succeeded to the title, but without the 
estate, of his elder brother, and my friend, the late 
Sir John, belonged to the Duke of York, not to the 
Prince of Wales. In the Duke’s family Stepney 
has held for a quarter of a century, and still con¬ 
tinues at the present hour to fill, the post of groom 
of the bedchamber. Tarleton, 2 distinguished in his 
youth, on the other side of the Atlantic, as a brave 
and enterprising partisan during the course of the 
American war, the Trenck of our time, has been 
since known in Parliament, through many sessions, 
as member for Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the Re¬ 
gency Bill had advanced through the House of 
Commons, yet one great, delicate, and most impor- 


1 This title became extinct in 1824 .—Ed. 

2 General Sir Banastre Tarleton, Bart., K.C.B., died 1833.— Ed. 
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tant provision still remained for regulation—I mean 
the mode and form by which his Majesty should 
be enabled, on his mental recovery, to resume the 
monarchical power. It formed a point of extraor¬ 
dinary difficulty for legislation. Pitt, with his usual 
masterly compression of ideas, stated his proposition 
to the House, enabling the Queen, whenever she 
and five of her Council should consider the King to 
be restored to sanity of mind, immediately to con¬ 
voke the Privy Council, as far as any number not 
less than nine. If six of the latter body should 
coincide in opinion that his Majesty's disorder no 
longer existed, they were authorised and bound to 
countersign the proclamation informing the public 
of his recovery. A copy of this instrument was 
ordered to be immediately transmitted to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and to be printed in the “ Gazette," 
Parliament being totally precluded from exercising 
any interference or participation throughout the 
whole transaction. Such was the Minister’s plan, 
which he justified by strong, plausible, and solid 
reasons. “ The King possesses," said Pitt, “ an 
undoubted right to resume the personal exercise of 
the royal authority as soon as he has recovered his 
reason. That fact must be notified through some 
ostensible channel. Privy counsellors, responsible 
for their advice, would form the proper mode of 
communicating the event to the country, which 
notification would instantly terminate the Regency. 
The Queen and her Council having stated it to the 
President of the Council, then, on the King’s requi¬ 
sition under his sign-manual, the Privy Council 
being assembled, are bound to countersign the royal 
proclamation calling on Parliament to meet without 
delay. In consequence of such precautions, I con¬ 
ceive it to be impossible that a resumption can take 
place under doubtful or equivocal circumstances." 
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Wise, able, and commensurate with the evil, as 
this measure may perhaps appear to posterity, it 
excited the general unqualified indignation of the 
chiefs of Opposition. Powis stigmatised it by the 
epithets of “ incongruous, unprecedented, and un¬ 
constitutional ; an attempt to supersede the rights of 
Parliament, transferring them to a hackneyed and 
garbled junto.” Marsham reiterated all these accu¬ 
sations. Francis observed how easy it was to prove 
beyond dispute the existence of insanity, but how 
difficult to demonstrate the fact of a real and com¬ 
plete recovery. “Yet Parliament,” continued he, 
“ having thought it indispensable to establish the 
King’s incapacity to the satisfaction of the whole 
country, was now called on to refer the question of 
his resumption to an inferior tribunal.” Sheridan 
pointing these remarks against the Minister with 
his accustomed talent, Dundas came forward to 
Pitt’s support. “ The proposition,” said he, " sub¬ 
mitted to the House, is for enabling the King, on 
his recovery, to meet his Parliament in his own 
right as sovereign. On the contrary, the alternative 
held out would humiliate him to the character of a 
supplicant for his throne, while he must witness his 
authority exercised by a Regent. But there still 
remains an additional check, and which I by no 
means regard as feeble in its operation. It is the 
pause allowed to his Majesty, during which he 
may exercise his philosophy and his religion, by 
revolving deeply his situation, previous to issuing 
the proclamation which will say to his people, I am 
again your King. Can it be suffered, that when he 
is recovered, the Regent appointed to exercise his 
functions shall come down to Parliament with the 
pomp of royalty, while the sovereign is compelled 
to remain a spectator of the show from the windows 
of Buckingham House ? I believe this assembly 
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and the country will equally revolt at such a pro¬ 
position. ” 

It was not till towards the close of the debate that 
Burke attempted to take part in the discussion; nor, 
such was his unpopularity, did he succeed without 
considerable difficulty. “ We have been asked,” 
observed he, “from the Treasury bench, whether 
we would wish to see the King a supplicant to Par¬ 
liament for his throne ? I reply, Yes ; I consider 
Parliament as the proper judge of kings, and it is 
necessary that they should be amenable to it. But 
I do not wish him to be a supplicant to his own 
menial servants who eat his bread and receive his 
wages.”—“ The first indispensable preliminary to 
his Majesty's resumption of the royal authority, is 
that the sanity should not be doubtful. It would 
form matter of awful responsibility, to bring forward 
the person of a monarch who might become the tool 
of a faction. The disorder with which he is visited 
resembles a vast sea that has rolled in, and then at a 
low tide has rolled back, leaving a bold and barren 
shore. I have visited the dreadful abodes in which 
are confined these unfortunate beings. An author 
of no ordinary authority, when describing the uncer¬ 
tainty of the symptoms that indicate sanity, declares 
that many of the patients who had remained a month 
after their apparent recovery, before they were pro¬ 
nounced free from all complaint, had relapsed on the 
very last day previous to their intended liberation. 
The consequences were of the most disastrous kind. 
Some of these wretched individuals, after an assumed 
restoration of reason, have proceeded to acts of san¬ 
guinary violence.” Strong marks of disapprobation, 
with cries of “Order,” issuing from the Ministerial 
benches at this part of his speech, “ I wish, Mr. 
Speaker,” resumed Burke, “to observe the utmost 
delicacy; but delicacy is only a subsidiary virtue, 
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and ought always to be subordinate to truth, where 
the latter is of paramount importance. Towards the 
other sex we cannot preserve too much delicacy, yet 
are there numerous occasions in which it must 
be sacrificed. Child-birth, more especially where a 
kingdom is at stake; divorce bills, trials for rapes, 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts ;—on all 
these, a total disregard is necessarily exhibited for 
delicacy. I readily admit that the King’s resump¬ 
tion of power, if his cure prove effectual and per¬ 
manent, will be a most auspicious event ; but its 
effects must be proportionably dreadful should a 
sudden relapse take place.” 

I have attempted to state with precision the pur¬ 
port of Burke’s observations, as, independent of the 
curious nature of the subject, it may probably form 
the last occasion that I shall have to mention that 
illustrious person in the course of these Memoirs. 
After the debate of the nth of February, Burke 
retired from the House of Commons, or took no 
part in the discussions that arose there during a 
considerable time. Finding that all his opposition 
only produced great odium to himself, while the 
King, contrary to Dr. Warren’s predictions, advanced 
rapidly to the complete resumption of his mental 
powers, Burke abandoned a theatre on which he 
could no longer perform a part useful to his friends 
or to the common cause. In truth he had incurred, 
by his line of conduct, severe but perhaps unjust 
censure; for it is impossible to deny that a most 
striking analogy exists between the two cases of 
Charles VI. and of George III., as Burke more than 
once asserted, though the admirable provisions of the 
British Constitution preserved us from experiencing 
the calamities by which France was desolated under 
that unhappy reign. Nor did Burke by any means 
exaggerate the misfortune of a partial restoration 
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of reason if it had taken place in 1789, as actually 
happened twenty-two years later in the spring of 1811. 
Georofe III. during successive weeks then seemed 
to have nearly or fully recovered his faculties, and 
he displayed in his conversations with the Ministers 
the utmost anxiety as well as impatience to resume 
his sceptre. What a collision might—nay, must have 
arisen between Pitt and Fox if the King, at the time 
of which I now treat, had only enjoyed gleams and 
intervals of sanity! But other circumstances con¬ 
tributed to silence Burke. On the 1 ith of February 
his Majesty’s disorder had evidently subsided, and 
Warren himself, who remained so long incredulous, 
at length signed upon that day a most favourable 
report. Such progress, indeed, had he made towards 
a perfect cure, that on the morning of the very day 
in question, Pitt had been allowed for the first time 
to visit the Sovereign since the beginning of his 
malady. He went down alone to Kew, was intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Willis, remained with his Majesty 
about fifteen minutes, conversed with him on ordi¬ 
nary topics, of course avoiding political subjects, and 
found him collected on every point. 

Before I take leave of Burke, whose name fills so 
conspicuous a place in the annals of George III. 
during more than thirty years, let us cast a farewell 
glance on him at this period of his life. Never 
throughout his splendid parliamentary career—and 
splendid it unquestionably was, though passed almost 
wholly on the Opposition bench—had he sunk so 
low in popular estimation as in 1789 ! He no longer 
contended against a King and a Minister engaged 
in a civil war which produced annually new disgraces 
and defeats. On the other hand, Burke felt himself 
declining in years and in health. His circumstances 
were very embarrassed ; his son whom he fondly 
cherished was destitute of any provision or fortune, 
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and his own temper had become sharpened by long 
adversity, while his sanguine expectations of filling 
the Pay-office a third time under the approaching 
Regency had become suddenly overclouded. Old 
age impended with its infirmities and diseases. 
From this seemingly hopeless situation he was soon 
extricated by the French Revolution, of which event 
and its consequences to Europe he early took a very 
different view and formed a very different estimate 
from Fox. 

His speeches and literary productions in opposition 
to the inroads of popular violence, anarchy, and sub¬ 
version in France dissolving the ties which had so 
long united him with Fox, naturally led him over to 
Pitt I was present in the House of Commons on 
that evening when Burke, after producing from under 
his coat the revolutionary dagger, and renouncing 
all further connection with his old political friends, 
crossed to the Treasury bench, where he squeezed 
himself in between Dundas and Pitt. It formed the 
most interesting and affecting scene that I witnessed 
during the time that I remained in Parliament; Fox 
weeping throughout the whole transaction, his emo¬ 
tions, as often as he rose to speak, impeding his 
utterance. Burke, on the contrary, who shifted his 
place more than once before he finally passed over 
to the Government side of the House, never shed a 
tear nor even manifested any sentiment of concern. 
Abhorrence of the revolutionary doctrines, as he 
esteemed them, which Fox had professed on diffe¬ 
rent occasions, seemed to have steeled Burke's breast 
against all impressions or recollections of former 
times. Indeed, his whole deportment resembled the 
wild and troubled movements of a man disordered 
in mind rather than the sober, reflective determina¬ 
tion of a statesman. So great an accession of moral 
strength to Administration was justly appreciated by 
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the Sovereign and by the Minister. Two pensions, 
amounting together to ,£3600 a year, were bestowed 
on him, each for three lives, as his remuneration. I 
believe he obtained for them by sale near ,£36,000. 
Honours and distinctions followed. Not, indeed, 
titles or decorations, but the most flattering testi¬ 
monies of notice and of royal favour. George III. 
accompanied him from one end to the other of Wind¬ 
sor Terrace, covering with attentions and expres¬ 
sions of regard the champion of order, monarchy, and 
good government. Thus secured by the bounty of 
the Crown from pecuniary difficulties, did that distin¬ 
guished individual shortly afterwards finish his days! 

[11 th —13 th February 1789.] No attempt to answer 
Burke was made by any member of Administration ; 
but some coarse personal jests or sarcasms on his 
visits to the receptacles for insane patients, to which 
he had alluded in his speech, were thrown out by 
Sir Richard Hill from the Treasury bench. Sheri¬ 
dan, after observing that as the bill was drawn up, 
the King’s recovery would not be notified to Parlia¬ 
ment in any shape, even though the two Houses 
should be actually assembled when it took place, 
moved an amendment to Pitt’s proposition. Its 
object was to compel the Privy Council to take care 
that the instrument announcing his Majesty’s recov¬ 
ery should be submitted to Parliament previous to 
its transmission to the Lord Mayor, or its insertion in 
the “Gazette.” On a division,Government negatived 
it by a majority of sixty-eight, the respective numbers 
being 181 and 113. It formed the last effort of 
Opposition against the bill, which was read a third 
time on that night. 

Next day Pulteney moved a clause for limiting to 
the term of three years the provision which imposed 
restrictions on the Regent’s power of creating peers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who well appre- 
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ciated the value of Pulteney’s support, not only 
concurred with him in sentiment, but reiterated, with 
testimonies of high approbation, all Pulteney’s opi¬ 
nions relative to the duration of the restrictions. 
“ I thank Heaven, however,” added he, “that I 
have every day stronger reason to believe his 
Majesty’s illness will not be protracted to any distant 
period ! ” In fact, on that very morning the report 
of his physicians had pronounced him to be in “a 
progressive state of amendment.” Sheridan moved 
that instead of three years, the words “ one year ” 
should be inserted in the blank; but, knowing the 
inutility of dividing the House, he allowed the clause 
to be filled up with the former term. The bill then 
passed ; and on the 13th of February, Pitt, attended 
by many of his friends, carried it up to the bar of 
the House of Lords. 

[1 $th —18 th February 1789.] Fox returned at this 
time from Bath, as much apparently amended in his 
health as he was sunk in his expectations of again 
entering the Cabinet. Little more than three weeks 
earlier, when he left London, the King, according to 
appearances, seemed to be in an almost hopeless 
state of lunacy. 1 Before the middle of February his 
prompt and complete restoration to sanity of mind 
was universally, as well as confidently, anticipated. 
How often must Fox have deplored his recall from 
Italy at a moment when he already touched the land 
of arts, and was preparing to visit the three gems of 
Europe—gems which he was never again permitted 
to see. His whole residence in London had been a 
“phantasma,” injurious to his health, and terminat¬ 
ing in disappointment. 

Already various individuals, either of high rank, 

1 Fox, writing to Fitzpatrick on the 15th December 1788, says, u 1 
think it certain that in about a fortnight we shall come in. . . . 
The King himself (notwithstanding the reports you may possibly 
hear, is certainly worse, and perfectly mad.”—D. 
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or holding offices of trust, or distinguished by the 
King’s personal favour, were admitted to see and 
converse with him. Moore, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, a dull, but a worthy and respectable prelate, 
was among the first; and on the following day, Pitt, 
together with the new Speaker of the House of 
Commons, had an interview of some length with his 
Majesty. Even the Earl of Chesterfield and the 
Duke of Richmond were allowed to wait on him ; 
but it was not thought proper to introduce into his 
presence the Prince of Wales or the Duke of York. 

With the Chancellor he held long and repeated 
conversations, Willis being usually, but not inva¬ 
riably, present on these occasions, when only topics 
of ordinary discourse were agitated. With the Queen 
and his daughters he passed much time. His ap¬ 
petite, sleep, and memory all returned; while his 
pulse, which had risen to 120 pulsations in a minute 
during the severe accesses of his disorder, fell gra- 
dually to its usual standard. He was not left in 
ignorance that Warren, throughout his whole dis¬ 
temper, had augured ill of his recovery ; and that, 
when the other medical attendants perceived amend¬ 
ment, Warren either did not, or would not, coincide 
in opinion with them. As early as the nth of Feb¬ 
ruary, when that physician arrived at Kew and 
entered his apartment, the King held out his arm, 
adding, “ Feel my pulse, Dr. Warren. How does it 
beat ? And how many strokes did it beat three days 
ago ? I think there is some amendment. Is there 
not ?” Warren admitted it, and fully confirmed his 
conviction of the fact by the “ bulletin ” which he 
signed on that day ; but it was not until the 17th of 
the month that he certified under his hand the King’s 
being “in a state of convalescence.” 

Meanwhile the House of Peers proceeded in the 
Regency Bill with as much despatch as if the malady 
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had not manifested any symptoms of abatement ; 
but the interest which, under opposite circumstances, 
would have attended their deliberations, became much 
diminished in consequence of the recent change that 
had taken place at Kew. No debate of importance 
arose in the early stages of the measure till the 18th, 
when Lord Rawdon, after expatiating with force 
relative to the clauses which conferred on the Queen 
a control over the royal household, moved the limi¬ 
tation of her Majesty's authority to such part of the 
establishment “as should be deemed necessary to at¬ 
tend on the King during his illness." Lord Stormont 
on this occasion exhibited his accustomed powers of 
argument and eloquence. “ The Ministers," said 
he, “when they institute a feeble Government, know 
not the extent or magnitude of the evils that they 
originate. I fear not, my Lords, an open, bold am¬ 
bition. But I dread that dark and secret ambition, 
which, working under ground and undermining all 
opposed to it, may cripple the power which it dares 
not avowedly combat in open day. The patronage 
of the household extends over offices exceeding 
^100,000 a year in value. I have ever under¬ 
stood that the King is the fountain of office, as of 
honour. This bill makes the Queen the fountain 
of office. But the present Administration subvert 
every barrier of the constitution." 

“ It has been observed," continued Lord Stor¬ 
mont, “that the Queen can have no political views. 
I well know how much she is entitled to veneration. 
But her advisers, who possess power without re¬ 
sponsibility, may misguide her. Artifice and cabal 
will find their way into her presence, for I know of 
no quality in the air of Kew which has power to 
expel or to remove the vermin that invariably infest 
courts." 

Lord Hawkesbury, who might possibly find some 
VOL. v. x 
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of the sentiments in this speech calculated to afford 
him subject of reflection, rose in reply. So did Lord 
Sydney, who denied that the operation of the bill 
would weaken the new Government. “ Let us,” 
exclaimed he, “ consider who the Regent is. A 
Prince of Wales of high character, of captivating 
manners, greatly beloved, and in the flower of youth. 
The restrictions imposed, it is well known, are only 
provided for the period of his Majesty’s incapacity. 
Do we recollect the present situation of the Sove¬ 
reign ? He has been already declared convalescent 
in a report signed by Dr. Warren; and his testi¬ 
mony, I presume, will not be called in question.” 
A division taking place, Lord Rawdon s amendment 
was rejected by twenty-three votes, the respective 
numbers being eighty-nine to sixty-six; and a warm 
discussion then arose on the question of adjourn¬ 
ment. Ministers, anxious to stop further proceed¬ 
ings, at a moment when the King might again be 
speedily brought forward in his regal capacity, pro¬ 
posed to “ report progress; ” but the Earl of Car¬ 
lisle, Lord Stormont, and various other peers, op¬ 
posed it with the utmost vehemence. When the 
“ Irish propositions,” said they, " were discussed 
within these walls, we continued here till two in the 
morning. And are we now, at half-past eight, to be 
told of the lateness of the hour ? No man who con¬ 
siders the deep importance and urgency of the pre¬ 
sent business can deny that it calls for despatch. If, 
therefore, Ministers postpone it, they must be re¬ 
sponsible to their country for the consequences.” 
Notwithstanding their reclamations, an adjournment 
finally took place. 

[19 th February 17S9.J On the following day, it 
having been determined in Cabinet to arrest the 
further progress of the Regency Bill in the Upper 
House, the Chancellor took his seat on the wool- 
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sack. Then rising before the order could be read 
for renewing the debate of the preceding evening, 
he observed that since his Majesty had been pro¬ 
nounced by his physicians in a state of convalescence, 
the accounts of his progressive improvement had 
almost hourly received confirmation. “ The recent 
intelligence from Kew/’ continued Lord Thurlow, 
“is so favourable, that I conceive every individual 
present will coincide with me in thinking it would 
be indecent to continue the proceedings in which we 
are engaged, when the principle of the bill itself may 
probably be completely done away.” Having then 
congratulated the audience and the country on the 
auspicious opening prospect, he submitted to the 
Peers the propriety of an adjournment until the 
ensuing Tuesday, the 24th of the month. No 
opposition whatever was experienced, and only two 
individuals expressed any opinion on the occasion. 
The first was Lord Stormont. After protesting 
that the communication just made gave him the 
liveliest joy, “Although Regencies,” added he, “are 
expedients required by necessity under peculiar exi¬ 
gencies, yet every man must feel how great is the 
calamity of their existence. With respect to the 
present Regency Bill, I consider it as an aggrava¬ 
tion of our national misfortunes. I rejoice therefore, 
personally, if I should be delivered from the severe 
duty which the urgent nature of the case, and that 
motive alone, could have induced me to undertake. 
Yet, even under the embarrassing restrictions im¬ 
posed, I am convinced that the Prince of Wales 
would have exhibited an earnest of that wisdom and 
exertion which may be expected from him when in 
the course of nature he shall ascend the throne. 
My eyes, it is reasonable to suppose, will be closed 
long before that day arrives; but there are lords 
now present who may live to witness it. They, I 
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have no doubt, will experience the benefit, and will 
acknowledge the truth, of my prediction.” We must 
candidly admit that during eight or nine years the 
Regent s administration did not in any degree dis¬ 
grace Lord Stormont’s augury. But what sentence 
will posterity pass upon the King for his treatment 
of the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, from the 
instant of his ascending the throne ? The second 
and last person who addressed the House was the 
Duke of York. Having declared the high satisfac- 
tion which he felt at the favourable account given, 
and his perfect concurrence with the motion for 
adjournment, he then subjoined, “ I should have 
derived the greatest pleasure from making the same 
communication, if I had been enabled to do it from 
any authentic information. Impressed with the ex¬ 
hilarating reports circulated, I esteemed it my duty 
yesterday to request admission to his Majesty’s pre¬ 
sence. From reasons which might be considered as 
justifiable, I was denied that satisfaction. I cannot 
have had any communication with my royal brother 
on a subject so unexpectedly agitated; but the 
knowledge which I possess of his sentiments enables 
me to assert that his gratification at this auspicious 
intelligence will be, if possible, even higher than my 
own. It must liberate him from the embarrassments 
in which he would otherwise have been placed, and 
which no motive could have impelled or induced 
him to encounter, except a strong sense of his duty 
to the country.” When the House of Commons 
met on the day ensuing, Pitt, without assigning the 
slightest reason for his conduct, or giving any ex¬ 
planation whatever, instantly moved an adjournment 
to the 24th of February, which Vyner, affecting sur¬ 
prise at so singular a proceeding, when no part of 
the public business was yet brought forward, added, 
“ I can, nevertheless, imagine the cause; and if I 
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am well founded in my conjecture, it is a most joyous 
cause to this House, as well as to the kingdom. 
Yet I cannot help wishing that we might enjoy the 
gratification of hearing it stated from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in order to be enabled to com¬ 
municate it with confidence to our constituents/’ 
Almost any other Minister than Pitt would have 
made some reply, if not disclosure, in compliance 
with Vyner’s invitation ; but he, on the contrary, en¬ 
trenching himself in silence, the question of adjourn¬ 
ment was put, and carried without one dissentient 
voice. 

[24 th February 1789.] Nor was he more com¬ 
municative when the House met again, though 
before that day the King had nearly emancipated 
himself from all medical attendance. The Chan¬ 
cellor, however little distinguished by the general 
suavity of his manners or temper, acted very dif¬ 
ferently towards the peers. He thought it proper 
to premise, before he moved for an adjournment to 
the 2d of the ensuing month, that every informa¬ 
tion received from Kew confirmed the probability 
of his Majesty’s speedy and complete recovery. 
Amidst the silence which followed, the Duke of 
Norfolk, rising, observed that notwithstanding the 
want of any regular evidence to contradict the 
testimony of the physicians who had been formally 
examined, yet the Chancellor enjoying the honour 
of being personally admitted into the royal presence, 
his statement carried with it irresistible authority. 
“ Nevertheless,” continued the Duke, “ I could wish 
to learn what is the present aspect of the King’s 
health, what steps are intended to be pursued after 
the proposed period of adjournment if the sovereign, 
continuing to advance in progressive amendment, 
shall nevertheless be then unable to resume his 
regular functions. Lastly, will another examination 
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of the physicians take place?” To the first of 
these inquiries the Chancellor gave a satisfactory 
reply. “As far,” answered he, “as my judgment 
enables me to form an opinion, the posture of his 
Majesty’s mind appears to be clear and distinct. 
During the recent interviews which I have had with 
him in obedience to his commands I have remained 
in his presence at one time for an hour and a 
quarter. On this very day I passed a full hour 
with him. Throughout both these audiences I 
found his intelligence perfectly sound, insomuch 
that I consider him to be capable of conversing on 
any subject.” Evading the Duke's subsequent ques¬ 
tions, “Whatever measures might be hereafter pro¬ 
posed,” he said, “ must be founded on the state of 
his Majesty's health, and could not therefore as yet 
be accurately stated.” An adjournment followed. 

[24///—28 th February 1789.] While all public 
business was thus suspended, the King continued 
to make the most rapid and uninterrupted advances 
to perfect recovery. As early as the 25th of the 
month Warren had signed a report declaring that 
“ he appeared to be free from complaint,” and two 
days afterwards orders were issued to discontinue 
the “ bulletins.” His Majesty even resumed his 
accustomed intercourse with Pitt by letters, mani¬ 
festing in them, as well as in every other act, a com¬ 
posed mind. He might indeed be said to have 
recommenced the exercise of his regal functions, as 
on the last day of February he signed a commission 
filled up at the Treasury, and transmitted to Kew 
for that purpose. Perhaps in such a proceeding 
there was something informal, if not illegal, no par¬ 
liamentary proof existing of his restoration to sanity 
since the last examination of the physicians. But, 
as no legislative act had received the royal sanction 
declaring him suspended from the exercise of the 
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sovereign authority, Ministers, conscious of the 
general wishes of the nation, ventured to pass the 
strict limits of law. Numerous individuals distin¬ 
guished by the King’s regard or partiality, among 
whom were Lord Hawksbury, Sir Joseph Banks, 
and West, the celebrated painter, obtained access 
to him ; but he did not as yet think proper to admit 
into his presence either the Prince of Wales or 
Duke of York. 

A circumstance which took place likewise at this 
time tended still more to widen the breach. The 
two Irish Houses of Parliament having, in opposition 
to all the efforts of the Lord-Lieutenant, and certainly 
with more precipitation than wisdom, addressed the 
Prince of Wales to take on him the Regency of that 
kingdom during the King’s malady, without restric¬ 
tions, sent over a deputation to London for the pur¬ 
pose of announcing it to His Royal Highness. At 
their head were placed the Duke of Leinster and 
the Earl of Charlemont, who arrived in the English 
capital on the 25th of February, the very day when 
his Majesty was declared to be “free from complaint.” 1 
On the 27th, precisely as the medical reports were 
suppressed on account of the King’s complete re¬ 
covery, these delegates presented the address of the 
Irish Parliament to His Royal Highness at Carlton 
House. He made them a grateful and appropriate 
answer. But it was thought that the members of the 
deputation would have acted more judiciously if, on 
finding the King recovered, they had written to their 
constituents at Dublin demanding new instructions. 
The Duke of York entertained them at his residence 
in Whitehall on the day of presenting the address. 
This dinner was followed by a superb banquet given 
at Carlton House, where not only the Dukes of York 
and of Cumberland assisted, but at which were like¬ 
wise present with the principal Opposition peers, 
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Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Francis, Courtenay, and Lord 
John Townshend, then one of the members for West¬ 
minster. Fox had previously made his appearance 
in the House of Commons. After passing a few 
weeks very joyously and convivially in the metro¬ 
polis, the Irish delegates returned home. If they 
had arrived a month earlier their appearance and 
mission would have produced no ordinary effect; 
but coming after the King’s recovery, and neverthe¬ 
less persisting to prosecute the original purpose for 
which they were sent, so strange a mode of proceed¬ 
ing excited many animadversions not unaccompanied 
with ridicule. 

As soon as the King resumed his ordinary occu¬ 
pations, he passed a great part of his time in the 
perusal of the recent debates that had arisen in 
both Houses. The divisions, accompanied with the 
printed lists of the members who respectively voted 
upon each side, formed likewise an interesting sub¬ 
ject of his attention. I know that after maturely 
reviewing them he said, “ The conduct of two indi¬ 
viduals in the House of Commons affects me with 
much surprise; the one that he should have sup¬ 
ported me, the other that he deserted me. I mean 
Mr. Dundas in the first, and Sir Charles Gould in 
the second instance.” However interested or relaxed 
Dundas’s political principles might be supposed, yet 
the superiority of his judgment kept him firm to 
Pitt. 1 From the opposite party he could not hope 
for employment. He consulted, therefore, his in¬ 
terest and his ambition not less than his honour and 
his character in standing or falling with his friend 
the Minister. Sir Charles Gould found himself in a 
different predicament. He was then only a knight, 

1 “ It is not generally known that at the period of Lord Melville’s 
trial a coolness almost approaching to estrangement had arisen be¬ 
tween that Minister and Mr. Pitt .”—Edinburgh Review , vol. Ixvii. 
p. 175- 
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having received the distinction in 1779, as the re¬ 
presentative of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, when 
that naval officer was decorated with the order of 
the Bath. Mr. Gould being bred to the law, at an 
early period of life made proposals to Mr. Morgan 
of Ruperra, in the county of Glamorgan, for the 
hand of one of his daughters. “ I have,” answered 
he, “two girls. One is handsome, the other not so 
well endowed by nature. In order to repair that 
deficiency I mean to give her ,£[500 as a marriage 
portion. To her sister I shall only give ^1000. 
Which of them would you wish to have ?” “Allow 
me to inquire,” replied Gould, “ which is the eldest?” 
“ The plain girl,” rejoined he. “Then, if you please, 
sir,” said Gould, “ IT 1 have her.” 

The marriage was accomplished, the bride having 
at the time three brothers, two of whom I personally 
knew in Parliament. They nevertheless all died 
without leaving issue, and Gould, in right of his wife, 
inherited the immense estates situate at Tredegar, 
at Ruperra, and in other parts of South Wales, which 
at this hour exceed ,£40,000 per annum. Not long 
after the King’s accession in 1762, Gould had been 
made Judge Advocate General of the Forces, a post 
which he held nearly four-and-forty years. His in¬ 
clinations, his principles, and his official employment 
all impelled him to support Administration. But he 
was brought into the House of Commons as member 
for the county of Brecon by the Morgan interest, and 
Pitt having offended that family in order to oblige 
the Duke of Beaufort, Gould, who beheld himself 
the probable eventual heir to their vast property, 
quitted the Minister on some questions to follow his 
brother-in-law into Opposition. Such was the secret 
history of his defection, at which the King expressed 
so much astonishment. Gould, when he obtained 
the Morgan estates, assumed at the same time their 
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name, both of which have descended to his son. 
But the father never could succeed in attaining the 
grand object of his ambition—a British peerage. 
Pitt created him, indeed, a baronet in 1792, and 
subsequently raised him to a place in the Privy 
Council. He supplicated, implored, offered to resign 
his employment of Judge Advocate General, and 
exerted during many successive years every effort 
in order to conciliate the Minister. Pitt remained, 
however, inflexible, and Sir Charles died a commoner 
in 1806, as his son continues in 1820. 1 

[r st —9/4 March 1789.] Both Houses still ad¬ 
journing from time to time in order to allow a suffi¬ 
cient interval for the confirmation of his Majesty’s 
recovery, Pitt, on the 2d of March, at length briefly 
adverted to the fact, as forming a motive to post¬ 
pone during a few days the resumption of public 
business. The Prince of Wales and Duke of York 
were finally permitted to wait on the King; but 
their reception, as might be expected, was cold, 
grave, and formal, admitting no explanations what¬ 
ever of their past conduct. Four pages of the back¬ 
stairs, two of whom were Germans, the other two 
English, suspected of divulging or transmitting in¬ 
formation to Carlton House during the critical 
periods of the Kings malady, received their dismis¬ 
sion. So did the Marquis of Lothian, as colonel of 
the first regiment of Lifeguards, and the Duke of 
Queensberry, as one of the lords of the bedchamber. 
Yet even in these acts his Majesty manifested a 
mind exempt from, and superior to, any vindictive 
sentiment. The Duke of Queensberry’s large pro¬ 
perty in England, as well as in Scotland, rendered 
him indifferent to the loss of his place in a pecuniary 
point of view; but Lord Lothian could ill afford 
such a defalcation from his income. Aware of the 

1 His grandson was created Lord Tredegar in 1859 .—Ed. 
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circumstance, the King, while he removed the mar¬ 
quis from a situation near his own person, neverthe¬ 
less bestowed on him another regiment; compen¬ 
sating the difference between it and the former by 
an annual allowance out of the privy purse. General 
Burgoyne and Fox did not less inveigh with the 
utmost acrimony against the treatment of Lord 
Lothian, as a shameless act of ministerial vengeance 
and oppression. Taking advantage of the Army 
Estimates being moved in the House of Commons 
some few days afterwards, Fox exclaimed, “The 
language of Ministers to military officers evidently 

is, "You may vote against Government, you may 
oppose the interests of the King, and you may do 
both without incurring punishment; but you shall 
not support the interests of the Prince of Wales.’ ” 
No word was uttered by Pitt in reply. 

If the fact relative to the Marquis of Lothian 
strongly proves the placability of George Ill’s 
temper, the particulars that I am about to recount 
will equally attest the enlargement and serenity of 
his mind. During the first days of March, being at 
Kew, accompanied only by one of his equerries, 
while walking through the apartments of the palace, 
the astonished eyes of the equerry were involuntarily 
arrested by a strait waistcoat that lay on a chair. 
Hastily averting his view from an object which re¬ 
called images so painful, he endeavoured to conceal 
his embarrassment. But the King, who perceived 

it, and who well knew the cause, turning to him, 
said, “You need not be afraid to look at it. Per¬ 
haps it is the best friend I ever had in my life.” 
The gentleman in question was Mr. Robert Greville, 
brother to the late Earl of Warwick, who related it 
to Sir John Macpherson. Nearly at the same time, 
before the King quitted Kew to remove to Windsor, 
he received information that a poorhouse, or hospital, 
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was constructing at Richmond. Without previously 
giving notice of his design, attended only by Major 
Price, his equerry in waiting, he entered the build¬ 
ing, and inspected every part of it; not omitting the 
rooms destined for the reception of lunatics, which 
he examined with minute and particular attention. 
Having gratified his curiosity, he left the hospital; 
observing that he derived great pleasure from seeing 
so comfortable an asylum, and such excellent accom¬ 
modations, provided for persons labouring under the 
misfortune of insanity. After his complete recovery, 
on returning to Windsor, the windows of his apart¬ 
ments at the lodge, which had been nailed down 
during the first paroxysms of his malady in order to 
guard against any sudden act of frenzy,—by a cen¬ 
surable negligence of the domestics still remained in 
the same state. The King, not aware of the circum¬ 
stance, attempted to throw up one of the windows. 
Finding it fastened, the cause was explained to him. 
He expressed neither emotion nor irritation on the 
occasion. 

[io th March 1789.] At length, after repeated 
adjournments, the two Houses met for the despatch 
of business. The speech, which the Chancellor pro¬ 
nounced in his Majesty's name, was evidently drawn 
up in terms calculated to obviate opposition, and, if 
possible, to produce unanimity. In it the Sovereign 
returned “ his warmest acknowledgments for the 
proofs of affectionate attachment exhibited to his 
person, the zealous concern shown for the honour 
and interests of his crown, together with the security 
and good government of his dominions.” No eulo- 
giums, either on Ministers or on their late measures, 
were introduced. Earl Gower, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Stafford, and who not long afterwards 
succeeded the Duke of Dorset as ambassador at the 
court of France, moved the address to the throne in 
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the Lower House. He performed it with brevity, 
avoiding cautiously every topic likely to excite a 
difference of sentiment. Mr. Yorke, now Earl of 
Hardwicke, who seconded the motion, did not think 
it requisite to exert equal circumspection. He ven¬ 
tured to observe that “ the House might find subject 
of congratulation in having proceeded with more 
caution than expedition adding, that “ it must be 
to them a source of exultation to perceive that his 
Majesty was able, on resuming the duties of his 
office, not only to approve, but likewise to applaud 
their proceedings.” These expressions, which im¬ 
plied the strongest approbation of Pitt and his col¬ 
leagues, did not escape Fox's animadversion, though 
he declared that they should not prevent him from 
concurring in a unanimous vote. 

“I do not believe, however,” continued Fox, “ that 
the King intended to express any such opinion of 
the late Parliamentary proceedings as has been inti¬ 
mated ; because the speech is always considered, not 
as his, but as the Ministers speech. It is therefore 
altogether improbable that he would make it the 
vehicle of applauding his own measures. I entertain 
likewise too high an opinion of his Majesty’s regard 
for justice, to suppose him capable of deciding be¬ 
tween two parties without previously hearing both, 
and I am sure that, down to the present time, no 
opportunity has offered itself for giving any such 
explanation. Nevertheless, I will not be prevented 
from joining in the general joy on the present aus¬ 
picious occasion.” Pitt, unwilling, no doubt, to dis¬ 
turb the unanimity of the House, remaining silent, 
the address was voted without a dissentient voice. 
Lord Graham then moved a congratulatory address 
to the Queen. Fox remarked that his only objec¬ 
tion arose from its being unusual; adding that when 
Margaret Nicholson made an attempt on the person 
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of the King, no such testimony of respect or loyalty 
was proposed to be given to her Majesty. “ If, 
however/' added he, “all Europe has admired the 
Queen’s conduct during the late afflicting malady, 
there is likewise another person whose conduct has 
equally excited universal admiration, and whose 
character has acquired additional splendour in the 
eyes of all mankind. Should her Majesty be ad¬ 
dressed, I can perceive no reason why an address 
ought not to be presented to the Prince of Wales." 
The Minister, who had hitherto resisted every pro¬ 
vocation to mix in the debate, now rose, without, 
however, any avowed intention of contesting Fox's 
principle. He did not, he asserted, believe that a 
difference of opinion existed relative to the virtues 
of the heir-apparent, nor had he the slightest objec¬ 
tion to address that illustrious person ; but he could 
find no precedent for it. To queens, there were 
numerous instances on the journals of the House. 
As a proof of his assertion, he produced an address 
carried up to Queen Anne, on her husband Prince 
George of Denmark’s recovery from sickness. Fox 
tacitly concurred in this example, though he might 
have replied that Anne reigned in her own right, 
not as a queen-consort. The two cases were, 
therefore, widely different. He preferred, however, 
acquiescence. 

In the House of Peers — (where two speeches 
were pronounced, the first by the Earl of Chester¬ 
field, the other by Lord Cathcart, throughout every 
word of which court adulation borrowed the lan¬ 
guage of gratitude to the Supreme Being for re¬ 
storing to England her Sovereign)—one, and only 
one, difficulty was suggested respecting the propriety 
of their parliamentary proceeding. Earl Stanhope, 
a man who at every period of his life, whether as a 
commoner or as a peer, displayed the same ardent,. 
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eccentric, fearless, indefatigable, and independent 
character, stood forward to state his doubts on the 
principle, as well as the propriety, of the intended 
address to the throne. “A bill,” observed he, “is 
actually in progress, which contains a clause speci¬ 
fying the precise manner in which the King is to 
resume the reins of government on his recovery. 
The Queen and her Council are empowered to 
judge and to decide when this act may take place. 
Now, the two Houses having in the first instance 
ascertained, by the testimony of the physicians, 
the royal incapacity, and having next specified the 
mode and channel through which the nation may be 
satisfied of the Sovereign’s complete restoration, is 
the present measure strictly parliamentary ? I give 
full confidence to the fact of recovery, but it is essen¬ 
tial that we should act in consonance to order.” The 
Chancellor, who probably was not prepared for such 
an objection from such a quarter, made nevertheless 
a prompt and ingenious, if not a solid reply. “No 
declaration of the two Houses could,” he said, “de¬ 
prive the King of the right to govern ; nor could 
any clause interrupt his reassuming his power, on 
the total cessation of his disorder.” Alluding to the 
Regency Bill with a sort of repugnance, as a measure 
which he wished to be buried in oblivion, he denied 
that either the bill itself, or the clause inserted in it, 
was founded on the testimony of the physicians. 
“ Parliament,” he asserted, “ had better proof of his 
Majesty's illness, namely, his having neither met 
the two Houses in person, nor issued a commission 
to execute the duty.” These arguments, though 
coming from the woolsack, made no impression on 
Lord Stanhope. He retained and repeated his asser¬ 
tions ; adding, nevertheless, “ I am a friend to Mini¬ 
sters, and do not mean any insinuation prejudicial 
to them. My intention is only to put them on their 
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guard.” I was of opinion at the time, and I remain 
so, that, as a matter of parliamentary order, Lord 
Stanhope was right in his positions. No other 
peer, however, supported him ; the address both to 
the King and Queen passed unanimously, as it had 
done in the Commons. 

These legislative deliberations were followed on 
the same night by the most brilliant as well as the 
most universal exhibition of national loyalty and joy 
ever witnessed in England. It originated not with 
the police nor with the Government, but with the 
people, and was the genuine tribute of their affection. 
No efforts of despotism could indeed have enforced 
it. London displayed a blaze of light from one 
extremity to the other ; the illuminations extending, 
without any metaphor, from Hampstead and High- 
gate to Clapham, and even as far as Tooting, while the 
vast distance between Greenwich and Kensington 
presented the same dazzling appearance. Even the 
elements seemed to favour the spectacle, for the 
weather, though rather cold, was dry. Nor were 
the opulent and the middle orders the only classes 
who came conspicuously forward on this occasion. 
The poorest mechanics contributed their proportion, 
and instances were exhibited of cobblers’ stalls deco¬ 
rated with one or two farthing candles. Such was 
the tribute of popular attachment manifested in 
March 1789 towards a Sovereign who, only seven 
years earlier, in March 1782, after losing a vast 
empire beyond the Atlantic, seemed to stand on a 
fearful precipice I But it would be unjust not to 
admit that the virtues of his character derived a 
lustre from the wise or fortunate selection of his 
Minister, from the recent severe affliction that he 
had himself undergone, and from the change of 
Administration which his son meditated to accom¬ 
plish as soon as he should be invested with the 
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Regency. That measure itself, however necessary 
its adoption had been under the existing circum¬ 
stances that produced it, and however deeply it 
then occupied the public mind, seemed now to dis¬ 
appear from recollection like a phantom. Every 
part of the public business, which during several 
months had been postponed or suspended in con¬ 
sequence of the King’s incapacity, was immediately 
brought forward, and as early as the 16th of March, 
Sir George Yonge, Secretary at War, presented 
the Army Estimates in the House of Commons. 
The Opposition, whose vision of power had been 
so unexpectedly and improbably dissolved, again 
reduced to their former numbers, beheld Pitt resume 
the helm of State with augmented popularity amidst 
the general applauses of the country. 

It is at this point of time that I conclude my 
Memoirs. Many motives, personal as well as public, 
prevent me from prolonging them, though I con¬ 
tinued to sit in Parliament near five years afterwards, 
down to February 1794. I am already entered on 
my seventieth year, but if I cannot therefore describe 
my time of life in the language of Umbricius, 

“ Dum 7iova canities, dum prima et recta senectus, 5 ' 

I can at least say with him, 

-“ Pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullo dextram subeunte bacillo.” 

I am not, however, on that account less mindful of 
Horace's 

“Solve senescentem.” 

Other reasons prompt me here to lay down my 
pen. After the restoration of George III. to health 
another order of things seems to date, revolutionary 
France occupying the principal attention of Europe 
from 1789 to 1815. At the moment of finishing this 
VOL. v. y 
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work I am deeply sensible to its numberless de¬ 
ficiencies ; some arising, no doubt, from my want of 
ability, more, as my enemies may perhaps assert, 
from want of information. My best excuse is Pope's, 
who says, 

“ If Queensberry to strip there’s no compelling, 

’Tis from her handmaid we must take a Helen.” 

With Lord Clarendon and Burnet I well know 
that I can enter into no competition in the great com¬ 
ponent materials of contemporary history. Their 
rank, offices, and facility of access to the highest 
sources of knowledge, place them far above all 
rivality on my part. Yet upon two points closely 
connected in themselves, and which ought to form 
the basis of historical composition—I mean truth 
and impartiality—I may challenge perhaps a supe¬ 
riority even to them. How, in fact, could Lord 
Clarendon divest himself of his partiality to Charles 
I. ; or the Bishop of Salisbury lay aside his attach¬ 
ment to William III.? I stand in no such predica¬ 
ment relative to George III. or to George IV. 
From the former Prince I received few or no bene¬ 
fits, though I supported him in Parliament and out 
of Parliament, during some of the most critical 
periods of his reign. Nor do I owe greater obliga¬ 
tions to his successor, though peculiar circumstances 
led to his conferring on me the rank of a Baronet. 
The services that I rendered Pitt, to some of which 
I have had occasion to allude in former parts of 
these Memoirs, far outweigh, even in the estimation 
of his friends, any favours that I ever received from 
him. With Fox I never had any political connec¬ 
tion, and rarely voted with him, either in or out of 
office, during nearly fourteen years that I remained 
in the House of Commons. Regarding both those 
illustrious men through the medium of time, I con- 
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template them only as objects of investigation, 
wholly divested of partiality or of enmity. Con¬ 
scious that I stand on the verge of life, and that I 
must render an account at the bar of that Power 
from whom I received my being, of all that I have 
written, as well as of all that I have done, I can 
offer no homage to Him except truth; and to pos¬ 
terity my greatest, if not my only recommendation, 
must consist in my impartiality. 
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GEORGE III. AND IV. 


MARCH 17S4. 

N consequence of the triumphant ter¬ 
mination of the long- struggle between 
Pitt and Fox, followed by the dissolu¬ 
tion of Parliament, George III. beheld 
himself suddenly raised to an eminence 
which had no parallel during the course of his 
reign since the first months after his accession to 
the crown. At the time when, in October 1760, 
on the decease of his grandfather, he ascended the 
throne in the midst of a successful war, in the flower 
of youth, and possessing the inestimable advantage 
of being born in the country over which he was 
called to reign, he enjoyed, it is true, a transitory 
popularity; but his unfortunate predilection for Lord 
Bute, his supposed deference to the counsels of the 
Princess-Dowager of Wales, and the resignation of 
Mr. Pitt, these circumstances had early deprived 
him of the affections of a large proportion of his 
subjects. The articles of the peace of 1763, which 
displayed either consummate ignorance of the in¬ 
terests of Great Britain or a still more criminal 
sacrifice of them to unworthy personal motives, 
when succeeded by the injudicious attempt to issue 
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general warrants in the person of Wilkes, rendered 
him an object of general disapprobation ; nor can 
we wonder that the calamities of the American war, 
heightened by the colours of party violence and held 
up to view through the medium of Opposition elo¬ 
quence in both Houses of Parliament, should have 
made the King odious to a majority of his people. 
If, like Charles II. or William III., he had been 
childless, or had he possessed less firmness of 
character, private virtues, and acknowledged recti¬ 
tude of intention, his position between 1777 and 
1782 might have subjected him to disasters of the 
severest description. His two immediate predeces¬ 
sors could scarcely be regarded as other than Ger¬ 
man automata transported at a late period of life 
from their native country to a distant island on 
account of the necessity of the case. The incurable 
folly, bigotry, and despotic principles of the last 
prince of the Stuart line, rendering his government 
insupportable, and neither of his daughters having 
any issue, the English people were compelled to call 
the forty-fifth individual in the order of lineal suc¬ 
cession to reign over them ; for it is a well-known 
fact that on the 1st day of August 1714, when Oueen 
Anne expired, there were four-and-forty persons in 
Europe who possessed a better title to the crown 
of England, if the rights of blood could have alone 
conferred such a title, than George I. Exclusive of 
James lids direct descendants, not only the Sar¬ 
dinian reigning family, but the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XV., and all the princes or princesses of 
the House of Bourbon descending from Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, were nearer to the English 
throne by consanguinity than the Elector of Hano¬ 
ver. Even Maria Louisa, Queen of Spain, wife of 
Philip V. and mother of Ferdinand VI., who sprung 
in like manner from Charles I., might have pleaded 
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proximity of blood in preference to any descendants 
of James I. ; nor must it be forgotten that every 
individual, of both sexes, legitimately sprung from 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, stood nearer the 
British crown than the line of Hanover, which de¬ 
scended from Sophia, youngest daughter of that 
princess. The consciousness of these facts, when 
added to their imperfect knowledge of the English 
language and manners, their very moderate abilities, 
and their German predilections or aversions, all 
these combined causes nullified in a certain degree 
the two first sovereigns of the House of Hanover. 
We may consider George I., nearly throughout his 
whole reign, and his successor from 1727 to 1741, as 
having been not less under the dominion of Walpole 
than Louis XIII. was governed by Richelieu, or 
Louis XV. by Fleury. Foreigners the two first 
princes of the House of Brunswick came, and 
foreigners they remained, residing on the banks 
of the Thames, but ever carried by their affection 
to the more obscure stream of the Leine, which 
washed the walls of their electoral palace at Han¬ 
over. To them the purchase and preservation of 
Bremen or Verden formed a more exhilarating ob¬ 
ject of ambition than the conquest of any Trans¬ 
atlantic colony or island. The sequestered county 
of Bentheim was dearer to them than Yorkshire or 
Devon, and the Sees of Winchester or Durham in¬ 
spired less interest than the Westphalian Bishoprics 
of Hildesheim and Paderborn. They regarded the 
election of a King of the Romans as a matter of more 
serious consideration than the appointment of a 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland or of a Governor of Ja¬ 
maica, and anticipated the meeting of a diet at 
Ratisbon or at Frankfort with at least equal anxiety 
as the commencement of a session of Parliament at 
Westminster. Even during the latter years of his 
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reign, George II. looked not so much to Canada or 
to Martinique, not to India or America, but to the 
Elbe and the Weser for intelligence of importance. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, his relation, excited 
warmer emotions in his bosom than General Wolfe 
or Sir Edward Hawke ; and the victory at Minden, 
by which his Electorate was secured, touched him 
more deeply than the glorious naval triumph ob¬ 
tained in the same year over Conflans in the Bay 
of Quiberon, which nearly annihilated the maritime 
power of France. Having escaped from London, 
George I. enjoyed the privilege of breathing his last 
sigh on the mountain of Ippenburen, or in the epis¬ 
copal palace of his brother at Osnaburg, and was 
interred, not in Henry VII.’s Chapel among the 
kings of England, but among the Dukes of Han¬ 
over in his native land. The concluding act of his 
son’s protracted life, on the 25th of October 1760, 
was at his rising from bed, only an hour before his 
apopletic seizure, to open the window of his apart¬ 
ment at St. James’s, in order to judge by the quarter 
from which the wind blew how soon he might re¬ 
ceive news from his beloved Germany. Such princes, 
reigning rather by an elective than a hereditary title, 
and strangers to the people among whom they reluc¬ 
tantly remained a sort of royal captives, became ne¬ 
cessarily subjected to Ministerial control. But George 
III., in whose person, as fourth in descent from the 
Princess Sophia, the parliamentary title of the family 
of Brunswick-Lunenberg seemed to assume a here¬ 
ditary character after the lapse of almost half a 
century, and who could pretend to many advantages 
above his two predecessors, attempted to liberate 
himself from tutelage. It is not to be doubted that 
previous to his grandfathers decease the Earl of 
Bute, amidst the retirement of Kew, had awakened 
in the breast of his royal pupil the desire of taking 
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a more affirmative part in the administration of 
public affairs whenever he should ascend the throne 
than any king had permanently assumed or exercised 
since William III. The dismission of Mr. Pitt, and 
his own substitution in the place of the Duke of 
Newcastle as First Lord of the Treasury, formed 
early acts of the new reign; and though Lord Bute 
soon retired from his perilous eminence at the head 
of the Treasury, yet the succeeding Cabinets under 
whatever name, of Grenville, of Grafton, or of North, 
were all supposed to be equally amenable to a secret, 
mysterious tribune or influence which in the last 
resort sanctioned their measures. 

No pleasures distracted the young King’s atten¬ 
tion from his public duties ; every dispatch of con¬ 
sequence, whether foreign or domestic, was regu¬ 
larly transmitted to the Queens House, submitted to 
his inspection, perused by him with care, and not 
unfrequently underwent his animadversions or ob¬ 
servations. So active a personal superintendence, 
though it could not be unconstitutional, as the re¬ 
sponsibility for every measure adopted necessarily 
lay with Ministers, yet being a fact well ascertained 
in public opinion, subjected the sovereign to com¬ 
ments which would not have applied with the same 
force to George I. and George II. The American 
war, however, undertaken not for the extension of 
royal prerogative but for the support of parlia¬ 
mentary supremacy, nevertheless, as it had for its 
object territorial dominion and the right of taxation, 
was supposed deeply to affect the passions of the 
sovereign. He unquestionably adhered to the pro¬ 
secution of that attempt to reduce to obedience his 
insurgent subjects with all the tenacity of his cha¬ 
racter, even after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown had precluded every rational hope of 
success. Between the period of Lord North’s resig- 
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nation in March 1782 and the close of the year 1783 
he neither enjoyed domestic repose nor had he as 
yet regained the affections of his people, nor could 
he recover the political power and influence which 
had slipped from his grasp. Lord North and Fox, 
conscious that he would burst his bonds on the first 
occasion, were preparing for him new fetters, when 
a second son of the very Minister whom he had 
divested of employment at the beginning of his 
reign restored him in the course of little more than 
three months to liberty and popularity. Such 
was the position of George III. in the spring of 
1784. 

It may nevertheless be justly questioned whether 
Pitt could have maintained him in that flattering 
elevation, or whether his own virtues, when ope¬ 
rating unchecked by the load of the American war, 
would have permanently secured to him in so great 
a degree the hearts of his people, if he had not been 
aided at this period of his reign by the appearance 
and conduct of his eldest son. That young Prince, 
emancipating himself from paternal control as soon 
as he reached his twenty-first year, instantly and 
openly placed himself at the head of the party with 
which his father was then contending for every 
object dear to him as a sovereign. Previous, how¬ 
ever, to entering on any particulars relative to 
the political line which he thought proper to em¬ 
brace, it is indispensable that I should accurately 
portray the heir-apparent himself—a Prince who, 
at the hour I am now writing (in November 18x6), 
sways as Regent the sceptre of these realms—a 
Prince under whose government or auspices we 
have seen Napoleon overturned, France as well as 
Europe rescued from his sanguinary and destructive 
dominion, and peace diffused on the Continent from 
Lisbon to Moscow,—of such a Prince we might be 
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tempted to exclaim in classic language applied to 
the English people, 

“Te multa prece, te prosequitur mero 
Defuso pateris, et laribus tuum 
Miscet nomen, uti Groecia Castoris 
Et magni memor Herculis,” 

if we did not recollect that the greatest acts have 
in every age been performed under sovereigns of 
the meanest endowments, and that Marlborough 
flourished under Anne, as Wellington conquered at 
Waterloo under the present Regency. Gibbon, 
when alluding to the reduction of Britain by the 
Romans, remarks that “after a war of about forty 
years, undertaken by the most stupid (Claudius), 
maintained by the most dissolute (Nero), and ter¬ 
minated by the most timid of all the Emperors 
(Domitian), the far greater part of the island sub¬ 
mitted to the Roman yoke.’’ I am well aware that 
the actions of the most illustrious commanders, 
naval and military, as well as the measures of the 
wisest Ministers, emanating from the sovereign who 
has made choice of such superior men to direct his 
counsels or to execute his orders, may by adulation 
be attributed to him as the prime mover of the state 
machine. It is thus that the same poet claims for 
Augustus, as a species of presiding deity in human 
form, the merit of every triumph obtained under his 
reign on the Rhine or on the Euphrates. Horace 
designates him as a terrestrial Jupiter, master of 
events— 

“Te copias, Te consilium, et Tuos 
Preberte Divos.” 

But the words which poetic gratitude or flattery 
might, without greatly outraging truth, apply to the 
second Caesar, could not be used when speaking of 
the son of George III. without exciting ridicule. 
Almost as well might the acts of Richelieu be as- 
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signed to the genius of Louis XIII. Augustus, 
however justly we may reprobate his proscriptions 
as a triumvir, redeemed them by his conduct after 
he became Emperor by his rare moderation, his 
regard for public opinion, his clemency, magna¬ 
nimity, and watchful vigilance to promote the felicity 
of the Roman world. Master of his passions as well 
as of his appetites, both of which he restrained, 
if not within the rules of virtue, at least within the 
limits of decorum, he never subjected himself to 
plebeian censure by his irregularities. Maintaining 
the modest simplicity of the consular ages in the 
interior of his palace on the Palatine Hill, his table 
never became a scene of sensuality, intoxication, 
and riot. Economising the public treasure while 
seated between Horace and Maecenas, he protected, 
honoured, and rewarded talents. His very name is 
connected with a portion of time distinguished in 
the annals of mankind by its superiority to the period 
which preceded or followed it. 

Every man who undertakes to commemorate the 
events of his own time should, in addition to the 
most severe impartiality and the most sacred obser¬ 
vance of truth, possess the accurate information 
without which he can lay no claim to the attention 
or belief of posterity. Lord Clarendon, Burnet, 
Dodington, and Horace Walpole must, from their 
rank and situation, have necessarily had access to 
sources of knowledge which were unattainable by 
individuals in the inferior walks of life. My enemies 
have not omitted to accuse me, in addition to many 
other deficiencies and disqualifications, of being 
personally unacquainted with the very Ministers 
or Princes whom I delineated. Such a charge, 
if well founded, must unquestionably vitiate the 
whole work, and place these Memoirs by the side 
of Varillas, whose “ Histoire Secrete de la Maison 
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de Medecis ” would be read with infinite amuse¬ 
ment were we not convinced that it is more a work 
of imagination than a well-authenticated narrative 
of facts. The editors of the “ Quarterly Review ” 
have endeavoured to impress the public with a con¬ 
viction that, however tolerably correct (as they 
admit) my character of the late Earl of Liverpool 
might be in the main, yet “ I could have had no 
personal acquaintance with that nobleman.” My 
answer to this imputation stands prefixed to the 
third edition of the “Memoirs of my Own Time,” 
and will satisfactorily prove to posterity my “per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the celebrated Charles 
Jenkinson.” 1 The “Edinburgh Review/' after 
noticing my brief allusion to the graces of the 
Prince Regent’s manner, adds, “ However unques- 

1 The author here alludes to “An Answer to the Calumnious Mis¬ 
representations of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the ‘ British Critic,’ and the 
‘Edinburgh Review/” 1818, where he wrote as follows:—“After garb¬ 
ling, not citing the account that I have given of the late Lord Liver¬ 
pool, and omitting, for reasons which will be obvious to every reader, 
some of the most discriminating circumstances of that nobleman’s 
ordinary demeanour described by me, the ‘Quarterly Review’ says : 
‘ In this character of Lord Liverpool, though it may be in the main 
tolerably correct, there are some errors which prove that Sir Nathaniel 
had no personal acquaintance with the person whose portrait he 
draws. For instance, nothing can be less accurate than the state¬ 
ment that his lordship’s education was narrow, and that he was more 
read in men than in books ! ’ I not only was known to Mr. Jenkinson 
with great familiarity from 1781 down to 1786, when he went up to 
the House of Peers, but I was in constant habits of meeting and 
conversing with him. I have dined at his country seat, Addiscombe 
Place, near Croydon, in 1784, as probably the Dowager-Countess of 
Liverpool and the present Duchess of Dorset, who were both there, 
may remember. Even down to a much later period of his life he con¬ 
tinued to honour me with his regard ; and as late as 1797 he presented 
me himself, in the Queen’s Drawing-Room at St. James’s, to the 
Princess of Orange. So much for my “personal acquaintance” with 
the Earl of Liverpool. As to his “ university education ” and his 
having “ continued all his life what is called a bookish man,” which 
the reviewers assert, 1 can only repeat that, though he might be “ a 
classic scholar,” and might “have possessed a great variety of learn¬ 
ing,” yet his whole life, his speeches in Parliament, and his elevation 
sufficiently prove that “ he had studied Kings and Ministers more than 
books.”—i-D. 
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tionably just this commemoration may be, it would 
have had more effect from a more competent judge, 
or from one who had better opportunities of obser¬ 
vation.” This attempt to show that I lay claim to 
a personal knowledge of his Royal Highness which 
I never possessed, places me under the necessity 
of proving that I have not imposed on the world. 

That from the year 1783 down to 1789 I never 
had the honour to partake in any of the festivities 
which very frequently occurred during that period 
at Carlton House is unquestionably true, but I was 
only excluded in common with every other member 
of both Houses of Parliament known to be generally 
a supporter of Pitt’s Administration and an opponent 
of the Coalition. Yet even then I had continual 
opportunities of meeting the Prince of Wales in pri¬ 
vate company, particularly at the assemblies of the 
f'rench and Spanish ambassadors, as well as at 
Cumberland House. Nor, living as I did, chiefly 
in the metropolis, where I mixed almost every day 
with persons of both sexes who had constant access to 
his Royal Highness and passed much of their time 
in his society, could I fail to be well informed on all 
the points which regarded his private life. But after 
I quitted Parliament in 1794, I have had the honour 
to be personally invited by him while standing in 
the drawing-room at St. James’s, and to dine at Carl¬ 
ton House with some of the most illustrious guests 
who were ever entertained at that palace. Among 
them I may mention the late Stadtholder and his 
two sons, the eldest of whom is the present King of 
the Netherlands; the Duke of York, and various 
foreign Ministers, as well as English noblemen and 
gentlemen. At the pavilion at Brighton I have 
been admitted to his table when the company was 
composed only of a few select individuals. During 
part of my life in 1797 and 1798 I was regularly 
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invited to meet his Royal Highness at dinner as 
one of a small political rather than convivial party, 
and early in 1799 he was graciously pleased to 
designate me, under his official seal, his future His¬ 
toriographer. The nomination was accompanied by 
his permission and desire, not verbal, but written, 
that I would henceforward wear that uniform “which 
was exclusively reserved for his family and friends.” 
On this occasion I was presented to him at Carlton 
House by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt in the most private 
manner, without form, and treated by him with con¬ 
descending familiarity. If, in addition to these facts, 
I add that in 1813 I was created a baronet solely by 
him—not by Lord Liverpool, who, as I have reason 
to know, prevented my being raised to that dignity 
in the preceding year, when my name was inscribed 
by the Regent on the list—it will probably be ad¬ 
mitted that I have enjoyed “some opportunities of 
observation,” and am not speaking of a person 
unknown to me, like the Prince of Brazil or of the 
Asturias. 

His person was undoubtedly cast by nature in 
an elegant and pleasing mould, of a just height, 
well-proportioned, and with due regard to symmetry, 
but it had, nevertheless, something diffused over it 
indicative of repose or of sloth, rather than of energy 
or activity. He would have appeared more appro¬ 
priately decorated with the attributes of Bacchus 
than with those of Apollo ; with the thyrsus and 
the bunch of grapes than with the bow and arrow 
that dispatched the serpent Python. His limbs and 
movements, which certainly did not want grace, were 
deficient in elasticity. There was from head to 
foot a flaccidity of muscle and a rotundity of outline 
inimical to our conceptions of masculine strength 
or beauty. His countenance, which partook of these 
characteristics, was handsome and prepossessing and 
vou y. z 
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commonly gay, though at times it became suddenly 
overcast and sullen. He possessed no prominent 
or marked features, and he wanted the fine Greek 
nose of the King, his father; it was a round, not an 
oval contour of face, destitute of strong expression, 
though lighted up by much animation, with grey 
eyes and a fair complexion ; add to these corporeal 
endowments a vast quantity of light-brown hair, 
which then adorned his forehead and temples. He 
was never slender, not even at twenty; on the con¬ 
trary, in the flower of youth it was easy to foresee 
that he would eventually become corpulent. His 
portrait and figure bore, as I always thought, some 
similarity to Edward IV., who is described by 
Comines as having been when young the hand¬ 
somest prince of his age, but who from indulgence 
to his appetites grew immoderately large, and 
accelerated his end by excesses. Perhaps the 
Prince of Wales might be compared more aptly to 
James, Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles II., who 
was regarded by his contemporaries as the indivi¬ 
dual of his time on whom Nature had lavished her 
choicest personal gifts. Yet the “quis multa gra¬ 
cilis te puer in rosa" never could have applied to 
the Prince of Wales at any period of his life, though 
he was, like the lover of Pyrrha, very frequently 
“perfusus liquidis odoribus.” His manners were 
captivating, noble, and dignified, yet unaffectedly 
condescending, if he had only known how to limit 
his condescension, which too often degenerated 
into familiarity. Markham, Archbishop of York, to 
whom the care of his education had been principally 
committed, fulfilled every expectation that could 
justly be formed on that point. Homer, as well as 
Virgil, was familiar to the Prince of Wales; and his 
memory, which was very tenacious, enabled him to 
cite with graceful readiness the favourite passages 
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of either poet; yet never was any man less a pedant. 
When Sir John Macpherson was first presented to 
him in 1787, on his return from Bengal, where he had 
succeeded to the Government-General on Hastings’s 
departure, the Prince said to him, “ I wished much 
to know you, for your friend and my physician, Sir 
John Elliot, never ceased talking of you to me, and 
singing your praises ”— 

“ Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. , ' 

He was conscious of possessing a most retentive 
memory, and he gave me an extraordinary proof of 
it one day after dinner in November 1802, at the 
Pavilion at Brighton, when he recounted to me some 
circumstances of a visit made by William, Duke of 
Cumberland, to the King and Queen, where he was 
personally present. I ventured to remind him that 
as he was born in August 1762, and the Duke died 
in the autumn of 1765, his own age at the time could 
not have much exceeded three years. “ I grant it,” 
answered he, “but the impression of that day and 
scene can never be erased from my mind ; it is as 
present to me as any recent event My father and 
mother received him in an arbour of the garden at 
the Queen's House. The Duke was dressed in a 
snuff-coloured suit of clothes down to his knee; he 
took me in his arms and placed me on his knee, 
where he held me a long time. The enormity of 
his bulk excited my wonder, and probably fixed his 
image on my recollection." 

It is unquestionable that the King manifested an 
early partiality for his second son, Frederick, while 
on the other hand the Queen displayed more attach¬ 
ment towards George, an attachment which has been 
reciprocal, for never did any mother receive warmer 
marks of filial affection than he has uniformly ex¬ 
hibited towards her. Anne of Austria was not 
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blessed in Louis XIV. with a more tender and 
respectful son than Charlotte of Mecklenburg has 
found in the Prince of Wales. Even to his brothers 
and sisters he has always shown feelings of the 
most generous kind, not less since his accession to 
the Regency than while he was only an elevated 
individual. This feature of his character must be 
considered as very amiable. I know that when 
the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Sussex have 
each at different times laboured under their fathers 
severest displeasure, and were banished from his 
presence, they have been sheltered or protected 
at Carlton House, not, as I believe, from any 
sentiment of opposition to the King, but from fra¬ 
ternal kindness and sympathy. To the protection 
of letters, and of men of genius or of distinguished 
talents, he always made pretence, and on some 
occasions he has given pecuniary proofs of it ; but 
he was always too profuse, and consequently too 
poor to be able, even assuming the desire, to ex¬ 
tend any munificent patronage to literature. Eco¬ 
nomical princes, and those only, can afford to be 
liberal. He has, however, always emulated the 
fame of relieving indigent or suffering merit, and 
he no doubt felt the inclination, though he com¬ 
monly did not possess the means. He has during 
many years allowed and paid the well-known Cap¬ 
tain Morris ^300 a year. I derive the fact from 
Morris himself. The donation was made by his 
Royal Highness as a remuneration for the enter¬ 
tainment afforded by his poetical compositions, 
which he sung after having composed, and which 
contributed to the Princes delight in nights dedi¬ 
cated to festivity. An intimate friend of mine, 
Sir John Macpherson, whom he admitted during 
fourteen years to very familiar and confidential 
intercourse, having related to him various inter- 
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esting particulars relative to the celebrated Flora 
Macdonald, who so heroically devoted herself to 
save Charles Edward in 1746 after the defeat of 
Culloden, his Royal Highness was strongly affected 
at the recital. When Macpherson added that she 
was still living, and in contracted circumstances, 
he instantly, after expressing his surprise and con¬ 
cern, ordered my friend to wait on her in his name, 
and to inform her that he should allow her a pen¬ 
sion of fifty pounds for her life, commencing from 
the same day. “ I make you the paymaster of my 
allowances,” continued he, “ and I rely on your 
carrying it to her.” I own that when Sir John first 
imparted this fact to me it excited in my mind great 
admiration, but on questioning him several years 
afterwards, he, with some reluctance, owned that 
he had obeyed the Princes commands, and had 
twice paid Flora Macdonald the sum of fifty 
pounds. “ She died at the end of two years,” 
added he, “but his Royal Highness entirely for¬ 
got to reimburse me, and the annuity came out of 
my own pocket.” 

While, however, he would be so forgetful of a 
woman, for whose loyalty and sufferings he pro¬ 
fessed to feel a deep sense of compassion, he 
lavished prodigious sums on other females who 
ministered to his pleasures. An actress of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, who to the charms of her person 
joined an enchanting voice, but who died the martyr 
of excess not many years ago—I mean the late Mrs. 
Crouch—obtained from him, in one of those mo¬ 
ments when weak men can refuse nothing, and 
when even the parsimonious become liberal, an 
engagement under his hand for 10,000. Her pro¬ 
fusion reducing her to want, and her clamours for 
payment, often accompanied with menaces, render¬ 
ing her demands intolerable, the Prince determined 
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on making an exertion to liquidate the debt or to 
regain the instrument in her possession. For this 
purpose he sent a confidential friend to the lady, 
who then resided in the Haymarket, scarcely a 
hundred yards from Carlton House. He was em¬ 
powered to offer her three thousand guineas pro¬ 
vided that she would instantly deliver up the note, 
and the money was put into three bags containing 
each one thousand guineas. Having got into a 
hackney-coach, accompanied by two of his Royal 
Highness’s footmen as a protection in case of any 
accident, he drove to the lady’s door. It was night, 
and as soon as he sent up his name she admitted 
him. Conscious that her wants would probably 
render her complying, he determined to ascertain 
whether a third part of the sum which he had 
brought with him would not suffice to redeem the 
engagement. With that view, leaving two of the 
bags under the care of the footmen in the coach, he 
ascended the staircase with the third in his hands, 
and on entering the chamber announced himself as 
sent to her from his master, the Prince. “ Knowing, 
Madame, your distress/’ said he, addressing her, 
“ though his own finances are in the greatest state 
of embarrassment, I am sent to you by his Royal 
Highness. Here are a thousand guineas ; it is all 
the relief he is able to extend ;—but I must carry 
him back the paper which is in your possession if 
you think proper to accept the money/’ So saying, 
he unsealed the bag and disclosed its fascinating 
contents. The actress, thus assailed, was not able 
to resist such a temptation ; she complied with the 
conditions, returned the engagement, and the gen¬ 
tleman, instantly regaining the hackney-coach, 
brought back two out of the three bags that had 
been intrusted to him, together with the written 
engagement, which the Prince immediately com- 
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mitted to the flames. • I received this account at 
Carlton House, in the year 1799, from the very indi¬ 
vidual who performed the service not a long time 
after it took place. 

In all the accomplishments or attainments which 
constitute a member of elegant society, as well as in 
every convivial quality that could delight or capti¬ 
vate, the Prince of Wales yielded to no individual 
of his time. For music he nourished a passion, and 
displayed a fine taste, being himself not only an 
admirer but a performer. He sung an excellent 
song, of which I have heard him exhibit a proof in 
a select company after dinner at Sir John Macpher- 
son ? s, at Brompton Grove; another talent, of a 
more dangerous nature, which he possessed, was 
mimicry. He did not even always spare his own 
relations. The Princess Amelia, daughter of 
George II., formed one of the subjects on whom 
he often exerted his powers of ludicrous imitation. 
Her guttural German dialect, and the peculiarities 
of her enunciation, offered a scope for his ability 
which he could not resist in that walk of humour. 
He danced with uncommon grace, nor did he ride 
with less agility and ease, though he never showed 
as decided a partiality for the pleasures of the chase 
as had been manifested by his father. He rarely sat 
down to play, and never, I believe, lost any consider¬ 
able sum at the gaming-table ; but he was induced at 
one period of his life, in an evil hour, to enter deeply 
into the mysteries of Newmarket. This initiation 
and its consequences proved very injurious, not 
only to his purse, but in other respects ; the affair of 
“Diamond” and “Hamiltonian,” two horses of great 
celebrity, and the practices of Chiffney, a jockey, 
who was accused of unfair conduct, excited much 
obloquy against his Royal Highness on the turf; 
his high rank alone, I believe, prevented his being 
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expelled by the “Jockey Club.” 1 At Egham races 
and at Ascot Heath he won a very large sum on 
one of his horses named “ Baronet,” when the King 
was present on the ground, who riding up to the 
prince, “Your Baronets,” said he, “are more pro¬ 
ductive than mine ; I made fourteen last week, but 
I got nothing by them; your single ‘Baronet' is 
worth all mine put together.” 

To the honour of the Marchioness of Hertford, 
when she obtained an ascendant over his Royal 
Highness's mind, the first noble and beneficial use 
that she made of it was to induce him without delay 
to sell all his race-horses, to break up that establish¬ 
ment, and to bid adieu to the turf. In conversation 
he was not only affable and communicative, but 
most entertaining—full of anecdote which proved an 
extensive acquaintance with history, and vast powers 
of recollection in military information relating to the 
strength of the Continental sovereigns throughout 
Europe. The Prince excited astonishment by the 
accuracy of his knowledge. I never can forget 
Count Tauenzien's surprise when in 1797 he was 
sent over from Berlin to this country for the pur¬ 
pose of announcing the present King of Prussia's 
accession to the throne. I dined three times in his 
company when the Prince of Wales was present, 
and on one of those occasions his Royal Highness 
entered into such minute details relative to every 
Prussian regiment, cavalry as well as infantry, that 
it seemed difficult to believe he had not passed his 
whole life in the service of Brandenburg. If his 
conversation delighted those persons who were ad¬ 
mitted to the honour of his society, that gratifica- 

1 The Prince of Wales disposed of his stud in 1791, and Samuel 
Chiffney, the jockey, published his version of the case in a volume 
entitled “Genius Genuine , a Treatise on Horses and Horse-Racing.” 
This was originally published at five guineas, and the book is said to 
have been suppressed at the instigation of the Prince of Wales.—E d. 
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tion, it must be reluctantly owned, was often pur¬ 
chased at his own expense, sometimes at theirs ; 
for he seldom imposed any restraint on his opinions 
or on his ideas, as, on the circulating of the glass, 
forgetful of Cardinal Retz’s profound observation, 
“ Qu’il vaut mieux faire des sottises que d’en dire.” 
He allowed himself a latitude of comment upon 
almost every subject, which entailed on himself 
many inconveniences, nor was he by any means 
delicate, I might say decorous, in his choice of 
expressions. Charles II. could hardly have been 
more licentious when in company with Buckingham, 
Rochester, and Arlington, than was the Prince of 
Wales among his friends, or rather his companions. 
We are taught to believe from history, and Shake¬ 
speare has contributed to spread the supposition, 
that the son of Henry IV. indulged in similar or 
even greater irregularities of deportment before he 
ascended the throne ; but if he did, he redeemed, as 
Henry V., the deviations of the heir-apparent, which 
disappear in the lustre of his subsequent victories 
and triumphant reign. In personal courage, though 
it has never been put to the test, I believe the 
Prince of Wales, like all the individuals of his house, 
to be in no way deficient. That George III. would 
have placed himself at the head of his forces, if 
Napoleon had ever indulged his threats of invasion, 
and would with as much alacrity as William III. 
have perished if necessary in defence of his crown 
and people, no man can doubt. I see not any reason 
to question that his son would have fully partici¬ 
pated those feelings and those dangers. But he 
wanted the King's nerves. The father had led a life 
of unvarying temperance, self-denial, and domestic 
regularity, practising every renunciation that could 
tend to confirm a naturally sound constitution. The 
heir-apparent had committed every excess, and gra- 
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tified every indulgence calculated to undermine and 
finally to destroy a frame put together by Nature 
with uncommon care. He had been rescued many 
times by medical art and attendance from the most 
imminent peril, or rather from the very jaws of dis¬ 
solution. After those bacchanalian festivals which 
frequently took place at Carlton House or at Brigh¬ 
ton, in order to obtain relief when attacked by fever, 
he very early in life had recourse to a fatal expe¬ 
dient—the lancet; long before he reached his thir¬ 
tieth year he had been bled above a hundred times. 
Elliot, who was then his principal physician, often 
refused to authorise or to permit of the operation, 
against which he remonstrated as only a palliative 
affording momentary relief, but producing eventually 
the worst consequences. It is a fact that when the 
Prince found himself thus debarred of professional 
aid, he has frequently opened a vein for himself. I 
recollect the first time Dr. Warren was called in to 
him in one of his violent paroxysms of fever, about 
the year 1786, that physician declared his pulse 
could not be counted, and resembled a machine com¬ 
pletely disorganised. Sir Walter Farquhar has at¬ 
tended him at later periods of his life under similar 
circumstances. The unavoidable result of a perpe¬ 
tual recurrence of such disorders, when followed by 
the lancet, was a debility of the nervous system, and 
a necessity for resorting to the same stimulant, 
wine. Even wine not being found sufficiently strong 
to produce the desired effect, and his stomach de¬ 
manding more powerful aid, liqueurs succeeded of 
every description. These pernicious though grati¬ 
fying indulgences operated so injuriously on his 
frame that he could not support darkness. After 
attending the funeral of his sister, the Princess 
Amelia, at Windsor, he was accustomed to sleep in 
an apartment illuminated by a number of wax can- 
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dies, the light of which was indispensable to procure 
him repose. Two evils followed naturally or neces¬ 
sarily from his frequent excesses at table. The first 
was the habit of keeping very late hours, and the 
second, still more injurious, the practice of remain¬ 
ing late in bed. His enemies reported that a prince 
so enslaved to his appetites could not, even if he 
would, transact public business, while his adherents 
justified or palliated his mode of life by pleading 
his exclusion from any participation in the councils 
of the crown. It is thus we find the Bishop of 
LlandafF, Watson, expressing himself in his “ Anec¬ 
dotes of his Own Life,” lately published. Writing 
to the Duke of Oueensberry as late as 1803, the 
Bishop says of the Prince of Wales, that “ he was 
a man occupied in trifles, because he had no oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his talents in the conduct of 
great concerns.” That prelate even ventures to 
form “ strong omens of his future able and auspi¬ 
cious government, whenever he should ascend the 
throne.” I own I never entertained such expec¬ 
tations. 

He was a most fascinating and accomplished 
gentleman, but he Avanted all the qualities of a 
Avise or of a great prince : self-command, appli¬ 
cation, economy, activity, firmness, and above all, 
economical principles. Carlton House, when not a 
scene of intemperance, became Thomson's “ Castle 
of Indolence,” delay and attendance. Palmer the 
cutler, a man of celebrity in his time, told me in 
17Q8 that he had instructed both the King and the 
Prince in the use of that necessary instrument of the 
toilet, the razor. “ His Majesty,” added he, “ is the 
most aAvkward of scholars. He never even knew 
how to handle a razor. His Royal Highness, on 
the contrary, performs the operation on his chin with 
a facility and a grace not to be described in words ; 
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but I could scarcely ever arrive in time for the 
King, who rose so early that he was always seated 
at his dressing-table before I reached the Queen's 
House from St. James’s Street; for the Prince I 
never could come sufficiently late, and almost inva¬ 
riably had to wait for his rising or being visible, 
at whatever hour I attended." In his bed, rolling 
about from side to side in a state approaching to 
nudity, he gave audience to his friends and received 
information of every sort; it constituted his throne, 
his cabinet, and his council-chamber. Intoxication 
in the most extensive sense commonly followed 
the banquets of Carlton House, the effects of which 
have more than once very nearly proved fatal. His 
Royal Highness has been, as I know, critically res¬ 
cued from suffocation, when the delay of half an 
hour, or even a shorter time, would have rendered 
unavailing all assistance. These facts could not be 
altogether concealed from the public, nor buried 
within the recesses of his palace. As his father, 
at an early period of his reign, had been caricatured 
under the figure of “ Farmer George," riding before 
the Queen to market with the produce of his dairy, 
so the Prince was portrayed in the shops of Bond 
Street as a “ Voluptuary in the agonies of indiges¬ 
tion," his waistcoat unbuttoned, his respiration 
impeded by repletion, and the board before him 
covered with bottles of maraschino or cedrate. The 
Emperor Claudius, who may be said to have ex¬ 
pired at table, is designated in a manner somewhat 
similar by Tacitus. Nor were these degrading ex¬ 
cesses exclusively the vices of his youth ; they have 
accompanied him into age. As recently as the last 
days of February 1814 he had nearly expired, the 
victim of intemperance or intoxication, at his own 
palace in Pall-Mall. It happened thus :—He dined 
at home on that day with a very select party, viz., 
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the Duke of York, Sir Carnaby Haggerstone, who 
married a sister of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sir Robert 
Leighton, and Mr. Colman. 1 It is a fact that the 
Regent of this country sent for the last-mentioned 
gentleman, then a prisoner in the Kings Bench 
prison for debt, who was liberated during the evening 
in order to make one of the company. His convivial 
powers had greatly endeared Colman to his Royal 
Highness, who being at length carried from table to 
his chamber in a state of total insensibility, was there 
undressed and put to bed. Fortunately one of his 
attendants, entering the apartment, discovered him 
with his head pendent over the bedside, black in 
the face, and very nearly suffocated. In a few 
minutes he would have been no more. Recourse 
was instantly had to Sir Walter Farquhar, who 
being himself very unwell at the time, reluctantly 
arose and repaired to Carlton House. The Prince 
soon recovered, and a fit of the gout, which happily 
followed this debauch, restored his accustomed 
health. All these particulars were related to me 
within ten days after they took place by a great 
nobleman, 2 my particular friend, who then held a 
high employment under Government, and who well 
knew their authenticity. I shall not, however, 
name him, though he is deceased, but the facts 
will easily obtain belief. Even now, in 1817, 
caricatures of the Regent are to be seen, even in 
the meanest provincial towns, bestriding a tun in¬ 
scribed with the words “ Prince’s Mixture/’ 

At every period of time the amours of sovereigns, 
as they have commonly influenced the felicity of 
their people and their own destiny, have attracted 
the attention of historians. Inez de Castro, in the 

1 George Colman the Younger, lessee of the Haymarket Theatre. 
—Ed. 

2 The Earl of Cholmondeley, created a Marquis by the Prince 
Regent in 1815 .—Ed. 
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Portuguese annals, has furnished subject for the 
tragic muse, while the Princess of Eboli, mistress to 
Philip II., makes a scarcely less conspicuous figure 
in those of Spain. To the salutary influence of 
Agnes Sorel over Charles VII. was eminently 
due, as we have reason to believe, the expulsion 
of the English from Franee. The ascendant of 
Diana of Poitiers over Henry II., and of Gabrielle 
d’Estrees over Henry IV., have supplied matter not 
only for history but for romance. We cannot, in¬ 
deed, separate the last of those sovereigns from the 
perpetually changing object of his licentious love, 
which intrude upon every part of his reign, diminish 
the lustre of his character, and stand prominent in 
the Memoirs of Sully no less than in the writings 
of De Thou and of Mezeray. The court of 
Louis XIV., from the time that he attained man¬ 
hood down to his fortieth year, resembled that of 
Cythera, where, among many others, Maria Man- 
cini, La Valliere, The Montespan, and the young 
Fontanges successively contended for his affections, 
till, fatigued and disgusted, he sank into the arms of 
the Widow Scarron, 1 who, though neither his queen 
nor his mistress, yet may be said to have greatly in¬ 
fluenced the councils of France during thirty years. 
Even the less celebrated objects of Louis XV.s 
attachment, the Duchess de Chiteauroux, the Mar¬ 
chioness de Pompadour, and the Countess du Barri, 
occupy no mean place in the political records of the 
eighteenth century under that feeble and dissolute 
monarch. 

The English princes, with few exceptions, have 
been more emancipated from female sway, yet under 
the Plantagenets we read of the empire exercised by 
Alice Pierce over the declining age of Edward III., 

1 Madame de Maintenon, who is said to have been secretly married 
to Louis XIV. in 1685 .—Ed. 
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and of the influence which Jane Shore’s matchless 
attractions of person as well as of mind gave her 
over Edward IV. Charles II.’s whole life, after his 
restoration, was passed in the arms of his various 
mistresses, one of whom, a foreigner, created 
Duchess of Portsmouth, (if we may believe Burnet) 
supported him in bed during his last moments. 
That writer assures us so violent were the animosi¬ 
ties, rivalries, and jealousies of these Circes that the 
palace of Whitehall became a scene of perpetual 
discord, and Charles remained frequently inacces¬ 
sible for several days to his Ministers while he was 
engaged in vain attempts to tranquillise the English 
harem. Barbara Villiers, Mademoiselle de la Que- 
rouaille, and Nell Gwynne, are still perpetuated 
among us in the ducal families of Fitzroy, Lennox, and 
Beauclerk, 1 as Lucy Waters, who gave birth to the 
ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, is represented in those 
of Buccleuch and of Deloraine. Arabella Churchill, 
mistress of James II. previous to his accession to 
the throne, claims a double place in our history—as 
sister of the illustrious John, Duke of Marlborough, 
the Wellington of the last century, and as having 
given birth to the Duke of Berwick, the conqueror 
of Almanza. The German females, the Kielmanseg, 
the Schulembergs, and the Walmodens, who rather 
disgraced than adorned the annals of George I. and 
George II., are only known by their rapacity or 
remembered by their venality, which it is pretended 
they exerted even in the sale of British peerages. 
However astonishing it may appear, we have recent 
Ministerial authority for the fact, a Secretary of 
State having asserted it from the Treasury bench 
while speaking in reply to Lord Folkestone, the 
lineal descendant of Sir Jacob Bouverie, who was 
created a viscount in 1747 by the Countess of Yar- 

1 Grafton, Richmond, and St. Albans.—E d. 
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mouth’s interest. It is commonly believed that he 
paid her ^1000 more for obtaining this gradation 
of the peerage, namely, £\ 1,000, than the sum which 
was given by the other individuals who were raised 
at the same time to the Baron’s bench. Lord 
Folkestone, when thus reminded of the origin of 
his nobility, did not deny the allegation, contenting 
himself with the observation “ that it ill became 
a Minister of George III. to rake up the ashes of 
George II. in order to throw them in his face.” 
Even as recently as 1S15 higher gradations of the 
British and Irish peerage than those previously con¬ 
ferred were supposed to have been procured for 
several well-known individuals (not, however, gra¬ 
tuitously) by the wife of a State Secretary. 1 

George III. presented throughout his whole life 
a rare model of decorum and of conjugal fidelity. 
His son, on the contrary, never imposed the slight¬ 
est restraint on his inclinations, nor observed any 
privacy in their pursuit. Even before he escaped 
from parental control, while still detained at Wind¬ 
sor or confined within the walls of the Queen’s 
House, he became enamoured of Mrs. Robinson, 
who as a performer at the theatre in the character 
of “ Perdita ” in the “ Winter’s Tale” had already 
captivated the town. She possessed surprising 
beauty, such as I have rarely seen equalled in any 
woman, and might well rescue her and my native 
city, Bristol, from the imputation of producing 
females deficient in that endowment. She even 
emulated a higher distinction, and aspired to be 
known to future times as the English “ Sappho;” 
but though her productions breathe a plaintive and 
pleasing strain, yet she can challenge no compari- 

1 It is not certain that Wraxall is correct in saying that British 
peerages were obtained in this manner, but some Irish titles were 
spoken of with contempt as “got through backstairs influence, by 
you know who ! ”—Ed. 
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son with the poetess equally adored by Greece and 
Rome, of whom Horace says— 

“ Spirat adhuc amor, 

Vivuntque commissi calores, 

Molise fidibus puellse.” 

Mrs. Robinson was probably as superior to Sappho 
in personal charms as she fell below the Lesbian 
girl in poetic genius. The Prince’s attachment to 
her, which was fugitive, served only by its speedy 
extinction to embitter the remainder of her life, 
without much augmenting her fortune. Her health 
and her beauty became victims to acute rheumatic 
disorders, under which, aggravated by pecuniary 
distress, she finally sank, after surviving all her 
attractions. 

Coeval with his passion for Perdita was his 
attachment to Lady Augusta Campbell, the 
“ Ophelia ” of the court of George III. She was 
a daughter of the Duchess of Argyll, whose extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, like that of her sister the Countess 
of Coventry, attracted admiring multitudes wherever 
they moved. I have heard the late Earl of Cler¬ 
mont say, that when walking with the two sisters 
in the Mall of St. James’s Park, such crowds col¬ 
lected to gaze upon them, and so violent and im¬ 
portunate was their curiosity, that he, as well as the 
other gentlemen accompanying the Gunnings, have 
been obliged to draw their swords in order to defend 
the ladies, while they effected a precipitate retreat 
into Lord Harrington’s house at the corner of the 
Stable Yard. Lady Coventry I never saw, but the 
Duchess of Argyll presented, even when far ad¬ 
vanced in life, and with very decayed health, a 
form, figure, and complexion which it would have 
been vain to seek elsewhere. She seemed composed 
of a finer clay than the rest of her sex. In none of 
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these transcendant presents of nature could the 
daughter pretend to compete in any degree with the 
Duchess, nor could she, without violating truth, be 
addressed like Tyndaris, as— 

“ O matre pulchra, filia pulchrior.” 

Her youth, her rank, and her face, which was very 
charming, though not intelligent, compensated for 
the defects of her shape and figure ; but she pos¬ 
sessed neither accomplishments nor mental quali¬ 
fications to retain her “ Hamlet M in lasting bondage. 
If not so unfortunate as the daughter of Polonius, 
yet she has passed a long and obscure life, far from 
the splendour of courts or capitals, forgotten on the 
banks of the distant Clyde, in a severe climate, 
within the walls of an antique castle, by no means 
in affluence, after having undergone the humiliation 
of seeing her husband, General Clavering, committed 
to Newgate for prevarication by order of the House 
of Commons. 1 Lady Sarah Lennox, who some 
twenty years earlier had made a similar or perhaps 
a deeper impression on the heart of George III., 
born, like Lady Augusta Campbell, in the highest 
rank of life, has, like her, undergone some of the 
severest vicissitudes to which human nature is sub¬ 
jected. She still exists, under the total privation of 
sight, extreme old age, and not very enlarged pecu¬ 
niary circumstances. The Prince soon transferred 
his affections to Lady Melbourne, no longer in her 
first youth when she became the object of his ad¬ 
miration. 2 She might, nevertheless, well challenge 
such a preference. A commanding figure, exceeding 

1 General Clavering made an attempt to justify the Duke of York 
during the investigation of the Commander-in-Chiefs conduct in 
1809, the consequence of which was that he was committed to New¬ 
gate for prevarication.—E d. 

2 Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbank, was married to 
Sir Pcniston Lamb (afterwards Viscount Melbourne) in 1769 .—Ed. 
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the middle height, full of grace and dignity, an ani¬ 
mated countenance, intelligent features, captivating 
manners and conversation; all these, and many other 
attractions, enlivened by coquetry, met in Lady 
Melbourne. Her husband had been principally 
known by the distinguished place that he occupies 
in the annals of meretricious pleasure, the memoirs 
of Mrs. Bellamy or Mrs. Baddeley, the syrens and 
courtesans of a former age. His father, Sir Matthew 
Lamb, from an inferior situation in life having 
attained a splendid fortune and elevated himself to 
the baronetage, his son constructed a magnificent 
mansion in Piccadilly, on the spot where stand the 
buildings denominated “The Albany.” 1 Unwilling 
to call it from his own name, Lamb House, and 
having consulted George Selwyn on the choice of 
a proper distinction for his town residence, Selwyn 
exhorted him to call it “House Lamb.” 2 Lord 
North raised him twice to the dignity of the Irish 
peerage, first as a baron, and ten years later as a 
viscount. In 1784 he held the post of a Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness, who, 
mindful of his tried worth and eminent services in 
the evening of his days, not long since has placed 
him in the British House of Peers. 3 

To Lady Melbourne succeeded, after a short 
interval which I shall not fill up, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, but of what nature was that attach¬ 
ment, and what limits were affixed to it by the 
Duchess, must remain matter of conjecture. I 
know, however, that during her pregnancy in 1785, 

1 The house was sold to him in 1770 by the second Lord Holland, 
and he subsequently exchanged it with the Duke of York for the man¬ 
sion in Whitehall, now known as Dover House.—E d. 

2 The story is not well told. He was made an Irish Baron in the 
very year that he took this house.—-E d. 

3 He was created an Irish Baron in 1770, an Irish Viscount in 1781, 
and a Baron of the United Kingdom in 1815. He died 22d July 1828. 
—Ed. 
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his Royal Highness manifested so much anxiety, 
and made such frequent morning visits on horseback 
to Wimbledon, where she repaired for a short time, 
as to give umbrage to her brother, Lord Spencer, 
and even it was supposed to excite some emotion in 
the phlegmatic bosom of the Duke, her husband. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, destined to supersede all former 
impressions in the Prince’s heart and to assume a 
new place in his affections, had not yet in the be¬ 
ginning of 1784 publicly appeared upon the scene. 

A youth adorned with so many gifts of nature, 
possessing a highly graceful person, captivating ad¬ 
dress, a most cultivated mind, expanded by a know¬ 
ledge of the world and of men, to which his father, 
secluded from his subjects, had never obtained, 
commencing his brilliant career nearly at the moment 
when the American war being terminated, peace 
brought back public prosperity, might justly give 
rise to the most sanguine predictions of his future 
reign. He was, indeed, depictured by the Opposi¬ 
tion as another Marcellus. Had he been snatched 
away like that favourite of the Roman people, or 
like his own daughter, the Princess Charlotte, in the 
bloom of opening expectation, his death might have 
excited general regret. He might even have been 
ranked among those princes embalmed in the fond 
admiration of posterity, whose anticipated virtues 
would, as we assume, have diffused felicity, if Pro¬ 
vidence had granted them a more extended date. 
But the Prince of Wales has in a great measure 
accomplished his destiny, and stands before us con¬ 
fessed on every point of his character. To him we 
cannot attribute, as we may to Edward VI., to Henry, 
Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I., or to Wil¬ 
liam, Duke of Gloucester, younger brother of Charles 
and James II., imaginary qualities which might 
never have been realised in after life. He has ac- 
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tually reigned under the title of Regent, exercising 
every power vested by the British constitution in 
the sovereign during several years. Titus Vespa¬ 
sian, whose name inspires sentiments of affectionate 
veneration at the distance of near eighteen centuries, 
did not govern the Roman world during half as long 
a period, and Nerva survived his elevation to the 
imperial dignity scarcely twenty months, yet we are 
at no loss to decide on their respective merits as 
emperors. It is not necessary to sway the sceptre 
for sixty years, like Louis XIV., in order to be duly 
appreciated by our own contemporaries and by pos¬ 
terity. James II., who could not maintain himself 
four winters on the throne of England, yet will be 
transmitted to future times in colours as indelible 
and as just as Elizabeth, who governed us above 
four-and-forty years. 

The vital defect of the Prince’s character is a 
relaxation of high moral principle. In this point of 
view he stands strongly opposed to the King, his 
father, whose severe rectitude was admitted even 
by his enemies, and who balanced in some measure 
the greatest errors or misfortunes of his reign by 
the assumed or acknowledged purity of his inten¬ 
tions. If we would seek for proofs of the Prince’s 
relaxed morality, they are to be found in almost all 
the events or acts of his life. In the early selection 
of a Catholic for the object of his affection, which 
he attempted to cover with the attributes of a legi¬ 
timate union, in defiance of the laws and of the 
public condemnation, loudly pronounced. Had that 
undefined and most imprudent connection been pro¬ 
ductive of issue, to what calamities might it not 
have given birth ? Nor did he, in my opinion, 
trespass less against every sentiment of filial piety 
by his conduct during the first great malady of his 
father in 1788, when the nature of that malady, 
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which produced a temporary privation of reason, 
seemed to demand the utmost moderation, forbear¬ 
ance, and delicacy on the part of the heir to the 
throne. That the nation at large so thought, and 
censured his impatience for obtaining possession of 
power, cannot be disputed. In the accumulation of a 
vast debt, caused by reckless profusion, aggravated 
by excesses of every kind in the gratification of 
appetite, as well as in the capricious taste for ex¬ 
pensive furniture, or amusements and exhibitions of 
royal pomp, he has exposed himself to the severest 
animadversion. Not only has his palace been dis¬ 
honoured by legal executions on the part of his 
creditors, some of them have even appealed to the 
public against him in printed addresses calculated 
to vilify and to degrade his character. In conse¬ 
quence of the pressure of his domestic embarrass¬ 
ments and distress, we have beheld a Prince of 
Wales, on whom Parliament has bestowed ample 
means of maintaining his state, reduced to dismiss 
his household, and during many years leading the 
life of a private individual. His treatment of the 
Princess his wife completed the ruin of his reputa¬ 
tion. That the selection of Caroline of Brunswick 
for the partner of his bed was a most injudicious 
act we must admit; but the compassion excited in 
a generous nation towards a female and a stranger, 
driven by unworthy proceedings from the shelter 
of Carlton House, virtually repudiated, exiled to 
Blackheath, precluded from appearing at St. James's, 
and persecuted or accused by her natural protector 
—these circumstances have almost obliterated any 
deviations from prudence or decorum which she 
may have committed, while they have conduced to 
point the public condemnation against the primary 
author of her misfortunes. Charles II., though a 
most profligate and unprincipled prince, and though 
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he committed every kind of infidelity to his Queen, 
yet never treated her with cruelty or indignity. 

In his own family and among his immediate ances¬ 
tors the Prince might indeed have found a precedent 
for severe usage of a wife in the person of Sophia of 
Zell, who, after a formal sentence of separation from 
her husband, was confined during near forty years 
by George I. But public opinion, more powerful in 
the present age and over the British people than at 
the close of the seventeenth century in Westphalia, 
would not have permitted the Regent to oppress 
his consort, or to select her as a victim of his re¬ 
sentment and detestation, however much we must 
condemn many parts of her conduct. 

Since I wrote these lines, we have witnessed the 
trial of that most unfortunate and persecuted woman, 
a scene of such vindictive atrocity as no civilised 
age can parallel. That George IV. should have 
authorised it will not surprise those who have 
studied his principles of action. But how shall we 
speak of the Ministers who, in order to gratify him, 
lent their sanction to such a proceeding, procured 
or rather suborned such witnesses, collected from 
the dregs of Italy, and made such disclosures ? 
Posterity will inflict on them the merited punish¬ 
ment of their unworthy subservience, which is not 
exceeded by any similar act of political degradation 
under the Stuart reigns. What part of Laud’s con¬ 
duct calls for such moral censure as Sutton’s com¬ 
pliance ? Unfortunately it was Wake, not Tillotson, 
that the present Archbishop seems to have emulated 
when he consented to strike the Queen’s name out 
of the Liturgy. Could Clifford or Jeffreys have 
manifested more servile devotion to Charles and 
James II. than Londonderry, Liverpool, and Eldon 
have shown to their sovereign, or have more com¬ 
pletely sacrificed not only justice, but common 
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humanity to court favour ? Before the day on which 
the present Memoirs shall see the light, whatever 
difference of sentiment may prevail relative to the 
Queen's guilt or innocence, there will only be one 
opinion entertained respecting that transaction. 

If the instances here enumerated may be con¬ 
sidered as proofs of defective morality, they will 
probably appear not less convincing attestations to 
his want of a sound understanding. How could the 
heir-apparent more strongly prove to his future sub¬ 
jects the want of all discretion on his part, and a 
deficiency in the most essential qualities of a sove¬ 
reign, than by trampling on national prejudices or 
laws, and by violating the most sacred duties. Nor 
did he, like more artful princes, affect to draw a veil 
over his acts of imprudence and error ; never was 
any man less attentive to conceal his vices from 
general observation. Yet one exception it would 
be unjust to omit when reviewing his political con¬ 
duct, I mean in the maintenance of those Ministers 
and the support of those measures which his father 
had adopted previous to his final loss of reason. By 
this salutary sacrifice of his early predilections, and 
by continuing in office the men whom the King had 
selected for his own confidential servants, he may 
be said to have in some measure redeemed his cha¬ 
racter. George III., if he could have been conscious 
of the fact, might from the recesses of Windsor 
Castle have addressed his son, when about to 
assume the full powers of Regent early in 1812, as 
Henry IV. does the Prince of Wales— 

“ A hundred thousand rebels die in this; ’ 

Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust herein.” 

If we consider the prostrate condition of Europe 
at the time when the restrictions on the Regent 
were withdrawn, nearly about the moment when the 
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Corsican Emperor, having subjected almost the 
whole Continent to his dominion, prepared to invade 
the Russian territory, and if we further reflect how 
deep a wound the great cause of emancipating 
Europe must have sustained at so critical a period 
had the new sovereign commenced his regency by 
the dismission of a Ministry which ever systemati¬ 
cally opposed Napoleons progress, we shall then be 
enabled fully to appreciate the merit of his conduct. 
It does, in fact, greatly palliate a long series of 
errors and deficiencies. Such will probably be the 
decision of future times ; nor can I be suspected, in 
anticipating that sentence, of feeling any partiality 
towards an Administration from whom individually 
I have received only injury. From the instant that 
I commenced these Memoirs I have deposited my 
enmities no less than my preferences at the altar of 
impartial truth. 

No part of the Prince’s conduct has exposed him 
to greater inconvenience or subjected him to more 
severity of animadversion than his profusion. We 
may indeed generally consider economy as the in¬ 
delible characteristic of superior sovereigns. Eliza¬ 
beth among us, Henry IV. of France, and Frede¬ 
rick II. of Prussia in our own time, have all been 
frugal monarchs. George III., however severe an 
empire he exercised over his appetites and desires, 
yet, it must be owned, was not an economist; but 
even his failings were either venial or in some mea¬ 
sure allied to utility. His expenses throughout his 
whole life ran principally in three channels. During 
the first ten or twelve years of his reign mechanics 
seemed to constitute his favourite pursuit. Satire, 
sustained by poetry, levelled some of its severest 
shafts at this gratification, which procured him the 
name of the “ button-making King,” as Charles II. 
is denominated by Lord Rochester the “ mutton- 
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eating King.” Pinchbeck’s interviews with the 
sovereign and his frequent visits to the Queen’s 
House were made the subject of ludicrous exhibi¬ 
tion. A passion for gardening or horticulture suc¬ 
ceeded to mechanics, and here again the muse 
selected him for animadversion. We cannot peruse, 
even at this distance of time, the “ Heroic Epistle 
to Sir William Chambers ” without admiring the 
delicacy of its wit, and the lancet-like irony with 
which it exposes the Asiatic taste displayed in 
Chambers’s most absurd dissertation on “ Oriental 
Gardening.” As the King advanced in life agricul¬ 
ture and architecture supplanted both the former 
pursuits. His agricultural experiments must be 
considered as very beneficial in their tendency. 
Contemplated in his architectural capacity, his 
Majesty may perhaps not wholly escape censure, 
or at least ridicule. His construction of the Queen’s 
Lodge at Windsor, where he held his residence 
during so many summers, could not pass unnoticed 
by the authors of the “ Probationary Odes,” who, 
parodying “Alexander’s Feast,” thus describe him— 

“ Mighty sovereign, mighty master ! 

George is content with lath and plaster! 

At his own palace gate, 

In a poor porter’s lodge, by Chambers planned, 

See him with Jenky, hand in hand, 

In serious mood, 

Talking ! talking ! talking ! talking ! 

All for his country’s good.” 

But the most singular monument of eccentricity and 
expense constructed by George III. during the 
course of half a century is the castle in Kew Gar¬ 
dens. Its position, opposite to the smoky and dusky 
town of Brentford, one of the most detestable places 
in the vicinity of London, only separated by the 
stream of the Thames, is very unkingly as well as 
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incommodious. Though still unfinished, unfurnished, 
and uninhabited, as it will probably ever remain, it pre¬ 
sents to the eye an assemblage of towers and turrets, 
forming a structure such as those in which Ariosto 
or Spenser depicture captive princesses detained by 
giants or enchanters. Perhaps in no act of his life 
has a more disordered mind been exhibited by the 
King than in the erection of such a building . 1 If not 
destroyed or demolished, it will present to posterity 
the image of distempered reason exercising its powers 
without control, sustained by pecuniary resources of 
no ordinary description. The Prince of Wales’s pro¬ 
fuse expenses could neither be imputed to insanity, nor 
did they bear the impression of beneficence, nor were 
they productive of national advantage; they were 
mere gratifications of caprice, luxury, and appetite. 
Entertainments prolonged throughout the night, 
banquets, where epicurism exhausted its powers, 
commonly terminated in excess; furniture of the 
most costly and voluptuous description, often pro¬ 
cured from the extremities of Asia at any price, these 
have always constituted his favourite objects of en¬ 
joyment. It must be acknowledged that we trace 
in them nothing elevated, nothing that reminds us 
of Augustus, or of Trajan ; it will be fortunate if the 
ideas of Claudius or of Vitellius do not present them¬ 
selves to our recollection. In his love of building 
alone he seemed to prove himself the son of George 
III. Carlton House, as well as the Pavilion at 
Brighton, which satire has named the Kremlin, may 
emulate Windsor or Kew in the enormous sums 
that have been expended on their respective embel¬ 
lishment. 

Besides the want of principle, judgment, and 
economy must be noticed another defect which 

1 This palace remained for some years in an unfinished condition, 
and was taken down in 1828 .—Ed. 
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arose out of the levity of his character—I mean 
unsteadiness and inconsistency : it was easy to make 
an impression on his understanding, but difficult to 
regulate his conduct; the acuteness of his percep¬ 
tion enabled him to appreciate sound advice, and 
the suavity of his temper induced him to support 
remonstrance; but though he was convinced by 
argument, or might design to act in consequence of 
that conviction, yet the facility of his nature, his 
habitual loquacity, and the want of command over 
himself usually overturned the best concocted plans 
for his guidance. Those persons who left him 
deeply impressed and fully determined over-night 
were surprised to find the edifice which they had 
constructed, and which they fondly imagined to be 
so solid, completely vanished on the subsequent 
morning. He was, in fact, more formed to captivate 
than to retain his adherents ; they knew and dreaded 
the mobility of his disposition. But in no acts of 
his whole life has he more violently shocked that 
public opinion which is the surest support of thrones 
than in the selection of his intimate companions. I 
do not thus designate Lord Hastings, or Fox, or 
Sheridan, or Erskine, or Grey; they were his poli¬ 
tical friends, councillors, and advisers. I mean those 
associates of his pleasures whom Lord Thurlow 
characterised by one of the coarsest but most ex¬ 
pressive words in the English language. The Prince 
having sent a message to that distinguished noble¬ 
man, who was then confined with the gout at Brigh¬ 
ton, and whose temper, not naturally the sweetest, 
had been sharpened by pain, to signify the intention 
of calling upon him in the course of the same morn¬ 
ing. “ Say to his Royal Highness,” answered Thur¬ 
low, with his characteristic severity, “that I shall be 
honoured by his visit; and you may add that I 
hope, whenever he comes, he will leave his scum 
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behind him.” The poignancy of the expression was 
heightened by its being addressed to one of those 
individuals whose name I forbear to mention, but 
whom it might be supposed he meant particularly 
to allude to in the prohibition. Among the persons 
frequently admitted to the orgies celebrated in Pall 
Mall were many of a description such as Falstaff 
might have chosen for his parties in Eastcheap. A 
Jew named Travis, who I believe still survives, 
enjoyed during a considerable time a high place in 
the royal favour. O’Byrne, a native of Ireland, 
whose accent most eloquently announced the country 
from which he came, attained to equal eminence. 
Peto and Poins could scarcely have been more 
improper associates for the son of Henry IV. than 
were such men to be the favoured inmates of Carl¬ 
ton House. I knew O’Byrne, and have more than 
once dined in his company. Without talents, morals, 
connections, rank, or education, he contrived to attain 
a certain degree of celebrity, acquired a very con¬ 
siderable fortune, entertained with splended profu¬ 
sion, and was received among persons of the highest 
rank, who even courted his society. He was ac¬ 
customed to tell the Prince of Wales many bold as 
well as unpalatable truths; nor ought it to be un¬ 
noticed to his Royal Highness’s honour that he no 
more seemed to resent these freedoms in O’Byrne 
than the sarcasms of Falstaff are resented by the son 
of Henry IV. Nature had bestowed on O’Byrne 
an advantageous person, with features unembar¬ 
rassed by modesty, and no cardinal ever possessed 
a more distinguishing palate in meats or wines. He 
played very successfully at almost every game, and 
in 1781 he won at a single sitting at the Cocoa Tree 
in Pall Mall ^10,000 from Admiral Eliab Hervey, 
then a lieutenant in the navy. O’Byrne had gained 
off him an infinitely larger sum, but conscious that 
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the magnitude of the acquisition would prevent his 
realising it, he wisely permitted his antagonist to 
recover all except the original money ; this able 
manoeuvre was classically denominated the “ Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand/’ He not long afterwards 
rose winner of a similar sum from the late Duke of 
Rutland, for which, as immediate payment was not 
perfectly convenient to the loser, O’Byrne consented 
to take an annuity of £ 1000 a year for life, secured on 
the Duke’s estate. Though O’Byrne's understand¬ 
ing was uncultivated, his conversation was original 
and entertaining; he had mixed much in the world, 
and knew the value attached to a delicately served 
table. His Royal Highness, who was never insen¬ 
sible to the last-mentioned merit, condescended fre¬ 
quently to dine with O’Byrne at his own house. As 
a peculiar mark of personal favour, he even per¬ 
mitted his Irish friend to wear the uniform reserved 
for his own family and intimate connections. In 
this distinguished dress O’Byrne was presented to 
Buonaparte, then First Consul, during one of his 
levees held at Paris in 1802. The Corsican, who at 
times, as I well know, paid an assiduous court to the 
heir-apparent through the medium of the French 
Minister, Otto, treated O’Byrne with extraordinary 
marks of distinction, a circumstance which, when 
related afterwards, did not, however, much gratify 
or please the Prince. I have already mentioned 
O’Byrne’s skill in the science of cookery or gastro¬ 
nomy ; he lived in very familiar habits with the late 
Duke of Orleans, too well known by the part which 
he took in the French Revolution. As O’Byrne 
passed much of his time in the capital of France 
between 1782 and 1788, he frequently dined with 
the Duke, either at the Palais Royal or at the volup¬ 
tuous retreat at Monceaux, without the barrier of 
Paris. O’Byrne told me that dining at the latter 
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place in a select company where a superb repast 
was served, all the guests vied in their encomiums 
on the delicacy with which the dishes were prepared. 
“ Monseigneur, vous £tes bien servi,” said they; “ on 
ne peut rien gouter de mieux appret£.” The Mar¬ 
quis de Sillery, one of them, and he only, dissented 
from the general opinion. “ Non, monseigneur,” 
said he, “vous etes mal servi; vous ne savez pas 
vivre; je vous donnerai a manger, et a toute cette 
compagnie; alors, vous verrez, messieurs, ce que 
c’est que d’etre servi comme il faut.” “We all 
stared at each other,” added O’Byrne, “but a day 
was named, and the company met. Never did I 
taste such cookery. Only two dishes were ever 
placed on the table at the same time; they were, 
however, exquisite. We sat down at three o’clock 
and continued eating till nine. Every individual 
present admitted that Sillery had made good his 
promise and outdone the Duke of Orleans.” 

We cannot wonder that the Prince of Wales, 
while young, should have so ill chosen his com¬ 
panions, when we still behold him, though entering 
on the confines of old age, surrounded with men 
whose names and titles will no more be consecrated 
in the British annals than were those of Sporus or 
of Narcissus in ancient Rome. The Headforts, 
the Yarmouths, the Barrymores, and the Bradshaws 
are principally or solely commemorated in the re¬ 
cords of licentious pleasure. They have been sup¬ 
planted by a London Alderman, 1 only famous at 
City feasts ; yet amidst a list so little formed to ele¬ 
vate the mind or to improve the character, some 
pleasing exceptions present themselves when re¬ 
viewing the Prince’s life. Colonel St. Leger, one of 
the earliest favourites, joined to a most engaging 

1 Sir William Curtis, banker, of Lombard Street, Lord Mayor in 1795. 
The Prince Regent offered him a peerage in 1818, but in place of that 
gave him his portrait by Lawrence. The alderman died in 1829.—Ed. 
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figure and manners many amiable personal quali¬ 
ties. The late Lord Lake, 1 whose military talents 
and services in Asia deservedly raised him to the 
peerage, occupied, like St. Leger, a distinguished 
situation in the Prince’s family from its first forma¬ 
tion. I very particularly knew Admiral Payne, who 
was one of the most honest and honourable men of 
his time. He enjoyed during many years his Royal 
Highness’s favour, though he afterwards suffered a 
long eclipse, and was banished from Carlton House; 
yet to the honour of the heir-apparent, having recog¬ 
nised his error, he fully restored Payne to the place 
that he had previously held. The name of Lord 
Moira, recently raised to the dignity of Marquis 
of Hastings—the Timon of the present age—whose 
chivalrous spirit, impelled by a munificent temper, 
has completely exhausted a splendid fortune; these 
selections would do honour to the choice of any 
prince. The last-mentioned nobleman, sprung from 
the Plantagenets, but adorned with qualities of mind 
far more brilliant than his descent, however illus¬ 
trious, and who at this hour presides over the im¬ 
mense empire subjected to England in the East, 
was early chosen by his Royal Highness for his 
friend and companion. Unfortunately it was not 
from him that the lessons or the example of frugality 
could be either inculcated or exhibited. Donnington 
Castle, 2 like Carlton House, has experienced the 
calamities resulting from profusion. 

Perhaps after thus reviewing the character of the 
elevated individual who actually sways the sceptre, 
and reflecting on the contradictions and inconsisten- 


1 General Gerard Lake, created Baron Lake in 1804 and Viscount 
Lake in 1807, born 27th July 1744. Took Agra 17th October 1803 ; 
defeated the Mahrattas near Delhi and restored the Mogul 1st 
November 1803 ; defeated Holkar at Furruckabad 17th November 
1804; took Bhurtpore 2d April 1805 ; died 20th February 1S08.— Ed. 

2 In Leicestershire,—E d. 
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cies that meet in his composition, we may find some 
analogy between him and the Emperor Gallienus. 
Gibbon, when delineating that feeble successor of 
Augustus, says, “ It is difficult to paint the light, the 
various, the inconstant character of Gallienus. . . In 
every art that he attempted his lively genius enabled 
him to succeed, and as his genius was destitute of 
judgment, he attempted every art except the im¬ 
portant ones of war and government He was a 
master of several curious but useful sciences, a ready 
orator, and an elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an 
excellent cook, and a most contemptible prince.” 
Even those persons who may not willingly recognise 
the similarity between the son of Valerian and the 
English Regent, or who may incline to consider the 
comparison as too severe on the latter, yet will pro¬ 
bably admit that it would have been a national mis¬ 
fortune of no common magnitude if he had ascended 
the throne at the same period of life when his father 
succeeded to the crown. Contemplating such an im¬ 
pending event, just at the conclusion of the Ameri¬ 
can war, when we were sunk as a nation in the eyes 
of Europe, and involved in financial distress, de¬ 
manding economy in every department, George III. 
might well have exclaimed, like his predecessor— 

“ Oh ! my poor country, sick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? ” 

I have frequently been tempted to think, when 
revolving the transactions of the Regency, that Pro¬ 
vidence, in withdrawing the sovereign mentally from 
the scene, while he remains personally among us, 
and by that act leaving the throne vacant, without 
its being nevertheless possible to ascertain his 
inability at some future time to resume the kingly 
power, has facilitated the great work of overturning 
VOL. v. 2 b 
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the colossal despotism under which Europe groaned, 
and which menaced finally to subvert or to convulse 
these islands. Had the King been at once removed 
by death in 1810, his successor probably or certainly 
would have called to his counsels those men for 
whom he had always manifested the most decided 
predilection ; but as the privation of intellect which 
his Majesty experienced in the autumn of that year 
might have proved only temporary, and might, like 
preceding attacks of the same nature, have yielded 
for a time to medical skill, restrictions were wisely 
and happily imposed on his representative, who thus 
found himself under a sort of necessity to continue 
the same functionaries in employment. When the 
restrictions ceased he retained them from inclination 
and reflection. If Lord Grenville and Lord Grey 
had then been invested with powers, we may reason¬ 
ably doubt whether Napoleon would have been now 
confined on a rock in the Ethiopic Ocean, while 
Louis XVIII. reigns in France. Even the vices of 
the Regent’s character have been checked or re¬ 
strained by the delegated as well as precarious 
nature of his authority, which, though supreme, is 
not regal, nor invested with the name, insignia, and 
majesty of the kingly office. From his apartments 
in Windsor Castle, deprived of sight and of intellect, 
the existence of George III., at near fourscore, may 
nevertheless be said to diffuse a salutary influence 
over the conduct and the measures of his son. 


THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 

[October 1786.] England then exhibited a scene 
of such tranquillity, that the month of October 
would offer no public event meriting commemora¬ 
tion, if the death of the Princess Amelia did not 
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claim notice. Second in order of birth of George 
I I/s five daughters, she attained nearly to her 
father s age, being in her seventy-sixth year at the 
time of her decease. Her four sisters, of whom 
three had married foreign princes, being all dead, 
she remained sole survivor near the Kings person, 
and possessed a high place in his affections. “ Send 
for Amelia,” were among the few words that he is 
said to have articulated subsequent to the apoplectic 
attack which carried him off on the 26th October 
1760. Her hand would unquestionably have been 
bestowed on the “great Frederick,” then Prince 
Royal of Prussia, if the inveterate enmity subsisting 
between their respective fathers, George II. and 
Frederick William I., had not prevented the accom¬ 
plishment of their union. The Princess Amelia, 
though neither endowed with beauty nor with 
talents, wanted not estimable qualities. She divided 
her time principally between London and her villa 
at Gunnersbury, occasionally visiting Bath, and re¬ 
siding in Cavendish Square when she inhabited the 
metropolis. During many years the King, her 
nephew, and the Queen were known to have treated 
her with little attention, and she never appeared at 
St. James's; but in the autumn of 1783, when her 
Majesty lay-in of her youngest daughter, they made 
advances to the Princess Amelia. The new-born 
infant was called after her, and as she stood sponsor, 
it was hoped that she might consider the child as 
her heir, an expectation in which they were egre- 
giously deceived. No doubt existed of her possess¬ 
ing large personal property, and the marks of 
regard shown her by their Majesties were generally 
placed to that account. The Prince of Wales, to 
whom, embarrassed as he was in his finances, a 
legacy would have been very convenient, paid her 
likewise an assiduous court; but as he made her 
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a frequent object of ridicule in private society by 
mimicking her German accent, it was believed that 
the circumstance reaching her ears, she duly appre¬ 
ciated the motive and object of his respect. By her 
testamentary dispositions she completely excluded 
the royal family of England from any the smallest 
part of her possessions, leaving the whole to her 
three nephews, the sons of her youngest sister, 
Mary, who had married Frederick II., Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel. The sum thus transferred to a 
foreign house exceeded £\ 00,000. It is a fact that 
^40,000 of it had been bequeathed to her by her 
brother, William, Duke of Cumberland, being a play 
debt due to him from an Irish Marquis, won at the 
gaming-table, and which was paid over to the 
Princess Amelia after the Duke’s decease. The 
nobleman who thus enriched the princes of Hesse 
still survives in Ireland at near ninety. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT AND THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 

Q January 1787.] During the first days of January 
I amused myself with writing “ A Short Review of 
the Political State of Great Britain at the Com¬ 
mencement of j 787.” Of the Prince of Wales I 
spoke with due admiration, when describing the 
graces of his figure, manner, conversation, and 
deportment, all of them formed to captivate man¬ 
kind, but with becoming severity of his want of 
submission to his father, the choice of his com¬ 
panions, his habitual profusion as well as excesses, 1 
and above all his ambiguous connection with Mrs. 

1 The commencement of this chapter is a repetition of that which 
appears before (see Vol. iv. p. 372), but as it is necessary for the 
understanding of what follows it is left here.—E d. 
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Fitzherbert. Notwithstanding the reluctance that 
I feel to quote from one of my own productions, yet 
it is necessary that I should here subjoin the passage 
in question. Its perusal will at least prove that I 
have been consistent in my opinions, and that I 
thought of the Prince of Wales in 1787 nearly as I 
think of the Prince Regent in 1819, and of George 
IV. in 1821. After stating that he had contrived 
to shake the affections, and to diminish, if not to 
forfeit the respect almost inseparable from his person 
and dignity, the work thus proceeded :—“ It is an 
invidious, but it may be to future times a useful 
task to explain how a Prince of Wales may degrade 
himself in the eyes of a discerning, a loyal, but an 
impartial people. He may lay the foundation of this 
melancholy proof of his power by a departure from 
that sacred and primeval law written by the finger 
of nature deep in the human heart, of filial piety and 
obedience, a duty as inviolable and as much exacted 
from the prince to the sovereign as from the least 
and lowest peasant to his parent; a virtue ever 
found to exist with most force and energy in those 
bosoms where nature has implanted all the most 
benign and kindly affections. He may accomplish 
it by forming his nearest connections of familiarity 
and intimacy, not from among the youth who natu¬ 
rally surround the successor to the throne, but from 
the most obscure and unprincipled individuals with 
which a capital such as this must of necessity teem. 
He may give the final wound to his popularity by 
forming a connection of so ambiguous, so enig¬ 
matical, and so undefined a nature, that mankind 
with anxious but tearful eyes shall tremble to ex¬ 
plore what yet they desire to ascertain ; and if this 
extraordinary and nameless union should be formed 
with a person of a religious persuasion different from 
that of the country in which so strange a scene is 
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acted, it is only to contempt and ridicule that he 
can fly to avoid general disapprobation and resent¬ 
ment. These, I had almost said only these, are 
the means by which a Prince of Wales can descend 
from the proud eminence on which he can compel 
a reluctant people to deprecate his reign, and to 
anticipate with terror that event, to which they are 
usually too prone to look with warm and pleasing 
expectation.” 

[May 17S7.J The Prince of Wales had suc¬ 
ceeded in his object, namely, compelling his father 
to come forward for his pecuniary accommodation. 
But in order to effect that point, he had been neces¬ 
sitated to disown Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose char¬ 
acter became the sacrifice to his embarrass¬ 
ments. If after having for a considerable time 
enjoyed the honours of a wife in society, she should 
henceforward sink to the level of a mistress like 
the Duchess of Kendal or the Countess of Yar¬ 
mouth under George I. and II., her lover might be 
accused of bartering honour for gold. Yet how 
extricate himself and her from so painful a dilemma ? 

. . . For how, it might naturally be asked, could 
the panegyric recently delivered (by Sheridan) be 
with propriety applied to a woman living, as Mrs. 
Fitzherbert did, in a “state of intimate avowed 
union with the Prince of Wales ” ? If “ her char¬ 
acter as well as her conduct entitled her to general 
respect,” she must be, not his mistress, but his wife ; 
the inference seemed unavoidable. Fortunately no 
attempt was made to probe this tender subject; 
neither Pitt, nor Rolle, nor any other member pre¬ 
sent, hazarded a comment on it; thus permitting 
the veil which Fox had rent to be replaced by 
Sheridan. In the same anomalous state Mrs. Fitz¬ 
herbert remained during near eight years, down to 
1795, when the injudicious, ill-assorted marriage of 
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the heir-apparent with Caroline of Brunswick-Wol- 
fenbuttel altogether dissolved the charm. But till 
that ceremony had taken place, notwithstanding 
Fox’s positive declaration, she maintained a species 
of conjugal rank in society and in general estima¬ 
tion. I know that Dr. Moore, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when reading the matrimonial service 
at the Chapel Royal, gave unequivocal proofs of 
his apprehension lest some engagement of a moral 
or religious nature antecedently contracted by the 
Prince might form a bar to the union which he 
was about to celebrate. For when he came to the 
words relative to “any person knowing of a lawful 
impediment,” he laid down the book and looked 
earnestly for a second or two at the King, as well 
as at the royal bridegroom. The latter was much 
affected and shed tears. Not content with this 
tacit allusion to the report, the Archbishop twice 
repeated the passage, in which the Prince engages 
to live from that time in nuptial fidelity with his 
consort. The last-mentioned fact I received from 
the Duke and Duchess of Dorset only three days 
after the marriage was performed. They were both 
present at its celebration ; so was the Duchess Dow¬ 
ager of Rutland, who is my authority at second¬ 
hand for the former anecdote. 

The Prince, however graceful, amiable, and ac¬ 
complished he was in his person as well as in his 
mind and manners, had forfeited in some measure 
the general esteem. His excesses, his profusion, 
his selection of companions, his disregard of public 
opinion, lastly, his undefined connection with a lady 
who, however highly respectable in herself, could 
never be associated to the crown, yet over which 
connection a mysterious mantle of conjugal solem¬ 
nity was thrown, this combination of errors or faults 
operated to his inconceivable prejudice. Fox 
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laboured under equal or greater disabilities; the 
Coalition and the East India Bill. 

An heir-apparent who had joined to a strong 
understanding high principles of action, animated 
by an ardent desire of preserving the public tran¬ 
quillity at a moment when a cloud overshadowed 
the throne, would beyond all doubt have thus 
addressed his fathers Minister '“ Providence has 
afflicted our sovereign with a privation of reason ; 
I trust it will be speedily restored ; while, how¬ 
ever, the event remains uncertain, and until the 
probable duration or termination of the malady 
shall be better ascertained, if Parliament should 
confer on me the Regency, I shall not touch a 
single string belonging to the frame of the actual 
Government. If his Majesty is given back to us, 
he shall find everything as he left it; but should 
the result prove otherwise, my decided intentions 
are to confer on those persons in whose talents, 
integrity, and personal attachment I repose full con¬ 
fidence the power of the state. Meanwhile be 
assured of my sincere support” A Prince of Wales 
who should have so spoken and so acted would 
have acquired universal approbation. He would 
have silenced faction while he coerced the existing 
Administration, and the Regency would have been 
delegated to him rather by acclamation than by vote. 
Unhappily, so elevated a line of conduct was neither 
dictated to him by his own mind nor recommended 
to his adoption by the individuals about his person ; 
they dreaded his coming into contact with a Mini¬ 
ster whose facility and rapidity in business must 
have powerfully impressed the Prince; they pre¬ 
ferred seizing on the Government, regardless of 
public opinion, and trusting to the permanent dura¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s malady. 

[19/4 February 1789.] “ Although regencies,” said 
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Lord Stormont in the debate on the Regency Bill, 
“ are expedients required by necessity under peculiar 
circumstances or exigencies, yet every man must 
feel how great is the calamity of their existence. 
With respect to the present Regency Bill, I con¬ 
sider it as an aggravation of our national misfor¬ 
tunes. I rejoice therefore, personally, if I should 
be delivered from the severe duty which the urgent 
nature of the case, and that motive alone, could have 
induced me to undertake. Yet even under the 
embarrassing restrictions imposed, I am convinced 
that the Prince of Wales would have exhibited 
an earnest of that wisdom and exertion which may 
be expected from him when in the course of nature 
he shall ascend the throne. My eyes, it is reason¬ 
able to suppose, will be closed long before that day 
arrives, but there are Lords now present who may 
live to witness it. They, I have no doubt, will 
experience the benefit, and will acknowledge the 
truth of my prediction.” We must candidly admit 
that during eight or nine years the Regent’s Ad¬ 
ministration did not in any degree disgrace Lord 
Stormont’s augury. But what sentence will pos¬ 
terity pass upon the King for his treatment of the 
unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick from the instant 
of his ascending the throne ? 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 

[1787.] About this time the Duke of York re¬ 
turned to London, after a residence of several years 
on the Continent, principally at Hanover. He had 
just completed his twenty-fourth year, and bore a 
strong resemblance to his father in countenance. 
His face, though in general somewhat suffused, 
might then have been esteemed almost handsome, 
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and his features were much more pronounced than 
those of his elder brother, whose nose seemed half 
concealed in the rotundity of his cheeks. The 
Duke's manners, shy and embarrassed, formed a 
contrast to the gracious and noble yet familiar 
address of the Prince of Wales; but the Duke, 
nevertheless, maintained even in these hours of 
relaxation, some control over himself, and was not 
commonly betrayed by intoxication into unbecoming 
disclosures. A deference for public opinion pervaded 
his most unguarded moments. His courage was 
indisputable, and however wholly destitute of mili¬ 
tary talent, he exhibited great military ardour, 
united with a warm predilection for the profession 
of a soldier. It was well known that the King des¬ 
tined him to be placed at the head of the army as 
soon as his age should qualify him for so important 
a post. George II. had, in like manner, made his 
second son, William, Commander-in-Chief. 1 

Frederick, it must be admitted, was very inferior 
to his elder brother in every species of elegant 
knowledge or of ornamental accomplishment. He 
seldom cultivated his mind by the perusal of ancient 
or of modern compositions. During his stay at 
Hanover his early studies had become obliterated, 
and he could no longer read even a Roman writer 
in the original when he revisited England. To the 
attractions of the other sex he was not insensible, 
but a rage for play absorbed every other passion in 
his bosom; Charles Fox scarcely exceeded him in 
his devotion to faro. George III., who always felt 
a strong predilection for his second son, exhibited 
many proofs of it; but in no instance did it appear 
more conspicuous than in attention to his pecuniary 
interests. While the King expended for his own 
purposes all the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 

1 The Duke of Cumberland.—E d. 
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during the Prince of Wales’s minority, and refused 
to give any account of the manner in which they 
had been alienated, he acted very differently by 
Frederick. The sums reserved from the revenues 
of the Bishopric of Osnaburg having accumulated 
to a large amount, were, by his Majesty’s direction, 
applied towards the purchase of Allerton Maule- 
verer, a valuable landed property, situated in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, not far from Knares- 
borough. This fine estate the Duke lost at play 
within a few weeks after he came into its possession. 
The same ruinous propensity has accompanied him 
through life, and has never ceased to exercise a 
dominion over him. 

At the present time, when he rapidly approaches 
the close of his fifty-seventh year, he rarely passes 
any evening without sitting at cards. He plays ill, 
exclaims against his bad luck when he loses, and 
exhibits in his countenance a picture of his fortune. 
But it is at the Duke of Rutland’s seat at Cheveley 
in Cambridgeshire that he particularly indulges this 
passion, during his frequent excursions to New¬ 
market. There is at Cheveley a very long apart¬ 
ment having in it two fireplaces; the Duchess of 
Rutland and her party occupy one extremity; at 
the other the Dukes of York and Rutland invariably 
engage in whist, they playing, staking, and bet¬ 
ting against each other. Seven or eight hundred 
pounds are often lost or won in the course of a 
night; but his Royal Highness owes at this time (in 
May 1820) above two thousand pounds to the noble 
proprietor of Cheveley, who Is an over-match for 
the Commander-in-Chief, and never allows his 
cards to be discovered in his features. That gam¬ 
ing is not the only weakness, or rather vice, which 
has exposed the Duke of York to national condem¬ 
nation is sufficiently attested by the name, become 
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historical, of Mary Ann Clarke. 1 With a splendid in¬ 
come, the Duke is, and will ever remain, penniless. 
Oatlands has followed the fate of Allerton Maule- 
verer, and, like the youngest son of Henry II., he 
may be denominated Lackland ; his name is, never¬ 
theless, cherished by the army. 

1 The inquiry into the conduct of the Duke of York took place in 
1S09.—Ed. 
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LETTERS AND PAPERS RESPECTING THE 
QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


FROM THE BARON DE SECKENDORF. 

No. I. 

UN mot pour vous, mon tres-cher. Tout va bien: on 
espere mdme que la Princesse 1 se retirera a neuf heures, 
alors Sa Maj ^ 2 pourra vous parler jusqu’a n heures k son 
aise. Vous pouvds lui dire tout ce que vous avds sur le 
coeur. Le mauvais terns m’annonce l’impossibilitd de me 
trouver demain matin au rendezvous: ainsi, ayds la grace, 
dtant d’ailleurs destind d’etre mouille, de passer a huit 
heures chds moi. Ordonnes les chevaux a neuf, et partds 
sous la garde de Dieu. Bon soir. 

Je retourne le chiffre, dont j’ai pris copie. Rapportes- 

1 Hereditaire de Brunswic. 

9 La Reine de Dannemarc, Caroline Matilde. 
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moi demain tout ce que vous avds encore de papiers ou 
d’ailleurs. 

Vous verres la Reine prdcisement a neuf heures. 

Baron de S- f. 

Z— 11 , 24 Mars, 1775. 


No. II. 

Mon TRES-CHER AMI, —La mort dgalement douleureuse 
et rapide de mon incomparable maitresse renverse tout d’un 
coup l’ddifice de notre prosperity. Que nous sommes mal- 
heureux, et que sa perte est grande pour nos amis ! Lepy 
a ete incessamment informd par moi de cette triste catas¬ 
trophe. Le paquet dont se trouvoit chargd le courrier a 
ete renvoye sans etre decachetd au S r Abel par All’s, et 
j’ignore entierement ce qu’auroit etd la rysolution qu’il 
comptoit donner aux amis de Montpellier. 

Alis m’a promis de faire en sorte que toutes les depen- 
ses faites par eux et par vous seroient remboursdes par 
Abel Ie plus tot que possible; et sitot que j’ai des nouvelles 
sures a cet egard, vous en serds instruit. En attendant, je 
vous prie de dire ceci a Lepy. II est juste que personne 
perde son argent. 

Que deviendrons-nous a cette heure, mon tres-cher ami ? 
Resterds-vous a Londres, ou ferds-vous le voyage que vos 
parens avoient projettd ? Puis-je me flatter de vous revoir 
jamais? Grand Dieu, quelle ddsolation en si peu de mo- 
mens ! Je ne pourrai jamais me remettre de ce coup. 
Votre derniere lettre parvint encore h. la chdre defuncte. 

Adieu, mon tres-cher ami. Je ne cesserai de ma vie de 
vous aimer, et de conserver la mdmoire de votre attache- 
ment sincdre pour la prdcieuse Agujari. 

Ce 16 May 75. 

Tout & vous. BROCARD. 

From Zell. From the Baron de 
S—k—f, immediately after 
her Majesty’s death. 

N. W. VV. Jr. 
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No. HI. 

VOTRE bien bonne et aimable lettre du mois passe est 
entre mes mains, et j’ose vous dire qu’elle m’a dte dans 
mes amertumes actuelles d’une d’autant plus grande con¬ 
solation, que je sais quelle est l’honnetete de votre ame et 
la candeur de votre fagon de penser. L’incluse a dte non 
seulement remise d’abord a Alis, qui, pour plus de surete, 
ne vous fera reponse qu’avec le courier ordinaire d’Hanovre; 
mais je tiens sa promesse sacree, de s’interesser vivement 
pour vous aupres le S r Abel: il faut absolument que celui- 
ci aye soin d’un serviteur si zele de sa sceur, qui, de son 
vivant, dtoit si fort dloignd de tout ce qui s’appelle intdret 
ou recompense. Et d’ailleurs, Lepy et ses consortes renon- 
cent et refusent restitution des fraix quelquonques ; ils 
n’exigent que de vous voir placd. Comment le serids- 
vous, mon tres-cher et digne ami, selon vos voeux ? Ayds 
la confiance en moi de me le dire. Apparemment c’est 
a Londres meme, dans quelque bureau d’un secrdtaire 
d’etat ? Car pour etre employd dans les pays dtrangers, 
il faut, je crois, savoir beaucoup de langues dtrangdres. 
Vous continueres de m’addresser vos nouvelles a Zelle; 
car tant que le Roi ne se declare pas sur notre sort, il faut 
y rester tranquillement, et cela pourroit, dit-on, bien durer 
encore quelques mois. Toutefois, mon cher, vous saures 
dans quel trou du monde me trouver. 

Comme vous me demandds quelques particularites de la 
mort de celle qui faisoit nos delices, et que nous ne voulons 
jamais cesser de pleurer amerement, je ne saurois mieux 
vous en informer, que par la copie d’une lettre qui fut en- 
voyde par une de nos dames a Copenh. quelques jours 
aprds ce ddces si infortune pour nous. Du reste, les gazet- 
tiers en Allemagne, France, et en Hollande ont parle de 
ce triste dvdnement d’une fagon tres-touchante, et rendant 
tous les regrets et respects imaginables aux cendres de 
cette chere Princesse. Oh leurs ennemis, qui ne cessoient 
point de la persdcuter, mdritoient bien que le bruit de 
l’empoisonnement devint plus gdndral; car au bout du 
compte, c’est la douleur et leurs cabales qui l’ont tue. 
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Le billet cy-joint vous informera ce que les dtats veulent 
faire en honneur de sa memoire, et vous serds aussi tres- 
flatte de cette marque non-dquivoque du zele et de la 
vendration de tout un peuple. Cette annonce paroitra 
dans toutes les gazettes d’Allemagne, de France, et des 
Pays Bas. Nous desirons, mon cher, que vous la faites 
traduire en bon Anglois, et ayes soin que cela soit aussi 
insdrd en plusieurs feuilles publiques, ches vous, en 
Ecosse, Irlande. Quant a l’anecdote que j’ai Thonneur de 
vous communiquer, il n’est pas possible de la lire sans 
pleurer. On nous a sollicitd de la publier aussi en Angle- 
terre. Cela sera encore vous, mon bon ami, qui la feera 
paroitre dans quelques journaux, sous titre, Trait de Ten- 
drcsse Maternclle. Mais comment traduire bien et que le 
sens n’y perde rien, les quatre vers? Eh bien ; je vous 
recommande avec instance ces deux entreprises, vous sup¬ 
pliant de m’en faire en terns et lieu le rapport. Marie 
Mancini 1 n’a pas dtd id, ni dans la maladie, ni aprds la 
mort. Je ne la connois pas assds pour juger sa sensibilitd 
a l’occasion d’un dvenement si triste ; mais si on en est 
susceptible, ne faut-il pas se faire le reproche d’avoir 
aggravd par sa conduite le poids des adversitds sous lequel 
la chore Agujari gdmissoit? Ah, mon ami, que le sou¬ 
venir de sa perte me sera ineffagable 1 que je crains par-la 
bouleverser entierement le systeme de ma prospdrite ! La 
chdre defuncte restera enterrde k Zelle aux caveaux de 
Due : e’est apparemment par une ceconomie mesquine, qui 
se manifeste d’ailleurs en tout ce que les Excellences de 
ce pays font, qu’on ne veut pas la transporter a Hanovre. 
Saves-vous bien que les gazettes disent, qu’aprds que les 
enfans royaux dtoient ddja en grand deuil, qu’on donna k 
Copenhague un bal a la cour. N’y a-t-il done aucune kie 
honnete de gazetier a Londres, qui venge une conduite si 
scandaleuse ? 

Oh, mon ami, si j’dtois susceptible de lombre de joie, 
j’en aurois eu vivement, en ouvrant le dernier paquet de 
livres qui furent envoyds d’Angleterre k la cherissime 

1 La Trincesse Hereditaire de 13 -c, sceur de la Reine Matilde, et de 

Sa Majeste Britannique. 
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Agujari, mais qu’elle ne vit plus ; et y trouvant “ Cursory 

Remarks made in a Tour, by N. Wra-j’en commen- 

cerai aujourd’hui la lecture, moitie en la ddvorant, par- 
ceque c’est le stil de celui que je ne finirai de ma vie a 
cherir. De grace n’oublids pas 4 me marquer quand vous 
quittds l’Angleterre, et ou vous allds. Je suis usque ad 
cineres entierement le votre. 

Brocard. 

Ce 20 Juin 75. 


No. IV. 

Je suis en possession, mon bon, cher et bien-aim^ ami, de 
vos lettres du 30 Juin, 10 Juillet, et je viens recevoir celle 
du 21 Juillet anjourd'hui- —jour, apr&s celui du 10 May, un 
des plus malheureux, des plus tristes pour moi; car c’est 
aujourd’hui que toute notre cour se separe, que les dames 
partent que je suis sur le point daller m’enterrer a une 
campagne a quelques meiles d’ici pour attendre encore 
quelle sera ma destin^e. Je comptois de-14 vous rdpondre 
avec autant de circonstance que possible; mais comme 
vous me dites etre sur le point de votre ddpart, je me Mte 
de vous dire encore ce peu de lignes, car mes chevaux sont 
ddja devant la voiture. II m’est incomprehensible, mon 
cher, de ce que vous n’aves point regu par le courrier 
d'Hannovre les nouvelles d’Alis. II n’y a que cinq jours 
qu’il fut ici, et qu’il m’assura non seulement qu’il vous 
avoit dcrit, mais que le rapport 4 Abel etoit parti par la 
meme occasion, conformdment a ce que vous avids bien 
voulu nous manifester de vos intentions. II est d’ailleurs 
si fort homme de parole et exact, que je ne puis douter un 
moment que tout s’est exdcutd 4 la ligne. Or, mon ami, 
s’il est possible encore, ne hatds pas trop de quitter la 
patrie ; voyons du moins ce que Abel repondra 4 Alis ; je 
le saurois au retour du courrier, et je vous informerai in- 
cessamment, car je ne quitte pas encore le pais, et vous 
pouves continuer 4 m'addresser vos lettres 4 Zelle ; en 
revanche je vous conjure de me donner une direction ultd- 
rieure ou vous trouver, ou 4 qui de vos amis 4 Londres je 
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puis addresser mes lettres, car il me paroit absolument 
impossible de renoncer au commerce littdraire avec vous : 
mon coeur vous chdrit et vous estime ; et n’avons-nous pas 
cte lids par des noeux que ni le terns ni la vie peut dissoudre ? 
Tous les amis de mon incomparable Agujari me resteront 
eternellement en memoire, et il n’y a que dans l’autre 
monde ou nous herons tous ensemble heureux. Juges par ce 
que je viens devous dire, si le silence de Lepy et ses com- 
patriotes, qui garde vis-a-vis de moi tout comme vis-a-vis 
devous, ne me doit etre que de plus sensible? Encore 
lundi passe je lui ai ecrit: je Tai conjure de me repondre, 
je me suis offert a un entrevue partout ou il le souhaiteroit, 
mais encore point de reponse; et cependant on n'entend 
pas une syllabe de quelque aventure sinistre arrivee. Cette 
conduite est done pour se desespdrer ; cependant nous 
ne voulons pas le condamner, avant que de savoir leurs 
raisons. Vous aurds appris peut-etre qu’Abel fait ad- 
.ministrer les biens de la chere defunte, jusqu’a ce que les 
enfans soyent majeurs. On dit, qu aussitot que l’inven- 
taire sera fait, qu’on chargera moi de cette administration; 
occupation qui me sera prdcieuse et chere, pareeque je 
puis rester par-la dans une espece de connexion avec les 
amis de la Agujari, et me flatter de voir, parler et con- 
noitre ses enfans. Et puis, je resterai dans ce pais-ci. 
Vous seres informd de tout, mon cher, pourvu que vous 
daignes me nommer le canal par ou je vous retrouve. 

L’article de la gazette a dte non seulement tout a fait 
conforme aux voeux gdndraux de notre province et de 
votre ami en particulier, mais ecrit avec une elegance, 
force et ddlicatesse Ciceronienne, qu’il a dte lu, traduit, 
excerptd, &c. On fait imprimer a cette heure, Les Der- 
nttres Henres de notre chere ddfunte: quoique Toriginal 
est en Allemand, et qu’il sera difficile de le traduire bien 
dans une autre langue, je souhaiterois pourtant vous l’en- 
voyer tel qu’il est; faites le vous l’expliquer, et vous fon- 
dres en larmes. En attendant, acceptds la silouette d’une 
personne qui nous sera saerde, vous la reconnoitres facile- 
ment; il est triste pour nous qu’il n’en existe point de 
portrait Adieu, mon cher; je crois du moins pas avoir 
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manque de repondre aux points les plus essentiels de vos 
cheres missives. II faut absolument que je finisse—mon 
coeur est navre de la plus profonde douleur, et je ne peux 
plus. Adieu encore une fois. Avant que de partir, votre 
addresse, ne l’oublies pas. 

Entierrement le votre, 

BROCARD. 

Zelle, ce 1 Aout 75. 

No. V. 

La votre du 11 Aout, mon bon ami, toute chere et 
precieuse qu’elle m’est, parceque elle me vient de votre 
part, m’a doublement afflige et me pendtre de douleur, vu 
que par le voyage que vous allds entreprendre je me sens 
arracher vos nouvelles et les informations de votre sort, 
et que d’un autre cote vous me faites connoitre les peu 
d’empressemens d’Abel de vous recompenser le zele et 
vos peines du terns passe. Alis, toujours coupable d’avoir 
negligd et oublid sa reponse qu’il vous devoit, vient pour- 
tant m’assurer le plus legalement du monde (car je suis 
alle moi-meme a Hannovre pour le pousser et lui en faire 
des reproches) qu’il vous avoit recommandd par le dernier 
courier a son maitre avec toute l’energie possible, mais 
qu’il n’avoit donne aucune rdplique a cet egard: il ajoute, 
qu’il doute qu’on fera d'abord quelque chose pour vous, vu 
qu’une grace pareille intrigueroit le public, nommement 
d’ou elle tiroit sa source; il espere cependant qu’avec le 
terns on parviendra a son but; il m’a jure, que vous ne 
serids pas oublid par lui, quand meme eloigne de votre 
patrie. Il se peut bien que les malheureuses circonstances 
dans lesquelles se trouvent actuellement les choses renver- 
sent toute autre mdditation, et empechent Abel de songer 
aux graces et recompenses meme les plus legitimement 
meritdes; mais toutefois la reconnoissance des grands est 
presque une chimere. Personne de ceux qui ont appar- 
tenus a la chere Agujari ont lieu de s’en louer: ils ne 
moureront pas de faim avec ce qu’on leur a asslgne pour 
pension, mais c’est aussi tout. La pension de Brocard est 
des plus modiques; on ne lui a pas meme offert une place 
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quelquonque dans le service, et quoique on l’a a la fin 
chargd de l’administration dont vous etes instruit, tout ce 
qu’il en a de profit, inclusivement sa pension, ne va pas 
au-del& de noguinees. Comment peut-on vivre de cela 
dans un poste un peu eminent ? Mais non obstant de cela 
il est bien aise d’en etre chargd; il obtient par-li un titre 
de rester dans le pays, de continuer les relations intimes 
avec le pauvre Lepy et ses amis abandonnds, et de se faire 
connoitre en terns et lieu a la jeune famille. Si done, mon 
digne ami, vous voulds daigner me donner quelquefois de 
vos nouvelles, et j’ose vous conjurer a ne me point refuser 
cette unique grace, addresses-les toujours a l’endroit ou 
j’avois le bonheur de faire votre connoissance. Que ces 
jours me seront toujours mdmorables et en meme terns 
douleureuses! Souvent je vous ai encore bien vivement 
devant mes yeux; et le tout n’a dte pourtant qu’un songe. 
Aussi puis-je vous assurer que la playe du malheur que 
j’ai regue me fait encore sentir sa douleur comme si je n’en 
avois dtd blesse qui depuis hier, et il me semble que le 
terns perd son droit et ses peines avec moi. 

Aves-vous & la fin regu des nouvelles de nos amis ? Ils 
m’en ont donnd il n’y a pas long-terns : le rideau est tombe, 
il s’en trouvent encore desolds. J’espere qu’on pourra 
arranger entre Lepy et moi un rendesvous : je languis 
apres cette connoissance. Il ne me reste, mon tr&s-cher et 
digne ami, que de vous souhaiter le voyage le plus fortune 
du monde; et de vous assurer, qu’en cas que Abel continue 
d’etre ingrat et insensible aux recompenses qu’il vous doit , 
selon toutes les loix naturelles et positives, je ne me tran- 
quilliserai pas, jusqu a ce que j’aie pu en trouver ou chds 
lui, ou dans l’administration, ou dans la jeune famille, qui 
assurdment sera disposee de mieux reconnoitre les sacri¬ 
fices qu’on a faites pour leur M * *. 

Adieu encore une fois: il me cotite une peine infinie de 
m’arracher de la conversation avec vous ; mais j’esp^re 
que cela ne sera pas pour long-terns, car assur^ment vous 
voules bien me donner de vos nouvelles et de vos addresses 
ultdrieures. 

Ce i Septemb. 75. 
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No. VI. 

POURRIES-VOUS bien douter un seul moment, mon bien 
cher et estimable ami, que je fus combld de satisfaction et 
saisi de la joie la plus vive, lorsque il m’arrivoit le plaisir 
inattendu de votre affectueuse lettre du 18 courrant ? Oh 
non, vous n’en doutds pas, vous me rendes pleinement 
justice sur l’inviolabilite et la ferveur de mes sentimens 
pour vous; vous ne craignds pas, que le terns, l’eloignement 
et le silence affoiblira des affections qu’un terns plus heu- 
reux que celui d a-present contracta, et dont la base dtoit 
z£le, respect et estime mutuelle. Receves done mille et 
mille remercimens de ma part, d’avoir voulu incessamment 
apres votre retour a Londres penser a moi et me gratifier 
de vos precieuses nouvelles. Je me hsite de vous donner 
les miennes par le premier courrier; et comme je devois 
d’ailleurs ecrire ce matin a Alis, qui se trouve depuis 4 se- 
maines sur ses terres en Franconie (dont il ne retourne 
qu’au mois d’Aout), j’ai saisi cette occasion pour appeller 
a notre secours son intercession aupres d’Abel, pour le 
faire rdagir en votre faveur, et rdassumer une affaire que 
votre absence a peut-etre fait languir. N’importe que cela 
ne soit pas d’abord decide; a force de lever sa voix, ce que 
je ne cesserai jamais de faire tant que je suis entre les 
vivans, il viendra surement un terns ou on rdcompensera 
un zele, un desinter^t, un merite semblable au vdtre. Le 
plaisir que votre retour aura occasionn6 a Fierville et con- 
sortes est assur^ment dune nature qui vous flatera, et 
pourra vous prouver qu’ils vous chdrissent. Imagines- 
vous, mon ami, qu’ils se sont formes Tidee que je n’etois 
pas a Zell, mais ches moi en Franconie, ce qui nous em- 
pecha de lier connoissance personnelle; mais a l’heure qu’il 
est, nous sommes convenus Lepy et moi d’un rend^svous, 
et je me flatte que cela aura lieu en peu de jours. Com- 
bien de questions fera-t-on mutuellement! avecquel atten- 
drissement parlera-t-on de ce que nous avons perdu et 
dont la perte est irreparable! Car, mon ami, quant a moi, 
au lieu que le terns ait diminud ma doulcur, il y a des jours 
ou le ja sens plus vivement, dans une plus grande 6tendue 
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qu’immddiatement apres le malheur que nous pleurons. 
Cela est, sans doute, moins dtonnant, parce que je m’oc- 
cupe k toute heure avee des objets qui me ramenent a ce 
souvenir lugubre. L’artiste Saxon a mis actuellement la 
main au monument que les dtats du Duchb de Lunebourg 
ct Zell font eriger dans le Jardin Francois (ou jadis nous 
promen&mes) a la memoire de notre chdre et bonne Reine : 
tout l’ouvrage (qui sera d’un beau marbre blanc) ne s’ache- 
vera qu’en deux ans d’ici; n’importe. Le eercueil, qu’on 
fait en partie ici, en partie a Hannovre, sera, sans etre 
magnifique, de toute beaute. En outre, trds-cher ami, 
nous avons a la fin attrape un image en cire, qui lui res- 
semble comme deux gouttes d’eau ; si le eourrier d’Han- 
novre, qui va tous les quartiers a Londres, ne part pas 
avant que je puisse attraper une empreinte, vous aures de 
ma part ce cher image, et en ferds le pendant de celui que 
vous aves ddja. Votre charrnante, doete et instructive 
description du Nord a ete avidement lue par toute l’Alle- 
magne, admirde, approuvee, et nous en avons une traduc¬ 
tion, qu’on achete partout. L’original n’a-t-il pas ete aussi 
traduit en France? je n’en doute pas. Toutefois, Tarticle 
de la malheurcuse catastrophe de 1772 a fort estomachd la 
cour de Copenh . . . et j’ai entendu, sans savoir pour bien 
sur, quon a voulu les confisquer dans les dtats du Danne- 
marc. Tant mieux: aveu certain, qu’on rencontre dans 
vos recits la pure verite. 

Me voila, mon tres-cher ami, a la fin dune bien longue 
lettre. Si je suivois mon penchant de m’entretenir avec 
vous, peut-ctre series-vous oblige de lire encore quatre 
pages : je finis done par vous demander en grace de con¬ 
tinuer a me donner de vos chdres et prdcieuses nouvelles, 
ear je tiendrai a vous et pour la vie et pour la mort. 

Brocard. 

Zell, ce 29 Juin 76. 

No. VII. 

Zell, ce 15 Sept. 1776. 

Je vous ecris, mon tres-cher, digne et estimable ami, 
cette lettre, et qui fait reponse k la bien-chere du 30 Juillet, 
quelques semaines peut-etre avant qu’elle partira d’ici, et 
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sera par consequent un peu fort vieille au moment qu’elle 
aura le bonheur d'etre remise entre vos mains. Je veux 
m’expliquer plus clairement. Le courrier ordinaire d’Han- 
novre en doit £tre pour cette fois le porteur, parce que je 
veux y joindre certain image cheri, dont je vous parlois 
dans ma precddente, et dont Theureuse arrivee me fera 
plaisir, parce que vous y mettes du prix, et sembles etre 
sensible a cette petite marque de mon souvenir et zele, 
qui est bien le moindre de ceux que je desire tous les jours 
ardemment de vous donner en chaque rencontre. Comme 
il ne part qu’au commencement du mois prochain, et que 
je ne puis plus remettre mon voyage pour la Saxe et la 
Franconie au-dela du 15 du courrant, je laisse aujourd’hui 
ce petit paquet entre les mains de mon commissionnaire 
d’ici, afin qu’il l’envoye a Hannovre le jour du depart du 
courrier. Ce mdme homme a le plein pouvoir de recevoir 
toutes les lettres a mon addresse; et celles dont vous, cher 
et bien-aime, daignerids me ravir, ne manqueront jamais 
de me parvenir promptement et avec exactitude: car il 
vous plaira pourtant de me tenir parole et de continuer 
notre correspondance. Elle fait partie essentielle du peu 
de bonheur reel qui est mon partage dans ce monde, fera 
et dans le bruyant des cours et dans la retraite les delices 
de mon ame et un besoin que je ne saurois plus manquer. 

Alis a dtd somme par moi ces jours passds, afin qu’il re- 
tourne de vous rappeller, dans les ddpeches qu’il a coutume 
de donner au courrier ordinaire, au souvenir d’Abel. A la 
fin, nous parviendrons pourtant de faire preche sur l’inac- 
tivitd et l’oubli qu’on marque a votre sujet, et qui, je vous 
Tassure, dans des moments de reflexion, et ou je recapitule 
votre zele, vos merites, votre desinteressement dans un 
terns plus heureux, vos peines, fatigues et m£me vos 
dangers, me rongent le coeur et m’attendrissent jusqu’aux 
pleurs. J’ai remis a Alis un extrait tr&s-drconstancid et 
detaille de votre derniere lettre, lequel le mettra absolu- 
ment au fait de la position ou vous vous trouves vis-a-vis 
de quelques ministres d’Abel, et les intentions et faveurs 
de la haute noblesse, de sorte que par-la meme Alis trouve 
un prdtexte plausible de plaider votre cause. 
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Vous aves devind juste, mon ami, en supposant que mon 
entrevue avec Lepy seroit touchante: elle l'a £td a tous 
egards, et j’ai dte vivement affecte lorsque le moment 
arriva de m’arracher de ses bras. Elle se fit a trois postes 
d’ici a I’insgu de tout le monde, parce que je n’avois pas 
meme un domestique avec moi, et jusqu’a cette heure rien 
en a transplrd. Nous nous sommes rencontrds le soir a 9 
heures, point couches de toute la nuit, et separ^s vers les 8 
heures du matin. II est sfirement un homme tres-esti- 
mable, qui mdrite qu’on le chdrit. Vous etes entrd pour 
beaucoup et bien souvent dans notre conversation, mon 
ami. J’ai donne ma parole de venir au Fdvrier ou Mars, 
terns vers lequel je serai de retour k Zell, leur rendre la 
visite de quelques jours, dans la ville qui leur est la plus 
proche ; car ils ne sont pas gens a ecrire beaucoup, a ce 
qui me semble. 

Je languis apres le moment que vos nouvelles lettres sur 
Thistoire de la France, dcrites pendant les momens de loisir 
de votre voyage, paroissent au jour ; et je suis assds peu 
modeste de vous les demander avec la plus vive instance 
d'abord que le courrier ordinaire retourne a Hannovre. 
Pour plus de surete, faites une enveloppe a ma lettre avec 
1 ’addresse ,—A Monsieur Mantel , valet de chambre de feu 
S . M. la Rente de Dannem. a Zell. On m’a aussi parle 
dernierement d’une brochure qui vient de paroitre 4 Lon- 
ares au sujet de notre ch£re et respectable ddfuncte pro- 
tectrice, qui a pour titre, “Memoirs of an Unfortunate 
Queen;” quoique l’authenticitd de ces lettres est incontes- 
tablement fausse, je serois pourtant bien aise de les pos- 
seder, vdi que je forme collection de tout ce qui a rapport 
a sa memoire et a l’^venement douloureux de sa mort. 
Oserai-je done, mon tr^s-cher et bien-aime ami, vous sup¬ 
plier de vouloir bien, par le courrier ordinaire, me faire 
avoir la dite brochure? Je ferai en sorte que le prix de 
son achat vous soit rembourse k Londres. 

Et de cette fagon je serois done pour aujourd’hui au 
bout de ma lettre. Si je voulois y joindre tout ce que 
mon coeur sent pour vous, les voeux que je ne cesse et que 
je ne cesserai de ma vie de faire pour votre bien-£tre et 
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prosperity et les assurances du zele et inviolable ddvoue- 
ment qui m’anime quand il s’agit de vous, je prendrois une 
autre feuille et courerois risque de tomber dans les redites 
et de vous ddplaire par-la. D’ailleurs, les momens du jour 
du depart sont, comme vous saves, un peu turbulans. Vivds 
done, cher ami, heureux et content ; vous ne sortires 
jamais de mon cceur et souvenir. N’oublids pas celui qui 
est a vous 

Usque ad mortem. 

P. S tum .—Encore un mot, mon cher ami, et meme dans 
le moment ou je mets pied dans la voiture pour partir. J’ai 
regu ce matin une lettre d'Alis, ou il me dit, qu’il vous 
avoit recommandd derni^rement et a une occasion ddsiree: 
que cependant il croyoit et vous conseilloit m£me de pre¬ 
senter une requette au R. d’y demander une place dans 
un departement de quelque secretaire d’dtat, et de nommer 
les Lords Barrington et Nugent vos protecteurs. 

Adieu, mon cher : agisses de cette fa^on, s’il faire se 
peut, je suis tout a vous. 


No. VIII. 


Zelle, ce 25 Fdvrier 1777. 

D’oiT prendrai-je, mon bien-cher, mon digne et estimable 
ami, toutes les expressions de la joie et de la vive recon- 
noissance qui ont pendtrdes mon ame a la reception de 
vos trois cheres lettres du 30 Juillet, 8 d’Octobre et 29 de 
Novembre de lannde passee ? Mais comment vous 66 - 
peindrai-je ma surprise de voir par la derniere, que vous 
n’ayes point recu, par la voye du quartier courier, qui 
partit d’Hannovre environ le 25 Octobre 1776, ma missive 
du 15 Sept, avec le P. S tum de la meme date, et une petite 
boete marqude M. N. W. dans laquelle se trouvoit le por¬ 
trait en cire de feu notre incomparable protectrice ? Per- 
mettds, cher ami, que je vous mette, tant que possible est, 
au fait des dvenemens qui ont mis un si long et pdnible 
intervalle dans notre correspondance. Dieu veuille que 
vous retrouvids encore mes dites lettres et le portrait 1 
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Je regus votre chere lettre de Londres, Jermyn Street, 
du 30 Juillet, par la poste ordinaire, et assds vite, c’est a 
dire le 6 d’Aout. Ne connoissant une voye plus sure et 
commode de repondre et d’y joindre la boete en question 

que celle du courrier d’H-, je dresse (parce que j’dtois 

ndcessitd d’entreprendre le 15 Sept, un voyage en Saxe) 
et Tune et l’autre quelque terns d’avance, la date du 15 de 
Sept.; et comrae Alis me marque, un jour de poste avant 
mon ddpart, qu’il vous avoit nommd et recommande de 
nouveau a Abel, j’y joins deux mots dans un P. S tum , re- 
mets le tout entre les mains du fidel valet de chambre de 
la chdre Agujari: celui-ci le garde jusqu’au moment que 
le courrier veut se mettre en route, le lui envoye directe- 
ment avec une lettre de sa part, dans laquelle il recom¬ 
mande ce paquet pour vous, comme un effet de valeur et 
d’un grand prix; regoit de lui-meme l’assurance qu’il en 
auroit le plus grand soin. 

Le 24 Octobre le meme valet de chambre, mon commis- 
sionnaire institud, m’envoye en Saxe votre chere lettre du 
8 Octobre, qui dtoit arrivde par la poste. Je la mets dans 
mon bureau, n’y fait point de rdponse, parce que je voulus 
attendre la votre, que je me flattois recevoir par le courrier 
retournant. En attendant les choses restent la ; mon 

homme me mande, qu’apparemment Mr. Wr- n’avoit 

pas ou le terns de m’dcrire ou quoi, je commen^ois a m’in- 
quidter, mais pour y voir bien clair, je ne voulus rien faire 
qu’apres etre de retour moi-meme. Trois jours aprds celui ci 
(et il avoit lieu le 12 du courrant), Alis me fait remettre par 
mon caissier, qui avoit dtd pendant mon absence a Han . . . 
ches ses parens, la votre du 29 Nov. Sa prudence dtoit 
louable : mais cela ne diminuoit point ma surprise sur ce 
que vous n’ayds rien re^u. Des-lors je fis incessamment 
ecrire au dit courrier, nommd Ulenbecker, et il rdpond hier: 

“Qu’il avoit portd la lettre et la dite boete dans plus que 
quatre caffes ou vous avids autrefois cohtume d’aller et de 
vous trouver: qu’a la fin il avoit appris que vous dties faire 
un voyage dans le pays : en quoi il avoit dtd d’autant plus 
confirmd, qu’il s’dtoit trouvd nombre de lettres k votre ad- 
dresse, avec lesquelles il avoit aussi ddposd la boete, c’est 
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a dire, a la maison ou les lettres d’Allemagne sont portees 
et arrivent, et quelle s’y trouveroit encore.” 

De grace, mon cher ami, Mtes-vous de vous en informer; 
ayds recours k la bonte de Mr. Hiniiber. Pour votre legi¬ 
timation, je joins l’original de la rdponse du courier don- 
nee au valet de chambre Mantel. S’ils ne se trouvent 
point, je ferai punir ce miserable d’importance, quoique 
cela ne peut en rien diminuer la sensible douleur que ce 
revers me causeroit. 

Allons a cette heure a repondre en detail sur vos deux 
chores lettres du 8 d’Octobre et 29 Nov. 

Si Fierville et Lepy vous ont marques dans leurs lettres 
leur etonnement et douleur sur Tinactivitd et le silence 
d’Abel au sujet de votre emplacement comme une juste 
recompense qui vous est due, juges quelle est Tamertume 
et l’inquietude de mon cceur, et comme il est vivement 
affecte par la position actuelle d’un ami au bonheur duquel 
je porte mes vceux et mes attentions presque plus qu’au 
mien meme, et que je voudrois savoir aussi heureux qu’on 
peut l’etre dans ce monde ci-bas I Je souffre plus que tout 
autre, ayant temoin oculaire de la prudence, de l’infati- 
gabilite et du ztie ardent, qui vous enflammoient a rendre 
service et a vous vouer aux intdrets d’une personne dont 
les manes me sont sacres, et par l’enlevement de laquelle 
j’ai vu ecrouler le batiment de ma fortune, et celle d’un 
nombre de mes amis cheris et estimables. Depuis je vous 
ai appris a connoitre du cote brillant d’un esprit bien cul- 
tivd, de savoir et de plus belles connoissances, et toutes ces 
belles qualites, ce merite ne peut point vous conduire a la 
lice d’un emplacement aussi modeste et modique que vous 
la demandes ? Cela desespere. Mais malgre ces obstacles, 
il est dans mon cceur une voix qui me dit qu’avec le terns 
tout ira bien. C’est aussi de quoi Alis m’assure par une 
de ses lettres du 14 du courrant. Il ne semble point vou- 
loir approuver l’idde dont vous aves fait part a lui et a moi 
dans la derniere missive ; c’est a dire, de remettre a Abel 
dans une petite cassette cachetde le cours et la nature de 
votre negotiation au sujet de l’Agujari. Il trouve celle de 
presenter par le Lord Nugent, ou quelque autre protecteur, 
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une requcte a Abel, et d’y demander simplement une place 
dans un bureau d’dtat plus naturelle et moins epineuse ; et 
je crois qu’il a raison, car le prdtexte de vous donner une 
charge est peut-etre ce qui l’embarrasse ; mais il le trouve- 
roit dans la requete et dans 1’intercession de celui qui la 
lui remet. D’un c6te cependant je ne vois pas bien clair. 
II n’est qu’une voix au sujet de la probitd, de la justice et 
de la candeur dame d’Abel: cesseroit-il d’agir par ces sen- 
timens uniquement vis-a-vis de vous? Serids-vous le seul 
d’avoir de le plaindre k si ’juste titre ? II faut done qu’il 
aye encore de bien fortes raisons pour rester indbranlable 
contre les sollicitations d J Alis. Mais pourquoi ne les mani- 
feste-il pas ? Ceia ne pourroit pas le compromettre—pas 
etre au-dessous de son rang. Pourquoi pas dire, de quelle 
fagon on doit s’y prendre? Oh si jamais j’apprends que 
vous avds obtenu votre but, je respirerai plus & mon aise; 
j’erigerai a Abel dans mon cceur un autel, auquel la plus 
vive reconnoissance fera mon sacrifice quotidien. 

Alis vous aura explique lui-meme et plus au long ce 
qu’il y a encore k faire et ce qu’il en pense. Foible comme 
je suis, sans influence, sans le moindre soutien, dtranger 
moi-meme et au caprice d’une fortune bien modique, je ne 
puis faire pour mes amis que des voeux ; mais ils sont 
d’autant plus ardents et sinceres : je mesure d'apres leurs 
peines et leurs satisfactions les miennes. 

Aujourd’hui je compte notifier a Lepy mon retour. 
Nous ^tions convenus que je viendrois cet hyver moi- 
meme k Avignon, mais mon retour retarde a tout aneanti: 
la saison est ddja trop avancee, et je crains qu’il n’en sera 
rien. En outre, la commission dont vous me saves charge 
exige necessairement ma presence ces jours-cy. 

Au reste, je ne crains pas que nos lettres sont inter- 
ceptdes; cependant je me sers aujourd’hui de la nouvelle 
addresse. 

Aurai-je encore les “ Memoires des Rois de la France 
de la Race de Valois?” Vous serids bien bon et aimable 
a me les envoyer si l’occasion s’en trouve. 

De grace, marquds-moi quel peut etre l’auteur des “Me¬ 
moires of an Unfortunate Queen, interspersed with Letters 
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written by Herself. London, J. Bew, 1776/’ II est plus 
que zeld, dit-on, pour nous, ma’is le stile et les matdriaux 
ne doivent pas etre des plus epures et solides. 

Adieu, mon tr£s-cher, mon bien-aimd ami, mon digne 

Wr-. Si les battemens de coeur pourroient etre en- 

tendus a cent lieuses de distance, vous vous convainquerids 
par vous-meme que le mien est en agitation quand je vous 
nomme, quand je m’occupe de vous. Adieu done. Pas 
meme la mort nous separera. 

No. IX. 

SEROIT-IL bien possible, mon bien-aimd et digne ami, 
que l’irrdgularite dont je me rends coupable dans notre 
correspondance, diminue et absorbe les sentimens de bonte 
et de l’amitid prdcieuse que nous nous s’dtions reciproque- 
ment voues pour le reste de nos jours ? Vous n’en etes 
pas capable; et moi, je vous aime, je vous estime trop, 
pour que mon coeur vous oublie, si meme ma plume trouve 
si rarement le loisir de m’entretenir a vous. Quoique tou- 
jours bien portant et en possession de votre cherissime 
lettre du II Mars depuis le 18, j’ose avouer que nombre 
de petites absences, et d’autres excursions en affaire, m’ont 
privd du bien doux plaisir de vous faire parvenir quelques 
nouvelles de ma part. Mais actuellement il me tarde 
d’avoir des votres, et surtout d’etre informe, si depuis le 
long intervalle de notre silence, il ne s’est rien change dans 
votre sort, et si vous n’aves fait aucune demarche pour 
accdlerer les vues que vous avies formdes. Alis setoit 
proposd k deux ou trois reprises de venir pour quelques 
jours nous voir, mais il n’en a rien fait; mes intentions de 
m’expliquer vis-a-vis de lui sur votre sujet sont par-la 
frustrdes, et me laissent les regrets, que selon toute appa- 
rence le Ciel me prive du bonheur d’avoir contribue par 
mon zele et d^vouement au moindre soutien de vos voeux. 
Si cependant je pourrois etre persuadd, qu’independam- 
ment de la petite charge que vous ambitiones a si juste 
titre, et dont la difficult^ de l’obtenir me paroit une enigme 
inexplicable, vous auries de quoi vivre conformement a 
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votre rang et a la situation qu’un homme de votre mdrite 
peut exiger de la Providence, je serois bien plus tranquille 
a votre sujet. Par des experiences que j’ai faites dans le 
petit cercle de ma destinee, et les principes qu’on se forme 
au bout d’une etude du monde et des sorts des hommes 
comme ils sont commun^ment, je pretends, qua tout egard 
on n’est pas malheureux si le Ciel nous laisse suivre nos 
penchans dans une sorte de retraite, ignores de la multi¬ 
tude, estimes et distingues de ceux qui se donnent la peine 
de nous apprecier au juste, et douds de quelques talens, 
par lesquels nous sommes a meme de faire tout le bien 
qu’on nous demande, a preter de l’assistance a ceux qui 
nous appellent a leur secours, et d’emporter de ce monde le 
temoignage d’avoir honnete et toujours pret de servir 
au prochain si on dtoit capable. Or, mon ami, dites-moi 
si votre fortune suffit pour vous fournir le ndcessalre pour 
vous laisser vivre avec decence et a votre aise, en cas que 
les vues que nous formons venoient k manquer ? Je com¬ 
mence petit-a-petit 4 me former pour Pavenir un plan de 
vivre qui rdpond a-peu-pr^s aux iddes avec lesquelles 
je voudrois vous familiariser; et quoique je suis bien 
plus age que vous, et vous doues d’un plus grand fonds 
d’activite que moi, il me semble qu’avec certaines restric¬ 
tions selles sont practicables pour toute dpoche de la vie 
humaine. 

Quelle joie pour moi, mon tres-cher et digne ami, de 
vous revoir un jour, ou ici, ou, ce qui me feroit bien plus 
de plaisir, a une campagne pr<bs de Leipzic dans la Haute 
Saxe, ou je projette de m’etablir pour toujours, si une fois 
la commission de laquelle vous me saves charge a cessde 
de se trouver entre mes mains. Pour me familiariser peu- 
;k-peu avec la verdure et Pair champetre, j’ai quittd ma 
maison en ville et ai pris une bien belle et grande dans 
les extremitds des fauxbourgs, qui a un asses vaste jardin, 
dont Pentretien et les plantations m’occupent et me font 
plaisir. II se trouve que c’est celle que notre ami Lepy et 
son frere possedent ici. Je re^ois de terns en terns des 
nouvelles de celui-ci, quoique il ne parle point du tout de 
ce qui se passe au Nord, et de deux objets qui nous v 
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interessent le plus. II a deux graves proces contre un 
fripon de fermier, qui plaide ici aux tribunaux de justice, 
et m 5 a fait son homme de sollicitation; de quoi je suis bien 
aise, etant par-la en etat de lui etre bon et utile a quelque 
chose. 

Le cercueil de feu la ch£re maitresse, qui sera fait de 
bois de mahogany et decord de bronzes dorees, n’est point 
acheve ; d’autant plus belles et magnifiques seront les 
decorations : dommage que le tout sera fourre dans un 
caveau, qui est rempli, et ou a peine le grand jour entre. 
Le monument que les dtats font eriger se trouve de meme 
encore entre les mains de Tartiste, et je doute, qui pourra 
etre posd dans un an. Adieu, mon bien cher et estimable 

ami. Vous addresseres toujours vos lettres a L-: je 

vous serre a mon coeur et suis usque ad mortem 

Votre devoue et inviolablement 
attachd ami. 

Z. ce 1 Juillet 77. 


No. X. 

NAMES BETWEEN MONS. DE S—K—F AND ME. 


The K. of E. 

. Abel. 

The K. of D. 

. Bach. 

The Q. C. M. 

. Agujari. 

-Juliana 

. Sestini. 

The Pr. F*—c .... 

. Millico. 

The Pri—sse Fr—c 

. Syrmen. 

Lie—n. 

. Alis. 

B—w. 

. Lepy. 

Sch—n ..... 

. Grenier. 

Tex—r. 

. Fierville. 

Schaques .... 

. Heinel. 

K—r B—r .... 

. Valois. 

P. of He—c .... 

. Mold 

Eichstet. 

. Vestris. 

W— 11 . 

. Le Kain. 

S—k—f. 

. Brocard. 

Le Vieux C—e A 1 — 

. Moulin. 
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Fe—d A 1 — . 




. La Motte. 

Pergolese 




. Rantzau. 

Lord Su—k . 




. Colli. 

Diedenhof 




. Wolf. 

Beringshold . 




. Conjolini. 

Da Capo 




. Ami de Beringshold. 

Metastasio 




. Ami de Diedenhof. 

Handel . 




. Gouldsberg. 

Marie Mancini 




. La Prin sse Her c . 

Vauglas . 




. P. of Bevern. 

Cop—n . 




. Montpellier. 

Lo—n 




. Sud. 

Al—a . 




Toulon. 

Ha—h . 




. Avignon. 

Re—rg . 




. Lyons. 

Z —1 



. 

. Bourdeaux. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE BARON DE BULOW. 

No. I. 

Le Roi donne son plein consentement. Tout est pret 
pour mon retour, mais l’argent manque. Le Roi ne don- 
nera rien. II faut en trouver, et m’envoyer. J’attends 
avec impatience votre rdponse. 

Adieu, mon cher ami! 

N. Wraxall. 

6 Decembre 1774. 

Londres. 

A Mons. le Baron de B-w. 


No. II. 

(“ Most secret, and most important.”) 

MONSIEUR,—La nouvelle la plus malheureuse du monde 
m’avoit mis dans un tel dtat d’andantissement, qu’il n’a dtd 
jusqu’ici pas possible de vous dire un mot. 
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Occupe avec Grenier a deliberer sur les moyens le plus 
prompts pour exEcuter le plan, et rempli de nouvelles 
esperances non Equivoques, fixant pour ainsi dire, malgrE, 
le silence opini&tre de Abel, le jour, le moment tant dEsirE, 
je regois une lettre de Brocard. Je louvre avec prEcipita- 
tion, dans FidEe dy trouver les choses les plus agrEables ; 
mais, au contraire, la premiEre ligne annonce FarrEt du 
destin le plus cruel. Je ne dirai rien de ce que je sentis 
dans un moment aussi inattendu, puisque je suis sur que 
vous vous en faites une idEe exacte par la situation dans 
laquelle vous vous serEs trouvE vous-meme en apprenant 
notre malheur. C’en est done fait de notre bonheur! II 
s’est enfui' pour toujours. Nous n’avons pas du etre 
heureux, nous n'avons pas du le rendre les autres! II ne 
nous reste auqu’un espoir. Nous rentrons dans le nEant 
dont nous voulions sortir. Mais que ce fantome de bon¬ 
heur envolE ne nous emporte pas votre amitiE et attache- 
ment. ComptEs jusqu’a la fin de mes jours sur le mien. 
Mes amis vous assurent la meme chose. Nous vous de- 
vons trop pour devenir ingrat; tout qui dEpendra de nous 
pour vous le tEmoigner ne sera jamais nEgligE. ParlEs et 
disposEs de ce qu’il y a en notre pouvoir. Si vous avEs 
eu encore des despences, dites-le-moi, et j’en ferai mon 
rapport. ContinuEs surtout, je vous en conjure, dans quel 
coin du monde que vous vous trouverEs, de me donner 
de vos nouvelles. 

“Private ) Dans votre lettre du 21, vous dites que vous 

affairs. 17 ) aves eu la bontE de vous informer d’un carosse 
coupE pour la ville, et que vous en avEs trouvE un tres-bon. 
Je vous suis infiniment redevable de votre amitiE, et 
j’espEre que Fierville vous aura marquE ce dont je Fai 
chargE, et que vous aurEs eu la bontE d’arreter le dit 
carosse. Je vous enverrai au premier jour Fargent nEces- 
saire: comptEs la-dessus, et pardonnEs que j’ai tarde jus- 
qu’ici. Faites-moi la grace de m’envoyer le carosse le plus 
tdt possible, et ayEs celle de m'acheter aussi deux harnois 
pour deux chevaux. Je connois votre bon goftt, et me 
rEjouis de recevoir un joli Equipage anglois. J’aime tout 

VOL. v. 2 D 
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ce qui est de ce pays- 14 , de cceur et d’ame, et voudrois 
moi-mcme en etre. 

Aves-vous eu la bontd d’avoir eu soin de cette piece 
d’dtoffe ? Sera-t-elle bientbt tiente, et arrivera- t - elle 
bientot ? 

Ne pourrids-vous pas me faire l’amitid de me donner 
une bonne addresse a quelqu’un k Londres, qui voudroit 
faire des commissions, et executer celle que je lui deman- 
derois quand j’aurois besoin de quelque-chose ? II faudroit 
que ce fut un homme entendu et stir, qui mdnaga mes 
interrets, et a qui je pourrois payer des provisions pour sa 
peine. Par ce moyen on peut avoir de votre pays tout ce 
qu’on veut : on le re^oit bon, et non pas si cher que quand 
on l’achete des marchands d’ici. 

A l’ecriture de celle-ci vous ne me reconnoitres pas : 
mais mes sentiments vous diront qui je suis, et que je vous 
suis attache pour la vie. 

Le 22 de May. 

Donnes-moi bientdt de vous nouvelles, et dites-moi si 
vous n’avds rien entendu de Abel, et comment il a re$u la 
triste nouvelle. 

“ From the Baron de B-, only a few 

days after the Queen of D. J s death. 

Most important !” 


LETTERS FROM THE BARON DE LICHTENSTEIN. 

No. I. 

A Londres, ce i mier Janv. 1775. 

MONSIEUR, —Je viens de recevoir dans ce moment la 
lettre ci-jointe, et je ne manque pas de vous la fair parvenir 
tout de suite sous votre adresse que vous avds eu la 
bontd de donner avant votre ddparte d’ici. 

Mes correspondants sur l’affaire en question ne m’ont 
dit jusqu’ici autre chose, sinon qu’on avoit recu la nouvelle 
du consentement et de l’approbation sur le projet que vous 
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saves, monsieur, avec beaucoup de joie et de satisfaction, 
et qu’on m’ecriroit plus amplement sur ce sujet par l’occa- 
sion du courier qui arriveroit a Londres a-peu-pr£s vers le 
mi du mois de Janvier. J’ai l’honneur d’etre. 

Monsieur, 

Votre tres-humble et trds-obdissant serviteur, 

H. I. B. de L. 


No. II. 

J’AI regu, monsieur, la lettre que vous m’aves fait l’honneur 
de m’ecrire en datte du I4 me de Mars. Jesuis tres-fache que 
mes occupations et mon emploi a Hannovre ne me per- 
mettent pas de m’arreter ici jusqu’au terns de votre retour 
pour avoir la satisfaction d’apprendre le succes de votre 
voyage, n’en ayant pas eu, comrne vous vous imagines, des 
nouvelles par la personne en question. En attendant, j’ai 
donnd Favis a l’endroit ndcessaire de votre arrivde pro- 
chaine. Vous trouverds ci-jointe l’adresse de la personne 
a laquelle on veut que vous remettiez vos lettres dont vous 
pourriez. etre chargd. Je dois vous dire de n’etre pas sur- 
pris si vous ne receves point de rdponse. On Fadressera 
a moi. Des raisons que vous savds, c’est a dire qu’on ne 
donnera rien d’ecrit de sa main touchant cette affaire, ne 
permettent pas d’agir autrement. Si 071 ne change pas de 
sentiment, et si 011 ne vous fait pas dire par celui auquel 
vous donnerds vos lettres, d’attendre ici, je ne vois pas 
d’autre expedient, que de retourner dans une quinzaine de 
jours et de venir me trouver a Hannovre, 011 je compte 
d’etre infailliblement vers la fin du mois d’Avril. 

J’ai Fhonneur d’etre avec la consideration la plus dis- 
tingude, Monsieur, 

Votre tres-humble et tres-obeissant serviteur, 

A Londres, ce 24de Mars, 1775. b. L. 

Adresse de la personne d laquelle Mr, JVr, 7'emetira des leitres ; 

Monsieur de Hinuber, Jermain-street, St. James. 

(“ Received in London the 4th of April 1775.”—N. W. W.) 
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No. HI. 

A Hannovre, ce 9 me Janvier, 1777. 

MONSIEUR, —Ayant perdu, ou plutot brfild, avec tous les 
papiers relatives a Fafifaire en question, Tadresse que vous 
m’aviez donnd a Londres, pour vous faire parvenir avec 
sfiretd mes lettres, je n’ai pu hazarder de rdpondre a l’hon- 
neur de votre dernidre du 29 Novemb. par la poste ordinaire. 
J’ai prdfdrd, monsieur, d’attendre le ddpart du courier d’au- 
jourd’hui le porteur de celle-ci, qui ne manquera pas de 
faire les recherches ndcessaires pour trouver les moyens de 
vous la remettre en maines propres. 

Convaincu comme je le suis du zdle, du parfait ddvoue- 
ment et du desinteressement, autant que du succes heureux, 
avec lequel vous aves servi dans cette affaire difficile et 
epineuse, je ne sgaurois assds vous marquer mes regrets de 
vous savoir encore jusqu’ici sans aucune rdcompence. Per- 
suades-vous, monsieur, que j’ai fait tout mon possible pour 
vous la faire avoir, et que je tenterai par de nouvelles re¬ 
presentations 4 contribuer d’accdlerer cette rdcompence 
juste et due a vos peines et services. 

Quoique je ne ddsapprouve nullement le projet que vous 
avds formd de vous remettre au souvenir du Roi par l’envoi 
du mdmoire dressd sur les circonstances de la negotiation 
dans laquelle vous dtids employe, j’ose vous prier de re¬ 
mettre cette dernidre tentative encore pour quelque terns, 

et d’attendre la reponse de Mr. de S-fif, sur la lettre 

que vous m’avds envoyde pour la lui faire tenir: Commis¬ 
sion dont je n’ai pu m’acquitter, Mr. de S-fif se trouvant 

absent de Zelle depuis 3 mois : mais sachant qu’il doit 
necessairement dtre de retour vers la fin de ce mois, vous 
pouvds compter, monsieur, que vous aurds infailliblement 
sa rdponse dans le courrent du mois de Fdvrier, et avec 
elle, les avis de Tefifet de ma dernidre lettre a sa majestd 
sur ce sujet. 

II ne me reste qu’i vous souhaiter tout le bonheur que 
vous mdritds, et de vous assurer de la part sincere que je 
prendrai, si mes voeux pour votre fortune et contentemcnt 
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se realisent. J’ai l’honneur d'etre avec les sentimens de la 
consideration la plus distingude, Monsieur, 

Votre trds-humble et tres-obdissant serviteur, 

Baron de Lichtenstein. 


PAPERS RESPECTING THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 

No. I. 

Copie. Zelle, ce 15 Mai, 75. 

La maladie dpidemique qui nous menaga n’existe plus 
ici; en ville elle n’a point dtd du tout, et au chateau elle 
n’a emporte qu’un page et notre chere Reine, qui fait a si 
juste titre l’objet de nos plus sinceres regrets; et cela est 
general. Sa cour, qui l’idolatroit, est vraiment ddsolee, 
malgre la ferme persuasion que notre respectable maitre 
aura soin d’eux, mais c’est pour elle-meme qu’on la regrette, 
et vous ne sauriez vous imaginer Taffliction et la consterna¬ 
tion qui se repandit dans toute la ville lorsqu’on la sgut en 
danger. Elle l’dtoit du premier moment qu’elle tomba 
malade par le jugement de notre habile medecin Leyser ; 
elle s’en appergut d'abord elle-meme, et lui dit en propres 
termes : “Vous m'avez tird deux fois depuis le mois d’Oc- 
tobre de deux maladies assez serieuses, mais de celle-ci 
vous n’en viendrez point a bout: ” et elle rie dit que mal- 
heureusement trop vrai. La fidvre du premier moment 
etoit d’une violence prouvde par 131 Pulsschlage dans une 
minute, et les deux derniers jours Ton ne pouvoit plus les 
compter. Leyser demanda Zimmermann d’Hannovre, qui 
vint a son secours, mais sans effet. Le Friesel sortit, mais 
avec des taches qui denotoient une fidvre pourprde, et c’est 
aussi a cette malheureuse maladie et aux ddcrets dune 
Providence immuable que nous devons sa perte. Apres 
avoir souffert en Chrdtienne avec une patience et une re¬ 
signation parfaite et presque sans exemple, gardd connois- 
sance, marque comme de coutume les plus tendres et gra- 
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cieuses attentions pour ses dames d’honneur qui la soig- 
noicnt dans sa maladie, et parld jusqu’au dernier moment, 
elle a fini sa carriire d’une fagon qui a <£difie et pdnetre 
d’admiration tous les assistans. Elle a vu notre digne 
Surintendant-general Jacobi et le Ministre Lehzen, qui ne 
l’a pas quittd et 4 qui elle a quasi dictd ce qu’il devoit 
lui lire 4 plusieurs reprises et entre ce beau Cantique 
de Gellert fiber die Liebe der Feinde—Nie will ich dein 
zu schaden suchen —en repet ant souvent le 5 ieme vers. En 
un mot, ces derni£res heures, ou les masques de tous les 
humains tombent, sa fermdtd vraiment stoi'que avec laquelle 
elle paroissoit soutenir les revers douloureux d’une infor¬ 
tune si dclatee, la magnanimitd de toutes les vertus hu- 
maines, peut-etre la plus difficile 4 pratiquer envers ses 
adversaires, qui ne cessoient point de la persecute^ joint a 
la conduite irrdprochable qu’elle a mene pendant tout le 
terns que nous avons eu le bonheur de la possdder, nous 
persuadent, Mr., de la malignitd des ennemis que cette 
auguste princesse a eu. Elle leur a pardonnd, et il faut 
que nous le fassions aussi, en souhaitant qu’ils le recon- 
noissent pour se convertir; et il n’y aqu’une voix gdndrale 
pour se convaincre que si cette jeune Reine dtoit tombee 
en des bonnes mains, et moins exposde et abandonee aux 
pieges qu’on lui dressa dds son arrivde 4 Copenhague, dans 
un age ou l’expdrience ne pouvoit que lui manquer, elle 
auroit fait, et par son coeur et son esprit si bien ornd, les 
delices de tout un peuple. 

A cause d’une necessit6 absolue il a fallu deposer son 
corps apr£s deux fois 24 heures dans le caveau des Dues 
de Zelle, jusqu’au terns que le Roi d’Angleterre regie la 
pompe de ces funerailles. Cela s’est fait avec beaucoup 
d’ordre et de ddcence par le Grand Mardchal de Lichten¬ 
stein. Aux sermons 4 l’dglise et 4 la lecture de la Abdanc - 
kung toute la ville a fondu en larmes depuis le premier 
jusqu’au dernier. Son affabilitd et sa douceur lui avoient 
gagn^ les cceurs meme du plus petit peuple. Les Juifs 
ouvrirent d’abord leur temple pour les pri£res publiques, 
et dans les rues Ton n’entendoit que des gemissemens et 
des invocations pour le rdtablissement unserer guten uud 
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lieben Kbmgmn . Les Etats du Duche de Lunebourg as¬ 
sembles a Zelle conjointement avec d’autres corps de la 
magistrature out envoy<£ des lettres de condolence au Roi, 
remplis des expressions qui marquent leur vive douleur, 
celle du peuple, et la consternation s’est manifestee dans 
toutes les classes des habitants de ces contrees. 


No. II. 

DEATH AND CHARACTER OF THE QUEEN. 

Sir,—C onscious of my own incapacity to draw a portrait 
so masterly and difficult as that of the late Queen Caroline 
Matilda of Denmark, I waited in the expectation that some 
more able and eloquent pen would have attempted it. But 
few persons in this kingdom were in any degree acquainted 
with her life or actions while she resided in Copenhagen ; 
perhaps still fewer had the honour to know that exalted 
sufferer during the latter years which she spent in retreat 
at Zell. To this unacquaintance with her Majesty’s person 
may, I doubt not,be imputed the universal silence respect¬ 
ing her; and it is from the appearance of no other writer 
in so noble a cause that the present attempt to present 
her real character to the English people must derive its 
excuse. 

Sacrificed in the first bloom of life, and decked with 
the fillets of royal misery, she was sent, an inexperienced 
victim, to a court the most despicably dissolute and de¬ 
bauched in Europe. The man to whom she was wedded, 
—I mean the present King of Denmark,—was a compound 
of insanity and brutality. In the frequent paroxysms of 
debility or frenzy to which he was subject, he resembled 
the unhappy Charles VI. of France; in the intervals of 
riot and intemperance he seemed to emulate Alphonso VI 
of Portugal. Surrounded with spies and emissaries who 
interpreted the most trifling levities of youth into enor¬ 
mous crimes, the young and unguarded Queen could not 
long remain in such a court without giving her enemies 
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too favourable an opportunity to effect her fall. They 
succeeded, and induced the wretched King to become the 
engine of their malevolence, by signing the order for her 
imprisonment. The interposition of the British Court saved 
her from further violence, and conducted her to an asylum 
in the Electoral dominions of Hanover. Here she appeared 
in her true and native character. Divested of the retinue 
and pomp which on the throne of Denmark veiled her, in 
a great degree, from the inspection of nice observers, the 
qualities of her heart displayed themselves in her little 
court at Zell, and gained her universal love. Her person 
was dignified and graceful: she excelled in all the exer¬ 
cises befitting her sex, birth, and station; she danced the 
finest minuet in the Danish court, and managed the horse 
with uncommon address and spirit. She had a taste in 
music, and devoted much of her time, while at Zell, to the 
harpsichord. The characteristic style of her dress was 
simplicity, not magnificence; that of her deportment, an 
affability which, in a personage of such high rank, might 
be termed extreme condescension. Her talents were 
liberal and diffusive : she conversed with the most perfect 
facility in French, English, German, and Danish ; and to 
these extraordinary attainments she added a thorough 
knowledge of the Italian, which she studied and admired 
for its beauty and delicacy. Her manners were the most 
polished, soft, and ingratiating; and even the contracted 
state of her finances could not restrain that princely muni¬ 
ficence and liberality of temper which made her purse ever 
open to distress or misery. Though the natural enjouemcnt 
and gaiety of her disposition impressed those who only 
saw her in the circle with the idea of tranquillity, of hap¬ 
piness; yet it cannot be doubted that the series of cruel 
and unmerited sufferings she underwent impressed her 
mind very deeply, and perhaps slowly conduced to pro¬ 
duce those attacks of sickness which in the end proved 
fatal. Banished with every circumstance of indignity from 
the throne of Denmark, she yet retained no sentiment of 
revenge or resentment against the authors of her fall, or 
against the Danish people. Her heart was not tinctured 
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with ambition, and she looked back to the diadem which 
had been torn from her brow with a calmness and a supe¬ 
riority of soul which might have made a Philip V. or a 
Victor Amadeus blush. It was not the crown she re¬ 
gretted : her children only employed her care. The feel¬ 
ings of the Queen were absorbed in those of the mother; 
and if she wept the day when she quitted the island of 
Zealand, it was because she was then bereft of those dear 
objects of her maternal fondness. Two or three months 
before her death, she showed with transports of joy to 

Madame d’O-, her first lady of the bedchamber, a 

little portrait of the Prince Royal her son, which she had 
just received. It happened that this lady, some few days 
after, entered the Queen’s apartment at an unusual hour: 
she was surprised at hearing her Majesty talk, though quite 
alone. While she stood in this attitude of astonishment, 
unable to retire, the Queen turned suddenly round, and 
addressing herself to her with that charming smile which 
she alone could preserve at a moment when her heart was 
torn with the most acute sensations, “What must you 
think,” said she, “of a circumstance so extraordinary as 
that of overhearing me talk, though you find me perfectly 
alone?—but it was to this dear and cherished image I 
addressed my conversation. And what do you imagine I 
said to it? Nearly the same verses which you applied not 
long ago to a child sensible to the happiness of having 
found her father; verses,” added she, “which I changed 
after the manner following.” The verses are French, and 
too delicate to admit of a translation. 

“Eh ! qui done, comme moi, gouteroit la douceur 
De t’appeller mon fils, d’etre chere k ton cceur ! 

Toi, qu’on arrache aux bras d’une m£re sensible, 

Qui ne pleure que toi, dans ce destin terrible.” 

Madame d’O-could not speak: she burst into tears. 

and, overcome with her own emotions, retired hastily from 
the royal presence. 

When she was first apprehended to be in danger from 
the disorder which seized her, anxiety and consternation 
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were spread through her whole little court, which idolised 
her; but when she expired, no language can express the 
horror and silent grief visible in every apartment of the 
palace. Leyser, the physician who attended her Majesty 
during her whole illness, dreaded the event from the first 
moment. She saw it, and, impressed with a presentiment 
of her approaching death, which proved but too true, 
“You have twice,” said she, “extricated me from very 
dangerous indispositions since the month of October ; but 
this exceeds your skill: I know I am not within the help 
of medicine.” Leyser desired that the celebrated physician 
Zimmermann might be called in from Hanover. He was 
so ; but her Majesty’s illness, which was a most violent 
spotted fever, baffled every endeavour. At the beginning 
her pulse beat a hundred and thirty-one strokes in a minute, 
but during the two last days it was impossible to count 
them. She bore the pains of her distemper with exquisite 
patience, and even showed the most delicate and generous 
attentions to her maids of honour who waited by her. Her 
senses, speech, and understanding she preserved to the last 
moment; and only a short time before her death expressed 
the most perfect forgiveness of all those enemies who had 
persecuted and calumniated her during life. Monsieur 
de Lichtenstein, Grand Marechal of the Court of Hanover, 
presided at the funeral rites, which were conducted with a 
pomp suited to her regal dignity. Her Majesty’s body 
was interred with her ancestors the Dukes of Zell. The 
streets and the great churches were thronged with crowds 
of people, drawn by the sincerest grief and condolence, to 
behold the mournful obsequies of their benefactress pass 
along in silent state. It was a scene the most affecting 
and awful to be imagined : nothing was heard but groans, 
invocations to Heaven, interrupted by sobs and tears, 
through every quarter of the city. The death of this 
amiable princess most strikingly reminds one of that of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, in the last century. They 
were both eminent for their accomplishments of mind and 
person ; they equally constituted the brightest ornament 
of the courts in which they resided; they were both torn 
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away in the pride of youth by violent and short distempers, 
and in both were some suspicions of unnatural means, com¬ 
monly received. But the most striking proof of the love 
and attachment borne to the Queen, and of the impression 
which her virtues had made among all ranks of people in 
the country where she died, is the resolution which the 
States of Lunenbourg framed at Hanover on the 10th of 
last month. 
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loan of twelve millions, 91, 92; 
head of Select Committee on Su¬ 
preme Court of Judicature in Bengal, 
104 ; speech on right to tax Ameri¬ 
can colonies, 144-145 > speeches on 
American war, 157, 188, 190, 214- 
215; on Lord North’s Adminis¬ 
tration, 220 ; on Lord North's re- 
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signation, 245; M.P. for Malton, 
254; Paymaster in Rockingham 
Cabinet, 262 ; his bill for reduction 
of the Civil List, 280-282, 285-287, 
375 ; on parliamentary reform, 306, 
317 ; on Rodney’s victory, 328; effect 
of Marquis of Rockingham's death 
on, 348 ; deplores his resignation, 
353, 354, 375 ; observations on Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham’s will, 354 ; on 
Shelburne’s American policy, 369 ; 
his reforms in the Pay-Office, 380; 
ridicules King’s speech, December 
1782, 395 ; on suggested cession of 
Gibraltar, 404 ; on Coalition, 426 ; 
Paymaster in Coalition Ministry, iii. 
56 ; reinstatement of Powell and 
Bembridge, 77 et seq. \ speeches in de¬ 
fence thereof, 81, 83; declines to 
answer questions thereon, 85 ; ap¬ 
pears at trial of Bembridge, 86 ; 
charged with altering clauses in his 
bill for regulation of the Pay-Office, 
86; encounter with Pitt with re¬ 
gard to reforms, 101-102 ; speech 
on East India Bill, 171-175, 432; 
M.P. for Malton, 1784, 383 ; his 
“ Representation ” on collapse of 
Coalition, 422 ; motions and invec¬ 
tives against Hastings,432, 437-439; 
uestions Scott about Hastings, iv. 
1 ; on Mahommed Ali’s loans, 82, 
86 ; on transportation of convicts, 
108 ; gives notice of inquiry respect¬ 
ing Hastings, 150, 250 ; in debates 
on prosecution of Hastings, 258, 280, 
300, 312, 324, 327, 431, 435, 446 ; v. 
II, 16, 31 ; on his intended impeach¬ 
ment of Lord North, iv. 310; tem¬ 
per in discussion on treaty with 
France, 382 ; sells his pensions, 384- 
385 ; prosecutes Hastings at West¬ 
minster Hall, v. 66 ; on expenses of 
the trial, 133 ; on Pitt’s Declaratory 
India Bill, 82 ; part in Impey’s 
impeachment, 104, III, 128; on 
the King’s insanity and Prince of 
Wales’s right to assume Regency, 
212, 233, 253, 255, 261, 277, 278, 
288 ; on Regency Bill, 297, 300, 314; 
close of his career, 316-318 ; mis¬ 
cellanea, ii. 402, 407, 421, 445 ; iii. 
19, 74, 99» IJ 6, 124, 246, 289; iv. 
135 - 

Burke, Richard, Secretary of Treasury 
in Rockingham Ministry, ii. 262 ; in 
Coalition Ministry, iii. 56. 


Burke, William, assists Burke and Fox 
to frame East India Bill, iii. 146 
note ; agent of Rajah of Tanjore, iv. 
81-82. 

Burrell family, elevation of, through 
marriages, iii. 352-355. 

Burrell, Peter, the younger, marriage 
with Lady Bertie, and elevation to 
peerage, iii. 353. 

Bute, Lord, influence over George III., 
i. 304, 306; character, 307, 320, 321; 
married to daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, 318-319 note\ in¬ 
troduction to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, at Egham races, 319; in pri¬ 
vate theatricals at Leicester House, 
320; accomplishments and tastes, 
321 ; patronage of men of letters, ib. ; 
his Administration, 322; his house 
in Berkeley Square, ib. ; suspected 
conduct in Peace of Fontainebleau, 
323 ; unpopularity, caused by his 
favour at Carlton House, 327; de¬ 
sirous of resuming power, 328. 

Byng, Admiral, charged with cowardice 
and treachery, i. 269, and 7 iote . 

Byng, George, M.P. for Middlesex, i. 
367; attacks on Lord North and his 
loan of twelve millions, ii. 90, 93, 94, 
95,96-97. 

Byron, Admiral, character, commands, 
&c., i. 221-223. 

Byron, Lord, duel with Mr. Chaworth, 

i. 221 note. 

Calabria, Duke of, imbecile heir to 
Spanish monarchy, i. 170. 

Calonne, convocation of “ Les Not¬ 
ables,” iv. 404; character, 405 ; 
proposed tax and dismissal, 447; 
comes to England, 448. 

Camden, Lord, invested with Garter by 
George III., i. 89-90; miscellanea, 

ii. 58; v. 166; action in Lords during 
King’s insanity, v. 19S, 213, 236, 273, 
284, 285. 

Camoens, memorial to, i. 35, and note ; 
comparison with Cervantes, 36. 

Campbell, Lady Augusta, Prince of 
Wales’s attachment for, v. 369. 

Campbell, Lord Frederick, character, 
iv. 77-78 ; motion on Westminster 
election, 7S. 

Campbell, Ilay, defends Hastings, v. 3. 

Canada, cession of territory to America, 
ii. 417. 

Cardigan, James, Earl of, i. 288 note. 
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Carhampton, Earl of, iv. 322-323. 

Carlisle, Earl of, Lord Privy Seal in 
Coalition Ministry, iii. 52. 

Carlton House, celebration of Fox’s 
success at Westminster in 1784, iii. 
349 ; works and decoration in, v. 24; 
during question of Regency, 259, 
292, 305 , 3 2 7 - 

Carmarthen, Marquis of, ii. 178 note ; 
motion on admission of Earl Sack- 
ville to House of Lords, 178-180; 
ambassador to France, 412 ; Secre¬ 
tary of State in Pitt’s Cabinet, iii. 
201 ; v. 165. 

Carnatic. See (( India.’’ 

Caroline, Queen, her influence over 
George II., i. 315; concealed com¬ 
plaint which caused her death, 316 ; 
her character, id. 

Caroline Matilda, Queen, attempted re¬ 
storation of, iv. 176-212; v. 397-421; 
death and character, 421-427. 

Carpenter, Lady Almeria, v. 201. 

Carriages, royal, at Alcantara, Lisbon, 
i. 17. 

Carrington, Lord. See “ Smith, 
Robert.” 

Carteret, Lord, v. 310. 

Catherine, Empress, of Russia, her 
predilection for Sir T. Wroughton, 

i. 132; her connection with Prince 
Gregory Orlofif, 133 ; her knowledge 
of the assassination of Ivan VI., 134 ; 
her responsibility for the seizure and 
death of Princess Tarrakanoff, 134- 
141 ; her complicity in the death of 
Grand Duchess Natalia Alexiewna, 
141 ; caused the death of Princess of 
Wirtemberg, 148 et seq. ; hostility to 
England, 17S1, i. 279; policy and 
alliance with Austria, v. 176. 

Cavendish, Lord George, iv. 381. 

Cavendish, Lord John, Chancellor of 
Exchequer in Rockingham Cabinet, 

ii. 261 ; amendment to address on 
peace moved by, 424; Chancellor 
of Exchequer in Coalition Ministry, 
51, 96-97 ; his loan, 64 ; budget, 95; 
list of unaudited sums in hands of 
public accountants laid on the table 
of the House by, 113-115 ; alluded 
to, iii. 8 note ; motion on the peace, 
8-9 ; loses York election, 338. 

Chambers, Sir William, architect of 
Somerset House, v. 122, 124. 

Chancellor, Lord, project to empower 
him to put Great Seal to bills during 
VOL. V. 


King’s insanity, v. 232. See “ Thur- 
low.” 

Chantilly, Mademoiselle (Madame Fa- 
vart), the actress, mistress of Mar¬ 
shal Saxe, i. 68-70. 

Chapone, Mrs., and her circle, i. HI. ’ 

Charles Edward, the Pretender, at 
Florence in 1779, i. 206 et seq. ; de¬ 
scent from King of Poland, 207 ; 
Papal honours and income retrenched, 
207 ; Dr. King’s account of him, 208 
note ; Mrs. Piozzi’s remarks on him 
in 1786, 208 note ; his consort, the 
Countess d’Albany, 209; appear¬ 
ance, 210; his propensity to drink 
defeats Choiseul’s project of an in¬ 
vasion, 211-213. 

Charles I., secret history of execution 
of, ii. 290. 

Charlotte, Queen. See u Queen.” 

Charles VI. of France, insane, v. 181. 

Chatham, Earl of. See “ Pitt.” 

Chatham, second Earl of, becomes head 
of Admiralty, v. 96-150; character 
and career, 151-154. 

Chaworth, Mr., duel with Lord Byron, 

i. 221 note. 

Cheltenham, visit of George III. to, v. 
159 - 

Chesterfield, Earl of, Philip “ the 
Sturdy,” i. 288 note; his embassy to 
Madrid, iv. 245; favoured by George 
III., 247 ; prosecution of Dr. Dodd, 
248-250. 

Cheyt Sing, charge against Hastings 
with regard to, iv. 336. 

Choiseul, Due de, his administration 
under Louis XV., i. 71 ; project for 
invasion of England on behalf of 
Pretender, 212 ; reduction of Corsica, 
347 - 

Christian VII. of Denmark, insane, v. 
182. 

Churchill, Charles, and Lady Mary 
Walpole, residence at Nancy, i. 63. 

Civil List, Burke’s bill for reduction 
of, ii. 280; modifications of the 
measure, 281-282 ; its effects, 285- 
287, 375; deficiency in, iv. 304. 

Clerk, John, invention of naval man¬ 
oeuvre of breaking the line, i. 225 note. 

Clerke, Sir Philip Jennings, bill to 
exclude contractors from Parliament,; 

ii. 99-100, 283. 

Clermont, Earl and Countess, and 
their intimacy with Prince of Wales, 
v. 25-31. 

2 E 
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Cleveland Row, Selwyn’s house in, 
it. 2SS. 

Clinton, Sir H., and Lord Cornwallis, 
vote of thanks in Parliament to, i. 
264. 

Coalition, arrangement of preliminaries 
between Fox and North, ii. 42 1-422; 
reprobated from Treasury bench, 
423 ; avowed by Fox, 424 ; discussed 
in the House, 425-426; iii. 6-S, 
16-20; defended by Lord North, 16- 
17 ; King sends for Duke of Port¬ 
land and Lord North, 30 ; disagree 
with the King as to resignation of 
Thurlow, 31 ; King sends for Duke 
of Portland, 48. 

Coalition Ministry, its composition, 
iii- 5 I- 59 i Great Seal put into com¬ 
mission, 59; public opinion against, 
89; loan, 64; Budget, 95; effect 
of negativing Pitt’s bill of reform 
of public offices on, 103; disliked 
by the King, 117; peerages conferred, 
123; preparation of East India Bill, 
146 ; beginning of session (Nov¬ 
ember 17S3), 153; refuse to resign, 
197; dismissed by the King, 19S. 

Coalition, Opposition leaders endea¬ 
vour to form extended Administra¬ 
tion with Pitt, iii. 278-310, 321 —331; 
close of contest with Pitt, 313-318 ; 
motives for impeachment of Hastings, 
iv. 147, 14S. See “Fox,” “North.” 

Coke, D. P., M.P. for Nottingham, 
vote of thanks to Sir H. Clinton and 
Lord Cornwallis, i. 264; opposition 
to plan of arming the people, ii. 310 ; 
moves for inquiry into Barre’s pen¬ 
sion, 360; withdraws his motion, 
370 ; miscellanea, 407, 446. 

Coke, T. W., M.P. for Norfolk, iii. 
30 note\ motion to induce Pitt to 
resign, 285 ; loses seat (1784), 338. 

Coligny, Ilenriette de, Comtesse de 
La Suze, i. 118. 

Colman, George, the younger, intimacy 
with Prince of Wales, v. 365. 

Commission for opening Parliament 
under Great Seal during the King’s 
insanity, v. 285. 

Commons, House of. Ministerial side 
during Lord North’s Administration, 
i. 360-430 ; incident of Ellis’s wig 
taken off by Lord North’s sword, 
362 ; Opposition under Fox, ii. 
1-52 ; select Committee on Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal, ii. 


104; Secret Committee on Indian 
affairs (April 1781), 106-109; motion 
to nominate Commissioners of Ac¬ 
counts from members, ii. 117 ; lists 
of the voting circulated by Opposi¬ 
tion, ii. 237 ; scene of Lord North’s 
announcement of his retirement from 
office, 242-247 ; appearance of Rock¬ 
ingham Ministry in the House, 269 ; 
motion to expunge resolutions on 
Wilkes’ Middlesex election, ii. 296; 
parliamentary regulations as to in- 
comesofmembersnot adhered to, 309; 
report of debate on cession of Gib¬ 
raltar forwarded to plenipotentiaries 
at Paris, ii. 407 ; press the king to 
form Administration after Shelburne’s 
resignation, iii. 36 ; charge against 
Burke of altering clauses of his Pay 
Office Bill in the engrossing room, 
86; corruption and bribery of mem¬ 
bers (1763-17S2), 236 et seq. ; Prince 
of Wales in the House, 266, 271 ; 
Pitt’s contest with, 292, et seq . 315— 
316 ; House of Lords supports Pitt 
against, 300 ; dissolution, 328 ; elec¬ 
tion of 1784, 337; meeting of new 
Parliament, 360; election of Speaker, 
385; Lord Mahon accidentally strikes 
Pitt on the head, 402 ; motions 
on parliamentary reform, 422 ; iv. 

112; examinations at the bar on 
Westminster election, 172 ; peti¬ 
tioners against Irish propositions 
heard at the bar, 126; bill for 
regulating the duration of polls and 
scrutinies in elections, 15 2—1 53 > 
Hastings at the bar, 315; opening 
of session (17S7), 377; v. 45; hear 
petition against Pitt’s Declaratory 
Bill, 75; proceedings on King’s 
insanity, 193, 203, 207, 209, 225, 
251, 255, 260; Pitt’s resolutions, 
230. See ** Debates.” 

Conde, Prince of, in 17S4, iv. 45, 

46. 

Contractors, bill to prevent their sitting 
in Parliament, ii. 99, 2S3 ; abuses of 
contracts, iii. 246, 247. 

Convicts, transportation of, iv. 10S. 

Conway, General, member of Opposi¬ 
tion (17S1), ii. 44; motions on Ame¬ 
rican war, iSS, 197-202, 203 ; 

placed at head of army under Rock¬ 
ingham Ministry, 261, and note ; 
speech on Shelburne’s American 
policy, 367 ; motion of thanks to 
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Eliott, 406; miscellanea, 419; iii. 
S2. 


Cooper, Sir Grey, Secretary of Trea¬ 
sury, i. 428 ; office under Coalition, 

iii. 56; in opposition, iv. 398, 402 ; 
v. 97. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, death, iii. 147. 

Corbett, high bailiff, refuses to return 
Fox for Westminster, iii. 347, 360, 
387 ; examined at bar of the House, 

iv. 72. 

Cornwall, C. W., elected Speaker, 
1780, i. 259; character, 260, 261 
note ; elected Speaker in Parliament 
of 1784, iii. 385 ; gives casting vote 
against Government, 269 ; death, v. 
244; unregretted, 246. 

Cornwallis, Dr. Frederick, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, death, iii. 31 note. 

Cornwallis, Lord, vote of thanks in 
Parliament to, i. 264; surrender at 
Yorktown, ii. 134; appointed Gover¬ 
nor-General of India and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, iv. 279. 

Corporation and Test Acts, repeal of, 
iv. 436. 

Corsica, conquest by France, i. 347. 

Cotton tax, repeal of, iv. 119. 

Courtenay, John, speech in debate on 
influence of the Crown and right of 
people to nominate delegates, ii. 112 ; 
remarks on Pitt (Dec. 1782), 397 ; 
on taxon maid-servants, iv. 123-124 ; 
on blastings’ prosecution, v. 4 ; im¬ 
putation on Lord Hood, 4, 14-16; 
his wit, ii. 85 ; iii. 452-455 ; iv. 105, 
123 ; v. 4. 

Coventry, Lady, beauty, v. 369. 

Covent Garden Theatre, Lady Wallace’s 
comedy enacted at, v. 88. 

Cowper, Countess, connection with 
Grand Duke Leopold, i. 195 note. 

Cranston, Lord, description of Rodney’s 
victory, ii. 321. 

Crewe, John, ii. 100 note ; bill to re¬ 
strain revenue officers from voting at 
elections, 100, 283 ; motion to extend 
disqualification to voters employed 
by Navy and Ordnance Boards, iv. 
2 95 - 

Crewe, Mrs., admired by Fox, 11. 10; 
entertainment to celebrate Fox’s elec¬ 
tion, 17 ; iii. 350. 

Crown jewels, difficulty in obtaining 
the, resulting from Burke’s bill, ii. 

375-376. . . 

Crusadoes, Portuguese coin, 1. 17 note. 


Cumberland, Richard, the dramatist, his 
residence with Lord Sackville,iv. 216. 
Cumberland, Duke and Duchess, and 
the Prince of Wales, iv. 321-322. 
Cumberland House, iv. 321. 

Curran, opposition to Irish Proposi¬ 
tions, iv. 165. 

Curtis, Alderman Sir William, v. 3S3. 
Cust, Sir John, Speaker, i. 25S izote, 
260. 

Customs officers, bill to exclude from 
voting at elections, ii. 283. 

Dalrymple, Sir John, finds Princess 
Sophia’s letters to the Court of St. 
Germains, i. 215. 

Damiens, execution of, ii. 293. 

Darby, George, Admiral, i. 267. 
Darlington, Henry, second Earl, last 
holder of Jewel Office, ii. 287. 
Dartmouth, Earl of, Lord Privy Seal, 
i. 415 ; Lord Steward under Coali¬ 
tion Ministry, iii. 53 ; called “ Psalm 
Singer,” 268 note. 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, licentious cha¬ 
racter, ii. 18, and note. 

Dauphin, the, son of Louis XV., death 
of, i. 72 ; character, 73. 

Dawson, Mrs., her connection with 
Lord Lyttleton, i. 230, and note. 
Debates in 17S0, i. 257 et seq. ; on 
Fox’s motion of censure on appoint¬ 
ment of Palliser, Governor of Green¬ 
wich Hospital, ii. 65-72 ; on Lord 
North’s loan of twelve millions, and 
charges of corruption of members, 
90-101 ; on influence of Crown and 
right of people to form associations 
and nominate delegates, 109-115; 
associations and delegates, 444-448 ; 
on capture of St. Eustatia, 115-117 ; 
on abolition of “The Marriage Act,” 
126-128 ; on Lord North’s loan of 
1782, 194; on American War, ii. 119, 
145, 154, 188, 197, 203; leading to 
Lord G. Germain’s resignation, 160 ; 
on alleged maladministration of Earl 
Sandwich at Admiralty, 182-187 > 
on motions of censure on Lord 
North’s Administration, 216-250; 
on Irish affairs, 271-275; parlia¬ 
mentary reform, 306, 314; iii. 68- 
76, 422 ; iv. 112 ; Government plan 
for arming the people, ii. 310 et seq. \ 
British supremacy over Ireland, 312 
et seq. ; motion of thanks to Rodney, 
331 et seq .; superseding of Rodney, 
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333 ct seq. ; Mahon’s bill for preven¬ 
tion of bribery at elections, 341 et 
seq. ; Bane’s pension and Fox’s re¬ 
signation, 360 et seq. ; the King’s 
Speech (December 1782), 395 ; 

on peace with America, France, 
and Spain, ii. 402, 408, 416, 424, 
427 ; iii. 8 ; coalition, iii. 6-8, 
16-17 ; Powell and Bembridge’s 
malversations in the Pay Office, 77 
et seq. ; on Lord John Cavendish’s 
budget, 95-96; income of Prince of 
Wales, 108; East India Bill, 155- 
186; on rejection of East India Bill 
by the Lords, 193 et seq. ; on the 
state of the nation after dismissal of 
Coalition, 257, 295 etseq. ; personality 
in, 26S et seq. ; iv. 124 ; on union be¬ 
tween Fox and Pitt, 2S3 et seq.; 302, 
305 et seq.; 324, at close of contest be¬ 
tween Pitt and Coalition, 315-328; 
thanks to the King, 394; Westminster 
election, 3S7, 397-403, 416-421 ; iv. 
72, 79 . 95 , 96-98 ; Mahommed Ali’s 
affairs, 82, 85 ; ordnance estimates 
and Dukeof Richmond’s plans of for¬ 
tification, 105-108,261-268; repeal 
of cotton tax, 119-121; tax on maid¬ 
servants, 122; “ Irish propositions,” 
127 et seq. ; late hours of debate, 130, 
134; Dundas’s India Bill, 279-289 ; 
Hastings’ prosecution, 309, 324, 327, 
336 , 3^5> 414, 425 et seq., 439, 442 ; 
v. 2,11, 16, 31,68; commercial treaty 
with France, iv. 381 et seq., 397 et 
seq., 419 etseq. ; repeal of Corporation 
and Test Acts, 436 ; Earl Tanker- 
ville’s dismissal from Post Office, v. 
18; impeachment of Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, 51, 57, 100 ; division on Impey’s 
charge not sense of the House, 112- 
115; slave trade, 117, 125, 138, 
142 ; expenses of Hastings’ trial, 
115, 120, 132; right of Prince of 
Wales to assume Regency, 210, 219; 
conditions of Regency, 261 et seq .; 
Regency Bill, 296, 299 et seq. 

Debrett (John), publisher of Wraxall’s 
Short Review, &c., iv. 372—375. 

De Burgh, Colonel, command of regi¬ 
ment in Gordon riots, i. 241, and note. 

Delava], Lord, iii. 267 no:e ; iv. 421- 

423 ; V. 201 - 202 . 

De Lolme, J. L., supposed < ‘J un ‘ UF >’' 
i- 343 - 

Del Campo, Chevalier, Spanish Mini¬ 
ster in England, iv. 355-356. 


Delegates, right of people to nominate, 
ii. 109-115, 296-297, 307, 442, 446. 

Demetrius, the false, i. 141 note. 

Dempster, George, defends Hastings, 

iv. 339, 429. 

Denbigh, Lord, keeper of royal harriers, 
ii. 287. 

Denmark, attempted restoration of 
Queen Carolina Matilda, iv. 176- 
212. 

“ Descamativos,” diversion at the 
Court of Versailles, iv. 38. 

Dettingen, battle of, George II. at, i. 

315 - 

Devonshire, Duke of, husband of 
Georgiana, Duchess of, iii. 344. 

Devonshire, Duchess of, in Johnson’s 
society, i. 113-114; assists Fox at 
Westminster election, 1784, iii. 342 
note ; character, 342-343; brings 
voters to the poll, 346; supports 
right of Prince of Wales to Regency, 

v. 258 ; object of Prince of Wales’ 
attachment, 371. 

Diamond necklace, story of, iv. 168— 
176. 

Diamond sent by the Soubah of the 
Deccan to George III., iv. 342. 

Dick, Sir John, British Consul at Leg¬ 
horn, his complicity in the seizure of 
Princess Tarrakanofif, i. 134-141; and 
Lady Dick, 134 note. 

Dillon, Colonel Edward, favoured by 
Marie Antoinette, iv. 37. 

Dodd, Dr., prosecution and execution 
of, iv. 248. 

Dodington, George Bubb, his diary, i. 
6, and note ; in company with Frede¬ 
rick, Prince of Wales, i. 312. 

Dogger Bank, naval action with Dutch 
at, ii. 132. 

Dolben, SirW., on influence of Crown 
and right of people to nominate dele¬ 
gates, ii. 113, 114 note ; on Earl 
Sandwich, motion of censure, 187 ; 
on truce in American war, 200 ; on 
censure against North’s Admini¬ 
stration, 235 ; on Coalition, iii. 47 ; 
measure for regulation of slave trade, 
v. 125, 138. 

Dorchester, Earl of. See “ Milton." 

Dorset, Charles, Earl of, reminiscences 
of, iii. 135. 

Dorset, Duke of, Ambassador to Paris, 
iii. 202-204 ; death, iv. 33. 

Dorset, Duchess of, marriage with Lord 
Whitworth, iv. 33-34. 
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Dorset, Dukedom of, and the loss of 
Knole, iv. 218-219. 

Downing Street, Ministerial company 
in, on night of Gordon riots, i. 237- 
2 39 - 

Draper, Sir William, death, iv. 375. 

Dresden, Wraxall’s visit to, in 1778, i. 
15S et seq. 

Dress, ii. 268, and note, 269-270, 284; 
iii. 92, 290, 361, 364 ; iv. 139. 

Drummond, Henry, banker andM.P., 
concern in loan of twelve millions, 

ii. 96-97. 

Drury Lane Theatre, Hadfield’s attempt 
to shoot George III. in, i. 296-297. 

Du Barry, Countess, i. 75 ; provision 
made for her by Louis, 76-77. 

Du Deffand, Madame, and her circle, 
compared with the London “ Blue 
Stockings,” i. 114. 

Duncan non, Lady, attachment to her 
sister Georgiana, Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, iii. 343. 

Duncombe presents petition from York, 

iii. iS. 

Dundas, Henry (Viscount Melville), i. 
373 note; panegyric on North, 373 ; 
character and career, 425-428 ; de¬ 
fence of Lord North and the loan of 
twelve millions, ii. 97-98; predicts 
future caieer of Pitt, 122-123; on 
American war, 147-148 ; on motions 
of censure against Administration, 
224-225, 235; reply to Fox’s excuses 
of failure to make peace, 279; 
opposes Wilkes, 297 ; presents re¬ 
ports of Secret Committee on East 
India Company, 301-303; in Opposi¬ 
tion, 318; rescues Ministry from 
Rolle’s motions against replacement 
of Rodney, 333 ; Treasurer of the 
Navy under Shelburne, 359 ; on the 
Coalition, 426; becomes Keeper 
of the Signet in Scotland and Trea¬ 
surer of Navy, iii. 27-28; joins Pitt, 
and supports motion for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, 67; motion on 
Rumbold prosecution, 98; speech 
terminating contest between Pitt and 
Fox, 315-316; supposed connection 
with Rumbold, 377—38 1 ; iv. 86; 
secures restitution of forfeited estates 
in Scotland, 1-3; his power and 
influence under Pitt’s Administration, 
9-16, 100, 460; in Indian affairs, 11; 
in Scotland, 12 ; on Fox’s West¬ 
minster election, 76 ; on Mahommed 


Ali’s loans, 85 ; his relations with 
Pitt, 100-101 ; on Irish Propositions, 
130, 135; motives for abandoning 
Hastings, 257, 260 ; his India bill, 
279-2S9; his part in prosecution of 
Hastings, 331, 340, 395, 432; inter¬ 
view with Prince of Wales about 
debts, 463; on Regency bill, v. 313 ; 
miscellanea, iii. 99, 199. 

Dunning (Lord Ashburton), member of 
the Opposition (1781), ii. 39-40 ; poli¬ 
tical connection with Bane, 40 ; on 
right of people to nominate dele¬ 
gates, 114, 446; returned M.P. for 
Caine, 254; raised to peerage, 257; 
Chancellor of Duchy in Rockingham 
Cabinet, 262 ; pension, 360; on 
loss of America, 441 ; death, iii. 
129. 

Duties, bill for consolidation of, iv. 401. 

Earthquake, 1755, Lisbon, i- 13 , 35 , 

39 - 

Eden, Mr., afterwards Lord Auckland, 
i. 237 note ; Secretary for Ireland, 
motion to repeal statute giving right 
to legislate for Ireland, ii. 271-272 ; 
speech on American treaty and pro¬ 
tection of the Loyalists, 416-417 ; 
joins Pitt and is sent Envoy to Ver¬ 
sailles, iv. 226-230; character, 22S- 
229 ; criticisms in the House on his 
defection, 243-245 ; effects commer¬ 
cial treaty with France, 371. 

Effingham, Thomas Howard, Earl of, 
suspected of taking part in Gordon 
riots, i. 250 ; aversion to American 
war, zb., 251, and note ; Treasurer of 
the Household under Rockingham 
Ministry, ii. 275 ; resolutions in fa¬ 
vour of Pitt against Coalition, iii. 
300 ; and Countess, at palace of 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, iv. 
177. 

Egham races, Prince of Wales and Lord 
Bute at, i. 319. 

Eldon, Lord. See “Scott.’ 7 

Election of 1784, iii. 337. 

Elections, bill to exclude officers of 
Excise and Customs from voting, ii. 
100, 283 ; iv. 295. 

Eliot, E. J., becomes a Lord of Trea¬ 
sury, ii. 357 ; his marriage, 357, 35S 
note. 

Eliott, Gen. G. A., his defence of Gib¬ 
raltar, ii. 388; vote of thanks to, 406. 

Elizabeth, Empress, of Russia, her ex- 
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cesses, i. 131 ; lier supposed daugh¬ 
ter, Princess Tarrakanoff, 134, 137— 
141 ; privately married to Razoum- 
offsky, 139. 

Ellenborough, Lord. See “ Law.” 

Elliot, Alexander, part in Nundco- 
mar’s trial, v. 101. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, ii. 201 vote; im¬ 
peachment of Sir Elijah Impey, v. 
49, 100, 127. 

Elliot, Hugh, effects relief of Gotten- 
burg, v. 178 ; his career, 185-18S. 

Ellis, Welbore, i. 362 note ; his wig ac¬ 
cidentally taken off on Lord North’s 
sword in the House, 362-363 ; char¬ 
acter, 424; succeeds Lord George 
Germain as Secretary of American 
Department, ii. 173 ; motions on 
Westminster Election, iii. 416 ; iv. 
72. 

Ensenada, Marquis de la, i. 52 note, 

Eric XIV. of Sweden, insane, v. 182. 

Erskine, Lord, i. 111 note, 112; 
maiden speech, iii. 161 ; supports 
Coalition against Pitt, 257 ; pleads 
Fox’s cause in Westminster election, 
403 ; sketch of his character and 
career, 405-416 ; counsel at the bar 
for India Company’s petition against 
Pitt’s Declaratory Bill, v. 75 ; adviser 
of Prince of Wales, 195. 

Erskine, Sir James, charge against 
Hastings with regard to contracts 
brought forward by, iv. 425, 426. 

Espinasse, Mademoiselle, and her circle, 
compared with the London Blue 
Stockings, i. 114. 

Essex, Earl of, keeper of royal stag- 
hounds, ii. 287. 

Estaing, commander in engagement 
with Admiral Byron, off Grenada, i. 
222. 

Estwick, E., charges Burke with alter¬ 
ing clauses of his Pay Office Bill in 
the engrossing room, iii. 87. 

Eustatia, St., capture of, debate in 
House on, iii. 115-117. 

Excise officers, bill to exclude from 
voting at elections, ii. 283. 

Ewart, Joseph, Secretary of Legation 
and Envoy to Prussia, sketch of his 
rise and career, iv. 219-225. 

Falkland Islands, taken by England, 

i. 348, 402 note. 

Falmouth, Lord (Hugh Boscawen), ii. 

. 1 74 -i 75. 


Farinelli, singer, at court of Ferdinand 
VI. and Barbara, i. 52. 

Faro at the court of Lorraine under 
Stanislaus, i. 64. 

Farquhar, Sir Walter, reminiscences of 
Pitt’s last days and death, iv. 286- 
287. 

Fauconberg, Earl of, bouse at Chelten¬ 
ham for waters, v. 158-159. 

Favart, Madame (Mademoiselle Chan¬ 
tilly), the actress, and Marshal Saxe, i. 
68-70. 

Felkesheim, Count de, story of an 
apparition in Konigsberg, i. 158— 
163. 

Ferdinand, Prince, under influence of 
the JHumifies > i. 12S ; charges against 
Lord George Germain, 393-398. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples, appearance 
and manner, i. 168; married to 
Maria Caroline of Austria, 173 ; rage 
for pleasures of the field, 178; his 
government, 179-181. 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain, i. 52-53. 

Ferrars, Lord de, becomes Earl of 
Leicester, iii. 356. 

Ferrers, Countess, marriage with Lord 
F. Campbell, iv. 77. 

Fielding, tomb at Lisbon, i. 37 ; criti¬ 
cism on,37-38; purchaseof“Amelia” 
by Millar, 38-39. 

“ Figaro,” Beaumarchais’, in Paris, 

1784, iv. 48. 

Fitzherbert, Lord St. Helens, Minister 
at Paris, ii. 407 note; Secretary for 
Ireland, intimacy with King and 
Queen, v. 35. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., and her connection 
with Prince of Wales, iv. 320, 453 ; 
v. 293, 3SS-393. 

Fitzpatrick, Colonel Hon. Richard, 

ii. 24 note\ negotiates prelimi¬ 
naries of the Coalition, 422; Sec¬ 
retary at War in Coalition Ministry, 

iii. 56 ; character, 57—5S note ; M.P. 
for Tavistock, election of 1784, 383. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, heir to Marquis of 
Rockingham, ii. 350. 

Fleury, Cardinal de, i. 53 note ; Ad¬ 
ministration, 60; extraordinary age, 

65-66. 

Flood, Henry, iii. 185 ; v. 73. 

Florence, Wraxall’s visit to, in 1779, i. 
192 ei scq. 

Fontainebleau, peace of, 1763, i. 70 ; 

, 3 2 3 * 329* 

Fortifications proposed by Duke of 
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Richmond, iv. 105-108; brought 
forward by Pitt, and debates thereon, 
261-268. 

Foscari, Francesco, i. 198 note. 

Fox, C. J., “ History of the Early Part 
of the Reign of James II.,” i. 5, ancl 
note; policy in French Revolution, 
200-203; in Gordon riots, 239, 
248 ; on appointment of Palliser to 
Greenwich, 261-263 ; criticisms on 
Lord North, 366; attack on Lord 
Sandwich, 404-405 ; sketch of his 
character and career, ii. 1-26 ; ap¬ 
pearance and dress, 2 ; descent, 3 ; 
his grandfather, Sir Stephen Fox, 3 
7 iote ; his father, Lord Holland, 4-5 ; 

; enters political life, 6 ; at the head 
of the “ Macaronis,” 7 ; fortune 
squandered in play, 8-13 ; sells his 
sinecure Clerkship of the Pells, 8; 
iii. 28; play at Brookes’s, ii. 9; Booth- 
by’s estimate of Fox, 9 ; straitened 
circumstances, 11 ; lodgings in St. 
James’s Street, close to Brookes’s, 
12 ; conduct under his losses, 22-23 ; 
fondness for sports, 15 ; instances of 
intractability, 16; natural Tory bias, 
18, 103 note ; reasons for political 
unsuccess, 19-26 ; reflections on the 
King in the House, 20-22 ; 151- 
152, 191 ; taste for letters, 22-24 ; 
verses on Gibbon, 24 ; sends his own 
delegate to Russia, 34 ; compared 
with Burke, 37 ; moves censure on 
Government for appointment of Pal¬ 
liser Governor of Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital, 65 ; speech on Lord North’s 
loan of twelve millions, 98 ; on 
Crown influence and right of people 
to nominate delegates, ill, 225-226 ; 
on American war, 123-126, 204-206, 
210-212,215-216; motion for repeal 
of Marriage Act, 126-128 ; alterca¬ 
tion with Ministers upon his conduct 
with regard to American war, 130 ; 
attack on Lord Sandwich’s Admini¬ 
stration at the Admiralty during 
1781, 171 ; on bill to treat for 
peace with America, 210; profession 
of his political faith, 223, 225-226; 
on motion of censure against North’s 
Administration, 234-235; apology 
to Lord North for severe expressions, 
234; returned for Westminster in 
new Parliament, 254; Secretary of 
State in Rockingham Cabinet, 258, 
266, 309, 310; on money in hands 


of public accountants, 263, 344 ; re¬ 
plies to Eden’s motion on Irish 
affairs, 271, 274 ; fails to make peace 
with the Dutch, 277-279 ; on grants 
of pension to Lord North and his 
adherents, 294-295 ; on expulsion 
of Wilkes from the House, 296-297 ; 
on plan of arming the people, 311 ; 
moves repeal of Act of 1719 declaring 
the dependence of Ireland, 312-313 ; 
on parliamentary reform, 314, 316; 
compared with Pitt, 316; losses at 
play supposed cause of replacement 
of Rodney, 329 ; motion of thanks 
to Rodney, 331; defends supercession 
of Rodney, 334-335 ; on royal pre¬ 
rogative, 334; differs from Pitt on 
bill against bribery at elections, 342; 
effect of Marquis of Rockingham’s 
death on, 348; last speech as 
Secretary of State, 351; his resig¬ 
nation, 352 ; speaks of his private 
difficulties in connection therewith, 
353; considerations thereon, 355 el 
seq . ; changes in Cabinet owing 
thereto, 357 ; speech on his resig¬ 
nation in debate on Barre’s pen¬ 
sion, 363-366; denies Shelburne’s 
statement as to cause of his resig¬ 
nation, 372; convokes his con¬ 
stituents in Westminster Hall, 383 ; 
on King’s Speech, December 1782, 
397; on provisional peace with 
America, 402, 408, 416, 417, 429; 
iii. 9-10; on suggested cession of 
Gibraltar, ii. 403, 406 ; rapprochement 
with Lord North, 408, 411 ; rejects 
overtures of Shelburne, 418 ; Ameri¬ 
can peace caused by, 419; negotia¬ 
tion of preliminaries of the Coalition, 
421-422; on the Coalition, 428 ; 
iii. 37 ; holds to right of association, 
among the people, ii. 443, 446; on 
pension to Thurlow, iii. 26-27 ; 
attacks Ministers in office after Shel¬ 
burne’s resignation, 37-40; charges 
Jenkinson with secret influence, 
38, 45, 176; Foreign Secretary in 
Coalition Ministry, 51, 120; prepon¬ 
derating influence, 52, 115; alter¬ 
cations with Pitt, 64-66 ; defends 
Burke’s reinstatement of Powell and 
Bembridge, 77-79 ; defends Burke 
against charge of altering clauses of 
his Pay Office Bill, 87; effect of his 
private extravagance on his public 
position, 97, in ; speech in justifica- 
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tion of his father as Paymaster of the 
Forces, I! 2, 115; how regarded 

by the King, 118-120, 142; duel 
with Adam, 143 note; loss of popu¬ 
larity, 143-145 ; designs the Order of 
the Bath vacant by Sir Eyre Coote’s 
death for his friend Thompson, 148 ; 
interview with the King on his de¬ 
clining to invest Thompson, 149-150; 
introduces East India Bill, 155, 164, 
175, 184 et seq .; on rejection by the 
Lords, 195 ; parliamentary tactics 
after dismissal of Coalition,208 etseq .; 
predicts collapse of Pitt’s Govern¬ 
ment, 210; oratory, 225, 226; mar¬ 
riage, 233-234; on corruption of 
members, 245-246; his five resolu¬ 
tions in committee on the state of 
the nation, 257; speeches against 
Pitt’s India Bill, 272, 430; brings 
forward his own India Bill again, 
273 ; reasons for not using his majo¬ 
rity to push Pitt to extremes,276-27S; 
suggested union with Pitt, 27S-2S3, 
321-331, 302-305; withholds sup¬ 
ply from Pitt, 294 ; unfavourably re¬ 
ceived at Westminster Hall, 297-299; 
delays the Mutiny Bill, 311 ; termi¬ 
nation of contest with Pitt, 315-318; 
reasons for his defeat, 329 ; election 
for Westminster in 1784, 340-351 ; 
360, 387, 400, 417; iv. 73, 75.97-98; 
comes in for Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, 360 ; altercation with Pitt 
on East India Company affairs, iv. 
7-9 ; his effects seized for debt, 71 ; 
on Mahommed Ali’s affairs, 85 ; 
takes seat as member for Westmin¬ 
ster, 98; speech on parliamentary 
reform, 115 ; and Pitt, rivalry and 
asperity between, 121, 391 ; on 
“Irish Propositions,” 127, 129,131, 
135, 163 ; charges of secret influence, 
128 ; favoured by Catherine of Rus¬ 
sia, 225; on Eden’s appointment, 
244-245 ; exempt from jealousy, 
267 ; reflections on peace of 1783, ib. ; 
his estimate of Pitt, 284 ; on Pitt’s 
Sinking Fund, 293 ; his part in pro¬ 
secution of Hastings, 302, 326, 336, 
391; v. 67, 68, 70; on commercial 
treaty with France, iv. 397 ; on repeal 
of Corporation and Test Acts, 43S; on 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and Prince of Wales, 
453 ; part in impeachment of Impcy, 
v. 62; on Pitt’s Declaratory India 
Bill, 78, 83; on Pitt’s Budget, 99; 


on impeachment of Sir E. Impev, 
108, 109; visit to Italy, 168; re¬ 
called by insanity of the King, 202 ; 
on right of Prince of Wales to assume 
Regency, 210, 216, 22S, 234, 269; 
miscellanea, iii. 5, 95, 99, 101, 154, 
395 ; iv. 120, 122, 126, 227, 256, 270, 
273. 379 , 384; v. 22. 

Fox, Henry, cieated Lord Holland, ii. 
4 - 

Fox, Sir Stephen, grandfather of 
Charles Fox, ii. 3 note. 

France, under Louis XV., i. 53 et seq. ; 
from 1763-1770, under Choiseul, 76 ; 
under Louis XVI., 80-88 ; conquest 
of Corsica, feeling in England against, 
347 ; favours Americans against 
England, 356; war with, ii. 304, 
391 ; peace signed at Versailles, 412 ; 
stipulations of treaty, 434, 439; in 
1784, iv. 20 seq.; in 1786, 366-370 ; 
in 1787, 403-409,447 ; v. 38 ; in 1788, 
173; commercial treaty with, iv. 
371, 381, 397, 419 ; v. 226 ; amount 
of annual deficit, v. 97. 

Francis, Sir Philip, adversary of Hast¬ 
ings, iii. 439; character, 439-440 ; 
speech in debate on Pitt’s India Bill, 
440-441; supposed “Junius,” 441- 
449 ; brings forward expenditure of 
public money in Bengal, iv. 81 ; on 
Mohammed Ali’s loans, 85 ; enco¬ 
miums on Burke, 277-278 ; his part 
in prosecution against Hastings, 303, 
331, 33S, 429, 430, 446; part in im¬ 
peachment of Impey, v. 60-62; 
eulogy on Scott (Lord Eldon), 75. 

Franciscans, society founded by the 
profligate Sir Fiancis Dash wood, ii. 
18-19. 

Franking letters, privilege of, restricted 
by Pitr, iii. 449-451. 

Fraser, PI011. General Simon, i. 2 X1 
note . 

Fraser (Under Secretary), story of 
George II.’s blindness, i. 314. 

Frederick, son of Prince of Orange, 
death of, i. 125-126. 

Frederick, Prince, becomes Colonel of 
Coldstream Guards, and Duke of 
York and Albany, iv. 61-62, 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, relations 
with his father, i, 30S ; circumstances 
of his death, 308-309 ; his imaginary 
Administrations, 309, 312 ; attach¬ 
ment to Lady Archibald Hamilton, 
310-311 ; patronage of men of 
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genius, 311 ; character, 311 ; Dod- 
ington his companion, 312 ; accus¬ 
tomed to witness bull-baiting, 313. 

Frederick the Great selects a wife for 
Grand Duke Paul, i. 144 ; instance 
of piesence of mind when ceiling fell 
while entertaining Paul, 145 ; death 
and memoir of, iv. 361-365. 

Frederick William of Prussia, iv. 365; 
invades Holland, v. 39. 

Fullarton, Colonel, v. 73, no, 266. 

Fyzoola Ivhan, Nabob of Rohilcund, 
Hastings charged with breaking 
treaty with, iv. 431. 

Galway, Viscount, M.P. for York 
(1784)1 338 . 

Gambling, Fox’s excesses in, ii. 8 ; de¬ 
nounced by Martin in the House, 13. 

Game-laws, denounced in House of 
Commons by Turner, ii. 268. 

Garters, investiture on accession of 
Rockingham Ministry, ii. 298. 

Gascoyne, Bamber, speech against pen¬ 
sions bestowed by Shelburne, ii. 361— 
362 ; on associations and delegates, 
445 - 

Gaston, John, Duke of Tuscany, Sir 
Horace Mann’s reminiscences of, i. 
193 - 

Geary, Admiral, Commander of Chan¬ 
nel Fleet, i. 266, and note. 

Geoffrin, Madame, 115 note. 

George I., his wife and mistresses, i. 
300-301, and note\ and Dr. Younger, 
Selwyn’s anecdote regarding, ii. 291- 
292. 

George II., his ungracious investiture 
of Lord Temple with the Garter, i. 
89-90 ; relations with his son Frede¬ 
rick, 308-309; death, 313; subject 
to palpitations, 313 ; audiences to 
Pitt, 313; story told by Fraser of his 
blindness, 314, and note ; character, 
314; at battle of Dettingen, 315 ; 
influence of Queen Caroline over 
him, 315. 

George III., his character, i. 2, 6-8 ; 
his investiture of Lord Camden with 
the Garter, 89; bounty to Stuart 
family, 215 ; firmness of his conduct 
during Gordon riots, 240, 245-248 ; 
birth, 279; good health, 280; obsti¬ 
nacy or firmness, 280-281 ; absti¬ 
nence to avoid corpulency, 281 ; Dr. 
Johnson’s interview with him, 283 ; 

, manner and deportment, 283 ; gene¬ 


ral view of his character, 2S4, 298- 
299 ; contrasted with Charles I., 285 
et seq. ; moral principle and good 
faith, instanced when peace made 
with America and France, 287-2S9 ; 
independent in his differences with 
his Cabinets, 289 ; religious charac¬ 
ter, 290-291 ; education and acquire¬ 
ments, 291-293 ; tastes and pursuits, 

294 ; caricatures on, 294 ; his cour¬ 
age, 295, 334; attempt on his life 
by Margaret Nicholson, 295, iv. 353 ; 
other attempts and threats, i. 296- 

295 ; compared with George I. and 
George II., 299; partiality for Lady 
Sarah Lennox, 302, 305 ; seclusion 
of his life from death of his father to 
his accession, 303-304 ; attachments 
to Hannah Lightfoot and Lady Brid¬ 
get Tollemache, 305, and notes ; in¬ 
fluence of Lord Bute over him, 306; 
speech to Privy Council on his ac¬ 
cession, 306-307 ; resemblance to 
Lord North, 310, 361 ; unpopularity 
during peaceful period preceding war 
with America, 351 ; firmness during 
unpopularity of American war, 360 ; 
canvasses for election of Powney, 
M.P. for Windsor, ii. 66 ; note to 
Lord G. Germain on capitulation at 
Yorktown, 141 ; receives address 
from Commons to stop American 
war, 202 ; receives Lord North’s 
resignation, 240-242; sends for Shel¬ 
burne and Rockingham to form fresh 
Administration, 255 ; preference for 
Shelburne, 256 ; sends for Duke of 
Portland and Lord North—Coalition, 
iii. 30 ; disagrees with them about 
Lord Thurlow, 31 ; appoints succes¬ 
sor Cornwallis, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, in opposition to Fox, 31-35 ; 
project of retiring to Hanover to 
avoid Coalition Government, 35 ; 
endeavours to form Administration 
under Pitt, 35, 44; his unconstitu¬ 
tional resistance to the Coalition 
not unpopular, 49-50 ; provides for 
Prince of Wales at his majority, 108 ; 
dislike of the Coalition Ministers, 
117-120; becomes a prey to dejec¬ 
tion, 122 ; East India Bill submitted 
to him, 147 ; declines to invest Bielby 
Thompson with Sir E. Coote’s va¬ 
cant riband, 148-153 ; dismisses 
the Coalition, 198 ; proposes con¬ 
ference between Duke of Portland 
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and Pitt, 280 ; declines to obey Co¬ 
alition majority, 30S, 310, 314 ; ter¬ 
mination of contest with the House, 
315-316 ; popularity after defeat of 
Coalition majority, 331-333; his 
levees, iv. 58 ; accident on horse¬ 
back, 60 ; preference for his son 
Frederick, 61-62, v. 355 ; conduct 
in projected restoration of Queen of 
Denmark, iv. 193-212, v. 397 ; fa¬ 
vours Hastings, iv. 253-254 ; re¬ 
ceives present of diamond from 
Nizam Ally Cawn, 342 ; refuses to 
pay Prince of Wales’ debts, iv. 352 ; 
sends his sons abroad, 353 ; mem¬ 
bers of his circle, v. 35—36 ; popu¬ 
larity in 17S7, 45; abstinence, 154- 
157 ; outdoor occupations, 15S ; visit 
to Cheltenham, 159 ; visit to Wor¬ 
cester, 169 ; damaged by Chelten¬ 
ham waters, 170; his insanity, 1S3, 
1S8, 193 et scq. ; brought to Kew, 
200; shaves himself, 206; signs of 
recovery, 251, 295, 298, 320; con¬ 
valescence, 323; peruses debates 
on his insanity, 328 ; speaks of his 
malady, 331 ; reminiscences of, 343. 

George IV. See “Wales, Prince of.” 

Gerbetzow, Countess, her liaison with 
Lord Whitworth, iv. 32, 34. 

Germain, Lord George, i. 240 note; 
disgraced at battle of Minden, 262, 
3S9-398 ; criticised in the House by 
Fox and Iveppel, 262-263 ; supposed 
authorship of “Junius,” 338; Sec¬ 
retary of American Department, 383; 
character, 384-386; favour with the 
King, obtaining of Elliot’s baron¬ 
etcy, 386-387 ; in the House of 
Commons, 387-389 ; duel with Go¬ 
vernor Johnstone, 396; receipt of 
intelligence of capitulation at York- 
town, ii. 138-141 ; his defence in the 
House, 157—159 ; offers his resigna¬ 
tion, 164-165 ; resignation accepted, 
and successor, 173 ; raised to Peer¬ 
age by George III., 176-17S ; debate 
in House of Lords upon his admis¬ 
sion, 178-180; on loss of America, 
440 ; story of his taking the name 
of Germain and succeeding to the 
estate of Drayton, iii. 131 ; par¬ 
ticulars relative to the family of 
Sackville, 133-142 ; supports Pitt 
against Coalition, 248-253 ; speech 
against “Irish Propositions,” iv. 157; 
death, 212 ; letters to Wraxall, 213- 


219 ; protects Cumberland the dra¬ 
matist, 216. 

Germain, Sir J., connection with 
Duchess of Norfolk, &c. iii. 13 I_1 33 - 

Gibbon and his politics, i. 115-116, and 
note ; in Parliament, ii. 236-237; 
dismissed from Board of Trade in 
consequence of Burke’s bill, 287. 

Gibraltar, Eliott’s defence of, ii. 3S8 ; 
suggested cession of, 403, 406 ; pro¬ 
posed equivalents for, 405. 

Gideon, Sir Sampson, v. 121. 

Gloucester, Duke of, brother of George 
III., i. 213 note. 

Glover, author of “ Leonidas,” supposed 
“ Junius,” i. 342. 

Godolphin, Francis. See “Carmarthen, 
Marquis.” 

Gordon, Lord George, riots in London, 
i. 230 et seq. ; his personal connection 
with the riots, 251-253 ; appearance 
and character, 254, and note ; libel 
on Queen of France, 255; conver¬ 
sion to Judaism, 255. 

Gordon, Sir W., mission to France to 
compose difference with Spain, i. 
350 - 

Gordon, Duchess of, partisan of Pitt, 
iv. 457; her daughters, 459, 462; 
assists arrangements between King 
and Prince of Wales with regard to 
debts, 463; supports Pitt during 
King’s insanity, v. 258. 

Gosfield, Lord Nugent’s seat at, i. 88. 

Gottenburg, siege of, v. 176-179. 

Gould, Sir Charles, votes against 
Regency Bill, v. 328-330. 

Gower, Granville Earl, offered the 
succession to Shelburne, iii. 29; 
President of the Council in Pitt’s 
Cabinet, 201 ; becomes Privy Seal 
and Marquis of Stafford, iv. 66. 

Grafton, Duke of, puts in force the 
sentence of outlawry against Wilkes, 
i. 332 ; effect of Junius’s Letters on 
him, 336 ; he resigns, id. 

Graham, Lord, his great success in 
life, iii. 385-3S7. 

Grantham, Lord, succeeds Fox at the 
Foreign Office, ii. 357 ; pension 
awarded to, iii. 26. 

Grantley, Lord, death, v. 244. 

Grasse, De, taken prisoner, ii. 322 ; 
charges against French navy, 326 ; 
suffers odium of defeat, 327. 

Grattan, opposition to “ Irish Propo¬ 
sitions,” iv. 165. 
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Greatrakes, Wm,, supposed “Junius,” 
i. 341. 

Gregory, Robert, on Secret Committee 
on Indian affairs, April 1781,11. 107 ; 
independence of party, 10S. 

Grenada surrendered to the French, i. 
222. 

Grenville, George, his Administration, 
i. 326, and note; policy, American 
war, 352. 

Grenville, James, ii. 358. 

Grenville, Rt. Hon. Thos., suspected 
of having partaken in the Gordon 
riots, i. 250; sent to Paris to make 
overtures of peace, ii. 278, and note. 

Grenville, William Wyndham Lord, iii. 
160 note; speech against East India 
Bill, 161 ; his relations with Pitt, 
iv. 101 ; defends Hastings, 335 ; Sec¬ 
retary Home Department, v. 165 ; 
elected Speaker, 246. 

Greville,Hon. C., resigns the Treasurer- 
ship of the Household, iii. 206. 

Grey, Charles, joins Opposition, iv. 
400; brings forward enquiry into 
abuses in Post Office, v. 17. 

Guildford, Earl of (father of Lord 
North), i. 376. 

Gustavus III. of Sweden, and relief of 
Gottenburg, v. 176-179; character, 
183-184. 

Gwydir, Lord, origin of the peerage, 

iii- 353 - 

Hadfield, James, attempt to shoot 
George III., i. 296, and note. 

Hague, The, in 1777, i. 121-131. 

Hamilton, Lady Archibald, attachment 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, to, i. 
310-311, and note. 

Hamilton, Miss Cecil, becomes Lady 
Cecil Hamilton, iii. 389. 

Hamilton, J. J. (Earl of Abercorn), joins 
Opposition under Pitt, iii. 177 note} 
character, 387-389 ; procures title for 
Miss Cecil Hamilton, 389 ; created 
Marquis, 390; obtains Garter, 398 
note \ part in Hastings’ impeachment, 
iv. 345, 432 ; in Impey’s impeach¬ 
ment, v. 114. 

Hamilton, Sir William, i. 147 note ; 
character, &c., 163; dances the Taran¬ 
tella with Lady Hamilton, 164; King 
of Naples, partiality to him and Eng¬ 
land, 167 ; particulars of King and 
Queen of Naples related by, 169 ; 
Lady Hamilton’s story of Ogilvie 
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forced to bleed a lady to death, 
183. 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Wm. Gerard, sup¬ 
posed “Junius,” i. 344. 

Hardinge, George, opinion on prosecu¬ 
tion of Hastings, iv. 313, 330. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, iv. 433-434. 

Hardy, Sir Chas., naval commander, 
i. 266, and 7 iote. 

Hare, James, friend of Fox, ii. 17; 
returned for Knaresborough at elec¬ 
tion of 1784, iii. 3S4. 

Harford, Mr., Loyalist compensation, 
v. 137 - 

Harley, Margaret Cavendish, Duchess* 
Dowager of Portland, 113, and 7 tote. 

Harriers, office abolished by Burke’s 
bill, ii. 287. 

Hartley, David, signs peace with 
America, iii. 123 7 iote ; anecdotes 
of his prolixity, 124-126. 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon. See “ Raw- 
don.” 

Hastings, Warren, accusations of Se¬ 
cret Committee on East India Com¬ 
pany against, ii. 301-303 ; services 
in preserving India, 438 ; his parlia¬ 
mentary representative, Scott, iii. 
435-437 ; iv. 250 ; Burke’s motions 
against, iii. 437 ; Burke’s invectives 
against,43S; arrivalin London, iv. 141; 
character, 142-144 ; his administra¬ 
tion, 145-146 ; his enemies at home, 
and their motives for impeachment, 
147-148 ; friendship with Macpher- 
son, 236; relies on his public services, 
251 ; relies on the King, 253; relies 
on Ministers, 254-257, 260; impeach¬ 
ment proceedings in House of Com¬ 
mons, 258, 274, 300-304, 312, 315, 
324 , 327 , 336 , 3 8 5 > 414 , 425, 43 °> 
439, 442; v. 2, 11, 16, 31 ; petitions 
to be heard in defence, and have 
copies of articles, iv. 309; heard at 
the bar of House of Commons, 315; 
his defence injudicious, 443 ; corre¬ 
spondence with Middleton called for, 
325 ; supposed expectations of peer- 
age, 334 ; diamond sent to him by 
Nizam Ally Cawn, for the King, 
342; Martin’s proposal to restore 
money to Indian princes, v. 8-9 ; 
Burke impeaches Hastings at bar of 
House of Lords, 12 ; trial in West¬ 
minster Hall, 63, 85, 130, 149; 

expenses of the trial, 115, 120, 132; 
his counsel, 64. 
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Hastings, Mrs., circumstances of her 
marriage, iv. 16-18 ; comes to Eng¬ 
land and presented at Court, 18-19. 

Hawke, Sir Edward (afterwards Lord), 
First Lord of the Admiralty, i. 402- 
4 ° 3 - 

Ilawkesbury, Lord. See “ Jenkin- 
son.” 

Henry IV. of France, his shirt ex¬ 
hibited in Paris, 1784, iv. 49. 

Hertford, Francis Earl of, Chamber- 
lain during North’s Ministry, ii. 275, 
and note; also under Coalition Mi¬ 
nistry, iii. 53. 

Hill, Sir Richard, speech against East 
India Bill, iii. 1S1 note; charges 
Prince of Wales with favouring the 
Coalition, 266 ; character, 268 ; Ins 
modes of debate, 423. 

Hillsborough, Earl of, Secretary of 
State for the Southern Department, 
i- 3S1-3S3. 

Hinchinbrook, Lord, Master of the 
Buckhounds under Coalition, iii. 56; 
retains his office under Pitt, 207. 

Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, 
iii. 31 note. 

Hippesley, Sir John Cox, his narrative 
of the imprisonment and decease of 
Princess of Wirtemberg, i. 151-154. 

Iloare, Sir Richard, i. 229 note. 

Iloghton, Sir H., iv. 437. 

Holland, war declared against, i. 269; 
failure of Fox’s attempted peace, ii. 
277-278 ; loss of Negapatam, 439 ; 
peace with, iii. 126 ; United Pro¬ 
vinces appeal to France, v. 38 ; in¬ 
vaded by Frederick William of Prus¬ 
sia, 39. 

Holland, Henry Fox, first Lord, ii. 4 ; 
Paymaster, malversation by Powell 
and Bembridge in accounts, iii. 7S. 

Holroyd, Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Sheffield, defence of the Bank dur¬ 
ing Gordon riots, i. 243 note. 

Hood, Lord, candidate for West¬ 
minster in 1784, iii. 341 ; defends 
Hastings, iv. 415, v. 2 ; Courtenay’s 
imputation on, v. 4, 14-16; defends 
Lord Howe’s naval promotions, 93 ; 
becomes member of Admiialiy 
Board, 96; loses his election, 169. 

Horses, racing, tax on, iii. 451. 

House of Commons. See “Commons. 1 ' 

House of Lords. See “ Lords.” 

Howard, Sir G., amendment to motion 
of thanks to Eliott, ii. 406; com¬ 


mander of forces under Pitt’s Ad¬ 
ministration, iii. 202. 

Howe, Admiral R., and General W., 
English commanders in American 
war, i. 357. 

Howe, Lord, prevents Dutch squadron 
joining combined fleets of France and 
Spain, ii. 304 note ; relieves Gibral¬ 
tar, 390 ; becomes First Lord of 
Admiralty, 412 ; ditto in Pitt’s 
Cabinet, iii. 202 ; naval promotions 
by, v. 89.; resignation and subsequent 
career, 95-96. 

Howe, Mrs., intimacy with King and 
Queen, v. 35. 

Hughes, Sir E., his command in East 
Indies against French, ii. 437. 

Hungary and Bohemia, Maria Theresa, 
Queen of, i. 272-275. 

Hurd, Dr., Bishop of Worcester, iii. 
31 note; declines the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, 32. 

Hussey, William, v. 99, 123. 

Hyde Park Coi ner, residence of Count 
d’Adhemar, iv. 323. 

Hyder Ally, invasion of the Carnatic, 
ii. 104; character, iii. 128-129. 

Illumines, Society of, i. 128, anfi note; 
in Dresden in 1778, 158 et seq. 

Imhoff (Mr. and Mrs.), iv. 16-19. 

Impeachments during reign of George 
III., iv. 148-150; law and usage of 
Parliament with regard to, v. 69-71. 
See “ Hastings ” and “ Impey.” 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief-Justice of 
Bengal, accusations against, ii. 301 ; 
impeachment discussed in House of 
Commons, v . 48, ioo-m ; opinion 
of the House and the voting, 112- 
115; heard at the bar, 57; charge 
of “The Patna Cause,” 127. 

India,general ignorance of Indian affairs 
prior to 17S0, i. 382 ; Select Commit¬ 
tee on Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Bengal (February 1781), ii. 104; 
Hyder Ally’s invasion of the Car¬ 
natic, 104-106; Secret Committee 
of House of Commons on Indian 
affairs (April 1781), 106-109; contest 
with French on Coromandel Coast, 
39 r » 393» 437 ; success' over Plyder 
and peace with Mahrattas, 393, 437; 
general peace, iii. 126-129 ; expen¬ 
diture of public money in Bengal 
brought forward by Francis, iv. 81 ; 
Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, 
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with increased powers, 279, 2S3; 
troops sent to, v. 71. 

India, East, Bill, drawn up by Fox 
and Burke, iii. 146 ; submitted by 
Fox to the House, 155 ; objec¬ 
tionable nature of the bill, 15S- 
160 ; division on third reading, 186; 
debate on its rejection by the Lords, 
193; Pitt’s bill,; 272; passed, 429; 
in the Lords, defended by Thurlow, 

iv. 4-6; Dundas’s bill, 279-289; 
Pitt’s Declaratory bill, v. 72-85; 
Fox and Pitt’s bills similar, 71, 77, 
S3. 

India, East, Company, influence of 
Earl of Sandwich with, i. 403-405 ; 
renewal of charter by Lord North, ii. 
109 ; reports of Secret Committee 
on, 301-303 ; appeals to the public 
against Fox’s bill, iii. 253 ; Pitt’s 
bill to enable them to make dividend 
of 8 per cent, and to remit money 
due to the public, iv. 7-9 ; difference 
between Board of Control and Court 
of Directors, v. 71 ; petition against 
Pitt’s Declaratory Bill, 75 ; Board 
of Control, 72, 78, 84, 85. 

Insanity among sovereigns of Europe, 

v. 180-185. 

“ Interregnum ” following Shelburne’s 
resignation, iii. 20. 

Ireland, critical condition of, ii. 271 ; 
Eden’s motion to repeal right of 
this country to make laws for, 271- 
275; message from Crown recom¬ 
mending immediate consideration of 
Irish affairs, 274 ; demands renuncia¬ 
tion of supremacy of Great Britain, 
312; Act of 1719 repealed, 312- 
313; peerages in, iii. 392; commer¬ 
cial union with, called “The Irish 
Propositions,” iv. 124-138, 153-168; 
Irish Houses of Parliament address 
Prince of Wales to assume regency, 
v . 327. 

Irwine, General Sir John, sketch of 
his character and career, iii. 91-9$* 

Jackson, Richard, M.P. for Romney 
1781, ii. 61 note ; becomes a Lord 
of Treasury, 357. 

Jails overcrowded, iv. 108. 

James, Sir William, death and char¬ 
acter, iii. 167-169. 

Jane of Spain insane, v. 181. 

Jekyll, Joseph, ii. 62 note. 

Jenkinson, Charles, Secretary of War, 


i. 260 note ; sketch of his character 
and career, i. 415-420 ; purchase of 
Fox’s Clerkship of the Pells in Ire¬ 
land, ii. 8 ; accused of secret influ¬ 
ence with the King, i. 351, 416 ; iii. 
39 ; iv. 128, 349; reply to Powis’s 
censure on Lord. North’s Administra¬ 
tion, ii. 219 ; in Opposition, 317 ; 
his story of Hartley’s prolixity, iii. 
125 ; speech against East India 
Bill, 161 ; his position at commence¬ 
ment of Pitt’s Administration, 419 ; 
relations with Pitt, iv. 102, 122, 
128; assists Pitt with “ The Irish 
Propositions,” 125, 166-167 ; decay 
of his influence, 255-256 ; pro¬ 
positions for regulating Newfound¬ 
land Fishery, 307 ; for revisal of 
trade and navigation laws, and 
Greenland fishery, 308 ; defends 
Hastings, 335 ; raised to peerage as 
Lord Plawkesbury, 349 ; made 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, 
349 ; his motto, 350 ; closing years, 
35 I- 35 2 ; defends commercial treaty 
with France, 419; on regency, v. 
286. 

Jervis, John, ii. 62 note. 

Jewel Office abolished by Burke’s bill, 

ii. 287 ; consequent difficulty in 
obtaining jewels for prorogation, 

375 * 

Joanna I., Queen of Naples, i. 1S1. 

John IV., founder of the Braganza 
line, i. 41. 

John V. of Portugal i. 44. 

Johnson, Dr., criticism of, i. 104, et 
seq. ; character, 105; poetry, 106; 
historical acquirements, 107-108 ; 
as a biographer, 108-109 > amidst 
his friends, no; in company of 
Duchess of Devonshire, 113-114; 
the centre of literary society of 
London, 115 ; his aversion to scepti¬ 
cism and sceptics, 116; intercourse 
with Wilkes, 116 and note ; inter¬ 
view with George III., i. 283 ; death 
of, iv. 66-68. 

Johnstone, Governor George, i. 382 
note; duel with Lord George Ger¬ 
main, 396; on appointment of Palliser 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, ii. 
68-70 ; naval action in Praya Bay, 
129 ; on supercession of Rodney, 
334, 338; enmity to Fox, 345 ; iii. 
38, 109, 215, 260 ; on American 
treaty, ii. 427 ; defends Thurlow 
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against Fox, iii. 3S ; on provision 
for the Prince of Wales, 109-III ; 
on Hastings, 155 ; on East India 
Bill, 215 ; on dismissal of Coalition, 
260. 

Johnstone, Sir James, iii. 404 ; v. iii. 

Jones, Sir William, poem on the 
American war (1781), ii. 101 -102. 

Joseph I. of Portugal, his appearance 
and amusements, i. 9; taste for music, 
10 ; jealousy of his queen, 11—13 ; 
residence of wood, owing to dread 
of earthquake, 13 ; mode of life, 14, 
37 ; character, 15 ; conspiracy of 
d’Aveiro and de Tavora to assassinate 
him, 18 ; attempt on his life by a 
peasant, 23 ; his family, 24-31 ; dress, 
34 ; favourites, 34. 

Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, i. 
196-197 ; his oppressive policy in 
Low Countries, v. 41-44; campaign 
against Turks, 175. 

“Junius,” strictures on Geo. III. for use 
of military force, i. 247 ; on Lord 
Bute, 320 ; on treaty of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, 323; on Musgrave’s charges 
against Bute, 324 ; appearance of his 
first letter, 334; effect of his letters 
on Duke of Grafton, 336; question 
of authorship discussed, 336-347; 
supposed authors—Lord Geo. Ger¬ 
main, 338; Wilkes, 339; Boyd, 340 ; 
iii. 444; Rev. Philip Rosenhagen, 

i. 341 ; W. Greatrakes, 341 ; Glover, 
342; De Lolme, 343; Wedderbuin 
(Earl Rosslyn), 343 ; Rt. PI on. W. 
G. Hamilton, 344; Sir Philip 
Francis, 347. note; iii. 447-449; 
reasons for concealment, i. 345-347 ; 
on Lord Weymouth, ii. 299-301. 

Kempenfeldt, Admiral Richard, des¬ 
patched to intercept French force on 
its way to West Indies, ii. 166, and 
note . 

Kenyon, Lloyd, Attorney - General 
under Rockingham Administration, 

ii. 262 ; his contention that public 
accountants should pay interest on 
money in their hands, 263-264; 
resolutions thereon, 343 ; character, 
264, and note ; in the House, 432 ; 
on the case of Powell and Benibridge, 

iii. 78; on passing of land-tax, 200; 
defence of high bailiff of Westminster 
in matter of Fox’s election, 399 ; 
part in Hastings’ prosecution, iv. 325; 


part in Impey impeachment, v. 61, 
114; succeeds Mansfield, 129. 

Keppel, Admiral, engagement with 
French off Ushant, i. 219, 268; 
parliamentary attack on Lord G. 
Germain (Sackville), 263, and note ; 
dispute with Palliser, 261, 267; mem¬ 
ber of Opposition in the House in 
1781, 40-41 ; created viscount, 305 ; 
resigns office of First Lord of Ad¬ 
miralty, 412 ; resumes his office in 
Coalition Ministry, iii. 51; death, iv. 
. 371 . 

Kerr, Lord Mark, duel with French 
officers after battle of Dettingen, i. 
97-9S. 

La Luzerne, Chevalier de, French am¬ 
bassador in London, iv. 407-409. 

La Motte, Madame de, iv. 168, 366. 

Lake, Lord, friend of Prince of Wales, 
v. 384. 

Lampoon, iii. 269. 

Lancashire, clamour against tax on 
cotton in, iv. 119. 

Land-tax, passing of, iii. 200-201. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of. See “ Shel¬ 
burne.” 

Lauderdale, Earl of (Viscount Plait- 
land), ii. 78; iii. 30. 

Laurens, Henry, prisoner in Tower, 
Burke’s correspondence with P'rank- 
lin for his exchange, ii. 33 note. 

Law, Edward, counsel to Hastings at 
his trial, v. 64, 67 ; as Lord Ellen- 
borough, 65. 

Leczinska, Mademoiselle de, married 
to Louis XV. of France, i. 55 et seq. 

Leczinski, Stanislaus, titular king of 
Poland, i. 55 note ; Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, 62 ; burnt to death, 63-65. 

Lee, J., speech, ii. 370 ; on American 
Treaty, 432 ; Solicitor-General Coa¬ 
lition Ministry, iii. 5S; prosecution 
of Powell and Bembridge, 82, 86 ; 
speaks in favour of Rumbold, 99 ; 
on payment of balances by public 
accountants, 112 ; becomes Attorney- 
General, 130 ; on East India Bill, 
1S2 ; motion on Westminster elec¬ 
tion, 3S7. 

Leeds, Duchess-Dowager of, married 
to Earl of Portmore, iv. 150-151. 

Leicester, Earl of, iii. 356. 

Leicester House, theatricals at, i. 320. 

Lennox, Lady Sarah, George Ill.’s 
admiration of, i. 302, and note, 305. 
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Lennox, Lady C., Pitt’s attentions to, 
iv. 462. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, i. 
194 ; Emperor of Germany, 197 ; 
severs the tie with Catherine, 198 ; 
treaty of Pilnitz, 199; his policy, 
199-204 ; death, supposed poison¬ 
ing, 204-207. 

Lerma, Cardinal Duque de, i. 15 
note. 

Levees of George III., iv. 5S-60. 

Lhode, Castle of, imprisonment and 
death of Princess of Wirtemberg in, 
}• I S 4 * 

Lichtenstein, Baron de, his part in at¬ 
tempt to restore Queen of Denmark, 
iv. 193-212 ; v. 418. 

Lightfoot, Hannah, i. 305 note . 

Lilford, Lord. 6 ee “ Powys.” 

Lisbon, opera in (1772), i. 10, 14, 24, 
33 ; bull-feasts in, 31-33 ; earth¬ 
quake, 13, 35, 39 ; improvement 
under government of Marquis de 
Pombal, 48. 

Lisburne, Earl of, i. 267, and note. 

Literati temp. George III., iv. 67, 
248. 

Liverpool, Earl. See “ Jenkinson.” 

Loan of twelve millions negotiated by 
Lord North, ii. 89 ; attacks in the 
House on the subject, 90-99 ; list of 
subscribers produced, 94; division, 
98 ; for year 1782, negotiated by 
Lord North, 194. 

London, fashion in 1 776 - 77 > i- 98—99 ; 
“Blue Stockings” circle in, 100- 
117 ; Gordon riots in, June 17S0, 

j 230-255 ; tumults of 1769, 333 ; 
address to the King on defeat of 
Fox’s East India Bill, iii. 272 ; re¬ 
presentation of, contest between Saw- 
bridge and Atkinson, 434; capital¬ 
ists offer support Benfield and Boyd, 
to prevent bankruptcy, iv. 94; in 
1786, dissipation at West-end, 319; 
illuminations on King’s recovery, v. 
336; miscellanea, ii. 288, 375 _ 37^* 

Lonsdale, Earl. See “ Lowther.” 

Lorraine acquired by France, i. 61 ; 
under Stanislaus, 62, 64. 

Lorraine, Prince Charles of, Governor 
of Low Countries, i. 217. 

Lords, House of, during Administration 
of Lord North, ii. 52-63 ; debate on 
admission of Lord G. Germain, Earl 
Sackville, 178-180 ; number of mem¬ 
bers in 1782, and increase by Pitt, 


181-182 ; opposition to Crewe’s and 
Clerke’s bills on electoral reform, 284; 
augmentation by Pitt as caused by 
Buike’s bill for reduction of Civil 
List, 286 ; reject East India Bill, 
iii. 186-192 ; resolutions supporting 
Pitt against Coalition, 300 ; creations 
on Pitt’s coming into power, 356 ; 
Titt’s India Bill in, iv. 4-6 ; Dol- 
ben’s Slave Trade Bill in, 142 ; 
“Irish Propositions” in, 153-162; 
debate on commercial treaty with 
France, 419 etseq.; Burke impeaches 
Hastings at bar of, v. 12 ; debate on 
procedure in Hastings’ trial, 68; 
proceedings on King’s insanity, 204, 
208, 213, 219, 236, 273; Regency 
Bill, 321. 

Lotteries denounced in House of Com¬ 
mons, ii. 14. 

Lothian, Marquis of, his course with 
respect to regency, v. 242, 330. 

Loughborough, Lord. See “ Wedder- 
burn.” 

Louis, Prince, Dutch commander-in¬ 
chief, i. 127. 

Louis XV., his minority, i. 53 ; his 
marriage, 55-60; acquisition of 
Lorraine, 61 ; successes during war 
commenced 1741, 65 ; fever at 

Metz, 66 ; death of his son, the 
Dauphin, 72 ; four last years of his 
reign, 74 ; provision for the Countess 
du Barry, 76-77 ; illness and death, 
77-78. 

Louis XVI., his accession, i. 78 ; char¬ 
acter, 78-79 ; his execution, 82-83, 
and note; his position at close of 
American war, ii. 135 ; his decorous 
court, iv. 21 ; events of his reign, 
22-26; at the “ descampativos ” at 
Versailles, 38. 

Louth, Dr., Bishop of London, de¬ 
clines the Archbishopric of Canter¬ 
bury, iii. 32. 

Lowther, Mr., adopted by Lord Lons¬ 
dale, iv. 132. 

Lowther, Sir James, Pitt indebted for 
his seat for Appleby to, ii. 79-82 ; 
his motion against continuing Ameri¬ 
can war, 154; Cumberland petition 
presented by, 443 ; created Earl 
Lonsdale, iii. 357 ; character, 35S— 
360 ; adopts Mr. Lowther, iv. 132. 

Loyalists in America, ii. 416, 417, 424 ; 
iii. 4 note; compensation of, v. 135- 
138. 
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Luttrell, Colonel, calls attention to 
affairs of Ireland (1782), ii. 271. 

Lyttelton, r l homas, second Lord, seces¬ 
sion from Ministry, i. 226 ; death at 
Pitt Place, and apparition seen by 
him, 227 et seq. 

Lyttelton, Dowager Lady, i. 228, and 
note. 

Macartney, Lord, his nomination to 
succeed Hastings in Bengal, iv. 230- 
233 5 refusal to restore Carnatic and 
consequent resignation, 231-232. 

Macbride, Captain, on fortifications, 
iv. 105 ; on naval promotions, v. 94. 

Macdonald, Sir Archibald, Solicitor- 
General under Pitt’s Administration, 
iii. 398 ; iv. 151 ; v. 10S ; becomes 
Attorney-General, 130. 

Macdopald, Sir James, early death, and 
expectations of literary eminence of, 

iii. 399. 

Macpherson, James, Minister of Ma- 
hommed Ali, iv. S3. 

Macpherson, Sir John, account of 
evening of Gordon riots spent in 
Downing Street with Lord North, 
i. 237-239; peace with Mahrattas 
arranged by, ii. 437 ; sketch of his 
career, iv. 233-238 ; his duels, 233 ; 
character, 234-235 ; close connec¬ 
tion with Mahommed Ali, 235-236 ; 
friendship with Hastings, 236 ; inti¬ 
macy with Prince of Wales, 237 ; 
confidential adviser of Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, 237. 

Maflra, palace built by John V. at, i. 

44 - 

Magnetism, animal, in Paris, iv. 48. 

Mahommed Ali’s private debts or loans, 

iv. S2-S8 ; differences with Macart¬ 
ney about his revenues, 231 ; friend¬ 
ship with Macpherson, 235. 

Mahon, Lord, his bill tor prevention 
of bribery at elections, ii. 341 ; at¬ 
tacks the Coalition budget, iii. 96 ; 
supports Pitt, 295, 298 ; supports 
high bailiff of Westminster against 
Fox, 401 ; accidentally strikes Pitt 
on the head during a speech, 402 ; 
on Regency Bill, v. 334. 

Mahrattas, peace with, ii. 437* 

Maid-servants, tax on, iv. 122. 

Maine, Duchess du, centre of Paris 
literary society (1722-1753), i. 119. 

Maitland, James, Lord (Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale), ii. 78 ; iii. 30 note. 


Malagrida, the Jesuit, imprisonment 
and execution, i. 47. 

Manchester, George, Duke of, cham¬ 
berlain under Rockingham Ministry, 
ii. 275, and note ; ambassador to 
Paris, iii. 59 ; death, v. 172. 

Manilla ransom, dispute with Spain, i. 

34 8 - ... 

Mann, Sir Horace, his reminiscences of 
John Gaston, Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, i. 193. 

Mansfield, Earl of, destruction of his 
house in Gordon riots, i. 232; in 
1781, ii. 52; accusations by Wilkes 
against, 53 ; accusations by “Junius ” 
against, 54 ; defence of Lord Sand¬ 
wich, 172 ; deprecates contest of 
Lords with Commons, iii. 301 ; 
opinion of Pitt, v. 12 ; retirement of, 
12S. 

Mansfield, James, Solicitor-General, i. 
425 note ; speech in debate on influ¬ 
ence of Crown and right of people to 
nominate delegates, ii. 114 ; again 
becomes Solicitor-General, iii. 130. 

March, Earl of. See “ Queensberry, 
Duke of.” 

Maria Anna, Donna, i. 27. 

Maria Benedicta, Donna, i. 27. 

Maria Francis Isabella, Queen of Por¬ 
tugal, i. 25. 

Maria of Portugal insane, v. 182. 

Maria Theresa, Queen ot Hungary and 
Bohemia, deatli of, i. 273-275. 

Marianna Victoria, wife of Joseph I. of 
Portugal, i. 11 — 13, 24. 

Marie Antoinette in 1776, i. 84; her 
character, iv. 27-41 ; her friendships 
among men and slanders thereon, 
30-41; at the “ descampativos ” at 
Versailles, 38 ; her imprisonment in 
the Temple, 56; and the diamond 
necklace, iv. 16S-176, 367 ; birth of 
a daughter, 369. 

Marie Therese Charlotte, daughter of 
Louis XVI., i. 20 note. 

Marlborough, Duke of, reminiscence 
of, iii. 139. 

Marquis, title extinct in 1782, ii. 350; 
revived by Pitt, iv. 62. 

Marriage Act, debate on abolition of, 
ii. 120-128. 

Marsham, Charles, one of the directors 
of St. Alban’s meeting, iii. 279, 324 ; 
miscellanea, 313, 318 ; moves to dis¬ 
qualify voters employed by Navy ami 
Ordnance Boards, iv. 295. 
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Martin, James, speech on gambling, 
directed against Fox, ii. 13 ; speech 
against East India Bill, iii. 180; 
against Lord North, iv. 309. 

Matson, G. Selwyn’s seat at, ii. 2S8. 

Maurepas, Count de, Administration 
under Louis XVI., i. 80. 

Mawbey, Sir Jos., speech in Parliament 
on vote of thanks to commanders in 
American war, i. 265. 

Mayne, William (Lord Newhaven), 
motion in the Powell and Bembridge 
affair, iii. So note . 

Mazarin, Duchesse de, centre of literary 
society in London, i. 120, and note . 

Medals, regency, v. 291. 

Medici, house of, its extinction, i. 193. 

Melbourne, Lord, iii. 266 note . 

Melbourne, Lady, object of Prince of 
Wales’ attachment, v. 370. 

Melcomb, Lord. See “ Dodington.” 

Melville, Viscount. See “ Dundas.” 

Mercer’s letter against Hastings, iv, 
429. 

Middleton, Sir Charles, iv. 298. 

Millar, the bookseller, purchase of 
Fielding’s “Amelia,” i. 38. 

Miller, Sir John, and his wife, form a 
literary society at Bath, v. 123. 

Milton, Lord (afterwards Earl of Dor¬ 
chester), reminiscences of him and 
his family, iii. 249. 

Minchin, member for Oakhampton, on 
“ Irish Propositions,” iv. 133. 

Moira, Lord. See “ Rawdon.” 

Montagu, Mrs., and her circle in 1776, 
i. 100-115. 

Montagu, Fredk., ii. 34S note; follows 
Fox out of office, 357 ; on Barre’s 
pension, 361 ; Secretary of Trea¬ 
sury in Coalition Ministry, iii. 56; on 
committee to prepare Hastings' im¬ 
peachment, iv. 446. 

Montagu, Matthew, seconds address to 
the Throne, iv. 377—379- 

Montrose, Duke of,'his successful career, 

iii. 3S5-387. 

Moore, Dr. John, Bishop of Bangor, 
becomes archbishop of Canterbury, 
iii. 33; sketch of his rise in life, 

33 - 35 - , , . 

Mornington, Earl of, iv. 104, 332. 

Morris, Captain, pension, v. 356. 

Motte, Madame de la, and the diamond 
necklace, iv. 168-176, 366. 

Mountmorres, Lord, supports Pitt, iii. 
295 ; character, 296-297. 

VOL. V. 


Mulgrave, Lord, i„ 403 note ; defends 
Lord Sandwich in the House, 405 ; 
defends the sending out of Kempen- 
feldt to engage the French, ii. 167, 
and note; personal character—his 
“two voices,” 172-173; defends high 
bailiff of Westminster against Fox, 

iii. 400 ; iv. 72 ; miscellanea, iii. 200 ; 

iv. 297, 441 ; v. 114. 

Murphy, Arthur, at the bar of the 
House with regard to Westminster 
election, iv. 72. 

Murray, General, L 252 note. 

Musgrave, Dr., charge against Bute and 
Princess Dowager of receiving bribes, 
i. 323-324 ■note. 

Mutiny Bill, delayed by Fox, iii. 311; 
passed, 318. 

Naples, Wraxall’s visit to, 1779, i. 
136 etseq. ; King and Queen of, their 
character and mode of life, 168 et 
seq . ; power of Neapolitan kings 
checked by feudal barons, 180; 
crime amongst the nobility, 1S1 et 
seq . 

Natalia Alexiewna, first Grand Duchess 
of Russia, i. 141. 

National debt, Pitt’s sinking fund for 
extinction of, iv. 2S9; v. 97. 

Navy, British, its condition at time of 
American war, i. 219 et seq.; during 
Administration of Earl of Sandwich, 
400 ; party feeling in, ii. 324, 394 ; 
Rodney’s method of breaking the 
line, 326 ; “ Royal George ” disaster, 
3S4; other naval disasters at the 
period, 385 ; wreck of men-of-war 
bringing home prizes of Rodney’s 
victory, 3S6-387 ; fleet equipped lor 
relief of Gibraltar, 390 ; promotions 
by Lord Howe, v. 89-96; increase 
of, 97. 

Navy, French, De Grasse s charges 
against, ii. 326. 

Negapatam lost by Holland, ii. 439. 

Netherlands, Austrian, oppressed by 
Joseph IT., v. 41 ; rebellion, 43. 

Newfoundland Fishery, regulation of, 
iv. 307. 

Newhaven, Lord. See “ Mayne.” 

Newnham, Alderman, raises question 
of Prince of Wales’s debts, iv. 449, 

45 1 - .... 

Nicholson, Margaret, attempt on life 
of George III., i. 295, and note ; iv. 
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Nizam Ally Cawn, Soubah of the Dec- 
can, diamond sent to George 111 . by, 
iv. 342. 

Norfolk, Duke of. See “ Surrey. 57 

Norfolk House, i. 279 vote. 

North, Colonel Hon. G. A. f afterwards 
Earl of Guildford, i. 237 note ; ne¬ 
gotiates preliminaries of the Coali¬ 
tion, ii. 421 ; on committee to prepare 
impeachment of Hastings, iv. 446. 

North, Lord, and his Government in 
17S0, i. 230 ; in Downing Street 
during Gordon riots, 237 ; resem¬ 
blance to George Ill., 310, 361 ; 
policy in regard to Manilla ransom 
dispute with Spain, 349-350 ; 
character, 361, 370-37 L 377- 

380 ; indistinct articulation and 
sight, 362; somnolency, 363, 423 
424 note ; wit and humour in 
debate, 364; Fox’s criticisms on, 
366 ; imperturbable under attacks in 
Parliament, 367; angry altercation 
with Colonel Barre, 367-369 ; as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 370; 
his faults, 372; panegyric by Dundas 
on him, 373 ; political courage, 374 ; 
resignation, 374; favour with the 
King, 375 i Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, 375 ; private life at 
Bushby Park, 375-376 ; his father, 
Earl of Guildford, 376 ; secures 
Bishopric of Winchester for his bro¬ 
ther, 376-377 ; general review of his 
character and career, 377-380; last 
fourteen months of his Administra¬ 
tion, ii. 63 et seq. ; address to the 
King on the war against Holland, 65 ; 
reply to Fox’s motion against ap¬ 
pointment of Palliser to Greenwich 
Hospital, 67 ; weakness of his 
position towards close of American 
war, 89-90; attack on him with re¬ 
gard to loan of twelve millions, 90- 
93 ; his reply, 93-94 ; further attack, 
95-99 ; action with East India Com¬ 
pany in crisis, April 1781, 109 ; 

speech on capitulation at Yorktown, 
146; negotiation of loan for 1782, 
194 ; reply to Fox in debate on bill 
to treat for peace with America, 
212-213 ; his tax on soap, 228; 
speech on motion of censure against 
his Administration, 230-233; last 
days of his Administration, 235, et 
seq. ; his resignation, 240 ; announces 
resignation to House of Commons, 


242 ; in Opposition, 317 ; on Rod¬ 
ney’s victory and supercession, 332, 
33 6 , 33 s ; on King’s Speech (Dec. 
1782), 398-401 ; on suggested ces¬ 
sion of Gibraltar, 405 ; on provisional 
treaty with America, 409-411, 427 ; 
proposed Coalition of Shelburne with, 
414; Coalition with Fox, 421-422 ; 
iii. 6-8 ; first appearance with Fox, 
and speech, ii. 423-424 ; foundations 
of peace with America laid by, 434- 
438 ; on prerogative of the Crown, 
441; reply to Pitt and defence of 
the Coalition, iii. 16-17 5 on Coalition 
and secret influence with the King, 40; 
character injured by Coalition, 46 ; 
Home Secretary in Coalition Minis¬ 
try, 51* 59—63 ; speeches on parlia¬ 
mentary reform, iii. 71 ; iv. 114; 
seconds Fox’s motion on East 
India Bill, iii. 157; speaks thereon, 
165 ; defends Coalition after de¬ 
feat of East India Bill, 211-214; 
charges of corruption under, 243- 
248 ; question raised of transferring 
him to Upper House, 264 ; position 
after dismissal of Coalition, 290-292 ; 
on the American war and his part 
in it, 424-425 ; in retirement, 426 ; 
v. 86 ; his part in Hastings’ prose¬ 
cution, iv. 332, 395 ; on repeal of 
Test Acts, 437; on question of re¬ 
gency, v. 230, 265, 287 ; miscellanea, 
ii. 402 ; iii. 82, 86, 88, 95, 96, 99, 
171, 201, 297, 393, 394; iv. 114, 
310, 398, 402. See “Coalition.” 

Northington, Lord, Irish Viceroy, iii. 
55 note, 58 note . 

Northumberland, Duke of, elevation 
of Sir Hugh Smithson to, iii. 351. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, Speaker, i. 246 
note ; loss of election to Speakership 
in Parliament of 1780, 257-261 ; 
character, zb. ; raised to peerage, 
261 note ; ii. 259. 

Nugent, Lord, i. 88 note; character, 
91; created earl, 91-92; favourite 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 92 ; 
his marriages, 93 ; his wager with 
Lord Temple to spit in Lord Bris¬ 
tol’s hat, 94-96 ; speech on Burke’s 
Bill for reform of King’s Household, 
ii. 75 - 76 ; on protection of Loyalists 
in America, 417; speech on junc¬ 
tion of Fox and Pitt, iii. 305. 

Nundcomar, charge against Sir E. 
Impey, v. 57, 100-nt. 
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O’Byrne, follower of Prince of Wales, 
v. 381. 

CEyras, Count (Marquis de Pombal), 
i. 8, and note; character, 45-46. 

Offices, Public, abuses in, Pitt’s bill 
against, iii. 100-107. 

Ogilvie, Dr., at Rome, forced to bleed 
a lady to death, i. 183. 

Oliva, Madlle. d’, personates Marie 
Antoinette, iv. 172-176. 

Olivarez, Conde d’, i. 15 note . 

Onslow, George, “Cocking George,*' 
speech on motion of censure against 
North’s Administration, ii. 229. 

Onslow, Thomas, v. 309. 

Opera in Lisbon, i. 10, 14, 24. 

Opium, contracts for, charges against 
Hastings with regard to, iv. 428. 

Orange, Prince of, i. 121 note ; char¬ 
acter contrasted with William III., 
122-123 ; reception in England, 124 ; 
death of his son Frederick, 125. 

Orange, Princess of, i. 125. 

Orde, Thomas (Lord Bolton), on 
Secret Committee on Indian affairs 
(April 1781), ii. 108; Under Secre¬ 
tary to Shelburne in Rockingham 
Ministry, 266; his services on the 
Secret Committee on Indian affairs, 
358; endeavours on behalf of Shel¬ 
burne to conciliate Opposition, 414 ; 
opens “Irish Propositions” to Irish 
House of Commons, iv. 164-165. 

Ordnance estimates, debate on, iv. 105. 

Orleans, Phillipe, Due d’, i. 53 note. 

Orleans, “Phillipe Egalite,” i. 54, 
note , 86-88 ; in 1784, iv. 43-45. 

Orloff, Alexis, his seizure of Princess 
Tarrakanoff, i. 134-141 ; his part in 
the victory of Tschisme, 143, and note. 

Orloff, Prince Gregory, favourite of 
Catherine of Russia, i. 133. 

Orvilliers at head of combined fleets of 
France and Spain, i. 219. 

Osborn, Sir G., testimony to truth and 
accuracy of Wraxall, i. xxx. 

Oude, Hastings charged with mis¬ 
demeanours in, v. 16, 31. 

Pai/liser, Sir Hugh, i. 261 note ; Go¬ 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital, 261- 
262; ii. 65-72 ; disputes with Keppel, 
i. 261-267; defence in Parliament, 
268; in engagement off Ushant, 
219, 268 ; his speech, 70-71 ; on as¬ 
sociations amongst workmen in the 
dockyards, 444. 


Paoli, Pascal, leader of the Corsicans 
against the French, i. 348, and note. 

Paris before the Revolution, iv. 44, 
48-58, 168, 366 ; v. 38 ; literary 
society of, compared with that of 
London, i. 114, 117. 

Parker, Hyde, naval action off Dogger 
Bank, ii. 132, and note. 

Parliament, law and usage of, with 
regard to impeachments, v. 69-71. 
See “Commons,” “ Lords.” 

Parliamentary reform, debates, iii. 442 
et seq .; iv. 112 et seq. 

“ Patna cause,” charge against Impey, 
v. 127. 

Patriarch, or head of Portuguese Church, 
i. 10, and note. 

Paul, Grand Duke, son of Catherine, 
his marriage, i. 144 ; escapes from 
accident at Sans Souci, 145 ; his 
tour in Europe, 147; his uxorious¬ 
ness, zb. 

Paulet, Earl, duel with Lord Milton, 
iii. 249. 

Peace with America, ii. 391 et seq.; 41 6, 
433 > with France and Spain, 412, 
416, 433, 434-438; with the Mah- 
rattas, 437. 

Pedro, Don, younger son of John IV., 
i. 42. 

Pedro, Don, marriage with Maria, eldest 
daughter of Joseph I., i. 26; char¬ 
acter, 30. 

Peerage, number of, v. 63. See “ Lords, 
House of.” 

Pelham, Henry, i. 67, and note. 

Pelham, Thos., Lord, last holder of the 
Great Wardrobe, ii. 287. 

Pelham, Thomas, opens charge against 
Hastings, iv. 414 ; on slave trade, v. 

118. 

Pelham, Miss, iv. 358. 

Penrhyn, Lord, opposes regulation of 
slave trade, v. 119, 126. 

Pensions, Sawbridge’s motion of cen¬ 
sure on grant to Robinson, ii. 294- 
295 ; Lord Surrey’s motion for ac¬ 
count of, 296 ; Colonel Barre and 
Lord Ashburton, 360 et seq.) granted 
by Shelburne Administration, iii. 26. 

Pepys, Sir Lucas, his opinions on the 
King’s insanity, v. 200, 305. 

Pepys, Sir William, in contact with Dr. 
Johnson, i. 112-113. 

Percy, Lord Algernon, command of 
Northumberland militia in Gordon 
riots, i. 243, and note ; marriage with 
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Miss Burrell, iii. 352 ; made Earl of 
Beverley, 355. 

Petitions to Parliament, by associa¬ 
tions, ii. 442-443 ; iii. 18 ; against 
“The Irish Propositions,” iv. 126. 

Phillips, Sir Richard,made Lord Milford 
to compensate for a road to his house, 
ii‘- 393 - 

Phipps, Constantine John. See “Mul- 
grave, Lord.” 

Pigot, Admiral, sent to supersede 
Rodney, ii. 328; inactivity of his com¬ 
mand, 391. 

Pilnitz, treaty of, i. 199. 

Piozzi, Mrs., her character of Johnson, 
i. 107. and note', her conversational 
powers, no. 

Titt, Thomas, speech on American 
war, ii. 144-146 ; on parliamentary 
reform, 306; iii. 69; on renuncia¬ 
tion of Bruish supremacy over Ire¬ 
land, ii. 313 ; raised to peerage, iii. 
254 ; miscellanea, ii. 40S; iii. 67. 

Pitt, 'William, Earl of Chatham, resig¬ 
nation on the question of Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland, i. 289, and 
note; speech prepared for Geo. III. 
on his accession, 306 ; manner of 
audiences with Geo. IT., 313; power 
during reign of Geo. II., 317 ; anec¬ 
dote of Lord Falmouth’s application 
for Garter, ii. 174-175. 

Pitt, William, the younger, first speech 
in the House of Commons on Burke’s 
Bill for “Reform of the King’s House¬ 
hold,” ii. 73-77 ; impression made 
by him on Fox and Burke, 78 ; M.P. 
for Appleby ; obligations to Sir 
James Lowther and Duke of Rut¬ 
land therefor, 79-82 ; favourable 
conditions of his entry into public 
life, S2-S4 ; speech on commissioners 
of accounts, 117-119; on American 
war, 121, 147, 161 ; severe observa¬ 
tions on Rigby, 208-209 ; speeches on 
censure against Administration, 227, 
235-236 ; declares he would never ac¬ 
cept subordinate position, 227; atti¬ 
tude in formation of Rockingham 
Ministry, 267; motions for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, 305-309,315; iii. 67- 
76; compared with Fox, ii. 316; 
differs from Fox on bill against bribery 
at elections, 342 ; speech on Fox’s re¬ 
signation^^; on King’s Speech, 397; 
objects to Coalition of Shelburne with 
Nortl), 415; altercation with Sheri¬ 


dan, 429; speech on peace and 
Coalition, iii. 11-16; remains in 
office after Shelburne’s resignation, 
23, 35 ; declines to join the Coali¬ 
tion, 41-43, 46 ; head of Opposition 
against Coalition, 64, 111 ; alter¬ 
cations with Fox, 64-66; attacks 
the Coalition budget, 96 ; his bill to 
regulate fees, perquisites, and emolu¬ 
ments in public offices, 100 ; en¬ 
counter with Burke, 101-102 ; the 
bill negatived in the Lords, 103 ; 
abuses aimed at by the bill, 103- 
307 ; on provision for Prince of 
Wales, 108 ; on Kenyon’s claim 
against public accountants, 113 ; 
trip to the Continent, 121 ; pre¬ 
sented to Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, 122 ; opposes East India 
Bill, 157, 163, 164, 165; succeeds 
Coalition as head of Government, 
198; composition of the Cabinet, 
201 ; appearance and manner, 217; 
insensibility to women, 218; pro¬ 
pensity for wine, 219-221 ; his per¬ 
sonal associates and allies, 221-222 ; 
temper, 222 ; classical acquirements, 
223 ; limited acquaintance with 
books, 224 ; his oratory, 225 ; want 
of economy, 226-230; reasons for 
his success over Fox, 230-234; 
secures support of Lord Sackville, 
248-253 ; raises Thomas Pitt to 
peerage, 254 ; other peerages con¬ 
ferred by, 255, iv. 62 ; declines 
Clerkship of the Pells, and confers 
it on Barre, iii. 256 ; rebuts charge 
of secret influence, 262 ; introduces 
his East India Bill, 272 ; imperturb¬ 
ability under attack, 274 ; suggested 
union with Fox, 27S-2S3, 302, 305, 
321-331 ; announces intention to 
continue office, 292, 294; popular 
support against Fox, 295 ; speech 
against Fox, 306-30S ; termination 
ot contest with Fox, 315-333; elected 
M.P. for University of Cambridge, 
340; his poverty, 391 ; supposed 
money obligations, 391, 393-394; 
determines to prevent Fox taking 
his seat for Westminster, 396-397, 
421 ; iv. 7S, 95 ; budget, iii. 42S ; 
India Bill passed, 429 ; iv. 4 ; 
attitude towards Burke’s motions 
against Hastings, iii. 437 ; charged 
with subserviency to East India 
interest, iv. 6-7 ; his bill to enable 
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East India Company to make divi¬ 
dend of 8 per cent, and to remit 
money due to public, 7-9 ; his 
position as Minister and his friends, 
98-104 ; defends Duke of Rich¬ 
mond’s fortification project, 107 ; 
and Fox, rivalry and asperity 
between, 121 ; treatment of Shel¬ 
burne, 267; powers of debate, 
284 ; reminiscences of his last days, 
286; death, 2S7 ; speech on sinking 
fund, 2S9 ; part in Hastings’ prose¬ 
cution, 326, 336, 337, 340, 390, 394, 
41S, 427 ; v. 8 ; facility in business, 
iv. 427 ; compliments Lord North, 
43S ; in matter of Prince of Wales’ 
debts, 449, 450, 453, 456, 464 ; a 
heavy sleeper, 460-461 ; and Lady 
C. Lennox, 462 ; on Impey’s im¬ 
peachment, v. 109 ; command of 
votes, 112-115; favouritism, 129; 
on right of Prince of Wales to assume 
regency, v. 210, 217, 228, 234, 287 ; 
letter to Prince of Wales, 247 ; dis¬ 
closes conditions of regency, 261 ; 
his poverty, 2S1; miscellanea, iii. 
88, 99, 114, 153, 351, 395 ; iv. 379, 
383; v. 47, 51-57. 

Pitt, W., Administration, opening of 
session, iv. 70 ; policy in Mahommed 
Ali’s affairs, 84; public opinion 
against Ministers on Westminster 
election, 72, 78, 95-98 ; Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform Bill, 112 ; repeal of tax 
on cotton, 119; commercial union 
with Ireland, or “Irish Propositions,” 
124-138, 153-168 ; the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, 151 ; abandon 
Hastings, 254-257, 260; proposed 
fortifications of seaports, 261-268 ; 
defeats, 270-271 ; Sinking Fund for 
extinction of National Debt, iii. 3 ; 
iv. iii, 289; commercial treaty with 
France, 371, 3S1, 397, 419; bill 
for consolidation of duties, 401 ; 
Declaratory India Bill, v. 72, 77, 80, 
84 ; changes at Admiralty, 96 ; bud¬ 
get (1788), 97-100; regulation of 
slave trade, 117, 140; compensa¬ 
tion of Loyalists, 136; changes in 
Cabinet, 165; affected by King’s 
insanity, 195, 281 ; differences 

between Pitt and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, 197, 223, 281 ; proposition 
to supply deficiency in Legislature 
caused by King’s insanity, 230, 
247. 


Plymouth, fortifications proposed, iv. 
105, 261. 

Podotski, Count and Countess, story 
of their preservation from wolves by 
a Heyduc, i. 190-192. 

Polignac, Duchess de, iv. 369. 

Pombal, Marquis de, Count d’CEyras, 
i. S and note ; character, 45-46. 
Portland, Duchess-Dowager of, grand¬ 
daughter of Lord Treasurer Oxford, 

i. 113, and note. 

Portland, Duke of, First Lord of Trea¬ 
sury of Coalition Ministry, ii. 422; 

iii. 48 note . 

Portmore, Earl of, death, notice of his 
career, iv. 150-151. 

Portsmouth, fortifications of, proposed, 

iv. 105, 261. 

Portugal in 1772, i. 8 et scq. ; ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment founded by 
John V., 10 note ; bad financial condi¬ 
tion, 16-17 ; royal family (Joseph I.), 
24-31 ; Braganza family, 41-44 ; 
prisons crowded in 1772, 46. 

Post Office, abuses in, v. 17. 

Potemkin, Prince, commander of Ca¬ 
therine’s forces against Turks, i. 198, 
and note. 

Poulett, Anne, sketch of his character, 

ii. 283-284. 

Powell, cashier in Paymaster-General’s 
office, ii. 9, and note ; malversation 
by, iii. 77 ; commits suicide, 85. 
Powys, Thomas (Lord Lilford), speeches 
on American war, ii. 154—155, 200, 
217-219; 011 the Coalition, 425; iii. 
7 ; on the peace, ii. 439; on parlia¬ 
mentary reform, iii. 68-69 ; iv. 113 ; 
East India Bill, iii. 170-172, 1S1 ; 
efforts for union of Fox with Pitt, 
279, 288, 319, 324; his oratory 

directed against Pitt, 318, 319-320 ; 
on “The Irish Propositions,” iv. 
130 ; his part during Hastings’ pro¬ 
secution, 340 ; on regency, v. 264, 
289 ; miscellanea, ii. 316, 402 ; iii. 
24, 280, 291, 312, 318; iv. 452. 
Powlett, Lord Harry, Governor of Isle 
of Wight, ii. 265 note . 

Powney, P. P., M.P. for Windsor, 1781, 
ii. 66 ; appointed Ranger for Wind¬ 
sor Little Park, v. 161-163. 

Praya Bay, naval action in, ii. 129. 
Pretender, the (Chevalier de St.George). 

See “Charles Edward.” 

Pretyman, Dr., becomes Bishop of 
Lincoln, iv. 409; Pitt endeavours 
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to obtain archbishopric for him, 
410. 

Prie, Marchioness tie, her action in 
arranging marriage of Louis XV., i. 
57 etseq. 

Prints, caricatures of Fox and his 
India Bill, iii. 254. 

Prior, “ History of his Own Time,” i. 4, 
and note. 

Prisons in Portugal, 1772, i. 46. 

“ Probationary Odes,” appearance of, 
iv. 116. 

Provence, Count de, i. 86; in 1784, iv. 
4 r > 

PugatchefT, personator of Peter III., i. 
141 note. 

Pulteney, speeches in debates, iii. 259 ; 
V. 74, 268, 273. 

Quartering appointments, abuse of, 
iii. 105-107. 

Queen Charlotte, invited to accept care 
of King's person under Regency, v. 
280, 283, 290 ; her proposed Council 
during regency, 303. 

Queensberry, Duke of, made Baron 
Douglas, iv. 356; character, 357- 
361 ; his course with regard to 
regency, v. 242, 330. 

Radzivil, Prince Nicholas, his sup¬ 
posed connection with Princess 
Tarrakanoff, i. 137. 

Rambouillet, Marchioness de, centre 
of Paris literary society, 1650, i. 118. 

Rawdon, Lord, ii. 131 note ; v. 89, 
236 ; as Lord Moira, 384. 

Raynal, Abbe, in London, i. III. 

Kazoumoffsky, marriage with Empress 
Elizabeth, i. 139. 

Receipts, stamp on, imposed, iii. 112. 

Regency, parliamentary proceedings 
with regard to, in Commons, v. 209, 
225, 251-260; in Lords, 213, 219, 
2 36, 273, 284 ; letter from Pitt to 
1 ‘iince of Wales, 247 ; conditions of, 
261 etse(i.\ offered to Prince of Wales, 
277 ; Regency hill, 289 ; brought 
in, 296; discussed, 297 et seq.\ provi¬ 
sion for King’s recovery, 312; hill 
passed, 319; medals struck, v. 291. 

Retz, Cardinal de, his Memoirs, i. 6, 
and note. 

Richmond, Duke of, in 1781, ii. 59- 
do; Master-General of the Ordnance 
in Rockingham Cabinet, 262 ; 
receives Garter, 298; objects to 


coalition of Shelburne with North, 
415 ; head of Ordnance in Pitt’s 
Administration, iii. 202 ; change in 
his political opinions, 300 ; his 
relations with Pitt, iv. 102 ; unpopu¬ 
larity, 104 ; his proposed fortifica¬ 
tions, 105-108, 261-268 ; defends 
Slave Trade Bill, 143-145. 

Riders of appointments, abuse of, iii. 
105. 

Rigby, Right Hon. R., i. 259, and note ; 
Paymaster of the Forces, sketch of 
his character and career, 420-424; 
on American war, ii. 162, 206-208 ; 
reply to severe observations of Pitt, 
209 ; on Lord North’s resignation, 
244 ; on parliamentary reform, 
307, 314; iii. 75 ; in Opposition, ii. 
31S ; has to pay balances of public 
money into Exchequer, 380; iii. 313 ; 
v. 86 ; supposed obligations to Rum* 
bold, ii. 3S0-381 ; defends Rumbold, 
iii. 98; on East Indian Bill, 184; 
in Opposition, iv. 130 ; death, v. 86 ; 
miscellanea, iii. 28, 84, 313. 

Riots in London, June 1780, i. 230- 

255 - 

Robinson, John, Secretary of Treasury, 
sketch of his character and career, 
i. 42S-430; countersigns secret orders 
for attack on Pondicherry, 429 ; in¬ 
formation given to Wraxall, ii. 238, 
239 ; Sawbridge’s motion of censure 
on pension granted to, 294 ; ceases 
to follow Lord North, joins Pitt, 
iii. 236. 

Robinson, Mrs., v. 368. 

Rochford, Earl of, Secretary of State, 

i. 216. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, censure of 
Ministers at Privy Council on Gordon 
riots, i. 245; Burke’s obligations to, 

ii. 30; in 1781, 58, and note ; sent 
for by George III. to form Admini¬ 
stration, 255 ; his propositions ac¬ 
cepted by the King, 256; his death, 
347 ; 

Rockingham Administration, jealousy 
between Rockingham and Shelburne 
sections, ii. 257, 258-259, 276-277 ; 
nomination to offices, 258; the 
Cabinet, 261 ; appearance of Mini¬ 
stry in the House, 269; state of 
foreign affairs, 303-304; plan for 
arming the people, 310; signs of 
dissolution, 341 ; effects of Marquis 
of Rockingham’s death on the Mini- 
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stry, 348 ; proposed impeachment of 
Lord North, iv. 311. 

Rodney, Admiral Lord, character, i. 
223 ; his amours, 224 ; passion for 
gaming-table, 224; use of manoeuvre 
for breaking the line, 225 ; ii. 326 ; 
capture of island of St. Eustatia, 115— 
117 ; victory over De Grasse, 304, 
314, 319 ; defence of his conduct, 
323 ; charges of exultation over his 
victory, 325 ; superseded by Pigot, 
328, 332-340 ; receives baronetcy and 
pension, 331, 339; his poverty, iv. 

348. 

Rohan, Cardinal de, arrest of, iv. 169 ; 
character, 169-170; and the dia¬ 
mond necklace, 171-176, 366. 

Rohilla War, charge against Hastings, 
iv. 327 - 333 - 

Rolle, Lord, motions against superces- 
sion of Rodney, ii. 333, 335 ; mo¬ 
tions in Powell and Bembridge’s 
affair, iii. 83, 84, 85 ; the hero of 
the “ Rolliad,” iv. 117-119 ; charges 
Sheridan with exciting clamour 
against cotton tax, 119-121; speeches 
on embarrassments of Prince of 
Wales, iv. 451—455 passim . 

“ Rolliad,” appearance of, iv. 116. 

Rome, story of a doctor forced to bleed 
a lady to death in, i. 183 et seq . 

Rose, George, iii. 121 note ; sketch of 
his character and career, 455~459* 

Rosenhagen, Rev. P., supposed “Ju¬ 
nius,” i. 341. 

Rosslyn, Earl. See “ Wedderburn.” 

Rouse, Boughton, in the Hastings en¬ 
quiry, iv. 280 ; Chairman of Com¬ 
mittee on Dundas’s India Bill, 281. 

“ Royal George” catastrophe, ii. 384. 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, Governor of 
Madras, accusations of Secret Com¬ 
mittee on East India Company 
against, ii. 301 ; M.P. for Shaftes¬ 
bury, 302 ; proceedings agaimt, 376 ; 
iii. 98 ; bill for inflicting pains and 
penalties against, 377; supposed 
causes of the languishing of the pro¬ 
secution, 377-381 ; iv. 86. 

Runnymede, Sheridan’s proposition to 
raise an obelisk there, v. 190, 242. 

Russia. See * Catherine,” and “ Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

Rutland, Duke of, assisted Pitt to his 
seat for Appleby, ii. 81 ; Privy Seal 
in Pitt’s Cabinet, .iii. 201 ; death, v. 
32 ; his Viceroyalty of Ireland, 33. 


Rutland, Duchess of, her supreme 
beauty, v. 36. 

Ryder, Dudley, alluded to, iv. 104; 
moves address in answer to King’s 
Speech, v. 46. 

Sackville, Lord. See “ Germain.” 

St. Albans Tavern, meeting at, to pro¬ 
duce union between Pitt and Fox, 
iii. 279, 288. 

St. Cloud in 1784, iv. 45. 

St. Eustatia, island, capture by Rodney 
and Vaughan, ii. 115-117, iv. 348. 

St. Evremond, Charles de, in London, 

i. 120, and note. 

St. George, the Chevalier de. See 
“ Charles Edward” (the Pretender). 

St. Helens, Lord. See “ Fitzherbert.” 

St. James’s Park, encampment in, dur¬ 
ing Gordon riots, i. 244 and note. 

St. John, Hon. St. Andrew, adherent 
of Fox, M.P. for county Bedford, 
election of 1784, iii. 384. 

St. John, Hon. John, i. 237 note. 

St. Leger, Colonel, friend of Prince of 
Wales, v. 383. 

St. Lucie island, restored to France, 

ii. 439 - 

Salisbury, Countess of, assists Ministers 
at Westminster election, iii. 346. 

Sambuca, Marquis de, i. 179 note. 

Sandwich, Earl of, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, i. 262, 398 note, 402- 
403 ; character, 398-400; disunion 
in the Navy caused by him, 400- 
401 ; his enemies and unpopularity, 
401-402; influence with East India 
Company, 403-405; attacked by 
Fox in the House, 404-406, ii. 171 ; 
debates in the House on his Admini¬ 
stration, 182-187; receives credit 
for Rodney’s victory, 328 ; disable¬ 
ment of French in East Indies due 
to, 437 5 Ranger of Parks under 
Coalition, iii. 56. 

Sarum, Old, M.P.’s for, in 1784, ii. 306. 

Savile, Sir George, motion against 
Lord North’s loan of twelve millions, 
ii. 96 ; division, 98; resolution that 
“the influence of the Crown has in¬ 
creased, is increasing, and must be 
diminished,” 109; York petition 
presented by, 442-443; illness in 
the House, iii. 74 ; alleges corruption 
of members by Lord North, 245. 

Saville Row, Sheridan’s house in, be¬ 
sieged by bailiffs, iii. 383. 
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Sawbridge, Alderman, i. 367 note ; 
censure on Lord North’s pension to 
Robinson, ii. 294-296; motion to 
shorten parliaments, 314; alleges cor¬ 
ruption of members by Lord North, 
iii. 244 ; M.P. for London, election 
of 1784, 3S3, 434; revives subject of 
parliamentary reform, 422. 

Saxe, Marshal, i. 67 ; his licentious 
excesses, 68-70. 

Scotland, restitution of estates forfeited 
in 1745, iv. 1. 

Scott, Major, Hastings’ parliamentary 
representative, iii. 435-436 ; iv. 18, 
81, 250, 257 ; defends Hastings in 
House of Commons, iv. 275, 276, 
344 > 399 , 392 , 415, 428, 431, 441 , 
445 ; v. 9, 31: remarks against 
Francis, 62. 

Scott (Lord Eldon), maiden speech, 
iii. 161-162 ; further speech on East 
India Bill, 169-170; favoured by 
the Regent, iii. 414; becomes Solici¬ 
tor-General, v. 130; on the Regency, 
234; miscellanea, iv. 152 ; v. 75. 

Seal (Great), commission for opening 
Parliament under, during King’s in¬ 
sanity, v. 285. 

Sebastian, Don, and pretenders, i. 49- 
50, and note. 

Seckendorf, Baron de, his part in at¬ 
tempted restoration of Queen Caro¬ 
line Matilda, iv. 184-212 ; v. 397. 

Selwyn, G. A., ii. 59 note ; loses his 
office in consequence of Burke’s bill, 
ii. 287; M.P. for Gloucester, 2S8; 
anecdote of Charles II. and James II. 
staying at his seat at Matson, 2S8 ; 
his wit, 289 ; his story of the execu¬ 
tion of Charles I., 290; anecdote re¬ 
peated from his father regarding 
George I. and Dr. Younger, 291- 
292 ; morbid curiosity, attends execu¬ 
tions, 293 ; made Surveyor-General 
of Crown lands by Pitt, 293. 

Servants, Maid, tax on, iv. 122-124. 

Sheffield, Lord, i. 243 note. 

Shelburne, Lord, suspected of having 
fomented Gordon riots, i. 249, and 
note ; false charges against, 326 
note \ in opposition in 1781, ii. bo- 
62 ; character, 62-63 » sent f° r by 
George III. to form Administration, 
255; preferred by George III., 
256; obtains peerage for Dunning, 
258; jealousy between Shelburne 
and Rockingham sections, 259, 276- 


277'; Secretary of State in Rocking¬ 
ham Cabinet, 258, 266 ; receives 
Garter, 298; his American policy 
and Fox’s resignation, 355, 374, 418- 
419; discussion in Commons thereon, 
364-371 ; his speech in House of 
Lords thereon, 371 ; his Cabinet, 
357-359; his duel, 372 note ; im¬ 
putations of duplicity against, 402 ; 
overtures to Fox, 418 ; on loss of 
America, 440; resignation, iii. 20; 
created Marquis Lansdowne, 22; 
iv. 63-65 ; public character, iii. 23 ; 
Pitt’s treatment of, iv. 65, 267; 
on “Irish Propositions,’' 155; on 
French commercial treaty, iv. 423- 
425; as a’statesman, v. 236-239; 
speech on right of Prince of Wales 
to assume Regency, 239-241. 

Shelburne Administration, position at 
end of session, ii. 3S1-3S3 ; opening 
of session, December 1782, 392 ; 
the King’s Speech, 394; disagree¬ 
ment with regard to provisional 
treaty with America, 401, 408 ; trea¬ 
ties signed at Versailles, 407, 412; 
necessity for conciliating Opposition, 
413, 417; “interregnum” following 
Shelburne’s resignation, iii. 20-25. 

Sheridan, R. B., defends Fox against 
Martin’s criticisms, ii. 14; hrst 
speech, 50, 73; exposed to annoy¬ 
ance from his theatrical connections, 
84-86 ; introduces his three motions 
upon “ the interference of an armed 
force in suppressing the riots of June 
1780,” 86-89 J on motion of censure 
against North’s Administration, 226- 
227; Under Secretary of State in 
Rockingham Ministry, 266; first 
speech from Treasury Bench, 273 ; 
altercation with Pitt, 417, 429; Se¬ 
cretary of Treasury in Coalition 
Ministry, iii. 58, 286-287 ; M.P. for 
Stafford, election 1784, 367 ; sketch 
of his character and career, 367-3S3 ; 
impecuniosity, 377; indolence, 379 ; 
assisted by Prince of Wales, 382 ; on 
Pitt’s India Bill, 431 ; wit in the 
House, 451-452; charged with ex¬ 
citing clamour in Lancashire against 
cotton tax, iv. 119-121 ; on “Irish 
Propositions,” 163 ; on fortifications 
for Portsmouth and Plymouth, 264, 
265-267 ; part in proceedings against 
Hastings in House of Commons, 
275, 303> 343j 34b ; speech on the 
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charge with regard to begums, 385— 
390; speech on charge of presents, 
439 ; impeaches him in Westminster 
Hall, v. 130-132; on disfranchising 
employes of Navy and Ordnance 
Boards, iv. 296 ; on Prince of Wales’ 
debts, 451, 454; on Pitt’s Declara¬ 
tory India Bill, v. Si ; on Pitt’s 
Budget, 98; adviser of Prince of 
Wales on King’s insanity, 195 ; on 
regency, 265, 277, 292, 300; mis¬ 
cellanea, iii. 82, 116; iv. 294, 399; 
v. 22, 168, 190. 

Sheridan, Thomas, straitened circum¬ 
stances, &c., ii. 37, and note. 

Shipley, Dr., bishop of St. Asaph, i. 
in ; iii. 31. 

Sidmouth, Viscount. See “Adding¬ 
ton.” 

Sidney, Lord. See “Townshend.” 

Sinclair, John, opposes Fox at elec¬ 
tion for Orkney and Shetland, iii. 
360 note. 

Sinking Fund instituted by Pitt, iii. 3 ; 
iv. ill, 289-295 ; v. 97. 

Slave-trade, plan for regulation of, v. 
117, 125, 138-149. 

Smith, General R., chairman of Select 
Committee on Supreme Court of 
Judicature, Bengal, ii. 104. 

Smith, Robert, banker, M.P. for Not¬ 
tingham, iii. 391 ; becomes Lord 
Carrington, 392; supposed money 
assistance to Pitt, iii. 393 ; an ad¬ 
herent of Pitt, iv. 104. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, his imprisonment 
in Temple, Paris, iv. 55. 

Smithson, Sir Hugh, afterwards Duke 
of Northumberland. ^“Northum¬ 
berland.” 

Smuggling, tobacco, in the Thames, iv. 

I 4 I * 

Soap, Lord North’s tax on, ii. 228. 

Sobieska, Maria Clementina, married 
to the first Chevalier de St. George, 
i. 207, and note. 

Somerset House, building of, v. 121. 

Sophia, Princess, her Letters to the 
Court of St. Germains, i. 215-217. 

Spain, dispute with regard to Falkland 
Islands and Manilla ransom, i. 348 ; 
treaty with, ii. 407, 412, 433, 439. 
See “ Barbara.” 

Speaker, choice of, 178°* i* 257-261. 

Spencer, Earl. See “Althorpe.” 

Siaghounds, office abolished by Burke’s 
Bill, ii. 2S7. 


Stanhope, Earl. See “Mahon.” 

Stanislaus Leczinski, titular king of 
Poland, i. 55 note; Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, 62 ; burnt to death, 63-65. 

Stationery in public offices, abuses, iii. 
103-105. 

Steele, W., Secretary of Treasury 
under Pitt, his character and career, 
iii- 455-459- 

Stewart, Keith, lampoon on, iii. 269. 

Stolberg, Princess. See “Albany, Coun¬ 
tess of.” 

Stormont, Lord, Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department, i. 3S0- 
381 ; retained under Rockingham 
Ministry, ii. 256, and note; President 
of the Council in Coalition Ministry, 
iii. 51 ; on King’s insanity, v. 275, 
2S5, 321. 

Suffrein, commands French navy in 
India, ii. 391, 393, 437. 

Sumptuary laws of Portugal, i. 34. 

Surrey, Lord, comments on the pre¬ 
sence of General Arnold at Court, 
ii. 203 note; motion against Lord 
North’s Administration, 242, 246- 
247 ; motion for account of pen¬ 
sions, 296 ; on interregnum after 
Shelburne’s resignation, iii. 36, 
43; Secretary of Treasury in Coali¬ 
tion Ministry, 56; resolutions after 
dismissal of Coalition proposed by, 
257 ; character, 361-364 ; as Duke 
of Norfolk, 365-367 ; iv. 370; 
miscellanea, iii. 394, 451 ; iv. 244, 
420. 

Sutton, Dr. Manners, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, iv. 410-414. 

Sutton, Sir Richard, defence of Sir E. 
Impey, v. 107. 

Sweden, war with Russia, 176-179. 

Sydney, Lord. See “ Townshend.” 

Tankerville, Earl of, dismissed from 
Post Office, v. 17. 

Tanucci, Marquis, i. 179 note. 

Tarantella danced by Lady Hamilton, 
i. 164. 

Tarrakanoff, Princess, her seizure by 
Orloff and death in prison, i. 134- 
140 ; supposed daughter of Elizabeth, 
137-141. 

Tavora, Marquis de, conspiracy to assas¬ 
sinate Joseph L, i. 18-23. 

Taylor, T., marries Pitt’s niece, v. 129. 

Temple, Richard, first Earl, in 1776, i. 
88, and note; invested with Garter 
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by George II., 89 ; wager with 
Nugent to insult the Earl of Bristol, 
94-96. 

Temple, George, second Earl, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland under Shel¬ 
burne, ii. 359 ; receives the King’s 
wishes with regard to East India 
Bill, iii. 186 note ; resigns from Titt’s 
Government, 199; created Marquis 
of Buckingham, iv. 63-64 ; enter¬ 
tains Louis XVIII. and his family, 
iv. 64; Viceroy of Ireland, v. 34. 

Temple prison in Paris, iv. 55; the 
room in which Marie Antoinette was 
immured, 56 ; demolished by Na¬ 
poleon, 57. 

Tencin, Madame de, motherofD’Alem- 
bert, i. 119. 

Test and Corporation Acts, repeal of, 
iv. 436. 

Thompson, Bielby, nominated by Fox 
to succeed to Sir Eyre Coote’s Order 
of the Bath, iii. 148. 

Thompson, Captain, passed over in 
naval promotions, v. 90-96. 

Thrale, Mrs. Sec “Piozzi, Mrs.” 

Thurlow, Lord, sketch of his character 
and career, i. 40S-412; Chancellor 
during Rockingham Administration, 

ii. 251 ; opposition to Clerke’s and 
Crewe’s bills on. electoral reform, 
284-285 ; pension awarded to, iii. 

1 26 ; his resignation insisted on by 
the Coalition, and refused by the 
King, 30-31 ; dissuades the King 
from visiting Hanover, 36 ; attacked 
by Fox, 38 ; disapproves of East 
India Bill to the King, 147 ; speech 
in the Lords against it, 189 ; in 
Pitt’s Administration, 201 ; opposes 
Pitt and Dundas’s measure for restor¬ 
ing forfeited estates, iv. 1-3; defends 
Pitt’s India Bill in Lords,4-6; his part 
in Hastings’ impeachment, v. 68-69 » 
opposes regulation of slave trade, 
143, 145 ; differences with Pitt, 167, 
197; his course during King’s in¬ 
sanity, and question of regency, 
197-198, 214, 222, 241, 275. 

Tippoo’s embassy to Louis XVI., v. 


1 73- 

Tobacco-smuggling in the Thames, iv. 
141. 

Tollemache, Lady Bridget, favoured by 
George IIL, i. 305, and note. 

Tour and Taxis, Princess, supposed 
decapitation of, i, 1S8. 


Townsend, Alderman, speech on Hast¬ 
ings’ prosecution, v. 6. 

Townshend, Charles, Treasurer of 
Navy under Coalition, iii. 55 note. 
Townshend, Hon. John, loses his seat 
for Cambridge University, iii. 340 
note ; M.P. for Westminster in 178S, 
v. 169. 

Townshend, Lord, head of Ordnance 
under Coalition, iii. 53 • character, 

54-55- 

Townshend, Dowager Viscountess, 
death of, v. S7. 

Townshend, Thomas (Lord Sydney), i. 
264 note ; 365 note ; member of Op¬ 
position in the House, 17S1, ii. 44 ; 
attack on Atkinson during debate on 
loan of twelve millions, 95 ; Secre¬ 
tary of War in Rockingham Admini¬ 
stration, 262 ; succeeds Lord Shel¬ 
burne in Home Department, 357 ; 
Secretary of State in Pitt’s Cabinet, 

iii. 201 ; defence of the peace with 
America, ii. 424; iii. 9 ; alliance 
with Pitt, iv. 5 ; v. 165. 

Trade, Board of, reconstituted by Pitt, 

iv. 349- 

Trapaud, General Cyrus, favoured by 
Geo. II. for stopping his runaway 
horse at Dettingen, i. 315. 
Trautmansdorff, Count, Austrian Mini¬ 
ster of the Netherlands, v. 43. 

Travis, follower of Trince of Wales, 

v. 310, 381. 

Treaty, commercial, with France, iv. 
37', 381, 397, 4'9- 

Treaties of peace, ii. 391, 412, 416, 
433, 437- 

Trenck, Baron, i. 224 note. 

Turner, C., made baronet by Marquis 
of Rockingham, ii. 267 ; character, 
268-269; speeches, 307, 316; iii. 7. 
Tuscany, taken from the house of 
Medici, i. 193. 

Tyrconnel, Countess of, v. 201. 

Ushant, engagement with French off, 

i. 219, 268. 

Vergennes, Foreign Minister under 
Louis XVI., i. So ; iv. 406. 

Verney, Earl, Burke’s obligations to, 

ii. 30. 

Versailles, Court at, diversion of “ des- 
campativos,” iv. 38; reception of 
Tippoo’s ambassadors at, v. 173. 
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Vesey, Mrs., and her circle, i. 103. 

Vichy, Marie de (Madame du Deffand), 
i. 114, and note. 

Villars, Madame de, counterfeits 
Marie Antoinette's signature, iv. 
368 . 

Villiers, Hon. J. C., n supporter of 
Pitt, iv. 103 ; v. 112. 

Vincennes, Castle of, visit to, in 1784, 
iv. 50. 

Virgil, on the King’s insanity, v. 218. 

Voting at elections, bill disqualifying 
Crown officials, &c., from, ii. 100, 
2S3, iv. 295. 

Vyner, Mr, on King’s insanity, v. 203. 


Wat.es, Prince of (afterwards George 
IV.), question of his income at his 
majority, iii. 108 ; enters public 
life, and favours the Coalition, 151— 
153, 266; celebrates Fox’s West¬ 
minster election at Carlton House 
(1784), 349; assists Sheridan, 3S1 ; 
alluded to in debate, iv. 136; in¬ 
timacy with Sir John Macpherson, 
237 ; his income and establish¬ 
ment, 305, 306; v. 24; his debts, iv. 
352, 44S-464 ; v. 24, 377; Mrs. 
Fuzherbert, iv. 453-454 ; v. 388- 
393 ; intimacy with Earl and 
Countess Clermont, v. 25-31 ; at¬ 
tends trial of Hastings, 63 ; medi¬ 
tates change of Administration when 
King becomes insane, 194, 195, 200 ; 
claim of right to assume the Regency, 

209, 259, 287 ; answer to Pitt’s 

letter, 248 ; conditions of Regency, 
261 ; invited to accept Regency, 
277, 283, 327 ; reminiscences of, 

348 et seq. ; appearance, 353 ; edu¬ 
cation, 354; memory, 355; affec¬ 
tion for his mother, brothers, and 
sisters, 356 ; gives pensions, v. 357 ; 
connection with Mrs. Crouch, 357 ; 
accomplishments, 359 ; fondness for 
horse-racing, 360 ; excesses, 362 et 
seq. ; amours, 368 et seq. ; treatment 
of his wife, 374 ; associates, 380. 

Wallace, Attorney - General, i. 425 
note; bill to treat for peace with 
America introduced by, ii. 198, 

210, 253 ; under Coalition, iii. 55 ; 
death, 129. 

Wallace, Lady, her comedy acted at 
Covent Garden, v. 87-89. 

Walmoden, Madame de, Countess of 


Yarmouth, mistress of George II., 

i. 301 note. 

Walpole, Horace, votes for C. J. Fox, 

ii. 16. 

Walpole, Lady Mary, i. 63, and note. 

Walpole, Sir R., Queen Caroline his 
ally in management of George II., i. 
315. 

Walsingham, Thomas, second Lord, 

i. 288 note. 

Wardrobe, the Great, office abolished 
by Burke’s bill, ii. 287. 

Warren, Dr. Richard, alluded to, v. 34 ; 
his opinions on the King’s insanity 
favourable to Prince of Wales, 199, 
243, 244, 254, 305, 320. 

Wedderburn, Alexander, Attorney- 
General, at Privy Council on Gordon 
riots, declaration of legality of mili¬ 
tary force, i. 246, and note ; supposed 
“Junius,” i. 343 ; ii. 56 note ; created 
Lord Loughborough, ii. 5b ; mem¬ 
ber of House of Lords in 1781, 56; 
Churchill’s satire on, 56; Fox’s severe 
remarks on, 57 ; head of Commission 
of Great Seal in Coalition, iii. 59 ; 
favoured by the King, iv. 425-426 ; 
adviser of Prince of Wales on King’s 
insanity, v. 194, 209, 213. 

Weltjee, letter, v. 307-308. 

Wenceslaus of Luxembourg, insanity 
of, v. 180. 

West Indies, hurricane in, 1780, i. 255 ; 
bill for regulating appointments in, 

ii. 351 ; French concessions by peace 
Jan. 1783, ii. 438. 

Westminster election of 17S4, iii. 340^ 
seq. ; result, 347; demonstration 
over Fox’s victory, 347-351 ; high 
bailiff refuses to declare Fox as 
member, 347, 360, 3S7 ; debates in 
the House, 397-403, 416-421; iv. 
72-79, 95, 96 ; scrutiny, iv. 71, 95 ; 
petition of the electors, 77 ; election 
in 1788, v. 169. 

Westminster Hall, meeting of electors 
in, ii. 314, 316 ; iii. 297-299 ; trial of 
Hastings in, v. 63, 85, 115, 130. 

Weymouth, Lord, succeeds Earl of 
Ashburnham as Groom of the Stole, 
ii. 299 ; his character and “Junius’ ” 
reflection on him, 297-301. 

Whitehall, Lady Townshend’s house 
in, v. 87. 

Whitworth, Lord, sketch of his rise 
and elevation in life, iv. 31-36. 

Wilberforce, adherent of Pitt, iv. 103 ; 
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plan for regulation of slave trade, v. 
II7 ’ 

Wilhelmina, Princess of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, first Grand Duchess of Russia, 

i. 141. 

Wilkes, in company with Johnson, i. 
116; conduct during Gordon riots, 
249 ; speech in Parliament on vote 
of thanks to commanders in American 
war, i. 265 ; persecution of, by Lord 
Lute, i. 33 r ; the general warrant, 
332 ; Duke of Grafton puts in force 
the sentence of outlawry, 333; elected 
M.P. for Middlesex, ib. ; expelled 
the House, ib. ; tumults of 1769, ib. \ 
supposed authorship of “Junius,” 
339 ; ii. 48 note ; position in the 
House of Commons, 48, 50 ; char¬ 
acter, 48-50 ; rallies to the Crown, 
50 ; resolutions on his Middlesex 
election expunged from the Journals 
of the House, 296 ; speech against 
East India Bill, iii. 177*“ 1 79 J defends 
Hastings, v. 2-3. 

William III., centenary of landing in 
England, v. 190. 

William Henry, Prince (afterwards 
William IV.) in the navy, v. 170 ; 
applies for peerage, 171. 

Willis, Rev. Dr. Francis, attends the 
King during his insanity, v. 205, 
244, 250. 

Wimbledon, Pitt and Dundas sleep 
there, iv. 460. 

Windham, William, first appearance 
in House of Commons, iv. 73 ; cha¬ 
racter, 73-75 ; opens sixth charge 
against Hastings, 430. 

Windsor Little Park, v. 163. 

Wirtemherg, Duchess, Princess Royal 
of England, i. 151, 156 note. 

Wirtemberg, Prince of, i. 148 note ; 
married to Augusta Caroline of 
Brunswick Wolfenbiittel, 148 ; mar¬ 
ried to Princess Royal of England, 
151,156. 

Wirtemberg, Princess (Augusta Caro¬ 
line of Brunswick), circumstances of 
her death in Russia, i. 148-156. 

Wirtemberg, Princess Sophia (Doro¬ 
thea) of, married to Grand Duke 
Paul, i. 144, and note. 

Wodeliouse, Sir John, elected M.P. for 
Norfolk in 1784, iii. 339. 

Woronzow, Count, action for libel 
against Wraxall, i. xxvii, I note, 
150-151. 


Wraxall, Sir N., facts in his biography, 
i. xii scq.; serves in India, xii; pub¬ 
lication of his Tour in Northern 
Europe, xv; his memoirs of the 
Kings of France of the race of Valois, 
xvi, xxv ; in Rolliad and “ Proba¬ 
tionary Odes,” xx-xxiii; his mar¬ 
riage, xxiv ; M.P. for Wallingford, 
xxv j his pamphlet and memoirs oi 
European Courts, xxvi; created a 
Baronet, xxvii ; publication of the 
“Historical Memoirs,” and Woron¬ 
zow libel, ibid. ; his critics, xxix ; tes¬ 
timony of Sir G. Osborn upon his 
accuracy, xxx; death, xxxi ; epigram 
on him, xxxii ; age, i. I note ; action 
for libel by Count Woronzow, xxvii, 
1 note, 150-151 ; seats in Parliament 
1780-1794, 4; his publications, 
100 note ; M.P. for Hindon, 17S0, 
i. xvii, 257 ; conveys information to 
India of pacification in Europe, iii. 
126; procures Lord Sackville’s sup¬ 
port of Pitt’s Government, 251-253 ; 
nominated Mahommed AH’s Mini¬ 
ster in England, iv. 83 ; his parti¬ 
cipation in the attempt to restore 
Queen Caroline Matilda, i. xiii, xvii; 
iv. 176-212 ; v. 397 ; publication of 
his “ Short Review of the Political 
State of Great Britain,” i. xxiii; iv. 
372-375 ; serves Pitt, v. 55; abstains 
from voting on Impey’s impeach¬ 
ment, 105; acquaintancewith Charles 
Jenkinson, 35 r; acquaintance with 
Prince of Wales, 352. 

Wray, Sir Cecil, Fox’s colleague, de¬ 
nounces the Coalition, iii, iS; on 
Powell and Bembridge affair, So; 
speaks in favour of Pitt against Fox, 
iii. 2S4 ; candidate for Westminster 
in 1784, 341. 

Wright, Lieutenant, imprisoned in 
Temple, Paris, iv. 55-56. 

Wroughton, Sir Thomas, his anecdotes 
of the Russian Empresses, Elizabeth 
and Catherine, i. 131 et scq. 

Yarmouth, Countess of, mistress of 
George II., i. 301 note . 

Yonge, Sir George, Secretary at War 
under Pitt’s Administration, iii. 207. 

York, convocation of freeholders in, 
J 779, and their petition to Parlia¬ 
ment, ii. 442-443 ; petition presented 
by Duncombe, iii. iS. 
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fork, Duke of, command in Low 
Countries, v. 150-151 ; joins Prince 
of Wales with regard to King’s in¬ 
sanity, 200, 220; reminiscences of, 

393-396. 

Lorke, Sir Joseph, i. 121 note; Lord 


Dover, his influence at the Hague, 
130. 

Yorke, Philip, iv. 433 note , 434 - 435 - 
Yorktown, surrender at, ii. 134-142. 
Younger, Dr., and George I., Selwyn’s 
anecdote regarding, ii. 291-292. 
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